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GARDENING 




am 


^ Illustrated. 

For Town 6 Country. 


A Weekly Journal for Amateurs and Gardeners. 


FOUNDED BY W. ROBINSON. 

■tvkorcj "The Enrjthh Flow,- Garden," "The Wild Garden," "Hardy Flo,r. re” "Alpha: Flower*,’ ,(e. 


“ vor SEE SWEET MAID, we marry 
A (iK.VTLK SCION TO THE WILDEST KTOl K 
AND MAKE CONCEIVE A BARK OF BASER KIND 
BY BCD OF NOBLER RACE : THIS IS AX ART 
WHICH DOES MEND NATURE CIIANOE IT RATHER: BUT 
THE ART ITSELF is nati rk.”— Shakespeare, 

“CALL THE VALES AND BID THEM HITHER CAST 
THEIR BELLS AND FLOWERETS OF A THOUSAND HUES .”—M iltn, 


y °L. VI, FEBRUARY 28, 1885. 


OFFICE- 


LONDON: 


'37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Anemone a ba, 381 
alpina, 67 
apennina, 17, 107 
cinmon H'uod, 68 
corona ria, 108 
decapttala, flmcers of, 521 
double Poppy, 67 
fulgena, 93, 209, 204, 504 
Japan, 66 
narcinnijlora, 309 
of Palestine, 695 
PopPV, 66 
red Japan, 386 
Robinsoniana, 93 
Anemones, 94, 456, 580, 563 
as annuals, 245, 583 
Crown, 68 

Crown, culture of, 547 

for the London suburbs, 629, 031, 042 

notes on, 06 

Palestine, 695 

seed sowing, 68 

sowing, 3 

Annuals, 40, 55, 103, 635 
among shrubs, 75 
and biennials, 483 
Anemones as, 245 

as substitutes for bedding plants, 227 

dwarf, with variegated foliage, 578,653 

for cutting, 658 

for small gardens, 65 

half hardy, 583 

long-lasting, Oil 

some good, 43 

some useful, 582 

sowing, 386 

sowing and raising, 100 
tender, 56 

Antherieuui Liliago, 20S 
Liliastrum majus, 208 
Anthracite coal, 581 
Antirrhinums, 361, 469 
dwarf, 176 

transplanting, 6. 9, 643 
Ants, getting nd of, 053, 004 
in greenhouses, 10 
in Peach houses, 200 
nest of, 251 

Aphis and hot water, 226 
Aphides, 227 
in the garden, 98 
Apiary, position of, 11 
Apparatus, heating, 464 
Apple, Charlotte, 466 
district, good, 7 
enemies of the, 377 
Golden Keinette, 530 
Jelly, 334 
Lord Derby, 468 
Ribston on Pear stock, 20 
rice, 63 
Apples, 549 
and Pears, 338 
and Pears, gathering, 302 
cankered, 027 

compote of, for dessert, 347 
crop of, 378 


Apples, dessert, for cordons, bushes, or 
orchard houses, 369 
dessert, for dwarfs, 369 
dessert, for standards, 309 
early dessert, 244 
for cider making, 461 
for dessert, 369 
for north walls, 390 
from the Midlands, 615 
gathering and storing, 831 
good, 535 
list of cooking, 78 
list of dessert kinds, 77 
Lord Suffield i>. Keswick Codlin, 430 
not keeping, 661 
on ornamental trees, 100 
on walls, 74 
Pippin, 26, 73 
Riostou Pippins, 7 
storing, 378, 659 
two good kitchen, 536 
varieties of, 635 
Apple tree, not bearing, 378 
old, at Tachbrook, 243 
Apple and Pear trees, branches of un¬ 
pruned, 413 

Apple trees, blight on, 268 
canker in, 486, 523, 650, 698, 633 
diseases in, 401 
espalier, 74 
from cuttings, 75 
grafted on Paradise stock, 74 
grafts of, 633 
grubs in, 188, 818 
now they bear their fruit, 413 
insects and diseases of, 77 
mildew on, 401 
Mistletoe on, 50, 154 
moss and lichen on, 401 
propagation of, 74, 661 
singing to the, 582 
summer management of, 77 
the standard form, 74 
various systems of growing, 535 
winter management of, 77 
Apricot, Musch-musch, 430 
propagation of the, 140 
under glass, 380 
Apricots, 129 
culture of, 139 
insects and diseases of, 140 
mulching and watering, 140 
protecting the blossoms, 149 
sudden death of large branches of, 378 
summer management of, 140 
thinning the fruit, 140 
varieties of, 141, 380 
winter pruning, 140 
wiring the walls, 139 
Aquarium, arranging an, 202 

Dell glass, management of, 283, 307 

fish and plants tor an, 111 

fish breeding in, 343, 372 

fish for, 295, 319 

fresh water, 347 

fungus on fish in, 527 

ice In, 544 1 J 


Aquarium, light for, 396 
management of an, 12, 52, 242 
marine, 242 
minnows for, 295 
plants for, 269, 512, 544 
sticklebacks hatching in, 396 
Aquilegia and Myosotis, 591 
glandulosa, 425 
Aquilegias, 149, 409 
Arabis, 583 

Aralia Sieboldi, 474, 514, 534, 554 
tri{oliata, 443 
A ratios, 630 

Araucaria, sowing seeds of, 350 
Arbutus Unedo, 433 
Arbutuses, the, 555 

I Arenan’a bale am ca in hole in wall, C57 
Aristolochla Sipho, 566 
Amebia echioides, 616 
Arrangement, 605 
simple and effective foliage, 329 
Artichoke, the Globe, 569 
the Jerusalem, 688 
Artichokes, 516 
Globe, 206, 457 
Jerusalem, 556 

Jerusalem, heavy crop of, 449 
planting Jerusalem, 20 
Arum family, the, 417 
Arum Lily, 464 
double-spathed, 476 
Arum Lilies, 600, 571 
planted out, 417 
Arundo conspicua, 323, 373 
conspicua and Hollies, 433, 450 
Donax,373 

Ashes, wood and leaf, 677 
Asparagus, 25, 510 
and Seakale beds, 532 
bed, forming, 632 
beds, 650 

beds in autumn, 251 
culture of, 530 
cutting, 166 
early, 01, 449 
for ornament, 210 
forcing, 518 
or Buda Kale, 157 
seaweed as manure for, 577 
sowing and plantiug, 73 
tops of, 328 
Asphalte, 345 
Aspidistra lurida, 443 
Aster Amellus major, 657 
seed, 573 

Asters, 165, 631, 642 
China, as cut flowers, 89 
to raise, 106 
Astrantia major, 595 
Attic, bats in, 604 
Attics, keeping plants in, 318 
Aubrietia thltoidea, 54 
jturpureu, 54 
Aubrietias, 108, 583 
not flowering, 220 
Aucuba as a pot plant, 47 
berries, 597 
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Aueuba japonica, 531 
Aucubas, male and female, 507 
Auricula, 206 
alpine, 197 
offsets, 482 

Auriculas, 117, S17, 405 
after blooming, 156 
alpine, 109, 116 197 
alpine, for flower beds, 43 
alpine, propagation of, 230 
culture of, work on, 634 
double, 373 

flowering in autumn, 260 
raising new, 61 
show, 463 

transplanting, 629, 643 
Australia, plants for, 420, 450, 464 
Autumn, 442 _ „ „ 

Avenue of tapering trees (Cypress), 62. 
trees for, 306 

Avenues of tapering trees, 624 
Aviary, birds tor, 347, 372 
foreign birds for, 319 
outdoor, 576, 665 
painting an, 347, 372 
Aylesbury Ducks, 52,123 
Azalea gl’auca, 212 
indica, 200 
indica alba, 006 
mollis, 601 
mollis in pots, 499 
Mrs. Buist, 599 
rosaflora, 364 
the Indian, 607 
the white Indian, 606 
Azaleas. 15, 96, 116, 128, 133, 156, 316, 580 
after blooming, 120 
and Camellias, 292 
and Imantophyllums, 399 
culture of, 591, 624 
double white, 463 
from seed, 261, 262 
hardy, 388 
imported, 292 
Indian, 388 
leafless, 344 

not blooming, 30, 450, 464 
over-potted, 40, 45 
propagating, 98 
pruning, 79 
syringing, 69, 634 


B 


ACON as it is cured in Yorkshire, 512, 


Balsam, the Zanzibar, 381 
Balsams, 281, 571 
growing for exhibition, 663 
Bamboos, 374, 420 
hardy,274 
in the open air, 427 
Banana, the, 433 
Chinese, in fruit, 467 
Tree Fern, 8 c., 539 
Bananas, culture of, 467 
Bank, carpet for, 062 
clavey, plants for, 349 
Barberry blight, 477 
common, blighted leaves of, 477 
culture of the, 198 
Barberries, 554 
evergreen, 697 
Bartonia aurea, 823 
Baskets, flower, 59 
hanging, 56 

zinc pans for hanging, 59 
Bats in attic, 664 

Bean, dwarf yellow Canadian Kidney, 24 
white-seeded Kidney, 183 
Beans, 117,139, 492, 517 
and Peas v. mice, 604 
and Tomatoes, 318 
Broad, 4, 588 
Butter, or Mont d’Or, 328 
dwarf French, 589 
French, 25 

French, preserving, 370, 420 
Haricot, and their culture in France, 60 
Haricot, cooking, 111 
preserving, 328 

preserving, for winter use, 589 
Runner, 336, 592 
Scarlet Runners, culture of, 90 
Bedding arrangements, summer, 643 
permanent., i08 

plants, arrangement of, 211, 218, 219 
spring, 38S 
winter. 388 
Beds and borders, 476 
Beehives, 576, 604 
improved, 11 
wasps in, 294 
Bee, queen, 421 
Bees, after swarms, 214 
artificial swarming, 136, 214 
casts of second sw arms, 137 
comb foundation, 41 
comb, melting old, 576, 604 
condemned, 294 
destroying, 333, 360 
driven, uniting to stocks, 294 
drones, 421 
dying, 14S 

electing brood of, 242 
facts for beginners, 62 
feeding, 110 
feeding syrup for, 372 
habits of, 62 
in house roof, 384, 480 
keeping, 576 

natural history, notes on, 421, 511 
purchasing stocks, 11 

qun*u excluders, Vj 


Bees, removing dead, 590 
seasonable notes on, 214, 253, 294, 333, 

371, 590 

spring feeding, hiving, Ac., 62 
stocks queenless, 110 
supering, 201 
supering straw hives, ISO 
supering swarms, ISO 
swarming, 201 
to handle with impunity, 52 
to obtain pure comb honey, 51 
transferring, 62, 88, 137 
uniting, 371 
uniting swarms, 148 
wild, destroying, 307 
wild, In bank, 307 
winter food for, 590 
worker, 421 
young queen, 466 
Bee veil, 52 

Beer from honeycomb, 527 
hop, 63, 202 
spruce, 296 
Beet, 26, 354, 517 
too large, 366 
winter treatment of, 402 
Beets, 492 

Beetroot, storing, 431 
Beetle, the Black Vine, 228 
Beetles in houses, 318 
to destroy, 359 
Beginners, hints for, 457, 469, 483, 505, 539 
Begonia Carrierei, 657 
Fuchshia-like, 634 
fuohsioides, 474 
new winter-flowering, 557 
insign is, 432 
Rex, 476 
Veitchii, 443 
Begonias, 606 

flne-foliaged, from seed, 121 
fine-leaved, 37, 499 
for bedding, 79 
for winter decoration, 538 
how to grow, 622 
large-leaved, 661 
Mr. Laing's, 186 
notes on, 363 
ornamental-leaved, 449 
propagating, 327 
propagating tuberous, 292 
raising, 29 
re-starting, 635 
sowing seed of, 577, 610, 624 
to propagate tuberous, 82 
tuberous-rooted, 46, 56, 274, 343, CIO 
tuberous, for bedding, 38, 103 
tuberous, repotting, 600 
variegated-leaved, under stages, 476 
winter-flowering, to grow, 179, 556 
Belladonna Lilies in pots, 381 
Bell flower, the Chinese, 426 
the climbing, 481 
Berberis aristata, 257, 289 
Aquifolium, fruit of, 477 
Darwlni, 106, 600 
Darwin* and stenophylla, 157 
Darwlni, pruning, 213 
japonica, 157 
Berries and birds, 536 
Biennials, 55 
and annuals, 483 
and perennials, 223 
sowing, 217 
when to sow, 217 
Bignonia radicans, 488 
Tweediana, 678 
Bindweed, 382, 407 
injurious to chickens, 283 
Rock, 442 

Birds and berries, 636 
and Crocuses, 691, 629, 642 
and Peas, 103 
and seeds, 138, 595 
v. slugs and snails, 202 
Australian Grass, 384 
breeding Canaries, 190 
cage, insects on, 333 
canary, 576 
for aviary, 347, 372 
foreign, for aviary, 319 
for stock, 437 
of passage, 334 
think of the, 540 
Biscuits, oatmeal, 495 
Blackberry, American, 390 
Blackberries, 281, 556 
American, 402 
well-grown, 328 
Black Currant, the, 225 
disease, 448 

Black Currants, blanching and watering, 
225 ° 

gathering, 225 
varieties of, 225 

Black Currant bushes, bud on, 588, Cl5 
propagating, 225 
pruning, 225 

Black Hamburgh, planting, 634 
Blackthorns failing, 36 
Blanc-mange, 255 
Blight, American, 241, 340, 377 
Barberry, 477 
cure for, 35 
on Apple trees, 268 
on Brussels Sprouts, 575 
on Honeysuckle, 566, 577, 590 
Blind for vinery, 31 
Blinds for plant houses, 9 
Bocconia cordata, 274, 322 
Bog garden, a natural, 621 
plants for, 386 

Bogs^rtiflcial, and w hat to plant in them, 

situation for, 385 
Boiler for 'rrof>nhn"v ? 34-, 


Boiler, Loughborough, 345, 420 
Boilers, coil, 464 . 

greenhouse and hothouse, some a<U o e 
about, 540 

Bomarea conferta, 5, 167, 

Bomarcas, new varieties of, 1G6 
Bone dust, 239 

Bones, reducing, for manure, ICO 
Books, new, 37*2 
Border, arranging a mixed, 05 
Cloves and Carnations, 138 
flowers for, 662 
herbaceous, 447 
herbaceous, manure for, 436 
mixed, in August, 247 
plants for shady, 61 
plants, hanly, 208 
ribbon, 503 

south, cropping the, 47S 
sunny, flowers for, 359 
utilising greenhouse, 572 
Borders ana beds, 476 
cropping fruit tree, 20 
hardy flowers for, 79 
herbaceous, 4, 35, 353, 376. 426 
herbaceous, manure for, 451 
mixed flower, 415, 602 
plants for, 471 
plants for sunless, 44 
Vine,82 

winter w ork on, 54G 
Borecole, 517 
Botany, study of, 509 
Bottle Gourd, 1S2 
Bougainvillea glabra, 70, 3?1 
Bougainvilleas, 428 
Bouquet, an artist’s, 103 
Bouquets, flowers for, 610 
winter, flowers for, 579 
Bouvardia, the, 620 
(double), Alfred Neuner. 599 
Bouvardias, 15, 132, 277, 375, 432, i IT 
choice, 462 
culture of, 278 
double, 599 
in frame, 650 
in summer, 292 
propagation of, 278 
striking, 514 
treatment of, 102 
Box edgings, clipping, 40, 214 
relaying, 8 

Bracken, establishing, 440 
in church decorations, 336 
Brahma cockerel, points of, 333 
Bramble, double white . 341 
Branches, healing broken, 60S 
Bread, home-made, 372 
home-made, yeast for, 296 
how- to make good, 372 
wholemeal, 423 
Breeding pigeons, 52 
Bridge made of boards, 526 
solirl wooden, 526 
Bridges, kitchen garden, 520 
Brief seeds, 591, 614 
Broccoli, 617, 644 
and Cauliflower, 555 
Cabbage, 646 
earthing up, 328 
for winter and spring, 479 
planting out, 220 
purple sprouting, 454 
raising, 24, 34 
self-protecting 328 
Snow’s Winter White, 532, Of 4 
the seed bed, 118 
time to plant, 118 
time to sow, 118 
to plant, 139 
varieties of, 118 
Veitch’s Spring White, 574 
w inter, 85 

Brodiaa coccinea, 545 
Brodiieas, 545, 

Broom, Spanish, 257 
white-flowered, 433 
yellow, cutting back, 659 
Brugmansia sanguinea, 442 
Brussels Sprouts, 81, 359, 492, 517, 5 
603,617 
blight on, 575 
clubbing of, 24 
Buckbean, the fringed, 387 
Buda Kale, blanching, 555 
Buddleia globosa, 329 
Bug and scale, destroying, 395 
vines affected with, 395 
Bulb beds, permanent, 454 
Bulbs, 281, 376, 395, 45S 
after flowering, 47 
and tubers, 426 
forcing, 447 
for next spring, 374 
from the Cape, 120 
Gladioli and other, 655 
hardy, 497 

hardy, for spring blooming, 3S7 
Hyacinth, 44 
manures for 18 
Narcissi, 131 
planting late, 321 
removing to greenhouse, 634 
repotting Lily, 14 
spring, 288, 321 
sunny spots for, 546 
taking up Gladioli, 109 
treatment of Cape, 513 
tubers, and conns, ICO 
watering, 627 

Bullfinches attacking Gooseberry bus 
563 

Bullrushes, the great, 374 
Buns, holiday, 255 

Burning Bush, the, 567. 616. 636, 652. 
Butomus umbellatine ::7l 


Butter Beans, or Mont d’Or, 328 
Butterbur, 374 
Buttertworts, the, 541 
It.<!ian, 541 


C ABBAGE, 207, 644, 645 
pickled, 480 
Bed Dutch, 573 1 
sowing, 24 

young in autumn, 323 
Cabbages, 318, 517 
and Cauliflowers, 573 
cutting, 206 
falling, 251 
nice dish of, 347 
red, 646 
sowing, 250 
spring, 220, 455 
winter, 518 

Cabbage beds, old, 234 
Coealia articulata, 69 
Cactus, Rob-shaped or CatvUil, 441 
Cacti, treatment of, 262 
two good white, 239 
Cage birds, insects on, 333 
Cake. Bath. 544 
buttermilk, 2% 
cornflour, 296 
Liconia, 149 
Madeira, 255 
scrap, 512 
soda, 452 

Cakes, Albert, superior, 149 
ground rice, 255 
saucer, 255 
tea, 527 

Caladium virginicum, 374 
Cal odiums, 15, 428, 600 
Calamus hinderi. 515 
Calceolaria cuttings, (W, <U’> 
herbaceous, culture of, 238 
violacea, 426 
Calceolarias, 4, 46, 212, 567 
and Carnations, 635 
and Cinerarias, 364 , 405 
and Oeraniums, bedding, 591 
bedding, 628 
herbaceous, 316 
shrubby, 138 
w intering bedding, 404 
Calla a thiopica, 443, 580 
a'thiopica, planting out, 326 
double-spathed, 475 
Callas, 500 
double-spathed, 475 
C&ltha palustris, 265 
Caltrops, the Wafer,[397 
Calycanthus floridus, 212 
Camellia japonica, fruit of, 351 
buds dropping, 132 

Camellias, 28S, 324, 375, 405,414, 432, 4t 
533, 580, 643 
after flowering, 78 
and Azaleas, 292 
and Callas, planting out, 192 
buds falling off, 6, 19 
culture of, 573, 650 
dropping their petals, 45 
failing, 58 
from seed, 261 
hardiness of, 559 
in rooms, 336 
in the open air, 635 
leaves, gum on, 103 
on back walls, 30 
outdoors in Wales, G5S 
seed of, 399 

Campanula, a fine autumn, 297 
garganica, 399, 577 
garganica and fragilis, 470 
persicifolia, 297 
persicifolia alba-plena, 057 
pumila, 217 
pumila alba, 613 
pyramidalis, 323 
rapuncuioides, 481 
Van Houttei, 667 
Campanulas, 209, 470, 596, 577 
tall-growing, 481 
Canary Creeper, the, 582 
Canary, egg-bound, 242, 319 
losing feathers, 576, 004, 618 
with bad throat, 526, 576 
Canaries, 576 
breeding, 111 
dying, 372, 384 
insects in, 242, 294 
not hatching their eggs, 242 
ltd mites in, 170 
Candle plant, 69 

Canker in Apple trees, 486, 523, ;>A 
633 

in fruit trees, 390, 556 
Canker w eed, COO 
Cantua dependens, 121 
Cape Heath, sj>ecimen of, 489 
Cape Heaths and their culture, 489 
Cardamine asarifolia, 564 
Cardoons, 570 
Carnation, Andalusia, 599 
Clove, Gloire de Nancy, 265 _ 

Carnations, 275, 276, 337, 409, 43a, 
and Calceolarias, 035 
and Bicotees, 40, 288, 442, 519, 042, W 
and Picotees not rooting, 635 
and Pinks, 248 
bonier, 230 
border and tree, 510 
Clove and border, 403 
Clove, selection of, 403 
culture of tree, It'S 
cutting back,135 
dwarf, 1> 
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CtmJkms dying off, 2Ss, 35U 
Mat, 6U5 

(xfoilosing winter, 45 
ban ratting* 264 

vvipij itlf-coiotired border, 403 
is (row, 660 
in tom* 275 
in rinter, 650 
ItTthng, 506 
sot Hootning, 220,233 
or Pirate* 374 

jwprtiol flowering, 56, 236, 601, 
perpetual from setrl, 266 
Pirates and Pinks, 336 
jiiinting out, 06 
pwpjgutiou of, 230 
leS^oloured Clove, 427 
transplanting, Sll 
me, 43d 

tree or perpetual, 606 
rinter-florering, 475 
Carolina Allspice, 212 
Carpet bedding, 631,643 
(or bank, 662 
Carrots, 26,517 
and their culture, S3 
and Turnips, 604 
early Horn, 153 
Shorthorn, 220 
sinter treatment of, 402 
joung, 157 

Cmaflmbmda, 179 
Cush,s, 179 
Cwiniafulvida, <26 
Ciitor-oil plants, 565 
rten to »vr, 16 
Catalogues, thowy florists’, 592, 019, C36. 
iris646 

Citmukt cantlta, 217 
Caterpillar, cure for the Gooseberry, 120 
Gooseberry, 105,172 
Caterpillars, 25 
awlOoteebenr trees, 37 
tad weevils, 377 
cn Geraniums, 371 
on Gooseberries, 50,164 

Cat in gardens, 344,370 
injuring trees, 40,61 
Cifi tails, 374 
Csttt/ya, a, 640 
Canbflwer, the, 616 
Autumn Giant, 328, 366 
ratal's Ant crop, 206 
Cauliflowers, 313,517 
tad Broccoli, 555 
and Cabbages, 573 
«d manure, 327 
t’Jtumn-sown, 327 
dubbing, <55,479 
ftr’j. in trenches, 74 
«*es on, 199 
«1 for, 479, 493 
saing, 24,312 
mrter treatment of, 402 

cSfif** Versaille8 ' 210, 257 

**. law. 131 
^,605,644,648 

«dr, 117 

«***», SIS, JSS 
exhibition, 605 
“«planting of, 207 
W.532 
P[pmr,25 

fessrss 4 «“»*».•» 

Certaurea, 476 
f V«M, 107 
’eataureas, 441 

Ch «ttal,a4 

fw^^.202 
kiuon, 255 

Stored I2j 
,n t^,3S) 

Z ^ 158 
153 

jjw&.'S* “ 4 ’*««» of. no 
'«• 20-2 

” n i , ! lt (or > «7 


?h’.<95 
u jo 

’ U2 >«UlO,123 
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Chicory, 34 

culture of, Cl 

Chiinonanthiisgmndiflorus, 484 
China Asters os cut flowers, 39 
Chionanthus virginica, 212 
Chionodoxa Luciliao, 3, 28, 108, 664 
Choisya and Olearia, 554 
ChorozeniA cordatura splendena, 364 
Chou de Burghley, 366, 617, 640 
Christmas Rose, the, 679 
a spotted, 503 
the great , 367 
white, 672 

Christinas Roses, 410,470, 483, 500 
in pots, 327 
propagating, 654 
seedling, 503 

Chrysanthemum, the, COS 
blooms spotted, 669 
Burridgeanum and Dunnetti, 107 
coronarium, 241 
cuttings, 31, 38, 40 
early, Model, 349 
Felicite, 559, 570 
}rvtescens , 57 
segetum, 232 
tricolor, 43 

■ yellow, for late blooms, GOl 
‘Chrysanthemums, 96, 166, 237, 281 324 
376, 388, 410, 469, 491, 610, 53l! 579,’ 
680, 653 

after flowering, 28, 510, 542 
blue-flowered, 638 
changing colour, 18, 494 
cuttings of, 542 
deteriorating, 463 
display of, 479 
dying off, 526 
early-flowering, 297 
fading, 542 
fly on, 252, 282 

for conservatory decoration, 5DS 

for cut flowers, 110, 609 

for exhibition, 326 

for greenhouses, 69 

for London gardens, 659 

for open air, 613 

for small greenhouses, 491, 53S 

growing, 546 

in pots, 169 

in winter, 526 

Japanese, 542, 559 572 

Japanese, for winter, 661 

large, 483 

late white, 651, 664 
lists of, 491 
open-air, 629 
out of doors, 80 
propagating, 462 
single, 246 
stands for, 479 

Bulphate of ammonia for, 652 
summer-flowering, 349 
useful, for cut flowers, 449 
yellow, for late bloom, 610 
Church decoration, 359 
decorations, Bracken and Virginian 
Creeper in, 336 
Cider making. Apples for, 461 
Cineraria maritima, 362 
white, 578. 610 

Cinerarias, 46, 68, 7U, 137. 152 ‘>48 It® 
•‘*65, 476, 500, 567, 648, 661 ’ ’ ’ 

and Calceolarias, 364, 405 
and Primulas, 304, 451 
failing, 392 
in greenhouse, 051 
in ' inerv, 343 
in winter, 558 
large foliage on, 345 
saving seed of, 664 
Cuttings, wintering, 343 
Citrons and Oranges, 414 
Uidrastis amuremis, 379, 591 
Clematis, Algerian, 635 
a yellow hardy, 613, 640 
ctrrhosa, 502 
graveolens, 613 
mdivisa, 6 
in pots, 69 

Jaokmani, pruning, 315 
Jackman’s, 245 
montana, 454 
with small flowers, 120 
yellow, 6.35 

Clematises, 96, 355, 501 
and other climbers, 232 
and Roses, 335 
cutting back, 311 
m pots, 79 
select, 501 
white, 350 

Clerodendron Bal/ouri, 206, 381 
not flowering, 476 
C erodendrons, 476 
Clunthus Dampieri, 621, 649 
Dampieri and Amaryllis, 572 
puniceus and Dampieri, 601 
Climber, common Hop as, 425 
for cool greenhouse, 363 ‘ 
for fernery, 120 
for small fernery, 58 
for wall, 220 ‘ 

Sowing naturally, 146 

"Sffi&.iw 8un " y a, ‘ a llrau «'“>' 

flowering, 651 

for sunless walls, 44, 50 

for warm fernery, 21 

for warm greenhouse, a few, 381 

greenhouse, 29 

tardy, by the seaside, 592, 629 
pruning wall, 628 
to train, 46,173 


| Climbers wrong way ofgrcwlng, 148 
I Clove, the old orimson, 273 
Cloves and Carnations for borders, 138 
self-coloured, 405 
Club Moss, Golden, 610 
Coal, anthracite, 581 

Cob Nuts and Filberts, Kentish system of 
culture, 190 
Cochins, 423, 494 , 527 
points of buff, 295 
insects in, 884, 423 
Cockroaches and crickets, 411 
Cockscomb, culture of, 6 
Cock, Spanish and Dorking, cross be¬ 
tween, 544 
Cocoa-nut refuse, 8 
Ccelogyne cristate, 47 
Coil boilers, 464 
Coleus, heat for, 364 
Coleuses, 281, 344 
propagating, 332 
Colewort, Rosette, 240 
Coleworts, 419 
to transplant, 139 
winter, 220 

Coltsfoot tea for a cough, 123 
wine, to make, 123 
Columbine, Rocky Mountain, 149 
Columbines, 149, 208, 425, 470 
and Daisies, 189 
how to improve, 386 
hybridising, 386 
various, 150, 151 
Comfrey for winter food, 430 
variegated, 245 

Composts for potting and borders, 214 
Compete of Apples for dessert, 347 
Concrete edgings, 576 
Conifers and other trees, 586 
Conservatory, 237 
a naturally arranged, 221 
heating, 572, 581 
small town, management of, 635 
two plants for the, 516 
Conservatories as they should be, 221 
picturesque, 261 
Convolvulus family, the, 355 
mauritanicus, 107, 442 
minor, 612 

tricolor Rose Queen, 2S5 
tricolor, varieties of, 285 
Coreopsis, annual and perennial, 063 
lanceolate, 362, 657 
lanceolata, /lowers of, 568 
tinetoria, 43 
Cornflower, 470 
Cornflowers, 227, 441, 513 
Corn, mixed, for poultry, 395 
Corn salad, 20 
Coronilla glauca, 444 
Correas, 305 
Cotoneasters, 212 
Crabs, Siberian, 396 
Cramp in chickens, 631, 668 
Cranberry culture, 524 
Crassulas, culture of, 432 
Cratsngus narvifolia, 212 
Cream and cheese, 202 
to make marble, 466 
Creels, Irish, 576 
Creeper, flowering, 635 
for thatched roof, 464, 472 
Creepers, annual, for trellis-work, 65i 
fernery, 260 

hardy'bright-flowered, 596, 614 
wire frame for, 581 
Cricket ground, renovating, 613 
Crickets and cockroaches, 411 
in stove house, 664 
Crocus, autumn, 542 
lloryi, 547 
bulbs, 454 
Crocuses, 18, 583 
after flowering, 109, 116 
after blooming, 248, 265 
and birds, 591, 629, 642 
and mice, 4S0, 510 
and Snowdrops, 450 
taking up, 109 
Crops, permanent, 400 
rotation of, 460 
Crown Daisies, 330 
Cucumber a vegetable, 10 
Bonneuil, large white, 169 
large white, 169 
small Russian, 182 
squirting, 49 
the best, 21 
yellow Dutch, 182 

Cucumbers, 97, 117, 153, 260, 282, 313, 
338, 376, 415, 517, 586, 664 
culture of, 36 
early, 551 
fertilising, 182, 234 
growing, 328 
notbed for, 5 
in cold frames, 157 
in frames, 154 
not swelling, 169 
raising, 24, 34 
renovating, 220 
ridge, 71 

thrips on, 184, 206 
turning yellow, 184 
winter, 250 
Currant, the Red, 550 
Currants and Gooseberries, 551 
cutting, 4 
for market, 358 
insects on, 225 
on walls, 225 

propagation of Red and White, 223 
Rea and White, 225 

training and pruning of Red and White, 

226 

varieties of Red and White, 226 


Currant bushes, Black, bud on, 5S3, 61 j 
Made, plantl"*, 4S0 

Red, green grub on, 562 
summer pruning, 189, 234 
Custard, an economical, 255 
a simple, 495 

Cut-throats, breeding, 576. 065 
Cuttings, 506, 606 
fruit trees from, 7 
striking, 605 

Cycads, TreeFern^and Banana, 539 * 
Cyclamen, 620 
autumn-flowering, 3 
European, 3 
hedercrfolium, 2 
in unheated greenhouses, 2 
Ivy-leaved, 2 
A eapolitanum, 2 
Persian, 2 
persicum, 2 
spring-flowering, 8 
winter-flowering, 3 

Cyclamens, 6, 58, 152, 280, 324, 456. 567 
after blooming, 102,120, 199 
autumn, 443 
dying, 316 
European, 2 
hardy, 2 

in glasshouses, 46 
in winter, 464 
Persian, in winter, 352 
seedling, 6, 293 

summer treatment of, 043, 650, 663 
C>donla japonic.,. 106 
Cyperus Papyrus, 579 
< ypress, avenue of, 625 
Cypripedium spectabile, COO 
Cytisus Wipes, grafting, 516 
purpureas, white variety of, 433 
racemosus, out of doors. 137 


TjACTYLOPIUS Adonklum, 213 
dJ Daffodil, early dwarf, 43 
the great, 506 
the Ttnbu, 114 
Daffodils, 94, 227, 410, 683 
a group of, 95 
in pots, 102 
not flowering, llfl, 152 
single turning double, 130 
where to plant, 546 
wild, 564 

Dahlia cuttings, 31, 40 
double, 628 

how to propagate the, 563 
Dah ^J. 4, 117, 139, 237, 317,337,353, 470, 

Cactus, 605, 642 

do “Me, for open garden in London, 642, 
652 

exhibition, 590, 609 
from cuttings, 441, 464 
from seed, 4, 363,405 
in a Lancashire garden, 458 
in the open ground, 531, 548 
lifting and wintering roots of, 386 
pot roots of, 591, 610, 624 
single, 350, 363, 374, 405, 442, 472, 482, 
503,513,514,613,641, 
single, from seed, 55, 612 
single, pegging down, 652 
single, sowing seed of, 634 
sowing from seed, 4 
storing, 614 

storing tubers of, 362, 405 
thrips on, 359 
tying out, 287 
wintering roots of, 483 
with bad centres, 405, 411 
Daisy, Crow n, 241 
culture, 546 
double white, 580 
Daisies, beds of double, 96 
Crown, 43, 336 
destroying lawn, 565 
garden, and how to grow them, 151 
Michaelmas, 362, 442 
on lawns, 40, 658 
Paris, 57, 245 
roots of, on lawn, 359 
to divide roots of, 174 
Dandelion, 589 


Daphne Blagayana, 
Cneorum, 208 


Indian, 556, 570 
indica, 556, 570 
Mezereuni, 534, 564 
sweet-scented, 431 
Daphnes, 554 
in glasshouses, 13 
Datura Knightii, 364, 399 
Daturas, 335, 399 
Decoration, church, 359 
church, flowers for, 370 
indoor, evergreens for, 336 
table, foliage for, 378 
Delphinium Ajacis, 440 
nudicaule, 658 

Delphiniums, 96, 206, 209, 470 
and Pyrethrums, 409 
Dcntaria polyphylla, 531 
Desfontainea, 654 
Dessert, Apples for, 369 
Deutzia crenata flore-pleno, 234, 25; 
double, 234, 258 
gracilis, 450, 580 
gracilis, propagating, 222 
Deutzias, 132 
treatment of, 464 
Dianthus, 223 
aretiarius, 273 
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Dianthus barbatus magnificus, fl.-pl., 
057 I 

caucasicus, 273 f 

dentosus, 273 
diudeniatus, 027 
Mipcrbus, 273 
svlvestris, 273 
Dictainnus Fraxinella, 216 
Dictionary of garden flowers, l£4 „ 

“ Dictionary of Gardening, Illustrated, 
050 

' Dielytra, out-of-doors, 68 

spkTubilis, 44, 60, 66, 106, 335, 404, 56o, 
501 

Dielytras in pots, 78 
Diervllla triflda, 212 
Diosina ericoidea, 638 
Dipladenia amcena, 891 
Dipladenias, 476 
for supplying cut flowers, 391 
Disease, Black Currant, 448 
in English Orchids, 602, 614, 629 
in fowls, 630 
of poultry, 604 
Division and renewal, 606 
Dorking and Spanish cock, cross between, 
544 

Doronicums, the, 664 
Doves, ring, 384, 423 
Dracaena congesta and rubra, 443 
for rooms, 488 
grove in l he SciUy I sirs, 385 
Drachmas, pink-coloured, 673 
Drawing, plain, work on, 576 
Duck, roast, vegetarian, 834 
Ducks, Cayuga, 422 
not hatching, 202 
Dutchman’s pipe, 666 


E arwigs, 242 

Ecbeveria metallic*, 361 
retusa, 898 

Eeheverias, culture of, 681 
in winter, 572 
propagating, 299 
Echinops ruthenicus, 442 
Edelweiss, treatment of, 266 
Edgings and walks, 446 
clipping Box and Ivy, 40 
concrete, 678 
for gardens, 5 
for garden walks, 36 
for paths, 133 
for walks, 160 
relaying Box, 8 
stone, 412,479, 622 
stone, natural, 636 
to transplant, 15 
Egg flip, 347 
Egg plant, 347 
Eggs, fertility of, 896 
in winter, 480 

Elder flower water, 111, 137 
Elder, the variegated, 682 
Endive, 207, 876, 617 
and Lettuce, 266 
Batavian, 24, 328 
culture of, 282 
Epacris, 662 
Epocrises, 456, 643 
culture of, 154 
Epilobiums, 373 
Epiphyllums, 456 
culture of, 398, 538 
Equisetum Telmateia, 374 
Erica camea, 94, 564 
Cavendishians, specimen o/, 489 
cincrra, 499 
hybrida, 241 
hyemalis, 6 
Ericas, 662 
varieties of, 490 
Brpelion reniforme , 409 
Erysimum Peroffskianum, 602 
rhceticum, 427 
Erysimums, the alpine, 427 
Erythrina Crista-golli, 686 
Esc&Uonia macrantha, 636 
macrantha as a covering for walls, 
640 

Philippian®, 257 
Escallonias, 554 
Eschseholtzias, 484 
Espalier into standard, 578 
Essex. Fig trees in, 669 
Eucalyptus, 135 
globulus, 531 
Eucharls, 447, 627, 638 
amazonica, 398, 680 
amazouica planted out, 4G3 
Candida, 5, 580 
flowering, the, 21 
Lilies, 432 
Satuleri, 277 
the malGjlowered, 5 
EuonymuB as a wall plant, 379 
latifolius, 329 
Euonymuses, 212, 414 
propagating, 553 
Eupitorium odoratissimum, 580 
Eupatoriums, 120 
Euphorbia jacquintoflora, 432 
Euphorbias, 29 
and Poinsettias, 414 
Eu'-ya latifolia variegate, 19 
Evergreens, 145, 379 
tor indoor decoration. 830 
to flower this year, 686 
transplanting, 6 

Ev .-dusting flowers, drying, 883 
preserving, 407 
Ev .-floating Peas, 680 


F ABIAN A imbricate, 420 
Fairy rings, C3I 
Felt for hot-water pipes, 895 
Fern case, Orchids for, 249 
Fernery, a cheap, 127 
and rockery, hardy, 376 
a rock garden, 80 
climber for small, 58 
ruts in, 36 
small glass, 638 

Ferneries and their arrangement, 497 
Fern roots, dividing, 432 
miniature basket, 208 
Stag’s-hom, 444 
the oommon Brake, 164 
Tree, Banana, and Cycade, 539 
Ferns, 56, 96, 223, 280, 466, 661, 694,630, 
655 

and Palms, 4 
British, in winter, 408 
crisped Hart’s-tongue, 547 
cutting down, 492 
dividing roots of, 461 
dwarf-growing, 237 
exotio, group of, 497 
, filmy, 616 

filmy, on walls, 260 

for cool greenhouse, 606 

for cutting, 120 

for glass cases, 72 

growing In cool greenhouses, 92 

hardy, 35, 165 

hardy, for waterside, 152 

in rooms, 158 

insects on, 174, 635 

Maiden hair, 120, 352,660 

Maiden hair, cutting down, 402 

not appearing, 664 

potting soil for, 664 

repotting, 418, 436 

seedling, 261 

shrivelling, 214 


soil for potting, 120 
spores of, sowing, 93,120 
the Australian Bird’s Neat, 68 
treatment of, 262 
Tree, 63 

Tree, tnAuriraKa, 473 
watering, 120 
watering overhead, 131 
watering Tree, 59 

Feverfew, the old double white, 471 

Fever Gum tree, 484 

Ficus elastic*, 444 

Figs, 166, 649 
cultivation of, 159 
forcing, 368 
in pots, 360 

maxing border for, 368 
out of doors, 26 
propagation of, 369 
protecting in winter, 169 
varieties of, 159, 869 
watering, 169 

Fig tree culture, 368 
fruiting, 661 

Fig trees, culture of, in pots, 660 
Tn Essex, 669 
insects on, 368 
on back walls, 461 
on the 8outh coast, 509 
propagation of, 159 
stopping young wood of, 368 
training, 169 
transplanting, 159 
winter pruning, 368 
Filbert trees, pruning, 635 
Fish breeding in aquariums, 847, 372 
for aquarium, 295, 319 
gold, 612 

in aquarium, fungus on, 527 
Flame Flower from seed, 849 
Flame Flowers, the, 822, 862 
Flat Cortican Gourd, 182 
Flax, Blue perennial, 217 
New Zealand, 232, 275 
showy, 897 
winter-blooming, 498 
yellow printer-blooming, 611 
Flower, alpine, grown \n pan, 624 
Flowers all the year round, 109, 275 
and Grapes together, 698 
arrangement of, 72 
arranging in baskets, 91 
basket of cut, 91 
blue, 152 
blue spring, 107 
border, notes on some, 595, 627 
China Asters os cut, 89 
cut, for profit, 21 
dictionary of garden, 664 
easily-grown winter, 481 
everlasting, drying, 882 
everlasting, preserving, 407 
for border, 662 
for bouquets, CIO 
forced, 487 

for church decoration, 870 
forcing, 38 

for cottage garden, 21 
for hollow, 641 
for north aspect, 614 
for sunny border, 869 
for winter bouquets, 679 
garden, 240 
garden and wild, 298 
good September hardy, 267 
hardy, 96, 824, 406 
hardy, culture of, 18 
hardy foliage for, 94 
hardy, for cutting, 231, 2C3 
hardy, planting, 849 
hardy, selection of, 169 


Flowers, hardy, sowing seeds of, 287 * 

hardy spring, 481 _ 

hardv winter, 440 * 

improving, 252 
in winter, 392 

miscellaneous, 482 , 

near vinery, 585, 696 * 

of summer, 230 
packing, 98 
packing cut, 160 
planting a garden with, 283 
planting out, 654 
propagation of hardy, 229 
scentless, 264 
sowing seeds of, 116 
spring, 317, 694 
spring, and Roses, 487 
the hardiest n>ring, 646 
two pretty wild, 189 
useful for cutting, 409 
Flowers, vase of, 127 
white, for cutting, 680, 667 
winter, 1 
Flower basket, 69 
baskets, 59 
Flower beds, 104 

winter dressing, 340 _ 

Flower borders, mixed, 823, 682 
Flower buds, best for cutting, 295 
Flower garden, Tobacco planta for, 18 

Flower pots, sites of, 75 
Flower shows in London, amateurr, 18 
in Glasgow, notes on, 416, 434 
schedules of, 610 
village, 282 

Flower vases, filling, 127 
Fly, green and black, 377 
In Celery, *68 

on Chrysanthemums, 262, 282 
on Onions, 298 
on Pansies, 262 
the Carrot, 241 
the Onion, 241, 268 

Flies and insect* in Mushroom houses, 261 
in vinery, 160 . . _ ., 

Folta&re arrangement, simple and effective, 
829 

for table decoration, 878 
Forcing, early, 352 
Forget-me-Not, 108, 688 
creeping, 585 
(As early, 531 
Fonythla suspensa, 582 
Fowl-house, 423 
manure from, 692, 615 
Fowlhouses, roof for, 347, 384 
Fowl, unhealthy, 807 
the Minorca, 63 
Fowls, Andalusian, 496 
and Privet berries, 004, 618 
and wind eggs, 631 
bantam, 254 , 627 
best, 52 

best breed of, 202 
black. 269 

boiled grain for fattening, 644 

cause of sudden death of, 62 

cross-bred, 242, 495, 644 

diarrhoea in, 62 

disease in, 630 

early pullets, 63 

faculty of imagination, 202 

feather-eating in, 264, 333 

feeding, 423 

for eggs and flesh, 283 

for laying, 466 

for winter laying, 32 

getting fat, 465 

Guinea, 423, 452, 548 

Houdan dying, 202 

lioudans ill, 88 

how to cure diarrhoea In, 32 

leg weakness in, 32,76 

losing their feathers, 123 

moulting, 242 

not laying, 76 

R rches for, 423 
ymouth Rocks, 254 
Privet berries injurious to, 666 
shedding feathers, 676, 500, 604 
Spanish, 494 
trespassing, 147 
vermin on, 307 
with sore eyes, 123 
with sore necks, 307 
W'ith sores on legs, 269, 295 
Fowls’ manure, 359, 382 
throat, rattling in, S33 
Foxgloves, tall, 217 
woodlice eating, 359 
Frames and pits, 15, 34,165 
and pits, Strawberries in, 188 
and pits, vegetables in, 4 
Tomatoes in, 7 
ventilating, 180 
woodlice in, 61, 75 
Francos ramosa, 252, 853 
Fraxinella, 216 
Freesia, seeds of, 688 
Frementy, 495 

Fringe Tree of the United States, 212 
Fritters, almond and custard, 160 
Frost, protection from, 591 
Fruit, Dush, 649 
bush, for market, 358 
culture of, 7, 48 

culture, R. Gilbert’s papers on, e59 
gathering, 305 

K thering and keeping, 338 

rdy, 16, 97,153,266. 281,289, 317, 326, 
388, 429, 457, 488, 501, 656 
miscellaneous, 433 
of the season, 586 
outdoor, 223 
packing, 434 
planting, 9Q& 


Fruit, pruning bush, 430 
wild, for decoration, 386 
Fruit tree borders, top dressing, 401 
iKmlcrs, watering, 314 
for east aspect, 524 
protectors, 141 
Fruit trees, 488, 636 
and bushes, pruning, 686 
canker in, 77, 390 
canker on, 536 
cropping borders of, 20 
cuttingback, 390 
disbudding, 890 
for east aspect, 569 
for north border, 279 
for ornament, 48 
from cuttings, 7 
fruitful, 649 

{ lass copings for, 413 
n pots, 356 

liquid manure to, in winter, 624 
manure for, 358, 402 
moving, 302, 314 
neglected, 563 
not blooming, 92 
on wall, 105, 390 
orchard and wall, 661 
pinching young wood of, 357 
planting, 364, 309 
protecting when in bloom, 58 
protection for, 536 
pruning and nailing, 889 
regretting, 698 
renovating old, 486 
root-pruning, 364, 401 
spring and summer management of, 91 
summer pruning of, 171 
surface dressing, 354 
to cut off superfluous growth, 199 
undereropping, 480 
unseasonable flowering of, 636 
vertical forms of training, 633 
wash for, 605 
watering, 244 
winter dressing, 870 
Fuchsia, flowers falling off, 236 
Lord Beaconsfleld, 316, 487 
procuinbens, 427 
procumbent in fruit, 842 
refract* alba as an annual, 671 
seeds of, 600 

Fuchsias, 128, 165, 223, 237, 240, 388 
a few good, 261, 558 
at rest, 610 
buds falling off, 392 
from seed, 609 
In pots, 692 . „ 

in the open ground, 440 
not thriving, 638 
old, 606 

propagation of, 230 
thnps on, 293, 316 
to flower late, 138 
wintering, 363, 899, 407, 432 
Fungus, black, 98 
on fish in aquarium, 627 
white, 407 

Funkia grand iflore, 680 
Funkias, 206 


HaILLARDIA grandiflora, 696 
U Gaillardias, 163 
Galega officinalis, 217 
Galtonia candicane, 264 
Garden, a modem Rosa, 18 
a natural bog, 621 
a Staffordshire rook, 175 
a suburban,187 
at Hampstead, 83 
at Weybridge, 107 
crops and mice, 79 
design, 8 

design, improvement in, 146 

3S?W 

kitchen, 84 
front, plants for, 266 
insects, notes on, 227 
Westmoreland, view of, 469 
Italian, in Surrey, 37 
pests, hints on, 60S 
jJan of, 231 
plan of a London, 133 
planting with flowers, 288 
practice, principles of, 649 
Prof sear Owen's, 81 
rectory, notes from, 425, 442 
rock, and hardy fernery, 80 
scrapers, 608 
screens, 68 . 

small, how it was made, 328 
small, making the most of, 254 
the natural soil of a, 285 
the reserve, 484 
walks, 395 

Gardens, aphides in, 98 
cats in, 344, 370 
front plots for small villa, 162 
grubs in, 86, 98 
insects in, 60 
laying out town, 133 
moles iu, 268, 306, 610 
planning and planting small, 66 
plants for small, 65 
robins in, 369 
rock, and Blugs, 641 
selection of site for fruit, 47 , 

small, making and management or, —. 

297, 309 
suburban, 83 

suburban, household pats In, w* 
vegetable, fowuation of, 381 
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IX 


GudeLJ, riftlow, 1W 
“Oiritn Annual" for 1885, the, 483 
/GtrtniK, cottage, book on, 577 
/ (»profit, 420, 436 
/ btf-tardr, Ml 
b tin .Vorth, 39 
titfhtB, mode easy, 340 
irwu in will, 115 
t,n the Gras, 544 
oo nib, 114 
rprcf 583 
rawa la, 265 
l mat room for, 510 
\ ™do», 489 

Viutbninf, Illustrated Dictionary of,' 

654 

Gumma tuition, molt of, 323 
GiMaiiu, 56.133,365,875, 428, 580 
rJtare of, 78 
farcinf, 331 
hw to fro*', 351 
pnantwn of, 351 
nmwaof, 351 
Gutiiid flower, the, 210 
Gum t&iptka, 474 


Guiime, 664 

Gisliziil ud pksts, 557 
toithewShaflon, 258 
Got, ootH on, 452 
(taetjUii tulipiiera, 102 
Gantt n^ittuis, 258 
Cantu, 132 
propagating, 170,170 
Catiini uaulis, 108,208, 427 
'ffla, l(/7 

Oouiaa: Armenum, 151 
ptayprtihuu, 426 
irlrtttcam, fll.-pL, 667 
* Miigonium, 416,400 
Gmniani4 and Calceolarias, bedding, 501 
u<l Pelargonium!, 504 


—,—.mj,371 
abort of, 581 
to winter, 120 
hardy, 170 
bate on, 407 
in window haul, 027 
la »iater, 450,464 
propagating bedding, 023 
WBted-leared.fl 
iphnptruck, 66 
«topf«g or pinching, 10 
•wertoeented, 156 
bwtnwit of, 136, w 
taming to leaf, 027 
*kite-fca»ed, 470 
„ Zand, 132,037 
Mriet, 227 
^*,71 

ftHtofi (R.) practical ptpen 

Jftofrowthe^SO 

100,117,149, 207,237, 337, 428, 

«d other bulb*, (J56 
kling, 442 
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r, 190 


hwo liedj, 28, Mg 

gsssf 

JJJouu, utiliaing 677 
G «*?'Wi,110 
g«ti 10,184 

sagp'" 

& 

SS <,< beat for, 086 
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Gooseberry, the, 204 
Gooseberry trees, 638 
and caterpillars, 37 
bullfinches attacking, 563 
caterpillars on, 154 
green grub on, 562 
pruning, 302 

Gorse, transplanting, 542, 566 
Gourds and their culture, 181, 182, 183 
varieties of , 183 
Grafting, crown or rind, 447 
new varieties of fruit, 4 
Rhododendrons, 6 
Roses on brier stocks, 71 
Grain, boiled, for fattening fowls, 544 
Grape for open air, 688 
Madresfield Court, cracking, 378 
out-of-doors, 633, 664 
Mrs. Pince’s Muscat, 662 
Grapes, 591 

and flowers together, f>98 
best black and white, 172 
bottling, 290 
colouring, 126 
cracking, 378, 490 
culture of, 501 
diseased, 224, 430 
early forcing of, 879 
for open air, 598 
from house, weight of, 609 
heaviest bunch of, 430 
keeping, 332, 468,486 
not colouring, 358 
ornamental, 137 
packing, 839, 389, 434 
preserving, in bottles, 662 
shanking, 240 
shrivelling, 262 
ttand for preserving, 662 
thinning, 2SO 
white, 430 
Grape room, 406 
vine, training, 638, 664 
vines, neglected, 234, 244 
washing, 591 

Grass edges, clipping, 818 
for shady places, 21 
freeing from Moss, 21 
gardening on the, 644 
green, in London, 241 
peat, forming, 370 
planting Pampas, 152 
seed, sowing, 610 
Grasses, ornamental, in pots, 343 
Great St. Bruno's Lily , 208 
Great Tew, Tiger Lilies in wild garden at, 
651 

Greenfly, 227, 382 
cure for, 123 
mixture for, 9 
on Rose trees, 224, 268 
Green grub on fruit trees, 562 
Greenhouse, Acers in, 121 
a good plant for cool, 102 
a London, 53, 578, 600, 624 
and stove management, 654 
building a, 024, 646 
colouring walls of, 559 
construction of, 627 
cool, 75 

culture, plants for, 650 
glaring, 123 

heating, 31, 160, 406, 436 

heating small, 420, 460, 455, 644, 655 

mice in, 659 

notes on heating a, 68 

oil stove for heating, 655 

Passion flower for, 132 

picturesque, 315, 406 

plants for, 223, 599, 623, C37, 633 

plants for shaded, 6 

plants out-of-doors, 184 

portable, 40 

position for, 305 

shaded, plants for, 344 

shading for, 691 

•moke, 616, 665 

■tage, plants under, 40 

summer-blooming plants for, 249 

the amateur’s, 336 

ventilation, 666 

Violets in, 44 

what is a cold, 661 

without plants in pots, 475 

woodliee in, 50 

Greenhouses, and surveyors, 31 
ants in, 10 
cool, 416 

Cyclamen in unheated, 2 
glaong, 664 

growing Ferns in cool, 92 
heating, 10, 668, 633 
heating small, 607, 617,652 
non-pieturesque, 832 
plants for moulds in, 499 
plants for shaded, 19 
portable, and surveyors, 50 
shaded, 316 
email, 227 
unheated, 471 
uses of, 21 

n and Roses for, 572 
Orevillea Preissi, 463 
propagating, 87 
robusta, 443 

Qrubs and Primroses, 166 
and seeds, 87 
and weeds, 376 
catching, 136 

cum for the Onion and Carrot, 133 
n Apple trees, 188, 318 
jn gardens, 86, 98 
Jn garden paths, 109 
in new soil, 21 

leather-coated, 40, 60, 238 <>G8 
on Omous, 617 * 


Groundsel, Tyerman’s, 245 
Greens, 566 
quick-growing, 574 
Guava, the, 433 
Guernsey Lily, 324 
Guinea fowls, 423, 452, 543 
Gum on Camellia leaves, 103 
Qunntrsbury Park, Acton, view in, 308 
Gymnocladus canadensis, 215, 675 
Gypsophila poniculata, 667 


H ABROTHAMNUS, 6 
elegans, 381. 660 

elegans out-of-doors in Scotland, 662 
fascicularis, 45 
not flowering, 19 
Hall, plant for, 062 
Hardy border plants, 208 
Ferns, 35, 165, 207 
Ferns for shaded gardens, 211 
for waterside, 152 
flowers, 96 
for border, 79 
narrow borders of, 163 
foliage for hardy flowers, 94 
fruit, 36, 97 
plants, 117 

plants for greenhouse, 58 
plants for spring, 120 
plants v. bedding out, 191, 218 
Primroses, 164 
Primroses in pots, 69 
Primulas, 46, 164 
trees in flower, 172 
Harebell, broad-leaved, 481 
panieled, 481 
Peach-leaved, 481 
Hares, Belgian, 622 
Haricots, 495 

and their culture in France, 002 
cooking, 111 
Harp, ASolian, 664 
Harpalium rigidum, 245, 595 
Heath, Cape, sped nu n of, 489 
Pine-Uared, 499 
Heaths, 440 
and Primulas, 667 
Cape, and their culture, 489 
hardy, 499 
propagating, 199 
Heating greenhouse, 31, 53 
greenhouses, 10 
Hedaroma, 102 
Hedera canariensis, 485 
digitata, 485 
hastata, 485 
lucida, 485 
pedota, 485 
Jtcegneriana, 485 
Hedge, shrub for, 474 
shrubs for, 332 
and screens, 16 
cutting young, 239 
formation of, 341 
garden, 258 

Hedgerows, ornamental, 216 
Hedging, Pyrus myrobalana as, 658 
Hedychiums, culture of, 261, 883 
Uelenium Bolanderi, 274 
grandiftorum, 658 

Helianthemum rosmarinlfoliura, 164 
Helianthemums, 217 

Uelianthus annuns, proliferous bloom of, 
287 

aryoyhyllus, 322 
multiflorus major. 245 
Ilelichrysuiii i os mo r ini folium, 453 
Heliotrope, White Ladv, 464 
Heliotrojjes, 138, 364, 649 
repotting, 38 
Hellebores, 503, 531 
os cut flowers, 541 

Hellebonu Commerzitnrath Benary, 503 
niger, 572, 679, 580 
niger from seed, 192 
niger maximus, 580, 595 
niger maximus altifolius, 367 
Henbane, 634 
Hen wasting away, 395 
Hens and chicks, milk for, 437 
best food for, 423 
roup in, 452 
Hepaticas, 54, 583 
Herbaceous borders, 4, 35, 223 
plants v. the bedding system, 218 
Herb beds, 240 
Herbs, 117, 282, 325, 354 
drying, 224 

to make a fresh plantation of, 26 
Hives, Ac., cleaning, 681 
improved bee, 11 
queenless, 422 
Hoe and the rake, the, 555 
Hoeing, Importance of, 460 
Holly hedge, 591 
timber, 578 
Hollies, 212 

and Arundo conspicua, 433, 450 
and Thorns, 445 
removing seedling, 627 
variegated, reverting to green type, 494 
Holly tree, unhealthy, 636 
Holly trees, 582 
Hollyhock culture, 163 
Hollyhocks, 46, 317, 470, 585 
and leaf mould, 606 
and other flowers, 362 
diseased, 336 
from seed, 387 
treatment of, 362 
Honesty, 472 
Honey', 511 


Honey, extracting, 253 
for exhibition, 263 
Honey-dew, 611 

Honeysuckle, a winter-JUrvering, 635 
blight on, 666, 677, 696 
Honeysuckles, 356 
Hope as manure, 21, 81 
common, as a climber, 425 
spent, 254 

spent, os manure, 435 
Horseradish, 836 
destroying, 282 
Horses’ hoofs, parings of, 678 
Horsetail, Giant, 374 
Hotbed for Cucumbers, 5 
frames, 9 
leaves for, 659 
how to make, 240 
Hothouse, building a, 510 
House, the propagating, S3 
the retarding, 30 
Houses, beetles in, 318 
cleansing plant and fruit, 81 
cool temperature of, 31 
double glazing for, 21 
for Roses. 26 
heating, 617, 622, 681 
late, 488 

unheated plant, 88 
Hoya, 206 
camosa, 450, 602 
Hoyas, 98 

Humea elegans, 322 
Hyacinth bulbs, 44 
Grape, 107 

Hyacinths, 316, 580, 630 
after flowering, 88, 44 
and Tulips, 476 
bulbs of, in winter, 488 
for the greenhouse, 291 
home-grown, 108 
in pots, 179 
in water, 605, 624, 638 
permanently planted, 98 
propagating, 60 
Roman, 388 

Hyacinthua candicang, 809, 606, 685, 696, 
613 

candicans, is it sweet-scented ? 677, 596, 
640 

Hybridisation, work on, 627 
Hydrangea culture, 208 
paniculata grandiflora, 262 
stellata, 559 
Hydrangeas, 163, 499 
cutting back, 427 
in autumn, 287 
not blooming, 261, 364 
Hypericum rqitans, 262 


I BERIS gibraltarica as a pot plant, 398 
gibraltarica, in pots, 896 
gibraltarica hybrida, 209 
Ice in an aquarium, 644 
Ices, 242 

Imantophyllums, 476 
and Azaleas, 399 
and their culture, 670 
Impatiens Sult&ni, 381 
Indica odorata, 481 
Indian Corn, Cobbett’s, 477 
Indiarubber, 444 

Indiarubber plants, stopping growth of 
605 

Indigofera floribunda, 267 
Insect destroyer, an, 633 
food for ohickeas, 202 
pests, 104 
prevention of, 669 
Insects, 1 

and diseases of Apricot trees, 140 
and flies in Mushroom houses, 251 
destroying, 394 
food plants injured by, 100 
in Apple trees, 77 
in canaries, 294 
in cockatoos, 384, 425 
in gardens, 60, 75 
in Orchid houses, 30 
notes on garden, 241 
of Vines, 171 
on cage birds, 333 
on Cherry trees, 141 
on Ferns, 635 
on Geraniums, 407 
on Peach trees, 122 
on Pear trees, 396 
on plants, fumigating, 668 
remedies for, 123 
Testicella, 128 
Ionopsidium acaule, 18 
Iris, 470 

faetidissima, seed pods of, 668 
Krelage’s netted, 641 
reticulata, 664 
reticulata in pots, 672 
reticulata Krelagei, 641 
the netted, 662 
Irises, 374 
dw*arf, 654 
finest, 629 
from seed, 265 
on the Grass, 17 
Isle of Wight, climate of, 604 
Ivy, Arrow-leaved, 486 
Bird's foot, 486 
Cape, 577, 610 
cuttings, 642, 662 
edgings, 296 
Finger-leaved, 486 
Glossy, 486 
Heart-leaved, 486 
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Ivy, Irish, 483 
leaves of, 485 
notes on, 485 
on brickwork, 7*2, 93 
on Oak trees, 123 
on walls, 531 
propagating, 289 
under trees, 187, 350 
the Tree, 329 , „ , 

variegated, on rockwork, oUl 
various forms of, 485 
Ivies, notes on, 172 
variegated, 427 


J AM, Plum, 334, 372 

Japanese Groundsel, 17 
or Raman as Rose, 224 
Jardiniere with wire canopy, 5S1 
Jasmine, the winter, for hedges, 56o 
Jasminum, Duchesse d'Orleans, 331 
gracillimum, 30 
imdiflorum, 531 
Jelly, Apple, 334 
Crab Apple, 424, 406 
Medlar, 480 
Red Currant, 290 

Jessamine, the common white, 580 
Jonquils, 410 

Juglans regia laciniata, 391 
uly flowers, some, 217 


K ale, 517 

blanching Bud*, 

Kales, clubbing of, 24 
variegated, 359 
lvahnia latifolia, 555 
Kalosanthes, 405 
Kentucky Coffee Tree, 215 
Kerria, variegated, 240 
King plant, 622 

King plan to for table decoration, G22 
Kitcnen garden, 048, 648 
bridges, 526 

Kitchen gardening made easy, 340 

Kniphoflaa, 471 

Kohl Rabi, cooking, 575 


L aburnum os a tree, 212 

Lachenalias, 206, 388 
Ladybirds and green fly, 200 
Land, 214 
liming, 451 

the preparation of, 460 
Iantanas and Lasiandra macrantha, 572 
Lapogeria alba, 573, 600,610 
alba failing, 491 
not blooming, 399 
rosea, 475 

rosea, growing, 651, 664 
shoots of, dying, 102 
Lapagerias, 365 
transplanting, 222 
Larch, weeping, 645 
Larkspurs, rocket, 440 
select perennial, 547 
tall branching, 582 
Losiandra floribunda, 635 
floribunda without heat, 663 
macrantha, 601 
macrantha and Lantanas, 572 
Lathyrus family, the, 355 
grand iflorus, 397 
Latin, learning, 464 
Laurustinus, varieties of, 657 
Lavatera trimestris, 244 
Lavender bushes, 614, 645 
Lawn, Plantain and Daisy roots on, 359 
sand, 407, 436 
tennis ground, 646 

view at Gunnersbwy Park, Acton, 303 
view at the Firs, Lee, near London, 181 
weeds, 28, 57 

Lawns, 25, 35, 104, 128, 139, 354 
and walks, 281 
Daisies on, 40, 653 
destroying weeds on, 565 
formation of, 591 
forming and repairing, 532 
Plantains and weeds on, 375 
renovating, 40 
weeds on, 170, 503, 639 
weedy, 359 
worms in, 10, 40, 332 
Yarrow for, 293 
Leaf mould. 214, 262 
and Hollyhocks, 566 
Leather jackets, 242 
leaves, green, 440 
Leek,the Lyon, 617 
Leeks, 117, 517, 575 
growing for exhibition, 603, 620 
Lemon and Orange trees, 598, 016 
Leptosiphon androsaceus, 245 
Leptosiphons, 245 
Lettuce and Endive, 266 
Bossin's Cabbage, 313 
Brown Co3, 454 
for light soil, 402, 419, 431 
Lamb's, 20 
Summerhill, 366 
Lettuces, 207, 313, 517, 555 
Cabbage, 313 
early, 517 


Lettuces, good, 118, 200 
sowing, 134 
to blanch, 127 
varieties of, 118 
where to plant, 118 
Leucojutn rostivum, 79 
vernum, 518 
Libonia floribunda, 326 
Lichens on houses, 10 
on Pear trees, 536 
Lifting, 239 

Ligustrum chiuense, 253 
Fortunei, 257 
Lilac, Charles X., SOI 
white, 520 
Lilacs, grafted, 301 
in pots, 404, 499 
Liliurn, 627, 038 

auratum, 14, 226, 236, 250, 287, 892, 399, 
464 

auratum after blooming, 305 
auratum, best time to pot, 326 
auratum, bulb of, 685 
auratum, culture of, 516 
auratum, imported bulbs of, 463 
auratum in the open air, 591, 614, 02S 
auratum, large bulbs of, 404 
auratum, when should it be potted? 
432, 499 

candidum, 205, 287, 322, 5u0 
giganteum, 515, 577, 014 
longiflorum, 577, 589, 592 
Scilla, and Narcissus, 006, 629 
Lily, Arum, 404 
Arum, doubles [si thed, 475 
Jnim, groining in a grtniJn> so tank, 45 
Arum, not flowering, 37 
Day, 232 

Guernsey, 324, 413 
of the Field, 427. 472 
of the Valley, 414, 472. 48*2, 5?0 
of the Valley border, 35ii 
Scarborough, seed of, 573 
the Atamasco, 249 
the Ooldcn-rayed, 14 
the Guernsey, 200 
the large St. Bruno's, 17 J 
the Nile, 531 
the old Hhite, 14 
the Plantain, 5s0 
the Royal Water, 131 
the showv Japan, 14 
the Spirej 264 
the Tig,r, 15, 230 
the White, 322 
the White Trumpet, 15 
the Yellow Pond, 374 
Trumpet, 443 
White African, 287 
Lilies, 94, 138, 337, 405, 409 
are they herbaceous ? 547 
Arum, 45, 500, 571 
-drum, planted out, 417 
Belladonna, in pots, 3sl 
bulbs of, to plant, 15 
culture of, 601. 621 
culture of, in windows, 14 
Day, 208 
Eucliaris, 432 
for open border, 652, 027 
for pot culture, 186 
in frame, 650 
in the open ground, 35" 

Madonna, 274 
Martagon and other, 170 
not starting, 58 
of the Valley, 410 
of the Valley for market, lx" 
of the Valley, growing, 1 *j 
out of doors, 336 
Plantain, 203 
potting, 397, 393 
repotting the bulbs of, 14 
soil for potting, 573 
the Torch, 362, 443 
Tiger, 600 

Tiger, in the wild garden, 651 

treatment of, 614, 628 
varieties of Martagon, 177 
water, 131 
white, 232 
Lime. 634 
and slugs, 10 
for land, 147 
Lime water, use of, 627 
I.imnanthemum nymph<e>ddr 3>7 
Limnanthes Douglas!, 1>9 
Linaria reticulata, 245 
Linnaia borealis, 299, 654 
Unseed beer, 214 
Linum grandiflorum, 612 
provinciate, 217 
triqynum, 397, 610, 611, 620 
Liquorioe, 585 

Liintoriec plant, the, 5S5, 605, 629, G43 
Lithospermum prostratum, 208, 058 
l.ivistona Uoogendorpi, 515 
Loam, 214 

Lobelia cardinalis, flowers of, 472 
fulgens Victoria, 299 
scarlet, 442 

splendent, flowers of, 472 
Lobelias, blue, 418 
for cuttings, 79 
from seed, 515 
North American, 472 
wintering, 262 
Locality, 530 
and soil, 255, 283 
London Pride, 217 
Lonirera fragrantissima , 636 
Loughborough boiler, 345, 420 
Luculia gratissima, 381 
gratissima in pots, 450, 

Lupine, blue, 375 
Lupines, 375 


Lupinvs polyphylluf, 375 
Lychnis chaleedonica, fl.-pl., 657 
double white, 209 
vespertina, 209 
Viscaria splendens, pi., 658 


M adonna Lilies, 274 

Maggot, Celery, 532 
Maggots, 227 
in Onions, 268, 282 
Magnolia glauca, 257 
not blooming, 600, 520, 534 
Maiden-hair fronds fading, 491 
Manure, 457 
artificial, 446 
bone, 50 

earth closet, 618 
fish as, 21, 81 

for Asparagus, seaweed as, 577 
for fruit trees, 358 
for garden, 61 

for herbaceous border, 436, 451 

for plants, 9 

fowls', 359, 382 

from earth closet, 665 

from fowl-house, 592, 615, 

hops as. 21, 31 

leather dust as, 170 

liquid, 170 

liquid, applying in winter, 563 
liquid, for Gladioli, 190 
liquid, to fruit trees in winter, 524 
of pigs for vegetables, 35 
rabbit, 634 

reducing bones for, 160 
Beaweed as, 606 
spent hops as, 435 
sprats as, 577, 613 
straw r. moss, 634, 664 
waste paper as, 170 
worms in, 21 
Manures, artificial, 419 
artificial chemical, 664 
for bulbs, 18 
for top-dressing, 10 
yard, application of, 446 
Manuring, 86 
and trenching, 446 
dwarf Roses, 72 
Maples, Japanese, 455 
Marguerite, double Aurora, 51C 
the blue, 571, 364 
Marguerites, 219, 286, 409 
under glass, 327 
Marigold, dwarf French, 336 
new French comjmct a<Jd..drived, 337 
Marigolds, 206 
African, 482 
Corn, 227 
French, 43, 612 
in autumn, 471 
Marmalade, Orange, 63 
Martagon Lily, a white, 217 
Martvnia fragrans, 43, 572 
Marvel of Peru, 374, 387, 411 
Matricaria inodora, fl.-pl., 240 
inodora, to propagate double, 82 
Meadow Rues, 425 
Mealy bug, the, 213 
ou Vines, 633, 654, 665 
Meat, potted, 527 
tainted, 63 

Medeola asparagoides, 610 
Medesia asparagoides, 576 
Medlar, culture of the, 198 
Medlar tree, pruning, 588, 598 
Melon, the, 399 
Honfleur, 181 

Melons, 71, 153,165,207, 228, *266, 261. 317, 
325, 338, 567, 653, 659 
culture of, 188, 200 
diseases and Insects of, 400 
early, in pots, 467 
earthing up, 400 
flavour of, 400 
for frame, 591 
growing made easy, 615 
grown without heat, 659 
heat for, 106 

heat, moisture, and shade for, 400 
in frames, 7, 154, 196,400 
packing, 434 
raising plants of, 399 
setting the fruit of, 400 
soil for, 399 
temperature for, 400 
water, In America, 119 
thout fire heat, 400 
Memoranda for next year, 331 
Mercury, 678, 617 
Mertensia virginlca, 115 
Mesembryanthemuru tricolor, 374 
Mesembryanthemums in London, 40 
Mespilus grandiflorus, 329 
Mice and Crocuses, 460, 510 
and garden crops, 79 
and Peas, 6, 21 
in greenhouse, 559 
killing, 93 

v. Peas and Beans, 604 
Michaelmas Daisies, 362, 442 
Mignonette, 117, 216, 388, 501) 
for winter, 364 
in conservatory, 214 
indoors, 260 
in pots, 19, 41S 
wild, 531 
new and old, 585 
Mildew in open air, 382 
Milk, curdled, 372 
for hens and chicks, 437 
Milla biflora, 271 


Milla biflora for cut flowers, 264 
Miinulus inoscliatus ruber, 261 
Miniature baA;tt Fern, 203 
Minnows in aquarium, 296 
Mint, green, 455 
Mistletoe, 157 
on Apple trees, 50, 154 
propagating, 627, 639, 652 
Mixture, 634, 653 
Mock Oranges, 25S 
Moles, 50, 75, 420 
in gardens. 268, 306, 510 
their mischief v. their utility, 3S3 
Moneywort, Golden, 94 
Monthretia Pottei, 44 
Mont d'Or, or Butter Beans, 328 
Mori rand ia son chi folia, 93 
Mortar rubbish, 634 
Moss for Orchids, 672 
freeing grass from, 21 
on law ns, 266 
Mosses, Club, 155 

Moulds in greenhouses, plants for, 499 
Mowing machine, 596, 619 
Mulberries, 370 
culture of, 198 

Mulberry tree not growing, 509 
young, 224 
Mulching, 506 
plants with stones, 214 
tan os a, 332 
r. watering, 23*2, 290 
what is it? 575 
with stones, 259 
Musa Cavendishii, 433 
plant, 577 

Muscari botrvoides, 107 
botrvoides album, 564 
Musk,'490 
in Rose bed, 179 

Mushroom houses, flies and insects in 
251 

woodlice in, 34 
Mushroom, section of true, 205 

spawn, 518 
spawn, good, 589 
fritr, 205 

Mushrooms, 205, 532 
easy culture of, 251 
growing in shedB, 666 
grow ing, small work on, 575 
In boxes, 220 
in cave, 647 
in cellars, 239, 2S4, 647 
in sheds, 382 
not growing, 25 
w ithout spawn, 20 
Mussel scale, 377 
Myosotis, 583 
and Aquilegia, 591 
dissitiflora, 108, 531, 630 
dissitiflora alba, 580 
MvrtJe, sickly, 578, 609 
Myrtles, 456, 516 
not flowering, 387 
pruning, 538 


N arcissus, goi 

dubius, 580 
early, 661 

Liliuin, and Scilla, 006, 629 
maximus, 605, 585 
minor, 564 
poeticus, 549 
the Poet's, 549 
Narcissi, 602, 630 
bulbs, 131, 
not blooming, 192 

potting up, for indoor decoration, 463 
Nasturtium, Flame, 531 
w reath, 425, 631 
Nasturtiums, 582 
double, propagating, 374, 39*- 
Tom Thumb, 373 
Nectarines, 129 
and Peaches, 248, 966, 338 
good, 448 
splitting, 402, 468 
stones of, splitting, 353 
Nemophila insignia, 107 
Nerine Fothergilli, 418 
Neste, wasps’, 395 
Nettles as a vegetable, 427 
New pan suspender, 213 
New Zealand Flax, 275 

hardiness of, 216 

New Zealand plants from seed, 4J) 

New Zealand Speedwells, 305 
Nicotians afflnis, 5, 103, 404 
hardiness of, 131 
out of doors, 336, 350 
wintering, 353 
Nierembergias, 304 
Nile Lilly, the, 531 
Nitrate of soda for plants, 60 
Nuphar advena, 374 
lutea, 311 
Nuts, Cob, 650 
for market, 353 
X’li'terinlo seb'oinoidrs, 24m 


O bituary, Mr. c. w. Shaw sco 

Odontoglossuni crispum, 660 
(Enothera Fraseri, 058 
montana. 239 
Oil stoves, 406, 526 
Oleanders, pruning, 432, 464 
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xi 


rtarisiadChoi*}®. ^ 
or Eurvbia Haasti, 212 
OapfcaW** reroa, 108, W5 

SliTjU, 266. 313. 517 
rri maggot*, 232 
iti th«r culture, 1*3 
inmmn-wan, 571 
mlturt of, 574 
It oo. 283 
Giant Zittau, 328 

Globe-Shaped, for exhibiting, 643 
nut on, 617 
hupe r. mull. 328 
argots in, 26S 
Kvug autumn, 293 
suing in iDtumn, 276 
suing on stiff soil, 336 
ririeuea and diseases of, 574 
Ovwrdes .iowfAiusi, 483, 662 
i.Tir.h, culture of, 635 
Oacge and Lemon trees, 593, 616 
Onega and Citrons, 414 
•Orange tne losing its leaves, 69 
Orange trees, large, 451 
treatment of, 09,93 
Otrhard house, the, 356, 606 
drainage of, 356 
tiling, 563 

general management of, 357 
Mart houses, 16, 71,153, 243, 325, 36*3, 
457 

Orchid, the ideal, 48 
•Minis, 48,354 

a m' kovtf, 47, C60 
c f-M Vinter jhvcrinn, 47 
iJrchids, coni, Su, 538 
culture of, 5S. 92 
Lwt Indian, lt *9 
Epiphytal. 30 

Easrlwh, disease in, 592, 614, 629 
far eren-garden, 640, GOO 
far Fern case, 249 
Iran seed, 638 
list of cool, 31 
mow for, 572 
spot on, 353 
Mid house, 30 
Mis, British, 163 
feli/olii, 229 
manuka, 55 
maculata, white, 216 
marula, maculata, anrl mario, 131) 
Oruithogilum nutans, 91 
Otbomu craasifolia, 444 
0ul»cwnua,59 
Intel, 362 


p.EoMES, 2te, Ml 
a herbaceous, 470 
not low cringe 
t'auit lor shed, 542 
Ws, a (mnt/wf, 049 
Chusan, 373 
^hns, 444, 594 
culture of, 509 
Jetarafiw, 515 
djing, 93 
greenhouse, 375 
m Sower, 192 
frapas Grass, 127, CC2 
cwicratiums, culture of, 66 
^cumvariegatum, 444 
r “*J r election, 651 
propagation of, 229 

4.15,46,117 po 

and\iola*, 248 

«»t sorts to grow, 435 
eaten off, 135 
fancy, 651 
fr on, 13«, 252 
«exhibition, 39, 40, 44 
far autumn bed, 174 

&K 3 *}“■«•».* 

out, 650 
f^P^ating, 44 

small, 189 1 

■***.«. m ' 134 

Mm 

Paraffin oil, 109 ’ 

tfSSsr'" 

*7 l ‘h ifrev, 423 

£ r k S 4 erfeath ^.a3, 

SSw'te? 

'il^s 10 ”' 529 
c*E, 
ftsSSM* 


Passion fruit, 434 
Pastry, Spanish, 160 
Pavia macrostachya, 314 
Pea, American Wonder, 047 
early Paragon, 449 
early Sunnse, 26S 
main crop, 431 
the earliest, 430 
Peas, 4, 25, 117, 139, 492, 517 
and Beans v. mice, 604 
and birds, 103 
and mice, 6, 21 
and sparrows, 10, 75 
autumn, 382 
best market, 480 
early, 206, 394, 457 
everlasting;, 240 
garden, 607 
good late, 313 

K een, to preserve, 296 
te, 36, 86, 90, 105, 431 
not growing, 648 
on iron hurdles, 592, 646 
picking, 206, 220 
planting, 634 
preserving from birds, 7 
second early, 430 
sowing, 617 
sweet, 107 

to protect from sparrow's, 01 
tall v. dwarf, 403 
wire supports for, 2S2 
without sticks or hurdles, C44 
young, 97 

Peach and Nectarine, characteristics of 
the, 121 

culture of the. 122 
forcing the, 312 
leaves of, blistered, 200 
life history of, 342 
Peaches, 129, 153, 237, 325 
and Nectarines, 248, 266, 33$ 
and Nectarines, planting, 121 
culture of, 562 
falling off, 370 
from seed, 302, 314, 370 
gathering the fruit, 122 
packing, 434 
under glass, 508 
varieties of, 123 
varieties for late houses, 342 
weight of, 448 
when to prune, 7 
Peach border, to raise, 154 
Peach house after fruiting, 577, 5OS 
the early, 311 
the late, 341 

Peach houses, ante in, 200 
late, 234 

Peach tree not fruiting, 141 
Peach trees, black fly on, 73 
insects and diseases of, 122 
leaves falling from, 172 
protecting, 598 
protecting the blossom, 122 
pruning, 26 

pruning and training, 342 
transplanting large, 122, 377 
value of maiden, 341 
Pear, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 302 
Marie Louise, 390 
Pears, 89, 153, 549 
and Apples, 338 
and Apples, gathering, 302 
choice, 370 
early, 244 

examples of vertical train imr for choice, 
633 

for stewing, 507 
gathering and storing, 101 
grafts of, 033 

how they bear their fruit, 413 
on walls, 89 
Palmette Verrier, 89 
propagation of, 101 
summer management of, 90 
thinning the fruit, 90 
varieties of, 102 
wasp-eaten, 832 
winter management, 101 
Pear tree, protecting the blossoms, 101, 
390, 449 

unfruitful, 524, 530 
Pear trees, 106 

cnd^Apple frees, branches of unpmntd, 

budding, 102 
cordon, 80 
espalier, 80 
insects on, 395 
insects and diseases of, 101 
large, 659 
lichens on, 536 
pyramid, 89 
standard, 80 
unfruitful, 461 
Peat, 214, 344 
Peel, candied, 460 
Pelargonium v. Geranium, 410 , 400 
Pelargoniums, 4, 138, 237, 248, 2 s 0 , 324, 
405, 431, 476, 580, 653, 655 
and Geraniums, 504 
cultivation of, 573 
disease in, 183 
double Ivy-leaved, 120 
double zonal, 179 
dwarf double-flowered, 278 
for next winter, treatment of, 135 
in glasshouses, 15 
in greenhouse, 027 
Ivy-leaf, for greenhouse, 605 
Potting, 120 

preserving old, 399, 432 
propagating bedding, 232 
select, 222 
show and fancy, in* 


Pelargoniums, specimen, 353 ' 
tricolor, 287 

winter-flowering, 344, 392, 511 
zonal, 376, 470, 630 
Pentstemon Murrayanus, 27 
Pcnstemons, 206, 274, 280, 324, 362 
and Phloxes, 317, 400 
and their culture, 612 
»•' notes on, 55 
seedling, 39, 585 
Perennials, hardy, 651, G5S 
hardy, some select, 657 
soil for, 10, 21 
Pcriploca graca, 25S 
Periwinkles, tender, 327 
Pemettya mucronata, 106, 212 
Petroleum and paraffin, 470 
Pets, household, in suburban gardens, 064 
Petunias, 96, 138, 195, 304 
double, 293 

growing, for exhibition, 663 
propagating, 262 
raising from seeds, 131 
Beedling, 299 

PHsonocoma prolifera, 491 
Phacnocomas, 58 
treatment of, 6 
Phlomis fruticosa, 253 
Phlox Drummomli, 583 
Drummondi grandiflora, 43, 107 
Nelsoni, 208 
subulata, 5S3 
verna, 583 
Phloxes, 4, 207 
and Pentetenions, 317, 409 
failure of, 310, 404 
leaves of, curling, 100 
perennial, 460 
to propagate in spring, 39 
Phormium tenax, 232 
Phygelius capensis, 442 
Physalis Alkekengi, Is 
edulis, 434 

Physianthus cdbens, 363 
Picea nobilis, 650 
nobilis from seeds, 664 
Pickles, mixed, 4S0 
Pi coke as it is, 519 
florist’s idea!, 510 
Picotees, 337, 435 

and Carnations, 288, 317, 353, 142, 510, 
635, 642, 652 

Carnations, and Pinks, 330 
dying off, 363 
or Carnations, 374 
propagation of, 230 
Pie, Apple, 396 
rabbit, 423 

Pies, Apple, flavourings for, 424 
mince, 527 

mince, without meat, 544 
pork, 527 
Pigeon,452 
Pigeons, Jacobin, 372 
Pigs : do they pay? 12, 52,02, 111, 137 
for fattening, 276 
Pillars, 350 
Pinching plants, 222 
Pine-apple, the, 392 
Pines, houses for, 392 
insects on, 394 

management of fruiting plants of, 393 
packing, 434 
planting out, 303 
propagation of, 303 
successional plants of, 893 
temperatures for, 394 
varieties of, 394 
watering, 394 
Pinguicula hirtiihra, 541 
Pinguiculas, 541 
Pink, Austrian feathered, 273 
Caucasian, 273 
Sand, 273 
the Maiden, 273 
the garden, 229 
toothed, 273 
white, Mrs. Sinkin's, 232 
Pinks, 139, 274, 275, 317, 337, 435, 470 
alpine, 273 
and Carnations, 248 
and spiders, 216 
Carnations, and Picotees, 886 
for forcing, 386 
Indian, 43 
late-struck, 322 
Mule, 245 

propagation of, 230 
treatment of, 100 
Pipes, hot-water, 661 
hot-water, cement for, 605 
hot-water, felt for, 395 
jointing, 576 

water not circulating in, 40 
Pits and frames, 15, 34 
and frames, vegetables in. 4 
Plan cf ganlt-n at Hurd- ad, 281 
Plant, a good, for a greenhouse, 102 
a pretty carpeting, 27 
a pretty rock, 531 
arrangement, 580 
a showy green firmse, 98 
flowering water, 027 
for hall, 062 

for sunny hank, a good, 283 
ginger-beer, 437 
name of, 345 
the Aucuba as a pot, 47 
the Liquorice, 585 
vagaries, 422 

wall, the Euonymus as, 370 
Plants, 469 

a friend for amateurs, 10 

after blooming, 252 

after flowering, treatment of, 132 


Plants and gaslight, 557 
and slugs, 641 
arrangement of, 246, 209 
arrangement of bedding, 178, 102 
bare at bottom, 288 
becoming drawn, 80 
bedding, 90, 117, 130, 174, 1S5, 24S, 521 
376, 428, 456, 487, 520, 586 
bedding, arrangement of, 246 
betiding, preserving in winter, 533 
beneath trees, 441 
best variety of, 033 
blue-flowered, 3 
Castor-oil, 565 

climbing, 130, 145, 265, 353, 4?5 
climbing and twining, 355 
climbing, for porch, 634 
climbing, in country districts, 146 
climbing, to train, 173 
cutting down after flowering, 500 
dividing, 299, 311 
easily-grown greenhouse, 540 
fading in conservatory, 120, 169 
failing, 156, 345 
fine-leaved, 4 
fine-leaved or tropical, 1 
flowering, 146 

food, injured by insects, 160 

for aquarium, 512, 544 

for Australia, 420, 450, 464 

for back wall of vinery, 614 

for bog garden, 386 

for centre of bed, 472 

forcing, 432 

for clayey bank, 349 

for cool greenhouses, 293 

for dry soil, 643 

for front garden, 265 

for greenhouse, 599, 623, 637, 638, 650 

for London greenhouse, 53 

for London rockery, 635 

for moulds in greenhouses, 499 

for north window, 214 

for Rhododendron beds, 274 

for room culture, 72, 103 

for screen, 477 

for shaded greenhouse, C, 19, 344 

for shady border, 61 

for shady house, 103 

for small gardens, 05 

for spring and summer, 109 

for stone walls, 239 

for stumps of trees, 464 

for sunless borders, 44, 56 

for the conservatory, 96 

for the conservatory, two, 516 

for town, 652, 659 

for trellis work, 293 

for unheated greenhouses, 169 

for verges, 87 

for winter beds, 564 

fumigating insects on, 568 

good room, 002 

good room and window, 158 

greenhouse, 337 

grown in gardens, 285 

half-hardy bedding, 280 

hardening off bedding, 132 

hardening off for winter, 471 

hard-wooded, 375 

hard-wooded greenhouse, 447 

hardy, 117, 248, 271, 551, 6G2 

hardy autumn-flowering, 311 

hardy, culture of, 402 

hardy, for London greenhouse, 53 

hardy herbaceous, 470 

hardy, under glass. 497 

hardy r. bedding out, 103 

hardy, why amateurs fail with, 264 

heat for stove, 293 

herbaceous, 138, 165, 435, 51 

herbaceous, after flowering, 299, 318 

herbaceous, notes on, 546 

herbaceous, transplanting, 628 

housing, 317 

in flower, 426 

in gardens, why they die, 150 
in pots, greenhouse w ithout, 475 
in pots, top-dressing, 399 
in rooms, 378, 444 
in winter, preserving, 199 
Japanese, 33 

keeping from draught, 252 
keeping in attics, 252, 318 
manures for, 9 
medicinal, 627 
names of, 662 

New Zealand, from seed, 450 
nitrate of soda for, 60 
?i able sub-tropical, 539 
out-of-doors greenhouse, 184 
preparing for forcing, 33 
propagating early flowering, 152 
propagating herbaceous, 299 
propagation of stove, 1 
purchase of, 458 
raising in sand. 30 
rare, for open-air cultivation, 130 
right way of growing, 145 
rock, 426 

rock, selection of, 484 
specimen, 570 
spring-flowering, 130 
staking, 20, 138, 174 
stove, 337, 655 
stove, heat for, 310 
stove, in vinery, 10 
stove, winter-blooming, 487 
strong smelling, protective power of, 
590. 006 
succulent, 317 

suitable for permanent cultivation in 
rooms, 158 

suitable for window s, 113 
summer-blooming, for greenhouse, 249 
Tasmanian, from seed, 292 
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Vegetables, forcing, 650 
for exhibition, 419 
importation of, 419 
market, 540 

mulching advanced crops of, 160 
notes on forcing, 518 
selecting, 419 
select winter, 555 
some good, 492 
sowing eark, 57 
successional cropping, 224 
to sow, 25, 46, 97 
transplanting, 220 
varieties of, 517 
winter treatment of, 402 
worms in crops of, 574 
worth growing, 510 
Vegetable gardens, formation of, Sol 
Vegetable quarters, double cropping of, 

Vegetable refuse, 354 
Vegetable Marrows, 49, 71, 105, 117, 282 
366, 654 
bitter, 431 
cutting, 240 

in light and heavy material, 328 
small v. large, 268 
turning yellow, 3a2 
Vegetarianism, 451, 471 
Vegetarian, some reasons for being a, 30» 
some reasons for not being a, 420 
Vegetation in the Scilly Isles, 385 
Ventilation, greenhouse, 055 
Verbena, the, and its culture, 209 
sweet-scented, 573, 5M 
Verbenas from seed, 565 
raising, from seed, 115 
Vermin, 505 

Veronica Anderson i, 531 
longifolia var. subsessilis, 652 
Traversi, 328 
Veronicas, 305, 324, 554 
seedling, 299 
shrubby, moving, 661 
when to plant, 179 

Victoria, Australia, Tree Ferns in, 473 
Vine border, making. 258 
wireworm in, 480, 493 
Vine borders, 82 
icharcoal in, 92 
covering, 279 
i watering inside, 279 
Vne, diseases of the, 101 
for planting, 172 
in pot, 244 
insects of the, 171 
in the qpen air, 101 
not fruiting, 487 

prolife outdoor, at Boche^sur-Yoii, 105 
Vines, 36, 57, 96, 153, 165, 223, 248, 260, 
281, 2S9, 305, 31.7, 324, 338, 406, 415, 
428, 447, 488. 520, 551, 580, 630 
affected with bug, 395 
air roots on, 189 
and Hoses for greenhouses, 572 
applying gas tar to, 559 
best kinds to plant, 259 
bleeding, 106 
culture of, 171 
disbudding, 279 
early, 80, 365, 456, 653 
fruiting, management of, £79 


Vines, grow ing in pots, 468 
in a greenhouse, 336, 559 
in late houses, 25 
in pots, 300, 302 
late, 80, 104, 365, 457, 053 
leaves falling off, 37 
leaves of, turning pale, 172 
mealy bug on, 301, 033, 054, C05 
mid-season, 053 
mildew’ on, 73 

new rods on old Grape, 73, 02 
not fruiting, 279 
old v. young, 503 
outdoor Grape, 105, 100, 530 
planting, 7 

planting, for fruiting, 524 
propagation of, 761 
pruning, 390, 448 
raising, 259 
raising, from eves, 601 
renovating old* 101, 29u 
ripening the wood of, 390 
spur r. rod-pruning, 290 
stems of, near hot-water pipes, 035 
stopping and training, 171 
stopping and tying, 279 
summer management of, 290 
thinning the fruit of, 171 
to manure, 174 
training and pruning, 259 
treatment of nouses, 185 
varieties of, 162 
watering, 171 
winter pruning, 161 
Vinegar, Black Currant, 296 
Vinery, blind for, 31 
Cinerarias in, 343 
early routine work in, 259 
flies in, 100 
flowers near, 585, 696 
plants for back wall of, 614 
red spider in, 290, 318 
stove plants in, 19 
system, the one, 587 
the amateur's, 300 
the early, 25s 
the ground, 300 
the late, 289 
treatment of, 190 
unheated, 300 
Vineries, early, 428 
late, 520 

w hat to grow on back walls of, 577, 03 
Viola, propagation of, 229 
Violas, 206, 583 
and Pansies, 212, 248 
bedding, 94, 232 
Violet, Comte Brazz iV Huff, 4C9 
Marie Louise, 374, 454 
the yew Holland , 409 
Violets. 170, 223, 482, 502, 514, 526, 53‘J 
57 9 

alter blooming, 55 
Dog's-tooth, 27, 456 
in autumn, 361 
in autumn and winter, 596 
in greenhouse, 44 
Neapolitan, 44 

Neapolitan, for winter blooming, 19 
not blooming, 18 
propagating, 239 
winter-flowering, 320 


Virginian Creeper, colouring of, 427 
in church decorations, 336 
propagating, 359 
Veitch’s, 252, 484 

Virginian Lungwort, 115 


W 

W ALES. Camellias outdoors In, 658 
Walks, 25, 354 
and edgings, 446 
and lawns, 281 
l>est edgings for garden, 35 
draining, 577 
edgings for garden, 133 
garden, 240, 395 
grubs in garden, 109 
weeds on, 887 
Wallflower, alpine, 595 
double dwarf, 44 
Harbinger, 565 
sowing double, 035 
Wallflowers, 131, 138, 227, 583 
all the year round, 164 
and other hardy plants in pots, 220 
and Stocks, 409 
and Sweet Williams, 276 
double crimson and yellow, 643 
in pots, 69. 233 
Wall fruit trees, 105 
Wall gardening, lessons in, 115 
Wall, greenhouse, 566 
naked, how to cover quickly, 386 
Hose for, 345 
Walls, Cherries on, 158 
climbers for sunless, 44, 50 
gardening on, 114 
Pears on, 89 

Roses and Camellias on !>ack, 30 
shrubs to cover, 87 
Wall-tree cover, improved, 294 
Walnuts, cultivation of, 175 
gathering and preserving, 332 
gathering the nuts, 175 
propagation of, 175 
Walnut trees, 659 
training and pruning, 176 
Washingtonia nlifera, 515 
Washleather, cleaning, 149 
Wasps, 50, 110, 305 
and Tomatoes, 828 
in bee-hives, 294 
Wasps’ nests, 395 
nests, extinguisher for. 40 
Water cleaner, a penny, 422 
Watering, 506 
in open ground, 227 
plants, 91, 200 
Tree Ferns, 50 
Seed beds, 63 
v. mulching, 232, 290 
Water Lilr, 566 
yellow, 311 

I Pater Melons, group of, 119 
in pit, 60t} 

Water pij>cs, varnish on hot, 160 
Wax, 511 
Weather, the, 616 
Weeds and grubs, 375 
and weeding, 507 


Weeds, lawn, 28, 585 
on lawns, 57,170, 375, 603, 639 
on lawns, destroying, 565 
on walks, 387 

Weevils and caterpillars, 377 
Westmoreland, view of garden in, 459 
Wheat, blighted blade of, 477 
White Lily of the Incas, 191 
Whitlavia grandiflora. 43 
Wild garden, Tiger Lilies in, 651 
Willow herbs, 378 
Willows, cutting, 436 
Windflower, the scarlet, 264 
Windflowers, 621 
Window-box, 663 
Window-boxes, shrubs for, 301 
Window gardening, outside cases for, 127 
Window gardens, 139 
Window plants, notes on, 238 
treatment of, 113 
Windows, Lily culture in, 14 
plants suitable for, 113 
Tomatoes in, 80 
Wine, Coltsfoot, C3 
Coltsfoot, t« make, 123 
Elderberry, 437 
Lemon, 63 
Parsnip, 63 

Rasin. 137, 424, 495, 527 
Winter Cherry, 18 
Wireworm, 436 
in vine border, 480, 493 
Wistaria freely trained, 218 
Woodlioe, destroying, 370, 382 
eating Foxgloves, 359 
in frames, 61, 75 
in greenhouse, 50 
in Mushroom houses, 34 
plague of, 664 
to destroy, 119 
Wood stumps, removing, 578 
Woodwork, tar for, 592, 655 
Worms in lawns, 10, 40, 382 
in manure, 21 
in vegetable crops, 574 
Wort (Dutch), 494 


y 

Y EAST for home-made bread, 296 
Yews, Irish, cutting down, 51U 
moving large, 474 
ungainly, 631, 645 
Young Potatoes for Christinas, 220 
Yucca fllamentosa, 628 
flaccida, 245 
gloriosa, 503 

gloriosa not blooming, 514 
Yuccas, 628 


Z 

Z ENOBIA pulverulcnta, 235,57 
Zenobia speciosa, 212 
Zenohias, the, 235 
Zephyr a nthes A lama sen, 249 
Zinc pans for hanging baskets, 59 
Zinnias, double, 223 
raising, for borders, 631, 638 
to raise, 106 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 8. 1884, 


ONE PENNY. 


■PRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES!!—This Lb the pCONOMY 

X beet time for planting. 10,000 well-grown trees to be iJ by using 8 

. post™ now 


I i7J| va MOLLIS.—Nobody can conceive the 
flwSTof'thwehwdj plan* without seeing thorn. 
^St?ftS^dW?llow They are perfectly hardy 

£ hffi or mum 

\ fciiii*6!!»Mrfthbu4»,188 and 2Se dozen. —-- 
-f JiC80WE, BoUjn Nnnery. UptofcForest 

iSeyTAZAim-Healthy pi 

ZUUU ie<tithbada6^mieti«for fo.v«p I --.^ e - 
1 Mk mA u A Bonlt. double white, *c. 20s. ana zoe. 

I &8*e JdXPw. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 

i/utbei elttui (tie Lad)« LiceTforaLvery elegant, la , 

.. MtrteniUfce beat golden Fern, 9d.; Dorjop- 
Iri ptisan, mat dLtlact and beautiful. 9i 
■atath*canto*Pern, 9d.; Ptwis argyrea, Silver Fern, 

.a- 

■era, errata* rLuome#, 64; the eight for to. 6<L See 
mibnt.-wlL OBUWK, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest i 


sold it the -v-- 

for successful cultivation .- mp*-▼ itadfytna 

sassEgs i Pfe 

- *1 SALE.—10,000 strong trees that 

n at once, to be acid at a sacrifice to dear 
and Pears, any variety, standards, trained, 
h . and 18a. per dozen ; Plums, Damsons, 
i and 24s, dozen; Apricots and Peaches, 
trained trees. 5a each. 5<te. dr«i; m 


plants^ weU fjLEARANCE 
forcing in 6-inch VI will bear fruit a 
“ — J 1 ground. Apples an 

&.irZF3. SawM F-BTas- 

Hillingdon Heath, UibridgS . __ 

PLEARANCE 8ALE (BargainJ.-Several hun- 

Vl dred well-grown Gooseberry and Currant bushw, ^ycar 

and 4-year-old tree?, best varieties only ; ground wanted; will 
take lk. jper 100. TC*. for 600, 120a. for lOOO. or 2s. bd. per doz. 
—T HA WKIN8, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbndgo. _ 

I SALE.—15,000 Rosea in 

Hybrid Perpetuals wtth shoots 3ifeet and 
— —if net less than 100 be taken 35s. 
1000-T. HAWKINS, F RHJ, 

SALE.—Roses I Roses !—Bar- 
atralsht standards, in good varieties, fine 
12? dozen.-! J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 

I^TSALE. —Roses i Roses I—H iw- 
oollection oannot fail to please. 40 best se- 
erpetuals. Cash with order.—T. J. HAW- 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge.__ 


QUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS to 

O produce a continued succession of the beet and moot 
useful kinds of vegetables throughout the year; prices from 
£1 la . to jSlO 10». Oanriage tree. Particular* on application 

QUTTON’S PARCELS POST COlLECTION8 

O OF SEEDS arranged to meet the convenience of those 
residing at a distance from a railway Btation. Full particn- 
law on application. __ 

QUTTON’S 22s. 6d. PARCELS POST COM 

Q FOSITE COLLECTION, containing 50 favourite vttrie 

_, ties of vegetable seeds aDd 24 varieties of flower seeds, will 

best be delivered free to any address in the United Kingdom on 
1 receipt of a remittance for 21a. fid _ ' 

QUTTON’S 14e. PARCELS POST COhlPO- 

O BITE COLLECTION, containing 40 favourite varieties 
of vegetable:geed« and 18 varieties of flower seeds; will be 
delivered free to any address In the United Kingdom on 
receipt of a remittance for 13a id. _ 

QUTTONS 10s. PARCEL8 POST COMPO- 

O SITE COLLECTION, containing 30 favourite varieties 
of vegetable seeds and 12 varieties of flower seeds, will be 
delivered free to any address in the United Kingdom on 
receipt of a lemittance for 9s. 6<L 

QUTTON’S 7s. PARCELS POST COMPO- 

--a-._i -.-53 favourite varieties 

u, .-- - flower seeds, will be 

deiivared free to any address in the United Kingdon on 


pLEARANCE 
VJ varieties, dwarf _1- 

JUUUIU 11 Uujh;ujk.-.u« -- 4 feet long. 5s. 6d. dozen, or 

Gtrtea Unit ; cornu u large ai a Walnut, 3«. 6d. and .£7 10*. for 500. £12 10f> pe r - 
(asn mailer fc fid. dowm See catalogue.—W. M. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

1TE feWaizery, Ppton, Forest Gate, K. _PLEARANCE 

lOICii and RARE PALMS.—Tne following U gain.-Fine atn 
tn aoccgrt the mart elegant In cultivation: Oocoe bushy heads, 12s. ; 

Httoa, 1* 54: Areca Verechaffelti, Is.; Kentia Heath. Uxbridge, 
fwu h. 54' K FonWriaoa 1b. 6d. : Geoootna AfTvVn A VPI? 

SUM: Au-ca <uciJa, I?. 64; Euterpe cduli*. Pd ; HLEAKAM^L 
K»csior &.-W. M. C’KoWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, VI kins' guinea col 
lected Hybrid Perp 

in SHOW AND DECORATIVE PKLAR- KJJfB| V - R - HB ' . - I O VlTE COLLECTION, containing ' 

< ^ 5 * v 7UM8.-r»elve splendid named varieties PARNATIONS AN1) PICOTEfcS, largo plants of vegetable seeds and 8 varieties of 

“ . t wtyrpya for Corent Carden, each as Mer- \J of best named varieties ; Bride, Glolre de Nancv, Souve- cteiiTjrod tree to any address in the 

(jtm. Tommy Dodd, 8t. Mande, Duchess of D Lr de la Malmaison, and such, 8s. per dozen ; border varie- p^eipt of a remittance tor 7s. 

_T UAWK “ 8 ' '■ ras - mu ^^. 

k. rK-h h'. nVCLAMBMOKASDIFbORUM, White Swan, 

, S " V'Dnbbg ^ pereicura. and all the very best varieties ; large bulbs, 10s. 

to* of W ,* Je6 P'&ner writes: do ?--small conns. 2s. Gd. doz-T. J. HA WKIN8, F.K.H.S.. 

^■ sSSVS’SSt . mfenSto HsSg Uxbridge. _MiMPH 

\d5ded?; tl?c> pHkYSANTHEMUM CUUTINGS from 200 mu-Jens. streete. 
o special VI 0 f the best show varieties Is. dozen 1&L tiocouection. g^MSanS 1 
ff Prise medals). -T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Dihnd ge. 


& SONS, the Queens Seedsmen, 

ecial Warrant to HR.EL the Prinoe of Wales, 
Bed Establishment, READING _ 

J STOCBL — Handsome and choice 
and deciduous trees for avenues, parka, 
" * and cheap. List free on 

A OO.. Nurserymen and 


| QUTTON i 

O end by Spe 

1 Royal Berks 8e< 

QURPLUS 

O evergreen — - - 

— L i, Ac. Very good 

__-ICHARD 8MITH 

Seed Merchants. Worcester. _ 

PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSES, &c.-The 
JL best kinds of Camellia. Azalea, Bouvardia. Croton, Ejd' 
phyllum, Gardenia. Ixora, Primula, Rhc>d(KieLdron, &ica. 
Epacris, Climbers, Ferns, etc . to d «cr,bed ln list, free to 


PHnAEGONIOMS, Regal, Show, and Fancy, 

Boi«.U i . ^ D fn? ro,)apati ona Intended strong plants in single pots, very best varieties. ». 

nienaea dozen,20»tl00 Satisfaction guaranteed.—T. HAWKINS, 
^liBingdon Heatn, Uxbndge.___ 

Jis from the trJe -Whoh£ H-ENIfeTAS-—Beautiful bushy plants m Large 
TA LVCS corn—— C ° M tdm ited. London „ P°t*. full of bloom, 8s. per dozen.—i J. HAWKIN& 

hltw£jU8>AL BEGONIAS- gmiOAdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ _ 

FUCHSIA CUTTINGS.-100 beat named vane- 

Lev • do'jf,if. 2 y w , s “‘ c d Packets; single, « tie8 « including Mrs. Bundle, Lucy Finnls, Ear! BeaooDS- 
^ aud 58 All Dee aU the latest varieties. 1*. dozen; 7a 10R- 

T-HAWRINB. HUlAngdon Heath. Uxhridfa _ 

•• wiU bi£E^ T F M > gfJ^^A.-Large plants of this very beautiful 

**4^.' Baa «5j untr -f*** 00 0 » t^?Tx* ple ? dldJr a fl( l! rer - J U8t coming into full bloom, very useful for all 
; a2f.^ioru e ^ 0 ' lc, ‘ed t^'enal ^"4" Proses, price 10s. per dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS. 

th.r^. % gi ^gdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

JViT EV^^r^2L__^ l0 * ed '~ M - VX&KY, / DAHLIAS, sing Jo and doable. The finest 

,8 *7 frasi, ---__ 1 ^«, a CoU m Ct i??J2, rocujralb,G - 25.C00 stock roots for sale, 6s. 

ir* 4 *' ^^^V*?"**^* baftS Doti White / -^ OZ6P ~~ T HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbri d ge. _ 

cSTv^dt^ Jr 8 *’ 1 I POSIES, VIOLAS, AND DAISIES.—A very 

' htir f lteSr*NALF~~'—-- ^ U>D ~ / in® “« ort ment of these interesting spring bloom- 

asr J ’ aAWKmftBJUiMd<u,He>u -1 

«. Oa^SSSJI A E £?? t lAtniKS—Few dozen of these very j 


and beautiful bloom. 3s. 0<L per plant—T. J. 


fKSSST Descriptive Urt 

RICHARD SMITH ajst> CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. ______ 

H^ A ,S 0 oF» £?.££?£■ ~J|“ 

nJ^TOP&A^Afterve^ close wa^mg^uoh 

(jT aoholce selection hasbeenmade ^ f rw . 0 n 

rgzmj. msssasvaSt^i g& 

ft nri Nurserymen, Worcester. TTr irTmriTVT? 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[March 8, 1884. 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will WINTER HELIOTROPE (Petasitea fragrans). 

SUOCeed With. »l —This deliciously seen ted hardy flower, whioh bloom* 

_ _ _ in the depth of winter, should And a comer in every garden; 

§ A A ^flly L 1 ' Q 2 root* Is. 4d. f free ; or 4 2s. sd., free. See article last week*! 

liUaJJO A vJN JESl O Gardening. —MORLEY amp 00., Fulwood, Preston. 

Q pa pi I A I I m T m 1 r" HHARMING Coleus.—Six perfectly distinct 

P h Cl I A I ITlP S V . wlettes, notwo alive, nioe small wel ded ^lanK 


COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, 

39, WATEBLOO fiOAD, LONDOtf, S.S. 


-npi I A I 11-1 I- r\ HHARMING Coleus.—Six perfectly distinct w 

la# I #\ I I I I P \J varieties, no two all<re, nioe email well-rooted plant*. 

Or LylMLI I ILO. 111 *- 39, WATEBMO BOAS, LOOTOST, S.S. 

100 CHOICE THINGS aiam OATALOOTJE now readv 

FOR TUP HARDEN WSraffiSSKS^ S^tsS2. y !m°S. t S£l 

FU n I Hb uAnUhlN. MORXEY ah* OO .Fulwood. PrestonT Vegetables, and list of Bulbs, to., for spring planting. Hun- 

- - . , LT . -:———-—:—-—:— -: dreds of testimonials reeeired. Read the following m as 

T n ATtSTOKTR’S winter* hlonminn Ownnin mn. QWEET BRIER, stock limited, 5 plants only specimen of many. Catalogue free on application. 
rasitfs&aT*agajf:a.e-t^! SPECIMEN TEST1MONIALT —“The Ve^- 

PELARGONIUMS.—Charming popular vane- STe for TOt cStura Bmt time to plant.—MORLEY t OO., O table and Flow er Seeds turned out wonderfully well, and 

I ties. Bloom profusely early in season; all named, FulwooAPieston.__ *»▼* wwi sattafsotion. The Asters, Stocks, sod Verbenas 


Vegetables, and list of Bulbs, So., for spring planting. I 
dreds of testimonials reoeived. Read the following i 
specimen of many. Catalogue free on application. 


JJ aU named, lx for 3s. fid. : dosen, 4s. 6£ : toe pjants __ £ ™ SSSSSSSTiS:SSS^bSTSt OPEC1MEN TESTIMONIAL. -‘‘The Vegc- 

pELARGONIUMS.—Charming popular vane- STe for St cStura Bmt time to plant.—MORLEY t OO., O table and Flow er Seeds turned out wonderfully well, and 

I ties. Bloom profusely early in mason; ^all named. Fulwoo^Preston._. «*«? X ZZvES? 

ctarong. from 4Hooh pots ; not scrap*. Dotcn, 8s.; six, 5i, *i r a ri'WTTi 1 TPI?M T r r>T ATITHf T ay^ttiaIv wwp rigpl^sup^bjuid tho sdalisUon of all who saw t hem , 
free. A gentleman writes: *• Your plants are most excellent jV/rAGNIFICENT GLADIOLI, extremely —Mr. Wm^Paime, Wild woods, Hampstead. Catalogue free . 

M d. W rf«tl,& WM .t .lU.h^tb." - ■ “J oa. NEW PEAS.—Tti»l Packet, 2s. 6d„ poet free. 

QWEET WHITE JESSAMINE.—Can offer p^ood. pEwfcon. IN containing packet each of foUowing superb kinds:— 

T UE toquijte l^e Fern aod tn^ o.her “»« - 

tracdil^XrMoom.« !*«■.*■ Btepheootu.«»^.j.._«4r ’ fJOLLECTIONS of flower seeds, 12 packets 

T OADSTONESHeliotrope m3 shade*, six *IT - ■ --—r-5-5 O «w<ta, euitoble (orrockerle., S. 64.. 6 p«keu, U 3d.: 

JJ tnDM nianta. 3s. 6d.: per dozen, 4s.. free. TIEUCI0U8 SCENT through h0UB6 produced sweet-scented flowers, 13 packets. 2s. fid., 6 pm 

T ftQTVYtflTHS Pamatinmi ' S nn ™mrYte " by spray of doable white Pearl Tuberose; 3 blooming packets Jbardy perennials for flower borders. 2s 

T OADSTONE S Tree Carnations, Souvenir de ^ & free, with cultural directions; 6 roots, 2s. 9d. t LaSd.; 6 packets ornamental foliage plants, 1 

JU 1» Malmalson, sriendid salmon.coloured variety, and f rge ._MORJaEY k OO.. Fulwood. Preston, _ et s rathetic flowers with rathetic names. Is. 

perpetualbtoomem^’genUeman writes r’^our tarnations HHOICE. Cheap, and Useful Seeds that pro- UUHITE 'FLOWERS for Bouqm 
•crtred in capital order and I am extremely pleased with \J dnoe p f. nt , w hidi every greenhouse and garden should TT paekets white flowers for cutting 3s.; 6 


I ets anthetic flowers with rathe* ic names, is. 2d. 


_capital order and I am extremely pleased with 

them.” _____ 

Cto ^ pVERLASTJLNG and Ornamental Gra sea, etc. 

Priced lists, freeTs stamps; twelve choioe named Carnations, “.JiS* P m , nkt^ t An^i‘ ^ —Everlasting flowers, 15 packets, 3s.; 10 packets, flu. 

free, 15s. 6d.; prize sorts only. Brady for pot s or border. “^®A5d. pkt., double Canterbu ry BelL W. pkt.. AQul- g paojfete, la. 3d. Ornamentol Grasses for winter bouquetp 
— -—---- , 1 11 ■ lGgUfcy od, pkt. , BuBU&t CamelllA-flowered* 6u- pkt, 9 DclpW- ^ i# MaWats 9i g u&oketfl li 3(L AM thfe AboTe oolloctioziF 

AFRICAN TUBEROSE, the very best variety, nlmn.6d.pkt.; Geumc^ccineum, ffiuoth«.large ^dcoitS: f^libSS °Sy°S? 

/I exquisite perfume, oream double bloom, grows in any y^ow, 6d j«., J^retoroim Is pkt., «weet WllllMn, 6d. ge edig of the finest quality. _ 

doT™ o^-'VuTtaib. t&jAf aia? ** **** «>- 

TOADSTONE’S MIGNONETTES.—Package IQ CHOICE Greenhoueo Plant*, only 3*. Sd., A'tomlfSiSLfirtaSS! 

JLi containing half ounce Parson's Best White Bedding, AU free; all different, named, to include a beautiful 3d., 6d., and Is packet; Stock, German ten-week, mixed from 
1 ounce large flowering for beds, and enough Miles’s Spiral Grevlllea, greenhouse Ferns, Ae.; sure to give satisfaction, 16 colours, 1 foot, 3d, 6d., and Is. per packet; Verbena, hj- 

and Golden Queen for two pots, post free, 3s, 6d, _ or money returned.—MORLitY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. brid, very choice mixed, 6d.and Is.per packet; Zinn ia elegans, 

*THE BRIDE, pure white Gladiolus, early pXQUISITE Hyacinthua oandicana, flowering chmce mixed, 3<LaDd 6<L packet 

JL flowering, for open ground, charming in pots, a Covent Al gtem about 3 feet high, oovered with white wax-like IA/HAT an absurdity to charge more tnan 

Garden fav ourite, dozen 2s, 9d. _ bell. 4 bulbs Is. fid., free ; pot at onoe, or plant In open * » double the prices we do for seeds An. no better, if 

/1LADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSI8, brilliant quit. h^-MORfaY * oo.. Fui^»oJ. P«»tg. 

VX scarlet, gorgeous effect produced by mwises ot lines. rpQDEA superba.—Plant of this rare and very retaU seed trade, places us m a position to buy direct Trom 
grows almost anywhere Unusually large English grown JL beautiful filmy Fern. 2s. lid., [free This is extremely the most reliable growers, thus enabling us to sell at reason- 

noots, six, free. Is. 3d.; 100 for 10s 6d _. cheap, it is the loveliest Fern grown for Wardian eases; T. a ble prices. Bee seed catalogue, free. _ 

T OADSTONE S Gladiolus, mixed named hy- pelluoida, 3s. 6d.—MORLEY k OO., Fulwood, Preston. TTI.TUM ATTH-ATITM, large hnlba in fineat 

Aj brid, dozen. 4s. 6d.; only the very best scurts sent. A fqTTptjcp jj u ann -;,,q Q fnkara la fmr witVi AJ possible oonditlon; 5000 sold this season. "Splendid 
ady writes: - We are very pleased with your Gladiolus last OUPERB Begonia^ 3 tubers Is. od, free, _ With of Lillum Auratum."—Mr. wm Paterson. Head 

year, each spike producing quantities of bloom._ KJ cultural directions; 0 2s. 5<L, free : 12 4*. 6d. free^ed ^ g aean , gee also reports in Gardenino 


) and haii a mlendld stock to offer. Block, flowers open in the evening and soent the garden. Od. 
traWe cSS ninS^matloS aadls. pkt ; Mignonette, riant scarlet fld. pkt. ; Sweet Pea. 

. mixed, feLpkt: double _Knter bury Bell, Od. pkt.; Aqul- 


JU containing half ounce Parson's Best wmte mmmm, aw tree; all diffarec 
1 ounce large flowering for beds, and enough Miles’s Spiral Grevlllea, greenhouse Fi 
and Golden Queen for two pots, post free, 3s, 6d. _ or money returned.—MC 

4J1HE BRIDE, pure white Gladiolus, early -pXQUISITE Hya 
A flowering, for open mound, charming in pots, a Covent Aj stem about 3 feet 1 
Garden favourite, dozen2s. 9d. _ bells, 4 bulbs Is. 6d. fn 


nLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS, brilliant ground, quite hardy.-Mo: 
VI scarlet gorgeous effect produced by masses or lines, mODEA BUDerba.— P 


VI scarlet gorgeous effect produced by mwises or lines, rpoDEA snperba.—Plant of this rare and very 
grows almost wvyj»ere. Unusually large English grown JL beautiful filmy Fern. 2s. lid., [free This is extremely 

noots, six, free. Is. 3d.; 100 for 10s_6d -— cheap, it is the loveliest Fern grown for Wardian eases; T. 

T OADSTOJNK'S Gladiolus, mixed named hy- pelluoida, 3s. 6d.—MORLEY t CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

JJ brid. dozen. 4s. 6d-; only the very best sorts sent. A rzrzZTTZ 7 , I e , , ... 

ady writes ; •* We are very pleased with your Gladiolus last OUPERB Begonias, 0 tubers la. 6d, free. With 
year, each spike producing quantities of bloom.” W cultural directions; 0 2s. 6d., free ; 12 4s. 0d«, frefl.'.seed 


year, each spike producing quantities of bloom. _ 

PORNFLOWERS, azure bine, German national 

V flower: sow now in open ground. Large packets, lOd, 
very charming as cut flowers. Sow now. _ 

ft ARMINE CANDYTUFT, Dunnett’s noted 

U strain, dwarf habit. Beds sown with this variety pro- 


\J strain, dwarf habit. Beds sown with this variety pr 
cent one mass of vivid carmine bloom. Ounoe, Is. fld.; ha 

fl'b ^FLOWERS.—AmericenMammoth: larpet ‘ ^ 

SINGLE DAHLIAS, 2s. 3d. dozen, free. Can be selected.^ious colours, 3s 6d. per dozen ,J6e. 6d per 
Sunflowers, cnarming as cat ^ supply nice little seedling plants taken from seed pans; 100. Specimen testimonial: “Your unnamed seedling 

*. . Tjpf A i ~7 q - Z—ZH - IT —r ^ * rown on In cool greenhouse will make splendid plants for Gladiolus have been splendid. —Mrs. Johnston. Balthou se. 

TUICOTIANA AFFIN18, quite the prettiest, planting out in May. We supplied seedlings last year to A mmDTnTA nil ATsmiFl ORA Al.BA. thfl 
JN sweetest of greenhouse novelties; one spray will perfume SreaghTEsq., J.P., Qulo, Co Clare, and this is his unso- TIGRIDIA GRAN DIP LUKA AAttA, thQ 
greenhouse, can be grown either in or outdoors with bat Hotted testimonial.—“Single Dahlias which I got from you A new white. Tiger-spotted flower (figured m / /U 
ordinary conveniences or skill, packet seeds, la. Id., with early this year were about the loveliest things that could Garden, January 5), 7s. 0a. 9d »on , Tjrinda 

cultural hints. be seen, extremely florlferous, and of dazzling beauty ; they graudiflora, scarlet. fe- Sd.. o’„ „ 

• ^Y,w^T,rrrT . TwnrniTTo - «—j -, , ,—' bloomed all tiie summer and autumn until late in Novem- flora, yellow, 3s. 6d per dozen, Tlaridla Fa von i*, scarlet ana 

ITfiMOPflILA INSIGNIS.—Beds and borders bo?’-December 8th, 1833. 8eed of above strain, 7d., Is. Id., orange, 2sJ»er dozen. The Tgridia isi now one ot the mort 
131 sown now present mass exquisite azure blue in May; an( j packetTfree with simple cultural directions.— popular hardy bulbous plants. Bandy soil and sunny situation , 

1 ox., 10 stamps, free. __ MORLEY, k OO Fulwood, Preston. __ UYACINTHUS CAN DICANS.—This beauti- 

CSWEET PEAS. — Sow now. Every colour A URATUM8, splendid flowering bulb8, 10 to Ja fnl, perfectly hardy, bulbous plant should be in every 


SZ- 12 4Tm^-£ 3 -ample of LHiin Auratum.--Mr. Wm Patxrhon. Head 
aupsoi njoom. I Kt cultural directions ;0 &.M., free s is e. oa., rroe^jeea flAr X„ nf , r ^ t h« Oneen. See also reports in Garden in a 

k . q b ' r . of .^ TTi I from a magnificent strain, 7d. and Is. Id. packet free. These ”q.* last Each 9d.. Is.. Is. 3d., and Is. 6d. each : 
blue, German national | ^qoirite and easOy grown wax-like flowers shouldflnd a JS^ozm.VTos., lSS lfis., and l&T Many other Lilies. 

'TRUE old Englilh doable white gweetecented B m^niacent buW^^u^ble for the grelnhotiwi, window 
A Rooket. D. Sd. per plant free 3 plants. 2s. Sd. free. Have „ out-of-doors as bedding plants; 5s. and 7s. 0 A per dozen 
a few dozen of this much prized hardy plant^now almost xhese we can with oonfidenoe revommend. 
lost to commerce, guaranteed true.—MORLEY k OO., ftANDAVENHlS. — Unnamed 


7 JK * Rooket. D. Bd. p 
• ““ a few dozen of this 

- lost to commerce, 

rgefft Fulw ood, Preston. 

: oiT\r/iT.ir nan 




evening, and after rain. Hardy, mat can be grown in green- 
Aouse, Sd. and Is. packet, free, with directions. _ 

S 8 ^. F.° ™ “tSf ™SS,’ S pL L S.‘^ L fS? D A PRIMULA JAPONICA, ebc U 2d.; Chelone ^ f I°. m 


c&ribaeum and P. spectabile, two. Is. 2d. All carriage paid. 
HENRY k OO., Holmer Nursery. Amersham, Bucks. 


__ _ ng bulb8, 10 to AL ful, perfectly hardy, bulbous plant should be in every 

12 inches oircumferenoe, 9d each, two, 1s. 4d. Tigridia garden or greenhouse; large pure white pendent bell-shaped 
liflora ; this brilliant Orohid-Hke flower should be in flowers on a stem 3 feet high, 2a. 6d. and 3s. fid. per doz. ; 16s, 

1. dozen: Gladlolns and 21s. per 100. ____ 

SI FECIAL OFFER.—Tuberose the Pearl, a 
O fine dwarf variety, 2s. 6d . 3s. 0d , and 5s^ dozen ; 
Italian. 3s. 6d. dozen; American, 3«. 6d. dozen. Tuberoses 
P “ 4 may be had in flower throughout the year by suooessional 
nam, duczb. «iwtlns Now is a good time to oommeuoe._ 


TOADSTONE’S FRENCH POPPIES make 

JJ gay garden without trouble, grow anywhere, charmingly ^ ^ Noveltiee from Mexico, B 


Erigeron speclosa, four la 2d.; single Pvrethium. three vaiie- Amaryllis, greenhouse hybrids, ime pot plants, is. na. am 
{jH r.iT ia 7 Verbena venoea, six Is. 2d. ; A rails variegata, 3^ fld. each; Anemone fulgent, dazzling ■catlet , 2s. j a .j do^ 


; Vinca elegaatissima 


a.; vinca eiez»auBiiuiia mn?*p 

«s>s gay garaen wisnout crounte, grow anywnwe, ooMnuuiKijr gs, i*. Novelties from Mexico, Begonia dlveraicolor ar- I jUAfiri w — _. n v n „.. 

'bright, dwarf habit, blooms every shade of colour, effective ft nd B. do. rubra, two la. 2d.; Hilla biflora, three Vj —Boussingaultia 8 £ardv for 

wndlasting as out flowers, seed saved from a bed 10 yards ffjd.; Oyclobothra flava, three Is. 2d.; also from the Cape, climber. 3s. dot, 4d. each 


to save planting, surplus stock. 


wnd lasting as out flowers, seed saved from a bed 10 yards 34 . Oyclobothra flava, three Is. 2d.; also from the Cape, 

square. Large packet, all colours, 18 stamps. _*_ Omithogalum gracilis, two Is., six 2s 0<L. or 4s. dozen, free.— 

•THE FLOWERS of the season, 1884.—Seeds of HENRY k CD., Holmer Nursery, Amersham, Bucks. _ 

L s c ^J 1^“, 


rockwork, ko., 3s. doz . 12s. per 100; Orocoemia auxea, yelJow, 
1 ft., fine for borders or pots, Is. dot, 0s. 100 ; Dielytra spec- 
tabiils, fid. each. 4s. Bd. doz.; Ixia crateroides. cnmson, lz. 
doz ; Leuoojum rativum, summer flowering Snowdrop, Is. 6d 
dot. 10s. 100 ; Watsoniss, mixed, 1s. 6d. doz.; Ixias, mixed, 


KiSSUS—- -- - 

OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER.—Very sweet four It 2s.; AquUegia glaudolosa, true, blooming size, three nRKAP OFFER of Lilies, for cash only.— 

U soented for pots in greenhouse; quite harfyforopen iB.3d. : ioo flowering oroamen^ Shrubs and Comfers for j.. Martagon, purple, fid. each. 4s. Bd. dot; pyrenai- 

gtwxnd; three bushy plants, free, It 9d.; best time establish. 7 a . half is., carriage paid, height 0 inches to 3 feet, molud--tiTSSrViftir Am • sneciosum album, ft each, 

ROSES on own. roots, vigoron. yoan^ plante, Son, 15. m Ssop. Getd« 


“ I never before received sueh really well-grown ana uterauy «qom on (^n roots. Vigorous young plants, mu ^ a 

bushy cuttings, and’am well pleased - ---- tt Sxnamed varieties. 4t 4d. dozen, six 2t SL; Beng^ ^ 

r OADSTONE’S ORIGINAL Seed LIST is Ro^* 3t 6d. dozen; pink China Ro*es 3s dozen, fourlsad.; gg- 
AJ now ready, post free, to all her patrons, or to any address, Olimbing Roses, four It 3d ; Bouwdia Humboldti, four 
four gtamptAjsS all other branches of commerce there is a la. 2d.; Bignonia radioant three Is. 24.: Chimonanthus fra- njL( 
•oreat deal of “ floral rubbish ” afloat in these days offered a« grana. three Is. 2d.: Clematis montana. four It 2d.; Cydonia 

cheap seeds,” Loadstone does not aim at ’* cheapness, j»ponica, three It 2d.; Forsythia viridissima, three It 2d., . 

but endeavburs to be “first class” in all she sends out, and Hydrangea Thos. Hon. pure white, three Is. 2d.; Jasmi- 
offers her first Seed List to the public in full oonfidenoe that num*, white, three It 2d., ditto yellow, four It 2d.; Plum- - 
^fu> seeds recommended therein will be found thoroughly bago I>arpent«e, three Is. 2d.; carefully packed carriage free. Hlu 

satisfactory. wftNRY k OO., Holmer Nursery, Amersham, Bucks. Vi , c 


mixe d, fid. each, 4t fid. doz.; davurloum punotatum, 6th 
each, 4t fid. doz ; croceum. 2t dot, 15s. 100, Orange Garden 
Lilv • candidum, 2t 6d. doz., 17s. 6a. per 100, White Garden 


but endeavours to be “ first class” in all she sends out, and 
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THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Omtimmd d from page 596). 

Winter Flowers. 

Mary stove plants flower naturally in winter; 
others can, by a little management, be made to 
flower at that season. Of late years, the 
Amaryllis has undergone great improvement at 
the hands of the hybridist; the few species grown 
thirty years ago have branched odt in all direc¬ 
tions—breadth being added to the petals, and 
ooloors which were then unknown have been 
evolved by intercrossing and raising seedlings. 
Bat working up stock being rather a slow pro¬ 
cess, the prices will, in comparison with ordinary 
•oft-wooded plants, for some time rule high. 
Still, all who can afford it should go in for the 
Amaryllis family, as they are such grand things 
in winter. After the growth is completed and 
the foliage begins to change colour, water should 
be gradually withheld till the leaves fall away, 
then they may remain comparatively dry till the 
new growth breaks up again. Daring the rest¬ 
ing period the bulbs may all be grouped together 
in a dark corner, but not out of sight, nor yet 
be forgotten or neglected. But as soon as a 
movement is observed they must be repotted, if 
needful, and be placed in a light position near 
the glass. Turfy loam, enriobed with old 
manure and made fairly porous with sand, will 
•nit them. Another bulbous plant that is now 
much cultivated is the Eucharis amazonica, 
but this being an evergreen, the drying pro¬ 
cess must not be carried too far, as the foliage 
must not be allowed to suffer. Of course, any¬ 
one can flower this plant now by a system of 
judicious checks, such as partial dryness, or 
by moving to a lower temperature for a few 
weeks. When it was first introduced, however, 
there was some difficulty in getting it to flower, 
and I remember I induced the first lot of full 
grown bulbs to flower by shaking them out and 
repotting, but the resting plan is the better one. 
Two or three crops of flowers may be had in a 
season by this means from the same bulbs, 
when they are full grown in size. They also 
succeed well planted out in a narrow shallow 
border anywhere in the stove or a warm house. 
I have seen them succeed well on a narrow bed 
made np with boards near the hot water pipes. 
In fact they will do very well wherever the 
warmth and moisture are well under control. The 
Imantophyllums are showy and valuable plants 
that will succeed well under a system of 
forcing and resting, but, being evergreen, the 
rest will include only partial dryness, accom¬ 
panied by cool treatment. Begonias are useful 
winter bloomers for a cool stove, and when in flower 
may be moved to the conservatory. Plumbagc 
rosea, a dwarf species easily propagated from 
cuttings in spring, is valuable from its distinct 
of colour. Thynacanthus rutilans, Oen- 
tropogon Lucyauum, Conoclinium ianthimum, 
Pentas carnea, Eranthemum pulchellum, Fran- 
dscea calycma major, and others, are very 
showy, and when the wood of the latter is well 
ripened they flower freely. They should be moved 
into a greenhouse near the glass to ripen the 
wood In summer, and in warm seasons I have 
tamed them out with the greenhouse plants in 
the open air, and plants so treated never failed 
to be covered with blossoms within a short time 
after being planed in heat again. 

Epiphylloms in various colours grafted on 
the Pereskia stock, standard high, are very effec¬ 
tive in winter. After the growth is completed 
In spring, let them pass the summer in the green¬ 
house, then a short time before flowers are 
wanted move a few at a time into the stove. 
Bondeletia speciosa is an excellent stove shrub, 
nearly always in flower. It has maintained its 
bold upon cultivators all through the rage for 
foliage which set in twenty years ago. This 
last might be indefinitely prolonged did space 
permit, but I will only further notice the Taber- 
nasmo ntanacoronaria fl.-pl., and the Gardenias, 
which are so sweet and fragrant in winter and 
early spring. The former is valuable for cutting, 
and deserves more attention than it receives. 
The Gardenia everybody knows by sight, at any 
xttte.it being one of the most popular market 
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flowers. Some growers make a speciality of it, 
building houses for it, where it can be planted 
out in beds of rough peat. Under this treatment 
it attains its most luxuriant development. The 
Gardenia may also be successfully grown in pots. 
Fibry peat, and plenty of sand to keep it open, 
are its chief necessities, with plenty of warmth 
and moisture during its growing and blossoming 
periods, with a thin shade to soften the rays of 
the sun in the middle of the day. After the 
growth is made, the temperature should be 
lowered to ripen the wood. If the plants are 
in pots, they can be moved to a cooler house, and 
in the hot summer weather they will take no 
harm if placed in the open air for two or three 
weeks during the brightest season. Gloxinias 
can easily be had in flower in winter, or at any 
other time, by inducing early rest, and Gloxinias 
in this respect are very manageable. They seem 
to fall naturally into any desired arrangement 
without loss of vigour. Aohimenes may, by a 
system of starting in batches, be made to 
reach up to Christmas. These are very useful, 
and more ought to be done with them, 
they are so well adapted to the small stove or con¬ 
servatory. They must have heat to start them (a 
Cucumber frame or an ordinary hotbed will do), 
but when they have reached the blooming stage 
they will do very well in the conservatory. They 
may either be shaken out at starting, or be started 
in the pots of the previous year, and potted off 
when an inch or two high; half a dozen plants in a 
6 -inch pot will make a nice little specimen, but a 
dozen in a 10-inch pan will make a grand one. The 
tops strike freely as cuttings, and dwarf minia¬ 
ture plants may be had iu this way without 
much trouble. They also make excellent basket 
plants for either stove or conservatory. When 
the flowering ceases and the foliage becomes 
shabby, they may be dried off, and stored away 
anywhere till the season comes round to start 
them again. Rough peat and leaf-mould, with 
plenty of sand, will grow them well. But for 
the amateur’s stove in winter there is no class of 
flowers more useful than the Gesnerias, of which 
zebrina splendens may be taken as the type. 
They succeed well in shallow pans, planted in 
rough peat, with a little leaf-mould and plenty 
of sand. A single tuber in a 4£-inch pot, well 
grown, will make a nice little table plant, but 
they are very effective in large pans, 8 or 10 
tubers in each. They should be rested when 
the growth ripens, in the same way as the 
Aohimenes, to which family the Gesneria is nearly 
allied. 

Insects. 

In the stove, if neglect creeps in, insects in¬ 
crease at an alarming rate; thrips, greenfly, 
scale, and, above all, mealy bug revel in its 
warmth, and suck the lifeblood out of the plants, 
unless a war of extermination is waged. The 
mealy bug is the most difficult to deal with, and 
it has a greater liking for some plants than others. 
The Stephanotis and Gardenias, for instance, are 
special favourites, and if the former of these is 
encouraged to spread over the roof, aud the bug 
gains admission to the house, a very determined 
effort must be made to destroy it before it be¬ 
comes numerous. The only real remedy is to 
persevere with the sponge and soft soap in 
winter, when they do not increase so fast. 
Various things have been recommended for 
syringing plants infested with bugs. Among 
other remedies paraffin oil has some value, but 
the difficulty with all things applied in this way 
is, enough insects will be left to rapidly fill np 
the ranks again. To get rid of them altogether 
they must be followed up into their secret 
haunts where the water from the syringe cannot 
penetrate; and, when once the enemy has been 
banished, great care should be exercised, when 
bringing in new plants, to see that they are ob¬ 
tained from a clean source—if it be possible. 
The greenfly and thripe can easily be destroyed 
by fumigation of Tobacco on several successive 
evenings during a damp time. The brown scale 
must be attacked in the same way as the bug, 
by washing with insecticides. A strong solu¬ 
tion of soft soap, applied warm, will be as effec¬ 
tive as most things. The scales cling close, and 
many require touching rather firmly with the 
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sponge, or occasionally with a sharp-pointed 
stick, to dislodge them. 

Fire-leaved or Tropical Plants. 

It is, of course, impossible to do more within 
the limits I have laid down for myself than 
just briefly glance at the many numerous 
families which are grouped under the above 
heading in plant catalogues. Daring the last 
fifteen or twenty years, the chief groups, such 
as the Crotons, Dracaenas, Caladiums, Marantas, 
&c., have grown into large dimensions from the 
many introductions from abroad, as well as 
hybrids raised at home. Whenever a demand 
arises for anything, busy minds and bands are 
soon at work to supply it, henoe the growth in 
numbers of this class of plants, many of which 
are exceedingly beautiful. Their chief require¬ 
ments are heat and moisture. Many of the mo9t 
beautiful species are natives of the hot swamps 
of the Polynesian Islands, and the nearer the 
imitation to such conditions in our hothouses, 
the better the results. All through the growing 
season a night temperature of 70° will be neces¬ 
sary, and in order to colour them effectively the 
plants must be grown near the glass, as they 
will not put eu the colour properly in the shade, 
nor yet if far from the glass. Crotons and 
Dracaenas especially must have all the light 
possible to colour them well. Young plants 
may be grown best in peat and Band, but as they 
get larger and older, a few rough nodoles of 
loam may be added, and I have seen them well 
grown in pure loam where the loam has been of 
very superior quality. Caladiums are com¬ 
monly grown in peat, but the best collec¬ 
tion of these I have ever seen were grown in 
loam, with a liberal allowance of old manure. 
When grown in light soil, the leaves lack the 
strength and substance which a more substantial 
diet never fails to give. Caladiums are often in¬ 
jured by dryiDg too much in winter. Unless the 
plants have been exceptionally well grown, if 
allowed to get too dry, they decay instead of 
grow when placed in heat again, and thus 
perish. A well-grown crown has more vitality 
in it than a badly-fed specimen, and conse¬ 
quently it will endure treatment that would kill 
a plant whose growth had been less firmly built 
up. But under any circumstances Caladiums 
should never be allowed to get thoroughly dust 
dry. As the leaves turn colour, water should be 
given less frequently to aid the ripening pro¬ 
cess, and as they sink to rest they may be 
placed under the stage to be looked at occa¬ 
sionally and enough water given to keep them 
plump and fresh. Three or four times through 
the winter will probably suffice for this. As soon 
as growth begins in spring, they must be shook 
out and repotted in clean pots and fresh compost, 
aud from this time forward should occupy a 
light position, with only a very thin shade in 
bright weather in summer. If the plants are 
syringed, very great care should be exercised in 
using nothing but the purest rain water; their 
large, brilliant, glossy leaves are very suscep¬ 
tible, the least impurity spoiling their effective¬ 
ness, and plants that are mnch sponged never 
carry the highest finish. This remark applies 
more especially to Caladiums and Alocasias, 
though with all foliage plants the cleaner the 
condition under which they are grown the better, 
if they are to arrive at the very pitch of perfec¬ 
tion of leafage. 

Propagation of Stove Plants. 

The tuberous and bulbous-rooted plants in¬ 
crease themselves by offsets, which can be 
taken off when the repotting is done — 
preferably in spring. A few genera, such as 
Gloxinias and Begonias, in the case of scarce 
kinds, may be increased by cuttings of leaves. 
Some, such as the Bouvardias, strike freely from 
root cuttings, that is, by taking off pieces of the 
thick fleshy roots a couple of inches loog, and 
inserting them in pots of light sandy soil, then 
plunging in bottom heat. All the free-growing 
species may be readily and rapidly increased from 
cuttings of the branches, either of the young tips 
of the shoots, or, in the case of Dracasnas, cut¬ 
ting the old stems into single eyes or buds, and 
plunging in a brisk bottom heat to force dormant 
buds to start. Some are easily increased by 
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divl ling the root stock into as many pieces as 
there are crowns. Of these the Anthoriums, 
Alocasias, and Caladiams famish familiar ex¬ 
amples. Bat with beat and moisture the propa¬ 
gation of stove plants offers no more difficulty 
than is met with in working up a stock of bed¬ 
ding plants. There are a few subjects difficult 
to deal with. Ipomnea Horsfallia? and Combretum 
purpureum are exceedingly difficult to strike 
from cuttings, but the former may easily be 
grafted on roots of a commoner species, and 
the latter can be layered. 

Yahieties. 

The lists of stove plants which I give below 
have been purposely made short and select, 
suitable for a garden with only moderate stove 
accommodation. 

Flowering Plant *.—AUamanda Iiendersoni, 
A. grandiflora, iEohmea fulgens, Anthurium 
Hchertzerianum, A. S. album, Aphelandra 
cristata, A. Roezli, Billbergia splendida, Centro- 
progon Lucyanus, Clerodendron fallax, C. Bal- 
fourianum, Combretum purpureum, Conoolinium 
ianthimum, Dipladenia Brearleyana, D. boli- 
viensis, Eranthemum pulchellum, Eacharis 
araazonica, Euphorbia jacquiniflora, Franciscea 
calycina major, F. Hopeana, Gardenia florida 
intermedia, G. radicans major, Hexacentris 
Mysorensis (handsome climber), Hibiscus bril- 
liantissimus, and others, Hoya bella, U. carnosa 
(useful climber), Imantophyllum aurantiacum 
and others, Impatiens Jerdonirc, I. Sultani, Ixora 
coccinea superba, I. Colei, I. Prince of Orange, I. 
alba, I. crocata rutilans, Jasminum gracillimum, 
excellent for cutting, planted in a bed of 
peat and loam, and trained near the glass ; 
.fusticia speciosa, J. carnea, Libonia floribunda, 
Medinilla magniflca, Mussamda frondosa, 
Pancratium fragrans, Pentas carnea, Plumbago 
rosea, Poinsettia pulcherrima, P. p. alba, Rivina 
humiiis, Rondeletia speciosa major, Btephtnotis 
lloribunda—a well-known fragrant white flowered 
climber, Taberntemontana coronaria flore-pleno, 
Thunbergia Harrisi (handsomeclimber), Thrvsa- 
canthus rutilans, Torenia asiatica, T. Fournleri, 
Vinca alba oculata, V. rosea. 

Fine foliage d plant *.—Alocasia Jenningsi, A. 
metallic*, A. Veitchi, A. macrorhiza variegata, 
Ananassa sativa variegata, Anthurium rnagnifi- 
cum, Aralia Veitchi gracillima, A. elegantissima, 
Bertolonia margaritacea, Caladiums in variety, 
Cissus discolor, C. porphyrophylla, Croton 
angustifolius, C. Earl of Darby, C. interruptus, 
C. latifolius maculatns, C. Prince of Wales, C. 
.lohannis and many others, Cyanophyllum 
magniflcum, Cycas revoluta, Cyperus alterni- 
folias variegates, Dracaena terminalis, D. t. 
alba, D. stricta, D. alba-marginata, Ac. 

E. Hobday. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


HARDY CYCLAMENS. 

In proportion to the increasing popularity of the 
tender Persian Cyclamen, that of the hardier 
species has declined, for where are the modern 
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girdens, large or small, in which hardy Cycla¬ 
men* are to l>e found, or if found, where they 
can be considered as naturalized ? Here and 
there we may find a few plants dotted about on 
a rockery, or, it may be, put away in a cold 
frame-a remembrance probably of European 
wanderings—but there are many persons to be 
met with who, though well acquainted with the 
Persian Cyclamen, are not even aware of the ex- 
i Renee of any hardy sorts. These possess, not¬ 
withstanding, such a distinct character of their 
own, that the best use to be made of them in our 
gardens and elsewhere is a question of consider¬ 
able interest. Nothing in the garden in winter 


can be more charming than a group of healthy 
spreading tufts of Ivy-leaved Cyclamens, with 
their dark green polished leaves, whose grey 
marble bands of variegation more than atone 
for the flowers that are past and gone. Still 
more precious, perhaps, are the winter blooming 
species, which, to their deep crimson flowers, add 
the grace of dark green leafage, from out of 
which they look when flowers arc few and far 
between, as if half-expectant of cruel frost to 
drive them back again to hide uoder its kindly 
shelter. For in mo?t of the hardy species the 
flowers are not thrown up well above the foliage, 
but crouch towards the earth with the air of 
modest crimson violets, to which in general ap¬ 
pearance they may be said to bear some sort of 
resemblance. It is better to keep this lowh 
character well in mind, for with our modern ex¬ 
perience of gigantic blooms of the Persian 
Cyclamen, proudly rearing their handsome head- 
on long stems, disappointment would inevitably 
follow if the expectations of those unacquainted 
with the hardy species were cast in a similar 
mould. 

European Cyclamens 
are always reckoned amongst our hardy peren¬ 
nials, but all who cultivate them agree that two 
things are essential to their well being—shelter 
from cutting winds, and, when once planted, 
to be left alone. To these must be added 
another essential, if we take a gardener's rather 
than a botanist’s view, and grow plants for their 
general effect rather than for the interest which 
individually belongs to them. They must bt 
planted, not singly or even in twos and threes 
but in considerable masses or colonies. With 
regard both to the harmful effects of want of 
shelter and impatience of removal, I can speak 
from melancholy experience, for during tht 
keen easterly winds of last March, which many 
people have reason to remember, the greater 
part of my Cyclamens, which had hitherto been 
reckoned amongst the hardiest plants to be 
grown in our changeable climate, had every leaf 
scorched and withered, as though by a hot blast 
from a furnace. This was all the mure vexations 
because in making alterations in the garden a 
few years before, there had been occasion to 
remove a number of the plants to temporary 
quarters, a disturbance which they so greatly 
resented, that when the frost came it found 
them unprepared, and many of the tubers, stout 
as they seemed, proved in the spring to have 
been reduced to pulp. Experiences such as 
these, however, teach as no theoretical learning 
can, and help us to do better next time. It is 
not absolutely impossible to move Cyclamens, 
however, if necessary, but it would seem that 
there is less risk incurred when this is done in 
the spring, at the time when the plants are 
going to rest, though removal should be avoided 
as much aa possible. It is considered better in 
the nurseries, on this account, to send them out 
in pots rather than to lift them from the open 
ground. 

There are sheltered nooks to be found in many 
a garden where hardy Cyclamens, if permanently 
planted, would be just in the right place. For ex¬ 
ample, I know of a famous bank of them growing 
in a garden within the precincts of an ancient 
country town, which has remained unmolested for 
years past, and is a source—and justly so—of 
pride and pleasure to its owners. Tnen again, no 
p ants succeed better under the partial shade 
of t r ees, like their first cousins, the I’rimroses, 
than these hardy species of Cyclamen--a quality 
so valuable that it should be made much of. In 
Mr. Barr's experimental nursery grounds,clumps 
of the various specie* have been established for 
a length of time under some fine old Elm tree?, 
as recently noticed in the gardening journal-, 
and suggest by their happy appearance the best 
situation which can be devoted to them. Simi¬ 
lar plantings of the Ivy-leaved Cyclamen have 
lately beeu made under the trees at Kew,which, 
when thoroughly established, promise to be 
most attractive. And there is many a private 
garden, where a tree—or it may be a group of 
trees —is so placed as to crown a sloping Grass-y 
knoll, where the mowing machine has little 
work to do, except perhaps in the height of sum¬ 
mer, and where the verdure of Cyclamen leaves 
intermingled with their rosy flowers springing 
from the Grass, would form a perfect picture in 
the early spring. In such a position thoy would 
get protection from scorching summer heat, and 
be screened aB well from the winter’s storms. 


There is another purpose for which some species 
of hardy Cyclamens—notably the pink and 
white varieties of C. hedenefolium— might be 
very appropriately used, viz., for planting in 
sheltered spots and about the graves in a church¬ 
yard. Enquiries are frequently made as to suit¬ 
able plants for this purpose, and now, when our 
country churchyards are happily so often well 
cared for, there would be little difficulty, where 
his is the case.in permanently establishing these 
beautiful low-growing plants, and associating 
them with Snowdrops and bright spring flowers 
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which cannot fait to awaken cheering thoughts 
in the minds of those who have laid their dead 
to sleep in their quiet resting places in God’s 
Acre. 

Is Uniieated Greenhouses. 

From another point of view hardy Cyclamens 
may be used with the best effect for planting in 
the borders of an unheated greenhouse. I do 
aot myself consider them so well adapted for 
cultivating in pots, though the smaller Bpecies 
such as C. Courn, C. Atkinsi, and C. repandum 
are frequently so grown ; but where any kind of 
stone work or rockery is arranged, as may be seen 
in many greenhouses, no plants can be found 
which will fit better into angles and nooks, 
and which look equally well whether in 
or out of flower. C. africanum, an Algerian 
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apeciep, which is considered by Sir J. D. Hookei 
to be merely a form of one of the European 
kinds, bat which, if so, is a very distinct and 
fine form, is rather too tender for growing out- 
ofdoors without protection in our English gar¬ 
dens, but would, probably, thrive well with just 
so much shelter as may be afforded by glass 
alone. Whenever and wherever it may be de¬ 
sirable, however, to establish groups of hardy 
Cyclamens, it will be necessary to prepare a bed 
for them by digging out the earth and laying 
the foundation of a thoroughly good drainage 
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before the soil is filled in, stagnant moisture 
being exceedingly hurtful to them, A light, 
rich compost of equal parts of leaf-mould, 
sandy peat, and well decayed farmyard manure 
wits most of the species well; but in the case 
of the Ivy-leaved Cyclamen a stiffer soil answers 
equally well, if not better, for I have seen it 
floarish in a garden where the staple of the soil 
is a strong clay, and it does not refuse to thrive 
in any good garden loam. There is only one 
way of propagating Cyclamens, and that is by 
seed, which all the species seem to produce 
abundantly. After flowering, the stem has a 
way of curling itself round till it reaches the 
earth, where it may be found twisted into a 
spiral form with its pod of ripened seed in the 
centre during the following summer, for it takes 
several months to mature. The best way of 
keeping up a stock is to sow the seed as soon as 
it is ripe every year, or, if more convenient, it 
can be easily bought. It should be sown in 
shallow seed pans and gently pressed into the 
soil, which should never be allowed to become 
very dry. The seed, if sown at once, soon begins 
to show signs of germination, and does not need 
the assistance of artificial heat, though the shel¬ 
ter of glass is of benefit. I cover the seed very 
slightly, for it is exceedingly interesting to watch 
the development of the tiny tuber which is formed 
by a gradual thickening at the point, commonly 
called the collar, of a germinating plant, in 
other words, the point which is exactly inter¬ 
mediate between the stem and the root. The 
seedling is worthy of notice besides, because it 
famishes an example of an 
exception to a general rule, 
for it ought, according to 
its place in one of the two 
great divisions of plants, to 
come up with two seed 
leaves, whereas, it is so hard 
at work developing its tuber, 
that it has only time to send 
up one, but that is a good 
stout one, which grows on 
and becomes persistent, so 
that it may do duty as a 
foliage leaf insteadof wither¬ 
ing away as a properly be¬ 
haved seed leaf should do. 

As a matter of precaution, 
the young tubers should be 
kept for the first year, or 
even longer, in boxes, in 
which they should be pricked 
out, allowing plenty of room between each, as 
soon as they are large enough to handle. It is 
better still, when convenient, to plant out the 
young tubers in a seed bed, in rich light soil, 
where they can receive the shelter of a light in 
very severe weather; but this is by no means 
indispensable, as seedlings can be grown in the 
open ground with the protection of a few light 
Larch boughs over them during bard frosts, if 
due care be taken not to disturb them when at 
rest. The raising of seedlings must necessarily 
be somewhat a tedious process, but it is interest¬ 
ing, and when numbers are in question, it is the 
least costly method of obtaining what we want. 
There are not many species of hardy Cyclamens, 
and these may be referred, from a gardener’s 
point of view, to the three following divisons: — 

The Winter Flowering Section 
includes those which bloom in the earliest 
months of the year, and are represented by (1) the 
round-leaved Cyclamen (C. Coum), so named 
from its distinctly round-shaped leaves, which 
are plain dark green (seldom variegated), and 
are not toothed at the edge, but, as in most of 
the species, they are purple on the under side. 
This is the smallest of all its kind, and is a 
native of Eastern Europe and also of Syria and 
the adjacent countries. The flowers appear in 
February and March at the same time with the 
leaves, which is an advantage, but both leaves 
and flowers scarcely rise more than an inch or 
two above the surface of the ground. There is 
a white and a rose-coloured variety, but in the 
type the flowers are crimson. C. Coum is a very 
old inhabitant of our gardens. (2.) The Cauca¬ 
sian Cyclamen (C. ibericum) is altogether a finer 
species than the last, and is of more recent in¬ 
troduction. It is the origin of the fine varieties 
raised from seed by the careful selection of Mr. 
Atkins, of Painswick, to whose patience and 
skill gardeners are much indebted, and whose 
name has been given to several of the best of 


them. This species comes from the regions of 
the Caucasus, and differs from the Round-leaved 
Cyclamen in its larger tuber—in the shape of 
its leaves, which approach more nearly to those 
of the Ivy-leaved species and are usually (but 
not always) variegated, and in its finer flowers, 
which are raised on longer foot-stalks. These, 
which appear with the leaves, vary from pure 
white with a purple mouth (as in C. Atkinsi) to 
deep rose, and, like those of C. Coum, open in 
February and March. The different varieties of 
the winter-flowering Cyclamens have been 
bloomiDg to great perfection in many gardens for 
the last few weeks owing to the exceptional 
mildness of the season. 

The Spring Flowering Species 
are included under the nearly synonymous 
names of C. vernum and C. repandum, which 
are almost if not quite identical, but all the 
species dovetail, so to speak, so closely 
into each other, that great difficulty has been 
experienced in deciding upon a distinct nomen¬ 
clature. Like the varieties of C. Coum and C. 
ibericum, the spring flowering species have 
small round tubers, with a bunch of fibrous 
roots from the base. The leaves, which are 
variegated, accompany the flowers, which appear 
in April and May, and are deep rosy red, with a 
purple stain at the mouth of each petal. This 
species is native to the south of France and 
Italy, and is said by Mr. Baker, in his valuable 
synopsis of the genus, to be the only spring 
flowering species of the western half of Europe. 



The European Cyclamen (C. europieum) in grass under trees. 


The shape of the tuber in Cyclamens forms a 
distinctive feature of the various species, which 
should be noted, and care should be taken to 
plant all of them an inch or two below the 
surface of the soil, as this is a great protection. 

The Autumn Flowering 
Cyclamens are more generally familiar than the 
preceding species, and the two principal repre¬ 
sentatives of the class, though really distinct, 
are very often confused with each other. These 
are the European and the Ivy-leaved Cyclamens 
(C. hedenefolium). There are other autumn 
flowering species, but since they are not so 
easily to be met with they are better omitted. 
These two species, though very similar, may be 
readily distinguished by the following points of 
difference. The root-stock of the European 
Cyclamen is very irregular in form, and the 
leaves and flowers proceed from knobby points 
or stems which grow out from any part of the 
large tuber, which is often much elongated. In 
the Ivy-leaved section the tuber is roundish, 
flattened at the top, and is sometimes as large 
as a good sized soup-plate. In both species the 
root fibres grow out on all sides of the tuber, 
and not only from below, as in the smaller 
sorts. The flowers of C. europaeum appear in 
late summer before those of the sister species, 
and are accompanied by leaves; whereas, in 
C. hederae folium the flowers appear before the 
leaves, and do not open much before October; 
but in my experience the climate has a con¬ 
siderable effect in forwarding or retarding the 
time of bloom. 

The flowers of C. europaeum last longer in suc¬ 
cession than those of C. hederaefolium and are 
generally rose-coloured. In the latter, the 
flowers are white quite as often as pink, and 
the seedlings generally come true to colour. 
The flowers of both species are often (but not 
invariably) sweet scented; and their beautiful 
waxy marbled foliage, which is so great an 


ornament during the winter months, make both 
kinds most desirable plants for all gardens 
large and small. Both are natives of central 
and southern Europe. The Ivy-leaved Cyclamen 
is sometimes called the Neapolitan Cyclamen, 
and the fine Algerian species before mentioned 
(C. africanum) is probably merely a variety of 
the same. Both species are quite hardy and 
succeed everywhere if a little attention is given 
to their special requirements. C. hederaefolium 
is, in fact, named in every list of British wild 
plants as a denizen, but it is scarcely naturalized 
so much with us as to merit its Sicilian title of 
“ Sow-bread,” but Cyclamen (referring possibly 
to the spiral ooils of the seed stalk) U one of 
those latin names which have taken root in 
English soil and will neve* probably be supei- 
seded.—K. L. D. 


Blue flowered plants.— Ageratum Im¬ 
perial Dwarf is one of the best of blue flowered 
plants for the summer decoration of the flower 
garden, being of very dwarf habit of growth, 
and very floriferous. Sow at once in gentle 
heat, and pot off as soon as the plants are large 
enough. Harden off gradually, and plant out 
in May. Salvia patens may be also raised from 
seeds, but as it forms tuberous roots they may 
be kept for many years by lifting at the 
approach of winter, and storing them out of the 
reach of frost. At this time of year, place 
the roots in gentle heat, and the young shoots 
that spring from the crown make capital cut¬ 
tings when about 3 inches long. This is a 
beautiful flower deserving of good cultivation. 
Lobelias of several varieties are exceedingly 
well adapted for edgings. A good selection cf 
Lobelia speciosa is as good, but the very dwaif 
kind called Lobelia pumila is the best for small 
beds and edgings. Sow at once if cuttings ai e 
not available; but 1 prefer cuttings. They 
make the most uniform lines, every plant being 
alike. Keep the flower heads clipped off, so e.s> 
to get tufty little clumps by bedding out time. 
Browallia elata is a beautiful annual plant 
usually grown for greenhouse decoration, but it 
does well out of doors in summer. Sow in 
gentle heat, and prick off the plants into pans 
and boxes, pinching out the points to induce a 
bushy habit of growth. They flower most pro¬ 
fusely. Violas, such as Blue Bell, Blue King, 
See., are the best of dwarf flowers, especially for 
mixed beds, flowering continuously the whole 
season. Any old plants should now be pulled 
in pieces, and planted in good rich soil, pricking 
off the flowers until they are planted in their 
summer quarters.—J. G., Hants. 

Ohionodoxa Lucilles.— A bed of this 
charming winter blooming alpine bulb, which 
was opening its bright blue and white flowers in 
the sunshine of an early spring day (February 
23rd) in the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt (Paul and 
Son), cannot fail to attract the attention of all 
who see it. It is to be hoped that it will be 
allowed to establish itself where it is now 
planted, so that each year it may increase in 
strength and beauty. Only in this way can we 
hope to become acquainted with the real 
character of such modest bulbs as these. Those 
who have tried to grow the “Glory of the 
Snow” in pots, and, disappointed with the 
results, have pronounced it worthless, would do 
well to give it a fair trial planted in mass in the 
open ground. The effect would be still better 
if the flowers could spring from turf or some 
very close growing carpet plant, like Cotula 
dioica, rather than from the brown earth. The 
plant has not yet been seven years in cultiva¬ 
tion, and is still comparatively new, but from 
being so perfectly hardy as well as early flower¬ 
ing, it is steadily making its way in public 
estimation. Seed, which can now be obtained, 
presents an inexpensive though somewhat 
tedious way of getting up a stock of these 
desirable bulbs. Seedlings would probably 
flower in three years under good cultivation.— 
K. L. D. 

11087.— Sowing Anemones.- In reply 
to “ F. S.,” as to the time to sow these beautiful 
flowers, allow me to say that during the next 
month is the best time of the whole year for 
sowing the seed, either in pans, boxes, or 
open ground. The latter is the best plan, as it 
saves all further transplanting. If the soil has 
been well cultivated, choose a dry day to level it 
down, draw shallow drills, and sow the seed as 
thinly as possible. The only way to separate the 
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seed is to mix it with ashes, sand, or gritty sub¬ 
stances, rubbing it well with the hands; spread 
it along the drills and cover very lightly. All | 
the attention it will require is keeping free from 
weeds. Seedlings will usually flower well dur¬ 
ing the following winter and spring, and they 
are amongst the hardiest and most beautiful of 
out-door flowers.—-J. G., Hants. 

lim.—Dahlias and Salvias from seed.—Sow 
the seeds now and plunge the pota or aeedpans In a 
gentle bottom heat. Oars are now well up in an ordi¬ 
nary hotbed.—J. D. E. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Glasshouses. 

Perns and Palms. —Every kind of Fern 
should be grown in the temperature most suit¬ 
able to it, especially during the development of 
the young fronds, otherwise no class of plants 
suffers more from insect pests. Plants intended 
for supplying material for cutting, and which 
are now growing freely, must be gradually in¬ 
ured to more airy structures than the fernery. 
When the fronds of these are fully developed 
the plants may be placed during the summer in 
any cool, shady house; and when the fronds are 
cut they may be again introduced to heat, when 
a quick growth of fronds will be produced, 
which will be valuable daring winter. Plants 
growing in temperate and cool houses on rock- 
work should now receive a top-dressing, placing 
a little rough compost round their collars to in¬ 
duce a good ramification. Surface the soil over 
with flaky Moss to keep the roots good and 
moist, and to assist in keeping up a healthy 
degree of moisture in the house. Large green¬ 
house Palms should also receive a good top¬ 
dressing, using for them a good strong loam, 
with the addition of a little peat, to prevent too 
much cohesiveness. 

Calceolarias and Pelargoniums that have 
now filled their pots with roots at.d are pushing 
up their flower-stems should now have occasional 
doses of liquid manure. Keep a vigilant look 
out to see that insects do not get established upon 
them. Pelargoniums, both large flowered and 
f anoy, will now be showing their flowers; and as 
the roots by this time will have taken full posses¬ 
sion of the soil, they should be supplied with 
manure water once or twice a week. If atten¬ 
tion in this matter be not paid to these plants, 
there is a difficulty in keeping the foliage of 
that dark green healthy hue which so much 
enhances their appearance when in flower. 

Climbers.— Passion Flowers should be pruned 
well in, and the soil in which they are growing 
should be thoroughly saturated with water, so 
hs to induce them to start freely into growth. 
Cut in the branches of Habrothamnuses. Several 
of the free-growing Fuchsias are well suited for 
conservatory roof decoration or that of pillars, 
especially when planted out in^ borders. If 
trained to the rafters from the middle of April 
until they are completely denuded of side 
branches in the end of October or November, or 
for the purpose of resting them and admitting 
light to the other inmates of the house, they 
form objects of interest, being richly laden dur¬ 
ing all that time with both flowers and foliage. 

Fine-leaved plants.— Cuttings of Coleus 
struck early should be potted as they require it, 
pinched at the third joint, and the plants be 
kept near the light. Iresines form attractive 
summer objects in conservatories; therefore, 
treat them like Coleuses. Caladiums started in 
small pots should be shifted into larger ones 
before their roots become entangled. In making 
up baskets for suspending in the conservatory, 
keep them in a warm house until they are in 
active growth, when they may be gradually 
hardened off, so as to withstand the cooler tem¬ 
perature to which they are to be subjected. 

Keep up a young and healthy stock of Fuch¬ 
sias, Heliotropes, Petunias, and other plants for 
early blooming; those treated more hardily 
flower later. Winter-blooming Begonias should 
now be cut over, and a stock of cuttings put in. 
Where a regular supply of flowers is required, 
few plants surpass begonias, taking them all 
the year round. Gardenias swelling their buds 
should be liberally fed with liquid manure. 
Aohimenes that have commenced to grow freely 
in 4 *}’ now be propagated, using for the purpose 
the young growing points. As soon as seedling 
Gloxinias are fit to handle, these should be 
pricked out into pans or round the edges of 


pots, using an open peaty soil, with a 
liberal addition of sand. 

Flower Garden. 

Where hardy flowers of a permanent character 
are employed, such as the commoner aorta of 
bulbs. Primroses, &o., the garden will now pre¬ 
sent a gay appearance. Any mixed varieties of 
Primroses should be marked now when they are 
in bloom, and lifted aa soon as the blooming 
season is over. In beds of simple design, such 
as circles, ovals, or squares, cut in the turf in 
snug sheltered corners where evergreens form 
cosy nooks, Dielytra spectabllis looks well in 
early summer, and it may be succeeded by 
Dahlias, Cannaa, or any of the numerous fine- 
foliaged plants. Where a good supply of com¬ 
paratively tender annuals, such as Nemophilas 
and Virginian Btooks, was sown in small pots 
late in the autumn and wintered in cold pits, 
they may now be safely planted out, provided 
they have been carefully hardened off by full 
exposure. As the flowers of Hyacinths progress 
above ground they must be carefully staked and 
tied, otherwise they are very liable to be broken 
off by rough winds. 

Herbaceous borders.— Mulching material 
put on early in the winter ought now to be 
forked in. Be careful not to disturb the roots 
of Lilies, as they, more than most subjects, are 
impatient of any interference at thiB season. 
Summer and autumn - blooming herbaceous 
plants, such as Phloxes, Asters, or any flowers 
that exist in large masses when the season is 
considerably advanced, it will be well to divide 
at the present time, as by this means their roots 
will be placed within reach of fresh soil, which 
will strengthen them and enable them to bloom 
better. Any choice plants that are subject to 
the attacks of slugs will be benefited by having 

1 inch of coal-ashes placed round them; though 
this will not altogether prevent the slugs 
from attacking them, it will, in a great 
measure, hinder them from harbouring under 
the plants. 

Pansies and Phloxes.— The. surface of the 
ground should now be Btirred with a pointed 
stick, and all weeds should bo carefully removed 
with the fingers. If there be sufficient space 
between the plants, it will be as well to run 
the hoe amongst them. Mulch the surface 
of the beds with rotten manure. Phloxes never 
succeed well unless the ground is deeply trenched 
and well manured ; this ought to be done in the 
autumn, so that the frosts of winter may pul¬ 
verise the soil, and it ought to be turned over 
two or three times. If cuttings have not yet 
been put in, insert some at once. Cuttings put 
in early, and rooted in a gentle bottom-heat, are 
very useful for flowering in pots in the autumn. 
The plants must be potted on and carefully at¬ 
tended to, or they will not flower until the 
second year. 

Dahlias.— Cuttings must now be put in of 
all the varieties as fast as they oan be obtained. 
They should be taken off when they are about 

2 inches in length. Place each cutting in a 
small pot, and plunge the pots closely together 
in the mild heat of an ordinary manure frame, 
keeping the latter closed till the cuttings are 
rooted. They will not all form roots about 
the same time; some will take many weeks; 
the gross growths with hollow steins take the 
longest time. 

Roses. —The general pruning of Roses must 
now be proceeded with. Dwarfs on their own 
roots are, as a rule, the best for flower garden 
decoration. If a large portion of the old wood 
be cut out and the strongest shoots of preceding 
years cut in about one-third of their length and 
pegged down with stout wooden pegs, they will 
flower their entire length. Instead of digging 
Rose beds, we usually remove a little of the 
surface-soil, apply a ooat of thoroughly rotted 
manure, and cover it with good loam. This will 
be worked in during the season, and will keep 
the plants in luxuriant health. Amongst the 
most continuous flowerers must be reckoned the 
pink and crimson Chinas; these in single beds 
or in pairs by the margins of walks In pleasure 
grounds are always gay from early in June 
until severe frosts occur. 

Fruit. 

Grafting of new or improved varieties of fruit 
on inferior kinds can now be done. If the stocks 
were beaded down a couple of months ago all 
the better, though this need not be an obstacle, 


as no real harm will be done by cutting them 
down now. Cleft or wedge grafting is that 
which we practise and recommend as being at 
once simple, expeditously done, and effective. 
Work the clay well over the grafts in order to 
exclude both air and rain, and keep a reserve of 
clay to renew any damage that may be caused 
by frost loosening it from the stocks. 

Cuttings of Gooseberries and Currants can te 
made, and planted now at any time. Single¬ 
stemmed bushes should always be preferred; 
therefore, select the young growths of last year, 
which should be at least 9 inches long, 12 inches 
or 15 inches not being too much. Pick out all 
the eyes or buds.except two or three at top, and 
plant firmly in rows 18 inches apart and C 
inches apart in the row. They will root in a few 
weeks, and as growth proceeds pick out any 
buds that may appear near the surface of the 
soil or through it, the object being to form a 
tree that shall have a single stem, and be free 
from suckers. Transplant any cuttings that 
were put in last season, giving them about 
double the space which they have had as cut¬ 
tings, and next year they will be sufficiently 
large to form permanent plantations. Estab¬ 
lished plantations of Gooseberries and Currants 
should be lightly “ pointed ” over and a liberal 
mulching of stable manure be afterwards given 
them. 

Vegetables. 

Pits and frames containing Carrots, Pota¬ 
toes, and saladings should now be more freely 
ventilated, and eventually be left open entirely, 
except when frost seems imminent. Radishes 
and Mustard and Cress may now be sown in the 
open air. Seedlings of Tomatoes and Capsi¬ 
cums should be pricked out and grown on in 
moderate warmth for the present; also Celery, 
Cauliflowers, Colewotts, and Lettuces that have 
been raised in heat should be gradually inured 
to bear open-air culture, and be planted out 
before there is any danger of the roots getting 
matted together. When dry, stir the soil 
amongst all growing crops, such as Cabbages, 
Lettuces, Onions, and Spinach; it both aids 
growth and keeps down weeds. 

Herb beds should now have a general over¬ 
haul, as those kinds that are propagated by 
division of the roots should at once receive 
attention. Balm, Chamomile, Fennel, Hyssop, 
pot Marjoram, Mint, Pennyroyal, Savory, and 
Tarragon may all now be divided; for, even if 
the present plantations produce abundant sup¬ 
plies, a renewal is desirable, if only for the 
sake of better appearance. Angelica, Burnet, 
Chervil, Dill, Sage, and Thyme are best raised 
from seed. 

Potatoes. — In favoured localities as to 
climate, i.e % where there is no danger of the 
baulm being cut off by spring frosts. Potato 
planting may be completed; but, as a general 
rule, the early part of April is sufficiently early 
for all parts of the kingdom; meanwhile, how¬ 
ever, the seed tubers should have attention as 
regards sprouting, this being of more import¬ 
ance with respect to after success than Is 
generally supposed. Those that have been 
planted on warm borders will require to be 
closely watched to see that protection is applied 
as soon as they appear above ground ; the soil 
drawn over them with a hoe will serve the pur¬ 
pose for a considerable time until the haulm 
gets too long, then Utter or dry bracken is 
necessary. 

Peas and Broad Beans should be earthed, for 
protection, as growth proceeds, and the former 
should be staked early for the same purpose, and 
also to keep off birds. Cauliflower plants may 
be safely transferred from their winter quarters 
to the open ground; in doing this, lilt them 
with as much soil adhering to them as possible, 
and plant them in deep drills with trowels; the 
extra labour of so planting them will be more 
than compensated for by the progress which the 
plants will immediately make. The drills act 
as protectors from cutting winds till the plants 
have got established, when they may be filled in, 
and no other earthing up will be necessary. 
With the exception of Beet, and late sorts of 
Carrot, which run to seed when sown too early, 
and the finest Marrow Peas and French Beans, 
which do not germinate kindly till the ground 
gets warmer, general sowings of all other vege¬ 
table seeds named in former calendars should 
I be made at once, together with open border 
I sowings of Kales, Savoys, and Broccoli. Of the 
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Kales, the hardiest are Cottagers’ and dwarf 
curled Scotch. 

Cucumbers.— A good hotbed should now be 
made for a two or a three-light frame, according 
to tbe requirements, on which to plant out the 
Tacumbers sown some weeks back. This bed 
ought to be made 4 feet or 4A feet high, the ma¬ 
nure being well prepared. If the plants have 
filled with roots the small-sized pots, do not 
allow them to become stunted; they may be 
moved to others 8 inches or 0 inches in diameter, 
and kept in these tili the bed in which they are 
to be planted is ready to receive them. It is 
well to have the plants a good size before being 
put out in the bed in which they are to be grown, 
as they will thus come into bearing before it 
gets cold, which will give less trouble in the 
application of linings through the weather get¬ 
ting warmer. If the seed-bed which the plants 
now occupy be getting cold, add more heating 
material round the sides. A little Melon seed 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

The smaller flowered Buoharls (E. 
Candida).—The more we see of this beautiful 
bulbous plant the more we are convinced of its 
great value, particularly for affording an abun¬ 
dant and continuous supply of cut flowers 
during winter. It is not second even in beauty 
to its popular congener, E. amazonica, and, 
being smaller, it is even more desirable, espe¬ 
cially for association with other cut flowers. 
The blossoms are about a third smaller than 
those of the Amazon Lily, but are of the same 
waxy texture and snowy whiteness, save the 
cup, which is tinged with a greenish yellow. 
It is a vigorous grower, and develops leaves 
as large or even larger than E. amazonica, and 
continues to produce flower-spikes throughout 
the winter if grown in a moist, warm plant- 
house. It may be successfully grown in a good, 
turfy loam, enriched by a little well decayed 


some resemblance to those of Lapageria. Moat 
people who are interested in herbaceous plants 
are well acquainted with Alstrcemerias, and those 
who have cool houses will gladly welcome the 
closely allied species of Bomarea, which notun- 
frequently receive the name of Climbing Alstroe- 
merias. “ It is called the Climbing Lily,’' said a 
gardener for my information, in reference to the 
beautiful plant in question, and it is a title 
which fits it well. There are several handsome 
species of Bomarea in cultivation, and as they 
come from the high,mountainousdistrictsof New 
Grenada and Qaito, all they require as to tem¬ 
perature is to be kept from actual frost. B. con- 
ferta is the only scarlet flowered species in 
cultivation, and may be, perhaps, considered the 
finest of the genus. It is a most valuable addi¬ 
tion to the list of climbing plants adapted for 
culture in cool greenhouses.—K. L. D. 

Nlcotlana afflnis. —Borne few months ago 
a correspondent of Gardening remarked that 



The amall-flowercd KucharU (E Candida). 


should also now be sown in small pots similar to 
Those recommended for Cucumbers. It will 
succeed in the seed-bed in which they have been 

raised. 


Edgings for gardens.— After trying 
virioos materials for these, I have proved black 
vitrified stable bricks, though perhaps a little 
more expensive than some other articles, the 
cheapest and most satisfactory in the end. 
They afford no harbour for vermin, and no foot¬ 
hold for mosses or fungi, and are practically in¬ 
destructible. They are set on edge with the face 
side towards the path, and may be either sunk 
level with the soil or raised a little above it. 1 
use the kind with a channel across the centre to 
match with the joined ends, which if they are 
properly laid are scarcely visible. If, by the 
action of froet on the soil or from other causes, 
any become out of line, a blow with tbe foot 
sets it right again. They cost at the nearest 
railway station to me about 14s. a hundred, but 
probably, near the kilns they could be got for 
considerably less.—J. M., Dorset. 


manure. In Messrs. Shuttleworth and Carder's 
nursery at Clapham, who have imported the 
plant from South America by the thousand, 
there is now a beautiful display of bloom; some 
huge specimens in 14-inch pots bearing a quan¬ 
tity of flower-spikes, as many as ten and a 
dozen blooms on each, is really a lovely sight 
at this season. 

Bomarea oonferta —In one of the cool 
plant bouses in the nurseries of Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheehunt, there is in bloom at the 
present time a fine specimen of this most 
beautiful of early flowering climbers. It is 
planted against the end of the house in a bed of 
Boil where it can root freely, and the strong 
shoots, covered with a purple pubescent bloom, 
which are making their way upwards to succeed 
those already in flower, tell of the most vigorous 
health. These shoots are trained to a wire 
stretched along the ridge of the house, a few 
inches from the glass, and are well clothed with 
dark green leaves. Each shoot terminates in a 
crowded drooping cluster of bright crimson 
flowers, which, though individually smaller, bear 


Nicotiana affinis, or scented white-flcwe *ed 
Tobacco plant, is generally, if not always, spoken 
of as an annual, and suggested that an experi¬ 
ment should be tried for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining whether it could not be possible to get it 
to flower a second season. Acting upon his 
hint, I cut down a plant I bad purchased last 
summer after it had flowered most beautifully 
for a long time, and was delighted to find that 
it soon commenced to again show signs of 
activity. At the present moment it stands about 
2 feet high, has not lost a single leaf, and car¬ 
ries a good-sized head of bloom, one of the 
flowers being just about to open. The plant 
altogether looks far healthier than it did last 
year, and the old stem has quite a woody ap¬ 
pearance. Will it be possible to cut it down 
again in the same way at the end of the present 
season with equally satisfactory results, I wonder? 
I intend to try.—J. H. D. 

Daphne Biagayana —In great contrast 
to our naturalised Mezereon (Daphne Meze- 
reum), with its leafless branches now rosy with 
fragrant bloom (February 23rd), are the white 
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flower heads of its Btyrian oongener—Daphne 
Blagayana. This species is so hardy and dwarf, 
and withal so readily increased by layers, that 
it promises to become a favourite plant. Now 
that we are returning to our allegiance to good 
border flowers, how many may be found to make 
our gardens gay a« well as interesting during 
the earliest months of the year. This little 
Daphne, which may still be reckoned new to cul¬ 
tivation, is so dwarf, that plants of it only 
two inches high may be seen in flower, and the 
fragrant creamy-white clusters are well set off 
by the collar of deep green leaves which surrounds 
them. If desired, it may be grown in a cold 
frame in pots or pans, which would probably 
answer better, as it is somewhat straggling in 
habit, and, like the pink summer species—D. 
Cneorum, is all the better for having all its 
branches pegged down. On aooount of its 
sweetness, it might in this way be used with 
advantage in the unheated greenhouse, which 
may be equally said of the oommon Mezereon, 
a shrub by no means to be despised for this pur¬ 
pose ; but D. Blagayana will, in all likelihood, 
find a more congenial home in the shady part 
of the alpine garden than under glass.—K. L. D. 

Culture of the Oooksoomb.— The first 
important thing to grow good Cockscombs is to 
procure a good strain of seed from some reliable 
seedsman; having done so, prepare a pan by 
half filling it with crocks, then a layer of moss, 
finishing up with soil composed of leaf-mould, 
loam, and sand, put through a quarter-inch 
sieve. Make the surface of the soil level by 
pressing it, then give a thorough good watering, 
letting the pan drain for ten minutes previous 
to sowing the seed; cover the seed very lightly, 
and place, if convenient, on a hotbed; if not, 
the Beed will germinate readily in any warm 
structure. As soon as the plants are large enough 
to handle, pot them singly in 3-inch pots, still . 
keeping them in heat, and as close to the glass | 
as possible, till they show their flower heads, 
when the plants may be potted into 4£-inch 
pots, using a little decayed cow manure with 
the soil. Continue potting as the plants may 
require it, and gradually harden them to a cold 
pit. After they are in their flowering pots, give 
the surface of the soil a sprinkling of Clay’s 
fertilizer once a week, which will improve 
them wonderfully.— J. Hinton, Bagxhot Park. 

11120. — Plants for shaded green¬ 
house.—The very best climbers for your house 
would be Lapageria rosea and its variety alba. 
There are plenty of hardy Ferns suitable for 
such a house. Of deciduous species none can 
equal the varieties of the Lady. Fern, some of 
the best are Athyrium Filix-foemina, Craigi, 
cristatum, Fieldiae, grandiceps, Lowi, super¬ 
bum, plumosum, Vernonise, and Victoria ; Aspi- 
dium Goldieanum, Lattrea Filix-mas Baraesi, Pin- 
deri, magnifica, crispum, cristatum, and grandi¬ 
ceps ; Onoclea sensibilis, Osmunda gracilis. Poly¬ 
podium vulgare var. cornubiense, Polystichum 
angulare var. grandidens, multifidum, proli- 
ferum, rotundatum, and cristatum; Scolopen- 
drium vulgare crispum, crispum cristatum, and 
Kelwayi; Struthiopteris germanica, Trichomanes 
radicans.—J. D. B. 

11119.—Treatment of Phoenooomas. 
—This plant is very easily grown in an ordinary 
greenhouse if it receives the treatment suitable 
to it. The plants should be potted in fibrous 
peat, with a little loam added to it, and sand, if 
neoessary; nothing else. Drain the pots well, 
and place the plants in a light airy part of the 
house. The main difficulty with the inex¬ 
perienced is to know the right quantity of water 
to give. This plant does not show distress for 
want of water, as a soft-wooded plant does, and 
it might have been past recovery before it was 
observed. Too much water would be equallydn- 
jurlous. You will be quite successful if you 
can manage the watering.—J. D. B. 

11118.— Habrothamnua not flowering. 
—I have a large plant of the above, which 
always has some flower on it. The way to grow 
them in pots is this: Strike some cuttings and 
pick all the bloom off until the plants are about 
2 feet high, at the same time nipping out the 
tops of the shoots when about 6 inches long, 
which will make them branch out in all directions; 
after this they should never be stopped, as the 
bloom always comes at the end of the shoots. 
Once a year it is advisable to prune them back a 
little when they have grown large plants, as this 


causes a lot of fresh growths, which are sure to yield 
blossoms. £mttstsay'mifi»4tf^ttwa in a warm 
greenhouse of 60° and is helped with liquid 
manure now and then.—C. P. C. 

11124. —- Brloa hyemalis. —When this 
plant has ceased flowering, you ought to cut 
back the flowering growths to about 3 inches or 
4 inches from the base. The plants should then 
be placed in a cool, airy greenhouse near the 
glass. When they have started to grow, it is a 
good time to repot them. Plants in 6 -inch pots 
should be repotted in 8 -inch pots, using good 
fibrous peat torn into small bits, and in potting 
press the peat firmly round the Bides of the ball. 
Heaths of this kind are better without heat, 
and watering must be carefully attended to.— 
J. D. E. 

Seedling Oyolamena.— Mr. R. W.Beachy, 
Finder, Kingskerswell, South Devon, has sent 
us some blooms of seedling Cyclamen persicum. 
The plants from which these flowers were 
gathered were raised from seed sown on the 
9th March, 1883. They are remarkably fine, 
some of the blossoms being 2 £ inches in length, 
and the individual petals in some cases are an 
inch in width. The colours also are very fine. 

11104.— Camellia buds failing off—The reason 
that the buds drop off Is doubtless owing to the dry heat 

"" .s very 

liquid 

i—u«... .... » applied while growth 

is being made during the summer months.—J. D. E. 

Clematis indivisa. — This lovely New Zealand 
climber la blooming more freely than usual this season, 
owing possibly to the exceptional mildness hitherto of 
the winter. It Is so nearly nardy, and flower* so early, 
that it is surprising we do not find its pure white stars 
adorning more of our cool greenhouses.—K. L. D. 

Scented-leaved Geraniums.— There are many 
other varieties of these besides those named by “ H.” in 
Gardening Illustrated, viz , Green Stratford, Quercl- 
folium coccineum, Cltriodorum maximum and minimum, 
Lauranclanum, Fair Helen, Lady Scarborough, Tansy.— 
G. H. 

11128.— Primulas and Cyclamens.—As soon as 
these have flowered they ought to be plaoed on a shelf 
near the glass in an airy house or pit, and be sparingly 
supplied with water.-J. D. S. 


hua* uio uuus urup uu i* uuuuufln uwuik w mis ury uw 

from the adjacent chimney. A heat of this kind la vei 
injurious to the shrub. It la better not to apply llqul 
manure at this season; that is best applied whfle growl 


THESIS AND SHRUBS. 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREENS. 
Thebe are those who aver that autumn is the 
proper time for transplanting evergreens, and 
they sometimes do very well at that season if 
moved early, but much depends on the winter j 
following, which, if severe, sadly cuts them up, 
and no wonder, for with roots disturbed and 
their vitality at alow ebb, the sap is dried out of 
them, and they become withered sticks and cease 
to exist. If they can be planted in September | 
so as to get fresh hold of the ground, they may 
weather through, but if moved much later they 
stand a poor chance, as though the winter may 
be mild, like the past has been, there is March 
to contend with, whioh, with its searching east 
winds and keen blasts, is often the worst of the 
whole. 

The time I like to commence the work is the 
first week in April, and the things to start on 
are those that begin to grow first, as the great 
point is to catch them before their buds burst 
and they get young shoots, which in their thin, 
tender state are sure to suffer. Box, Rhododen¬ 
drons, Aucubas, and others of that class that lift 
with large balls may safely be left till the 
last, and the more important, snch as conifers, 
taken first. To ensure success with these, 
wide trenches should be opened around them 
at varying distances from the stems accord¬ 
ing to the size and age of the plants to be 
operated on. For a tree 10 feet to 12 feet 
high, the trench shonld be at least a yard off, into 
which trench the earth can easily be forked from 
amongst the roots when their points are all dear. 
After tracing them back in this way, and working 
well under them, the plant may be lifted bodily 
by placing a lever beneath the ball and put on to 
a low " rulley,”and thus dragged to the)-poeitions 
required. In doing all this great oare should be 
exercised not to bruise or injure the roots, and 
it is equally important that they do not become 
dried. To prevent this it is necessary to have 
them covered during transit with wet mats, and 
to have the holes all in readiness for putting 
them in. These shonld be dog much larger 
than the roots are likely to extend, and the 
bottom also broken deeply up, the object being 
to give the plants every chance to work freely 
in the soil, whioh they would not be able to do 


were the earth undisturbed, and the progress of 
the trees under such adverse circumstances 
must therefore be slew. When placing them in 
the holes, the chief point is to see that the 
roots are properly spread out with the points 
leading down, and that the collars of the plants 
are on the same level with the ground as 
before, for to bury them deeper is very injurious, 
and when done, ends in throwing trees out of 
health. Another thing that is very apt to do 
this is leaving cavities among the roots by not 
filling in the spaces, and the only way to do this 
thoroughly is to wash the soil there, which may 
be done effectually by throwing a quantity of 
water quickly and with some force into the 
holes, when at the same time the plants should 
be gently swayed to and fro, and then left still 
and quiet for it to settle and subside, after 
which the final filling up may take place. With 
this complete, the next thing is to 
Mulch abound the plants by giving a 
good thick coating of litter or long manure, 
which will prevent the earth cracking and the 
moisture escaping, and thus favour the forma¬ 
tion of young roots. To keep the trees perfectly 
steady, which is a very important matter, they 
should be securely staked and tied, and if of 
large size it will be necessary to have three poles 
for each placed triangularly with the large ends 
on the ground and then bronght in a rapidly 
slanting direction together at top, so as to take 
the stems about three parts of the way up, and 
if made fast there, the plant will stand perfectly 
rigid and quite undisturbed by the strongest of 
winds. Where neatness is an object, as it always 
is on lawns in sight of windows, galvanised wire 
may be used in lieu of poles, as by running it to 
stout pegs driven well into the earth, the plants 
may be supported equally well, but a collar of 
some kind should be used round the stem to 
prevent injury to the bark from chafing by the 
friction it gets. If the weather should set in 
dry later on after moving the plants, it will be 
a great help to them to wet them well over-head 
late in the evening by a jet of water from the 
garden engine, whioh will do much towards 
keeping the rind plump and the leaves fresh till 
the roots start, and this, when so favoured, they 
very soon do. With small shrubs there is no 
trouble or difficulty, as all that is requisite in 
their case is to lift with as good balls as possi¬ 
bly can be got, and in planting to make the 
soil firm around. For Rhododendrons it oannot 
well be too solid, and it is a good plan with 
these to ram it, as, owing to the hair-like natnre 
of their roots, they cannot get hold of loose 
earth, and water when it is in that condition 
drains much too quickly through and leaves the 
plants famishing for want of that whioh they 
almost entirely live on.—S. D. 
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11096-Staklngf youngtrees.-" E. W. C.’s " 
enquiry respecting the best method of staking 
young trees opens a very important subject, as 
I frequently see young trees irreparably injured 
by careless staking. My own plan is to use good 
strong single stakes for single stemmed trees 
that have but very little top growth, or such as 
fruit and forest standard trees, when they are 
first planted, driving them into the soil firmly 
about 6 inches dear of the stem, then place soft 
hay bands or woollen cloth round the stem, and 
bind it firmly to the stake with tar string or 
cord. For spedmen plants or shrnb-like trees, 
conifers, or any spreading tree, take three stout 
stumps of wood and drive firmly into the soil 
outside the spread of branches, and take stout 
cords, fasten them to the stem about two-thirds 
of its height from the ground, and secure them 
to the stumps. This is the safest plan of 
staking I have ever tried.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

11128.— Grafting Rhododendrons —March la a. 
good month in which to graft Rhododendrons. Acenfl 
may also be grafted at this time.—J. D. E. 

Mice and Peas.— I have found the fol¬ 
lowing plan successful in preventing the Peas! 
being destroyed by mice. Dissolve some poison! 
in water, in this put some Peas, and let themT 
soak, say, for twenty-four hours, then in thd 
evening strew them along by the rows of Peas,! 
and they will be eaten by the mice. If any} 
shonld remain in the morning, they can bw 
gathered up if there is any danger of fowls or[ 
pigeons straying in the garden. The above will! 
also apply to pleasure grounds where Crocufl 
roots, &c., may be destroyed, in fact, anywherd 
where there are mice.—J. Luxon, Cornwall. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


FRUIT. 

When to prune Peaches.— The ques¬ 
tion of when to prune Peaches and other stone 
fruits is a most important one, for it has grown 
into an established custom to give the trees what 
is termed a good thinning out at the winter 
pruning; but after several years’ trial of doing 
all the pruning the trees require while the leaves 
are on the trees, I am convinced it is far the best 
plan, as the cuts heal over direotly, whereas if 
cut when the trees are leafless, the shoots are 
liable to die back, and terminal buds hardly 
ever fail to start into growth freely. Shoots 
shortened at the winter pruning frequently fail 
to start their wood buds, consequently the flower* 
ing buds are useless. I have, therefore, long given 
up shortening the shoots and leave them full 
length, relying on disbudding early, only 
leaving shoots that are really required to fill up. 
The tree is allowed to grow unchecked, and be¬ 
fore the young shoots, of the current year’s 
growth need tying down to the trellis, all barren 
shoots are cut out, and directly the crop is 
gathered all the old bearing wood is cut out, 
the young shoots that have been left at their 
base being brought down to replace them. 
When this is done in the latter part of the sum¬ 
mer, the wood gets well ripened by being folly 
exposed, and there is really no need for pruning 
in winter, as there is nothing to prone. As a 
general rule, far too much young wood is laid in, 
for it is hardly possible to thin sufficiently; in 
fact it is not advisable to defoliate the trees too 
rapidly, and summer pinching and pruning 
should be done by gently progressive stages, 
stopping the leading shoots that are not required 
to extend, also all those that have fruit at their 
base, as this keeps up circulation of sap, and 
provides leafage until young shoots extend to fill 
up the space.— J. G., Hants. 

Raspberries —Having seen several articles 
lately in Gardening on Raspberry culture, 
allow me to give my experience of Raspberry 
neglect. We live about a mile from the sea, 
between Liverpool and Southport, consequently 
the soil is light and sandy. About sixteen years 
ago, when the garden was quite new, we brought 
a number of eanes with us from the south. 
They have been left entirely to day-gardeners, 
who prune them as they think fit, sometimes 
tying them together in bushes, and sometimes 
curcling two together. They seldom get any 
manure, have never had any supports, and are 
often almost choked with weeds, and yet they 
bear most abundantly very fine frnit. There are 
no such Raspberries grown in this neighbourhood, 
at least so the gardeners tell us—and I have 
seldom seen finer fruit in the Liverpool shops or 
market. Last year, owing to the veiy dry spring, 
a great many clusters of blossoms were nipped 
half-way through the stalks by caterpillars or 
grubs, bxt we had a very good crop notwith¬ 
standing. Red Currants and Gooseberries, with 
no more attention, are equally fine and produc¬ 
tive. Apples and Potatoes are very large, but 
Cherries and Pears do badly.—X. Y. Z. 

11095.— Ribeton Pippin Apple—"R. 
P. A. T.” enquires if this old favourite can be 
successfully grown as a dwarf, to which I can 
confidently state that in no other method can it 
be more successfully grown; in fact, except in 
orchards, where it is desirable to have tall¬ 
stemmed trees, simply for the reason of keeping 
the branches above the reach of cattle, there is 
nothing to be said in favour of standards, and 
for general use dwarf bush trees are altogether 
preferable. Get them grafted on what are 
termed “ Paradise,” or dwarfing stocks, as they 
check over-luxuriance of growth, form a 
mass of fibrous surface roots, whilst the wood is 
of moderate strength, well ripened, and bloom- 
buds are abundantly produced. Quite small 
trees begin to bear at the second year after 
planting, and produce fruit of the highest excel¬ 
lence. Very little pruning is necessary for these 
dwarf bush trees, merely pinching the points out 
of the strongest shoots in summer, so as to con¬ 
centrate the vigour of the tree on the swelling 
of the crop and the maturing frnit bnds for 
another year. Liberal feeding, by means of top 
dressing to keep the roots near the surface, is 
of the greatest importance. For small gardens 
there is no other mode of Apple culture to com¬ 
pare with this, as a good many varieties can be 
cultivated in but little spaoe, and the bushes, 
pyramids, or espaliers do not shade other crops 


like tall standards, and, taking one season with 
another, are far more prolific and reliable. The 
Ribston Pippin still ranks as one of the finest 
dessert apples in cultivation, and the idea that it 
is worn out is entirely erroneous, for on these 
dwarfing stocks the frnit comes dear and 
bright, and without a trace of disease or speck 
of any kind.— James Groom, Gosport. 

11066.—Fruit trees from cutting*.— 
“ W. F. B.” asks if the branches of an old Apple 
tree will strike root if put in as cuttings, to 
which I can confidently say yes, as I have rooted 
them on several occasions, bnt they should be 
planted in the autnmn soon after the fall of the 
leaf. I find good sized branches of several years’ 
growth root better than yonng pieces of wood, 
for I never could get them to root so readily. 
As regards the shoots of Plnm trees rooting in 
the same way, I oannot give W. F. B.” any en¬ 
couragement, as I have not tried the plan my¬ 
self, and do not think it would answer; and I 
may also add that shoots from a tree that is evi¬ 
dently dying are not the ones to select for trial, 
as, if they do grow for a time, the growth will 
only be weakly. Cuttings of any kind used 
should be taken from the healthiest trees or 
plants available.—J. Groom, Gosport. 

11063.—Good Apple district.—I think 
“ J. Bartrop ” will find that this district, lying 
to the north of the market town of Witney, 
Oxfordshire, is justly noted among the large 
fruit dealers for the excellent quality of the 
Apples grown here, especially the Blenheim 
Orange, which a large bnyer assured me last 
season could not be procured so bright and clear 
from any other district with which he was ac¬ 
quainted. Our soil is a good free loam, iu which 
the trees flourish and bear well, as a proof of 
which I may say that many of the trees in my 
own orchard measure as much as from 5 feet to 
6 feet round the trunk, although they have only 
been planted 40 years.—F. H., Qigley Farm, 
near Witney, Oxon. 

11055. — Planting vines.— Black Ham¬ 
burgh Grapes would do well rnongh in the space 
mentioned. If yon could have an outside bor¬ 
der with arches in the fn nt wall t? let out the 
roots, so much the better. It would not be ad¬ 
visable to plant vines that were forced last year. 
If I were planting vices myself, I would plant, 
about the beginning of J one, vines propagated 
from eyes in the spring of tie same year. They 
start away far better than vines a year old and 
planted in the spring.—J. Robertson, Cove- 
denknovtes. 

11130.— Melons In frames.— These are grown I® 
frames lu exactly the same manner as Cucumbers, and I* 
you are successful with the one there is no reason why 
you should not be equally successful with the other. As 
soon as the female blossoms open they should be Im¬ 
pregnated.—J. D. E. 


VEGETABLES. 


Double cropping. —Thereto not much ad¬ 
vantage in donble cropping, only in the caae of 
small gardens, where a gardener has to supply a 
large family from a small garden. He must 
donble crop, or the supply will run short. The 
way 1 crop the garden under my charge is to 
plant all kinds of Winter Greens between the 
rows of Potatoes, with the exception of Brussels 
Sprouts; they want plenty of room and air to do 
them well. I plant my Potatoes three feet apart, 
and plant Savoys, and Cabbages, Kale, and 
Cauliflower between the rows. Last year 1 
planted three sorts of Potatoes only—Hyatt’s 
Ashleaf, Snowflake, and Magnum Bonnm, one 
bushel of each. The yield was forty-one bush¬ 
els of sound Potatoes. I may add the ground 
was heavily manured after the earthing up. As 
the other plants became ready, they were dibbled 
between the rows. Potatoes planted this dis¬ 
tance apart should be earthed up at two different 
times, as the greater the bank of earth the 
better the chance of a good crop.— C. Junes, 
Sidoup. 

11053.— Tomatoes in frames.— Having 
tried to 'grow Tomatoes out-of-doors for three 
years here, and utterly failed, I thought last 
year I would grow them in a two-light Cacnm* 
ber frame, and succeeded in ripening all the 
fruit—about one hundred and fifty. As soon as 
the plants required support, I made a trellis 
work supported at the four corners and in the 
middle by sticks stack in the ground, which I 


may say I excavated 1 foot deep of soil from the 
bottom to get more height. As I had no other 
frame in which to grow Cucumbers, I had to go 
without, so I thought I would build myself two 
frames, as I am an amateur gardener as well as 
carpenter. Two frames cost me .£1 5s. each for 
material, and can be taken to pieces in five 
minutes. The glass 1 got through an advertise¬ 
ment in this paper.— T. H. Haynes. 

- You may grow Tomatoes successfully in 

an ordinary frame. Grow them in pots, but in¬ 
stead of training them along the ground, erect a 
trellis-work about 9 inches from the glass and 
train to it. Yon may grow them well in a lean-to 
house trained on the back wall, if there is nothing 
in front of them to shade them from the sun, 
bat they would do better trained just underneath 
the glass if you could manage it.—J. Robertson, 
Coir den knorves. 

Planting Potatoes.— As the time for 
planting Potatoes is now approaching, it may 
interest some of your readers to know the result 
of my last year’s crop Myatt’s Prolific was 
an abundant crop, very little diseased; Adiron¬ 
dack, excellent crop, scarcely any diseased; 
Late Beauty of Hebron, heavy crop, scarcely 
any diseased, one root produced 7£ lbs. ; Im¬ 
proved Gem. most prolific, very large, scarcely 
any diseased; Rob Roy, heavy crop, large and 
prolific, quite free from disease; Schoolmaster, 
Peachblow, and a Red Kidney (name unknown), 
bad crop, yield small and much diseased; St. 
Patrick and Snowflake, excellent crop, large 
and prolific, much diseased; Magnum Bonum, 
good crop, no disease; soil inclined to be heavy, 
subsoil clay, with sandy loam in part.—A 
Leicestershire Amateur. 

Preserving young Peas from birds. 
—I have saved my Peas from birds by dusting 
them over with soot, and by covering the rows 
with an inch of wood ashes as soon as the Peas 
begin to show above ground. A market gar¬ 
dener tells me that if a little soil to raked over 
the rows when first the Peas begin to show 
themselves, the birds will not touch them when 
they come through the soil a second time.— 
Derby Dilly. 


Turnip tope.— I have taken from a heap of Swede* 
(laid up in autnmn for the benefit of my pig and covered 
with a foot or so of soli) tops eqnalin appearanoe to 
small Seakale, and in fact hardly to be distinguished 
from It, except that there ia the turnip flavour.- Dxrby 
Dilly. 


rwuhriwod uy uuBb.— someone ainaiy leu me 

the best Mud of box, at a moderate price, for sending 
Tomatoes by parcels post ?—W. L. O. 


ROSES. 

The Rose election, 1883 —There was 
no estimating or calculating. The position in the 
Mirt was solely arrived at by the nn mberof votes 
given to each Rose. The “ Ros&rian’s Year Book,” 
of course, conld not give space enough to repeat 
the whole operation, and I hesitated to give 
even the particulars I did, well knowing the 
difficulty there is to find room, week by week, 
for your kind information. If “K. W.” would 
write to Mr. Hinton, Warminster, I am sure that 
gentleman would gladly avail himself of the ex¬ 
perience “ K. W.” appears to have had with all 
kinds of Roses, and, doubtless, when another 
election takes place, “ K. W.” will receive the 
nsnal voting papers to record his opinion. This 
will be " an extension of the franchise in the 
empire of the Qaeen of Flowers,” as suggested 
by “ K. W.” I should be most happy to see 
Catherine Mermet (perhaps the most perfect 
and lovely Tea), 8 ouvenir d’Elire, and Souvenir 
d’nn Ami (both truly grand), included in the 
list of garden Roses. But 1 fear the ex¬ 
perience of most people is, that they are far too 
delicate. Roses for garden purposes, I take 
it, Bhould be hardy, and able to take care of them¬ 
selves during the winter months. It is only by 
careful watching and protecting in revere 
weather that the more delicate Teas can be kept 
safe, and I fear those named must be so treated 
to do any good out of doors, except, perhaps, in 
the sunny south. Madame Lambard, Homfere, 
Rubens, Marie Van Houtte, and the Gloire de 
Dijon race are to be trusted in ordinary winters, 
and it to better to plant such as these than to 
try the more tender sorts and experience disap¬ 
pointment. No doubt such thoughts as these 
guided the voters in their selection of the 
various Roses.— William Walters, Burton-on - 
Trent . 
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NOTES ON GARDEN DESIGN. opportunity for associations with wood flower* employed as a plunging material, as it often is in 

Formal edgings destroy the good effect of iog plants, according to the nature and size of the stove, cuttings of different kinds may be struck 
many gardens, particularly in ground of natural Fern. Up to the present time Ferns have, in it, and being sheltered by the plants over- 
and informal design. Where permitted at all, as a rule, been stowed away in obscure holes, head require scarcely any attention until rooted, 
the situation should call for them, as in a true and never come into the garden landscape at A bottom heat bed in thit way proves very useful 
terraced garden, and then they should be of the all. But not only can they give us new and for striking a great variety of things. As a sub¬ 
best stone possible under the circumstances, beautiful aspects of vegetation in the garden stanoe in which to plunge pots to protect the 
Formal edgings of mean pattern—tiles, ropes, &c. landscape, but even in parks and ornamental roots from extreme changes, either in orout-of- 
—are never admissible in any garden for any woods of the largest class. The bolder kinds doors, this fibre undoubtedly stands in the first 
purpose. Far better, and more easily procured should be selected and multiplied, and the fit- rank owing to its lightness and cleanliness, and 
in many districts, are thin stones, which are set bobs of the position to the Fern must be con- the readiness with which it may be worked; 
on edge more easily than cast tiles. Over a aidered. moreover, the various insect pests do not appear 

large area of the land some kind of stone natu- Wateb— There is no situation where clear to much relish the idea of making their homes 
rally cloven into a useful size is procurable. In running water may not be made a beautiful as in it It generates but little heat even when 
other districts flints are common; half sunk in well as healthful thing, and the opposite in all in a good sized heap; therefore it must not be 
the ground, and with rock plants running among ways of the stagnant water—ugly. Artificial QSed for forcing, but solely as a plunging 
them, they are prettier than any form of cast water is wrong when it is at all stiff or mean in material. For small bottom heat cases in which 
edging. Even bricks half sunk are better, and outline, small, too near the house, unclean, mud- stove propagation is carried on, this fibre should 
well fitted for the kitchen garden. If it is not nourishing. The greater number of garden arti- bo often renewed, as in such a close, steamy at- 
possible to do better, use a live edging of Box ficial waters are of thU class —foul, expensive to Biosphere it soon gets saturated with moisture, 
or some rock plant. Stones get so prettily clean, occasionally dangerous from steep mar- besides which the effluvium which it gives off 
mossed over, and are so friendly to alpine plants, gins, lawn destroyers. Artificial water to be when fresh seems to arrest decay amongst the 
that they often may be said to be live edgings, good must be large, clean, deep, bold, flashing cuttings. Where pots are plunged out-of-doors 
Vabiety. —There should be no limit to this light in the open, not near dwellings. It should during summer, this refuse will tend greatly to 
consistent with beauty and repose. There need be only attempted where there are means to ^ ee P them in a uniform state as to moisture and 
be no limit to variety, considering the rich stores secure the best results. Artificial water should prevent them from becoming baked; and if in 
of living things we have from every part of the not be formed in the immediate neighbourhood of winter any dormant subjects are covered with 
world and the endless difference they show, and fine natural mater, be that river, lake, or sea. I 3 inches or 4 inches of this fibre in a new or 
not merely among themselves as species. A have seen a variety of instances of the violation unused condition, no ordinary frosts will touch 
single kind often has striking differences, of this rule, and with invariable bad effects, them, especially if the fibre can be prevented 
according to the varied soils in which it grows. Artemus Ward’s moon was very funny in the f rom becoming too wet. For covering all kinds 
The still greater variety of aspects, elevations, Egyptian Hall, but with all his drollery he bulbs after they are potted till taken indoors 
or climates in which it is hardy will influenee it would not present it to us in the open air. Some * or forcing, this refuse possesses a great advan- 
more. A tree may pass without notice in one public gardens placed on the banks of fine rivers tage, inasmuch as it does not harbour insects, 
country and be grand in another. indulge in the weakness here pointed out. and is easily removed without breaking the 

Plantations should not be hard, angular, or Natural water should be seen. In an island coun- young growths, even if they are an inch or two 
square in outline—a rule good always, and for tr J» seamed, too, with inlets and rivers, the many | n height. For all purposes the fresh material 

the sake of near views its truth is fully seen in beautiful aspects of natural water should be 18 greatly to be preferred to that which is 

bold and diversified country, where the outlines jealously brought into every garden picture. The partially decayed, as the latter, when mixed with 
of the plantations are what strike the eye most, fashion of over-planting the immediate surround- potting soil, tends to make it clammy instead of 
Exoelleat work in planting may be weakened in ings of the house, however, often leads to fine keeping it open, while for indoor beds it has not 
elf sot by want of attention to this point, as may views being lost in part or whole. The frequent the fresh, stimulating smell of the new fibre ; 

be noticed in the woods on the hills near Bangor, neglect of woods and plantations, too, leads to 411(1 for resisting frost 1 inch of the latter in a 

as seen from Beaumaris, and in many other many bright river, bay, and sea scenes being ob- moderately dry condition will keep out as much 
places. In the case of established plantations soured or hidden. V. frost as 3 inches of the old material when in 

it is not difficult to break the outlines - that decayed and saturated state in which it be - 

arti9tically by letting bold, chosen groups stand comes after long usage, 

without the true boundary or fence of the COCOA-NUT REFUSE AND ITS USES. Mulching. —Where plants are growing in wx- 

plantation. Such groups, or even small groves, This substance has been at one time or another posed places a coating of this refuse on the snr- 
would be no disadvantage, but a gain in the recommended for all kinds of horticultural pur- face of the soil is of great service in maintaining 
grazing fields to which so much of our hill and poses. Its use for potting has been recoin- moisture about the roots during hot weather, 
other land is devoted. mended either by itself or mixed with soil, also and in protecting them from frost in winter, 

Simplicity. —All other arts depend for their as a medium in which to strike cuttings, as a but its use is advocated simply as a protec- 
suooess to some extent on cost and labour. In plunging material, for top-dressing, and, lastly, tive agent, and not from any stimulating pro- 
the garden landscape the highest success results as a manure. When incorporated with potting perties possessed by it. Judging by the way in 
from simple methods—from abolishing costs and soil instead of peat or leaf-mould oare should which it is often used in villa gardens, i e, 
complications instead of creating these. Given he exercised as to the subjects for which it is sprinkled over the ground in homoeopathic doses, 
the understanding and the observing eye, we employed; in the case of most plants I should it would appear to be considered a powerful 
shall have beauty at less pains than ugliness, certainly prefer either peat or leaf-monld to manure; but such is not the case, although it is 
But this is only possible where gardening is a it. I have grown Ferns in a compost of which of service to mix with the soil in order to lighten 
reflex of nature in its happiest aspects, and not this refuse formed a part with very satisfactory it when too heavy. For lightening soils it may 
a transferring to the ground of the “ decora- results, but with all other subjects on which I be worked in when too much decayed to be re- 
tor’s” dreadful and profitless art. Keep him to have tried it in this way the results have not tained any longer in the houses, but it should be 
the fire-shovel, side-board, or clock if he “ must been such as to warrant its continuance, spread out to sweeten beforehand, as it is apt to 
live,” though we prefer even these things with- When employed for potting the particles of turn somewhat sour through the continual water- 
out his mark upon them. refuse often become affected with a white fun- ings necessary in hot houses. In the case of Lily 

The coloubs op bocks in gardens. — goid growth, and when such happens the roots bulbs received during the winter I much prefer 
These should be quiet and low. It may seem a mak ® no headway, even if they do not die alto- laying them out and oovering them with this 
role not often called for, but as I have, the day gather. Even if no fungus makes its appearance fibre for a little time to potting them at once, as 
I wrote this, seen over a dozen rockeries of a wh ® n i fc 18 used in the case of a general collec- some of the scales are generally injured in 
staring hard white colour, it is not so. In cer- w on of plants, their roots will not as a rule be transit, and the absorbent qualities of this 
tain parts of the country it is the fashion to 80 healthy as where none is employed after material tend to arrest decay, while when taken 
ohooae colours of a glaring character for this they have all stood, say, six months. For one D P f° r potting any bad parts can be removed 
purpose. In parts of Lancashire where smart purpose it may be, and often is, used with ad- which would not have been perceived had the 
villas abound it is almost the rule to have these vantage, and that is for mixing in the propor- bulbs been potted at once. Of course they are 
white staring rockeries against the red brick tion °* about one-fourth with soils used for not allowed to remain long enough for the roots 
houses ! Granting that the only material obtain- potting off all kinds of quick-growing cuttings, to attain any length, otherwise much damage 
able was of a bad or showy colour, it would be these remain in their pots only a short time, might accrue, as from their brittle nature they 
then possible to soften its effects by using only al1 that is required is a rooting medium, and are easily broken. The best time to pot the 
the best stones, and by burying all but the best one that will hold a certain amount of moisture bulbs is as soon as the new roots appear around 
points of these, and then softening them with without becoming clammy, a purpose which the the base. A. 

the abundant rock-plant life. In any case, one fibre helps to fulfil, but even then I should oer- --- 

coald avoid using stones at all—not a bad rule tainly prefer well-decayed leaf-mould. Relaying Box edffimra —This is a a h 

where the making and planting of a rook garden For striking cuttings it ie, undoubtedly, a time to relayBox edging, «£din many gai§e£s 
are not understood. material of high value, as it seems conducive to large overgrown edgingsare a great eves we for 

Ferns.— Graceful and new effects may be de- the formation of roots, but in that case the cut- as they grow up and get overgrown at the too 
veloped in foregrounds by drives through glades, tings must not be allowed to remain too long in they die away at the base and get thin of 
and in many other positions by the bold use of it, as when used alone the roots soon decay. For shoots where they are most needed viz just 
hardy Ferns of the larger kind. The Bracken all kinds of soft-wooded or quick-striking sub- above the ground level. The best plan to pro- 
we see everywhere; but some of the others are jects I use the fibre alone, with the exception of oeed with renovating is to turn the gravel back 
more graceful in form, and delight in the a little sand mixed with it. Into this the into the centre of the walk, then lift the edu- 
partial shade of open woods and drives, and cuttings are inserted, and when sufficiently ings with a fork, pull the Box into small pieces, 
even do in the sun. But few will for a long rooted potted off without delay. Rather more aud with a chopper shorten both roots and tows’ 
time practise this, or perhaps understand it, care is needed during this operation than when Dig over the soil, making it up to the level re- 
nnless they see the fine efiect of a colony of the roots are made in ordinary soil, as when in quired for the walk, making it smooth with the 
some bold Fern (other than the Bracken) in fibre they are more succulent and brittle, and back of a spade, then stretch a line the whole 
possession of a glade. Then would come in the therefore liable to be broken. Again, when length of the walk, and cat down with a gentle 
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■lope to the walk about 3 inches deep, then lay 
the pieces of Box in quite an even line and press 
a little fine soil to keep it in place by hand, pro¬ 
ceeding thus until the whole line is complete; 
then fill in some fine soil, and tread it in firmly; 
then return the gravel, and the work will be 
complete. If the Box is well laid, it will shew 
an even line about 2 inches high, and if with a 
pair of sharp shears the tips of the young growth 
are cut off twice during the year—about May, 
and again in September—Box edgings will keep 
good for several years; and amongst living 
edgings there Is nothing makes a neater edging 
than Box. I find many object to it on the score 
that it harbonrs slogs, but if sings are in the 
ground, they will find something to harbour in, 
and a good dusting of lime occasionally will 
soon reduce their numbers. One of the most 
common blemishes of Box edgings is having the 
corners trod off, and gaps made in it by the 
wheelbarrows. The corners should be pro* 
tec ted by a good stout stake driven in a slanting 
position so as to overhang the edgings; and in 
wheeling manure on to the cultivated soil, a 
small arched wooden bridge should be used, for 
if good edgings are valued, they are worth a 
little labour to keep them in order.—J. G. 


HOTBBD FRAMES. 

It is surprising what may be done in frames in 
the way of forcing, especially where plenty of 
leaves, stable manure, or tan can be got, as by 
the aid of either heat highly congenial to veget 
tation may be obtained at a trifling cost. The 
great thing in starting is to see that the manure, 
or whatever is used, is well sweetened, ie, freed 
from rank steam, fiery gases, and its fermenta* 
tion moderated before the bed is formed. When 
ready for use, the bed must be staked out 
according to the size of the frame, allowing 
about a foot larger all round, so as to insure 
plenty of base for it to stand on. The height 
will depend on what is intended to be forced. 
If for Cucumbers, or anything of that kind 
where strong heat is required, 4 feet will not be 
too much, as the bed subsides a good deal unless 
trodden firmly when made up, which is not a 
good plan, as it often prevents the material from 
heating in the regular manner it does when put 
more lightly together. Although many like a 
solid hotbed, I prefer one made up with a founda¬ 
tion of faggots or bushes, as then it is an easy 
matter, by applying linings around, to send fresh 
warmth under whenever there is any decline, 
which cannot be done so quickly and certainly 
when the manure and leaves get closely com¬ 
pressed by the weight of the frame and soil 
constantly bearing them down. For beds that 
have not to last any great length of time, and 
are only required for Carrots or Potatoes, 
from 2 feet to 3 feet is quite high enough if the 
material they are made with is good, as all 
Carrots and Potatoes require is jast heat enongh 
to start them well on theirway. In the growing 
of either 

Cabbots ob Potatoes, light soil should be 
used ; for the former a good deal of sand is 
beneficial, and the latter like leaf-mould. To 
save time while the frame is being made np and 
got ready Potatoes may be forwarded in small 
pots or boxes, and then planted ont in the bed, 
where, to economiseepace, Radishes and Mustard 
and Cress may be sown between the rows, or 
young Cauliflowers or Lettuces raised, as any or 
all of these will be off before the Potatoes re¬ 
quire the room. The distance at which to plant 
Potatoes is about a foot from row to row, and 
9 inches from set to set, which is quite enough 
for Ashleaf or Myatt’s, the two best sorts for 
growing in frames. If 

Cucumbers are to be grown, seme half rotten 
leaves should be scattered over the bed, and 
then a ridge of soil laid along the middle to 
warm. What suits Cncnmbers best is fresh cat 
loam, just the thin top spit with plenty of fibre. 
This should be chopped np roughly, and laid in 
the frame lightly, as the more loose and open 
it is, the more freely will the roots of the 
Cncnmbers be able to ramify. Unless the frame 
is very large, one plant to a light is quite 
enough, as by training a branch back and nont 
the ground may soon be covered with frnit- 
bearing shoots. The bottom heat necessary to 
grow Cucumbers quickly and well is about 35°, 
and if kept steadily at this, with a temperature 
inside of 30° by night to 76° by day, the pro_ 


gross of the plants will be rapid and the stems 
strong. In giving air, which should not be done 
till the thermometer runs np to 75°, great care 
is requisite, or cold, cutting winds will rush in. 
To prevent this the light should only be just 
tilted behind, so as to open them about half au 
inch, as with that much the glass may be allowed 
to rise 10° or 15° by the aid of the sun without 
any danger of burning or injuring the leaves. 
Cucumbers in frames so early in the season re¬ 
quire but little water, either at the roots or over 
the foliage, as the steam from the manure sup¬ 
plies moisture, but on hot days it may be neces¬ 
sary now and then to sprinkle the foliage, but 
this should never be done unless the water is 
warm, as it would otherwise cause a chill and 
Btunt the plant's growth. Some think Cucumbers 
only set by being impregnated, which is a most 
mistaken notion, as the setting is quite unneces¬ 
sary unless seed is required, for the fruits swell 
just as well when there are no male flowers 
near, and the plants do much better without 
them. This being so, they should be pinched 
or rubbed ont as they show, and the shootf 
stopped one joint above the young fruit, which 
will prevent the frame becoming too crowded 
with foliage. Besides Cncnmbers, Potatoes, and 
Carrots, Asparagus forces well in manure frames 
at this season, and if roots are taken np and 
pnt in on a gentle heat, heads will soon be fii 
to cut. To get these stout and.well coloured 
and of good flavour, air should be given on 
sunny days and whenever the weather is favour¬ 
able.—8. 


BLINDS FOR PLANT HOUSES. 

As this is the time of year when people will be 
seeking for information respecting blinds for 
plant houses, a few words on the subject gene¬ 
rally may not be out of place. The chief mis¬ 
take lies in selecting materials so close in texture 
that they half shut out the light, which to¬ 
gether with heat, moisture, and air, combined 
with a root-run of suitable soil, is essential to 
the well-being of plants of most kinds. Every¬ 
one who begins to garden seems to have an in¬ 
tuitive knowledge that all of these, except light, 
must not be stinted if success is to be attained. 
But amongst many even of those who might be 
expected to know better the need of all the light 
we can give to ninety-nine out of ahundred of the 
plants in cultivation seems not to be fully under¬ 
stood. No further evidence of this is needed 
than the fact of so many using fixed shading, 
put on in the spring and let to remain until 
autumn through the untold number of days 
when we never see the face of the sun at all. and 
the many hours, morning and evening, even in 
bright weather, when every ray of unobstructed 
light is little enough. Smearing the glass with 
whiting, lime, or similar substances all tend in 
the same direction, and though largely employed, 
are makeshifts to effect that which with so much 
more advantage to the plants can be done by the 
use of movable shading. The thickness of the 
material that is required to a very great extent 
depends on the position the house stands in; 
the plants in a house either span-roofed or lean- 
to that stands full side to the south will bear 
blinds of a little closer material than if the 
ends stood north and south, for the obvious 
reason that in the former position the sun at 
noon, when most powerful, strikes the glass 
when the sash-bars or rafters offer the least ob¬ 
struction to it. 

For most things the thin material is best that 
goes under the name of gauze canvas, or scrim, 
composed of hard-twisted threads like fine wire, 
not woven close. There is much difference in 
the quality ; the right stuff is all flax, but there 
is a deal made of half jute or more than half ; 
these last will not wear near so long as the 
former. A thick inferior canvas composed of 
uneven, lumpy threads, too closely woven, is 
often sold as scrim, but although lower in price 
is much dearer in the end, independent of its 
shutting out too much light. The blinds should 
by all means be on the outside of the roof. The 
way to work inch blinds is now pretty well 
known, but for the information of those who 
may be unacquainted with it, I may mention 
the best method of arranging them. One side 
of the blinds must be tacked to a 3-inch wide 
lath temporarily screwed on up to the ridge of 
the house, with a deal roller 2f inches in 
diameter, to which the opposite side of the 
blind must be in like manner tacked; this 


roller requires to be furnished at one end with 
a reel, 7 inches or 8 inches in diameter, so as to 
take a cord that will work it up and down, some¬ 
thing like the drop scenes on the stage of a 
theatre. The roller must be a little longer than 
the house to Admit of the reel running clear of 
the roof. 

In making all blinds of this description it 
should be borne in mind that the threads of 
which they are composed that run lengthways, 
that is, the warp, are much stronger and more 
durable than the crossway threads, that is, the 
weft; for this reason, in cutting them out the 
material should run up from eave to ridge, not 
lengthways from end to end of the house. This 
will make a year’s difference in the length of 
time they will last. To fully carry out the in¬ 
tention of movable shading, it is needless to say 
that the blinds should always be rolled up when 
the sun is not so powerful or directly shining 
on the glass as to endanger the plants. 

T. B. 


MANURES FOR PLANTS. 

Amongst the many subjects which have come 
under discussion in Gabdbning, there is one, 
which, although frequently alluded to in a 
manner fragmentary and incomplete, has never, 
so far as I know, been clearly and exhaustively 
dealt with. I allude to the use of liquid manures 
and stimulants for greenhouse plants, and their 
effects, not only upon present growth and 
blossom, but also upon their health and consti¬ 
tution in relation to the following season. I 
am given to understand that some of our largest 
and most successful nurserymen are compara¬ 
tively indifferent as to the medium in which 
their flowers are grown the nourishment which 
they depend upon for the development of many 
of their best specimens being supplied entirely 
by manures such as Olay’s fertiliser, or some 
other similar compound ; and truly, I have seen 
show Pelargoniums, Fuohsias, and other plants 
grown in this manner with roots large as quills, 
and so hard and healthy sa to promise very 
satisfactorily for the future. My own experi¬ 
ence, on the contrary, has taught me the danger 
of even a moderate use of some descriptions of 
stimulants in the culture of flowers. Two years 
ago I had the misfortune to lose many of my 
best show Pelargoniums after blooming; they 
faded and died, as I believe, from the effects of 
an occasional and by no means large dose of 
Le floral, an ingredient highly recommended 
by some who should be well informed on the 
subject. Allow me to ask the following ques¬ 
tions, in the hope that some one of your many 
correspondents will be able and willing to supply 
definite information on this subject, for it is 
one upon which a good many amateurs besides 
myself are rather at sea. How far may liquid 
and stimulating manures be safely and systemati¬ 
cally employed in the conservatory and green¬ 
house ? What plants are chiefly benefited 
thereby, and to which are they deleterious ? 
Will they, when used with due regard to mode¬ 
ration, insure growth and blossom to the plant, 
leaving it in such a healthy condition that, 
after toe ordinary and necessary period of rest, 
it may be expected to start again into life fresh 
and vigorous, as in the first year of its existence ? 

W. L. 


Mixture for green-fly.— In cultivating 
Cinerarias, Calceolarias, Pelargoniums, and hosts 
of other things subject to green-fly, constant 
care has to be exercised in order to keep that 
pest off if possible, sometimes not an easy mat¬ 
ter, especially in winter, when fire-heat has to 
be so often used to battle with frost and damp. 
Fumigating is a good preventive, but when once 
settled under the large leaves of Cinerarias or 
Calceolarias, the enemy is difficult to dislodge, 
and fumigating has to be repeated week after 
week until the Tobacco paper bill becomes 
really more than the worth of the plants, leaving 
the labour required in attending to them out of 
the question. The most effective and cheapest 
way I know of in regard to dealing with aphides 
is dipping the plants in a solution of hot water, 
with which is mixed a little soft soap and 
Tobacco juice. This not only kills them alto¬ 
gether, but leaves the foliage distasteful to them 
afterwards. With a good tub and two persons— 
one to hold the plant and see that it is put care¬ 
fully in the water, and another to hold the pot 
—it is wonderful how quick a few hundred 
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plants can be dipped. Plants tbat cannot be 
operated on in this way may te syringed with 
the mixture with equally good lesults.— A. M. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11114.— Soil for perennials.— Some spe¬ 
cies and varieties of these wiU grow almost 
anywhere, others object to grow in stiff clay. 1 
planted a border about 150 yards long of stiff 
clay with plants from light soil. We trenched 
in many cart loads of stable manure, but thie 
was not enough. I had to dig out a hole for 
each plant and round the roots of each valuable 
specimen a spadeful of light compost was 
placed. This was composed of about equal 
parts peat, leaf-mould, and loam. All this might 
seem a deal of trouble, but it is better to do so 
than to lose your plants, and then have to do il 
after all.—J. D. E. 

11109. — Stopping or pinching. — It 
would not do to pinch Geraniums up to within 
six weeks of an exhibition. Geraniums ought 
not to be stopped more than once, and it ought 
to be done in January or February. A large 
specimen might not want pinching at all. 
Fuchsias are different, they might be pinched 
up to within six weeks of an exhibition. The 
shoots should be pinched at every second pair 
of leaves, and the flowers would also require to 
be pinched off up to the same time as the 
stopping of the growths.—J. D. E. 

non—Sparrows and Peas. — I am 
sorry to see your correspondent, •* J. D. E.,” 
advo ca ting the wholesale destruction of the 
nests, eggs, and young sparrows. The vines of 
France are now sharply suffering from the 
effects, I believe, of a similar imprudence. 
Germany has discovered tbat birds are the 
farmers’ best friends, and encourages them to 
nest near the farmhouses. To destroy birds is 
to disturb, to our own disadvantage, the balance 
existing between birds and insects —J. B. 

11001 .— Manures for top dressing.— 
If “ J. L.” will apply half a pound of Beeson's 
blood and bone manure to each of his esta¬ 
blished Bose plants in March or April, for sum¬ 
mer blooms, July and August for autumn 
blooms, I am sure he will be more than satisfied 
with results as to size and colour of blooms and 
as a preventive to mildew. During the last 
fifteen years I have tried all manures in the 
market, but cannot buy anything to give me a* 
good results as Beeson’s, especially on a cold 
heavy soil. I find, from experience, tbat some 
of the fertilisers in the market at present are 
very dangerous to use, as they force the very 
life out of the plants jast for one season, and 
leave them invalids to die the following winter 
if the least severe. This manure, when applied 
as a top dressing at the time stated above and 
forked in, begins to act at once, owing, no doubt, 
to the amount of blood it contains, while the 
bones form a lasting and substantial food, as is 
shown by the manner it encourages the feeders 
to come to the surface.—J. H. W. 

11057.— Lime and slugs —The lime now 
when it has fallen to a fine powder, is just the 
thing. You should put a ring of it around the 
plants, not over them, but you should renew 
always after rain. I would prefer soot to lime; 
you can put a handful of it round the stem and 
not damage the plant, and I think it is more 
effective than lime. Try lime and soot mixed. 
—J. Robertson, Catrd^nknotres. 

_ The powder is all you require, and will 

have just the same effect upon the slugs if you 
can get them to come in contact with it whilst 
it is dry. If the lime once gets wet the slug* 
can crawl over it with perfect comfort. _ I would 
recommend “ Sicnarf " to spread the lime over 
the soil and dig it in; by so doing he will be 
sure to catch Borne, and the land will be the 
better for the lime. Later on, when slugs can 
find plenty of food, lay traps, “catch and kill ” 
is the best remedy.— Rubtic. 

11106.— Heating greenhouse.— The sad¬ 
dle boiler is quite large enough for yoar house. 
Two 3-inch pipes would be quite sufficient to 
heat a bed 3 feet wide, but even if your house 
is a low roofed one it will require three 4-inch 
pipes to heat it sufficiently. If the house is a 
lofty one, four pipes would be wanted. A lean- 
to house does not require so much piping as a 
span-roof or half-span.—J. D. E. 


11078.—Ants in greenhouse.—Try and 
find out their haunts, and (if it can be done I 
without doing damage to the plants) pour boil¬ 
ing water over them. If that cannot be done 
put some syrup or treacle into shallow saucers 
and place across their run. If they can be en¬ 
couraged to go in and taste of the sweets, they 
won’t come out again.—J. Robertson, Cowden- 
knomes. 

-I should advise *• A. G.” to smear some 

pieces of oi dinary window glass with a mixture 
of honey and arsenic. The ants will be attracted 
to the honey, and will eat it greedily, arsenic 
and all. The house will soon be free from 
them.—J. W. 

U04S —Hyacinths in water.—The offensive smell 
from the water In the glass I should say ts caused by some 
decay in the bulb. Very likely the bulb was slightly 
decayed before it was put in the glass. The water would 
help on decomposition. Try a few lumps of charcoal In 
the water.- J. W. 

11107.— Lichens on houses. — These plants are 
very difficult to transplant from the roof of one honae on 
to the tiles of snother. The only chance for you is to ob¬ 
tain some tiles with the Lichens on them, and introduce 
them amongst the tiles of yonr own house.—J. D. E. 

11128.— Worms in lawn.—As the grass is nearly all 
gone, you could first destroy the worms by giving the 
lawn a good watering with lime water. This done, sow 
the ground with lawn Oraas seeds, and sift over it some 
fine soil.—J. D. E. 


Cucumber : Is it a vegetable ? — Enquirer.— 
BotsnlcaUy the Cucumber is a fruit, so is the Tomato, 
the Vegetable Marrow, and even the garden Pea, but aU 
are used as culinary vegetables, and would be disqualified 
if shown in collections of fruit, except, perhaps, the 
Tomato, which is sometimes eaien as dessert. 

R. Park —Hardy Fteonies can be got at any good 
bardy plant nursery. Look through oar advertisement 
columns. 

Sam Slack —Try Messrs.' Ho were ft and Watkins, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 

C. P. C.—Consult our advertisement columns. 

Names of plants.— Kes*on.— Daphne Mezereum. 

- X. AT.—It is really impoasible to name such a scrap 

as that sent. 


have raised Cyclamens, bat cannot get them to flower, 
and I once got one Primula in flower, but there was only 
one blossom as big as the plant itself, which than died. 
—A Disappointed Amateur. 

11162.—Euphorbias and Poinsettiaa—Would 
any reader kindly instruct me on the propagation and 
cultivation of Euphorbia jacqulniseflora and the 
Poinsettias? I have a plant of the Euphorbia in a 6 inch 
pot. It has four branches 3 feet long; it has just 
finished blooming, and I am very anxious to increase my 
stock. What treatment should the old plant have to 
make it bloom the next season? Will U require re- 
totting ? A few hints as to soil and proper treatment 
thioughout would be thankfully received. I may men¬ 
tion I have a small stove and greenhouse.— A COB START 
Subscriber. 

11168.—Woi ms in lawns.— If ‘'B. V.” wants to 
get rid of the worms, I would advise him to go to a 
chemist and get one ounce of perchloi ide of mercury (cor¬ 
rosive sublimate) and dissolve It in six gallons of water. 
He will have a remedy. Take a watering-pot and wafer 
the lawn all over with this liquid; it will not only kill 
the worms on the surface, but bring up any that may be 
under the surface, killing them as well. It will not hurt 
the grass. Percblortde of mercury being a poison, 
“ B. V.” must be careful where he puts any he may have 
leit.-R. R. 

11164.— Heating green house.— I am very pleased 
for " J. D. E’s.” answer to my enquiry respecting plants 
to grow in my imall greenhouse, 12 feet long by S feet 
wide, and shall be glad if he or any other reader would 
tell me the beat means of heating. I am thinking of 
putting two pipes 3 inches diameter, 9 feet long, i.e„ 
flow and return, along the front; will this be enough, or 
should 1 put 2-inch pipes all round my pathway, where 
dug oat, as near ground as possible. Any information 
wifi greatly oblige.— St. Hildas. 

liies.-Raifcing Broccoli and Cucumbers.— 
Will anyone tell me how to raise Broccoli from seed, 
bearing in mind that I am only an amateur and have no 
further heat or glass at command than is furnished by a 
hot-bed frame, which Is made up fresh as soon as the 
weather permits in tbe spring. 1 fhould also be glad of 
any information as to ridge Cucumbers. I have a good 
south wall, and generally succeed with Vegetable Mar¬ 
rows, but nave never been able to get the Cucumbers to 
ruit.—A Disappointed amateu*. 

11166.—Culture of Pareley.— I have a large garden 
in Devon, the soli of which is rich red sandstone, but, 
although I see plenty of Parsley at the greengrocers, I 
cannot at this tune of the year, thongh there has been 
no frost, get enough to garnish a spring chicken. I 
I purchase my seeds from the best places, but for at least 
| two years I have had to buy Parsley. Perhaps some 
reader would tell me how it ought to be cultivated.—A 
Subscriber. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents. —All communica 
Horn for insertion should oe clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender ** required, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity 
G ardening going to press a considerable time before the 
dag of publication , it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the loeek they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

N aming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time , and this only when good 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name 
varieties of florists' flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums , 
Azaleas , as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. Any 
communication respecting plants or flowers sent to name 
should always accompany the parcel. 

11159.—Portable greenhouses and surveyors. 
—I have recently erected a span-roof greenhouse, 9 feet 
by 5 feet. It coat £5 6a, all wood and glass. It is some 
d feet from the back of my house, and stands upon one 
row of bricks to keep it from the damp ground, ihe dis¬ 
trict surveyor has just favoured me with a call, and re¬ 
quests the wooden panels of the lower portion shall be 
replaced with brickwork in case of fire, although the 
house is heated with a lamp stove and not a fine. Will 
some kind friend inform me if the surveyor is justified 
in this step? If so, why are greenhouses sold all wood if 
they cannot be erected? If the brickwork Is tubsil- 
tuted, it will become the property of the landlord, and 
not a tenant's fixture, the very desid. ratum a'med at in 
these portable wooden houses. I have reason to believe 
the surveyor watched, with that kindly Interest so well 
known, the erection of the house, and hss waited its 
completion before pouncing down upon me. Perhaps a 
jTwii fee might put a different complexion on the affair 
altogether, as surveyors have been known to take little 
gifts now and then.— Happy 1 houqht. 

11160.— Stocking a Wardian case.-Having 
nearly finished the construction of a handsome zinc 
plant-case with heating apparatus complete, dimensions 
being 8 feet by 2 feet, rising with glass dome to 8 feet, 
exclusive of two good sized bay windows and front porch, 
which 1 intend for small specimens, the soil pan being 
6 inches deep, I shall feel grea'ly indebted to anyone 
furnishing me with a good list of Perns, Mosses, and 
foliaged plants, evergreen and deciduous, likely to 
succeed in this case placed in parlour window, aspect 
south-west, but well shaded, as I have made a feature of 
the case and should wish its inmates good. Informa¬ 
tion as to the procuring of suitable soil and hints for 
planting and cultivation will greatly oblige.—W. T. 

11161 .—Window plant®.—I feel obliged to “ K. L. 
D ” for his article in a recent number of Gardsniko on 
Lobelias, and for tbe clear and simple directions for 
growing them in a window. I shall be still farther 
pleased to be informed whether it is possible to grow 
the following in the same way :—Auricula, Begonia, Cal¬ 
ceolaria, Cineraria, Cyclamen, Gloxinia and Primuhu or 
would any of them germinate in an ordinary hotbed Y I 


11167.—Chrysanthemums after flowering.— 
I have three old plants of Chrysanthemum which 
flowered in a large box on the south side of the house; 
1 cut them back, and they are now shooting up well. 
Can I leave them undisturbed, or will the southern 
aspect be too hot for them ? The box Is close to the 
wall, and gets the sun nearly all day. Should I thin 
out the young shoots ? What can I plant in the same 
box to look bright through the summer?—L. D. 

11168.—Shrubs under treea— What shrubs will 
grow well under tall trees, in a border extending along 
the wall 3 feet high, surrounded by iron ratlings which 
fences off the grounds of a villa from the public road T 
Also, would the 8pruce hedge, recommended in issue of 
December 15, grow close to said wall, so as in time to 
form a screen wtthin the railings? Hedge of Lignum-vitie 
attempted has been a failure. —B A. N. 

11169. — Greenhouse Bobos.— Would someone 
kindly say how I should treat my greenhouse Rosea? 
They are just starting into new growth. I planted them 
last autumn, but did not prune them as they are young 
plants as yet. They are Cheshunt hybrid, RCve d’Or, 
Gloire de DijOD, Niphetoe, Perle da Jardin, and General 
Jacqueminot. May I also ask should I cut down my 
Heliotropes or let them grow on and repot?—J. H. D. 

11170 — Mushrooms not growing — I made a 
Mushroom bed in October, and spawned It when the heat 
was between 60° and 70®, but the M nshrooms have not yet 
appeared. I have had a little heat in the honse for about 
two months, and on examining the l ed I find it is full of 
spawn. Will the Muthrooms ocme? if not, I want the 
honse for other things —C. S. 


11171 .—Raising plants In sand—I generally 
raise a number of my plants from seed. I sow the seeds 
on heated sand In a greenhouse, and am generally very 
successful in raising them, perhaps, 2inches or 8 inches 
high, but when breaking f.>r the third leaf I very often 
lose a number of them. Could you tell me the reason 
and remedy.—J. A. 

ui 72 .-Mesembryanthemums in London.— 
WiU “ K. L. D.” say whether Mesembrvanthemuma will 
grow in London, which w’ould be the best sort to tty, 
and whether they would he likely to do in an outside 
window-box, southern aspect, either planted out or 
pluugcdin pots; also where can they be procuied?— 


11173 —Roses and Camellias on back walls —I 
am erecting a greenhouse 16 feet by 9 feet, and should 
like to snow if It would be practicable to make a border 
in the tack part of the house in which to plant Marechal 
Nlel Roses and CameUias, and not have a back stage; 
and will Camellias grow better planted in the border 
than in pota ?—M. P. 

11174.—Gentlanellas cot flowering —I planted 
some good roots of blue Gentianella in a border of 
ordinary kitchen garden soil last March. They have 
never bloomed, and I think either soil or situation must 
be unsuited to them. They are under the wall of a 
greenhouse facing south-west. I should be much 
obliged for any suggestions as to treatment.—M. S 

11176 —Azaleas not blooming.— I have three 
large Azaleas covered with bads, but which show no 
signs of opening, although they *re kept In a tempera¬ 
ture of 60° to 60°. 1 may add the plants have had a 

little manure water, and are very healthy, and have 
made a Uttle fresh growth.—C. P. C. 
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11176.—Fern not growing. —I h*d * lam Maiden¬ 
hair Tern which web just growing, or rather the fronds 
would get about an Inch long and then die. I have out 
this Into several small ones, but they do not grow. I may 
mention I keep them in a greenhouse say at 50°.—W. G. 
Lucas. 

11177. —Blind for vinery*— 1 want to put up a blind 
on my early vinery (30 feet long) to protect it from frosts. 
Ac. Would someone kindly say how it should be putt 
up ? Should it be upon a roller, and should it draw np 
from the bottom or down from the top, aud what mate¬ 
rial is most suitable 7 The vinery is a lean-to.—L ex. 

HITS. — Indlarubber plant unhealthy In 
winter.—I have an Indiarubber plant in a greenhouse 
that never has artificial heat but when needed to keep 
out frost. Both last winter and this winter the plant got 
into an unhealthy state. Will any reader tell me the 
probable cause ? -Young Begins 8a. 

11179. -Crimson Rocket.— Years ago there used to 
be In many farmhouse gardens in Cheshire double 
Rockets of s crimson colour, something like the crimson 
Candytuft I know the purple, but cannot now find the 
colour I want. Can anyone tell me if auch a plant exists 
now, and where I can get it ?—Derby Dilly. 

11180.—Jaeminum gracllllmum — Will any suc¬ 
cessful grower of this plant kindly tell me its proper 
treatment ? I have had a plant for twelve months, but 
it has not yet floWered. Jt is in a 5-lnch pot. I have not 
disturbed it since it came from the nursery. It is strong 
aud healthy, and growing well in an intermediate home. 

nisi. — Making Seakale bed.—I should be 
obliged for information as to the method of making and 
maintaining a Seakale bed. as I believe this is the proper 
time of the year for it. To what height do the plants 
grow in summer, and must they always be kept covered 
with flower pots 1—A. K. 

11182.— Celery piplnsf —Will someone kindly tell 
what is the canse of Celery piping? I sow in a frame at 
the end of February and transplant twice. Would too 
rich soli be the cause of the above ? I live in north 
Wales.—O litob. 

mss.— Rosee ou the Manetti stock. — How 
do nurserymen bad Boses on the Mauetti Stock in the 
spring and autumn ? I saw a lot in a nursery this spring, 
and should like to know how they do them. Any infor¬ 
mation on the subject will oblige.—V auxhall. 

11184.—gladioli from seed.—Will some grower of 
Gladioli please say the shortest time in which they can 
get the bulbs to flower from the time of sowing the reed, 
aim what la the difference in this respect between 
Gladiolus brenchleyenais and G. gandsven&is ?— J. L. 


11185.— Treatment of Christmas Roses.— 1 
suould be obliged if someone would tell me the proper 
treatment for Christmas Boses. I want particularly to 
know what soil and what aspect suits them best, and at 
what time of year they may be moved.—L. E. G. 

11186. — Temperature for Cucumbers. — will 
Cucumbers be injured at this time of the year if the 
temperature occasionally falls to 50° in the early 
morning f The plants have been planted out about two 
weeks, and have a bottom-heat of about 70°.—C. S. 

11187 .—Wooden boxes for Camellias.—Will 
someone kindly tell me where I can procure ready-made 
boxes in which to plant large Camellia trees to stand in a 
conservatory!—X. Y. Z. 

11188 .—Plants for conservatory.— I shall be 
pleased to know the names of the best kinds of plants to 
grow in a conservatory facing east. My plants were 
Geraniums last year, but I lost them all.—-S. Dixie. 

11189. —Striking Hoe© cuttings in water.— Will 
someone kindly gi e directions for striking Bose cut 
tings in bottles of water, aa>iug what kinds sure ed best, 
io 4 when they may be planted out?—S unflower. 

1U90. — Herbaceous plants. — Would someone 
suggest some herbaceous flowers (hat would give a bril¬ 
liant display from April to October, for one of limited 
means? Soil rather heavy.—T boitY. 

1119 L—Plants becoming 1 drawn. -I have a small 
greenhouse, 3 feet high, in which the plants beoome 
drawn very much; 1 should be glad to hear of a preven¬ 
tive.—A. S. 

11192.— Pruning Peach trees.— Will someone 
teU me bow I ought to prune and train my maiden 
Peaches, which are intended to be in pots, as bush and 
pyrmdai trees in an orchard house ?—Lex. 

11198.— Varieties of Hepaticaa-Csn any reader 
inform me how many Hepatlcas there are in cultivation, 
and of these which are distinct species, and which are 
merely varieties of some of the species ?— Reader. 

11194.— Late Chrysanthemums.—I shall be glad 
if any correspondent will kindly furnish me with the 
names of some really good aorta of late-flowering Chry¬ 
santhemums for greenhouse culture.—L. U nion. 


11195. — Brlgeron aurantlacum — Having ob¬ 
tained a packet of seed of this plant, will some reader 
acquainted with its growth kindly inform me the exact 
process to adopt in order to rear it with sucoess ?—F. 8. 


11196.— Climbers for walls and arobea— What 
climber s (not Bom) would be best for two arches, also 
for a north and west red brick wall ? Any informa¬ 
tion would oblige.— Tbotty. 


11197 —Woodlice.—I shall feel obliged if anyone 
can tell me how to get rid of woodlioe. We have 
thousands of them in a forcing pit, and they eat np all 
the young and tender plants.—G. M. 

11198.—Rose cuttings.—What ought to be done 
with a number of Bose cuttings struck in sand last 
satamn , and now evidently growing, bat I do not know 
tl there are yet any roots?—E. M. D. 

11199.—Klttatinny Blackberry.—Will anybody 
kindly Inform me where the Klttatinny Blackberry is to 
be purchased?—W. 8. K. 

11200 —Sowing 1 Cabbage and Cauliflower seed* 
—1 would thank some reader to tell me the right time to 
sow Cabbage and Cauliflower seed.— E. H., Dorset. 

liaoi _Pruning Marechat Nlel Rosea— Direc¬ 

tions wanted for pruning this Bose, both outdoors and 
* ' s.—E. M. D. 


11202.—Dahlia cuttings.—Should Dahlia cuttings 
be taken off with a piece of the tuber or not ?—X. Y. Z.f 

11208.—Veronicas. —When ought cuttings of these 
to be struck, and how ?— E. M. D. 


BIBS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The month of March is a good time to com¬ 
mence bee-keeping by purchasing strong stocks 
that have safely passed through the trials of 
winter. Doubtless there is every inducement 
to those living in the country to engage in this 
interesting as well as profitable pursuit. There 
is room for many more colonies of bees than 
are at present kept; much of the honey con¬ 
tained in the flowers of the field is yearly left 
ungathered from lack of sufficient numbers of 
bees to make the most of the honey season while 
it lasts, it being, as a rule (owing chiefly to our 
uncertain climate), of short duration, although 
very abundant in some localities, such as in the 
neighbourhood of fields of white Clover. Strong 
colonies will in such localities increase their 
weight of stores at a great rate. It is computed 
that twenty acres of white Clover will yield 
upwards of 100 pounds of honey per day. 

Pubchasing stocks —Strong second swarms 
of last year should be selected, as these will 
contain young queens. Before purchasing a 
colony, the state of affairs inside the hive 
should be thoroughly investigated. If in a straw 
skep, first puff a little smoke into the entrance 
to quiet the bees and drive them up amongst 
the combs, then turn the hive bottom upwards. 
The combs should be yellow (if of a dark colour 
at all approaching to black, the oolony is old), 
and built straight, as straight combs will much 
facilitate the operation of transferring to a bar- 
frame hive, should it be desired.to do so later on. 
The hive should contain not less* than ten pounds 
of honey, as well as a large number of bees. If 
brood is observed, the presence of a fertile queen 
is indicated. A stock i in a healthy and pros¬ 
perous condition will, in fine weather, be seen 
carrying into the hive large quantities of pollen 
or bee-bread, which, together with honey and 
water, is used to feed the grabs. A stock may 
be judged strong if about thirty bees per minute 
enter the hive so laden. The hive should be re¬ 
moved in the evening or early morning before 
the bees are abroad. A straw skep should have 
a pieoe of cheese cloth tied over to prevent the 
escape of {the bees, and be carried bottom up¬ 
wards, which insures greater safety to the combs 
and bees. If a piece of stick be passed through 
the sides of the hive so as to pieroe each oomb, 
it will add to their security, as the bees fasten 
the combs to the stick if the stick be inserted a 
day or two before the removal of the hive. If a 
stock is to be removed to a less distanoe than 
two miles, it is important to do so quite early in 
the season, before they fly much, otherwise 
many of the bees will return to their old locality 
and be lost. 

Position of apiaby.— A strong stock will 
thrive in almost any position, provided the hive 
is kept dry. If, however, there is one aspect more 
suitable than another, it is probably a south¬ 
east aspect, as the bees then get the morning 
sun, which induoes them to begin work early. 
Some have tried a northern aspect with success, 
the bees so placed being found to consume 
much less food during winter. Each hive should 
have a separate stand, and be placed quite 4 feet 
apart. Most operations are more easily per¬ 
formed at the back of the hive; so that if the 
hives stand under the shelter of a wall or fence, 
room should be left for a pathway between it 
and the row of hives. The use of a low stand is 
to be reoommended, as in windy weather many 
bees laden with stores are blown to the ground 
while attempting to enter a hive placed on a 
high stand, but where placed low enough to 
allow the alighting bound to slope to the ground, 
the storm-battered Dees are enabled to regain 
the .hive by crawling in. A very good stand 
may be made of two pieces of 1-inch board 
about 1 foot wide and 2 feet long. From the 
centre of each board is removed a piece equal 
to its thickness and half its width; they are then 
fitted across one another, and form a very firm 
stand of suitable height and of easy removal. 
For a straw hive, a very good stand may be 
made by fixing in the ground firmly a small post 
about 8 inches in diameter, leaving about 
10 inches out of the ground, and upon this 


nailing a stout board of the same size as the 
floor-board of the hive to be placed upon it. For 
a few yards in a direct line with front of each 
hive the ground should be kept clear of tall- 
growing plants. All weeds can be kept down 
by spreading a little tan round each hive. 

Bowmorth. S. 8. G. 


Improved hives. —I quite agree with 
44 8. 8. G." that the hive he wrote about 
does present a 14 pleasing and rustic appear¬ 
ance in the shrubs of a garden." I have had 
practical experience of this hive. The first time 
I met with it aoountry gentleman had bought 
one, and he was pleased with the opportunity 
the three 44 toy ” windows gave him of watching 
the bees run about inside, but was disappointed 
to find that, save the index of heat afforded 
by the thermometer, he remained about as wise 
as if the bees had been at Bagdad. In three 
years he has had about three pounds of honey 
from the toy glasses, and I believe one swarm 
has issued from the hive. My next contact 
with this hive was in a garden in which it stood 
in the open air. The floor board had beoome 
warped, and let a current of cold air into the 
hive, where the bees did not welcome it; the hoop 
binding the bottom so neatly when new had also 
become warped and twisted, and was 44 parting 
company ” with the straw ; the proprietor had 
never had any honey, and I firmly believe never 
expects to take any from glasses, supers, sec¬ 
tions, or anything else connected with this hive. 
Still it remains a pleasing object to the eye, Ac. 
Abhotts’ combination (wood) hive is more of a 
business character, provided it be made 24 
inches long inside; it can be contracted in the 
autumn to six, five, or even four frames, and ex¬ 
panded in summer to sixteen frames, and have a 
crate of sections placed on the top of the first 
ten, that is if there are bees enough to do so 
much work. In this case I should place ten 
frames for a brood chamber, then the zinc ex¬ 
cluder, and leave the six rear frames for storing, 
which, with the sections above the brood nest, 
from which the queen should be excluded by a 
sheet of perforated zinc, would in a favourable 
season secure an abundant harvest. The ex¬ 
pansion must be made gradually as the bees 
multiply, or the increased space will become cold 
and the colony a wreck. The body of the hive 
may be made up to ten frames during a favour¬ 
able month of April, and the sections may be 
placed above them on the first of May if there 
be abundance of blossom by that date and a 
vigorous tenancy of the hive. The frames in rear 
are to be added at discretion, that is to say, 
when the section crate is nearly finished, one 
at a time. The troubles of 44 D. H. S.” arose 
from the bad distances of his frames. The 
correct thing is for each frame to occupy an inch 
and nine-twentieths, but an inch and a half will 
not be too much; they must hang a quarter of 
an inch, or three-eighths at most, from the sides 
of the hive, then no propolising will ensue if 
due expansion be given at the right time; but it 
is impossible to prevent propolising in the band- 
boxes improperly called beehives, which are 
constructed for nine or ten frames. These 
brief remarks result from eight years’ labour, 
study, hope, and some disappointments, and I 
trust they may be of use to others.—A Hebt- 
FOBD8HIBB BbEKEEPEB. 


POULTRY. 

Gapes In oliiekens.— In answer to 
44 H. Bif he will mix a little salad oil, a little 
moist sugar, and a pieoe of camphor the size of a 
pea (finely pounded), take the mixture up on a 
small feather, and push it into the little patient’s 
throat, turning it gently round, I think in two 
or three days he will find the evil quite gone. 
Of course the dose must be repeated several 
times, and the chicks should have very clean bard 
water to drink. I very rarely have an invalid 
from this cause from my own hens’ eggs; now 
and then it occurs from bought eggs, but I have 
cured very bad cases rapidly with this remedy. 
—Plus Ultra. 

-A strong preparation of salt and water 

is, I believe, a certain cure. At any rate, I 
found it so, and lately cured even a cat of tape 
worm with it. After the bird is dosed, keep it 
j from others, and put a lump of camphor in its 
drinking water. Whether the latter is neoes- 
1 sary or not I cannot say, bnt in my case I did 
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it. I have more than twice given this remedy, 
and with suooess, in no instance having to give 
a second dose. Should like to know if it 
succeeds.—F. T. Tayleb, Euex. 

Fowls giddy. —It is my opinion that the 
Cochin is affected with vertigo, caused by over¬ 
feeding* and want of pure air. Give one or two 
doses of castor oil, and hold the bird’s head under 
a stream of oold water for a few moments. Keep 
the run clean. Give fresh water daily. Supply 
the run with two or three squares of green grass 
turf, or suspend cabbages (such as the green¬ 
grocer or the kitchen gardener can spare), with¬ 
in an inch or two of the ground every other day. 
Do not give more food than the fowls can eat at 
a meal. If you act on my advice, please give 
results in Gardening.— J. H.B. 

Floor for poultry house.— I have a 
poultry court between 3 yards and 4 yards 
square. In wet weather it gets so sloppy and 
dirty, I am quite sorry for my fowls. I do not 
know how to remedy it other than by giv¬ 
ing them a concrete floor. Therefore I should be 
much obliged for information as to the best way 
of getting that done, the best time of the year 
for doing it, and about the probable expense. 
A recipe for mixing the ingredients for concrete 
would be acceptable.—M. J. 

Poultry keeping.—Having just begun 
keeping fowls, I shoulaieel obliged if someone 
experienced would tell me if I could make 
advantageous use of two large Cucumber frames. 
I have a grass run a quarter of an acre, and very 
good roostiDg house. I am anxious to rear 
some chickens. Would the frames answer for 
a place of shelter, or would glass draw too 
much heat? Suggestions will be thankfully 
received.—A. C. T. 

Fowls for table.— What breed of fowls grow and 
festber soonest ready for the tablet When they are 
long In feathering, like the black Spanish ate, It makes 
them come dear birds, and supposing the young are 
almost all cockerels, you want to get them out of the 
way.—G. Cotton, Birmingham. 

Hen giddy. — I shall feel obliged if anyone can 
tell me what to give a hen. About three weeks ago 
the declined to eat. and got so thin and weak that she 
cannot stand, but drops down on her body. I put her 
by herself, and she keeps much about the same; she looks 
bright about the eyes,—C. U. 

Turbit pigeons.—I have two blue turbit pigeons 
with black feathers in their tail*. 1 have palled the 
feathers out twice, but they grew again. Could any reader 
tell hie if anything will cure them?— Turbit. 

Horny excrescences on fowls' feet.— Will 
fome reader kindly inform me how to remove the above 
from a Brahma cock’s feet?—E. R. R. 

Diarrhoea in fowls.— Can any reader tell me a 
cure for diarrhoea in fowls? Many of my fowls are 
suffering from this disease.— Anxious Inquirer. 

Duck eggs.— What is the value of pure- bred white 
Pekin dnck eggs?—D uckir. 


DO PIGS PAY? 

M^y I be again allowed to set before the 
readers of Gardening some facts which will 
help them to answer the question which forms 
the heading of this letter ? I have such good 
reasons for knowing that pigs do pay, and pay 
well, if properly managed, that I am anxious to 
make converts among those persons living in the 
country, and with very moderate incomes—in a 
word, like myself—who still imagine that it is 
cheaper to buy bacon and ham, than to fatten 
pigs themselves for their own use. 

I keep very accurate accounts as regards my 
pigs, and the statements below may be relied 
upon. Beyond the fact that I have a good 
garden and a careful gardener, who takes- as 
muoh interest in the pigs as I do myself, and 
feeds them regularly and judiciously, I am by 
no means favourably circumstanced m regards 
the production of pig meat cheaply. For these 
reasons ; (1), my small bachelor’s establishment 
supplies very little " wash ” or household waste; 
and (2), I have to buy not only my store pigs, 
but also every bushel of pulse or meal upon 
which they are fed. Therefore, if I can make 
pigs pay, anybody living in the country can do 
the same. Here, then, is my statement. I will 
call the three pigs to which my letter refers, 
A, B, and C. I bought A and B on May 3, 
1883, and gave 33s. each for them. B was the 
longer and rather the heavier animal of the 
two. Cl bought on June 13, 1883, to educate 
as a porker. He was a little fellow, and cost 
me a sovereign. C was killed on October 30, 
and weighed 95 lbs. A was killed on Decem¬ 
ber 11, and scaled 180 lbs. B was killed on 
February 4, 1884, and drew down 312 lbs. Thus, 


the total quantity of meat which they gave me 
was 587 lbs., fresh meat weight. 

My expenditure stands thus:— ^ ^ 

Cost of three pigs . 4 6 0 

„ Pollard ’... ... 140 

„ Peas.0 17 3 

„ Beans . 0 6 0 

„ Barley meal. 6 19 0 

„ Batcher . 0 4 6 

„ Smoking bacon ... 0 2 6 


£12 19 3 

I had in addition to buy straw for litter, but 
thla I do not reckon in the expenses, as the 
manure into which the pigs converted it was 
much more valuable than the straw, and fully 
supplied the wants of my garden. We arrive, 
then, at this result. I produced 587 lbs. of pig 
meat, “green” weight, of the finest quality, for 
£12 19s. 3d., which gives the cost at a trifle 
under 5id. per pound. Allow for the hams 
and flitches of the bacon pigs sinking in 
weight by the process of smoking, and I 
believe I am over the mark in reckoning, 
my pig meat as costing me all round 6d. 
per lb. Housekeepers, who know what they pay 
at the shop for and bacon, or even for pork, 
and ,who at the same time are in blissful igno¬ 
rance as to what the animals were fed upon, to 
say nothing of the loss in cooking which is the 
inevitable result of bad feeding, will be able, 
without further help from me, to judge whether | 
it pays to feed one’s own pigs. 

To return to my own individual animals, I 
must mention one fact which is interesting. A 
and B occupied the same sty, and of course 
began the fattening prooess on the same day and 
in the same fashion. When A was killed on 
Deoembes 11, the survivor B was perhaps the 
heavier animal by (say) 20 lbs. If my estimate 
is correct, and I do not think I am much out, B 
increased in weight 112 lbs. between December 
11 and February 4—a little over seven weeks, 
which, roughly speahing, is about 16 lbs. increase 
a week. This last year I bought my barley- 
meal at the village shop, and gave a guinea per 
four bushel bag for it. I believe this to be a 
very extravagant plan. Next time I purpose 
buying the barley at market price and having it 
ground at the mill for my own use. Three 
bushels of barley, when ground, will fill a four- 
busbel bag, and the cost of grinding is 4Ad. per 
bushel. The average market price of barley for 
grinding is now about 27s. per quarter, so that 
by this means I should get 8 bushels of meal for 
less than 30s., whereas 1 have been paying for it 
428. I wish that some other amateur pig-feeder, 
who keeps an accurate record of his expenditure 
and results, would give us the benefit of his ex¬ 
perience. J. EDWARD VADX. 

Orondall, Hant*, Itbruary 6, 1884. 


AQUARIA; 

Management of an aquarium.—" A. 

B. B.” seeks information respecting the manage¬ 
ment of aquaria from Mr. Beard. In addition to 
what that gentleman may inform him, probably 
some account of my success will be also accept¬ 
able. My present venture, after several smaller, 
is a bell aquarium holding four gallons of water. 
This I started about eighteen months ago. The 
bottom is covered with about an inch of rather 
coarse sand, over which is laid another inch of 
shingle. In the centre a plant of Vallisneria 
spiralis was placed; this grew to such an extent 
that curtailment was necessary several times last 
summer. Although an excess of light is pre¬ 
judicial, a little morning sun will be found very 
beneficial. The water is changed about every two 
months, and although the evaporati on is but slight 
a little tap-water may be added without any prior 
preparation. There is one thing to be guarded 
against in cold weather in changing the water, viz., 
never to give the fish water many degrees lower 
in temperature than that they existed in before. 
I find a syphon pipe the best arrangement for 
emptying after removing the larger fish. Of 
course in starting an aquarium the plants re¬ 
quire some little time to grow, and until such 
time as fit to fulfil their mission, a few sprays of 
| water-cress hasten the aeration of the water, 
i If the water turns murky don't be alarmed, it 
will, if all is right, get clear again if too muoh 
light is not given. For scavengers I have a 
n um ber of different varieties of fresh-water 


snails, including the large trumpet snail, all of 
which have bred freely. As regards food, ants’ 
eggs are difficult to get, and breeding worms 
troublesome and disagreeable. Get apiece of lean 
beef, steak is preferable, attach a string to it 
and hang it outdoors in some place where the 
rain will not wet it, and the cate can’t reach, till 
it is hard and dry, then keep it somewhere at 
hand, and every day with a sharp penknife shred 
in very fine pieces and give to your fish. My 
famil y of gold-fish, carp, minnows, &c., devour it 
greedily, and thrive exceedingly well. Some gold¬ 
fish were very emaciated when I got them, but 
soon grew quite plump, while minnows have 
grown up from babyhood on it. I may add that 
to check the suicidal propensities of the large 
minnows and carp, it was necessary to make a 
cover for the aquarium by getting a piece of cir¬ 
cular glass the same diameter as the rim, and 
placing it by an arrangement with four small 
pieces of zinc about half an inch above the rim.— 
C. P. Stbwabt. 

-I will try to give “A. B. B.’ 5 a little in¬ 
formation on starting an aquarium, as I have 
kept one for many years with success. I prefer a 
large bell shaped one, on stand, to a globe, and 
the bottom should be covered about two inches 
deep with road grit, the kind of light sandy soil 
which runs down the road after heavy rain. Val¬ 
lisneria grows well in this. It should be covered 
with ooarser shingle at the top, to avoid thicken¬ 
ing the water when it is poured in. Then the 
Vallisneria should be planted, and the aquarium 
nearly filled with water from a watering pot 
with rose on. It matters not whether hard or 
soft water is used. It should stand several days 
until vegetation takes place, as it is that 
alone which makes the water healthy; then the 
fish may be put in, and it will become perfectly 
clear in a week or so; the Anacbaris, or Ameri¬ 
can weed, which can be found in many ponds and 
ditches, is the best of all to keep the water 
clear and healthy, as it grows very quickly and 
is pretty. A few pieces thrown in will grow and 
increase. I have had an aquarium going for 
years without changing the water, only adding 
a little fresh now and then when it evaporates, 
and to change the high water mark. I have at 
present only a dozen or more minnows and a 
small dace, but where they thrive gold and 
silver fish would do as well, only minnows are 
so much tamer and more amusing. They take 
very little feeding. They like a small worm now 
and then, and they fight for a fly. I sometimes 
give them a little vermicelli broken rather small. 
Sticklebacks are the most amusing of all fish, 
and I frequently have them make their nests 
and hatch their young ones in the spring in my 
aquarium. A few snails are good, but I consider 
newts objectionable, as they crawl out somet imes. 
—S. M. M. 

- Noting the remarks of Mr. E. Beard 

respecting aquaria management, my experience 
is that there is nothing like a constant flow (or 
nearly so) of fresh water. I tried at starting 
filtering the water, that failed; next, I tried the 
process of letting the water stand, as advised 
by Mr. Beard, that failed; so I determined I 
would have a constant supply and fountain. 
I managed to get both in first-rate working 
order, also a syphon to carry off the waste. I 
have had carp eighteen months, also gudgeon, 
perob, dace, roach, two eels, one trout, and they 
lasted for months. Mr. Beard will find the 
stones at bottom soon get foul and smell badly, 
also a green slime will collect on the glass and 
grow very rapidly. I used to syphon mine empty 
every morning, stirring the stones up well with 
the hand, and cleaning the inside of the glass 
with a leather, the fish being taken out only 
when the stones and shells wanted cleansing, 
about once a month. I had the water direct 
from the tap, not from a cistern; that I found 
answer best. Mine was an 18-inch bell glass, 
and I have bad twenty fish at a time, all healthy. 
—W. Hampton. 


Gooseberries bottled twenty years. — 
I have just tasted a tart made of Gooseberries bottled, 
corked, and burled in the ground twenty years ago. They 
were dug for about twelve months afterwards, bat could 
not be found. They have just turned up. They have 
shrunk and are very sour. They were bottled green, and 
they now have an acetic acid fl avour, so 1 can hardly 
recommend them.— A. Buttery. 


Pet pigeons.—Could any reader oblige by informing 
me what are the best pigeons to keep as pete? Not fan tails. 
Enquirer, Tramrwe. 

Rabbits.—How can 1 cure nose-rot in rabbits 3— 
Enquirxb, Tranmere. 
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TMC LOUCHBOROCCH 

CINDER sifter 


SILVER MEDAL 

HORSE*SHOE 

BOILER, 

•PHIS BOILER, in 

J- openoompetitiomwas 


of this year. 

No Brickwork required. 
WUl burn 13 hourt with¬ 
out attention, 
and for power and econo¬ 
my la unequalled by any 
other boiler manufactured 


No. 2 8 ft. long 6 ft. wide £3 6 I Packing cases are 

No. 12 ft. lone 6 ft. -ide « SttRtfftS£S 

No. 4 16 ft. long 6 ft. wide 6 | at onoe 

Depth in front, 13 i aches ; back, 24 inches; lights, 2 Inches 
thick, strengthened with iron rod; ooe handle to each light: 
all painted four coats and glazed with best 21-oz. English 
glass. Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England and 
Wales, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast 

rPHJfi " .NORWICH” GREENHOUSE is port- 

-L able, well made, and serviceable. It is easily erected in 
half an hour. Price includes stage and all necessary fittings. 

Painted 1 coat Painted 3 coats 

and glass sent. lfi7T!v^Ny^''^V end glazed 

ft. ft. £ s. d HI ft. ft. £s. d 

8 by 5.. 6 10 0 1J A 8by5..«10 n 

10 by 5.. 6 15 0 r r “ —l 10 by 6..8 0 0 

12 by 6.. 9 15 0 H Rl.. I 13 by 6. .11 3 0 


face of the boiler is thrown 
Into the house, while our 
combined arrangement of 

smoko-flue and feeder re- 
f duces the portion of the 
furnace front exposed out¬ 
side house to half of that 
of any other boiler. Full 
particulars on application. 


& „ iJOU ,, If II - o 12 

Delivered free to any Station In England or Wales. 


Iron Founder Engineers & Contractors, 

81, BarLkslde, Southwark, London, S.E 


JUCUMBKR FRAMES, 21-oz. glass, painted three coats ; 
8-Jght frame, 8 ft by 6 ft., £3 4*. 6d_; cases 4s., to be allowed 
when returned. The above all carriage paid to nearest Rail¬ 
way Station. Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 

O. FRAZER, Horticultural Builder. Palace Plain. Norwich 

fTiHE “ UNIVERSAL” Maad-light Protectors. 

-L These are constructed on the same principle as the nest 
of handlights. but being made iu longer length, are especi¬ 
ally adapted for kitchen gardens. They will be found in¬ 
valuable for protecting early Beans, Peas, and Potatoes from 
frost or birds, and oan also be strongly recommended for 
bringing on Strawberries. Easily ventilated. The ret of six 
covers, 31 square feet. Any of the sizes can be had in dozen, 
or separately Orders exceeding 30s. carriage paid to any 
railway statlou in England. Per set £3 12s.—6. FRAZER, 
Horticultural Builder, Norwich 


AUTOMATIC 

CINDER-SIFTER 

Made up in various forms to 
suit every requirement. 

It is no more trouble to sift 
the cinders by using this sifter 
than to throw them away. 

▲ Greenhouse fire may be kept 
alight at no cost whatever by 
using the cinders from the 
bouse fires. 

Price from 12s. 

Full particulars on application. 

See advertisement alternate 
weeks for “ Loughborough" 
Boilers and Greenhouses. 
MESSENGER & CO., 
Lougrhborouffh. 


PARCELS POST. 

TOOK TO YOUR GREENHOUSES. 

-Li How oold has it been ? Zinc GARDEN THERMOME- 
TER, self-registering, showing the extreme cold during the 
night. Indestructible, very ornamental. Accuracy guaran¬ 
teed. Carefully packed, carriage paid, P.O.O. 3e. 3d.—T 
HENRI A Co., Scientific Opticians, Royal Arcade, Old Bond 
Street, W.; City Branch, 120, Newgate St., E.O. 

PARCELS POST.—INVISIBLE WORLDS! 

i ENDLESS AMUSEMENT!-BOTANICAL TABLE 
MICROSCOPE, Compound Lenses, with screw adjustment, 
equal in power to a 3-guinea instrument, showing with 
extraordinary distinctness minute animalculie in a drop of 
water. MOULD IS A FOREST OF BEAUT) FU . TREES, 
WITH FLOWERS, LEAVES, AND FRUI1. A flea ap¬ 
pears a, large as a beetle. No person should be without one. 
Poet free. 2s. 9d. 

T. HENRI t OO., Scientific Opticians, Royal Arcade, Old 
Bond 8treet. W.: City Branch, 130. Newgate Ht.. E.O. 

SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

For prices see last week's or next week's 
“ Gardening 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT 

GLASS MERCHANT, 

8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 
LEEDS. 


Mu86ett s Patent Portable Excelsior 


PROPAGATOR 


£ unequalled for raising seeds, bulbs, strikingcuttings, 
growing Melons, Cucumbers, and everything requiring 
bottom-beat. Price, complete, from 21s. Illustrations 
by post, 2d.—Winetanley Rd., Clapham Junct., London 


Amateurs Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. 
HHaMPION BOILER bums 12 hours without 

yJ attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6<L; No. 2, 
■64; No. 3, £4 5s. 6d.; fco. 4, £413^8d. To be s«n £ 

operation._ 

O. WILCOX A OO.. 85. Old 8treet. St. Lake’s. 


for horticultural purposes in cases and 


VJ boxes, 15 oz. and 21 oz. ; Propagating glasses. Bee glasses, 
hand lights. Ao. Leaded windows, plain and ornamental 
glass of every description. Cheapest house in the trade. Send 
for illustrated circular and price list to BADE * SON, 130, 


Hot-water Apparatus. 

TIAN1KL LOOMES, Hot-water and General 

LJ Engineer, Peterborough, can supply or fix hot-water 
apparatus on the moat moderate terms. References to 
nursery, where he has just fixed 900 feet with boiler. Esti¬ 
mates free on application 


High Holbom. London. W. O. 


flREENHOUSE GLAZING.—Bickley’a Patent 

vT Horizontal Sash Bars are, as Testimonials prove,the beet 
and now generally used.—For List, Ac., apply to No. 7, Thorp 
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SIMPLEX £5X5 

NO IRON,ZINC A| I7IIIP 
OR PUTTY USED (JLAlIIiU. 


Section of a Rafter before and after 

Glazing. 



NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED FOR 
ITS ADOPTION, 

Suitable for almost Universal 
Application. 

Cf.B.—The Lead Strips, which are the Bpecial feature of 
this System, require no skilled labour to lix ; breakages can 
be repaired by anyone, and ALL OUTSIDE PAINTING IS 
DISPENSED WITH. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

PATENT LEAD STRIPS, 

GROVER A CO., Lmtd., 

ENGINEERS, &C., 

Britannia Worts, Wharf Road, City Roail,». 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
_ AND TESTIMONIALS . _ __ 

FOUNTAIN JETS. 

I F R. BA8EE RVILIi, 

Maker of Fountain Jets, suitable for Aquariums 
\f/a Gardens, Illuminations, Ac Jets may be seen 
W d playing at Park Lane and the Temple during the 
f fl summer. Maker of Faiiy Fountains to the late 
A i| Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

136, NEWINGTON BUTTS, 8.E 

Illustrated Price LUt Out Stamp. _ 

UARM AND HOME.—A Weekly Illustrated 

I Journal of Agriculture in all its branches —Stock, Dairy, 
Pasture, Tillage, Homestead, 8heep, Fruit, Pigs, Poultry. 
Horses, Hour, Market Gardening, Implements, Machinery 
Notes and Nows, Markets, Correspondence, Housekeeping. 
Price One Penny. All Newsagents and at the Railway Book¬ 
stalls. Specimen copy by post lid. in stamps.—Offloe: 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

ILLUSTRATIONS IN GARDENING- 

rpHE Finest Bloeks and Landscapes, Is. per 

I square inch; general collection, 9d. per square inch, 
wjth reduction of 10 per cent, on orders not less in value than 
£10.—THE PUBLISHER, Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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ONE PENNY. 


pr cie of the Flower Seeds named in Me* era. SCHMELZBK'S 
pace adreriiiemei't in Gardening of March 8, were printed 
u per pounds and ounces, instead tf per ounces and packets, 

| a< In copy. _ 

onnn AZALEAS.—Healthy plants, well 

C\J\J V set with buds, best varieties for forcing in 5-inch 
pots, such as A. Borsig, double white, do , 20s. and 2Se. 
dozen. Bee catalogue,—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
Upton, Forest Gate, K. _ 

niaTLNUr AND CHOICE FERNS.—(Jheil- 

U an thee elegana (the Lady's Lsce'Fern), very elegant, Is. ; 
Gymnoymmma Mertensi. ’.he beat golden Fern. 9d.j Doryop- 
teiis palmata, most di tinct and beautiful, 91.: Lygodium 
reanden*. the combing Fern, 9d. ; Pteiis argyrea, Silvtr Fern, 
6d ; Athyriuin Goringianum tricolor, beautifully variegated, 
I*. ; Biechnum coroovadense (Tree Fern). 9<L; Phlebodium 
aure ono. 6d.: the eight for 4s. 6d Bee oitalogue.—W. M. 
C dOWK, Bolayn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate. E. _ 

PYCLAMEN PERSICUM.—The best Covent 

v/ Garden strain ; conns as large as a Walnut, 3s. fid. and 
5s d ozen ; smaller 2e. fid. dozen. Bee catalogue.—W. M. 
CROWE. Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, E. 

p HOICK and RARE PALMS.—Tne following 

v are amongst the most elegant in cultivation: Cocos 
Weddelliana. Is. fid. ; Areca Versohaffelti, Is.; Kentia 
Bslmoreuna. Is fid.: K. Forsterian* Is. fid. ; Geonoma 
gracilis. Is fid : Aieca sapida, Is. fid. ; Euterpe edulls, 9d. ; 
o' the seven for 8s.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
Forest Gate. E__ 

Qnn£l SHOW AND DECOR ATI VRPELAR. 

OUVJCJ GONTUM8.—Twelve splendid named varieties 
including the best grown for Covent Garden, such as Mer¬ 
mens, Scarlet Gem. Tommy Dodd, Bt. Mande, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Ac., for 6s.; strong plants in pots or by post: see 
catalogue for these and new varieties — W. M. CROWE, 
Bolsjn Nursery, Upton, Fo rest G ate, E._ 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE by Chnbb'i 

U Patent Process.—The Prince of Wales’ gardener writes: 
** Your fibre is simply perfection, and a thorough beon In 
horticulture." Backs. Is. fid. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 16 saoks, 
Ids.; 20 saoks, 23s; 30 sacks, 30 b. (all sacks included); truck 
load, free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of G special 
qiality granulated in saoks only, 2s . fid, e ach (2 prize medals). 
TennSjStnctlrcash with order.—CHUBB ROUND A 00., 
VTh» Works. W. ' ” " ** ' * ™ 


□RUIT TREES! FRUIT TREESM-This is the 

•L beet time for planting. 10,000 well-grown trees to be 
sold at the following cheap prices for cash, with Instructions 
for successful cultivation : Stock trees. Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, 40s., 60s. and 75s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS. 
F.R.H.8 , Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge, _ 

pLEARANCE SALE.—10,000 strong trees that 

o will bear fruit at once, to be sc id at a sacrifice to clear 
ground. Apples and Peers, any variety, standards, trained, 
or pyramid 9s., 12s,. and 18s. per dozen; Plums, Damsons, 
and Cherries, 12s., 18s.. and 24s. dozen; Aprioot* and Peaches, 
very fine pyramid or trained trees. 5s. each. 50 b. dozen ; in 
pots 7s. 6d and lCs fid. each.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.tf.8., 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


OLEARANCE SALE (Bargain).—Several hun- 

tired well-grown Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 3-year 
and 4-jear-old tree*, best varieties only: ground wanted; will 
take l«s. per 100, 70s. for 500, 120s. for 1000, or 2s. 6d. per doz. 
-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

pLEARANCE SALE.—15,000 Roses in best 

yJ varieties, dwarf Hybrid Perpetnals with shoots 3,feet and 
4 feet lonv, 5s. 6d. dozen, or if net less than 100 be taken 35s. 
£7 10s. for 500. £12 10s per 1000.-T. HAWKINS, F R.H.S., 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge 

pLEARANCE SALE.—Roses! Roses !-Bir- 

gain.—Fine straight standards, in good varieties, fine 
bushy heads. 12s. dozen.-T. J. HAWKTN8, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbndge. _ 

pLEARANCE SALE.—Rosea ! Rosea I — Baw- 

yJ kins’ guinea collection cannot fail to please ; 40 beet se¬ 
lected Hybrid Perpetrials. Ossh with order.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS. F.R.H.S.. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pARNATIONS AND PICOTEES, large plants 

v of test named varieties ; Bride, Gloire de Nancy, Souve¬ 
nir de la Malmaison, and suob, 8s. per dozen ; border varie¬ 
ties 6a dozen -T. HAWKINS, F.R H.S., Hillingdon Heath 
Uxbridge 

pYCLAMEN GRANDIFLORUM, White 

yJ SwaD, peieioum, and all the very best varieties, fine 


the PCONOMY IN THE GARDEN is beat insured 
o be Ll by using BUTTON’S COLLECTION B OF 8EED8, 
lions which are now sent FREE BY RAIL OR PARCELS 
and PQ8T _____ 

LNSt OUTTOIPS “ORIGINAL” RAIL COLLEC- 

- W TION8 OF VEGETABLE SEEDS for one year’s sup- 

;hat ply for various sized gardens. These comprise _ 

BUTTON’S COMPLETE COLLECTIONS to 

ions! ^ produce a continued succession of the best and most 
-hes! useful kinds of vegetables throughout the year; prices from 
' ; ju £1 Is. to £10 10s. Carriage free. Particulars on application 

i:s - BUTTON’S PARCELS POST COLLECTIONS 

- eJ OF BEEDB arranged to meet the convenience of those 


set Ferry Road MUlwaU. London. F 


pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS. from 200 

of the best show varieties. Is. doren. 12s. the collection. 
-T. HAWKINB. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 


niSflURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

U gardeners rince 1859. against red spider, mildew, tbrips, 
green fly. and other blight. One to two ounces to the gallon 
of soft water: four to 16 ounces as winter dressing for vines 
and orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake Bgainst 
American blight. Has outlivtd many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes. Is., 3s., and 10s. fid._ 


EXTRAORDINARY L1L1UM AURATUM, 

Ll warranted the finest bulbs; will bloom splendidly, 
similar to those supplied last season that gave universal 
satisfaction ; numerous unsolicited testimonials are being 
received with repeat orders: six. 6s.; three, 2s. fid., carriage 
paid; suoeewrful cultural directions enclosed.—M. VEREY, 
4. Opgidana Road, London, N.W. _ 

T ILIUM EXIMIUM, immense pure white 

Ll flowers, very fragrant flowering bulbs, six, 5s.: three, 
2s. fid., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, Lon¬ 
don. N.W. _ 

T ILIUM VIRGIN ALE, extremely beautiful, 

JJ large heavy bulbs of this thoroughly reliable Lily, blooms 
profusely, six fis . carriage paid.—M. VEREY. 4, Oppidans 
Road. London N W. 

Til,HIM SPLKNDKN8, an extremely beau- 
LJ tifol dwa»f Lily, perfectly hardy, will grow anywhere; 
six. 5s ; thr -e, 2a 6d carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
Road. London. N.W. 

noTTBLE TUBEROSE, the Pearl, a deli- 
JJ doosly perfumed variety ; one vp ray will scent large 
house; six 2a, carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
ft nail London N.W 

T LLIUM KRAMERL—Large flowering bulbs 

Ll of this rare and exquisite rose-coloured Lily; only a 
limited nmmber cvn be supplied; three. 4a fd., carriage paid. 
—M. VERKY, 4. Oppidans Road, London, N.W. 


Hillingdon Heath, Ux bridge _ 

PELARGONIUMS. — Bandsome plants in 

I 41-inch pots, just coming into bloom, allthe choicest 
varieties. 10s. dozen.—!. HAWKINB, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon 
Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

QENISTAS—Beautiful bushy plants in large 

U pot*, full of bloom, 8s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINB 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

PUCHSIA CUTTINGS.—100 beet named varie- 

I ties, including Mrs. Rundle, Luoy Finnis, Earl Beacon s- 
field, and all the latest varieties, la. dozen; 7s. 100.— 
T. HAWKINB. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

QPIRvEA—Large plants of this very beautiful 

O flower, Just coming into full blo^m, very usef ul fo r all 
decorative purposes, price 10s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

TYAHLIAS, single and doable. The finest 

U collection nrocuroble. 25,COO stock roots for sale, 6s. 
dozen.—T. HAWKINB. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PANSIES, VIOLAS, AND DAIS1ES.-A very 

L extensive assortment of these interesting spring bloom¬ 
ing plants, Is. dozen.—T, J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbridge ___ 

ARUM LILIES-—Few dozen of these very 

lx beautiful trumpet-shaped Lillee, now throwing up 
flowering spikes, will be In l ull bloom by Easter, price 10s. 
per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINB. Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge______ 

OEED POTATOES, tine selected seed, guaran 

O teed true to name, at less than wholesa’e price. School 


dou Heatb, Ux> ridge. 


residing at a distance from a railway station. Full partiou- 
iara on application. _ 

OUTTON’S 22s. 6d. PARCELS POST COM- 

^ POBITE COLLECTION, containing 50 favourite varie¬ 
ties of vegetable seeds and 24 varieties of flower seeds, will 
be delivered free to any address in the United Kingdom on 
receipt of a remittance for 21s. fid. _ 

BUTTON’S 14s. PARCELS POST COMPO- 

"X BITE OOLLEt TION, containing 40 favourite varieties 
of vegetable seeds and 18 varieties of flower seeds; will be 
delivered free to aoy address in the United Kingdom on 
repeat of a remit* anoe for 13s 4<L _ 

OUTTONS 108. PARCELS POST COMPO- 

W SITE COLLECTION containing 30 favourite varieties 
of vegetable seeds and 12 varieties of flower seeds, will be 
delivered free to any address in the United Kingdom on 
receipt of a remittance for 9s 6<L _ 

QUTTON’S 7s. PARCELS POST COMPO- 

kJ SITE COLLECTION, containing 22 favourite varieties 
of vegetable seeds and 8 varieties of flower seeds, will bo 
delivered free to any address in the United Klngdon on 
receipt of a remittance for 7s. _ 

OUTTON & SONS, the Queen's Seedsmen, 

aDd by Special Warrant to HR H. the Priuoe of Wales, 
Royal Berks Seed EstanU hment, READINQ _ 

OURPLUS STOCK. — Handsome and choice 

U evergreen and deciduous trees for avenues, parks, 
gardens, streets, Ao. Very good and cheap. List free on 
application.—RICHARD SMITH A OO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

PLANTS FOR GREENHOU8ES, &c.—The 

•L best kinds of Camellia. Azalea, Bouvardia, Croton, Epi- 
phyilum, Gardenia, Ixora, Primula, Rhododendron, Erics, 
Epaoris. Climbers, Ferns, eto., hilly described in list, free to 
ail applicants.-RICHARD SMITH A CO.. Worcester. 

□LOWERING SHRUBS.—Lilac, Mock Orange, 

i- Weigela, Almond, Althcea. Berberie, Cherry, Cstisus, 
Hydrangea, Hypericum, Mezereum, Ribes. Spiraea, Rhus, 
Viburnsm. Ac.. 8s. per dozen. Descriptive list free. 
RICHARD 8MITH and CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 
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rj.ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 
VX Raffia, etc. Non® cheaper.—WATaiON and BCULL, 
90. Lower Thames Street. London. E C. 

UEGONIA TUBERS, mixed colours, for 

A* bedding or conservatory, 4s. per dozen: six for 2s 2d, 
po»t free. F.»>0 or stamps with order.—JOHN LAING A 
CO., Forest Hill, S.E. _ 

TYAFFODIL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFADOWN- 

Lf DILLIE8.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on application.—BARR A BON, 12 
King Street, Oovent Garden. W.Q. _ 

DOSES.—The “Highgate” Packet contains 12 

standard and 12 dwarf Hybrid Perpe.uau* one of a sort 
true to name, grown on the Barnet Nurseries. Forwarded 
carriage free to any address, on reoetpt of Post Office order 
for one guinea, or half the quantity, not carriage free, for 
half a guinea, payable to WM CUTBU8H A BON, Limited. 
Nurserymen. Highgate. Lon d on. N. _ 

UORDEK CARNATION MARY MORRIS.— 

L) First-class Certificate was awarded at Kensington A 
beautiful rose-coloured self, very highly rcented, of great 
size, very full, and of perfect shape; does not buret the calyx- 
a very free bloomer and vigorous grower, and perfectly h»r<iv 
—Bee Gardeners Chronicle, August 4. 1883, page i46 Price 
4s., Be. and 6s per pair ; cash with order.—II. G. BMYTU 
21, Goldsmith Street, Drury Lane, W.O 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[March 15, 1884. 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPE CIALIT IES. 

100 CHOICE THINGS 

FOR THE CARDEN. 

flOLDEN QUEEN MIGNONETTE, quite a 

U novelty, also Miles's Spiral (true), both unequalled for 
pot culture ; one packet of each, 2a.; Parson's white Mig¬ 
nonette, best for bedding, throws up splendid spike bloom, 
deliciously fragrant; seed saved fine seif-tested strain, os., 
“ ; large packets. Is. free. 


T7T0LAS.—Twelve plants of the beautiful Blue 
V Viola Tory, Is. fid., tree; 24, 2a 84, free. Tiieee beau¬ 
tiful hardy flowers are one mars of bloom from May until 
late in autumn. Twelve Yellow Sovereign, It. 7d., free; 
taken from cold framrs. — MOBLEY 4 00., Fclwoot 
Preston. 


nWARF SUNFLOWER, pretty for bouquets, 

jJ very double, orange with chocolate disc, sow at onoe 
open ground. Per packet. Is, 


OWJSRT PEAS.—Sow now. Every colour 
D mixed, brilliant, swett, as supplied last season. 1 ouaoe, 
400 seeds. 12 stamps; also in distinct colours. Pare white, 
black scarlet, 00 se°da of each separately packed, free, Is. 

Ting t 


iEODORE dwarf Nasturtium, the 
true scarlet bidder, black foliage, superior to Geranium, 
continued mass of bloom until November. Seeds from strain 
supplied last season, oz , 1». 9d., or good packet, 12 stamps. 
My Btrain of this variety is own saving, and so much in de¬ 
mand, that 1 have a very large sale for it. Order early to pre- 
vent disappointment. 


ft ARMINE CANDYTUFT, Dunnetts noted 

v Btrain, dwarf habit. Beds sown with this variety pre¬ 
sent one mass of vivid carmine bloom. Ounoe, la 9d; half- 
oume. Is_ 


2pSTHETlC Beau Ideal Single Sunflowers; 

XL! large packets la; annual Lupines, all oolours, exoeed- 
Ingly pretty, foliage Fern li rackets Is 


ORNAMENTAL GRA&SES.—No bouquet 

v complete without their graoefnl and refreshing contrast; 
collection of nine of the prettiest varieties, my selection, 
2a fid ; or mixed packets, Is. 64 Sow at once open ground 
or pots. _ 


PEARL TUBEROSE, greatly in demand for 

•I- bouquets, button-holes, perfume exquisite, cream bloom, 
grows in any g eenhouse, and flourishes in open ground if 
started in bottom-heat. Four large bulb?, 2s. fid. ; dozen, 
6a fid. _ 


TTYACINTHUS CAN DICANS produces spikes 

J-L 6 feet. Pure white, bell shaped flowers, useful for 


bouquets. Handsome specimens for beds or vases, being 
tropical in etfeot; three bulbs, guaranteed bloom, 2a 9d., 
free. 


HALENDULA OFFICINALIS Meteor, the 

\J new Marigold; greaHy admired; bean large double 
yellow flowers ; will grow anywhere packets Is and 6a. Old 
English pot Marigold, infr-ns-* double orange, packet fid., free. 


TFSTHETiC FAVOURITE ART FOLWEKS 

XU with real aesthetic names, in twelve different sorts, all 
novel, attractive, easy of culture : each packet 1 ears cultural 
instruction*. This coll ction will de lght every lady skilful 
at a t w tk. or admirer of single flow r»; each 3a fid 


T ILIUM aURATUM. picked bulbs, such at 
L will bloom spleadldly this season, six free, 6s. 64, one 
f i r 20 stamps. 


T OADSTONE’S MIGNONETTES.—Package 

JJ containing half ounce Parson's Best White Bedding, 
1 ounce larg*- flcwerlr g for beds, and enough Miles's Spiral 
and Golden Queen for two pots, post free, 3s fid. 


pAVOURITE ART FLOWERS.-Tall, Single 

1 Sunflowers, the Aesthetic Beau Ideal; Gimt Mam¬ 
moth Sunflowers, and Dwarf Double Orange Sunflowers; 
k Iso the Trio dor Margueiites. May all be sown at once, open 
ground. Packet containing one of each, 3s fid., post free. 


"MTCOTIANA AFFINIS.— Quite the prettiest, 

Ll sweetest of greenhouse novelties, produces freely large 
white blossoms of most delicious fragrance (resembling Jessa¬ 
mine or Bouvardia). one spray of wn'ch will por'ume green¬ 
house. Can te grown either in or outdoors with but ordinary 
conveniences or ekilL Sturdy plants, eaoh Is. 9d., free. 
Paoket see d. Is. Id-, w ith cu'turei hints._ 

TUOVELT1ESIN SWEET PEAS.—Invincible, 

R scarlet, brilliant Btrain (own saving); Butterfly, pure 
white, delicately laced lavender-blue; Fairy Queen, flesh 
coloured: 400 seeds of each, free. 2a. ftd._ 


•MIGHT-SCENTED STOCK—The flowers of 

xv this 8took are delightfully perfumed, especially in the 
evening, and after rain. F ardy, but can be grown in green¬ 
house, fid. and Is. packet, free, with directions. 


OUNFLOWERS.—AmericanMammoth; largest 

O variety grown ; seed saved from enormous heads ; large 
packet, 12 stamps ; also dwarf Sunflowers, charming as out 
flowe rs; pa ck et. Is _ 


OEND FOR LOADSTONE’S FLORAL BUD- 

10 GET, twelve favourite annuals, prioe Is. 9<L, free. A 
lady writes: Your Floral Budget made my garden more gay 
than a collection at 10b. fid, bought eliewhere " 


HORN FLOWERS, azure blue German national 
v flower; also pure white Cornflowers; charming as cut 
flowers ; large paokets, 12 stamps each; sow now in open 
ground ; als o in rose colour. 


DRENCH DWARF POPPIES.—Make gay 

■L garden without trouble. Grow anywhere; charmingly 
bright; greatly pleased all patrons last season, Seed saved 
from bed 8 yards Bquare, large paoket. Is : ounce, 2s.; free. 


Q UERIES.—These have so serious y increased,, 

I have now provided Special Lists Gladioli, Lilies. 
K. ises, Carnations, Hardy Climbers, which will be found com- 
nlet j Guides, in their way. on the various plants; each post 
free, 3 stamps. Letters of Query only must oontain 12 stamps 
toloompensate for time, trouble, and postage. 


Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

T_ LOADSTOITE 

(The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


6 CHOICE named Chrysanthemums, Is. 6d., 
free, to include the beautiful golden-sponge Calliope, 
all different: 12 varie ies. to inolude above, 2?. fid., free; 
nice little n1an*s —MORLKY * CO . Fill word, Preston 


RUT ONE.—Delicious scent 
through house produced by f-pray of double white Pearl 
Tuberose; four blooming roots Is fid., free: six, 2s , free, 
with cultural directions. — MOBLEY 4 OO., Fulwood, 
Preston. _ 


ETO. 


L A&X OFFER.—iodea Burperua, 2-. lid., tree, 
carefully packed. This exquisite Filmy Fern ought to 
be grown In every case; very rare. T. pellucid*, 3s. 6d., 
fre* —MOULDY k OO . Fulwood Pr a fdon_ 


O iva.1 ib. zd., u\e, 12 blooming bulbs of the 
magnifioent Gladioli; 24, 2s. 2d., free ; or 50, 4s., free. 
Best time to plant out-of-doors ; produce a perfect blaze of 
bloom in summer.— MORLEV k Of).. Fulwood, Preston. 


WTlINTER HKLiulhUFh (Petasitec fragrans), 
» v —This deliriously 8ceDt» d hardy flower, which blooms 
in the depth of winter, should find a corner in every garden ; 
2 roots la 44, free ; or 4 2s. d., free. Bee article last week’s 
Garde ning.—M OBL EY akpOO , Fulwood, Prest on. 

HHARMING Coleus.—Six p rfectly distinct 
VJ varieties, no two alike, nice small well-routed plants. 
Is. Pd., free; carefully packed in tin box—MOBLEY and 
OO., Fulwood, Preston._ 


HHEAP Christmas Roses, 4 roots, Is. 8d., free; 
\J 8, 2b. 4<L, free. These are a»rong blooming roots that 
will produce splendid blooms next winter. This is best time 
to plant: sto^k limited, therefore parly oraeis requested.— 
MOBL EY ann OO., Fulwood Preston. _ 

QWEET BRIKR, stock limited, 5 plants only 

O Is. fid., free Foliage of thU Rose is deliciously scented. 
>ital for placing among cut flowers, quite hardy, but suit- 
« for pot oalture. Beat time to plant.—MORLEY k OO., 

Fulwo od, Preston. _ 

r T 1 HE Exquisite Lace Fern and three other 
I pretty reenhou'e varieties, all different, only 2s., free; 
ireful’y packed—MORTEY k OO . Fnlwood P estm. 


pHOICE, Cheap, and Useful Seeds that pro- 

U duoe plants whit h every greenbo se and garden should 
possess. Nicotians affinis. fid and Is per pkt. (sweet-scented 
white flowers, greenhouse Tabs oo plant); Mght-scenttd 
Btock, flowers open in tbe evening and “cent the garden fid. 
and Is pkt ; Mignonette, giant scarlet, fid. pkt ; Sweet Pea, 
mixed fid pkt. * double Canterbury Bell. 6d. pkt.; Aqui- 
legia, fid pkt : Balsam, Camellia-flowered, fid pat , Delphi¬ 
nium, 64 pkt : Ge’im coooiueum, fid pkt ; (F. noth ere, large 
yellow, fid pkt.; Pyrethrum. Is pkt.; °weet William, fd. 
pkt. ; Sunflower, fid. pkt. ; Pansy, fid. pkt ; Carnation, fid. 
pkt. All cost free at quoted prices.— mORlEY and OO., 
Fulwood, Prestor._ 


I Q CHOICE Greenhouse Plants, only 3s. 3d.. 

LO free; all different, named, to include a beautiful 
Gravities greenhouse Ferns, %o.; sure to give satisfaction, 
or money returned.—MOBLEY * CO . Fnlwood, Preston. 


DXQUI8ITE Hyacinthus caudicans. flowering 
El stem about 3 feet high, oovere 1 with white wax-like 
bells, 4 bulbs Is 64, free ; pot at oree, or plant in open 
ground, qui te hardy.—MOU KY » r O . F»rwood. Pres ton. 

QUPERBBegonias, 3tu > sis. 6d free, with 
O cultural direction" ; 6 2s 64 tree r 12 4s fid , free: seed 
from a magnificent strain, 7d. d Is Id packet free These 
exqul'ite and easily grown -•▼-like flowers should find a 
place In ev< ry greenhouse cold or otherwise ; most useful for 
bedding out.—MGR LEY AGO., Fulwood Piston. 


■pRUE old Kngln h doable white sweet scented 

J. Rocket. Is. fid. per plant free 2 plants 2s fid , free. Have 
a few do*.en of this much prized hardy plant, now almost 
1 >Bt to commerce, guaranteed true.— MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood. Preston.__ 


COLLINS BROS & GABRIEL, 

38, WATERLOO BOAS, LONDON, 8.E. 


CjEED CATALOGUE now ready, containing 

O about 1300 varieties of Flower Seeds, all the leading 
Vegetables, and list of Bulbs, 4c., for spring planting. Hun¬ 
dreds of testimonials reoeived. Read tbe following aa a 
specimen of many. Catalogue free on application. 

SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. - “The Vege- 

O table and Flower Seeds turned out wonderfully well, and 
gave every satisfaction. The Asters, Stocks, and Verbenas 
were simply superb l and the admiration of all who saw them. 
—Mr. Wm. Paine, Wild woods. Hampstead." Catalogue free. 


QINGLE DAHLIAS, 2s. 3d. dozen, free. Can 

O supply nice bttle seedling plants taken f-om seed pans; 
if grown on in cool greenhouse will make splendid plants for 
planting out in May. We supplied seedlings last year to A. 
Oreagh. Esq , J P., Quia, Co Glare, and this is hi" unao- 
licifced testimonial.—‘Single Dah ias which I got from you 
early this year were about the lovelie«fc things that could 
be seen, extremely floriferous, and of dazzling beauty ; they 
bloomed all the summer and autumn until late !a Novem¬ 
ber.”- December 8th. 1883. Seed of above strain, 74, Is. Id., 
and 2s. fid packet, free, with simple cultural directions.— 
MORLEY. 4 OO Fulwood, Preston. _ 

HERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS,— 
U Catalogue of 50 pages, containing full information as 
to colour, height, situation, time of flowering, fto., free on 
application. A capital collection for rocks, Btumps, and 
borders, from 26s. per 100 or 4s. per do*. Most of the plants, 
being in pots, may be despatched at any time, or by Parcels 
Post when fit.—RICHARD SMITH 4 OO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. _ 

T ARGE yellow African Daisy, hardy annual, 
xJ invaluable for ohnrch or table decoration ; seed 74 per 
packet, post free. Sold for a oharity.—MISS WADE 
BROWNE, Wrentham Reetory. Suffolk, [9859 


T ARGE-FLOWERED, double Ivy-leaved 

Jj Pelargoniums; the most beautiful for hanging baskets 
Six good kinds, free, for 2s.; twelve for 3a. 64—F. W. 4 H. 
STANS FIELD Pals._ 


nnHE TWO BEST WINDOW FERNS, Poly- 

JL Btichum setosum and Oyrtomium falcatum, bright, 
glossy foliage; good plants. The pair (free) for Is. 3d.: two 
of each for 5b -F. W. 4 H. 8TAN8FIELD, Sale, near Man¬ 
chester. 


□ ARDY ORCHIDS.—12 choice kinds, inolud- 

O. ing six exotio, with culture! Instructions, carriage free, 
for 5s — F. W 4 K. 3 TANK FIELD, Bale, near Manchester. 


oh, VEN-DOOMED HOUSE, with Beven Gicen- 
O houses, 4o„ standing in nearly an sore of ground, near 
Old Kent Road station, every convenience. Houses well 
heated and stocked. Rent £18. Lease fourteen yesrs; may 
be extended to thirty. Price about £400 Easy terms to aa 
immediate purchaser.—Apply to Mr. MEADS, 121, Great 
T)o»er Rtreet Poropgb. 


V t_j iv V utihiAl" UFFESr -fckrplus from Mr. 

John Wood's garden. Clumpy roots. Irises, Veronicas, 
Camp anula s, Thalictrums, and many other showy things, 
60 for 6a 64—STEPHEN WOOD, WoodvUle, KlikstalL 


XTEW PEAS.—Tiisl Packet, 2a. 6d., post free, 

XI containing packet each of following superb kind*:— 
Telephone, Telegraph, Earliest of All, Marvel, Pride of the 
Mark et, Da y's Sunrise. See d Catalogue free. _ 

pOLLECTIONS of flower seeds, 12 packets 

v seeds, suitable for rockeries, 2 a 64, 6 packets. Is. 3d : 
sweet-scented flowers, 12 packets, 2s 64.6 packets, 1 a 34; 12 
packets.hardy perennials for flower borden, 2s. 64; 6 packets. 
Is. 34; 6 packets ornamental foilsge plvnta, Is. 64; 22 pack- 
eta reat hetio flowers with teethe* ic names. Is. 24 _ 

1A/HITE ’FLOWERS for Bouquets, etc.—12 
> * packets white flowers for cutting 3s.; 6 pat kets. Is. f d.: 
12 packets new and showy annnals^ 3s.; 6 packets. Is. 64; 


12 packet choice rorints’ flower ' 


. 6 packets. 4s. 


"D VitHLAS’l iNG and Ornamental Grasses, etc. 
•LI —Everlasting flewers, 16 packets, 3s.; 10 packets, 2s. 
6 packets, Is. 3d Ornamental Gretses for winter bouquets, 
etc. 12 packets, 2?., 6 packets, la. 34 All the above collections 
are arranged with c >re and contain avery liberal supply of 
seeds of the finest quality. 


ASlERS, Stocks, Verbenas, and Zinnias of 
xx unsurpassed strains. Aster Pa:ooy Perfection, mixed 
from 16 colours 11 feet. 3d, 6d., aid la packet; A.* ter dmf 
Chrysanthemum flowered, mixed from lx colours, 10 inches, 
3d., fid . and Is packet; Stock, German ten-week, mixed from 
ifi colours, 1 foot, 3d , fid., and Is. per packet; Verbena, hy¬ 
brid. very oboice mixed, ed and ls.per packet; Zinnia elegaxu>, 
double, choice mixed. 3d. and fid, p acket_ 


T ILIUM AUitAl UM, lar^e bulbs in finest 
xJ possible condition; fOOO sold this staion. “Splendid 
sample of Lilium Auratum Mr. \> m Paterson Head 
Gardener to the Queen. See also reports in Gakdexinu 
papers, Oct. last. Each 94, Is, Is. 3d., and 1*. fid each; 
per dozen 6s., 9s.. 12a , 15s., and 18s. Many o.her Lolita. 
Mee seed catalogue (pages 50 and 51), fre e._ 

DEGOMAS (Tubeious). — Splendid mixed, 

JJ magi cent bulbs, valuable for the greenhouse, window 
or out-of-doors as bedding plants; 5s and 7s. fid. per dozen 
These we can with confidence recommend. 

n.LAD10LUi> GANDAVENS1S. — Unnamed 

U seedlings, from which varieties of great ezoetl. nee may 
be selected, various colours, 2s. fid. per dozen; 16a. fid. per 
100; also a splendid mixture at 2a doz Specimen tewtixno- 
niti: “Your unnamed seedling Gladioh s have been epL r 
did "-Mrs. Johnston Baltbouse 


pLUMPS from open ground.-Daisies giant, 
v red or white; Violeta blue cr white; Antirrhinums, 
mixed; Aubrietia purpurea ; sweet scented Rockets, purple 
or white; sweet Scabious; Pinks, red or white; Arabia, 
white; Forget-me-nots, bine; >liver Ston*crop, >«-now 
Htoneorop; Campanula pyramidalia, blue; Campstxmla, 
double white; Polyanthus, mixed, all at 2s. 6d. per dozen, 
on rail. 


( |LiUMPS from open ground —Digitalis mixed ; 

■J perennial Phloxes, mixed ; Aquilegias mixed ; Lupines, 
Pansies, mixed ; Bachelor's Buttons. London Pride, ft oil y- 
hock", mixed; Carnations, red, salmon, Clove aod mixed ; 
Delphiniums, mixed; Sweet Williams, mixed : Canterbury 
Beils, mixed; Evening Primroses, Thrift. Dactylis elect arm - 
sima, silver leaved Grass, Ueum coccioeum fL-pL. hardy 
Briti-h Ferns, very strong, ail at 2s. fid, per d -zen. on ran. 


DEDD1NG FLANTfci, Gumbers, Hardy p e - 
JJ rmnials, Greenhouse Piants etc ; list ready Shortly, 
addresses now entered Oovent Garden Market is acknow¬ 
ledged the central market for suburban nurserymen to dis¬ 
pose of any surplus stock or speciality. Our Mr Oullins by 
for the past twelve years been constantly amongst the grow* rs, 
and obtains from each grower his speciality orsurplusatock, 
thus bringing over 5o nurseries into one oentre. Our own 
collection is also large All plants offered in above list may 
therefore be relied upon as sure to give entire satisfaction. 


THGRIDIA G RAN DIFLORA ALBA, the 

J- new white, Tigei^spotted flower (figured in Tfu 
Garden, January 5), 7s. fid, per dozen. 9d eaoh; very scarce. 


TTYACINTHUS CAN DICANS.-This bcauti- 

JJ ful, perfectly hardy, bulbous plant should be in every 
garden or greenhouse; large pure white pendent bell-shaped 
flowers on a stem 3 feet high. 2a. 64 and 3s. 64 per doz. ; ie&. 
and 21s. per 100. 


SPECIAL OFFER.—Tuberose the Pearl, a 

W fine dwsrf variety, 2s. 6d, 3s. 6d, and 6 b. dozen ; 
Italian, 3s. 6d. dozen; American, 3s. 64 dozen. Tuberose# 
may be had in flower throughout the year by suocea&ional 
"tentin g. Now i s a good time to commence planting. 

C HEAP, to save planting, surplus stock. 

—Bouasinganltla bsselloides, white, fine greenhorns 
•limber, 3s. doz.,4d each; Cyclamen europseum, hardy, Tct 
took work, 4c., 2s. doz . 12s per 100 ; Crocosmia auiea, yellow, 
1 ft., fine for borders or pots, 1 a doa, 6s 100 ; Dielytra suec- 
t abilis, £4 each, 4s. 64 do z. 

(ftRANGE GARDEN LILY, Very hardy, 2s. 
\J doz., 15s. per ICO; Lilium Martagon, purple, 64 each. 
4s. 64 doA ; pyrenaicum flavum, fid. each 4a 64 doz. ; 8 pe- 
ci3sum album. Is. each, 10s. doz. ; speciosum roseuxn or 
lubrum, 6s. doz, 6 4 each. _ 

flLOXINIAS.—Grand hybrids of this splendid 

U bulbous plant, erect and drooping vara mixe4 fine. 


large, 

each. 


ous plan 
l healthy 


bulbi, fie. and 7s. 64 dozen, 64 and ScL 


QLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENS1S, brilliant 

U toarlet, very showy variety, easily grows, flowerinw roots, 
Is. doz., 6a and 7 a 64 1Q0. 


Digitized b' 


v Google 
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3a. finely serrated .. fig. 

Campanulas, distinct .. fig. 

--4b. Geam ooeolneum (L-pL, 

Anemone Japonic* alba 4b. fine searlet ..4b. 

Usrnttions for borden.. 4a. HHnm tlyriwnm a plendeng 
Pjrethrams, beet .. fig. enormous bulbs .. 8b. 

TrU lermaniea, named., fig. Rpirma fllipendola fl.-pL 4r. 

Lobrirafnlgaos .. .. 4b. Aquilegia, distinct .. 4k 

Finks, four best .. .. 4s. 

All packages gratia lor cash, and extra plants to compensate 
forcairtage. 

J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery. Woodside Green. H.H. 


19 NBWE8T AND BEST PYRETHRUM8, 

1 fine plant*, well established in pots, fit for open 
fraud at onoe, and will make a fine summer show. 8ingle 
or doub’evarieties or mixed, as desired. Hamper gratis for 
essh.-J. H LEY, Royal Nursery. Woodside Green, 8.E . 

10 DELPHINIUMS, distinct sorts, 6s. Fine 

clumps of these beautiful plants, which flower from 
May to October, from open groond; should be planted at 
5® J*,Box *"*** oash.-J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, 
Woodside Green. 8 B. 


TO ALL LOVERS OF THE GARDEN AND 
. ___ GREENHOUSE. 

'audit** TOygpwid Jora money in expensive seeds that an 
qu»u>y ■ an infinity of trouble, often do not ger minate at 

1 all, and when they do are three times out of four not 


j.atBj. rapjdy „ IMPORTANT NOTICE 

- follows, In fine plants for spring and summer decora- foofodfog Helen Paul, Ulrich Brunner, VioletteBonyer, Us. “ 1,1 * WX1I AAAI A Ai w A AvU 
bon Good plants.—Ktogskerswell, Devonshire. -— 

Deutzlagracilis .. ^ Irie*. gold sUver Sd* 0 *’ B^gHKY’S POLYANTHUS.—Real giants. ALL L 0 VE < ? S J? P THB GARDEN Am> 

Primrose, single Iliac .1 3s. finelysenrated fis JeU°w, crimson, laced, ko,; good blooming plants, GREENHOUSE. 

P ^** rb ~*° UIJ ’ •*! . Oampannias, distinct .. 2. toSTlV^keL TJ'ix& Ju'coSnS dJSfn^diS* gpead your money in expensive seeds that an 

Anwnooe lanoatak site Jb I £^5 eum b. ^ “»d Is.—ktogskerswell, Devonshire. * 1 always an infinity of trouble often do not germinate at 

i “SSK&nf-ei B^HEY'8 ZEM OF THB VALLEY. 

Iris sermaaica, named., fis. Spirtea fllipendola fl.-pL 4r. , Giant Berlin variety, magnifloent crowns, flower early, **® w P«ace you can have from 

;; £ *-***— •• fc ajfcdgaaiJhL"- 8 «”-»•*• B. O. RAVE NS OR OFT 

, AOp«iMt.K»ti.io.i»ji.Miarau.pi« 1 tjtoooiiipim»ta Peachey’S CHKY8ANTHsainMs. — rnt. Granville Nursery, * 

LEWISHAM, KENT, 

Almost any kind of garden and greenhouse seedling 
plants of the finest possible quality, only needing to be 
potted or planted, and in two or three weeks will be in 
beantifnl bloom, with all the mess and worry and loes 
of valuable space of seed-pots and boxes entirely saved? 

I beg to announce that I shall have ready In May and 
June over 100,000 plants of the above, Including Stocks. 
Asters, Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox, Nicotians*, Ama- 
ranthos, Pyre thrum, Hollyhocks, Pansies, Ac. Ali plants 
will be packed with the greatest care in strong wooden 


WANTED, ' overgrown plants of Encharis PEACHEY'S BEGONIA SEED.-All who I ^^^e greatest care in strong 

VY Dendrobfum nobUcu Crotons (any torta) also any lam ** nay oollertion in bloom said that they were un- b° x ®*» ^ith damp Moss, sent safe and free by 

fmm J H T,’i Catalogue for 1834._ J H. LEV RavkI Knn. ,*?, fmgle. Is 6d.. Ss 6d. All saved from grandest named 

««L W<»d*idl. R.E. ’ Bo, “ * vMleties, every colour. Printed instructions on each packet 

Tn OALADIUM8.—12 finest sorts, 6s., free by PEACHEY'S PAN81E8, aU best tew and old. 

■“•paroela poet, good roots. A few extra size put in for " Twelve superb named show aid fancy. Ss. fid., free; 
exhibition. Us and Sli. per do* Choicest named Gloxinias roed, la packet Catalogue.—R. W. BEACHBY. Kinrgl 
M^pJtaBL^acoording to size.— J. H. LEY, Royal Nursery, kerswell Devomhire. ___ ___T 

T0~bAfiNATt0 Na aKO PICOTEBS. named _^J=LP -A. BAGTJS 


I M ^***«a»****V41U 4111X/ 4 AV4V/AlJUU| MIUIIWI Mn|t HflP^SIJ.. -- ^ 1 

*“ sort* 6s. Strong plants in 4-inch pots grown in open FORCING, Wrong erownswhlsh wfll produce many 

(pound all summer, fit foe forcing or garden at onoe ; Bed- beads, fc. dozen, 18s. fid. 1001 

c ase's B ride. Souvenir de la Malmaison, Purity, Prince of a *nr A T .tn 

FAMOUS FORGING ROOTB, h. fid. d**—*, iflg. Eft, 


praage. and others, distinct. Box gratis, or sant'out of pots 

WoS3So!Si.aR to * d -~ J - H Banl M ™*»’ 


12 OLO CtOVrcAEHIMOHS for 4s., free RICHARD SMITH & Co., Worcester 

8toon * Diaata, wUl flower early. 21s.___ * 

dot’ loo. - J h"le v RojaiNunI«T w^i^de.^’.R 0 *'' A STAB AG US.—This delicious vegetable does 
12 ^B^HaIk FEKKs for Be., 12 die- 

^^ ne * * ort ^ farleyerise, 86. Catherine, oultratum, 100 • extra strong ditto, two yean old, Sa. fidTW 100 — 
«K T% ‘ Qm ’ lunulatum, and many, others. Any RICHARD SMITH * CO. Worcester 

TT8EFUL COLLECTIONS OF SEEDS for 

ride Green. S.R. various sized gardens, the selection being the result of 

unbiassed experience; for particulars, see illustrated list, 


-ill make fin. spedmebi bdcS7u£m«. mST, W “ * w ' ° eoa «W 

o»sh. Over 100 sorU at same rate.—J. H. LEY. Royal - : - — -——- 

N uisery, Woodside Green. 8.E. _ ^ ITOLLY FOR HEDGES, 12 to 15 in., 25s.; 15 to 

PANSIES, Scotch varietiea, magnificent collee- rT . * n * J® 8, * if to 24 in., fife, per 100. Forest list oon- 
1 tim Not Rote or Pans* mUomMtnr taining heights and prices of well-crown Quick, Ash, Larch, 

TWMPLETOW. J? 8118 ' Underwood, etc., free—RICHARD 

i - i—— r a n , -=- 1 —SMITH a CO., Nurserymen and Beed Merchants, Worcester. 

I) « , 1K8 red knd white; Pinks, red and white; irTTODDAnuo —E?-1- 1 -~ 

7 Polranthus, Primrose, Arabia fvariegated), Pansiec. fid. Ivl tJorlKUOMS. — HOW to grow good Ones easily, 
Tblox, Auxioulaa. 9<L dozen.—J. WESTLY, St. 77* *uoceasfuIly, and economically. See Illustrated seed 
Pbdips Road. Sheffield. List free. Beet Spawn, Is. 4d. per reck, fis. per bnsheL— 

PELARGONIUMS, beat .how and decorative — gABD BM1Tg - * °° Woroe ‘ tfr _ 

j.P? t A-yCjbiwMttmam b..t fJHOlCE FLOWER 8EEDB.—Alter, Victoria, 
JApsneae and incurved varieties, rooted cuttings, 2s. fid per \J la packet; Balsam, Smith's superb (finest double) 
CO*Dnrtlamnii»?WjJl2ri CARAWAY* 1 a fid. packet; begonia. Tuberous-rooted Hybrids from Gold 

W. L Durdham Down Nursenes, Clifton, BriitoL _ Medal Collection. Is. and 2s. fid. packet; CaloeolAriaTHmba- 

CTARDY PLANT8 FOR CUT HUinM do oeous (Smith’s special strain), la, fid. and 2S. fid. packet; 
H psrdasen post freeT Gash with OarnaUon, extra ohoioe from a noted collection, 2s. fiApao- 

mica flo»e- ?"!' Ue ^ ket : Cineraria. Smith’s extra choioe mixed. If. fid. and la/fidC 

.a i.*;caswas.'aasapiLnssOaS 


Gloxinia-bke flowers in best named 
vwieties, Phlox.beet herbaceous varieties very floe; Ranun- 



■g N £ Q j J ^SB B ^ 2 , NIA8 “ 1 d 

oollaction. Is. packet; Petunia giandiflora fimb. fl.-pL, un- ¥ Fr ® jh h y bridl **l »« d from my splendid collection , 
equalled. Is fid. packet; Piootee, extra choice mixed, h. fid. single, mixed. Is. and fe. per pkt.: from extra large 

packet: Primula sinensis flmbriata (Smith's superb strain), ®°* r ** t *nd crimson kinds, only Is. 6d andfe. per pkt: finest 
L. fid., is. fid and fis. packet: Stock. East Lothiah Is. packet; 6d *? d „ 5a ** P kt ; J™*- &.-RAVEN8- 

and other speciaHtiee too numerous to mention, all of CROFT, Granville Nursery, Lewisham, Kent. 


irnFTTTFf^rTi 


bum warlet with MotIt hlnSnh -’ wZC. j super- which are aesertbed in illustrated List, free.—RICHARD 

OAR 4 WAY * GO., Dur^un^Down 1 NniseS^OuSm BM1TH * 9°-.»-»y d Mciobants and Nurseryman, Worcester, aj. strong flowering Plants, 10s. lfO; 9s fid. dozen; 4samplo 

_ _ _ TREES AND SHRUBS FOR I OWNS, Plants for free.— HENRY GODFREY, Nuxseryman, 

pKLARGUN JUMS, Regal and Show varieties. ^ wb » d ows. etc. Descriptive ii»t free. How oiten is a Ht ^ urbridgg ‘:-_______ 

i Vis.. Flirt. Prince of W^es. Captain Baikes, Doctor u ‘he ^ me, when with a slight aid DOTENTlLLAS, bnght showy colours and 

fStonixPi of Bedford, Beauty. HTCHitRD X aMrCH V~ 7" yery flne Phmtt. &ee blooming, and quite bardjr 8s fid. 

Digby Grand. BiRterfly, Kingston Beauty, ka : strong plants ^HARDBMITH AGO.. Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, dnreo; 6 plants 2x; S for la. 24, free.—HENRY GOD- 
ta 4-inch pots fis per dozen, turned out of pots, fisTfid. WQrce8t€r - ___ FREY, fitourbridpe_ 


JTS&Atet'SKft. Si-Pf? W 


W°r«n-A aw AMBON. FtoSt. ( ’JHUWJlt V tsujs I ABLIS8. T Uncumber: Smith’, 

___ 

. .. -5—_ 

_ _proved EUngsterix Is. qua»t. Broad Beau ; Smith’s Improved DY RETHRUM 8, double summer flowennff, 

FREDERICK BAX’S Parcels Poet CoiWtinn lpd * f.lL 00 ® 011: Premier Early T fine plants, 3 b fid. do*.; six plants, 2s., free.—HENRY 


remittance for 21s.; purchaser’s selection from 300 1 m at 
varieties list of names on application. Hundreds of testi¬ 
monials—JAMES WALTERS, Mount Radford Nursery, 
Exeter, Devon._ 


The undermentioned flne varieties In caplttl and reliable TWYPTV R 4 w>«f "RTTHTTWH am An 

•eed, to tttaet a oletruioMrMOj^raU In bags at *. pw £1 U * *“ 40 


K?s n ^i^1rre^S^ o' PO«fol order for fo. BcS X P OSES ! ROSES!! ROSES 111-50 Choice 

-T-.D T, -——-_Worcester. All PERPETUALB seat to any address on receipt of 

phEDfcRICK BAX 8 One Shilling Collection - -- — - - —~— - - remittanoe for 31s. ; purchaser’s selection from 300 b<st 

_ic^* lth “ pnm A T 1 n TT! Q s^J^^ssai^ fis&f ASK 

VHmfeKlcK BAX, 143 Bishopagate Street ^ ^ 1 A 1 V ^ Oe Exeter, Devon. --_ 

•bd High Stna^DsSrion^B^' * ^** e Hackney, E., The undermentioned flne varieties In capital and reliable tvyrtv x*i v_ Jn 

QHRY SAN 1 'HKMUM Loid WoHeley.-Thia ^inb^.at 6a SJgfJSSS £1 * 40 

^•wgrooted w'^BOYOT BLISS ’ 8 TRIUMPH, CLEOPATRA. COMPTON’S 8UR- 81, MARKET mix, ^SrD°^AU kSr NURSERIES 

«. Ycrbury Road. Holloway, London.__ ' PRISE, CO VENT GARDEN PERFECTION. LATE CAMBRIDGE. 

Cuttingi^- E0BK ' MAOaUM BONUM, PORTER'S EXCELSIOR, qix Sipton Shield Apple Gialte, 1«„ post 
fcilS«?“-"“I*".KAD3TOCK BEAUTY, SCHOOLMASTER, YBITCH’S O Iiee A h.n),. hnlth,. .4iUu.be. n^tbeuir U., 

.^^EO^ASHL^_gtes^a^M^^ 

rucgrg ls AMAZOHlCA, or Chnroh Lily - RICHD. SMITH & CO., 

WORCESTER. 

F fggT. Utoth of Go ld, th e moot perpetnal fJHRYSANTHEMUMS, raperb coUection of 

vsricfr “°Y* wperb V 400 varieties, inc udes the finett Japanese. Incurved. 


Grittyissxareely ever out of bloom e 
fofd rituatkms, andoswht to be in t 
60s. IOOOl delivsied.—H 


fruit, one of tbe best kitchen Apples in oultivatioa —JOHN 
SHIELD. Shell Street Allendale Town, Northumberland. 

Special Cheap Offer of Hardy Perennials, 
Contesting of really good showy varieties. 
This offer affords an excellent opportunity for cheap and 
extensive plsntings on the borders, the shrubbery, wild 

flowering now. ThU* superb I VJ 400 varieties, ino’ndea the' finest Japanese^ Incurved* I garden, Ao. 

f bloom e'en In tha most ex- Pomponee, Aa, and beet early flowering varieties, goed ptanta. List of varieties upon application to 

I LThSa THOMAS s. wake, 

' Swsnsoombe, Kent. ’ J HALE FARM NURSERIES, TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 
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pKUIT TREES — FRUIT TREES IN ALL 700 HARKNESS’S 700 

X the Beet (hroppiDg Vartaklea. Vint. —i n ■ First other bulbs and flowers for spring planting, with concise, re- 

APFLES, PBAR 8 and CHERRIES, Dwarf-trained, good f/Z n Mnriet HnU/DP SpPflQ bl.;,,,. liable instructions for their successful[cultivation, both fat 

trees, 15s. and 18b. per dozen. . . Prizes. llUriul lIUWCI OtJtJUu Prizes, exhibition and ordinary use; new edition, entirely re-wTitten 

PEARS, Pyramid. 40 b. and 80 b. per 100; good fruiting trees, end brought down to the present date ; now ready, gratis and 

75s. “Sli 00 ?;, PS? 1 ( 5wi Foo 10 °‘ Seven Hundred First Prizes have been freeby po et. -stuart * m ein, Keiao, Scotland.- 

OHERRIES^^a^f-trained Morello and May Duke, IBs. and awarded to US in FIVE SEASONS for FLORIST pXHIBITION VEGETABLES and FLOWERS 
18s per dozen. _ __ . Ft nwKRfi and wp hold at this moment a large L receive special attention in our Amateur a Guide, 

CURRANTS, Red and Black, of iorts to name, 8 s., 10a, and * LOWERS, ana we DOia M wumomm* surge ftnd note# ^ £ ?en on gIowing . .electing, and exhibiting, 
12 b per 100. stock of the finest strains Of seed in existence. the result of long experience and ohet rvation. Amateurs 

RASPBERRIES, Fillbaeket, 6 s. per 10<X Pe, packet. ere strongly advised to get a oopy. which la free to alL— 


, 10 s., and Flowers, and we hold at this moment a large 
stock of the finest strains of seed in existence. 


CURRANTS, Red and Black, of sorts to name, 8 a. 10a. and * 

12* per ioo stock of the finest stra 

RASPBERRIES, Fillbasket, 6 a per 100. Per ■ 

»to Uto, Aster.TwdTaat’i, 0d. ud U. 
26b per 100. „ Aster, Chrysanthemum, 6d. 

POPLARsT Lombardy and Ontario, from 6 to 10 feet, 8b. to and Is. 


the result of long experience and observation. Amateurs 
are strongly advised to get a oopy. which is free to alL— 
8 TUART i MEIN. Keiao. Scotland. _ ^ 


and Is. 

Dianthus, 3d. and 6 d. 


S5b. per 100; 12 to 16 feet, extra fine, for screens, grown A tter, Victoria, 6 d. and la Delphiniums, 3d. and 6 d. 
in Bimrie linea 15s. per dozen, 100b. per 100. _ _ Aot^r W*>hlmrtr>n.fid. and i Gloxinia, choicest, ls.au 


SHRUBSTDeciduouB. 12 a. and 15b. per 100. good plants lB ’ B ’ 1 b. fld. 

H ed S ^d k i.. from n *“ e ' 

BFIRvEA PALMATA, fine forcing clumps, 10a, 15a. and Kk, and la. Mimulus, handsome, 0< 

per ioo . Aquile&tas in variety, 3d. and Is. 

AUCUBAS. well ooloored. for boxes, pots, fro., 9 to U In., an d gd. Pansy, show, 6 d. and Is. 

lfiB^per lfy; 12 to 15 inohea Ms. per 100. Balsam, Camellia-flowered, Pansy, fancy, 6 d. and la 

WM. CLIBRAN aid SON. Oldfield Nurseriea Altrincham. ed. and la. Pentetemona, Harknesa' 


Atter, Victoria, 6 d. and la ueipnimuma, au. ana oa. ", aniiMtlon la 6 d. • e*ch 

Aster, Washington, 6 d. and Gloxinia, choicest, la. and Tarlet/ j^^et 64—STuUtT k MEIN, Keiao,’ Boot- 

la. 1 «. fld. land. 

An^rrhlnumf'striped! ’ed. 'SSli ' EXHIBITION BEET.- Goldie’s Snperb Black. 

an( j i 8 Mimulua, handeome, 0d. -Ll Thla aplendld variety is beyond question the finest of all f« 

Aauilecias in variety, 3d. and la. exhibition purposes, being faultlessJn shape, the flesh almost 


TYWARF ROSES, splendidly rooted, the beet C ^J ) ]* rl £[ Harkness’s, la. 

iL's&s. sfiraip foAiX^. m *t& TDb ' rou '' u “ d 

FINE CLIMBING PLANTS, hardy, for walla, trelllaea. _ !■. 6 d. 


TEA ROHES, in pota 15*. per dozen, fifty for 50a 
FINE CLIMBING PLANTS, hardy, for walla, trellises. 

Arbours, Rockeries, Ac., in twelve varieties, 6 s. and9s. 
FINE HARDY HEATHS and other dwarf American plants, 
in variety. 4s and 6 s. per dozen. 

PRETTY DWARF 8 HRUB 8 of various kinds, for pot*. 


Carnation, 80 per cent. 

double, 6 d. and la. 
Carnation, yellow, 6 d. and 
la 


boxes, winter bedding. Ac.. In variety, 4s. and 6 s.Chrysanthemum, 6 d. and la. 
WM. CLIBRAN and SON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. | rnT ^ flnwflra _ mlxed or 


6 d: and la ' EXHIBITION BEET.-Goldie’s Superb Black. 

Mimulus, handsome, 6 d. Ll Thla aplendld variety is beyond question the finest of all fo» 
and exhibit'on purposes, being faultless In shape, the flesh almost 

Pnnsv show fld and la black, free from rings. solid and crisp, per packet, 6d. ; per 

Pansy’ 55 0 d “dli ounoe, la -STUAR^ A MEIN, Kelro. Scotland. 

Pen Jtemo^; Harkness's, EXHIBITION CABBAGE.- Mem’s No. L 
6 d and la -Ll unquestionably the finest variety in existence for market 

w" 1 * “ d .?rk h ,ns 

mox Drummocdl, 8 d. .„d jStiSS&X*'" 1 »" 

6d, - 4 " 

PhloxDrummondi, yellow, EXHIBITION CAULIFLOWER.—Amateur* 
3d. and 6 d. Ll collection of the following splendid summer snd 

Pyre thrum, large flowering, autumn varieties, Eclipre. Autumn Giant, and King of the 
6 d. and la. Cauliflowers, three varieties per collection, 1« ; each variety. 


Outdoor Flowers In Spring. 


separate, 3d. and 0 d. 


mixed or Primula ain. flm., la. and 6 d per packet-STUART A M EIN. K elso. Scotland. 


TtAlSlES, Red, White, RoBe, Ac. ; POLY- Cineraria, HarkneBs’s, la. Stock, German Ten-week, 
U ANTHU 8 . Single PRIMRO 8 E 8 in v*riety of colours, and la. 0d. v !S*“ d .ftw m i. 


EXHIBITION CELERY.—Amateur’s collec- 

Li tion of the following splendid Bhow varieties:— 
Northumberland Champion White, Leiceeter Red, and 


r~AVT-RTfa Rinirfe PRIMROSES in variety of colours, and 18 . fid. oa. anu is. nonnumoenami unarapiun vrniue, Leicester Red, and 

WAl5lOWERS. OANTERBU^r BELLS ML ^5 Cockscomb, Carters' Em- Verbena, show, 0d. and la. WriMkrti3*“* jarietie. per codection, la- 

down, 4a. and 5s. per 100 PANSra*. and VIOLAS press and Glasgow Prize, Verbena, bedding, 6 d. and g ™ABTt MKIN Kelso. Scotl a nd - 


(colours separate). ABABI 8 , ALYS 8 UM, SILENE _ ____ 

COMPACTA, AUBRIETIA 8 . MYOSOTIS, Is 6 d per 1 Q e i oa i a pyramidalia, 6 d. Zinniaa, double, 3d. and Ul splendid show variety has again taken numerous First 
dozen. 8 s. per 100 Or 600 assorted spring-flowenng aadl8 / J 1 ed. Prizes throughout the country during the past jew. It 

plant* for 17s. 6 d. ; 1000 for 3is oa ... | . „ . . „ , . . „ ._. mature* early »nd grows to an enormous size, the blanched 


press and Glasgow Prize, Verbena, bedding, 6 d. and 
6 d. and la 1 »- 


EXHIBITION LEEK, THE LYOK 

XJ splendid *bow variety has again taken nume 


plant* lor JL/a. oa. ; ltw ror ois ou _... 

HEPAT1CA8, blue and red, Double PRIMROSES, white, 
lilao or sulphur 3s. 6 d. per dozen 
WM. CLIBRAN and BON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham 

Beautiful Flowers for Gardens. 

EOTENTILLAS, PYRETHRUMS, DELPHI- 

J. NTUM 8 . lovely hardy flowers for cutting or garden 

lpL«Nw“pfe&SB?PB!fT 8 TIiMON 8 , PINKS, PAN- 
SIESi. in the finest varieties. 3s. Rd. per dozen. 


, . . ... . . „ .__ , mature* early »nd grows to an enormous size, the blanched 

See Catalogue for descriptions of above. All above in part being from 12 inches to 20 inches in 'engtb. and over 
Sd. pkta. If 2a. 0d. worth be taken. 3incbea in diameter. Per packet, la. 6 d.— 8 TUA!RT A MEIN, 

ijittw RTNOT E ~n A TTT .T A Kelso, Sco tland. _ _ __, 

I. at once the mfst fashionable, useful, and easily culti- EXHIBITION ONIONS--Amateur’s collection 
vated flower in existence, and will bloom grandly the simw'piiw* w“rain e t^ Treb“ ; 8 . ^ValklS 

first season from seed. We hold ® Exhibition, Excelsior ; per collection. 2a ed. ; each variety, 

splendour and completeness, is not to be aurpaaaed, and 6i perpacket.-STUART A MEIN. Kelso, Scotland, 
will yield all the rich sells and beautiful combination, of 


collection. 2 a ed. ; each variety, 
A M ELN, Kelso, Scotland;_ 


HARDY'aorta, coliJrrJprUentod in Mauve Queen Rose Queen, White EXHIBITION PARSLEY, Somner’s Selected 
S ir dozen, 21 a per 100. Queen, Tyre CTara, Painted Lady. Union Jack, Paragon, -U p r ize.-Thi ? splendid strain of curled Parsley Is the 

nAUVATTONS AND PICOTEES, good exhibition sorts,0a. zimanani fblackl. Pantaloon. Harlequin, Orangeman, r»suit of over thirty years c ireful selection. It oombmes a 


3s Der dozen, ms. per iw, . v/ueeu, ijiv libio, xniuicu ^ - — “i 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES, good exhibition sorts,0s. zimapani (black), Pantaloon, Harlequin, Orangeman, 
per dozen plants. Fine Clove and Border Self varieties, phuebus, Yellow Queen, <fec., 40 Beeda, 6 d. ; 100, la. ; 300, 
4 s. per dozen—all from layers. . 2 a. 6 d.; per i-oz. pkt., 3a. 6 d. 

L ^Ll bran 3 and^s cw? oldfiel^ Nursery, ^rinoham. Seed List to all Applicants Gratis and Post 
- a ___ Free. 


A Gay Conservatory. 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, 4s. and 6 s. per 

Jl dozen, according to size. 


HARKNESS & SONS, 


HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, Is. 6 <L per dozen, from GRANGE NURSERY, 

CYCLAMEN. BOUVARDIAS, TREE CARNATIONS. RED ALE YORKSHIRE. 

t^rtttzta ORACILI8. in pots for early bloomiDg, 6a., DC£//fLC f ivnnonini.. 


CYCLAMEN. BOUVARDIAS, TREE CARNATIONS. 
DEUTZIA GRACILIS, in pots for early blooming, 6 a., 
Oa and 12a. pei dozen. Three at same rates. 

Flnfciumps SpfR.EA JAPONIOA. DIELYTRA 8 PEOTA- 

AZALEA3 ^G^nt, mollis. Pontloa, or lndioa, all with buds, 
for forcing 18s., 24s , and 30s Der dozen. 

W M. CLIBRAN and SON, Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham. 

CHOICE CHRYSAN’I HEMUMS, and how to 

Vj grow them to perfection. For full particulars of suc¬ 
cessful culture of Chrysanthemums for exhibition, see 
K Davis's Catalogue, post free one stamp ; or with sample 
dozen cuttings, veiy finest varieties, for Is. 2d.; 25 tot 2s. 3d ; 
60 for 4 s.; 100 for 7 s. 6 d. My selection, all guaranteed distinct 
ai*d true to name. For purchaser's own selection and new 
varieties, see catalogue as above N. D can refer to man; 
of the leading exhibitors in all parts of the country as to 
the correctness aud quality of his plants and cuttings, which 
are acknowledged by hundreds of testimonials to be the best 
and cheapest in the trade.—N. DAVIS, 66 , Warner 
Road . Camberwell. London. 8 .K _ 

7TUCUMBER SEED.—Telegraph, Tender and 
Vj True Marquis of Lome. Duke of Edinburgh, Blackspine, 
etc.. 2 p seedT lor 6 d.-T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, 

Uxbridge _____ 

QWEET PEAS (Special).—I have a magnificent 

O carmine and very fine white, quite distinct from any 
oth*“Sety. Price 6 d. packet.-T. hAWKINS. Hillingdon 

Heath. Uxbridge. ___ 

tATALL FLOWER Harbinger and theoldBlood- 
VY red; both varieties are largely grown for market. 


B. S. WILLIAMS’ 

CHOICE STOCKS, 

The finest in cultivation. Post free. 



VY red: both varieties are largely grown for m^t. 
Well harvested seed 6 d. packet.—T. HAWKINS. F.R.H.B., 
Hilling don H eat h, Uxbrid ge._ 

YYCLAMEN. — A grand strain, Baved from 

\J ielected flowera of grandlflora,White Swan, and other 

choloe varieties: packets. 2s. 6 d . 5s., and 7s fid. each : satis¬ 
faction guaranteed^—T. j. HAWKtN 8 , F.R.H. 8 ., Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Uxbridge._ 


market] Williams' East Lothian Stock. CoHec- 
R.H. 8 ., tion of three varieties ... ... 2s. 6 d. 

—-— Williams’ superb large-flowering dwarf 
from German Ten-week. Collection of three 

£«£ varieties. 2s. Gd. 

Hilling- or in separate colours, viz, royal blue, 


0 la • 300* fine dense habit of plant with the closest curled, dark green, 

’ ’ ’ ’ ample leaves ; per packet, 6 d and Is.—STUART A MEIN, 

Kelso, Scotland. __ 

111 08 EXHIBITION PEAS—Amateur’s collection 

Li of th. 1 * beet new varieties. Including Evolution, Paragon. 

S Duke of Albany, Telephone, Bruce Findlay, and Culver- 
» well's Giant Marrow, six varieties per collection. 2s. 6 d and 

I c D V ; each variety, per packet, 6 d. and la.—STUART k MEIN, 

I t n Yj Kelso, Scotland. 

EXHIBITION POTATOES-Amateur’s trial 

Li collection cf splendid new varieties. Cosmopolitan, 
Lord Mayor, Beauty of the We»t Snowdrop, Purple King, 
It/TCIJ Wiltshire Giant, Sanday'B Seedling, Mr. Breste Piogrera, 
lYLr% free by parcels post. 5s. - STUART k MEIN, Kelso, 
*■*“*• ^ Sco tland. __ 

pHOU DE BURGHLEY, an entirely new, 

1 free Li distinct and delicious vegetable for winter and sprlus 

l irir. u*e. It is a cross between the Cabbage and Broccoli, and 

when well boiled, has the flavour of Cauliflower. A perfectly 
httrdy plant, and a most valuable acquisition ; perpoz. pao- 
k> t, 2h. 6 d.; smaller packets, 6 d., Is. and Is. 6 d —STUART k 
M KIN, Kelso, Scotland__ 

E XHIBITfON ASTERS, prize Globe quilled col- 

-Ll lection of 12 new and distinct varieties, separate, 2 *. 6 d. ; 
six varieties, 1 b 6 <L ; mixed eeed same quality, per packet, 
6 d. and 1* Viotoria, the finest flal-petalled Aster, collec¬ 
tion of 12 distinct varieties, separate, 3s : six varieties. Is 6 d.; 
mixed seed, same quality, per packet, 6 d. and Is - STUART 
k MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 

EXHIBITION STOCKS. New Giant or Tree 

J-l Ten-week, the finest of all for exhibition ; rpikes of 
flowen often 9 to 12 inches in length, and 4 inches bread at 
the base, extremely double ; collection of 10 most beautiful 
and distinct varieties, 3s.; six varieties. 2s. ; mixed seed, 
pame splendid quality, per packet. 6 d. and Is.—STUART k 
MEIN. Kelso. Bootlana. 

EXHIBITION MARIGOLDS, superb striped 

Ll French. Our strain of thii flower is admitted on all 
!C- hands to be the finest in existence for size of bloom and 

9 h Sri quality of marking, rich maroon and gold, per packet. Is. 
... i-o. uu, and 2a 6 d. African, Orange, and Lemon, each rer packet, 
irf fid and Is. Finest quality also.—STUART k MEIN, Kelso, 

-pp Scotland.__ 


2s. Gd. EXHIBITION COCKSCOMB, International 

Ll Prize, combs of a rich, deep, velvety, ruby-crimson, vi ry 
large Bize (42 inches in length from tip to tip, and 16 inches 
Is. 0d. in breadth), robust dwarf habit. Special note on growing, bco 


iket. Is , 2s. 6 d., and 5 b.— 


EXHIBITION FLORISTS’ FLOWERS.— 

Ll Antirrhinum. 6 d. and Is. ; Balsam, 6 d , Is., and 2s. 6 <L ; 


don Heath, Uxbridge. ___blood-red, and white, each colour ... Is. Od. in breadth), robust dwarf habit. Special note on growing, see 

■RAHLIA SEED, saved from a splendid collec- Williams’ dwarf white Intermediate Stock Is. Od. grnjART^S^nT^iso SSt?iSd et ’ U '’ U ' M '’ *“ d 

WUliama-dwarf sc arlet Interm.diate do. Is. Od. pxH1 BITION FLORISTS' FLOWERS.- 
^ Williams’ Ten-week Stock. Wallflower- Antirrhinum. 6 d. and Is.; Balsam. 6 d. U.. and 2 s. 6 d.; 

HARNATION and Picotee Seed, sa vt d frpni leaved “ Crimson King ” ... ... Is. 6d. Begonia, single. Is. and 2 s. 6 d.; double, 2 s 6 d. and 5e. ; Car- 

Vj the choloest of flowers, and when tested produced 80 ■ , orarlAt Rmrcnl/in Stork Is Od nation- la »nd2s. 6 d ; do. tree. Is. and 2 s. 6 d. ; do , 

per cent, of doable flowers Price per packet, la. 6 d.- Williams giant scarlet Brompton btOCK 18. Ua. Grenftdin r ear iy), is. and 2s. 6 d ; Picotee, Btage, Is aud 

T. J, HAWKIN 8 . Hillingdon Heath, Uxbndg e._ Illustrated Seed Catalogue gratis and post free on application. 2s. 6 d ; Gloxinia, Is. and 2s. 6 d.: Hollyhock. Is. and 2s. 6 d.; 

OARDKN REQUISITES.—KbroM peat or v - , . d Pa.radise'NurserieS mJWSU 

U loam. 3s. 6d. per sack; leaf-mould, la. per bmhel; coarse VlCbOria ana JraraaiSO IN Ur fat? I ItJtt, Defianoa scarlei, Is.; striped, la.—STUART k 


tier cent, of doable flowera Price per pacKi 
T; j. HAWKIN 8 . Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


SS^SSLffiLS Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 


n T fw.r a bnihii^ d bocoamir , fiiir®. r b?Bt only! , ls )< M.'^rMwk?— UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. gglN. fcAq l TI- - - 

T HAWKINR. F.R.H 8 . Hilling don Heath. Uxbri d ge. " ' ' T A - TZ ^71^1 EXHIBITION GLADIOLI. — Our collection 

-- ~__ T _ , . , . j t\ 1 QINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from all the Jj Of hybrids ia one of the largest and most select in the 

-GS FOR SITTING. — Light and Dark o best varieties, in packets with directions for raising, post kingdom, and the bulbs are very carefully picked acd 
Brahmas Dr. Snell’s celebrated prize strain, prioe per free, Is. 6 d.—KEYNES, WILLIAMS k OO., The Nurseries, warranted sound. Collection No. I, 100 bulbs in 60 varie- 

lg of 13 eggs, caretu ly packed, 6 s. 6 <L—T. HAWKINS. Salisbury^__ ties, £5 ; No. 2, 60 bulbs in 50 varieties, £2 15e. : No. 3. 25 

ngdon Heath, Ux bridge. _ n T —— ,,w « vtt^ q q cwxt p a tuct pc bul bs i n 25 varieties, 30s.: No. 4, 12 bulbs in 12 varieties, 15s. 

FOR SITTING.—Brahma-Working, best B^IAN A ND BHOWPANSI^.^ -gru abt t maN. KeW>. Bootu.4. - 

era. lor Ubta ,or~g production ;.iuin« o( Uegg., _ R MANNBhld-ell^u _ __ . TJEDDING GLADIOLI.—These are very Tala* 


Is per basnel; uocoarimt nnre. wb; uui», « «u. wiwa- 
T. J HA WKINS, F.R.H S . Hillingdon Heath. Uxbr idge._ 

EGGS FOR SITTING. — Light and Dark 

Ll Brahmas. Dr. Snell’s celebrated prize strain, prioe per 


--- -- M eye, U.: Henanoe. scariei. is.; siru>ea, is.- 

UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. MEIN, Kelso. Scotland. _ 

QINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from all the E of hybrids is one of the largest and most 

O best varieties, in packets with directions for raising, post kingdom, and the bulbs are very carefully 


sitting of 13 eggs, carelu ly packed. Be. bd.— 1. haw 
H i llingdon Heat h. Uxbridge. _ 

EGGS FOR SITTING.—Brahma-Dorking 
Ll cross for table or egg production; sitting of J 
3 a. gd.—T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


1 nnn First Frizes m four years for Holly 

1UUU hooka. Carnations, Picotees, Pansies, Verbenas 
etc Catalogue* free. Seed of above in la packets.—RD 
MANN.iHowden Dyke, Howden, E. Yorka. 


in g ~ b est PRIZE BELGIAN A1 
>r Holly QHOW & FANCY 

, Verbenas G selected from over 500 f 


UQB. XrO « 1NU. w uuiuo iu w fanunw, 

bulbs in 25 varieties, 30s.: No. 4, 12 bulbs in 12 varieties, 15s. 
- STUART k MEIN, Kelso. Scotland._ 


■REDDING GLADIOLI.—These are very valu- 

L) able for furnishing spikes in September and October, 
being easily grown, and are very effective in large masses 


QHOW & FANCY PANSIES.—Carefully being easily grown, and are very effective in large masses 
G selected from over 500 finest varieties in cultivation; per TOO, 30s to 6 <k, in 10 to 20 sorts. G. brenchleyenria, 
each class separate; 2s. 6 d. and 5s. per packet.—JOHN bright vermilion, per 100, 6 «., free.—STUART k MEIN, 
FORRES, Nurseryman, Hawick, N.B. Kplao. Scotland. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Good Serviceable Seeds, that are 
. offered at ttutkol^ Obrk. 

Poet free far ttamps or poHal order, 

gr SEEDS FOR MARKET GROWERS. 

Marigo'ti ,oR» t selection of 
dwuf French, atfottont 
(tnia. pkt Is. .. 
Nicotians affluia, everyone's 
p la nt ; m ost delicious pet- 
fume, pkt. fld. 

Oxyurt . ahryaanthawaoidea 
moat fashionable oolour in 
yellow for buncoing, keeps 
in « out state for weeks, 
pkt. 34. sn4 fid. 

Scabious, new pure snow 
white, pkt. 6d. 

Rhoantbe, deep blood-red 
cqpsaon, new oolour, foi 
growing for market, pkt 6d. 
Sullen, Sweet, in 4 colours, 
separate. including the Oo- 
vent Garden Yellow, Is. 
Yenldium aslendulaosam, e 
most telling orange annual 
for bunching, spltndid also 
for pole aodbedding, pkt. 6d. 
Xeranthemnm superbissi- 
mom roetum fl -pi., blooms 
not at ell unlike double 
pink Hepaticsa pkt. 6d 
Heliotrope White Lady, pure 
white, pkt. Is. 

Anemones, Giant Victoria, or 
French (sjrn., Etnprers), 
pkt* Cd and Is. See The 
Garden for February. 

Sweet William, new pare 
snow-white The Bride. fid. 
»nd Is ; plants, dozen 2s. 
Caleudula maritime fl. pl., 
novelty of greet value, first 
offered this year in seed, 
pkt. Is. 

Calendula sicnla lL-pL, no 
v-lty of great value, first 
offered this you in seed, 

Canterbury Bells, in 6 frilled 
or Clematis-like sorts, the 
collection for la fid 

fa. SEEDS FOB COLLECTORS OF HARDY PLANT8. 


splendid foe wreaths, the 
feels, fid. 

Stocks, in 6 snow-white sorts, 

the 6 for 2a. fid. - 

Stock, tbe new Giant White 
Perfection, ntr pkt. Is .. 
Zinnia, double, pure snow- 
white, pkt. fid. f 
Phlox Drummoodi, pore snow- 
white. pkt. fid. 

Cineraria, large flower, snow- 
white, a most beautiful 
market plant, pkt. Is. fid 
Cineraria. West of Franoe 
strain magnificent,pkt Sr .fid 
Calceolaria, West of France 
strain. mast beautliuL, 
Pkt. ftt fid. 

Primula, South of Fiance col¬ 
lection, in 10 distinct sorts, 
collection fix fid. 

0 urnation. the 8oariet Grena- 
din. pkt. Is 

Carnation and Pelargonium. 
South of France, in 13 sorts, 
4s to 8s. each. 

Ootnfloweta, in 6 distinct 
colours for 3». 

Cornflowers, finest mixture, 
including the iky-blue and 
new striped, fid. 
Chrysanthemum.annual sorts 
in great diversity of oolnr.fid 
Dahlia, single, In 10 finest 
sorts, including 5 dwarf 
eoloum. 3a. fid. 

Dahlia, stogie, the finest 
•train offered; this spe¬ 
cially off-red, fid. and la 
Dahlia, Paragon, own saving, 
very pure quality, la 
Sunflower, in • distinct forts, 
including Osese Wilds, the 
six foe 3a 

Mignonette, in 6 sorts for 


AquQ'gias In 13 finest sorts, 
tndnoinc Gregor’s glandu- 
loss, for ft*. 

Bileos ferutofoHum, new 
Dahlia-ttke plant, pkt. fid. 

Campanula! in 8 finest •pe¬ 
des. iwelnding penicifolia 
slba fl.-pL and turbioata 
alba, ihe oollectioa, 3a 

Delphinium*, from a French 
oollect'on personally saved, 
wonderful spikes of bloom, 
all colours, pkt. fid. 

Delphiniums in 8 distinct 
■pedes fur collectors, the 
eoil-«tion. 3*. fid. 

Lobelia, n*w hybrids of ful- 
gens and cardioalla pkt. la 

Piimnlas. alpine, in 13 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, including Wul- 
feniana and obeonioa, for 
prioe «ee catalogue, and see 
UAJiDgirnro. Feb 18,1884. 

Gladiolus, buibleta of Le- 
moine’s new hybrid*, per 
doseo, Sa fid. 

Ptsawr, the now Ttetorls 
Cross or Danebrc&pkt fid. 

Armerias, or Hen Piiika, iu 
6 colours lnoludiug Lauch- 
tana and maritime splen- 
dena the collection. Is. 3d. 

Cynogio*sum eheirifolium, 
beautiful, pkt fid 

Ferula communis foL varie- 
gata pkt fid. 

Phi >x nelscni, 
ful pkt la 

M^oaotin dissltiilcra alba, pkt 

Gyptophila oerastieides and 
reptna, each fid. 

CEnothera albieaulis, new, 
pkt fid. 

Primrose, Hew Early White, 
or Haibiogtr, pkt. 6<L 


Primrose Crimson Beauty, 
pkt. 2s fid 

Uuiola latifolia, a very beau¬ 
tiful Grass for bouquets, 
pkt. fid 

Primrose new hybrida beau¬ 
tiful, pkt. la 

Polyanthus riant white. 

yellow and crimson, each 61 
Polyanthus, new golden Hoae- 
in-Hose, pkt Is. fid. 
jEthionsma grandiflora and 
•rsica, eaoh. 6d 
_ Italia grandiflora lutes 

the Yellow' Foxglove), pkt. 

Lbiiris gibraltarioa hybrida, 
most beautiful pot or rook 
plant, flowers light pinkish 
numve^ 8 plants u. fid , 

Leontnpodhim alplnum. Edel¬ 
weiss, j>kt. 6d. and la. 
Lnpinus arberena luteus, k 
Idacb.ua each. 6d 
Lyohuis Lagascae lovely pink 
rock or pot plant, pkt. fid 
Impatlena Sultan!, new per- 
eonial Balaam for pot a 2s fid 
Pentstemon in 4 finest species 
ino lading centranthifolius, 
3s. 

Potentilhi, West of France 
hybrida nearly all double, 

__ . la 

Pyiethrum uligUosum, the 
most beauti- great TretfD&y, fid. 

Pyrethram, tingle strain, 
finest,quite fashionably 6d. 
Py rethrum. West of Franoe, 
nearly all double, fid., la 
8a ifraga longiflora, very 
rare in seed, la 
Vtrbascum olymplcum, the 
candelabrum Mullein, fid. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS, da 


Collection A In 12 fine mixed 
seedlings, all erect flowers, 
magnificent. Selection from 
WestofFranoa 13a 
Collection R. Very fine erect 
flowering claw, French alto. 
9a 


Collection 0. Very fine sorta 
also erect blooms. 7s. fid. 
The lots are oosfe free. 

12 Newest double and semi¬ 
double Zonal Geraniums of 
1882. They are very fine. 
Post free for 9a . 


GLADIOLUS, SPLENDID 

Collection A. 13 very fine 
•orta 7a fid. 

OoUecviou B. 13 splendid da 

CoUeetfcra O. 13 fine. 4a 

Very fine HV sorts, per . 
d< zen, 3*. 

Gladioinsbrenehleyensiafaril- ! 
Hsot spikes of scarlet, most ; 
effective >s back lines to | 
ribbon borders, and also for 
bedding. Immense bulba j 
108 weighing over 10 lb. for | 
7s fid.; dozen, la 


FRENCH HYBRIDS. 


Nsw Raoe of Gladiolus (Le- 
The bulbs of the 


| left In the ground during 
the most severe winter. 

Lamolnal. nioe good-sized 
flowers; closely »et in la- 
. terals; upper petals creamy 
white, tinted with salmon 
red. the low er petals spotted 
with deep purplish crime on. 
bordered with salmony red, 

I each, la 

f Marie Lemoine, long spike of 
fine well expanded flowers; 
upper divisions of a pale 
creamy oolour, flushed with 
salmon lilac ; the lower por¬ 
tion spotted with purplish 
violet, and bordered with 


_ _of Tlfsr Isis hi 4 aorta including the 

„ Hew White. 3 of each So , delivered. 

Bead for Catalogue and judge for yourselves whether you 
sea good things M taken notioe eg that an overlooked by 
meay of the largest house* in England, pock free fid.; which 
may be deducted from orders above 6a value. 

HARTLAND'S 

0LD-E8TABU$HEP 8(ED WAREHOUSE, CORK, 


SINGLE DAHLIAS, 

Assual .Uargiuritea and tingle PyrethrwM, 

. Most fashionable flowers, admired by everyone. 
SINGLE DAHLIAS, in 10 very finest sorts in cultivation! 
my own harvesting, including 5 dwarf sorta the collection, 
3a fid. The same In mixture, with an addition of 6 others, fid, 
and la per pkt 

The /(Mowing sorts in large packets at (hi and Is. each. 
Paragon, the finest of all, I Cervantes! scarlet, Gervau- 
rioh maroon flower, edged “ 

with purple. I offer this 
variety very true and-pure 
Gracilis perfects, rich crim¬ 
son. dwarf. 

Gracilis elegans, dwarf, rich 
soldier's scarlet. The two 
fortns have very beautiful 

{ oliage and are exquisite fpr 
tedolng. 

White Queen, Kucharis-llka 
pure white flowen, very fine. 

Cloth of Gold, good useful 
yellow. 

Lutes grandiflora, the finest 
yellow grown, splendid. 

All my own harvesting. 

Seeds of Cosmos bipinnatifida and bipinnatus purnureus, 
nearly allied to the Black Dahlia (Zlmapani). seen at Chi* wick 
tbe winter of 1881 and 1883 and when grown in pote most de¬ 
corative, each per packet, fid ; Annual Marguerites In the 
mort exquisite colours, from Algiers, per packet, fld.; Annual 
Marguerites of tbe crowned section, very fashionable, fid. per 
pkt.; Annual Single Dwarf Sunflower. Oscar Wilde, true, 
quite an sesthetio flower, 6d. and Is. per pkt.; Single 
Pyiethr»ma in most diversified colours, blooms resembling 
large pink and crimson Ox-eyed Daisy, fid. per pkt ; Double 
Pyre thru ms west of Franoe strain, wonderfully fine. Is. per 
pkt ; Pyrethrnm uliginosum. tbe giant or tree Ox-eyed Dairy, 
fid. per packet Write for Catalogue, post free for 6 stamps, 
which may be deduoted from orders above 5 shillings. 

Hartland’s Old Established Seed Warehouse. Cork. 


tesi yellow, Cervantes! vio¬ 
let ; dwarf forms, the most 
rueful for bedding. 

Zimapeni. the black Dahlia, 
most useful for cutting; a 
colour not seen in any 
other plant I know of; 
flowers numerous until fix at 
of a jet-black velvety ap 
pearance. 

W arscewiozi faro lssfolium, 
beautiful bath in bloom 
and foliage, quite new and 
scarcely offered by any other 
house in the United King¬ 
dom, per packet Is. 


hjEtv sLwgle Dahlias -My collection of 

I-* these are the best 1 in commerce. The tubers here 
offered ail bloomed last summer, and are extra fine, 6s. dox. ; 
6. 3s. 6d. ; 3. 3s —J. JAMES, Florist and Seedsman, South 
Kn'ghton. Leicester. 

A UfilCLLAS.—Nice sturdy plants lrom a 

t* choice collection of alpines, 3s. dox. ; fi. Is. 0d. ; 3. Is.— 
J. JAMES, Florist and Seed*man. South Knighton. 
Leicester. 

pORGETME NOT-—The variety here offered 

J- blooms from May till November ; intense blue, very 
large truss, thrives bast in a shady position on a heavy soil 
where nottiing else will thrive. 2s. fid dot ; 6. Is. fid-J. 
JAMFB, Florist and Seedsman, South Knighton Leicester. 

PLOWER SEEDS- — Genuine seeds ia penny 

p*oketeand upwards. ICOpkte.. 7s.; 60, 4s.; 12, la, all po-t 
free. — From J. JAMES, Florist and keedaman. Sooth 
Knighton, Leicester. 

A MATEUR*S FRIFND and new Catalogne of 
Aa plants, cuttings, and flower seeds. Now ready for 1884, 
and will be sent post free for 3 stamps.—J. JAMES, Florist 
A Seedsman, South Knighton, Leicester. 

pw DOUBLE NASTURTIUM now wady, 

Li as double as a Rose. No amateur should be without 
this charming plant. Three plants la, 2s. 6d per dozen.— 
J. JAMBS, Florist and Seedsman, South Knighton, Leices¬ 
ter. 

PW FUCHSIAS, 1883, now leady ; Beauty 

li of O iffe 11*11, Ley's Rival, Mrs. Bright. Mr*. King, 
Harriet Lye, Tbomae King. These are grand additions. 
The set for 5s., Is. 3d. each. I can also supply the new 
Fuchsiss President and Magnum Bonum, Is. each.—J. 
JAMES, Florist sod Seedsman South Knighton Leicester. 

"KTSW IVY-LEAF PELARGONIUMS -Cut- 

Lv tings warranted to name:—Madame Croua*e, Anna 
Pfitzer, Comte de Cholseul, Mdlie. Emile Galle. Gloire 
d'Orleana Mdlie. Jeanne Wooten. I.ucie Lemoine, Sarah 
Bernhardt, M. Dubus, Comtesse Cboiseui Mis. H. Cannell, 
Konig Albert. Three, Is. fid.: six 9s.; twelve. 3s.—J. 
JAMES. Florist and Seedsman South Knighton. Leicester. 

PUTTINGS! CCTTINGS! CUTTINGS!- 

v 12 choice single Geraniums, Is. fid.; 12 choioe doubles, 
If. fid ‘ 12 choice sorts fur winter blooming, 2a.; 12 choice 
single Fuchsias. Is. fid.; 12 choice doubles, la. fid.; 12 ohoioe 
Pelargoniums, 2s. ; 12 choice Marguerites, is. : IS ohoioe 
▲butiioDS. 2a.; 12 variegated Ice plants. Is.; 12 Lobelias 
(beat dark blue), lv.; 12 choioe incurved Chryaanthemuma, 
la 3d.; It ohoioe Japaneae, la. 3d.; 12 choice Pomponea, 
la 3d.; all itrong and tiue to name.—From J. JAMES, 
Florist and Sevdaman South Knighton. I exester. 

cry finn DAHLIAS.—Catalogues on appli- 
JUjUUU cation. - KELWAY ft SON, Langport, 
8omerset»hfre. 

A LL POST FREE.—Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
£a from 60 beat varietiea 2a per 100 ; rooted outtinga, 3a 
ICO ; Geranium cuttings, 20 varietiea, 5a per 100 ; autumn- 
struck plants, la. fid. dozen ; Fuchsia cuttings and Ooleua 
cuttings, fid. der doz. ; Erica 9d. each ; Camellia. 3a each ; 
good planta—W. CULLINQFORD, Forest Gate, B. 

OEEDS in Illustrated Packets,— Annuals. 
O hardy and tendtr ; Perennials and Biennials, all 12 
packet* well filled, la., post free la 2d. ; vegetable aeeda 12 
packeta la. poet free la 2d.; purchaser’s selection.—’W. 
OULLINGFORD, Forest Gate. R. 

T EEK, MUSSELBURGH, true.^The largett 

J-l and hardiest In cultivation, la. per oa ; 10a per lb., free. 
-M’DOUGAL ft SON. Gardenera Oampie Lana Mnaael- 
burgh. 

PALMS, strong seedlings, eaqh in small pots; 

•L Latanla barbonlca and Bearorthia elegana 10 inches 
high. 5s per dozen. 90a per 100.-THE GARDENER, Holly 
Lodge. Stamford Hill. N. 


a 


JS.W ahirltLiimi PuTaTUJSS, 1884.— 
JAMES LYE has a few bushels left of Wiltshire Giant 
and Purple King. No cultivator, either for exhibition or 
profit, should be without these splendid varieties. Wiltshire 
Giant is a first early of excellent quality and a neat cropper, 
one of the finest shaped red kiaoeya of tbe day; price per 
peck. 4s. Purple King, seoond early of great sixe and good 
quality, grand for exhibition, prioe per peck. 4s. Cash must 
accompany orders. Descriptive lists with testimonials from 
the leading mowers on application to JAMES LYE, Market 
Lavjapton, Deviate, 


Is. 

§5. 


HABKNESS’S Jg 

HAHfir GARDEN PLANTS. 


per 

do*. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Well-rooted transplanted specimens from open ground 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, or money returned. 


Canterbury Bells, 10 colours, 
including the new rose 

Crudanella styioea, charming 
derae^prowing free flowering 

Daisies, fine double, red and 
white, per 100,3s. fid. 

Dianthus 

Gladiolus brenohleyensis, 
brilliant scarlet, fine for 
borders, shrubberies, etc., 
per 100. 6s. 

Foxgloves, Ivory's hybrids, 
npw rose. Harkness’ yellow, 
and giant white 

Geums, many Am gav H f p 
kinds 

Honesty, Phlox-like spikes, 
seed veesels make pretty 
ornaments for winter deco¬ 
ration 

Lupines, choice, mixed 
oolour*. produoe spikee of 
bloom 2 ft. long 

Mimuius, every imaginable 
shade of oolour i a grand 
stock 

Mimuius cupreus, fine dwarf- 

S owing plant, with bril- 
mt scarlet flowers, which 
are freely produced 
Lily of the valley, splendid 

(Enotheia, In splendid va¬ 
riety, grand hardy flowers 
Poltmonium, blue and white, 
old-fa*hioned border plants 
PanBy, Magpie 

Potentilla in variety ■ 

All at Is. per dox., carriage paid; or purchaser's relection of 

18 doz., 12b. 6d., carriage paid; 

Id dox., 7s. fid., carriage paid. 

Or our selection 18 doz large plants, to include one 
doz. summer flowering Chrysanthemums, 12s fid., carriage 
’ paid. 

P.O.O. payable to Harkness A 8ons, Grange Nurseries. 
Bedsle, Yorkshire. 

BEAUTIFUL NAMED 
I R l 8F . fi - -Once seen are al¬ 
ways apptedaied Their 


Pansy, fancy, blotched and 
edged varieties 

Pansy, show, very large and 
good 

Polyanthus, GoId-laoCd 
Phlox invaluable for her¬ 
baceous borders 
Rocket, purple and white, 

I vary sweet scented 
Stock, Brompton. in splendid 
1 mixture, soar let, purple, 
and white 

Stock (Queer), free-flowering, 
purple, scarlet, and white 
■oabions, free blooming and 
useful 

Sweet Williams, Auricula- 
eyed, bright ooloured, 
smooth - edged flowers. 
“Carter's finest strain in 
the world," per 100, 4s. 
Viola, splendid spring and 
summer bedding plants, 
very useful, presenting a 
mass of bloom, and will 
thrive in almost any soil 
Vise aria splendens, hand- 
I some perennial 
[ Wallflowers, all the varieties 
worthy of cultivation; Bax* 
bingt r. Golden Tom 
Thumb, King of the 
Carter's Striped, German 
Double, Harkness’ and 
Covent Garden Bluod Red, 
separate or mixed, per 100, 


SUMMER - FLOWERING 
C H R Y B ANTHBMUMS. 
all the leading kinds, in¬ 
cluding the early Japanese, 
Madame O. Deagrange, 
6 inches across, 3s. per 
dox, 

LIL1UM OANDIDUM. 
Strong flowering bulbs of 
thu beautiful ola-fashloned 
Lily. 3s fid. per doz. 

‘Rlsri CARNATIONS, 
crimson MalmaisoD, im¬ 
mense double flowers, 
Is. 6<L eaeh; pair. 2x. fid. 

CARNATION, pure white, 
Is. 3d. each; pair 3s 

CARNATION, “ Canary," 
pure yellow. Is. 6d. each ; 
pair, 2a. 6d 

RhAL OLD CRIMSON 
uLOVE CARNATIONS, 
large plants, Is. each; three, 
2s fid. 

MAGNIFICENT LIL1UM 
AURATUM. - Large, 
sound, selected bulbs, will 
produoe from ave to twelve 
flow. n. Is. 3d. eaoh; three, 
3s.; six, 6s. fid. 


huge handsome flowers of 
yellow, violet, copper, blue, 
sc., with their quaint and 
lovely markings, give them 
high rank among hardy 
flowers. Splendid for town 

I gardens. 12 plants, 5a 

DAHLIA ROOTS, finest 

1 double, 4s. doz. 

dahlia roots, iinect 

i single, 4s. doz. 

carnation v, show, i2». 
per doz.; strong rooted 
layers, vix, 6s. fid 

PICOTRE8, show. 13s. per 
doz.. stroug rooted layers, 
six, 6s. fid. 

12 BEAUTIFUL VARIE¬ 
TIES PENTSTEMONS, 
invaluable for flower gar- 
flen^fis. fid.; twenty-five, 

13 Superb named PHLOXES, 
Invaluable for herbaceous 
borders or exhibt ion pur¬ 
poses ; good plants to bloom 
this season, 3s. fid., or 
twenty-five, fie. fid. 


All carriage paid for oaahjrith order. P.O.O. payable at 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Orange Nureenea, Bedale, Yorkahlra 


ROSES ! Own Root ROSES!! 


12 HYBRIDPERPETUAL8, 
all the best garden varie¬ 
ties, perfectly hardy, 7s. fid. 

12 MONTHLY ROSES, 6s.. 
all colours, blush pink, 
crimson, black, go. These 
ought to be planted in pre¬ 
ference to so many an¬ 
nuals : they are constantly 
in bloom, and give no 
trouble after planting. 34, 

12 BEAL OLD-FASHIONED 
BLUSH CHINA ROSES6s. 

12 8PLENDID TEA 
ROSE8. all the most beau¬ 
tiful and delicrte oolours, 
grand for pot or garden 
culture, 9u 


fi CLIMBING ROSES fast- 
growing hardy varieties, 
blooming in large dusters, 
admirably adapted for out- 
ting, suitable for any situa¬ 
tion, 9s fid. 

12 FAIRY ROSES, splendid 
bushy plants, make beauti¬ 
ful beds, corn tan tty in 
bloom, should be planted 
everywhere, 3s. 64. 

SINGLE ROSE from Japan, 
crimson. Tbe flowers are 
produced in large dusters, 
and each flower 3 inches 
across. 2 plants, 2a. 


All carriage paid for cash with order. P.0 O. payable at 


HABKNBS3 43 SONS, 

Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


PANSIES.—Seedling Show and Fancy, French 

I blotched and German striped Pansies for bedding or 
massing just coming into bloom, will be a blase of colour all 
summer; 50, 3s. 6dL ; 100, 0s., free by parcels poet.—HARK- 
NESS t SONS. Grange Nurseries. Bedale, Yorkshire 


QIGANTIC CLEARANCE 8ALE.-Hardy 

U garden flowers. Pansies, Violas, Alpines, go. Million 
plants reduoed from 4«. to Is. Id. per dozen. Carriage 
paid and hamper gratia Fine transplanted stock, not weakly 
rooted off-shoots. Catalogue free.—JOHN FIRIE A CO 
Steofefoid, BfmlsffasRL 


Digitized by 


Gck ,gle 


Original from 

PENN STATE 
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CARNATIONS, PICOTEES, 
PINKS, PANSIES, too., 

Choice Flower and Vegetable Seeds. 

J. SYLVESTER, 

IDL E, BEADF OBD. 

All orders of la. ud upwards can lace paid. 

P.O.O. payable at Idle. 

PARNATION8 and Picotees, Carter’s, Daniels', 

VJ and OannelTs! superb exhibition strains, 12, 8s. fid.; 24, 
4s. Bd. 

PLNKS.Oarter'a'eibibition strain. 12, 2s.; 24, 9s. 6d. , 
PANSIES, Daniels' and Carters superb prize show, 
blotched.msrbled, striped, eta, 12, Is. fid. ■ 24, 2s. 9<L Twelve 
eaoh of Carnation!, Picotees, Pinks, and Pansies, as above, 
for 7s. Bd. 

POLYANTHUS, such as White Queen, Zulu King, eta. 
Primroses, Orinron Beauty, eta, 2a. per dozen. 


SINGLE DAHLIA seed from forty named varieties, mold¬ 
ing White Queen, Paragon, Harlequin, Rose Queen, Pan¬ 
taloon, Ac., 3d, 64, and Is.; 6 named varieties, 2a fid.; 12, 
4i fid ; Ware’s choicest mixed. Is.; dwarf varieties, includ¬ 
ing Midget, 6d. and la _ 


HHOICE FLORIST FLOWER SEEDS for 
v greenhouse.—Gloxinia, Oiaerarla, Calceolaria. Primula, 
Cyclamen. Tuberous Begonia. Mimulus, Balsam, Ccokroomb, 
verbena, Petunia. Geranium, 3d. fid., and la ; six varieties, 
la 4d„ 2s fid. or fit.; twelve. 2s fid., 5a, or 10a For garden— 
Carnation, Plootee, Hollyhock (OhaUr's), Auricula Poly¬ 
anthus, Stook*. Asters, Zinnia, ha. Id., fid., la; 6 or 12 varie¬ 
ties prices as above. 


DENNY Pictorial Packets with cultural direc- 
JL tions; 40 varieties, including Per ennial s, 3a 20. la 3d.; 
1 ?, la__ 


HHOICE VEGETABLE SEEDS in packets 

\J from Id. to fid. any variety; collections at 9s. 6d.. 5s., 
7a 6d.. or 10a, including Peas and Beans in one to six varie¬ 
ties. Lists free. 

J. BYL VBBT ER. Se edsman sad Florist , Idle . Bradford 

HHOlCE COLLECTION of Vegetable and 
V Flower Seeds; 3 pint* Peas, 2 pints Broad Beans, 1 
paoket each of Beet, Cabbage, Celery. Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
Savory, } ounce each of Onion. Paranio, Carrot, 1 ounce eaoh 
of Mustard, Cress, Turain. and Radish, I paoket eaoh of 
Aster, Btooks, Sweet Pea, Mignonette, F. Marigold, Balsam, 
12 packets hardy Annual*, 1 Ornamental Grasses, 1 Ever¬ 
lasting Flower, i ASsthetio Flowers; all of beit quality and 
oanoot be surpawel; all above free for 5s 6a, half 3s., 
double qusntity, 10a — J. SYLVESTER, Seedsman and 
Florest. Idle. " 


le. Bradford. 


TWOPENCE PER PACKET.-Flower seeds 

X r.f finest quality: all from the best strains; cannot be sur¬ 
passed German Aster, Ten-week Stock, single Dahlia, 
Tuberous Begonia, Balsam. Sweet Peas, Carnation. Acacia, 
Ferns, Chrysanthemum, Cineraria, Primula Niootiaua sffinis, 
la worth and upwards poet free.—O. SHILLING, Seeds¬ 
man, Wmchfleld, Hanta 


TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice flower 
X teed < Lobelia, Petunia. Salvia Gloxinia. Coleus, Oal- 
oeolaria, Musk. Verbena. Zinnia, Phlox Drummondi grsndi- 
tlora Go’den Feather, Godrtia. Canary Creeper, Pansy, 
Mignonette. Variegated Maize. Lavender, Torenia, Oonvol- 
vuluz major. Sensitive Plant, Giant Mimulua Edelweiss, ett 
cannot be surpassed. Is. worth and uDwards poet free. 

Q. SHILLING, Seedsman. Winchfleld, Hants._ 


rpWOPENCE PER PACKET-Read the 

X following: “From EL J. May. Esq ,Lower Clapton, 
Feb. 14.1884. The seeds I had from you last year turned out 
beautifullv. ail giving me the greatest satisfaction. ” “ From 

H Johnson, Eb j.. High Ooniaciiffe, Yorkshire, Feb. 13,1881 
The Cineraria seed I had from you last year is really splen¬ 
didly In bloom now. Some of the blooms measure ssj lnohcs 
anrosi:" and many others. — O. SHILLING, Seedsman. 
Winchfleld, Hants. 


T WOPENCE PER PACKET.-Perilla, Caona, 

Antirrhinum, Nemophlla, Dwarf Nasturtlnm, Tall 
Nasturtium. Climbing Oonvolvnlua Marigold, Sunflower, 
Candytuft, Godrtia, ha all from finest strains. Is worth and 
onwards post free.—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfleld, 
Hants_._ 


Single Dahlia Seed T 

Ware's Choioest Mixture. The finest strain in oommeroa 
Sow at once. Is. and 2 b 0d. per packet, poat free. 

Single Annuals and PerennialSj 

otherwise 

-aDSTHBTIO PIjOWARB. 

19 sterling varieties, including both A nn uals and 
Perennials, poat free for 2s. Gd 

THOMAS S- W-A.RB3, 
Hale Farm Nurseries,, Tottenham, London. 


TOTTENHAM] 18 EASON, 1884 

Catalogue of choicest Miscellaneous Flower Seeds. 

This moat useful and interesting Catalogue, which should 
be uoeseesod by everyone, is now wady, and eontoios 
a SPECIALLY CHOICE selection of the moat SHOWY 
HARDY PERENNIALS, and suoh as come freely from 
seed, choice HABDY AND HALF HARDY FLORISTS 
FLOWEttS, the leading and most useful HARDY AN¬ 
NUALS. and an EXTRAORDINARILY FINE COLLEC¬ 
TION OF NOVELTIES, Including many things which have 
not before been offered, and which ia the ordinary ooorse 
cannot be procured. Copies may be bad gratis and post nee 
by applying to THOMAS 8. WARS, Hale Farm Nurse 
Tottenham. London. _ 


T I LIES OF THE VALLEY, large flowering 


bunch with Maiden hair Fern, neatly packed in postal boxes, 
suitable for birthday presents or the sick room. 2a fid., 
free, portal or P.O.O.. no stamps.—T JANNOOH, Lily 
Nuraery, Deirtngham, Norfolk. _ 


NEW FEA FOB 1884. 

LYE’8 FAVOURITE. 

First-Class Certificate royal Horticultural 
Society. 

A splendid white Marrow, height 4 feat, bearing a 
profusion of long handsomely curved pods, with ten or 
eleven delicious Marrow Peas in each. We have pur¬ 
chased the entire stock of Mr. James Lye (the raiser) 
for distribution; price per quart, 6a; per pint, 2a 2 d. 

DANIBL8 BROS., Seed Growers, Norwich 


New MELON for 1884. 

8T- BLAISE- 

This splendid green-fleshed Melon was raised by Mr. 
W. Carmichael, who was for many years head gardener 
to H R.H. the Prince of Wales. The fruit are hand¬ 
somely and evenly netted, and of large size, weighing 
four to six pounds each. The flesh la solid, thick, rich, 
and melting, of the most exquisite flavour and delicate 
aroma This variety will be found most valuable during 
the shooting season owing to its lateness In ripening, 
when all other sorts in the honae are over, often carrying 
its large handsome and fine flavoured fruit through to 
the end of November; stock very limited, price 6a per 
packet, to be obtained only of 

DANIELS BROTHERS, 

SEEDSMEN to H.R H. The Prinoe of Wales, 

X O RWI O B. 


SEED POTATOES, 

FOR EXHIBITION AND TABLE U8E. 

Before ordering, send for DANIELS BROS.' CATALOGUE, 
Which contains a descriptive list and illustrations ef 
all the latest noveltiea Daniels Broa have the largest and 
beet coll action of any house In the kingdom, at moderate prices, 

D3.XIBIiS 1 

SEED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS, 

NORWICH, 


^SIP^R^GbTTS- 

HARWOOD’S GIANT. 

Well known to be the finest strain of Asparagus. Unequalled 
n size and flavour. Strong roots, 5a per 100; extra strong, 
fox cutting this year, 7a 6d. per 100. 

HOOPER & CO, Covent Oar den, London. 

Everyone desires on early dish of Peas. 

Many sorts claim to he the earliest, but none have yet touahed 

Laxton’s “Earliest of All.” 

It is also very hardy, beautiful in colour, and rich 
in flavour. This variety may be had true only in sealed 
parocls Quarts, 3 j. fid.; pints, 2s.; of all Seedsmen, or 

HOOPER & CO., Covent Garden, London. 


UUALLFLOWERS doable imported strong; 

“V Canterbury Bells, 8d. dozen. 4s. per 100; Daisies, i ed. 
white, and pink, la doz., 6a per 100; Seedling Pansiea very 
fine strong vlante, la 61 dozen 8s. per 100, all free; Sweet 
Brier, bushy. 3 feet, fid. each.—HAIN A HICKS, Florists, 
Ac.. Heretuid. 

A/TARGUERITES (fitoile d’Or), best yellow 

JXL vsr.. fid. eaoh, 4s. doseu; 6 choioe Coleus, la 2d.; 
Coroniila glzuca, 2 for Is.; Geu n ooooineum, strong, autumn 
sown, 2s. dozen ; Pansies, superb strain, including Tiger, lr. 
dozen; Carnations, seedling, good Is. 3d. dozen : Wallflowers, 
strong, from open ground. 50, Is. fid ; double and single 
white Pinks, Is 3d. doz., free.—CRANK A CLARKE, F “ 
side Nursery, Haddeuhsm, Ej. 


PRIZE COB FILBERT TREES.—Gentlemen 

X desirous Of obtaining the true Webbe' Prize Cob Filbert 
Trees for present planting should send their orders to Mr. 
COOPKR. FB.E8. Galoot Gardena Reading, of whom 
alone the various sorts ean be obtained. Pnoe lists on 
application. _ 


UEAUTIFUL SPRING FLOWERS .-Send for 

D a Catalogue.—RODGEB, M’CLKLLAND and CO.. 
Newry. _ 


10.000 DOUBLE PRIMROSES. 

TRADE PRICES. 

Early Yellow .. .. 14s. per 100 .. 120a per 1000 

Late Yellow (Cloth of Gold) .60a per 100 

White. .. lfla per 10) 

Ulao . 16a per 100 

Purple. 40b. per 100 

Orimson-purple .35a per 100 

Blush.75a per 100 

rodgbr, McClelland & 

NURSERYMEN, NEWRY. 


oo, 


flHRYSANTHEMCJM CUTTINGS, best 

v varieties Is. doseu correctly, named; Pansiea fancy, 
splendid varieties, 2s. sd. dozen, named; gold-laced Polyanthus 
Button's strain; double white P nk. Is. dozen ; common Prim¬ 
roses, Snapdragons in variety; Daisies, double white end 
ted, and Furget-me-Nots, 8d dozen, good strong plants, free. 
-EDWARD MARGERIES ON, Barlow, Chesterfield. 

TEA ROSES ON OWN ROOTS, strong and 

X bushy, best exhibition van., 9a per doz.; Hybrids on 
own roots, very strong and bushy 8a per do*., 40s. per 100, 
free. - H. SCHMELZKR A OO., 71, Waterloo Street, 
Glasgow. 


Prize STAG* CARNATIONS and Piooteei 

X in about 600 finest named vaiirtlea extra strong plants 
from single pota dozen, fie; per 100.33e; per 50,80s. List free 
on application—H. SCHMELZKR A QO?7k, Waterloo 
Street, Glasgow. 


M3 SCOTCH 3? 
SPECIALITIES. 

ENGLISH GROWERS 

Should always remember that the BE8T RESULTS are 
obtained with Seed from a LATER DISTRICT. 

The following specialities having all been saved specially 
for me IN SCOTLAND, by most reliable and experienced 
growers, from the purest stocks and best strains in cul¬ 
tivation, are certain to give great satisfaction, and both 
for general and exhibition purposes are not to be excelled. 

Perea—a d 

BEET, Prize Stock - - .10 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, extra — ..10 

B ROOOOLI, Grange’s Early . - .. ..2 0 

,, Addison's Midwinter - ..2 6 

„ Gordon’! Late.. — — ..3 0 

OABBAGB, Dwarf York - - - 0 « 

„ MoEwan’a, true - — .. 0 8 

, ,, extra early. The earliest 

of all Cabbages .. - ..16 

CURLED GREENS, extra fine - - .06 

LEEK, Musselburgh, true .. - .8 0 

„ Henry’s Prize, true, unsurpassed for ex¬ 
hibition, per packet 6d. 

PARSLEY, Edinburgh prize - .. ..10 

SAVOY, extra fine stock .. - - ..0 6 

TURNIP, Golden Ball, hardier, finer in texture, 
and superior in flavour to the English 
saved .. ~ .. .. -04 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

Per packet—a d. 

AURICULA, Alpine .. - .. laA 2 6 

MARIGOLD, African Lemon - ..0 6 

„ „ Orange .. .. — 0 6 

„ French striped .10 

J. D. begs special attention to this strain of 
Frenoh Marigold, which has been saved by 
a celebrated Amateur Florist who took up¬ 
wards of 20 first prizes during the past year 
at the leading shows in Scotland, where Ma¬ 
rigolds are said to be shown to perfection. 
PANSY, choice, show .. - .. - la A 2 6 

„ „ fancy. lit 2 4 

Saved from my fine collection of named 
varietiea 

POLYANTHUS, Gold-laced, extra - ..10 

STOCK, East Lothian, Scarlet, true - - 1 0 

:: » :: :: 1S 

„ „ Crimson „ ..10 

AU wooed from Two-year-aid plants. 

SWEET WILLIAM, extra fine .. - 0 6 

FREE PER P08T. 


JOHN D0WHIE, 

SjUSDSMAN, 

144 PRINCES ST., EDINBURGH. 


CHOIC E NEW SEEDS. 

Collections of Vegetable Seeds, 

Comprizing only the very best varieties, from 

5s to £41 4s» 

Delivered poet and carriage free. 

Flower Seed Collections, 

Composed of very showy and sweet-smelling varieties, In 
twelve distinct sorts, la In larger quantities and with 
cultural directions, etc., 9a fid., poet free. 


Large Assortment of Seed 
Potatoes in stock. 

Special prices for quantities. 

To suit the requirement* of all customers, any variety 
and any quantity of VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 
SEEDS, POTATOK8, eta, supplied, and only those which 
are known to be genuine and of best quality. 


CATALOGUES gratis and post free on application. 

E. J. JARMAN, 

THE PEOPLE’S SEEDSMAN, 

CHARD, SOMERSET, 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


Original from 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 



The following are offered at exceptionally low prices, being considered a cash transaction. All the plants are 
clean, healthy, and well grown, in varieties of first quality, selected by 

HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE-APPLE NURSERY, MAIDA VALE, LONDON. 

100 J> lan £g' ^ 60 100 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, In 60 varle- 

vanetles, 42s.; 10O varieties, 03a. ties, 42s.; 100 varieties, 03s. 

U fS2KiIH4 Joc “ i “- «?:• 12 'ortajea Roses, strong, in 112 sorts Abutilons, 6s„ 9s. 


||j * or ** Marantas, 6s., 9 * 12 sorts ornamental F_ - -_ 

Btou Mou^k! ^ J s£? 4&'“ hH * l “ U1,e<11 ' 100 GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANTS; 100 

11 sorts fiegonlM (pCTpetna 1 12 Borts Crotons, 6s., 12s. sorts, 21s., 80s , 408. 

flowering), 6s , 9 a. 12 sorts p»onias. 6s., 9s. 112 sorts Clematis, 12A. 18s. 

12 sorts H. P. Roses, 6e. 112 sorts Delphiniums, 6s., 9s. 

Less quantities may be had at same rate. 

TIIE FOLLOWING FREE BY PARCEL POST: 

13 # ornamental Carnations, Cloves, Pinks, 12 Pelargoniums. Zonals 

olants. 12 SSS?i 9 ,0 T ll ? g ?T aod * ow ? x ' > 64 Picotees. 4s. and 6i. doz. bedding sorrs, choice 2a6d 

oi. 0 2n"°^ t *L?5 - 12 IriB (Japanese , the most 12 Coleus, bsautiful varieties. old favourites Is 6d 

™ Wk th. choio.it 4,.. old Tarie- 12 H.pp, 

c“lS7.rSSf TO.**’ lulled, 5,.; named r.riotir., tui 2, Thowht and Freak at 

Iz’d.MI., in all the MrtiOD., "k'SSS' l0i,,W b'SEA— Lul, Ply 

SSr? jscttBsass ao,<,eo °-- 
SScSSJS? 8«aarsass2t "ffstgr-**-***. 

ST, , z «*«asa!t zo.au, m *sst— ba,,rtb 

tSSS^ES!^ I 2 S'S : “ io,c * ooll “ u<> " 

•sS&T&Sizi!" 


12 Alocasias, 6s., 12s. 12 sorts Tea Rosea, strong, in 

12 Amaryllis, 21s., 42s. pots, 18s. 

12 sorts ornamental Ferns, 12 sorts Camellias, strong, 


12 sorts Azaleas (blooming), 

12fl # jgg 20b 

12 sorts Palms, 6s., 18s.. 30s. 


plants, 12 choice sorts, ft . 
11a, and 21s will include 
the gold leaved variety; 50 
choice varieties. 70s. 
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jSw«ms "fflsr.r 
aSisrifias? w “ zusn&sss"- *■ \ vSdbSSs*. ,oito - m * 

SlTOHEOr GrARDEKr SEEDS. 

_ (See Catalogue for qoantitles), 

or on. » X«r. Jj-hj. homo -taUUhm«* for 

VESGBTABLE SEEDS. 

Carriage Free—Boxes and Baskets Free. 

■.ggSa^TsggttiariR i — ta » —»*«• 

100 Packets of choioe and most beautiful annuals, E. G. H. k Son’s selection, 10 b. 6d., or cash with order 8s 6dL 
" - •• h i, larger packets 24s., „ „ iftj gd. 

.. . . I f , ^ T: r STRATE]D SEED CATALOGUE, 

° iP cJ5SSia 0n * 1 rpli ^ tio c P’, in iB d «cribed the following new flowers: Eucharis Saundersi. 

Gesnena Hendenoni, Pelargonium Dr, Saley, Crioum Powelli, four new varieties of Nerine, to.. Ao. * 


. _ grape vines. 

We beg to off er strong, healthy, well-ripened canes of the 

a _"lowingsorts, true to name 

A^rick BeedUng Black Hamburgh 

Downes Seedling 
Mujcat Hamburgh 

Madresfl eld Court West’s 8t Peter 

Strong fruiting canes, Bs Cd and 7a 6d. each; planting 
canes. 3s. 6d. to 5s. each. 

DANIELS BROS, 

TOWyOLOSB N URSERIES. NORWICH 
C P^AN^CORN — Few person are 

iZUhTJS 0 * t0 ? U “‘ * « 1,e P we oflro.nd ihta 

Sm^,%£3lKfJrL“,W pp ^,“ ro “ *“*> "0ob." cod- 
Mining probably fronr 150 to 200 oorns, on receipt of two 

ohtamps—F. FANE, Moyle’s Court R ingwood 


r ^ r r. v. ~—*7* -—— • " ^ a v^ourt ru ngwooq. 

•pKADE OFFER.—Doubla yellow Frimr >se«, 

ROD%? M 9 nT vo® 6 * bloom * 14 '- P« 100- 

M qL,ELLA WP k 00 . Nurserymen. Ac. . iPfewry. 

O l S!£L 1 S AROpTEDCU'ITINGS.-Coleua 

eutUnga 12 splendid varieties. Is. 9d.; rooted. 3a 3<L ; 
g~tamo«ttln«al3 choice varieties. Is. 3d; 12 well rooted 

SS£iss.-»hisa 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

p i e * BUre J® offering genuine seeds of last season's 
powth. of the m ost popular varieties of Flowers and Vege- 
Packets, as under :-Cu,tomers’ Sel«ctfon. 
IJriiu?*' 64 i f° 4s -: 25 varieties, 2s ; 12 

j® Jd-. post frae. List for selection, with sample 
packet and testimonials, on receipt of penny stamp 

ISAAC brunning & CO., 

S eed Mer chants & Nurserymen, GREAT YARMOUTH. 

S I ^SL S i’f N .9^ D HAMBURGH EGGS 


Digitized bj 


Go ugl< 


SPR1NTG CATALOGUE NOW READY 

! FLOWER SEEDS, Po,tFr*. ' 

Is., 2s., Ss., & 6s *^- 

-- "poMFrtf. 

vegetable seeds, 

j 58., 10s- 6d-, 15d-, &l 21s. each. 

BBNJAMIN SODL>Y, BtuEDSMAN, &c. 

243, WALWORTH ROAD LONDON. B E. 

DitiA VANGUAKD (Nelson). — Warranted 
=■ , 4l H® 1 and growth 1883; unequalled by any other 
Early^Wriokltxl Marrow kind; a most prolific bearer. 3 feet 
to 3| feet high ; fine Marrow flavour, a quality absent in early 
kinds. J L. would most earnestly impress upon all lovers 
of this valuable esculent to give this variety a trial. The true 
S 4 ? 0 o bQt little (Vide Gardeners' Chronicle, 

Feb. 2,1884, notioe by a correspondent) Price Is. 6d. packet. 
Pint 5s. quart Oaab with order, post free.-JOHN 
LEMAN, Olautigh Nursery, Pudding Lane, Chigwell Row, 
Essex ___ 

—^ho new violet-scented seedling 

J-VJ. Pansy continual bloomer, great novelty. 6d. each, or 
not less than one dozen. 6s. 6d.-The Norfolk Chronicle, in 
To£ >rt *“d Norwioh Horticultural 8how, June, 

1883 says, • Mr. Rowland, of St Cleme >ts Hill, showed a 
basket of vlolet-soented seedling Panslei (purple) whloh per¬ 
fumed the whole tens and ought to prove a little fortune to 
the lacky ouitivator.H RuWLAND. Clarence Nurseries, 
8t, Clements aill. New Patton, Norwich. _ 

10 FIN Hi PLANTS—Single Dahlias, to pot 

on for early bloom, from While Queen, Mauve Queen, 
Zimapani (blsok). Rose Queen, Painted Lady. Tyro, Claro, 
Union Jaok, Harlequin, Ac.. Is. 2d.; 24,2s ; 50 3 1 . 6d Car¬ 
rie 6 ^oricsirire'* SONS, Grange Nurseries, Be- 

TWJiJLVE BUST FUCHSIAS (double and 

r i « P lanta 'or early bloom, including Miss 

LUzie Vidler. Elegance, Blue Beauty, Snow Cloud (largest 
drucle white), Grand Duchess Marie, Ac.. 2s. 9d.; 24,53, 
delivered free.—H A&KNE43 A SONS, Bedale, Yorka. 


DANIELS BROS.’ 

SPECIAL LIST OF CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS 

We can highly recommend the following choice 
Flower Seeds as being really fine strains and well 
worthy of cultivation:— 

Per pkt.—«. d. 

Auricula, choicest Alpine. . ..10 

Antirrhinum majus, splendid mixed .. 0 6 
Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, spL mixed 0 6 
Aster, Victoria, fine double mixed ed. A 10 
Aster, Pmony-flowered, fine dbl. mixed 6d. & 1 0 
Aster, Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered 6d. A 10 
Balsam, Daniel’s Camellia-flowered, Is 6d. «fe 2 6 
Begonia, Tuberous-rooted hybrids, 

very fine, mixed Is. 6d.and 2 6 

Carnation, splendid dbl., from stage flowers, 

a remarkably fine strain 2s. 6d. A 6 0 

Calceolaria hybrlda, spL mixed Is. 6d. & 2 6 
Cineraria hybrlda, choice mixed is. 6d. & 2 6 
From Mr. H. BROWN, Langford. 

July 21. 

“ The Calceolaria and Cinerari t seed that you 
sent me last year turned out splendidly; the flowers 
weie the admiration of all who saw them ; many of the 
Calceolaria blooms were quite 21 iuohes aoroei.” 
Cockscomb, Daniels’ Giant Prize, fine .. 2 6 
Coleus, very fine mixed .. .. ..16 

Cyclamen, Daniels’ Giant Prize 3s. 6d. & 5 0 
Dahlia, choicest double, mixed Is. 6d. <fe 2 6 
Dahlia, choicest single, mixed .. ..16 

Gloxinia hybrlda, Daniels’ superb mixed, 

beautiful large flowered vars. la Gd. <fc 2 6 
Hollyhock, Chater’s flue double .. ..16 

Marigold, Orange African Prize .. ..10 

Marigold, Striped French, Prize Scotch .. 10 
Mignonette, victoria GLnt Red, new, fine 1 0 
Mimulus, Daniels’ Large-flowered .. ..10 

Pansy, Daniels' Show and Fancy, splendid 1 6 
Pansy, Daniels' Prize Blotched, magnificent 

varieties.. .. .. Is. 6d. & 2 6 

Pansy, Daniel’s Improved Striped, very fine 1 0 

From Mr. A J. BARNDON, Bnodlaod. Rochester, 
April 6. 

•‘The Blotched Pansies I had from yon were 
splendid. I tojk Firjt Prize at Mailing Flower Show 
last year.” 

Petunia hybrlda grandlflora, magnifi¬ 
cent class, splendid mixed Is. 6d. dt 2 6 

Petunia, new yellow throated, splendid .. 2 6 
Petunia, choicest striped .. ..16 

Phlox Drummond l grandlflora, very 
1 brilliant, choice mixed .. 6d. <fc 1 0 

Picotee, splendid double, mixed 2a. 6<L <fc 5 0 
Primrose, brilliant hybrids, mixed la 6d. & 2 6 
Primula Chiswick Red, splendid .. ..2 6 

Primula alba magnlflca, very fine 2 6 

Primula, Daniels choicest mixed la Od. «ft 2 6 

From Mr. A TURNBULL, Cemetery, Kelso, N.B. 
April 18. 

“ The two packets of Primula seed I got from you 
last year were the finest I ever grew; and I have now 
grown Primulas for seventeen years.” 

Polyanthus, choicest Gold-laoed Is. 6d. <fc 2 6 
Stock, Large-flowered Ten-week, mxd. 6d. & 10 
Stock. Brompton. giant scarlet 8d. & l 0 

Sweet William, Daniels’ Prize 6d. & 1 0 

Verbena hybrlda, splendid mixed 6d. & l o 
Viola, bedding, choice mixed .. ..10 

Wallflower, double German, mixed 6d. <fc 10 
Zlnnta elegans, splendid double, mxd. 6d. & 1 0 

Flower Seeds in Penny Packets. 

A splendid assortment of the most showy, popular, 
and beautiful varieties, including finest Double Ger¬ 
man Aster and Ten-week 8tock, Scarlet Linum, Phlox 
Drummondl, Double Zinnia, Mignonette, Pansy. 
Sweet Peas, Nemophila ins ignis, Calliopsis, Dwarf 
Nasturtium, Clarkia, Ac. 

100 packets In 100 choice varieties, post free 8s. 

60 „ 60 „ „ 4s. 2d. 

26 „ 25 „ „ 2s. 2d. 

12 ,. 12 ,. „ is. 2d.- 

Each packet contains sufficient seed for making two 
or three nice patches, all the varieties are easy of 
growth. Full instructions for cultivation sent with 
each order. List free on application. 

FOR THE BEST LIST OF CHOICE KITCHEN GARDEN 
AND FLOWER SEEDS, SEE 

THE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


AMATEUR GARDENERS, 

Containing ICO pages of beautifully printed letter¬ 
press, and upwards of 160 fine coloured and other 
illustrations, original articles on the rearing from 
seed, and culture of various garden crops, flowers, 
Ac , with complete Instructions for the successful 
management of the Kitchen and Flower Gardens 
throughout the year; also a seleot list of Kitchen 
Garden and Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Ao. 

Price Is., Post Free; Gratis to Customers. 

DANIELS BROS., 

THE ROYAL NORFOLK SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 

NOEWICH. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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ROSES. 

A MODERN ROSE GARDEN. 

S3 much has been written lately in the pages 
of Gardening Illustrated on the subject of 
Roses and Rose culture, and by such ex¬ 
perienced persons, that I feel some diffidence in 
approaching the subject. At the same time, a 
long exhaustive list of the different sorts, and of 
the manner of growing, pruning, and tending 
Roses,is not quite all that is required; something 
more is necessary in the way of 

Arrangement and Situation 
before we really enjoy this queen of dowers. It 
is not enough to send to Paul, or any of the great 
Rose growers, and obtain from them a quantity 
of well-grown, well-selected varieties. It is 
when we get them to our homes and proceed to 
plant them that the critical time arrives. How 
often have we not seen Roses stuck in among 
shrubs here and there all over the garden, or as 
standards, planted in little solitary round beds 
down each side of a walk, quite regardless of 
aspect or shelter, as often put in the centre of 
beds of herbaceous and other plants, where the 
great amount of nourishment in the shape of 
manure and good soil, so necessary for Roses, is, 
if sapplied, sapped away from them. Roses are 
flowers to really love, and the way to enjoy their 
delicate beauty and sweetness to the full is to 
have thsm massed by themselves, away from 
the gaudy beauty of other flowers, and where 
their endless shades of colour harmonise and 
contrast only with each other. 

I had the good fortune last summer to see a 
Rose garden that fulfllled my ideas of what 
such a spot should be. Entirely separated from 
the gardens and pleasure grounds, and com¬ 
pletely sheltered from the north, this paradise 
of Roses is reached by a winding path through 
the Rhododendrons, that grow so luxuriantly in 
this Yorkshire valley. The garden is an acre 
in extent, and was stolen from the park, which 
slopes away gently from it. It is backed to the 
north by tall Rhododendrons and by a rustic 
summer-house set among the shrubs. Taking 
the summer-house as the centre, the garden 
forms a half circle in front of it. Beyond the 
round of the circle the park falls gently away 
down to the river, and beyond the river rise the 
low ridges of Yorkshire hills, fading away into 
blue in the distance. 

The garden has a full south aspect, and there¬ 
fore catches every gleam of sunshine. The soil 
is naturally rich (as witness the wonderful 
growth of the shrubs). Lying at a certain 
height above the river, it is perfectly drained. 
Taking the summer-house as a centre point, beds 
of Rosea diverge from it like the spokes of a 
wheel. They are all divided by closely mown 
turf. A broad semi-circular border runs the 
whole way round and divides the garden from 
the park. At the back of this border are set at 
intervals rustic pillars, up which the climbing 
Roses grow luxuriantly. At each side of the 
summer-house, and stretching along the upper 
side of the garden, is a path, arched over at 
intervals by rustic arches also covered and 
festooned by climbing Roses. 

Roses for the North. 

The many northern readers of Gardening 
may be interested in the following list of Roses, 
as it shows the sorts that can be successfully 
grown and flowered iu Yorkshire. Among the 
climbing Roses, Gloire de Dijon comes deser¬ 
vedly first; the Cheshunt Hybrid (and no more 
beautiful purple-red climbing Rose than this can 
be found), also Madame Berard, a tea-scented 
salmon Rose; Jules Margottin, with profusion 
of rosy pink blossoms; Magna Charta, very free 
flowerer; Anna Alexis, ditto; PanlNeron,very 
effective, with large dark blooms; Madame 
Sophie Fropot, very light } ink, a lovely delicate 
Rose and profuse bearer; Madame Victor Ver- 
dier, a most effective cherry-coloured Rose; 
Madame Rady, large red flowers; Mar6chal 
VaQl&nt, purple ditto; Senateur Vaisse, a red, 
veiy double Rose. These form a most distinc¬ 
tive assortment of pillar Roses, and combine apro-1 
foe and good habit of growth with really ] 


good flowers. Many of the other Roses are good 
but the flowers are inferior. These Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Roses carry away the palm from the 
lovely summer Roses, for the summer Roses are so 
soon over; and in the north the Hybrid Perpetuals 
are almost equally lovely in late autumn. The 
beds of Roses are many and varied. La France 
makes a lovely • bed by itself, and is always in 
flower, but requires a slight protection in winter. 
Rosa rugosa and R. rugosa alba form one splen¬ 
did bush. They are large crimson and white 
Boses with yellow centres, the first to come into 
leaf in the spring, and the last to cease flower¬ 
ing late in the autumn; the flowers also are 
perfectly lovely. These form a delightful con¬ 
trast to a neighbouring bed of yellow and orange 
Austrian Brier Roses, also single; whilst across 
the garden the eye rests on a gorgeous bush of 
double yellow Roses, Persian yellow and 
Harrisoni. One or two beds of Moss Roses, 
pink and white, perpetual and summer, mixed, 
are both very pretty and distinctive. 

The lovely delicate Tea Roses oocupy the 
front place in the beds in the centre of the 
garden. They require great care in the north, 
and must be kept low; and during the winter, 
not only the roots well covered with manure, 
but bits of Fir branches and fronds of Bracken 
stuck loosely among them. Then, if they are 
killed down to the line of protection, as is 
generally the case, they will spring again quite 
strong from their roots. There are no Roses 
half so delicate, so lovely, so perpetual in flower 
ing. The following is a list of ten different 
varieties:—Adam, Devoniensis, Madame Celine 
Barthod, Duchess of Edinburgh, Hom&re, Comte 
de Paris, Marie Van Houtte, Niphetos, Souvenir 
d’un Ami, &o. Two other lovely beds are com¬ 
posed of China and Chinese Roses, allowed as 
they are to heap themselves together. Their 
various shades harmonise well. Several beds 
are devoted to single specimen plants of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals, which are generally quite 
hardy in this situation. Amongst these, A. K. 
Williams, one of the newer Roses and of a 
carmine red colour, is very successful, and 
Queen of Qaeens is wonderfully good. Other 
and older sorts, in these larger beds of mixed 
Hybrid Perpetuals, are Alfred Colomb, Baron 
Hausmann, Beauty of Waltham, Black Prince, 
Captain Christie, Countess of Rosebery, Duchess 
of Bedford, John Hopper, Jules Margottin, 
Louis Van. Houtte, Madame la Baronne de 
Rothschild, Princess'Mary of Cambridge, Reine 
du Midi, Ulrich Bremner fils, and White 
Baroness. 

Iu the border surrounding the garden, and 
hedging it in, are lovely wild-growing bushes of 
the beautiful red Roses, the Damask Roses 
taking a foremost place, not only from their 
blossoms, but their bright green foliage; also 
the striped red and white York and Lancaster 
Rose, and some of the old-fashioned garden 
Roses and their hybrids, whioh are so brilliant 
and so deliciously fragrant. 

Scotch Banksian and Noisette Roses. 

The small Scotch Roses are not forgotten, and 
have a place in this collection, and many of the 
Ayrshire and Evergreen Roses run up some of 
the many pillars and form floral chains from 
one to another. Banksian Roses, alas, cannot be 
grown so far north except against a south wall, 
and even then require slight protection. I found 
with delight an old favourite of my childhood, 
the Perpetual Scotch Rose, so double,. so pink, 
and so very sweet. The Bourbon Roses have 
also their place, and are found to be hardy. 
Of these, those that met my eye were Souvenir de 
la Malmaison, Victor E mmanuel. Sir J ohn Paxton, 
Mademoiselle Mar6chal, and Empress Eug6nie. 
The Noisette Roses, which in this climate 
require protection in winter, are given the 
shelter of the summer-house, and clamber up 
its sunny front poroh and sides. Aimee Vibert 
and Celine Forestier are perhaps the hardiest, 
the tender ones being Cloth of Gold, R6ve d’Or, 
Solfaterre, and Triomphe de Rennes. As re¬ 
gards Roses standing the severity of Yorkshire 
winters (as they used to be, those of 1882-3 and 
1883-4 being very mildj, it is found that, as a rale, 
those that have smootn wood are less liable to 


be killed by the frost than the very thorny 
kinds. Almost all Tea Roses in this garden are 
either grown on their own roots or budded as 
near the ground as is possible on Brier or 
Manetti stocks, and these, if well mulched 
with manure, are seldom or never entirely 
destroyed. Standard Roses are swiftly becoming 
things of the past. It is not only an unnatural 
condition of the plant (the natural one being 
that of a bush, and in their year of growth a 
crusade is very properly preached against all 
shams and unnatural things), but it has been 
found that where bushes survive the winters, stan¬ 
dards are killed by the score. They are little grown, 
therefore, in this garden. Pruning is here most 
carefully attended to, and it is more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. The 
experience of some years has taught that many 
Roses have all their bloom pruned away. It is 
found a good plan to leave some bushes un¬ 
pruned, or with, at most, some of the tall, 
strong shoots cut out Unpruned Roses will 
always flower a week or two before the others, 
and the wealth of btossom they will give ii 
something surprising. As a rule, the more 
vigorous the Rose, the less pruning it will 
require, and vice versa. 

Of course, a Rose garden of this importance is 
only possible under certain conditions, nor is the 
soil and climate everywhere propitious for so 
large aud varied a collection of Roses. But 
there is no doubt that there is more pleasure in 
even the smallest Rose garde i, kept as much 
apart as possible from other flowers, aud the 
Roses massed together, than in countless Roses, 
both standards and bushes, stuck at random 
about a garden, or crammed in amongst shrubs 
and trees where the sun’s rays hardly reach 
them, and where they suffer from drought and 
over shading, and the inevitable want of such 
nutrition as Roses must have if they are to be a 
real success, and (paraphrasing the quotation) 
things of beauty that are joys for ever.—G. 


Rose election of 1883.— I am greatly 
obliged to Mr. Walters for again answering my 
query. The second list given is much more in¬ 
teresting to me, as a great many of the Roses in 
the first list are strangers to me, and I am of the 
opinion, if another list had been added, giving 
the b88t of the new and old together (as in pre¬ 
vious years), it would have been more interesting 
to many other small Rose growers like myself. 
I see in this week’s Gabdening (February 23) 
“ E. W.” criticises the second list, and seems 
anything but satisfied with it. For my own 
part, I am quite satisfied, as I have no doubt it 
was the decision of judges quite able to deoide 
it; but at the same time I am greatly surprised 
at their positions, and I should much rather have 
seen those mentioned by “ K. W.” higher up the 
list, as I think they deserve to be. I think all 
lovers of the Rose ought to feel greatly obliged 
to those gentlemen who conduct these elections, 
as it would be a great difficulty for an ordinary 
Bose grower to mention the best half-dozen 
Roses without such list, and most amateurs like 
to know the class they grow when they only have 
a few. As I look at the lists, I find I have 
twenty-five of my forty-five varieties mentioned. 
I should also like to know where the u Bosarian’s 
Year-Book” is published, as my newsagent 
either doeB not or will not know.— Sam. 

Bobo Oellne Forestier —This is na¬ 
turally a strong grower, and, when pruned like 
the Hybrid-Perpetuals, often runs away to wood 
without producing buds. The remedy is long 
pruning, i.e., leaving some four or five eyes and 
strong shoots, instead of two or three. I think 
this Rose flowers best in rather poor, worn soil, 
doing well against a wall where it can extend in 
the way Gloire de Dijon is generally treated.— 
J.C.B. 

11136.— Bose leaves dropping off— 
Probably this is caused by mildew. Greenfly 
also causes the leaves to curl, but that would 
be easily peroeived. You will observe the mildew 
in the form of a whitish substance on the under 
sides of the leaves. If the roots are outside, 
they would not want any water at this season. 
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Destroy greenfly by fumigating, and mildew by 
thoroughly dusting the leaves with flowers of 
sulphur.--J. D. E. 

11156.— House for Rosea.— A lean-to is 
the worst form of house, and a span-roofed one 
the best. What is termed a half-span answers 
well. It is not absolutely necessary that the 
house should be heated; but it is desirable. 
The Roses would grow freely during a mild 
winter like the one we have just passed through, 
but if severe weather sets in the Roses would 
be sadly crippled. Roses are most valuable 
when they can be obtained early, say, in March 
or even in April, but this cannot be done with¬ 
out artificial heat.—J. D. E. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. 

LILY CULTURE IN WINDOWS. 

In numerous driving excursions, often in un¬ 
frequented country places, it has several times 
occurred to me to meet with uncommon plants 
growing in the windows of village inns. The 
majority of these have been quaint looking suc¬ 
culents—thick-leaved Groundsels,Sempervivums, 
and the like—instances, doubtless, of the survival 
of the fittest; but the coffee-room of an old- 
fashioned inn of a country town on the borders 
of Dartmoor, was not a very likely position in 
which to find a window filled with well-grown 
Japan Lilies of the speciosum type, and it sug¬ 
gested at the time a new lesson on the capa¬ 
bilities of the window garden. Moreover, these 
Lilies were not poor, spindled specimens of their 
kind, with a meagre blossom or two, but fine 
sturdy plants branching out into numerous well- 
formed and finely-coloured flowers, filling the 
space allotted to them with a tangle of bloom. 
As a matter of fact, however, certain kinds of 
Lilies make the best of plants for room or win¬ 
dow decoration, and the instance recorded goes 
to prove that they may be grown satisfactorily 
under circumstances not altogether encouraging 
either as to leisure time or space; and now 
that bulbs can be procured so cheaply, the 
craving which is almost universal to grow these 
beautiful plants may easily be indulged. Japan 
Lilies do not usually bloom until August or 
September, but preparation must be made from 
the present time and onwards if the reward of 
flowers is then to be reached, and therefore the 
subject is not unseasonable. There are two 
distinct species especially adapted for pot culture 
to be used when in flower for the decoration of 
the sitting-room or the hall, viz., the well-known 
L. speciosum and L. longifiorum. 

The 8howy Japan Lily (L. speciosum) 
belongs to the open-flowered group, with 
recurved petals, the flowers of which vary in tint 



The Golden-rayed Lily (Lllium anratura). 

from those flushed with deep rosy-red to the 
purest white. For a long time after their in¬ 
troduction, these used to be called lance-leaved 
Lilies (L. lancifolium), but erroneously, since 
that name had been given long since to another 
species altogether, and they are not always 
recognised in the catalogues under the newer one 
of L. speciosum. Though commonly known as 
Japan Lilies, this particular species is, in fact, 
indigenous to China, but being largely cultivated 


by the Japanese, the bulbs which we import 
reach us through their agency, in company with 
those of the golden-rayed L.auratum (or did so, 
until they became a speciality amongst the 
Dutch bulb growers), and so have acquired this 
familiar name. L. auratum is equally well 
adapted in all respects but one for pot culture— 
it possesses a drawback in its over-powering 
scent, which to the senses of most people ren¬ 
ders it unfit for any indoor purpose. Japan 
Lilies are quite hardy, and may be grown suc¬ 
cessfully by persons who have no better accom¬ 
modation for them than a strip of garden ground, 
and a spare window wherein to bloom them, and 
to such the following hints may be acceptable : 

—The best time to procure the bulbs is in 
the autumn or early winter, when they should 
be immediately potted; but it sometimes 
happens that they are purchased in the spring 
with the seeds for the stocking of the kitchen 
garden, and questions are often asked respecting 
the right time for potting. It is an axiom 
amongst Lily growers that the bulbs should 
never be suffered to remain out of the ground a 
single day longer than is absolutely unavoidable, 
the main object being to prevent any drying of 
the root scales which are tender, for any injury 
which affects the bulbs will re-act on the bloom¬ 
ing powers of the plants. In making a start in 
Lily growing, it is not always possible to regu¬ 
late the time of potting, and we must do the best 
we can under the circumstances; but the posses¬ 
sor of a few bulbs of these Japan Lilies 
acquired late in the spring would do well to 
sacrifice all hope of bloom for the year by pinch¬ 
ing out the flower buds—should they appear— 
and to give the utmost attention to the develop¬ 
ment of the foliage, which will ensure strong 
growth for the ensuing season; but this advice, 
though wise and prudent, is not likely to meet 
with favour. To enter fully into a method of 
culture suited to the modest circumstances re¬ 
ferred to, it will be better to begin at the begin 
ning of the yearly life history of the Lily, and 
follow it step by step, until we once more reach 
the starting point of 

Repotting the Bulbs. 

This should be done as soon as the stems and 
foliage turn yellow after flowering, which will 
probably be in October. There is then a short 
interval of rest, during which root action is dor¬ 
mant,andof this intervalad vantage must be taken 
without delay for this necessary work. A com¬ 
post of fibrous peat, loam, and coarse sharp sand 
is recommended by most Lily growers, but what 
is of much greater importance than its compo¬ 
nent parts, is that which may be called the 
texture of the soil. A porous soil which ad¬ 
mits of free drainage is indispensable, for though 
they require a copious supply of water during 
the growing season, a soil sticky with stagnant 
moisture is fatal to the well being of Lilies. A 
small quantity of pounded, but not powdered, 
charcoal is an excellent addition to the compost 
for all sorts of pot-bulbs, for besides its nutri 
tive qualities it helps to keep the soil sweet and 
free. Lumps of charcoal of moderate size, are 
also the best material that can be used for 
drainage. If possible, the long pots which are 
sold especially for bulbs, should be used, because 
a couple of inches or more should be left below 
the rim of the pot, after the bulbs are covered, 
to allow room for future surface dressing. It 
is not advisable to put more than one bulb in a 
pot, as they scarcely ever start precisely at the 
same time, nor do they keep exact pace in growth. 
A 6-inch pot is large enough for an ordinary sized 
bulb, but should any of the plants grow remark¬ 
ably strong and fine by the month of June, it is 
quite safe to shift them into larger pots, if care be 
taken to disturb the roots as little as possible. 
The work of potting finished, a good watering 
should be given to settle the soil about the 
bulbs, and the pots may then be packed closely 
together into a deep box in which they can be 
entirely surrounded and covered over to a depth 
of not less than 3-inches with cocoa fibre 
sifted coal ashes. The fibre is the most cleanly, 
but the coal ashes answer just as well. The 
box may be stowed away in any convenient 
place, the cooler the better, so long as it is out 
of the reach of actual frost, in order that a uni¬ 
form degree of moisture may be kept up about 
the bulbs until growth has fairly begun. Nothing 
should be done to encourage them to start pre¬ 
maturely, for notwithstanding their hardiness, 
the growth, for pot culture especially, 


should receive no check, and therefore, if too 
early, might be the better for shelter not con¬ 
veniently to be afforded. By the end of May 
the pots should be removed to open air quarters. 
Where space is limited and there is no cold 
frame, the best plan is to keep them still plunged 
in ashes or Cocoa-fibre in a rough box as before, 
only it should be one just deep enough to take 
the pots up to their rims, which will answer 
better than the deeper one recommended before. 
This box may stand in any partially-shaded and 
sheltered position throughout the summer, where 
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The Old White Lily (Lllium candidum). 

the plants can get as much light and air as 
possible. The north side of a hedge or of a wall 
is a good place to choose, but care must be taken 
that they do not become onesided. Watering 
must be very carefully attended to, as the roots 
must never be allowed at any time of year 13 
become baked and dry, whilst copious pyrin gin g 
in hot weather over the foliage is essential to 
keep the plants free from blight. Green-tiy is 
apt to be very troublesome and injurious, and 
will inevitably spoil the blossom unless diligently 
guarded against. When the plants are in 
vigorous growth, frequent waterings with clear 
soot-water are very beneficial. In Lilies of th’s 
type, stem-roots are freely produced above the 
collar, which go far towards absorbing nutri¬ 
ment for the flowers to come, and these should 
receive every encouragement from top-dressings 
of rich light soil into which they can root easily. 
Worms should be carefully looked for and re¬ 
moved from such surface-dressing, as they are 
particularly hurtful in getting between the 
scales of the bulbs and thereby causing decay. 
A course of treatment such as thi9 will result in 
strong healthy growth and a good show of bud? 
in their season, and in August, when these arc 
nearly ready to open, the pots should be removt d 
to an airy, light window, where they may expand 
under shelter, and where the flowers will last in 
beauty for a considerable time. When the 
bloom is over, however, they must on no account 
be neglected, for it is of the utmost importance 
that the bulbs should become thoroughly 
ripened. To this end, the pots must be re¬ 
plunged in their box, which should now be 
placed in a more sunny aspect than before, and 
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the nil mast, by no means, be allowed to become 
dry. though less water is needful at this time | 
than fhile the plants were making their growth.; 
The leaves and stems mast be left no. touched until 
their work is done and they have become yellow 
and dead, and the longer this period is deferred 
the better for the well-being of the plants in 
the following season. As soon as this is the 
case, however, the time for repotting has once 
more arrived, when the old stem with the dead 
roots attached to it should be carefully twisted 
out, and the round of culture for the ensuing 
season must recommence. 

The White Trumpet Lily (L. longi- 
florum) 

is much to be recommended for pot culture. 
Ibis belongs to the funnel-dowered group, which 
includes, amongst others much more rare, our old 
garden favourite, the common white Lily, and is 
entirely distinct in almost every point, except 
that of being a Lily, from those above named. 
It is a dwarf species, often not exceeding a foot 
in height, and is usually one-flowered. Even in 
its moet common and cheapest form (for Trum¬ 
pet Lilies can be bought for 6d. a piece) it is 
veiy beautiful, and as it comes into bloom much 
earlier than the Japan Lily, is desirable in every 
way; but there are several varieties which are 
much more lovely than the type, and which 
should, if possible, be grown in preference to it. 
That called L. eximium is very fine, producing 
several flowers instead of one, and the price per 
bulb is not more than Is. 6d. As these exquisite 
Lilies produce bulblets freely about the collar of 
the roots, the stock may be easily and speedily 
increased. I make a point of removing 
these as soon as they can be taken 
off with a root-fibre or two, and grow¬ 
ing them separately in small pots. This 
Lily will bear more heat than almost any other 
species, and within the last week I have seen 
large numbers in the best of health, and well 
set already with bods, growing in a warm green¬ 
house. They are, however, tolerably hardy, and 
are often successfully grown even in the open 
air. For room decoration, they can be treated 
in the way recommended above for Japan 
Lilies; or they may be grown altogether in a 
light, airy window, facing any way but north, if 
means are taken to provide them with sufficient 
moisture both at the roots and to bedew the 
foliage, and are worth any trouble to bloom 
successfully. Both these Lilies are also admi¬ 
rably adapted for culture in an unheated green¬ 
house, if they are so managed that their starting 
is deferred until all danger of their receiving a 
check from frost is past, and are also allowed to 
have plenty of air and moisture during their 
growing period. K. L. D. 

THE COMING WEEK'S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

W aterihg should be done in the morning at 
this time of the year, so that the foliage may be 
dry before nightfall; and the frames or houses 
should be shut up with the sun-heat in them to 
keep the temperature up to what may be con¬ 
sidered a safe minimum, thereby avoiding any 
severe check; on the other hand, care must be 
taken to prevent the plants becoming drawn up 
and weakly; and above all things they must not 
be allowed to waste their strength by flowering 
before they are finally planted out. The growing 
points should be pinched out as they progress, 
in order to induce the formation of dwarf bushy 
specimens. 

Pelargoniums intended for the flower garden 
should now have more space either in pots or 
boxes; all the variegated, bronze, or tricolor 
varieties should be potted o ft singly, also the 
Ivy-leaved or trailing section, so useful for 
vases, baskets, &c.; but some of the strongest- 
growing zonal and nosegay varieties may be 
brought on thinly in boxes or tied up in Moss. 
Any varieties that it is desirable to increase may 
have the points of the shoots taken off and 
inserted singly in 3-inch pots. 

Daphnes that have finished flowering, and 
that are commencing to grow, should receive a 
shift into larger pots at once. Give very liberal 
drainage, and pot them in a mixture of chopped 
turfy loam, peat, and sand. Place them in a 
growing atmosphere, and gradually inure them 
to more airy conditions as the season advances. 
Am Acacias and other hard-wooded plants go out 
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of flower they should be trimmed into shape, 
and receive a syringing occasionally, in order to 
induce them to break freely. 

Azaleas that have done flowering should at 
once be placed in a warm house and kept 
syringed to encourage them to make growth. 
Previous to putting them into warmth they 
should be closely looked over to see that they 
are free from thrips; should any trace of these 
be found, the plants ought to be either fumi¬ 
gated or be dipped or syringed in Tobacco water. 
Any that require larger pots it will be better to 
defer moving till some further progress is made 
in the growth of the young shoots, as until this 
takes place the roots of Azaleas do not begin to 
move. 

Achimenes and Caladiums. —Achimenes for 
late blooming that have not been started should 
at once be put into heat. Those first smarted in 
pans will shortly be ready for placing in the 
pots or hanging baskets in which they are to be 
grown. Their rapid growth necessitates a liberal 



The Tiger Lily (Lilium tlgrinum). 


supply of water through the growing season, for 
whioh reason see that the drainage is efficient. 
Caladiums not yet started should immediately 
be shaken out and repotted. These will be ser-. 
viceable, retaining, as they do, their leaves fresh 
and in good condition through the autumn. 

Bouvardlas. —Cuttings of these should at 
once be got in; they will succeed either made 
from the roots or shoots; where enough of the 
latter are not at hand, a good-sized plant or two 
will provide a number of the former, using the 
stronger pieces in half-inch to 1-inch lengths, 
putting them in pots or pans partially filled with 
sandy soil, the upper portion being sand alone, 
and inserting them about level with the surface 
of the material. If kept moist and warm they 
will soon commence to grow, and they should be 
placed singly in small pots as Boon as large 
enough to handle. 

Fits and frames.— In such as are heated 
give no more fire-heat than is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to expel the frost, and give air as early in 
the morning as the state of the atmosphere will 
admit. About the middle of the month the 
stock of bedding plants should be looked over; 
and soft-wooded plants, of whioh there is a 
scarcity, should at once be placed in a growing 


temperature to produce cuttings for propaga¬ 
tion. The Heliotrope is well deserving of ex¬ 
tended cultivation, and is very desirable in 
mixed arrangements. The finest varieties of it 
for bedding are Etoile de Marseilles, Surprise, 
and Jersey Beauty, the last very dwarf, and one of 
the best for bedding. Cold frames containing 
comparatively hardy plants, such as Gazanias, 
Centaureas, Echeverias, Veronicas, &c., must be 
attended to as regards covering when the 
weather is frosty. 

Flower Garden. 

Edgings of Cerastiums, variegated Thyme, 
Gnaphalium lanatum, variegated Arabia, varie¬ 
gated Queen of the Meadow Spiraas, Aucuba- 
leaved Daisies, crimson-leaved Ajuga, the dwarf 
Campanulas, Santolinas, and a few other com¬ 
pact-growing plants, may now be lifted, divided, 
and transplanted. Two-year-old edgings are 
generally better than those that are only one 
year old, so that unlesss they exceed that age 
they are better left undisturbed. The variegated 
Polemonium cceruleum makes one of our finest 
hardy edgings; the best way of treating it is to 
lift the roots and pot them in October or Novem¬ 
ber,and keep them during the winter in a frame or 
cool greenhouse, and to transplant them in spring 
when they begin to grow. Transplant from 
frames, greenhouses, or pits into beds in the 
flower garden, Pinks and Carnations wintered in 
pots, or autumn layers planted in light soil in 
frames in-winter. 

Bulbs of Lilies yet in store should be 
planted as speedily as possible. Gladioli for 
blooming in beds or shrubbery borders may be 
planted at once 3 inches or 4 inches deep, and a 
sprinkling of sand should be strewed under and 
over the bulbs. Sow Mignonette where it is 
required to bloom, and hardy annuals not sown 
last September, here and there in beds or bor¬ 
ders for transplanting. 6ow also a good stock 
of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiums, Tropseolums, and 
Scarlet Kunners, either where they are to bloom 
or in sheltered beds or corners for transplanting 
hereafter to their permanent quartern. Autumn- 
saved roots of Scarlet Runners throw up shoots 
freely, and bloom earlier than seedlings; the 
roots require treatment similar to that usually 
given to Dahlias. Divide and transplant roots 
of herbaceous plants of various sorts. Prune 
deciduous plants and climbers, and train such as 
may require it. Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, and 
Bimilar plants should be sown under slight pro¬ 
tection or in boxes, to be hardened off and trans¬ 
planted as soon as April comes in. Verbenas 
and Petunias, if sown now in pots or pans in an 
ordinary Cucumber frame, will be iu time to 
make very effective beds. Phlox Drummondi, 
Candytufts, and ordinary annuals may now be 
sown in beds and borders where they are in¬ 
tended to flower. It is generally through run¬ 
ning to seed, and thereby becoming exhausted, 
that makes the season of flowering so short in 
the case of most annuals. When kept regularly 
divested of old blooms, to prevent the seed-pods 
from forming, Sweet Peas, Phlox Drummondi, 
&c., may be kept in bloom during the whole 
season. 

Pansies.—A few pots of these may be re¬ 
moved from frames to the greenhouse, where 
their agreeable perfume and rich colours will be 
appreciated. They ought not to be placed there 
until they are in flower, as if at a distance 
from the glass the growths soon become drawn 
up weakly. Cuttings may now be put in to pro¬ 
duce late flowers of a better quality than can be 
obtained from old plants. The flowers of show 
Pansies very speedily deteriorate in quality un¬ 
less all of them are picked off at frequent inter¬ 
vals, in order to allow the plants to have a short 
rest. The growths ought to be thinned out, and 
the surface of the soil dressed with rich compost, 
where the young shoots may be pegged down 
over it. 

Roses. —Mulch dwarf Roses of every descrip¬ 
tion. More particularly is this necessary with 
such varieties as are worked on the Manetti 
stock. In planting Roses on this stock it is im¬ 
portant to see that the place of union of the bud 
with the stock be underground. We give the 
preference to such Roses as are grown on their 
own roots; these, when well established, give 
less trouble and produce the best results. Prune 
climbing and hardy pillar Roses. By pruning we 
do not, however, mean the whole to be clipped 
over with a shears; on the contrary, use dis¬ 
cernment in the execution of this operation. 
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Strong-growing Boses, each as the Boursault, 
require well thinning out, shortening the young 
wood but little. Prune Moss Boses by cutting 
out the old wood and shortening back the young, 
and pegging down the shoots on the beds which 
afford the best means of growing this Rose. 

Fruit. 

Orchard houses —Where orchard house 
building is oontemplated, in order to save a 
year, no time should be lost in potting up a 
selection of trees and plunging them up to the 
rims of the pots in a dry, warm border, where 
they can be mulched and properly attended 
with water. The most useful kinds are Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plums, and choice Pears; but in¬ 
stead of potting an endless variety, a few of the 
best early, mid-season, and late kinds will give 
the most satisfactory results. Of Peaches— 
Barrington, Bellegarde, Hale’s Early, Prince of 
Wales, Royal George, Stirling Castle, and Wal- 
burton Admirable can be rocommended; of 
Nectarines—Elruge, Lord Napier, Pitmaston 
Orange, Victoria, Violette H&tive, and Rivers’ 
Early Orange; of Pears—Marie Louise, Glou 
Morceau, Pitmaston Duchess, Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Brown Beurr6, Doyenn6 du Comice, 
Winter Nelis, Josephine de Malines, Jargonelle, 
Huyshe’s Prince of Wales, and Beurr6 Superfin. 
Plums should include Golden Drop, Green Gage, 
Oullin’s Golden Gage, Transparent Gage, Jeffer¬ 
son, Kirke’s Purple Gage, Washington, and Reine 
Claude de Bavay. Apricots may be grown, but 
they are shy croppers, and do not pay for labour 
and house room. Some growers incline to plant¬ 
ing out, but pot trees are quite as easily 
managed; they are more fruitful, and, being 
portable, they can be removed to the open air 
when the time arrives for filling the house with 
Chrysanthemums and other useful winter plants. 
Oar latest trees are still standing close together; 
the house is freely ventilated every day to keep 
them backward, as we have to keep the winter 
occupants under glass until the middle or end 
of March. The trees are then placed in position 
for the season, and receive the usual attention. 
When properly ripened under glass, and placed 
eut-of-doors until the blossom-buds begin to 
swell, perfect flowers expand rapidly and in¬ 
variably set well. The fruit in the early house 
will require constant thinning, allowance being 
made for some of the fruit to drop at stoning 
time. An experienced person can distinguish 
the properly-fertilised from the doubtful fruit; 
and as no amount of attention can carry them 
over the stoning period, the latter should be 
removed as disbudding is carried on. 

Hardy fruit. —If winds have disturbed any 
newly- planted trees, see that the supports are re¬ 
adjusted, and ram the compost * firmly when 
moderately dry. Cut back all stocks intended 
for grafting, and keep scions ready when the sap 
begins to ascend. Remove the old foliage from 
established Strawberries, thin the crowns if 
necessary, and give the beds a liberal dusting 
with soot prior to mulching with stable manure; 
the latter should be placed between the rows 
before the tender young leaves begin to push 
from the crowns. Where the formation of new 
beds is anticipated, the ground should be deeply 
trenched, heavily manured, and made very firm 
before planting. If strong runners of last sea¬ 
son have been preserved in nursery beds, defer 
planting until they are on the point of starting 
into growth, and if new heavy loam is at com¬ 
mand, give each young plant a good spadeful to 
start with. Tread very firm, mulch with short 
manure, and water in dry weather. The surface¬ 
dressing and manuring of Raspberries should no 
longer be delayed. No hardy fruit so soon shows 
the good results of manorial dressings, or gives 
better returns, than the Raspberry; and this fact 
should be an incentive to the accomplishment 
of the operation. Thin out straggling branches 
or boughs, and eradicate the suckers from round 
about the stems of Nuts. The value of the sticks 
thus removed for various purposes will pay for 
the labour, not to mention the benefit accruing 
to the trees, as root-suckers are little better 
than parasites, for they live on the vitality 
which would otherwise aid in the production of 
more or better fruit. 

Vegetables. 

When the soil is in good working oonditlon 
plant out the most forward autumn-sown Cauli¬ 
flowers in rather deep drills, and protect with 
Yew or Spruce branches. Early Erfurt is one of 


the best for growing under cap glasses. Take 
care of the weakest plants for continuing the 
succession until spring sowings oome in. Fill 
up winter beds of Lettuce, and make fortnightly 
sowings of Paris Cos. Transplant the remainder 
of winter Onions, also Peas that have been 
raised under glass; stake at once for shelter and 
sow Spinach between the rows. Where several 
kinds of second early Peas are grown side by 
side for trial or exhibition, the middle to the end 
of the month is a good time for sowing, after 
which proved favourites should be sown fort¬ 
nightly throughout the season. We generally 
confine ourselves to one or two good Marrows, 
and make a successional sowing when the last 
show through the surface of the soil. Early 
Savoys, Brussels Sprouts, Cottager’s Kale, and 
Borecole sow thinly and protect from birds. 
Look well to early Potatoes in course of pre¬ 
paration for planting. Select nicely-started sets 
from the shelves or floors, and get them into the 
ground when it is in good condition. In cold, 
low gardens subject to spring frosts, avoid early 
planting, also strong manure. Place the sets in 
very shallow drills, and cover with steel forks. 
Prepare ground for new plantations of Seakale 
and Rhubarb, also for Asparagus. For the 
latter the soil should be repeatedly turned over 
and pulverised, planting being deferred until the 
young yearlings have started into growth. Some 
seeds of Tomatoes should now be sown in beat, 
to get the plants established before planting-out 
time. The seeds may be sown in an ordinary 
8-inch or 10-inch pot or seed-pan, covering 
them with a quarter of an inch of soil, or half-a- 
dozen seeds each may be put into 2-inch or 3-inch 
pots, afterwards thinned out to a couple of 
plants, and potted on as they need it. As soon 
as the seed vegetates, keep the plants near the 
glass, or they will get drawn up so weakly as to 
lack their requisite vigour. Sow a full crop of 
Broad Beans, and draw some earth to those that 
are above ground. Sow pome Leeks for trans¬ 
planting, also some Parsnips in lines 20 inches 
apart in deeply-trenohed ground. Sow the main 
crop of Onions as soon as the ground is iu good 
condition for its reception. If Parsley has not 
been already sown, some should be put in at 
onoe. Sow also some Asparagus seeds in drills 
18 inches apart, but do not transplant last year's 
seedlings till next year. Sow some Brussels 
Sprouts and other members of the Cabbage tribe 
for autumn use. Of Garlic and 8hallots plant 
bulbs at onoe. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HEDGES AND SCREENS. 

Next to walls hedges are the most important 
fences around a garden; indeed, in many new 
places they are made to take the plane of 
walls, as,‘ now that glass is so cheap, houses 
may be put up at moderate cost, and Peaches 
and Nectarines grown therein with the certainty 
of obtaining a crop; whereas on walls these 
and other tender fruits have been almost a 
failure for several years past, and from present 
appearances are likely to be so again. To be of 
real service hedges should be dense and close, 
both for the purpose of keeping out intruders 
and warding off wind, for whioh purpose there 
is nothing like 

Yew or Holly, the last named being pre¬ 
ferable where it will succeed. The soil that suits 
Holly best is that which is light and sandy, and 
in districts where it can be so accommodated 
this fine evergreen flourishes amazingly, and 
always has deep green healthy foliage quite 
cheering to look on. Like building a house 
or other structure, the great point towards suc¬ 
cess in raising a Holly hedge is to start with 
a good foundation, the first thing to be thought 
of being the preparation of the ground, as 
on this much depends as regards the growth 
of the plants, for to stick them in without 
digging or trenching is to lose time and not 
give them a fair chance at the start, as it is 
impossible for their roots to ramify in land 
that is bound together and nearly as hard 
as a floor. Not only is it necessary to dig or 
trench in preparing to plant a hedge, bat it is 
also important that the soil be enriched by giving 
a dressing of rotten manure, which, however, 
should not be strong and rank, but of a mild 
nature, as then the young plants can feed on it 
at once, and get the rich diet they want. In 
places naturally wet it is better to have a shallow 


ditch for draining them, and the earth thrown 
out in cutting it may with great advantage be 
used to raise a sort of embankment,which should 
be wide and flat, so that the Hollies can have the 
full benefit of rain during the summer, instead of 
its running away and being lo9t, as would be tbe 
case were the ridge narrow and sharp at the top. 
Where lands are naturally dry, it is better to 
plant without raising the surface,but before doing 
this the ground should be broken up at least 2 
feet deep and 1 yard wide; and when this opera¬ 
tion is being carried on the manure can be well 
worked in and thoroughly mixed up with the 
soil. All will then be ready for planting, which 
can best be done by taking out a trench a foot 
or so wide and 8 inches or 9 inches deep, accord¬ 
ing to the size of the plants to be planted. Some 
go in for those that are large; but size in not 
always desirable, as it often happens that large 
plants suffer more than small ones from removal. 
The most preferable for making hedgerows are 
those from 1 foot to 2 feet high that have been 
frequently transplanted, as then they have 
an abundance of fibrous roots that take to 
the soil at once, and the young Hollies are there¬ 
fore able to start off and grow without feeling a 
check through the lifting. In planting, the roots 
should be spread out in the trench, and after 
being just covered with soil, heavily watered, by 
doing which, the earth will be carried thoroughly 
in amongst them, and if then allowed to settle, 
the final filling up can be done a day or two after. 
The next thing to be thought of is a mulching, 
which is a great protection, as it not only keeps 
the moisture in by preventing evaporation, bat, 
by shading the ground, fosters and encourages 
root action, and greatly expedites the growth of 
the plants. The best time for planting Hollies 
is the first week in April, as then they are just on 
the move, and the genial showers and refreshing 
night dews we generally get at that season keep 
the bark plump and enable the buds to break 
quickly and strongly. Planted in the autumn 
or winter, they have searching winds and hard 
frosts to contend with, and the two combined 
take the sap out of them and wither the leaves 
and rind to such an extent that often many die, 
and those that live are left crippled and are long 
in recovering. The next best plant to the Holly 
for forming a hedgerow or screen is the 

Common Yew, which will thrive in cold, 
heavy land, and grow where the Holly will not. 
At Campsey Ash, near Wickham Market, in this 
oounty, there are some remarkable specimens of 
Yew hedges, which are or were some 16 feet to 
20 feet high, and so thick and dense as to look 
like solid green walls. There are also some 
equally good in this latter respect at Gulford, 
near Bury St. Edmunds, which are used to shut 
out the vegetable quarters, and right well they 
answer the purpose, besides forming shelter- 
screens, which Yew hedges do in a most effectual 
maimer, as they sift and break up the wind, 
which seems to bury itself in them and is lost. 
Desirable, however, as the Yew is for screens and 
hedges, it should be widely known that its leaves 
and branches are poisonous to cattle, and there¬ 
fore it ought not to be planted anywhere within 
their reach; it is necessary, too, to exercise 
great care in disposing of the clippings, which 
should be burned at once on being cut off. The 
Yew is so hardy and always so well rooted that 
it may be planted at any time from September 
to the end of April, or later if the soil is washed 
in about the roots to give the plants a start. To 
have thoroughly good hedges, whether of Yew or 
Holly, or any other shrub, they must be kept 
wedge-shaped, or wide at the bottom and narrow 
at the top, as it is only by letting plenty of light 
on the base and forcing out the growth there 
that hedges of any description can be kept well 
furnished below. At first commencement, and 
while in full vigour, it may be necessary to clip 
twice during the season, but after a time once 
clipping at or about midsummer will generally 
keep them in order. 

For simple screens that can be got up 
quickly. Laurel answers admirably, bat it does 
not bear clipping, or rather soon looks shabby 
afterwards, and to have a nice face the shoot? 
must be taken out with a knife, as then the 
leaves are not severed. The Arbor vitae is al so 
a capital screen plant, and one that stands the 
shears better than most others, and becomes 
very dense and close after being subjected to 
a few yearo' trimming. Box, too, of the large- 
leaved, upright-growing sort is also excellent 
for hedges ana blinds, and is a plant that 
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may easily be kept in good order, the only 
thing against it being that it will not get very 
high, and is rather slow growing. For quick - 
new in getting up, the Privet is one of the best, 
and with tall iron hardies to thread the shoots 
throogh between the bars to support them, it 
may soon be ran to a height of 10 feet or 
more, and by careful clipping made to look well. 
As an ornamental hedge there is nothing to 
equal Berberis Darwini, which is not only a beau¬ 
tiful evergreen, having small handsome shining 
foliage, bat bears masses of rich, warm-looking, 
orange-coloured flowers, that are succeeded 
by a wealth of bluish-black berries. This Ber¬ 
beris, like most of the others, is a ticklish one 
to deal with in transplanting; it should not be 
moved till April, and then it is necessary to 
exercise great care in taking the plants up and 
getting them into the ground again before the 
roots dry. For an outer boundary fence, a mix- 
tore of Beech and Qaickthorn forms one of the 
belt, as the former draws the latter up, and they 
interlace their branches in such a way as to be 
impenetrable by any large animal if plants are 
planted thickly and are well furnished below. 
Qaickthorn and Holly are also good, although 
they do not agree so well as the first- 
named mixture, as the Holly, being ever¬ 
green and thick, has a tendency to choke the 
Quick by robbing it of light and air when making 
its growth. Privet and Thom get on well to¬ 
gether and make a capital hedge, as the Thom, 
being stiff, supports the Privet, and the latter 
having small leaves, does not nnduly encroach 
on and ‘ 


well, the Flag Irises, if they do not actually 
fail, do not luxuriate so well as they do on 
stronger soils. Seeing this, we made a trial of 
planting them here and there on the turf, and 
the result surpasses our expectations, and we 
anticipate some pretty effects in this way. Being 
evergreen, they are not likely to be so unsightly 
as deciduous plants on Grass must sometimes 
prove, and it is quite easy to mow round good 
bold clumps and masses of these Irises (as of 
other plants), whilst it is not so easy when things 
are dribbled in in a scattered way. The common 
purple Iris germanica, as seen on a grassy lawn, 
is a noble object, but there are twenty varieties 
of it at least, some as fine as Brazilian Cattleyas 
in colour and os hardy as the Grass itself, and 


l overshadow the Thom. 


J. S. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


8ENECIO JAPONICUS. 

In botanical collections this plant has long been 
caltivated under the name of Erythrochtete pal- 
matifida, but it Is only within the last few years 
that it has found its way into hardy plant nur¬ 
series, though it is one of the handsomest of all 
perennial herbaceous plants, and decidedly the 
most ornamental of the numerous species of 
Seoedo now in cultivation. It is a Japanese 
plant, as the specific name implies, being indi¬ 
genous to the island of Nippon. It is largely 
caltivated in Southern Japan as an ornamental 
plant, and jastly so, for in its native habitat it is 
raid to attain as much as 15 feet in height, with 
huge radical leaves quite 5 feet across. We 
have never seen it half this height in English 
gardens, but we have never seen it growing 
under the best conditions to attain full develop 
meet. It is decidedly a moisture-loving plant 
indeed, it cannot exist long in a light, dry soii 
unless it be constantly watered. If planted in 
a moist spot, snch as near a stream or lake, in 
deep loam enriched with well decayed manure, 
it would doubtless grow to a great size, and 
form a highly ornamental object. The character 
of the leaves and flower-stems is fairly well 
shown in the accompanying woodcut; the leaves 
are all radical, that is, proceeding directly from 
the base, and the forked stems rise boldly, 
carrying numerous large golden flower-heads in 
autumn; consequently, it seldom ripens seed 
with as. In order to obtain the finest effect 
from this plant it should be placed three or four 
in a group, allowing about a yard or so between 
the plants, and in no place would it look better 
than on lake or river banks in company with 
groups of Gannera scabra and manicata, the 
giant Cow Parsnip, Ferulas, and plants of similar 
character. Like the Gunnera, the Japanese 
Groundsel never looks untidy, for its bold 
foliage wears a cheerful green hue from the 
time it appears in spring till almost the verge 
of winter, that is if it does not suffer from 
drought. It is perfectly hardy in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London, and no doubt it would be north 
of it, provided the position was sheltered. Our 
drawing was prepared from specimens sent to 
as by Mr. Ware, Tottenham, where the plant 
apparently luxuriates in a stiff, moist soil. 


Irises on the Grass.—How comes it, 
among all the bulbs and flowers hitherto recom¬ 
mended and planted on lawns here and there, 
that we so seldom see the many varieties of 
German or Flag Iris so used ? We find them 
most successful so planted; indeed as onr soil is 
deep, light, and sandy, it follows that while 
almost all Xiphions or bnlbous Irises succeed 


replanted, or left untouched, they almost always 
begin to decay. Very much depends upon the 
summer. If hot and parching, then the leaves 
are eaten up by thrips, and the crowns rarely 
recover; but if cool, the plants may stand fairly 
well. More plants, when they get a few years 
old, die, however, from root rot than from any 
other cause ; and it is not possible to counteract 
this decay except by lifting the clumps entire, 
pulling off each crown singly clean from the old 
root, and then dibbling these out into fresh soil, 
where they may get a new lease of life. Still, 
the plan of raising a fresh batch from seed is 
simplest and best.—A. 

Anemone apennina — This is of all 
spring flowers one of the most exquisitely beau¬ 


Japanese Groundsel (Senecio jnponkus). 


the effects to be obtained by the artistic grouping 
of these on sheltered but sunny bits of lawn, are 
among things “ not generally known.”—V. 

Polyanthuses and Primroses from 
seed.—These beautiful spring flowers should be 
raised from seed annually, but not treated as 
annuals beyond the annual sowing of seed. 
There is absolutely no difficulty about the 
matter, because the Polyanthus always seeds 
pretty freely, and the Primroses will do so from 
the later blooms in the case of strong plants. 
By sowing seed as soon as it can be well ripened, 
and pricking out the seedlings in frames shaded 
from hot sun, so that they may be strong for 
planting out into beds in the autumn, I get a 
good bloom from nearly all the plants the first 
spring, and a truly grand bloom the second year, 
when the plants seem to have reached their best; 
and from that time, whether lifted, divided, and 


tiful. To enjoy its freshness of colour it must 
be plucked in the bud stage and opened indoors, 
or they may be pricked into a saucer of wet 
Hypnum Moss. If you want to emphasize the 
colour, arrange a few flowers of Narcissus with 
it, say N. odorus, or, failing that, N. minor, one 
of the earliest of our outdoor kinds. We have 
had a clump of A. apennina here for some time 
from which roots are dug every season for ex¬ 
change or for dibbling into into the sparse 
grassy spaces under trees, and yet, like the 
widow’s cruse of oil, that clump seems inex¬ 
haustible, and every year they come up seem¬ 
ingly as thick as ever. This is one of the good 
points in many species of Anemone, they are so 
easily increased by breaking up the roots either 
intentionally or otherwise. In the case of A. 
apennina this is especially the case. We have 
a few other plants which seem to increase the 
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faster for having bits stolen away from them. 
Anemone japonica and its white variety do this, 
and so also the Caucasian Comfrey (Symphytum 
caucasicum), which bears its blue bells dangling 
among its hoary leaves, and is a perfect weed 
with us.—V. 

When to sow Castor oil plants — 
Few plants that are grown for the beauty of 
their foliage are more ornamental than the 
different varieties of Bicinus or Castor-oil plants, 
which are not half so much grown as their 
merits deserve, as not only are they fine for 
pots, to use for the embellishment of large con¬ 
servatories or halls, but they are grand outdoors, 
where, if planted as single specimens on lawns, 
dotted here and there in borders, or grouped in 
masses, they produce a striking effect. If 
arranged in the last-named way, the stronger 
sorts should be placed in the centre, and the 
weaker around, that the group may assume uni¬ 
formity; and where single plants are used in 
prominent positions, the most robust look the 
boldest and best. There is one among the 
weaker growers deserving of special mention 
R, Gibsoni), which has leaves and stem as 
arkly coloured and rich looking as Iresine or 
Dell's Beet, and if planted with an edging of 
Abutilon Thompsoni, the contrast between the 
two is most pleasing, as they associate and look 
well together. As these Castor-oils are gross 
feeding plants, the soil should be specially pre¬ 
pared for them by being trenched or deeply dug, 
and at the same time heavily manured with rotten 
manure; and if this is done, they will develop 
magnificent leaves, and have a shapely appear¬ 
ance the whole of the summer. Many make 
mistakes with Bicinus in sowing too soon, and 
starving the plants at first starting, for if they 
become drawn and checked then they run up with 
weak, caked stems instead of being furnished 
with foliage below. As the seeds germinate so 
quickly and the plants grow so fast, the middle 
or end of April is quite time enough to sow, as 
it is not safe to plant out till the first week in 
June, and they get to a large size in a month or 
six weeks if well treated and nursed on in heat. 
Before planting out, it is necessary to harden them 
by gradual exposure, and directly they are in the 
beds they should be staked and securely tied, or 
the wind will break and destroy them.—D. 

Culture of hardy flowers.— May I make 
a remark or two on Mr. Sweet's interesting letter 
on hardy flowers in Scotland ? Orchis maculata 
grows here in quantity. 1 have never found it 
pure white, and from the nature of the spots on 
the flower, which must give a slight violet tinge 
to the white, I do not think I ever shall. I find 
no trouble with Sececio pulcher, neither do I 
grow it in anything but ordinary soil. It 
blossomed splendidly with me in September. 
From its rather succulent character, I should say 
it would be better without strong manure. Mo- 
narda didyma grows like a weed, also in common 
soil, which is very light (not sandy), with a clay 
subsoil, under which lies the inferior oolite forma¬ 
tion, and the clay being very little in quantity, 
does not hinder drainage. I think Matricaria 
inodora fl. pi. not worth growing in a good 
border, and have placed it in odd places, where 
its straggling habit will not offend the eye; 
perhaps in a hot soil the flowers would be better 
than with me; here they come a very greenish 
white. I cannot speak too strongly in favour of 
Calendula Meteor; it is a splendid flower, and 
strikes everybody. Unless I am much mistaken, 

I have thousands of the Daffodil mentioned in 
Gardening of February 23rd. It is a perfect 
self, pale, creamy yellow, quite answers the 
description, and has possibly been growing here 
for the last fifty years. I will send some 
flowers when out. I think notes from hardy 
flower growers in this paper valuable helps. I 
strike a quantity of oWn-root Roses, but I find 
they are very shy to bloom, compared with those 
on the Manetti. Can anyone say why ? They 
make any quantity of wood and leaf. Possibly 
they do not want to be pruned so much.— 
J. R. Neve, Campden , Gloucestershire. 

Tobacco plants for the flower 
garden.—Sow the seed in gentle heat about the 
middle of March, in shallow boxes or pans, I 
covering over with a piece of glass. When large 
enough, prick out the plants singly into small 
pots, and shift as required, then harden off before 
planting out into the open ground. A position 
sloping to the south should, if possible, be 
chosen for the Tobacco bed. The best soil is a 


rich sandy loam, and there is no better manure 
than wood ashes. Plant in rows from June 1 to 
June 20, according to locality. The rows should 
be 3£ feet apart, and run north and south, and 
the plants in the rows should be 3 feet apart. 
For small-leaved Tobacoo, such as Havannah, 
these intervals may. be less. The ground must 
be kept mellow and free from weeds, and as soon 
as the plants have grown tall enough they should 
! be earthed up by drawing a little mound of fine 
earth round each plant. 

Crocuses I have a Crocus bed which has 
not been disturbed for four years, and is now a 
perfect blaze of flowers. At the proper time, 
and long before the Crocus leaves have died 
down, I sow dwarf Nasturtiums all over the 
bed, and by the time the plants are up and of a 
fair size the Crocus leaves are about going off, 
and gradually disappear. In the autumn the 
Nasturtiums are cleared off, and a slight top¬ 
dressing given to the border, for the Crocus 
reproduces itself by new corms on the top of 
the old, and so gradually comes nearer the 
surface. If, however, the bulbs must be taken 
up, delay it sys long as possible, and then lay 
them in soil in any vacant spot till the foliage 
withers; the same rules apply to all outdoor 
bulbs.—-S. L. 

Ionopsidium aoaule.— It Is worth while 
at any season to sprinkle a few seeds of this 
minute but pretty annual in vacant spots in the 
borders or rockery. A number of scattered 
plants, probably self sown, on February 14th, in 
the bed allotted to the cresses in the herbaceous 
ground at Kew, were suggestive. Might not 
this unobtrusive little plant be used more often 
than it is for carpeting beds, &c., especially for 
temporary work? It blooms in an incredibly 
short time after sowing.—K. L. D. 
Chrysanthemums changing colour* 

—I have had Chrysanthemums this winter, 
which, when they first commenced to bloom, 
were of a dark purple, and before the flower was 
fully out it had turned as nearly white as pos¬ 
sible. As your correspondent, “ Therfield,” 
February 16, has been doubted, I have much 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the facts as 
stated by him.— Binnie Craig. 

Violets not blooming.— The soil gene¬ 
rally used for Violets is too heavy, which I con¬ 
sider to be the reason why so many complain 
that their Violets do not bloom. The old 
roots should be thrown away every spring after 
any runners required have been taken off them. 
I find well-decayed manure or leaf-mo^ld, with 
fully one-third of coarse sand, the best soil for 
Violets.— A Constant Reader. 

11031.— Winter Cherry (Physalis Alke- 
kengi).—This is quite hardy in light or well 
drained soils. The seed comes up freely sown 
in a pot in a cool house or frame in April. When the 
young plants are large enough, put them singly 
into small pots, shifting them on as the pots get 
full of roots, or plant them out in the open border. 
If kept in pots, they will prove ornamental in the 
greenhouse or window when in fruit. The stems 
die down in autumn, and when in the open 
ground, if the soil is naturally close and 
heavy, it is well to protect the crowns with cool 
ashes.—J. 0. B. 

11162,— Dwarf Camationa.— The dwarf 
type of Carnations must have sticks to support 
the flower stems. 8ome dwarf-flowering varie¬ 
ties have flowers equally as good as some of the 
tall-flowering type, and that is as much as can 
be said in their favour at present. It is much to 
be desired that the dwarf type should be further 
improved. So far, the best form of flower is un¬ 
questionably to be found amongst the tallest 
varieties.— J. Douglas. 


Manures for btilbe.— An ounce of nitrate 
of soda dissolved in four gallons of water is said 
to be a quick and good .stimulant for bulbs, to 
be applied twice a week after the pots are filled 
with roots and the flower-spikes are fairly 
visible. A large handful of soot, or about a 
pint, tied up in a piece of old canvas and 
immersed in the same quantity of water for a 
day or two, will furnish a safe and excellent 
stimulant; also good and safe is a quarter of a 
pound of cow manure mixed in a large garden 
pot of water and used as required. Any of these 
stimulants will do good, or the whole of them 
applied alternately will benefit bulbs that need 
more sustenance than the soil affords.—S. A. 
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AMATEURS’ FLOWER SHOWS IN LONDON. 
Flower shows are scarcely yet in season, and 
it is more than probable that not a gardener in 
London knew of a Hyacinth show which was 
held in the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square on 
the afternoon of Ash Wednesday, Feb. 27; yet 
it had a special object and interest of its own, 
which might, if made more widely known, strike 
a chord of sympathy in many hearts. This little 
show was the result of one amongst many efforts 
made in London to encourage the cultivation of 
window plants amongst the poorer classes, and 
was held under the presidency of Mona. Pontet 
de la Harpe, the well known pastor of the 
French Protestant Church in Bayswater, in his 
schoolroom, in Bedford Passage. This relatively 
small French community is so enterprising as 
to hold two shows annually, which take place in 
this commodious upper chamber: the first, for 
the exhibition of spring bulbs at the present 
season; and again in October, for summer 
flowers—all grown in the windows of houses 
which must necessarily be situated in crowded 
streets and courts in different quarters of 
London. The bulbs, obtained from Holland, 
are distributed in the autumn to the parents, 
as well as to the children attending the 
school, at a reduced price to all who enter 
their names for the competition. Later in the 
spring, another distribution of rooted cuttings 
of Geraniums, Fuchsias, and Paris Daisies 
takes place in preparation for the autumn 
show. On the present occasion eighty names 
were on the list, but about forty Hyacinths only 
were sufficiently well grown to take their plaoe 
upon the exhibition table. But these forty— 
what evidence they gave of time and loving care 
bestowed upon their culture. All who live in 
London can realise the plague of smuts, but 
these bright flowers were pure and unsmirched, 
as though no suoh troubles as soot and smoke 
and dust had any existence in the humble rooms 
where they were nurtured. And the intelligent 
faces, full of interest, of the children who came 
cheerfully forward to receive the prizes awarded, 
not to themselves only, but to the fathers and 
mothers, who at that busy time of day were 
not all able to be present, suggested many 
thoughts of the happy influences woven into 
the warp of toiling lives with the willing 
labour undertaken for the sake of the 
sweet bright flowers. As far as I have 
been able to ascertain, there is no other show 
held in London at this time of year for the 
object of encouraging the cultivation of spring 
flowers in the windows of the working 
people; yet there is every reason to believe that 
such an exhibition on a larger scale would not 
only be welcome to many, but would be success¬ 
ful. Bulbs may be tended with so much cer¬ 
tainty of a return of bloom, that there would be 
no great difficulty in getting a large number of 
persons to interest themselves in a friendly com¬ 
petition, and the emulation aroused by a 
spring flowers exhibition would be sure to 
bring out unsuspected capabilities. Besides 
bulbs, however, many other plants might suit¬ 
ably be pressed into the service by more 
ambitious or more skilful growers, and the 
opinion may safely be hazarded that the larger 
firms of English horticulturists would enter 
generously into any such effort to bring the 
cultivation of window plants within easy reach 
of their less wealthy neighbours. Amongst the 
numberless agencies at work for the benefit of 
the working classes in London, the encourage¬ 
ment of window gardening is surely not one of 
the least. No home can be utterly squalid in 
which a plant may be grown even tolerably 
well, and a Hyacinth may contain a germ of 
education, unsuspected it may be by the School 
Board, yet none the less real and potent. 

Not long since in, the pages of this journal, a 
writer on window gardening, living in a densely 
populated part of London, after enumerating a 
number of plants—Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, 
Lilies, and others—which he had grown success¬ 
fully in his room, goes on to say: “ An exhibi¬ 
tion in some local hall of all the above, in each 
of their seasons, grown bona-fide in windows, 
and started in every district by some one who 
has the power and will, would, I think, be a 
great boon to many, with the happiest results/’ 
This expression of opinon will be fully endorsed 
by all who are interested in the subject. The 
I stimulus of such exhibitions is needed to give 
the required impetus, and in some quarters of 
I this great metropolis the importance of this is 
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already recognised on behalf of the very poor. 
Bet H may be suggested that the sort of exhibi¬ 
tion most wanted, and which would be most 
thoroughly appreciated, is one set on foot by 
the artisans and working men themselves, with a 
wide margin of classes for humble amateurs of 
all sorts. 41 Self is the best officer to do any¬ 
thing for you,” is the doctrine of one—General 
Gordon—whose lightest word carries weight. 
And if two or three well educated working men 
in a district were to take the matter in hand 
with intelligence and energy, forming themselves 
into a nucleus, content at first it may be with very 
small things, they would assuredly before long 
attract to themselves substantial aid from in¬ 
fluential quarters, for the enterprise and inde¬ 
pendence which prompts self-help is sure to 
meet with support. Working men combine for 
many purposes not always harmless; let them 
combine to promote an innocent hobby amongst 
themselves, and the result, I venture to say, will 
more than repay the necessary outlay of leisure 
time, labour, and money by giving a return of 
enjoyment smd interest, the value of which to 
hard working men can hardly be over estimated. 

K. L. D. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET FOR WINTER 
BLOOMING. 

I oomfENOE in March to prepare cuttings. 
Taking the cuttingB from plants which have 
been grown in the frame the former season, 
prepare soil as follows: Two parts loam, with 
one part decayed leaves, one part river sand; 
well mix the compost together, then crock the 
pots—6-inch pots are suitable for the cuttings. 
Fill the pots with the above compost, and press 
it firmly in the pot; put a quarter of an inch of 
river sand on the top of pot, which will be in a 
fit state to receive the cuttings. Take the cut¬ 
tings by the middle of March, not later if pos¬ 
sible, and put them in, and give them a watering 
through a fine-rosed watering-can; then place 
them in a warm frame or pit, and keep them 
pretty oloee for three weeks, by which time they 
should be struck or rooted; then give them 
more air. Do not allow the cuttings to flag 
after putting them in; they will require shad¬ 
ing for a short time. By the middle of May 
they should be fit for planting out into the 
summer beds, which should be prepared for 
them. Get some of the best rotten manure at 
hand, and pnt a good amount on the ground, 
and dig it in 18 inches deep; then make the 
beds 3 feet in width; divide the small plants 
from the cntting pots, and plant them 9 inches 
apart from plant to plant each way, giving them 
a good watering after planting. A northern 
aspect is the best for summer growth. If 
planted in a southern aspect they are likely to 
be infested with red spider, which are difficult 
to get rid of. The best plan is to give them a 
sprinkling overhead every afternoon during dry 
weather, with a good watering once a week. 
The plants will require to be looked over every 
three weeks to stop or pinch off the small side 
shoots, or runners as we term them, as the Vio¬ 
let makes runners similar to the Strawberry 
plant. If those runners are allowed to grow 
they will impoverish the principal plant for the 
autumn work. Attending to the watering and 
pinching the runners off, is all that will be re¬ 
quired till September, when yon will find your 
plants well set with flower buds. In September 
commence to prepare the stable manure for 
making the hotbed. If you have fresh leaves 
mix them with the stable manure, and make the 
bed 3 feet deep ; plaoe your frame on the dung 
bed, and then prepare the compost for the 
frame. The bed should be made in a southern 
aspect for winter flowering. The compost is as 
follows:—Four barrowloads of good loam from 
a good pasture field (if it has been cut for six or I 
twelve months, all the better) with one barrow-1 
load of the best rotten manure you can get, and 
one barrowload of river sand if the soil is stiff 
or tenacious; but if it is free, sandy loam, you 
will not require the sand, or not as much of it. 
Mix all well together, then fill the frame with 
soil up to within 6 inches of the lights, as the 
Violet likes to be as close to the light as possible 
The soil should be 1 foot deep; if 14 inches, all 
the better. After the frame has been filled, 
take the plants up from the beds and plant 
them in the frame 9 inches apart from plant to 
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plant. Then give them a good watering, and 
shut up close for a week or ten days, giving 
them bnt little air. Remember to lift the plants 
with a good ball of earth attached to the roots. 
The plant will not suffer in moving from the 
beds to the frame. Shade the frame after 
planting if the sun is hot for a week or so, then 
begin to give a little air every day, and pay 
attention to pinching off the side shoots or run¬ 
ners, as before mentioned, up to February, then 
you may let some grow to have sufficient for 
cuttings in March for the following season. If 
these instructions are carried out yon will obtain 
a nice lot of Violets all through the winter 
months. By the latter end of October you will 
require to have mats to cover the frame to pro¬ 
tect the plants from cold, also keep a nice warm 
lining of stable manure around the frame if 
possible, as the Violet requires to be kept up to 
40° or 50° of heat to keep the plants in a flower¬ 
ing state. When any damp appears piok them 
over and remove any leaves that may be affected, 
give a little air every day if possible, and be 
cantious not to let any strain get in from the 
dong lining, as it will injure the foliage. 

M. P. B. 


Mignonette in pots.—A cold frame in an 
open sunny position is the plaoe for Mignonette 
in pots. Prepare some clean dry 6-inch pots, by 
placing one large crock in the bottom, and over 
that a small handful of the rougher part of the 
compost, or a little half rotten dry manure. The 
soil may consist of, say, three parts of loam, one 
part rotten manure, and one part leaf soil, with 
a little coarse sand added. Three parts fill 
the pots with this compost, pressing mode¬ 
rately firm; water a little, then surface with 
lighter soil, leaving the surface 1 inch below 
the rim of the pot. On this sow about a dozen 
seeds, covering slightly with fine soil. When all 
are finished, plaoe them in the frame, and if there 
is nothing else in it, shut up close, otherwise put 
a piece of glass over each pot. Shade from 
very hot sun till the plants are well up; if the 
soil gets qnite dry, water gently, bnt not other¬ 
wise, and as soon as the plants appear air must 
be given, a little at fbst, increasing gradually 
as the plants gain strength, till the frame is 
open more or less both by night and day, in 
fine or mild weather. As soon as the plants are 
1 inch high, they must be thinned to four or five 
in a pot, leaving the strongest, and at equal dis¬ 
tances. From this time the plants must be 
kept as near the glass as possible, have plenty 
of air, sun, and water, though the soil must not 
be allowed to get at all sodden. When fairly 
in growth, prick up the surface of the soil and 
add a surfacing of equal parts of loam and 
decayed manure, so as to bring the soil to 
within half an inch of the rim of the pot. If 
any get very dry, place in a pail of water for 
half-an-hour, manure water may be given occa¬ 
sionally. Place four small stakes round the 
hedges of the pots if necessary, with a piece of 
raffia twisted round for support, but if the 
plants are grown dwarf and stocky, this will 
hardly be necessary. When coming into flower 
remove to the greenhouse or sitting-room.— 
C. R. 

Polyanthus Narolssl. — These are ex¬ 
cellent for pot culture and early blooming at 
this season. When in London last autumn I 
procured a number of varieties, and for the past 
month they have outrivalled my Hyacinths, at 
least in their holding their blooms longer, if not 
in sweetness. Gloriosa was the first to open in 
the last days of February. It was potted in 
October in a 6-inch pot and pnt in a cold frame. 
It has twelve expanded blooms now on it with 
two to open, each two-thirds of an inch across— 
a very fine trass. Equally fine is Her Majesty, and 
gloriosa and Bathurst are splendid too. Dwarfer 
are noblissimum and Etoile d’Or. I would never 
force them by heat at all.—W. J. 

Buryalatlfolia varlegata.— This Eurya 
makes a very pretty shrub for conservatory 
decoration, as its leaf variegation is always 
bright and cheerful. In texture the leaves are 
somewhat like those of a Camellia, but more 
elongated, of a bright shining green, extensively 
marked with creamy white, and in the yonog 
state beantifnlly flashed with pink when exposed 
to light and sunshine. It is seldom met with in 
private gardens, yet it Is sometimes grown as a 
market plant, so that, in all probability, it will 
after a time become more plentiful. It does not 


strike very readily from cuttings—that is to say, 
they often remain some time before roots are 
formed. It succeeds best when cuttings of the 
young shoots, just as they commence to become 
a woody texture, are used, and pnt in dose 
cases on a gentle heat.—A. 

Primula vertioillata.— This pretty little 
Primrose well deserves attention; for, although 
requiring the shelter of a greenhouse, it forms a 
very pretty object therein during the early 
spring months, when its tuft of meal-covered 
leaves is surmounted by a whorled spike of 
bright yellow blossoms. The perfume, though 
not strong, is sufficient to scent the surrounding 
air, when in flower, with a fragrance reminding 
one of that of the CowBlip. It is of easy 
culture, and will be found to flower very freely 
in small pots, If plunged out-of-doors during 
the summer, its growth is firmer, and the spring 
show of flowers greater than if kept in frames 
at that time. Like some of the others, I find 
that the seed of this Primula germinates freely 
if sown as soon as ripe, but when kept a little 
time its appearanoe above ground is very erratic, 
and sometimes it refuses to grow altogether.— 
H. G. 

11134.— Stove plants In vinery.— Stove 
plants will succeed in a vinery during the 
forcing period. Yon might grow many useful 
flowering plants in it. Dendrobiums of the 
deciduous species, such as D. nobile, Wardianum, 
crasinode, Ac., Eucharis amazonica and Can¬ 
dida, Euphorbia jaoquiniseflora, and a host of the 
different varieties of Amaryllis would also flower 
well. Stove Ferns and foliaged plants would 
also do well. The old Hoya carnosa would be 
useful for the back wall. Clerodendron Bal¬ 
four! and Bougainvillea glabra would also do 
well. Stephanotis floribnnda is also a universal 
favourite. You might, if not careful to keep 
the plants clean, fill the house with mealy bug, 
before you are aware of it. The question about 
keeping the house always for a stove is rather a 
difficult one. The Vines require a period of 
rest, and this is obtained by keeping the house 
oool and dry. If the Vines are planted so that 
the canes can be taken outside daring their 
period of rest, the difficulty would he overcome. 
—J. D. E. 

11104.—Camellia buds felling off— 
This disappointment is very often caused by the 
would-be-kindness on the part of the cultivator. 
You do not say if the buds fall off periodicaHy, 
and as to giving Camellias liquid manure after 
their buds are set, it should be Applied very 
cautiously, especially by an inexperienced cul¬ 
tivator. It is very often the cause of the buds 
falling; also too much water or too little (most 
often too little), for if Camellias have plenty 
of drainage it is best to keep them moist, bnt if 
they onoe get thoroughly dry, give the plant a 
shake, and the buds will come down like a shower 
of hailstones. In your case the heat of the 
chimney may have unduly exoited the plant, and 
you have, perhaps, kept the house too dose. A 
temperature from 40° to 46° suits Camellias best 
before they begin to open their blooms.—W. E. 

11118.—Habrothamnus not flowering. 
—It is difficult to say why this plant does not 
flower with yon, as it is one of the most florife- 
rons plants we have for the decoration of the 
conservatory, succeeding sometimes under the 
most adverse treatment. Probably you have 
stopped the shoots when they were about to show 
flower. In the coming season stop it only onoe 
about the middle of June. After it breaks away 
again treat it liberally, as it is a gross feeder. It 
will then, I think, repay yon for your trouble.— 
W.K. 

11120. — Plants for shaded green¬ 
house.—If little or no sun reaches the green¬ 
house, climbers will not do very well in it. By 
your description it seems just adapted for Ferns. 
You should get pockets made of cement and 
rough bits of stone all over the wall in which to 
plant the Ferns. Try a>d make the pockets so 
that the wall, when finished, would look like a 
piece of natural rock-work. If you have no heat 
in the house, grow none bnt British varieties.— 
J. Robebtson, Covcdenknvmt. 


A friend tor amateurs.—A flour dredger similar 
to those used by the cook, but made to hold a quart, and 
with larger holes, 1 find very useful for dusting plants 
with soot, lime, or artificial manure, as it enables me to 
spread the stuff, whatever it may be, evenly.—Dus bt 
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FRUIT. 

Ribaton Apple on Pear stock.—I 

came across the following article a few® days 
ago, in an old number of the 44 Leisure Hour,” 
and as the grafting season is dose at hand I 
forward it, thinking that it may be of service 
to some of the readers of Gardening. 44 Ameri¬ 
can Blight (Aphis lanigera) frequently proves 
very destructive to fruit trees, and more par¬ 
ticularly to our finest winter Apple, the Ribston 
Pippin. More than thirty years ago, a Mr. 
McHardy (at that time gardener to John 
Grant, Rsq., of Kilgraaton) having observed, 
daring the progress of this insect over the 
garden under his charge, that the Jargonelle 
Pear uniformly escaped being attacked by it, it 
ocourred to him that by grafting the Ribston 
Pippin Apples upon stocks of the Jargonelle 
Pear, the influence by which the latter appeared 
to resist the attacks of the Aphis might be im¬ 
parted to the Apple. He accordingly made the 
experiment, and the result not only answered 
Mr. McHardy’s expectations with regard to the 
health of the wood, but in the improvement of 
the fruit, both as to size and flavour. Specimens 
of the wood and fruit from a tree suffering from 
the attacks of the aphis, and from a grafted 
tree, presented a remarkable contrast, and 
afforded the most convincing evidence of the 
beneficial effects of the system pursued, and 
which the experience of saooessive seasons has 
fully confirmed G. W. 

Top dressing for Strawberries.— 

Boor is one of the best possible manures for 
Ktrawberries, giving that size, substance, and 
oolmr to the leaves which is the surest sign of 
vigour. In about a week after tbe dressing, 
unless rain has fallen in the interval, the plants 
shoald receive a heavy over-head drenching. 
This clears the crowns and leaves, and renders 
the soil uncomfortable for worm*, woodlice, 
earwigs, or other Strawberry-loving creeping 
insects that may be present. No living thing 
likes soot or lime, and the mixture is still more 
nauseous and disagreeable to them. In a few 
more days, and when the surface gets a little 
dry, a cleansing dressing of rather fresh tanner’s 
bark, if it oan be got, may be put on about 1£ inch 
thick This is also very distasteful to insects, no 
snail, slug, or worm remaining in ornear it if they 
can help it. After a few washings it gets so clear 
of tannin as not to taint the fruit that lies on it 
to ripen. The Strawberry plants seem to thrive 
under the tan exceedingly, as it keeps the mois¬ 
ture and strength in the soil. It has another 
great merit. If it be needful, as it often is 
daring dry weather, to water the plants during 
their swelling stage, the tan speedily presents a 
dry surface again for the fruit. This quality of 
rapid drying and of a rough hard surface is 
equally useful daring a rainy time through the 
ripening period. In a word, tanner’s bark is 
one of the cleanest and safest mulchings for 
Strawberries. Softer materials, such as short 
Grass litter, waste hay, half rotten straw, Ac, 
yield to the wet and allow the fruit to sink into 
them, to their sudden and complete destruction, 
while tan is almost equal to tiles or pebbles in 
providing a hard clean bed for the fruit. It is, 
in fact, one of the cleanest and best dressings 
for Strawberries, having powerful anti-insect 
and also anti-rotting qualities.—T. 

Cropping 1 fruit tree borders.— The 
annual cropping of fruit tree borders with vege¬ 
tables is a great evil, and some of the diseases 
of wall trees are due to this cause. Not only is 
the nutriment taken out of the border, but the 
spade drives the roots down beyond’the reach of 
solar warmth, which is so essential to the proper 
ripening of the wood. Moreover, all fruit trees 
thrive and bear best in a firm soil (I do not 
mean an unworked soil), and especially is this 
firmness necessary for the Peach and the Apricot. 
If the whole border cannot be given up to the 
trees, at least 5 feet running along the back 
should be left uncropped, and beyond the sur¬ 
face culture, undng.—H. 


Staking plants.— It is requisite to tie 
out plants in pots, such as Pelargoniums, Fuch¬ 
sias, Ac. Now, in my opinion, wooden sticks 
are an abomination, as they occupy too much 
valuable space, and do not look well. I was in an 
old umbrella and parasol maker’s the other day, 
and saw a quantity of old ribs of umbrellas tied 
up together, and thought I would utilize them. 1 
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asked the man what he would have for the lot, 
and he said he should be glad to get rid of 
them, so I gave him something, and the matter 
ended. I had a bed of Asters in bloom, and 
used a great many for supports, and they 
answered admirably, being quite support enough, 
and scarcely seen. Some may say ordinary 
wire would do as well, but it will not, because 
it bends, and these old ribs do not.—0. G. 
Marshall. 


VEGETABLES. 

Planting Jerusalem Artichokes — 

No vegetable with which I am acquainted is 
more easily cultivated than the Artichoke. It 
will grow in almost any soil or situation. I 
know of no disease which affects it or insect 
which attacks it, and to these exceptional 
recommendations may be added tbe great value 
of tbe roots, which are both nutritious and 
wholesome. I am sure that if those who have 
neither grown it nor used it would take it in 
hand now, they would not regret doing 60 . It 
is at this time that its cultivation for tbe year 
should begin, and I hope many may be induced 
to try it. As has just been observed, they are 
not particularly dainty as to soil. I have, indeed, 
seen them growing and fairly remunerative even 
in waste corners; but tbe heaviest crops and 
the finest and best flowered tubers are to be had 
from good ground. It is not throwing away 
labour or manure to prepare Artichoke ground 
in the same way as is generally done for 
Potatoes. The ground should be deeply dug and 
well manured, and the crop will undoubtedly be 
heavy. Where roots have been dug up for use 
throughout tbe winter, the largest only of each 
should have been used, and the medium-sized 
ones put aside for seed. In this way a good deal 
of seed may be in store now; but if there are 
still some of last year’s crop remaining in the 
ground, they should be lifted, tbe seed selected, 
and tbe large ones stored for use until the new 
ones are ready. Some cultivators do not replant 
annually, but leave them in the ground year 
after year, much to the detriment of the crop. 
This is an unprofitable way of treating them ; 
we would have them all lifted and replanted 
every spring. Growing them too close together 
results in undersized roots; 3 feet from row to 
row and 18 inches set from set is a distance 
from which the finest roots may be had. In 
planting they should be placed about 3 inches 
below the surface, and after they are put into 
the ground hoeing to destroy weeds is all the 
attention required. From seed planted now 
there will be roots large enough for use in 
September, and after that tbe supply will be 
continuous. Tbe roots are very accommodating; 
they may either be taken up and stored in a 
shed at tbe beginning of winter er they may be 
left in tbe ground and dug up as required. As 
Jerusalem Artichokes grow from 6 feet to 8 feet 
high, they may be planted to form profitable 
and effective summer screens, and they will 
also afford shelter or shade for more tender 
plants.—J. M. 

How to grow Sage.— It may, I think, 
almost be stated as a fact that in nine gardens 
out of ten, Sage is grown and treated as a per¬ 
ennial (which it is), and propagated by cuttings, 
i.e., when afre^hstockof young plants is wanted; 
in addition to this, it is no uncommon thing to see 
it growing in some out-of-the-way place, and 
the year’s requirements depending entirely 
on a few old scraggy plants of it, may be 
half a dozen or a dozen years rid. Instead of 
this old and rough-and-ready system of growing 
Sage, I would recommend those who are de¬ 
sirous of obtaining the best results to treat it 
henceforth as an annual, and thereby ensure 
success as a certainty. Sow seed at once in pans 
filled with a compost consisting of finely 
sifted soil, leaf-mould, and sand, place them in a 
brisk heat, and when the young plants are large 
enough to handle, prick them out in shallow 
boxes or in frames 2 inches or 3 inches 
apart each way. There they may remain till 
end of April, and after being duly hardened off, 
planted out in the open ground in rows a foot 
apart, and the same distance plant from plant 
in the rows. Previous to planting, the ground 
should be dug and well manured with newly 
collected horse-droppings, and be raked over 
afterwards with a fine-toothed rake. Should the 
weather prove dry at the time of planting, give 


a good soaking of water through a rosed water 
ing-pot, and at intervals subsequently till th 
young plants get established. Nothing furthe 
is required except an! occasional hoeing to keej 
down weeds. Towards the end of August, whei 
the plants have attained their full size, the cro; 
should be harvested, and may be cut either b 
soy the,' sickle, or knife. After being thorough] 
dried in the sun, tie the whole up in benche 
and store them in some dry place. By adopt 
ing this mode of culture, and growing sufficien 
plants to fill a bed from 12 to 20 yards long am 
4 feet wide, a supply of Sage for nearly ever, 
day in the year may be had for a very larg 
establishment.—H. 

Cora salad or Lamb’s Lettuce.— Tbi 

grows well without much trouble in almost an; 
soil. Sow now for the first crop in drills 6 inche 
apart, and thin oat to 4 inches asunder. The; 
are best used when quite young. Sow again it 
May, June, and August under similar conditions 
In gathering the winter crop only the oute 
leaves should be used, leaving the roots fc 
further production, but in summer the whol 
plant may be cut up when young. 

11153.— Dwarf Tomatoes.— 11 H. C.’’ ca 
procare seeds at any respectable seedsman's, c 
seedlings ready for potting off can be got froc 
many nurserymen who advertise in this papa 
They should be potted off in small pots, an 
shifted on into 6-inch pots, and, when wei 
rooted and before they become pot-bonne 
should be firmly potted in 12-inch pots, witl 
good loam, and about one-fourth good, rotter 
hot-bed manure mixed with it. Keep as nea 
the glass as possible. They will require plent 
of water daring sunny weather, and manure 
water onoe or twice a week would be a grea 
help to them when they are swelling their frail 
—E. E. 

-Orange Field Dwarf Prolific is the on 

beat adapted for your wants. Any reapecabl 
dealer can supply seeds. An 11-inch pot u 
good size in which to grow them. Good yelloi 
loam, to which has been added a third part c 
rotten stable manure, will grow them welL- 
J. D. E. 

11158.—Mushrooms without spaw n—M ushroct 
spawn oan be obtained from horse droppings, if the borv 
Is highly fed, by mixing chopped straw intimately with i' 
and turning often in a warm sheltered plaoe; but thef 
is no need for this, as ready-made spawn is fairly cbes| 
—GE B. 

-A heap of horse manure will sometimes prodoc 

Mushrooms without being spawned, bnt you cann« 
depend upon getting them in this way. There it r 
certainty unless you insert spawn in the usual way. 


Rats.—Allow me to say a few words abci 
rats. Borne years ago I lived in a house, tl 
boundary walls of which were built with col 
My neighbour was a retired farmer; he had tw 
sons at home who were sheep dealers. In tl 
winter they used to give oil cake in pieces aboj 
the size of a small walnnt to the sheep. For th 
purpose they would keep a fair supply. Bh 
became a great nuisance to me. They worl 
their way through my cob wall, about 2 ft. i 
thick, and had many a good meal of some of 
choicest morsels. 1 stopped their runs 1 
broken glass and mortar, but in a night or \ 
they made a circuit and came in again f 
again. I set a steel trap at the mouth of ool 
their runs. This they absolutely took away, ai 
never saw it afterwards. (I presume, of coal 
that one of them got caught in it, perhaps, U 
his tail or one foot, and thus dragged it awl 
I was told to catch one alive, if possible, I 
tar it, as per your correspondent, 44 M. W. R. 
advice. I did so. I positively dipped the rai 
into a bucket of tar, overhead and ears, tl 
let him run. Whether his neighbours ran al 
from him or not, they did not run from me. j 
the contrary, they seemed to return threefold! 
though to revenge the insult to their friend I 
relation. One day we went to remove an i 
dresser out of our back kitchen. At the U 
of it I found an immense run, and about 
inches from the ground they had eaten a rt 
into one of the drawers. There I found fl 
they had made a nest. Not only that, but I fo 
as much of my neighbour’s oil cake as I cl 
hold in my two bands. They bad worked a 1 
into the cupboard where the cake was kept, 1 
carried it into my house to eat it in peal 
suppose. This was rather startling to bot 
us. I resolved to keep two cats and let roy I 
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fox terrier have the ran ef the house, which had 
the desired effect better by far than poison, 
because the dead bodies are each a nuisance.— 
Busno. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11060.— Grubs in now soil.— These are 
the lame of the daddy longlegs (Tipula 
oleracea). The males are first on the wing, 
and may be seen in July searching among 
the plants for the female as she emerges from 
the soil, as she does, like the shoots of some her* 
baoeous plants, only black. This black-pointed 
plimuli soon opens in the snn, and liberates a 
beautiful winged insect much larger than the 
male. The disgusting progeny, the leather 
grab, is perpetuated the following spring. 
M J. D. E.” recommends soot. It has no effect 
upon them. A lamp will not enable one to see 
them. They are just the colour of old garden 
soil, where they are most numerous, especially 
ip town gardens. It was in such a garden I 
first made their acquaintance, though an old 
amateur. The soil of such gardens should be 
carted away to the depth of 3 feet. It would 
make good top-dressing if well mixed with an 
equal bulk of lime; as it is, in many cases, it 
derelops every form of insect pest. If the old 
sour soil could be exchanged for good loam, 
there would be an end of many of these vermin 
for yean to come. I find the best way to deal 
with them is to catch and kill, and now is the 
time, before asters or other delicate things are 
planted out Bring a few wild Daisies from the 
fields, and plant them singly about the vacant 
borders. In about a week take an old cup with 
some salt in the bottom, and with a pointed 
stick scrape away the soil all round these 
Daisies. You will find these grubs in hundreds, 
from a quarter to an inch in length. Throw 
them into the cup; the salt kills them instantly. 
By this means a border may be almost cleared 
before the plants are ready. To sow seeds 
where they exist is useless, and to plant any¬ 
thing worth growing is to court failure—Asters 
and Cornflowers especially. Some plants, such 
as Stocks, they do not touch, if there is any 
other food.—G. B. 

10369.— Use* of greenhouses— The two 
houses which are planted with Vines can 
scarcely be better utilised, the more especially 
as you say you have but little time, and do not 
care to spend much money on the garden. The 
principal work in connection with vineries, 
independent of the daily routine of air giving, 
A?, is the stopping of the shoots and thinning 
the berries—all light and pleasant work, and 
easily enough done with a little practice and 
experience. If the borders are outside, the roots 
will find moisture enough in a general way, and 
there will be no need to trouble about watering. 
The small heated house would prove useful for 
growing a miscellaneous colleotion of flowering 
and other plants, and not being large the work 
incurred thereby would not be great. The re¬ 
maining structure, which is unheated, would do I 
well for Tea and other Roses, or Peaches, or both, 
or Camelias might be planted out in it, with a 
few Roses on the roof, or semi-hardy climbers, 
such as Paasifiora ccemlea, Lapagerias, Clematis 
indivisa, fee. It would also form a fine shelter 
for Chrysanthemums in autumn, and it might 
be filled with tuberous Begonias in pots in sum¬ 
mer, as these die down in autumn, are stored 
sway for the winter, and do not start again till 
ApriL—J. C. B. 

11099—Out flowers for profit.— It 
would not be advisable to grow any of the plants 
you mention to supply cut flowers for market, 
except the Camellias, and of these the white 
ones are the best, and will pay well if you 
could get them into flower about Christmas. 
Ghent and mollis Azaleas are certainly very 
pretty, but not very profitable to grow for mar- 
ket. Begonias, Gloxinias, and Fuchsias are of 
little value for the market as cut flowers. If 
you had heat to bring into flower white Roman 
Hyacinths and some of the white Indian Azaleas, 
such as A. Narcissi flora, by the end of December 
(for Christmas) and daring January, they would 
find a ready sale. You should grow agoodoollection. 
of Tea Roses, especially Marechal Niel, as I be¬ 
lieve there is more demand for it than any other. 
If you can manage to grow and flower Eucharis 
sniszoaksa, Stephanotis floribunda, and Garde- 
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nias, you will manage to market them better than 
most other things. Lilium candidum would also 
be a good thing to grow. The prices rise and 
fall according to demand and the quantity in 
the market.—J. Robertson, Comdenknowcs. 

11132.—Fish as manure.— Fish forms an 
excellent manure, but it is so offensive 
that few people care to use it. A market gar¬ 
dener told me the other day that ho could get cart 
loads of it, but he added that he did cot care 
to cart it home, as one cannot go into the fields 
while it is being used. The neighbours also 
complain of it as a nuisance. Dry earth or dry 
charred rubbish are both deodorisers, and would 
take away the bad smell. It could be dug in at 
once, and is excellent for all garden crops. 
Pound the oyster shells up with a hammer, or 
crush them some way. I would not advise 
calcining them.—J. D. E. 

-The refuse of fish is in some districts 

largely used as a manure, and a good manure 
it is. It owes its qualities to its oils, etc., but 
the bones are even more valuable, as they con¬ 
sist principally ef phosphates of lime, the value 
of which is too well known to need explanation. 
The shells should be pounded and mixed with 
the other portions, and kept for six months in a 
heap in the dry, covering the heap with mould. 
I do not like theideaof applyingitina fresh state, 
as I am sure it causes the ground to become in¬ 
fested with insects, as is the case with butcher’s 
refuse. I should not apply any unfermented 
fish to the vines, as it causes a rapid but diseased 
growth. In the garden it is most powerful, and 
is a splendid manure for all the inhabitants of 
the kitchen garden: but, perhaps, its effects are 
greater on Asparagus than on any other crop, 
doubtless, on aoconnt of Asparagus being a salt 
loving plant. The bestmouldforAdiantumsis a 
compost of sandy peat with a little leaf-mould. 
This is the best time for dividing the plants. If 
you mix a few lumps of charcoal with the mould, it 
will be very beneficial in many ways. There was 
a most valuable article in Gardening Illus¬ 
trated on the culture of Adiantums about 
October or November last, which every amateur 
would find of great service.—J. W. 

11145.-Climbers for warm fernery.— 
“Hants” will find Lapageria rosea and its 
variety, alba, magnificent climbers for his warm 
fernery, which he says does not get much sun. 
If a good stout plant of the old deliciously- 
scented Heliotrope be trained on the back wall 
and judiciously pruned to induce a bushy habit, 
it will give a profusion of its sweet flowers 
through summer, autumn, and winter. Perhaps 
the finest of all climbers for a warm greenbonse 
is the sweet white and free flowering Stephanotis 
floribunda. It is a noble plant for outting for 
bouquets or decorative purposes. It requires 
frequent applications of the garden engine to 
keep it clean, and this can easily be done in a 
fernery. Any free growing and flowering 
Fuchsia will also thrive well in such a situation, 
and afford a profusion of bloom.— W. Phillips, 
Hoole , Chester. 

11110.— Culture of Sunflowers.— “ Eve” 
wishes to plant one third of an acre with Sun¬ 
flowers : —Half a ponnd of seed will be sufficient 
if this is sown very thinly in drills 2 inches 
deep and 1 foot apart on a warm border. They 
may be planted out when 6 inches or 7 inches 
high in April, or the land may be formed into 
drills 2 feet apart, and the seed sown 2 inches 
deep, afterwards thinning the young plants to 
1 foot apart in the drills. Keep clean and hoe 
np like Potatoes when the stems have attained 
a height of 1 foot. The ground should have a 
heavy dressing of manure previous to planting. 
—W. Phillips, Boole, Chester. 

11108 — Flowers for cottage garden. 
—“ Cottager ” should get a few packets of hardy 
annuals, such as Marigolds, Candytuft (white, 
crimson, and purple), Chrysanthemums in, 
variety, Clarkia, Godetia, Lilium grandifiorum. 
Mignonette, Nasturtium, Silene, Sweet Pea, 
Nemophila, and Eschsoholtzia. Sow about the 
middle of April.—J. Robertson, Cotodenknorvet. 

10992.— Double glazing.— From experience 
I would say, do not have the roof of any glass¬ 
house double glazed. It certainly is warmer, 
and economises fuel, but the gain in this way is 
at the expense of the plants, which, through the 
greater obstruction of light, become tender and 
enfeebled. In the course of time, too, th* inner 


! surfaces beoome coated with green slime, and 
then it is as if the house were perpetually 
shaded, and the glass can never be washed 
clean unless the upper squares are taken out. It 
is only in oold climates where it would other¬ 
wise be almost impossible to keep out frost that 
double glazing is advisable.— J. C. B. 

11089.— Peas and mioe.— Get a few 
branches of Furze or Gorse and chop them np 
into about inch lengths, and cover the Peas 
with the Gorse before covering them with earth. 
It is a plan I always adopt, and with the best 
results. I frequently find the holes of the mioe 
down to the Furze, but never further. If the 
ground, like mine, is heavy, the Gorse is an ad¬ 
vantage to the Peas, as it tends to keep it open, 
and the Peas grow all the better for it.—R. Y. 

11160.— Hops as manure.— Spent hops 
will make good manure mixed with other 
matter of a more stimulating nature, such as 
guano and a little loam or potting stuff to form 
a compost. But a still better use may be made 
of them, viz., if mixed with leaves or manure 
they will make excellent hotbeds for starting 
seeds or young cuttings in spring, in addition 
to assisting to make up a Cucumber bed when 
mixed with rather long stable manure.—W. 
Phillips, Hoole, Chester. 


11149.— Freeing Grass from Moss.— 
Continually cutting the Grass close year after 
year without applying any stimulant weakens 
the Grass and causes Moss to grow. If you will 
apply about two dressings of guano during the 
season, the Grass will become luxuriant at the 
expense of the Moss.—J. D. E. 

- Rake away all the Moss possible with a 

steel rake in the first place, then mix together 
fresh slaked lime and fine soil, in the propor¬ 
tion of one of lime to two of soil, spread over 
the lawn about an inch thick, and brush in. This 
will improve the Grass and destroy the Moss. If 
the Grass is thin sow a few fine Grass seeds, such 
as Cynosurus cristatus and Festuca tenuiiolia. 
—W. Harris, Barnstaple. 


11164 —Cucumbers and Strawberries.—The 
beat Cucumber is Telegraph, and the best Strawberry 
President. It is rather difficult to name the best Straw¬ 
berry, as it would be to name the best Rose. Sir Joseph 
Paxton, Keen’s Seedling, or British Queen might be pre¬ 
ferred to President by some growers.—J. D. E. 

_<« Young Gardener*' will find the following the best 

varieties of Cucumber for growing in a frame, being 
immensely prolific, of good quality, and hardy, and may 
be grown all the year round:—Phenomenon, Monro’s 
Duke of Edinburgh, and Dickson’s All the Year Round. 
Perhaps the last is the best. Telegraph cannot be 
surpassed for summer cultivation, but presuming 
“ Young Gardener" wants to make np a bed at onoe, 
he should go in for All the Year Round or Phenomenon.— 
W. P. 

—— You can have no better Cucumber than Rollis- 
son's Telegraph. Two splendid Strawberries are Dr. 
Hogg and President.—W. Harris, Barnstaple. 

11189.—Timber trees with effective foliage.— 
Certainly the best timber trees you could plant would be 
Purple and Common Beech, as these retain their leaves 
through autumn and a great part of winter, and are also 
very pretty during summer. The Scarlet Oak is pre tty , 
but a slow grower, and sheds its foliage early.—W. 
Phillips, Hoole, Chester. 

11114.—Soil for perennials.—If “T. L.*’ will add 
ashpit manure to his stiff clayey loam, and will incor¬ 
porate the same, he will find it the vary best way of 
improving the soil and fitting it for the growth of most 
hardy perennials, but deep cultivation is of the utmost 
Importance, also good drainage; forte over twice.— 
W. Phillips, Hoole, Chester. 

1116a—Hope as manure.—The spent hops from 
breweries are often used as manure, and do well for 
Potatoes and other kitchen garden crops. They are also 
spattered amongst young Turnip and Cabbage plants to 
destroy the Turnip-fly. They are of little or no use in a 
greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

-You may use these in the kitchen garden in the 

same way you would manure. I have seen them placed 
between rows of Cabbage plants with the best results.— 
W. Harris, Barnstaple. 


11138 .—Variegated Ferns.—Pteris tricolor is one 
of the most beautiful of this class; Pteris cretica alba 
lineata is also distinct and handsome; LastneaGoldieana 
is slightly variegated and la a handsome hardy Fern.— 
J. D. E. 


11143. — Flowering the Eucharis. — You have 
done quite right so far. Keep the plant comparatively, 
dry until the second week In April, water it freely then, 
and place it in a temperature of 60° to 65°: it will doubt¬ 
less flower in May with that treatment.—J. D. E. 


11156 -Grass for shady place.—Poa nemoralia is 
a grass that is found naturally iu shady places. Sow at 
once in flue soil, and keep well rolled and cut often, and 
you will have a good close sward where few of the other 
grasses will exist.—W. Harris, Barnstaple. 

11067 — Worms in manure.—A mixture of mustard 
and water used hot will kill the worms in the manure.— 
K. W. 


11005.—Gape Gooseberry preserves.—This may 
be had of 8. Mart and Co., 878, Oxford Street, London. 
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D. J.— Mr. H. G. Smyth, 21, Goldsmith Street, Drutv 

Lane, London.- Sphinx. — Apply to Mr. E. w. 

Beaoney, Kingskerswell, Devonshire.- F. Farrar. — 

The water would circulate perfectly provided the drop 
Is not lower than the boiler. 

C. SpiUer. —The best book on the subject la the 
" Kitchen and Market Garden “by C. W. Shaw. Pub¬ 
lished by Crosby Lockwood and Co., London.—— Graham 
Borne.- Mr. J. C. Fox, Royal Hort. Soo. Gardens, South 
Kensington, London. 

Dm#.-T ry Messrs E. G. Henderson and Sons, Pine 

Apple Nursery, Edgware Rood. London.- X. Y. Z.— 

Get a catalogue from some good Rose grower, such as 
Paul, of Cheshunt; Cant, of Colchester, Ac. 

Reef.—Tobacco powder can be got at any respectable 
seed shop.- Mist Turner.—Try Mr. Thompson, Seeds¬ 

man, Tavern Street, Ipswich. 

E G. AbelL— We know of no such list- B. C.—Send 

to Mr. W. Thompson, seedsman, Tavern Street, Ips¬ 
wich, for his descriptive seed catalogue. 

J. B. B —We oannot as a rule name tradesmen, but 
no doubt you will find what you want if you look through 
our advertisement columns. 

Names of Plants.— Uncle Jeff .Maranta zebrina ; 
2. Centradenia rosea; 3.Sauchezia nobiUs; 4, Lycaste cru' 

enta.- M. Ridont — Hellebores atrorubens ; 1, Nephro* 

dlum molle; 2, Aspidlum f alcatum.- G. Cooper —Probably 

Cuckle Pippin, but we oannot be sure from one small speci¬ 
men. Cannot you take grafts from the blown-down tree 

and so secure the sort?-Xenio.—Bryophyllum caly- 

cinum.- W. G. Finden —Borago orientalls. The varie¬ 

ties of the common Box sre almost endless. There 
appears to be only two species represented by four 
numbers, No. 5 being Buxus bslearica. 1, Buxus sem- 
pervirens Japonic*; S, B. s lati folia; 4, B. sempervirens; 

one without name or number, B s. longifolla.- M.C. 

Woodville .—Aspidistra lurlda variegate. 


QUERIES 

Rules fbr Correspondents. —A U communion 
Horn for insertion should be dearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. . The name 
and address of the sender recruited, in addition to any 
nom de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the qnery 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication , if is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

N aming plants- —Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
oan be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name 
varieties of florists' flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. Any 
communication respecting plants or flowers sent to name 
should always accompany the parcel 

11204.— Pansies for exhibition —Will someone 
who understands Pansies help me with their experience ? 
Last year I went to a Pansy show, and was struck with 
the beauty of the flowers, and thought 1 should like to 
grow some like them. Being a novice, I took down the 
names of the winning blooms as a guide. Since then I 
have been getting all the knowledge I could on their 
points and culture, and have bought some plants. I am 
now wondering whether I have not made a mistake in 
my selection in two classes viz., white and yellow 
grounds. I have been guided partly by the aforesaid 
exhibition and partly by the description given by Mr. 
Henderson In WARDERING Illustrated some months 
since. I have got white and yellow grounds with the two 
top petals of one oolonr only. Now, Mr. Bheppereon 
tells us in GARDENING Illustratbd for March 1 that 
the belting must completely snrround the outer edge of 
the flower. If this is correct, all the belted show Pan¬ 
sies that I saw exhibited were not the best kinds, neither 
are these the best that I have purchased. I see Mr. 
Shepperson advertises himself as a florist, so I suppose 
he must know all about Pansies. Still I do not feel quite 
satisfied, as I may get disqualified if I exhibited my 
blooms and they are not the correct sorts.— Uneast 
Novice. 

11206.—Plant* for corridor.—I have taken a house 
at East Dulwich, having an almost due east .and west 
aspect, and have an idea of erecting a lean-to greenhouse 
against the back, so as to form a corridor from the back 
parlour window (a French one) looking west into the 
garden, takin g in the kitchen window looking north. It 
may be a point westward, so that this part of the house 
only gets a little of the afternoon sun in summer. Would 
it be worth while to do this ? And, if so, what would be 
suitable to train against the wall, and what plants in 
general to cultivate f I have a goodly number of cool 
greenhouse plants. Would a Clematis flammula succeed 
agaiuBt the north wall outside? If not, what would be 
better ?—G. 3. B. 

11206.—Pig manure fbr vegetables.— I have 
some pig manure, and much of it Is in a rather fresh 
state, and as I want to grow a few vegetables very fine, 
such as Leeks, Onions, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, and a few 
other things, 1 fear to use the manure in an unrotten 
state. I can get a small quantity of night soil, and also 
a small quanty of poultry manure, which is mixed with 
finely-silted coal ashes. Would it be better not to use 
the pig manure in its present state, but instead of it 
use the night soil sparingly, to make it go as far as 1 
can? Alto, how can l best use the poultry manure? 
Should I mix it with the night soil, or nse it by itself ? 
Ought it to be duty into the ground, or Just used 


as a top-dressing ?- 
11207.— Drawing water frem a well.— I shall be 
greatly obliged if you will advise me of the best plan, 
without incurring much expense, of watering two 
gardens X have outside the town. They are on the slope 
of a hill facing south. In one there is a well about 6 
feet deep; the water remains about 1} feet deep. The 


well is fed by a small deep underground spring af water, 
whioh slowly flows through the bottom of it. The former 
tenant drew the water up with a bucket and oord, but 
that plan is too laborious. Would some kind of pump 
answer in water so shallow, and could any apparatus 
with hose be attached for throwing water over any part, 
or would a water-barrow, with syringe and hose, be beet ? 
Could anyone tell me the price I should give for both?— 
Old Subscriber. 

11208.— Evergreen hardy plants.—I shall be 
much obliged for the names of some thoroughly hardy 
outdoor plauta which do not die down an4 totally dis¬ 
appear during the winter. I do not mean shrubs, such 
as Liaurustinus, Ac , but flowering plants. My garden is 
a new one, and so far, the only visible remains In the 
winter of all its fulness and summer greenness, are Wall¬ 
flowers, scarlet Pentstemons, common Pinks, Pansies, 
and Forget me-Nota. The numerous labels marking the 
hidden roots make the garden look like a doll's grave¬ 
yard. How can one fill up between the spring flowering 
plants and the herbaceous summer ones, such as Phloxes, 
Spineas, Sweet Williams, so as to look green and cheerful 
In the depth of winter ?— Eladhyt. 

11209.—Seed Potatoes.—Owing to the mild winter, 
my Potatoes are all sprouted, although I have them laid 
out singly on a shelf in a cool plaoe. If they are left 
alone until time for planting, they will have very long 
shoots. Would it injure the crop if I were to break off 
the shoots now, or when I plant ? An acquaintance of 
mine tells me he always breaks off the shoot when he is 
planting, and says bis crops come up regular, and are 
always good. Any Information would be thankfully re¬ 
ceived by—A Young Tater. 

11210 — Black Thorn falling - —I have about three 
acree of Black Thorn, soil clay with substratum of 
chalk. It has been planted for twelve or fifteen years, 
and has never done well, and now the tops of nearly all 
the plants are covered with Moss, and the ground 
beneath also. Can anyone explain the cause, and give a 
remedy ? There is plenty of Blackthorn on the adjoining 
fences which is not affected.-3. C. 

11211 .—Chrysanthemum cuttings.—I have a 
dozen or more Chrysanthemum cuttings planted in two 
large pots last November. They have all struck, but 
look aomewhat weak. They are in aglesehouse (with¬ 
out heat) outaide a drawing-room When should I pot 
them separately, and in what soil, and how soon should 
1 turn them out-of-doora ? They are all good sorts—Mrs. 
Bundle, Elaine, Lady Selborne, 4o.—M. A. B. 

11212—Hyacinths after flowering.—Will any 
reader kindly tell me what to do with Hyacinths in 

f [lasses which have done flowering ? Can I plant them 
n wet sand, or shall I pour water quite out of glasses 
and let roots dry ? Information also required as tu after 
treatment of cuttings struck in water. Are they to be 

F lanted in moist earth or sand, as even with good roots 
find they gradually die off ? Ought water cuttings to be 
shaded?-M rs. B. 

11213.— Water not circulating In pipes.—Can 
any reader tell me the cause of my hot water pipes not 
acting right? My house is 70 feet by 10 feet I have 
three rows of pipes on one side and one on the other. I 
can only get two pipes warm out of the four, unless I 
makes large fire, then the pipes make a noise, and the 
water rolls up and down the pipes, the water in the tank 
bubbles up like a plug in the street, so I cannot get any 
regular heat.—J. C. 

11214.— Vine leaves falling off—What is the 
cause of vine leaveB falling off? Tne berries seem to be 
setting all ri.ht, b it now the leaves are beginning to 
turn brown and wither. The same thing happened last 
year. Is there some defect in the drainage of the vine 
border—too much water or too little given it? The vine 
border is inside. The heat of greenhouse is about 70*.— 
8. W. 

11215.— Insects and Boses.— A friend of mine 
living in Trinidad wishes to know how an insect very 
much resembling a lady-bird can be destroyed, as the 
same eats into the core of the Rose and thus destroys the 
bloom; also, what is the best remedy for greenfly infest¬ 
ing Rose trees ? Any information as to the above would 
greatly oblige.—VISTA BELLA. 

11210.—Wasps.— Will someone kindly tell me of an 
effectual method of keeping wasps out of my vinery ? 
Beer and sugar bottles I find of no avail to prevent the 
destruction of the fruit. Is there any means of tracing 
them to their neete? How can nests discovered in 
thatched-roofs and other inflammable placet be de¬ 
stroyed ?— Lex. 

11217.— Passion Flower not blooming.— I have a 
Passion Flower In my front garden (southerly aspect) 
trained to the front of the house. It is between two and 
three years old, but has never flowered. It has lost only 
a few of its leaves this winter. Should it now be cut 
down, and if so, to what extent ?—J. G. 

11218. -Plants for window case.—I am having a 
glass case made to go outside a sitting room window. 
Being quite a novic?, I shall be glad to know what flowers 
to growin It, so as to have a constant succession of blooms 
till late into the autumn. The window facet the south, 
and there will be plenty of heat. The case will be 44 
inches high, 14 inches deep, and 33 inches wide.—J. A. 

11219.—Potting Heliotropes.-I have an Heliotrope 
in a 6-inch pot; it is about 2} feet high, and has been 
flowering up to a month ago, when I pinched off the 
buds, as they did not come out well. It has half a dozen 
leavee on eaoh shoot Should I repot It, and In what 
sized pot ?—An Amateur. 

11220.—Arum Lily.—I have an Arum Lily two years 
old, which haa not flowered yet. It always gets plenty 
of water, and is never without leaves ; it Is in a 6-lnch 
pot. Should it be put into an 8-lnch or 9-lnch pot? I will 
be much obliged If any reader will tell me how to treat 
the plant that It may flower.-A rum Lily. 

11221.—Fine-leaved Begonias.—I want to know 
when the large-leaved Begonias should be repotted, and 
how the ugly long stalk can be hidden? Should they be 
cut in any way ? They are in a cold greenhouse on the 
south-west side of the house, Just outside a French win 
dow.—M.8. B. 


11222.—Giant Ivy.—Can anyone advise me how to 
lnduoe growth In a Giant Ivy whioh I have had since the 
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autumn of 1880 ? It was moved about eighteen months 
ago, but neither before nor since that time has it thrown] 
out more than two or three shoot* in the three sum¬ 
mers 1 have had it.— Sphinx. 

11223.—Seakale —How may times may this be coll 
Would liquid manure be objectionable sa a stimn:>nt 
while It is being forced ? Is there any means of taming 
the roote to mature qulokly snd to go to rest, so as to 
be ready for early forcing ? What is the best method of 
propagation ?— Lex. 

11224.—Heating greenhouse from kitchen 
Are.—Can any of your leaders tell me If It la possible te 
heat a lean-to greenhouse from the kitchen fire, sad 
what kind of a boiler would be required ? the green¬ 
house would would stand at the end of the house, end 
facing south.—G. E B. 

11225.— Large Hazel Nut tree.—I was taking t 
alk through a plantation the other day at Bushlll, sod, 
to my surprise, I found a Hssel Nut tne lately blows 
down, measuring over 6 feet in circumference 2 feet 
clear from the roots, and quite a clear stem. Is this as 
unusual else?— Corylus. 

u 226 . -Plante for bed under greenhouse 
stage.—1 have a cold greenhouse with bed under stage. 
What oould I grow in it? I should like Ferns sod 
Mosses, but am afraid the drip from plants above would 
injure them. I should be extremely obliged for sbj 
advice.—A. H. 

11227.—Azaleas over potted.—I have two Azaleas, 
which, during my absence from home last autumn, wen 
repotted into pots too large for them; this year the; 
have not flowered, and the leaves, except a few at the 
point of each stem, have fallen off What shall I da 
with them ? Any hints will oblige - K. E. H. 

11228.—Polyanthuses not flowering.— Why b w 
that the cottagers about here have such a profusion el 
Polyanthuses, Wallflowers, Ac , in flower when ours sn 
only in a state of green? If the soil is a* fault 1 can get 
sime sand, and have plenty of stable manure. —an Ou 
Subscriber. 

11229.—Ollmbers for eunlees walla— will toyed 
tell me of a suitable ollmbtng plant for a wall wines 
gets little or no sun, and what is the best treatment is 
promote the growth of Ivy ? I have two plants vhia 
make little or no progress. The soil is clay.—A. J. 

11280.—Mealy bug on plants.—I would be glsd 
know of any means of getting rid of meaty bug ? It b 
got into my forcing house and covered all ~ 
Coleuses. I have tried powdered sulphur, but to porj 
O. G. 

11231— Gooseberry trees and caterpillars. 
Can anything be done to Gooeeberry trees at mis seise 
in order to prevent the leaves from being devoured a 
caterpillars during the summer 7-P.V. M. 

11282.— European pendelata.— I had a pluj 
given me, and was told the name of it was Buropai 
pendelata. If anyone knows of such a plant, and *21 
give me information as to its treatment, I shall b 
glad.—P. H. 

11288 — Chinees Primulas.— Will some read* 
kindly inform me of the best plan of keeping throng* 
the summer Chinese Primulas? I have a cold fn.au 
besides a greenhouse.—K. M. Fopplbton. 

11234.—Roman Hyaolnths out-of-doors.— 1 
Roman Hyacinths grow and flower out-of-doors II 
planted out like ordinary Hyaolnths after they b»ri 
been grown in a greenhouse ?—B. D. 

11235 —Seed pans —Can any of your readers frod 
practical experience recommend tin seed-puna? Tbs 
material does not strike me to be nearly so suitable af 
earthenware. Do they wear well?—R. F. 

11236.— Oats Injuring treeB.—Would any readri 
kindly Inform me what is the best to apply to the ban) 
of trees to prevent cate injuring them?—A BeadH 
of “ Gardening.” 

11237.—Planting bulbs.—In planting bulbs, sock 
as Anemones, Ao., fit a mixed border, should manure b 
added to the soil, or only sand and Cocoa-nut fibre?- 
A. L. M. 

11238.— Window plante.— Wanted the names of 
few good window plants, free bloomers, that will * 
the winter in rooms without fire, not including Fncl 
and Geraniums. Windows face south east.—Yor ~ 

11239.— Tall Chrysanthemums.— Wanted,nam«ej 
a few tall Chrysanthemums to grow In partial shade tr 
covering a wooden skirting at the bottom of a sard* 
Are white flowers less hardy than other sorts ?—Mbs. a] 

11240.— Plants for sunless border.—will 
reader tell me what bedding plants will grow snd floi 
well under a north wall that does not get any sun a' 
nine o’clock In the morning ? Soil good.—J. D. 

11241.—Mixture for greenfly.-WUl " A. 1L1 
kindly state what the temperature of the mixture M 
greenfly should be-should the water be near boiliu 
point?—J.S. 

11242.—Ripening bulbs.—Would someone infed 
me of the best method of ripening various bulbs for uen 
year’s flowering ?—H. E A. 

11243.—Clipping Box edgings and Ivy.— wbn 
is the proper time for clipping Box edgings and In 
growing on wall*?—V auxhall. 

11244.—Daisies on lawns.—If anyone would IdndjJ 
tell how to get rid of Daisies on a laws, I should M 
much obliged.—W. B. j 

11246.— Sunflowers.-Will some reader be kind enosfl 
to tell me tbe proper time to sow seeds of Sunflowerti 
order to grow the plants to a go^d size? —Yorkshire 

11246.-Leaves falling off Indiarubber plans 
—Can anyone tell me the cause of leavfcs falling of! oj 
Ficus plant? It is about seven years old. - G R. 

112*7.—The largest Lettuce.—Can any readd 
Inform me which is the largest Cos Lettuce grovel 
-J.p. 

11248.— Seeds of wild flowers. —Where can! 
procure packets of seeds of English wild flowers ?—F. "j 
11249.— Worms on lawna— Will someone fcimtfj 
tell me how to get rid of worms from a lawn ?—W. A 8 
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'WaJZDuJ) 

Special Offer of Standard and Dwarf RoBea 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. 

Have splendid Standard and Dwarf Tea, Noisette, 
Hybrid Perpetual and other Roses ; also extra strong 
Dwarf Roses In pots suitable for forcing. Special low 
prices on application. 

SEEDS OP NEW 

FLOWERS 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 

Cranston's Nursery and Seed Company, Limited 

BING'S ACRE, HEREPORD. 

HOOPER’S 

“Earliest of All” Potato. 

Delbloua flavour and quality. Ready in S3 days from planting. 
A ball of flour on the table. 

With all this Is an IMMENSE CHOPPER, far before Ash- 
leaf and Early Kidneys. 

The best Potato for Garden or Field. 

HOOPER’S “EARLIEST OF ALL/' 

Prioe per bush., 31s. fid.; bilf-bush., 21a, ; peck. 12a.; 7 Ibi. 
7a. of 

HOOPER & 00., 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

JOHN FORBES begs to state that his annual 

u Plant Catalogue for 1884 is now ready, and will be posted 
on application. It consists of 7C pages of closely printed 
matter, representing probably the Lrgest and best collec¬ 
tions of Pansies, Phloxes. Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Del¬ 
phiniums. Potentillas, Mi mu'us. Carnations. Pyrethrums, 

1 Dahlias. Pelargoniums. Fuchsias, Hardy Border and Herba- 
1 ceous Plants, etc., ever brought tog-ther. all of which are 
accurately described and priced. The Htock is this season 
! ud usually large, healthy, and vigorous, while the very 
superior quality of the varieties is now so well known and so 
widely recigniaed, that every confidence is felt In recom¬ 
mending the same to the notice of all who desire to procure 
flowers of ttTEKLING MKRI V 

JOHN FORBES, 
Nurseryman, Hawick, N.B. 

Carters’ Crimson Maroon Lobelia. 

“ Novel, unique, and beautiful."— Garden. 

PH-«, in sealed packet v, 2s CkL and 6a , post free. 

Carters’ 

>>w Nemophila—atoniaria atrocoerulea. 

"A charming novelty —Gardenera Magazine. 

Woe, in sealed packets, It*. 6d., 2s. 0d., and 
3«*. 0d., post free. 

Carters* Adonis Sweet Pea. 

Rosy carm ns, very distinct. 

Prtos, In sealed packeta. Is. 0d. and 2a. 0d. post free. 

Carters’ 

New Primulas - The Holborn Group. 

One of the finest collections we know ot."—The 
Garden. 

In 14 distinct colours, each price 2a. 0d., 8a. 6d., 
and 6m. o«r packet, post free. 

HARDY FLOWER SEEDS! SOW NOW. 

15 Large Packets, Is. 2d., Free. 

Oindytnft Cornflowers 1 Go<*etta 

Hwesi Pe»s NrmophUa | La*ksuur 

Beat let Llnum Lapinas I Mignonette 

I Nasturtium <M«rkia Hchbantbus 

Everlastings Love-lies-bleeding | Evening Primrose 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

ORANOE NURSERY, BEDALE. 

Carters’ Holborn Gem Primula. 

The first bine Primula aver offered, and still the best. 
Price, In sealed packets, 3 . ed., 6a., and 10a. 0d.. 
post free 

HHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. — Best ex- 

O hihilion varieties; 12 large floweriog. incl ding Mrs. G. 
Bundle and Elaioe. the best whites. Is 9d ; 12 Pompones, 
grand for button h ilea, including the beautiful new white 

Hi owdrop. Is. yd - or the two dozen, 3s 3d , tree.—HARK 
NEBS S SONS, Giange Nursery Bedale 

Carters’ 

New Calceolaria Golden Prineess. 

" Tlx finest in cultivation.Journal oj Horticulture. 

In sealed packets, 2a. 0d, 3a. 0d., and 5s , 

L_poet free. 

OEEDS.--MagnificentTom Thumb Nasturtiums; 

O nuipsRS Geraniums uud Oalceolarias for bedding; are 
uninjured by wet, and contiuue to bloom till destroyed by 
frost. King Theodore (black) Tom Thumb King (brilliant 
scarlet). Golden King (p irest yellow), Ruby Kmg(lovoly pink*. 

Fnutted King (ciimsou-yellow) Crystal Palace Gem (creamy 
white) ; large packed each variety, Is. fid , free, or 4d. per 
packet.—HARnNEH3 It BONH, .Seedsmen, Bcdale. 

Carters’ Brilliant Prize Cineraria. 

This superb strain is unequalled. 

In lealed packets, 1b. 0d.. 2 b. 6d., 3b. 0d., and 
6 b., post frte. 

Carters* Marbled Prize Gloxinia, 

A very superior strain. 

In staled packets, price 2 b. 0d. and 5a. post free. 

Carters’ Nasturtium Empress of India. 

The Garden describes the oolonr as a brilliant fiery 
vermilion, dazzling to look upon 

In sealed packets, price la , po»t free. 

nUINEA BOX OF SPECIALITIES, contain 

U ing 6 pairs each Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks, 12 
old crimson Cloves, 6 white Cloves, 12 Pansies and Violas to 
name. 12 Pyrethrums to name. Forwarded package and 
earrisge free on receipt of cheque or P.O.O.—ISAAC 
BRUNN1NG ft Co .. Great Yaimouth Nurse riea 

HARNATIONS, PiCOTEES, AND PINKS- 

VJ We offer the above strong plants of the best varieties 
our selection, carnage and package free for cash with order. 
Carnations and Picotees, 12s. fid. to 20* per dozen pain ; 
Pinks, 3a. to 9s. per dozen pain ; true old crimson Clove*. 4t. 
per dozen; white Cloves, 4t. per doz«n plants ; also double 
Pyrethrums, good plants to name. 4s. per dozen.—ISAAC 
BKUNNING ft CO , Great Yarmouth Nurseries 

Carters’ Godetia Lady Satin Rose. 

A charming hardy annual."—The Head Gardener 
to the Karl of Derby. 

In sealed peckete, 1 b. 0d.. 2 b Od., and 5a., post free. 

Carters’ Unique Single Dahlia. 

A superb selection of this popular Flower. 

In sealed packets, price la., Is. 0d., 2s. 0d., and 
5a. post free. 

PERNS AND BEGONLAS.-Four Maiden-haP 

L Ferns, two varieties ; two variegated Ferns and ib 
Begonias, with beautifully marked leaves, 2s. fid, free — 

M AIRIS k OO.. Weston-ln-Oordano, Bristol 

Carters’ Clarkia Mrs. Langtry. 

An exceedingly beautiful form ; named by special 
permission. 

In sealed packets, price Is 0d , post free. 

T»HK BEAUTIFUL MAIDEN HAIR FERNS, 

JL Adlantum oardioohlmnum, Adlantnm ooncinnum lie turn, 
two winter-flowering Begonias, two scarlet Epiphyllums, and 
two greenhouse olimben, beautifully variegated ; the eight 
plants oorrectly named, free 2a fid. — MAIR IB k OO., 
Weaton-in-Gomano. Bristol 

DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. - — Wonderfully 

Lw cheap; from 10 inches to 15 Inches high ; strong plants, 
will soon bloom ; Isabella Bprunt, Souvenir d Kltse, Ho- 
mire, and Qloire dr Dijon, the four for 2s. fid., free ; prioe 
pur dozen 7a, tree. — MAIRIS ft OO., Weston-in-Gor- 
ifann. Bristol. 

Carters’ Empress Cockscomb. 

Produces combs of colossal proportions. 

In sealed packets, la 0d. and 2a 0d , post free. 

Carters’ Victoria Cross Poppy. 

A brilliant-coloured Border Flower. 

In sealed packets, 1 b. 0d. and 2a 0d., post free. 

filtrated Catalogues gratis & post free. 

For foil particulars of the above and other charming 
NOVELTIES, see 

CARTER8’ Illustrated CATALOGUE, 

Gratis and post free. 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

*5,High Holborn London,W.C. 

T* WO EUCHAR1S AMAZONICA, one bcauti- 

1 ful Scarlet Tacaonia. Van Volxemi, one winter flowering 
Tropwolum, and one Begonia metallica, the five plants free for 

2s 6d. . worth more than double the amount. —M AIRIS ft 
■ 'I. Weston in-Gordano, Bristol. 

•TIlE^beftutllul Fern, Davallia Novae-Zelandire, 

1 two Begonia fuchsioides, one Trndeecantta and one Ly¬ 
copodium, both beautifully vanegated ; two Coleus (best 1882 
varieties), and one Maiden hair Ft-rn. the 8 plants, 2a fid. free, 
leas than half usual price.—MAIRIfl ft OO., Weaton-in- 
Gordano. BristoL 

A SPARAGU8. — Strong crowns, three years, 
■to. 9s. 6<L per 100 : four yean, extra fine, 3a fid. per 100. 
Cheaper by 1000.-F.VEH ft DALTON. Stony Land Nurse rice, 


Gravesend. 


HARDY 
FLORISTS' 
FLOWERS, &c* 

NEW WHITE CLOVE. 



GLOIRE DE NANCY. 

Without question the finest white Clove ever Introduced; 
ft has a very robust habit, like that of the old crimson 
Clove, and produces in the greatest profusion immense 
sized flowers, which are pure white and deliciously Clove- 
scented ; has been awarded a First-class Certificate. 


CARNATIONS & PICOTEES, 

Including border varieties, a grand selection; show 
varieties, all the best; yellow grounds, a first-class col¬ 
lection ; Selfs and Cloves, the finest in cultivation ; tree 
or perpetual vars., all sterling sorts. 


PYRETHRUMS, 

Double and single, an exceptionally fine oollectlon, con¬ 
sisting of the finest varieties in each section ; gool 
strong plants. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

A most complete collection, consisting of the best of the 
old varieties and such of the new ones as are real Im¬ 
provements. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

Seedlings In choicest mixture, a first-class strain, all 
double. 


PHLOXES 

In great variety. 


PINKS, 

Show and Fancy, a very complete collection. 


PJEONIES, 

Double and single ; a first-class collection. These should 
be planted at once. 


Priced Descriptive Catalogue of all the above sections 
post free upon application. 


CLIMBERS, 

Including Clematis, a fine collection ; Ampelopsls, all 
the beat; Ceanothus, the most useful sorts ; Escallonias, 
the leading sorts ; Ivies, a grand collection ; Magnolias, 
fine strong plants ; and many others. Priced descriptive 
Catalogue free to all applicants. 


HARDY PERENNIALS. 

Illustrated Catalogue of these, consisting of the most 
showy border varieties, also selections of hardy Orchids, 
I.'lieB iu pots, Helleborus, Iris Ka-mpferi, and other 
sections; hardy Aquatics and Bog plants - hardy 
Ferns, hardy Bamboos, Ac. ; post free upon application. 


THOMAS S. WARE, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, 


TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 
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W. Iff. CROWE 


B. S. WILLIAMS 

CHOICE ASTERS. 


HARNATIONS and Picotees.-Seedling» from 

Vj Carter', celebrated .train, all colon'., 11 lor to.1* [“* 

House. Belper.____— 

DANSIES, Show and Fancy, beet collection in 

X England. the cream of all the most noted ratoonland 
thelatf.t new varieties ; good plant*. oorweUy either 

Hhow or Fancy. 12 for 3e : 24for5r. 6d, free.—S. 8HEPPER 
SON. Florist. Prospect House, Helper.___. 

AURICULAS. — The old-fashioned single 

XL yellow, very fragrant, soon bloom, 12 for 2a., free — 

S 8HBPPKBSON, Florist. Bel per. _ . 

"DULY A NTH US—Finest strain out, all colours 

X and fine large blooms, good plants. 12 for Is.; 25 for 

Is 9<L, free.—8. SdEPPRRdON, Florist, Belper._ 

-AURICULAS (alpines), a fine collection, all 

tx colours plants to bloom, 12 for 2s.; 6 for is. 2<L, free.— 
8 BHEPrERSON.Floritt, Belper. _ 

WALLFLOWERS.-Covent Garden Dark, 

YV Carter s New Tom Thumb. Golden and Double German, 
all large bus-hy plants, 12 for Is,. 25 for Is 9d ; all free.—8. 
8 HFPPER8 >N. FloriBt. Prospect House, Belper. _ 

trOLL? HOCKS. — Chater’s strains, strong 

XI plants to bloom this reason all colours, 12 for 2s„ free.— 

8. 8HEPP ER8QN, Florist Belper. _ 

"nAlSlES, a fine collection of best sorts, 20 

IX blooming plants, named in rix distinct sorts for Is., 40 
for Is 9d. free.—8. 8HEP PERSON, Florist, Belper. 
POLYANTHUS, the old-fashioned Jack-in- 

X the-Green, very rare and curious, 6 distinct named for 
2s, free.-8. BHEPPER80N, Florist, Proipect Home, 

Belper. __ 

flKUM COCCINEUM. double scarlet, very 

IT fine for decoration or cut flowers; 12 good plants for la; 
25. is. 9d„ free —8 BHEPPER SON, Florist. Be lper_ 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS to fruit this year ; 

O the two best paying sris are Improved Bjack Prince 
and Brown's Wonder; 50 of eaoh for 2s. 61. free.—8. 

BHEPPERgQN Florist. Belper. __ 

puxuLOVES, large spitted Gloxinia-like 

X flowers; strong pl-nts to bloom 12 for Is., 25 for la. 9d„, 


in small or large pots, by post or rail ; other advertise¬ 
ments see front page of this issue. 

■nOUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERAN1UM8| 

XX very best named varieties, 3s. 6dL dozen ; newer. 6a, hJ 

and 12i. dozen. See catalogue. 

on nnn PALMS.—Palms are now sold in 

^VJtVXUU thousands by the London florists as snail' 
plants for vases for decoration. They are certain to mate- 
tain their popularity, as they last a long time in the 
atmosphere of rooms. 12 distinct varieties, including Atmm, 
Ohanuarope, Ooryphas. Euterpes, Latamas, Phcwux. to- 
forthias, etc., by post or in pots, 6«. 8i* lanier in t-mch pots, 
6«. Six very fine in 5-inch pots, 12s. Nothing u ■OUMUftlfl 


Unsurpassed for excellence of quality. Post free. 


Xl these deliciously-scented flowers ; goed tubers in 3 in 
pots in growth, 7a. 6d. per dozen ; either African or Americ 
varieties 

i n nnn tuberous begonias. - n 

XU«U \J\J strain is now well kuo m and unsurpassed 
any iu England. Tubers are now dormant and can be at 
safely by pos*.. Although these lovely plants require vim] 
to be kept safe from frost, for early bloom they should 

K tted at once and plaoed in a gentle heat, as also to ms 
go plants for bedding out. Hound one-year tube's 
mixed colours, such as red. scarlet, magenta rose. saho« 
white bronze, yellow, Ac . 4s. dozen V8e. prr 100 . twelve, 
six named colouis, 6s.; extra large tubers of selected ecarl 
and whites, superior to many nann d sorts. Is. each, l(n. a 
Being overstocked with named varieties, a price list of ex 
large tub- rs will be Bent free, at rates to clear out. 

conn BORDER CARNATIONS.-The gnu 

iJUUU new white varieties, Gloire de Nancv. Is. fid., ■ 
W P. Milner, 2s.; the former is the largest and the latter 1 
best for either border or gr-euhouse evar stmt out; the tr 
Old Crimson Clove, 9d. tach, 4s. dozen ; 12 splendid tsj 
tied, including Old CriiMon ind White Clove (true), 6 
twelve newer. 9s. and 12s. All distinct and true to nai 
For Show Carnations and Picotees, see catalogue. 
POLEUS.—The choicest varieties selected fit 
U those sett out for years past, true to name, 3a. per doi 
by p at or in 60'a pots. 

PROTONS.—An immense stock of the me 

U popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts, true to nu 
good plants in 4-incb pots, 10s. • six for 6e. 

IVY -LEAF GERANIUMS —These plants a 

X unequalled for hanging baskets, etc. Twelve of 1 
grandest Bingle and doable varieties In cultivation. 4s.; 
newer, 6 p. and 9s. See ca alogue 

P R Abutilons, Chrysanthemums, Fuchsi; 

Stephanotis, and other greenhouse climbers of all til 


Aster, Boltze'8 dwarf bouquet, mixed .. .. Is. Od. 
Aster, double quilled German, mixed .. .. 0s. 6d. 
Aster, dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowering, mixed Is. Od. 

Aster, Goliath, mixed .1> Od. 

Ar-ter, Imbricated Pompon .la Od. 

Aster, Truffaut's French Poeony-flowering Per¬ 
fection Is. Od. 

Aster, Victoria, mixed .Is- Od. 

raster, Victoria, white .0d 

Aster, Washington, mixed .la 0d. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue gratis and post free on application. 


X flower* ; «trong plants to Dioom iz ror is., rur »u., 
free —H 8HEPPER8QN, Proxpe t House. Belper _ 

PANTERBUKY BElLS, unrivalled collec- 

U tions. all the new colours and new improved form* 
double and single, go*»d plants to bloom, 12 for Is ,25 for 
la 9d. t free.—8. SHEPPERSON, Florirt, Prospect House, 
Be 1 nor. ___ 

A u rtiuULA.-The old-fashioned Siogle Yel- 
xx low : very fragrant; soon bl'vm : good plants, 6 for 
la 2d. or 12 for 2a, frea— 8. BHEPPERSON, Florist. Belper 

ATKW CELERY, Fisher’s No. 1 ; light piok, 

, r; very large, unrivalled 

Seed packets, Is. eaoh, frea—8. SHKPPER- 


Xl early, fine, crisp, nutty flavour 
for exhibition E ~z± “ ztzzz. “~ v 

BON, Belper ___ 

PRIMROSES for spring bedding, every root 

X warranted healthy and Btromr; price, is. 3 V for 50 ; 2a. 
per 100; 10s. per 1000 . if sent free by parcels post, 3d per E0 
extra —THOS P. MA Y, it, North Street. Hom oastle_ 

TTIOLETS.—10,000 sweet-scented deep blue 

V Violet roots many full of bu-ts. guaranteed healthy and 
strong, price 10 for ls.3d , 100 for 2a, 9a per 1000. all ca ref rill y 
paoked and free; Just the time for spring bedding.— TH08 

p M W 44 Nortf- Street Horn cm tie. _ 

pjLlMBlNG Honeysuckle, covered with beauti- 
U ful swe-t soented flowers in summer and soviet berries 
in winter for Bummer houses arches, trellis work Ac Fix 
well rooted plants for Is 31. twelve for Is. 9<L, carefully 
packed, post free.—T. P. MAY. 44 North St., Horncastle 
pLY OF THE VALLEY crowns tor spring 

Xj flowering eaoh one well selected veiy large and tine. 
Price, fifty for Is. 91; 100 for 3a.; £1 p?r 1000. carefully 
packed, post free.—T. P MAY. 44 North 8t.. Homoastle. 

A CHIMENES.—Carl Wolfarth, large purple, 

xx very free, fine tubers, Is dozen, free.—R. W. ARNOLD, 

Ohlpnlog Bndburv ___ [38^7 

UKliiK S&.RDS (Good), international, bt! 

IX Patrick, Idaho, and Triumph* Potatoes, 6s cwt., tnie, 
from virsrin soil.—GE‘> PA QINTON Purtnn. Wilts. [9864 

POTATOES, Choice — White Elephant, Beauty 

X of Hebron. A?hleaf, Early Bird. Hchoolmaster. St. 
Patrick Reading Abbey, 2a. per stone, selected.—FREEMAN 


Plymouth. 


ROSES—SPECIAL OFFER. 

Standard HP. s. 10s ; Bush B.P’s, fie.; Mo«s,5i!.; Bush Tea- 
scented und Noisette, 8s.; Climbers. 6s. per dozen Our selec¬ 
tion. Firft rate plants and best varieties, Cheaper per 100 — 
A. MOFFAT &8>»N. Botanic Nuneiies. Bigsleswsde. Beds. 


see catalogue, tost free. 


J C. PAUL opposite the Church, Covent Gar- 

s den Market, Florist, Fen Dealer, and Garden Contrac¬ 
tor—All our Ha> dy Perennials are now ready for sending 
out; a price list free on application. I teg to cad attention 
to our Sweet Williams V allfb-wers. Rockets, Lupines. Fox¬ 
gloves. Hollyhocks, Daisies, De’pbiniums, Perennial Phlox, 
Pansies. Polyanthus, ko. Hardy Ferns of all kinds very obeap . 

QTRONG AUTUMN - SOWN PLANTS. — 

O Cauliflower, Beptember-eown, rample 60. Is. 9d.; 120. 3e. 
Cabbage, Kale, or Borecole, Brussels Bpr uts, Onio. s, Let¬ 
tuce, Endive, Ac . 60. 9d.; 120, Is. 3d. Herbs, twenty best 
varieties. 30, 2s 6d. ; 120. 7s. ; carriage paid. Any quantity 
supplied ; wnte for special quotations for large quantities, on 
rail or carriage paid; list on application.—EDWARD 
LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, tiodalming._ 

THE WHITE TIGER FLOWER, this sea- 

X Bon’s beauty (see beautiful coloured plate in The Garden, 
Jan. 6, 1884), bloomed for the first time in this country 1883; 
colour creamy-white with centre blotched crimson, 6 inches 
across, resembles some gorgeous Orchid, quite bardy, bulbs 
treated like Gladioli; 9d. each, 8s. per dozen.—STUART A 
MEIN. Kelso. Bcotland_ 


Manchester. 


fi RIM SON BEDDING CaLCeOI 

U of plant similar to tbe ordinary ytllov 


rio»ersor a aeep glowing crimson, ana pruauceu. in 
large trusies. Should be puicha«ed now and kept in 
frame till May: makis a most brilliant display in bor 
well root* d plant*, parcel post free, 2s. 6d. per dox.—RYJ 
a S ON. Sale, Manchester. _ . . 

"ROUBLE WHITE ROCKET.-Thisrare ha 

x) plant, now offered at Is. per pair, should be in e 
garden. White Polyanthus, very scarce, a fine spring b« 
per pair. Is.: Black Frince Polyanthus.ls. per pair ; all pi 
poit free ; the six plants for 2s. 6d.—RYDER A 80N, i 
Manchester. _- 1 '- ~ ; 


A FREEMAN, Norwii 


AMATEUR’S BOX 

or 

VEQ-ETA BLE SEEDS, 

2a. 9d , poet free, 

Contains Peas, Broccoli. Cabbage, Cress, Carrot. Cauliflower. 
Celery, Cucumber (ridze). Lettuce. MutUrd, Onion. Parsley. 
Parsnip, Radish, Vegetable Marrow. Turnips, 8avoys, 
Biussels SproutB—IS varieties. 

FREEMAN A FREEMAN. Seed Growers, NORWICH. 


t u, near Hereford 


QEED POTATOES at market price3.—Read- 

O ing Hero, Beauty of Hebron, White Elephant, 4s. per 
bushel, 56 lbs ; Myatt’a Prolific Kidney, Early Rose. Early 
Shaw, Early Goodrich. Magnum Bonum, Scotch Regent, 
Champion, Victoria, Fortyfold, 2s. fid. per bushel, 56 lbs. Also 
other varieties all true stocks ; larger quantities at a consider¬ 
able reduction ; bags free Tbe above forwarded on receipt 
of P.O.O. or cheque to J. H. BREEZE, Potato Salesman, 


U Gown. Tender and True. Paragon, and Climax ; all el 
oellent varieties. Is. each; two or more, 9d. each ; free P 
parcels post.—RYDER A EON, Sale, Manchester. 

lnTCHOICE NAMED POLYANTHUS ft* 

Xfcl to any address for 4s , in twelve separate varieties ;l 
bloom this spring A very favourable opportunity to see* 
good plants of these deserving spring bloomers.—RYDER! 
8 QN. B al e, Man c hester. _ iM 

PAMPAS GRASS.—A noble, btatety;' jb/M 

X plant, quite bardy. Finn plants, bloomed last sumaqi 
per pair, 2s. 9d, free.—RYDER and BON. Bale. IS 


Spitalsfield Market, London, 


QO STRONG, well-rooted plants, 5s ; Gera- 

OU niums, 15, including Mrs Btarey, Lizzie Br oks. 
Samuel Plimsoll, Hero, Wonderful, Pillow of Beauty. Ch*e. 
Smith, Aurora. Clive Cair, Mrs. Leaven ; 3 Pelargoniums; 
6 Coleus ; 4 Heliotropes • 8 Chrysanthemums, iocluding 
Elaine and Aigle d'Or The 31 tree by parcels piBfc, 5a , 
P O.O.-GEORGEBOYES » CO., Aylestooe Park, Leicester. 

Q.KKANIUMS, splendid cuttings, ail colours. 

IX Olive Carr, Chaa Smith. Lady Sheffield, Aurora, Mdme 
A. Baltet, Mrs Leavers, Rev. Atkinson, Mrs. bk pworth, 
Samuel Plimsoll, Gullion Mon Gellion; one of each, post 
free. Is —GEORGE BOYES A CO., Nurserymen and Florists, 
Aylestone Pa»k, Leicester 

pELARQO sriUMS, strong cuttings, good cut- 

X tings. Ne Plus Ultra, Mermion, Duke of Albany. Ro>y 
Gem, Kingston Beauty, Mabel, Duchess of Bedford, Bertie 
Boyes, Scarlet Gem Digby Grand ; one of each, post free. Is. 
—GEORGE BOYES A OO., Nurserymen and Florists, Ayle 
stODe Park, Leicester. 

PBRY8ANTHEMUMS, 10 strong, well-rooted 

U plants, all named varieties, po*t free, Is., P.O.O. 


QIX choice Greenhouse Plants in distinct varie- 
O ties, of easy cultivation, such as Plumbago capensis. 
Piles muBoopa, Bf gonia semperflorenv, Draciena viridis. Ac., 
all from single pots, 2s 6d. post free.— J. F. DACE, Sussex 
Pottage Nurseiy. High Street, Leyton. _ 

PLALNE, the best White Japanese CJhrysan- 
J-i themurn for furnishiug cut blooms ; three strong plants, 
past free, Is.—J. F. DA°E, High Street, Le yton. _ 

PLUMBAGO CAPENS18, profuse bloomer, 

X lovely shade blue, Bhonld be in every gTtenhouse ; two 

plants. Is., free.—J. F. DACE, High Street, Leyton. _ 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—Dry tubers, 
X 2s. 6d. ; Primula japonica, 2s.; Aurioulas, 2s ; Single 
Dahlias, Is. 6d per dozen All good plants.—W. BRIGHT, 
Ohaiiey, Buwex. ____(9881 

OUR PLUS STOCK of Carnations and Picotees 

O on Bale —15 pairs of good show varieties of Carnations 
and 15 pairs of Piootees, dSl; port free for cash.—Apply to 
WILLIAM TAYLOR FloriBt, 29, Higher Wood Street, 


Chester. 


THE SALE PANSIES.—At the great Ml 

X Chester exhibitions our Sale Florists nave defsa 
again and again celebrated growers from ail parts of 
kingdom. A selection of 12 named varieties for 3s., UmI 
in* the most superb fancies 25 for 5s. Ad. All carriage fi 
well rooted plants—RYDER and SON 8ils. IIimH 

To FINE BORDER CARNATIONS for. 

X4 Fine plants, all splendid decorative doublevariol 
mixed, including the scented scarlet Clove. These are sun 
give satisfaction. Rarer sorts for exhibition, or very clu 
garden decoration as follows: 12 grand named Carnati 
for 6a ; 12 superb named Picotees for 6s.; 12 very clu 
named Pinks for 6s. Tbe collection of 4 doz plants for! 
Now is an excellent lime to plant. All are quite hardy,« 
well rooted, and are really good plants Carriage freeAol 
address — RYDER AMD BON, Sale, Manchester. \ 


Digitized b; 




GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


HLAD10LU8.—After very close watching, such 

VJ a choice selection has been made that it can hardly be 
surpassed; for description see illustrated seed list, free on 
application.—RICHARD SMITH 4 CO.. Seed Merchants 
and Nurserymen, Worcester._ 


JAMES LOOMES 


• ths following plants carefully packed in Moss in tin 
us sow ready ; one shilling's worth poet or carriage 
free. 

TCHSIAS (a speciality).—Haring a splendid stook of the 
*t approved single and doable rarieties, I can now offer 
l-rootsd sturdy plants, true to name, at 2s. 61. per dozen, 
iris fid.; two dozen, 4s. 6d.; 100 for ISs.; 1000 for £55§.; 
r MOO rooted and plenty of cuttings. Anyone wantlDg 
Asias io large or small quantities cannot procure better, 
id for list._ 

HRY8ANTHEMJJM8 (also a speciality), moat varieties 
pots or bolder. 2a dozen, cheaper by the ICO or 10.0. 
isieon will be pleased with my selection. Well rooted and 
sto name. 

HLOX. Perennial, strong rooted cuttings in variety from 
apHadid collection, all colours, 3*. per dosen, 6 for Is. 9d. 
.t excellent for cat bloom. P.ant now. 

ARV ATIOXS.—A large quantity of strong plants of show 
l Mod border rarieties unnamed, th<*se I offer at 3s 6d. 
dozen; the same varieties with names affixed from 12s, 
8a. per dozen. 

INKS, double white. Glove scented. Is. fid. dozen; pink 
n tame price. 

1LRUS.—Now ready good plants of my well-known varie- 
. which are unequalled, 2s per d )ien, 6 for is 3d. 
ARjUERITES (Etoile d Or), 31. each, 2 j. 6<L per doz ; 
le l*. 6d do*. 

ANSIE*. will flower exrly, a splendid selection, includ- 
Int^rcationaL Carter s French. English show and fancy 
psc and others ; strong autumn-sown plants, la.per doz.; 
tdoirn la 6d. 

4VENDER PLANTS, old English sweet so:nted, 
nan sown, la per dozen. 

itADE8CANTI\ VERSICOLOR, Ac., 3d. each; BK- 
Klt E^X. «d each. 

lATTLLEBY PLANT3 (Pile* frondora. P. musco3a, and 
pyllifoiia), three varieties for Is.; Heliotropes. 6 for Is. 
iB^TILONS, Roule d'Or Boule do Neige, 4c.. 6<L each ; 
Iris Heeri, dulc ; s, splendens, Ac., 4d. each, 
on -The Nurseries new comprise about 6000 square fent 
;Ims situate on 6| seres. Any description of plant not In 
:k which may be ordered will be procured at reasonable 


Begs to state that all Plants and Seeds that can 
be forwarded by PARCELS POST are Cirefully 
packed and sent free. 


FUCHSIAS.—Vidler, Finnis,Avalanche,Viotor 

A Corneliseon, British Oueen, Annie, Blushing Bride. 
Rose Castile, Meteor, Grand Duchess Marie, Kingrimryana. 
Purple Prince. Champion of the World, Afcd-el-K ader, 
Aurora superb a, Alba cocclnea, Daniel Lambert. Punrav, 
Rose Denmark, Arabella Improved. Mrs E. Bennett, 
Fulgens, Beauty of Bwanley, and Klegsnce. 12 strong 
rooted cuttings, purchaser's selection, 2s. td.; our selection, 
2s. ; 24 above var, 4*. 3d., carefully packed, free —G. 
WIGLEY, Gluman Gate. Chesterfield. [9923 

VIRGIN cork for ferneries and 

V OONKERVATORIES.-The cheapest and best hou-eiu 
London —G, LOCKYER 4 Co..13,High St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 


8000 Gloxinias. Dry bulbi, the best strain guaran¬ 

teed, 3s. per doz. 

2d. PACKETS of any kind of vegetable seeds (best seeds 
only) supplied. Send for Catalogue. My Is. packet of 
Annuals contains 14 packets of Ant-class flower seeds, with 
full cultural directions, and a packet each of Cross and 
Mustard (gratis). Single Dahlia White Queen. Paragon, 


Scarlet Gem, and others, separately or mixed. 3d. and fid. 
per packet. 

_ The Nurseries, Walllngton, Surrey. __ 


Full Directions printed on each packet Koto to Grotc the 
Flovctr Seeds supplied by me 

HHOICfi SEEDS.—Cyclamen. Wiggins' strain, 

v 7d. per packet. Musk, thousands of plants from one 
packet. Aster, Auricula, Begonia, Balsam, Carnation, Helio¬ 
trope, Petunia, Pink, Primrose, all colours, Ten-week btock, 
Verbena, 6d. per packet Phlox Dnumnondi grandifiora, 
Polyanthus, Pansy, fancy, all 4d per packet Ice Plant, 
Pyrethrum, Antirrhinum Canary Oreepfr, Egg Plant, 
Evening Scented Stock. Miles' Spiral Mignonette, Ornamen¬ 
tal Beet, Violet, Sensitive Plant, Tobacco Plant, all 3d. per 
packet. 

R. BEEDELL, The Nurseries, WalHngton, Surrey. 

•PELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (warranted), 16 

A aef-ds, Is. ; 7 seeds, 6d., poet free. The seed has been 
collected from handsome well-grown fruit.—R. BEEDELL, 
The Nurseries, Wallington Surrey. 

Write for Midget Catalogue of 

pITOICE FLOWER SEEDS in small quantities 

and NEW PLANTS post free. 

MTCOTIANA AFFINIS, 3d. and 6d. per 

Av packet 

fjlNERARlA, Covent Gasden, per packet, 2s.6d. 

U and Is Cd or 100 seed*, 6d. 

QALCKOLARIA, prize strain, per packet, Is., 
PRIMULA’ SINENSIS FIMBRIATA. Same 

A strain as I sent out last season. Per packet, 2 l Cd. and 
Is. fid., or 25 seeds, 7<L, post free 


PRESERVE your flowers and foliage plants 

A from frost, aud mildew during winter HOOPER'S 
REPELLENT will ke-p ih m heal hv and ctrorg Th< ne 
PORTABLE HOT WATER MPfcS and OIL FUEL 
STOVES are made in sizes for all plant structures Odour¬ 
less never failing mere eoouonical and lets attention re¬ 
quired than any other olau Particulars and lllusrari n*by 
po t.—L. t-0'»PhR 4 CO, Horticultural Stove Makers, 
lzl, Newgate 8treet. London. E C._ 


JAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.S., 

E NURSERIES, WHITTLESEY, NEAR PETERBORO 


ITEEL’S New Remedial, Renovating, and 
[A Fertilising Bwlution, I>secticii>e, aud Winter 
Pressing, 3d per rallon. Use! extensively by gardeners of 
H.R H. Prince of Wales. *e. One lb. can, free, Is. Pamphlet 
gratis - KEEL 4 HAWES, Bath._ 


USES on own roots, vigorous young plants, 

sir Darned varieties. 4s fid. d^zen. six 2s. 9<L; Bengal 
la 3* Gd dozen ; pink China Roses 3s dozen, four Is 2d.; 
noing Roots, four Is. 2d : Bouvardia Humboldti, four 
li; Bignoaia rad leans, three Is 2d.; Chimonanthus fra- 
ss three Is 2d.: Clematis moutana thr e Is 2d ; Oydouia 
mica three It. 2d : Foray thia viridiadma, three Is. 2d; 
trances Thos. Hogg, pure white, three Is. 2d.; Jasmi- 
x white, three Is. 2d., ditto yellow, four Is. 2d.; Plum- 
o lerpentjB, three la. 24.; carefully packed carriage free.— 
K BY 4 OO., Holmer Nursery, A mersnam, Bucks._ 

rHITE CLOVE CARN ATIONS, four Is. 2d. f 

k doz ; Lobelia cardinalis spleodens, flowering 
rns, four Is 2d.; double white Rocket four is. 2d. ; 
w: in thus candicanz, six la. Id ; Gladiolus brenchleyensis, 
loz ; Q. ColviLii. 8d doz ; Tigridia grandifiora, flowed, g 
M. 1*. 8d per doz. ; doable Violets, Parma and Prfnocsse 
de Piemont 2a. 41. doz. : Vinca eUgautisaima, six Is ; 
tuleria glaodulosa, true, blooming size, three is. 34. ; 3 l 
.; all carriage free. - HENRY 4 CO., Holmer Nursery, 
.er»ham, Bucks._ 


R. BEEDELL, 

The Nurseries,Wallington, Surrey 


HARDEN Netting of superior quality, in 
LT lenitbs of 50 jardB 4 yrrds wide, fie. 91. per length. A 
few lengths 8 yards wide, 14s. ; will be sent carriage i>aid to 
any station on G E R. on receipt of P.O.O —JAMES J. B. 
CAPP8.11, Marine Terrace, Lowerioft. 


piCOTLES 1 Picotees!—1 have still a large 

A surplus of PPotees. the best exhibition varieties. 
12s. per dozen pain, in tweUe vari eti es, carnage paid Bend 


For Conservatories and Greenhouees 
rPHE NEW ROT-PROOF CANVAS SHAD- 

A IMG sold by Bei jamin Kdgington will defy the action 
of all weather. It 1* perfectly rot-: roof, keeps sound under 
conditions where other fabrics have ehown fungoid growth 
and incipient decay Price List on application to BENJA- 
MIN EDGINGTON', 2. Duk e St’e et. L oud m Brid ge, 8 K 

NTETTING FOR PROTECTING FRUIT 

lv TREES.—Benjamin Edgicgton’s Prise List of New ard 
Repaired Tanned Netting. Cotton Netting Frigi Domo, 
Cotton Bunting, Ac , forwarded pori fro» on npplicntion — 
Address. RENJAM1N EDGINGTON Tent and Rick Cloth 
Maker to Her Majesty. 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, 8 E. 
No oth^restabi hineufc. 


for li t of varieties to FRANK LAW, Ewood Maltkili 
morden. _ _ 

\X7ANTKD, good sized Camellia tre> s, ch ap, 

v* from 3 feet to 5 feet high, plena alba, fimbrinta and 
imbricata preferred.—Apply stating all par culars with price, 
to GJ.RDENER, Huntiham Gardens, Bampton, Devon- 


IP, ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING 

J'J SHRUBS and CONIFERS for 7* ; half for 4s., 
riare free, height fi inches to 3 fett, including Berber is, 
is. Euooymas, Pinas, Thuja Cupreesus, etc.—HENRY 4 


Hdmrr Nor : ery, Amereham. Bucks. 


HARDENER, good single-handed, or where 

vT assistance is given; thoroughly understands Kitch-u 
and Flower Garden, Greenhouse, and Frames; excellent re¬ 
ferences from present, and testimonials fiom former em- 
ployer —W OA LL EN. Sheldons. Winohfleld, Hants _ 

EVERYONE SHOULD USE 

PELARGONIUMS, Regal, and other best sorts,4s. per doz. 

„ zonal, single, best sorts, 3s. doz. 

„ double, including new variegated, 3 l doz. 
Choice shrubby-flowering BEGONIAS, 6 vars., 5s. doz. 
Choice COLEUS, 12 vars., 2s. 6d. per dos. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, 12 fine sorts, 3*. doz. 

FOR THE GARDEN. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, 4 plants. 2s. ; 12 plants, 5s. 
The beautiful vari*gated-leaved DAI8Y, 3a. per doz. 

The rare HEN AND CHICKEN DAISY. 3s. doz 
PRIMULA 8IEBOLDI. fine, very hardy, 5s. per doz 
PINK MR3. 8INKIN3, 5s. per doz. [9339 

R. MARIES, Florist, Lytham 


BEESONS 
ROSE. VINE <fc PLANT 
MANURE, 


CARNATIONS 


ad. ftroog, well-rooted, transplanted layers, from beat 
is only, 6 for 2s, 12 for 3s. fid. Now Is the best time to 
nt Order early, as our stock is limited. A lady writes: 
b« CsrLations have arrived in good condition, and I am 
'‘h pitted with them." 

OMATO PLANTS. Early Large Red, Carter’s Greengage, 
i the Trophy three beet v«riet«es ; now is the best time to 
Jt,6 for U 31.12 for 2>. CAULIFLO WER PLANTS Early 
iden and Veit^h’s Autumn Giint. 25 for Is. fid.. 50 for 
«d CUCUMBER PLANTS. Rollisson's Telegraph 
ie). best variety for forcing. 3 for 2a., 6 for 3s. fid LOBE- 
L blue. Crystal Palace compacta, and Crystal Palace 
elaea. 2s. fid per 100: strong from seed pans. SINGLE 
HLIAS, Ware's superb strain, iplendid mixed varieties, 

H plants. 6 for 2s M 12 for 3s ; will flower well this season. 

N*I 4 hybrid* granditlora (Benary's strain) splendid 
itn of large dowering varieties, strong seedlings, 12 for 
fid. 25 for 2s fid. All the above free by patoela post for 
k with order. 

CA8BON & SOJST. 

■OSI8 T8, MILUIBLD, PETERBOROUGH , 
BARGAIN.—To be disposed'of, owing to altera. 

tfaxts, IS larg* Rustic Vases, in imitation of Oak-tree 
mps—Apply to J. SIMPSON, Wortley Hall Gardens, 


AND GENERAL FERTILISER FOR THE 

Flower, Fruit & Kitchen Garden 


Sold in 1 cwt. bags, price 12s. Every bag is 
fastened with a Lead Seal, bearing the Trade 
Mark. Also in packages, Is. each. 


TWTANY READERS of Gardening last year saw 

J.VJ. my splendid collection of tuberous Begonias. I am now 
offering the same tubers, double and single varietic s, at 6s. 
ptr doz.; seed from the same, 2s 6d per racket, free; also 
seed from my fine collection of single Dahlias if sown now 
will flower this season ; collection of 12 varieties, 3s. fid.; 6 
varieties, 2s., including white and Paragon, mixed packets, 
la each, free —R. MARIK8, Florist, Lytham _ 

IT ARDY herbaceous plants, the best that money 
JLJ_ can buy, 25 fine sorts, 7s. fid ; 60, ditto, 12s. fid.— R. 
MARIES. Florist. Lytham._ 


May be obtained of all respectable Nursery Seedsmen, 
and Florists: or (on application), with references and 
full particulars, direct from the Manufacturer, 


CARBROOK BONE MILLS, 
SHEFFIELD. 

N.B.—Pure Crushed Unboiled Bones, 
1 in., j in., 1 in., aud Meal for Vine Bor¬ 
ders, Potting, &c. 


■HOUVARDIA Alfred Neuner, B. Hogarth, 

JJ B. President Garfield, B Vreelandi; one of each for 2s ; 
French Lavender, fid. each, 4i. per dozen; Begoni.i fuch- 
sioides. 61 each, 4s. per dozen ; Lemou-scented Verbenas, fid. 
each, 4s. per dozen; Abutilons, choicest varieties to name, 
fid. and 4s. fid. per dozen; Calceolarias (herbaceou-), from 
unrivalled strain. 2s. 6d per dozes; 0. Golden Gem, from 
store pots, autumn struck, Is. fid per dozen, 8s. per 100; 
He iotrope White Lady, H. President Garfield, 6d. each, 
4s. 6d per dozen; fiempervivum arachnoMeum (Cobweb 
Houseleek), fid. each; Fuchsias, new of 1883, Is. each; 


MOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER EGGS FOR 

-Lt SITTING.—Messrs, R. R. Fowler 4 Co., Prebendal 
Farm, Ajle*bury, are now booking orders for Eggs at 16s 
per dozen from the thirty-seven distinct varieties kept by 
them. If Bent prepaid by parcels post. 6<L per dozen extra. 
T ' l ~ L: 1 ‘ 1 “ Hints on Rearing and Manage- 


receipt of stam p. 


ment,’ 


SPAKAGUS (Forcing).—Clearance Sale.- 

• 8s. 100; also one year planting. In fid. : two year, 4s. 
Mr. 6a-FREEMAN AND FREEMAN, Norwich. 


IUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BA8KERVILL, 

Maker of Fountain Jets, suitable for Aquariums 
Gardens, Illuminations, 4o. Jets may be seen 
playing at Park Lane and the Temple during the 
summer. Maker of Fairy Fountains to the late 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

136. NEWINGTON BUTTS, 8.E. 

Price List (100 Illustrations) One Stamp. 


Original from 

PENN STATE 


Digitized b’ 





m:m\ 


BROOKES & C?. 

4CATEAT0NST MANCHESTER 

ESTAB9 17 69 . lists tree, by post. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ARCH 


The trade and others sending Seeds or Plants by post are respectfully Invited to send for price list of the new 


PATENT COLLAPSIBLE BOX 


MADE ENTIRELY OF METAL, AND IN ALL SIZES. 


COLLAPSIBLE BOX CLOSED. 


COLLAPSIBLE BOX OPEN. 


The COLLAPSIBLE 
BOX 


It is confidently ex¬ 
pected will super¬ 
sede all others now 
in use. 


The Collapsible Packing Case & Parcels Post Box Co. 

BTFLEET, 'WETBEIDGE. 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GP 

XJ- DENS, the leading!Oentry, and Florists of the Uni 
Kingdom. Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, beet only. Is. 64. 
sack; 10 for 13a; 15 for 18s.; 90 for 2 b.; 90 for ! 
sacks included. Truck, containing more than two ti 
free on rail. 33s. Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a 
sack ; 5 for 92s. 6d. Black Peat, 4a 6<L per sack ; 5 for 
Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d- per bushel; 14e. half ton: 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and P 
mould, each at la per busheL All backs akd b 
4 1). each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8a 6d_ per sack. Mann 
Garden Sticks, Labels, Virgin Cork. Russia Mata R* 
Prepared Compost. Fertiliser, Ac. Beet TOBACCO CLO 
8d per lb. : 281b., 18s. 8PECIALITE Tobaooo Paper, 
per lb ; 28 lb., 21s. Price List on application — W. H 
BERT A CO., 19. New Broad Street, London. E.O. (ton 
by Gow’a fishmonger, one minute from Bread 8treet Stall 


THOMAS’S PEA GUARDS 


AND GARDEN REQUISITES. 

No. 76._ S feet long. 

Ft FFF /FI ' li MU ) Galvasised after mada 
I'Hj l( {! || iff: Either pattern. 

6b. 6d. per dozeiL 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 


/tuv- Four dozen, carriage paid 

on receipt of remittance 

e>otjlu?r"st iFEnsrcfiisra-. 

No. 691. Galva nised Netting on 

. , lauiijil^n Iron Frames. 

6 feet high, 3s. 6d. per yard. 

^ Gate, with Stay, 10s. 6d. 
jP Male In Hurdles, 6 feet 

Fittings for WiriDg Walls, Espalier Trainers, 
Continuous Archways, &o. 


PEAT, LOAM, SILVER SAND. PREPARED 
COMPOST. RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO CLOTH. Ml 
Quality THE BEST in the Market. 

( All Sacks included.) 

Peat, best brown fibrous 4a 6d. per sack ; 6 sacks for A 
Peat, best black fibrous 8 a 6d. „ 6 sacks for 15a 

Peat, extra selected Orchid*.. •• .. 6a Od. per ad. 

Loam, best yellow fibrous.) 

Prepared Compost, best n •• •• f la Od. per tmhi 

Leaf Mould .f (sacks included 

Peat Mould .. .. •• .. 

Silver Sand (ooarse) .. .. .. .. Is. 3d. per banks 

Raffia Fibre, best only .. .. lOd. per lb. 

Tobaooo Cloth, finest imported ., Id lb.; 28 lba, M 

Tobaoco Paoer ,. (ppOolall t6) .. 8d. lb.; 28lba. 11 

Sphagnum Moss, all selected.. 2s. per bush., fie. per mi 

Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, sacks. Is. 6d. each ; 10 sacka 13a; 1 
sacks, 18a ; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30e. ; truck load, frees 
rail. £2. Limited Quantities of G special quality gsm 
la ted in sacks only, 2a 6<L each (2 prize medals). Term 
strictly cash with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, dl CO-, 

West Ferry Road. Mill wall, London, B. 




lLVANISED fitting? for wiring 

FRUIT WALLS.-F.^MORTCN * CO., 9,. 


— _ ______ Victoria 

ChambeiB, Victoria Street. Westminster, 8.W.. supply these, 
at following prioea for cash to accompany order: Tighter - 
ing Raidisseurs, 2s 8d per doz ; Termmal Holdfasts, Is. 8d. 
per doz.; Eyes fo» Guilding the Wires, 5d. per doa ; Wire, 
la lOd. per 100 yds.; Winding Key (only one required) 4d 
Bags for packing extra._ 

SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Cases free and not returnable. 

100 squares glass at the following prices :— 

21 oz. 

13ft by 8 for 12s. 6<L 

12 by 9 „ 12s. 6d. 

14 by 10 „ 19s. Od. 

15 by 9 „ 19a Od. 

12 by 12 „ 19s. Od. 

*' by 12 „ 25a. Od. 

by 12 „ 26a 6<L 

by 12 „ 32s. Od. 

mares, 84 by 6J, or 230 
r J, or 160 squares, 10 by 


GARDEN REQUISITES 


Peat, Loam, 8lloer Sand, Cocoa-nut Fibre Refute, 
Tobacco Cloth, Paper, and Rope, Ac., Ac. 
Superior quality at exceptionally low prioea, 
a dL 

Peat, best blaok fibrous, from.. ,, „ 4 6 per sac 

Peat best brown fibrous .. .. ,.6 0 „ 

Peat, specially selected for Orchids.. ..6 0 

Loam, yellow fibrous .. .. .. .. 1 0 per bus 

Leaf-mould, best.10 ,. 

Peat-mould. 10 » 

Silver Band, ooarse .. ..16 .. 

Raffia Fibre, best.0 9 per It 

Tobaooo Paper, Cloth, and Rope, from ..0 6 „ 

Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse.16 per ba 

„ per truck load of about two tons 36 0 

Sphagnum Moss. ..4 6 per ba 

Virgin Cork.18 0 per «■ 

The trade supplied on wholesale terms. 

W- *W EBBER, 


12 by 9 

14 by 10 

15 by 9 
12 by 12 

14 by 12 

15 by 12 

18 by 12 ., _— 

300 squares 15 oz. 8 by 6, or 260 sq 
squares, 9) by 6J, or 170 squares. 94 by 7j 
8 for 10 b. 6d 

Putty, Id. per lb ; Paints, 5d. per lb. 

Other sizes of glass quoted for ou application, 
oash with order. _ 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 

GLASS MERCHANT, 

8 k 10. ALFRED STREET. BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 


Illustrated Lists on application 

d: d. THOMAS Sc CO 

87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O.; 

285 & 362, KDQWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 


REYNOLDS’ ORIGINAL 

LATTICE PEA GUARDS 


Terms 


VJ boxes, 15 oz. and 21 oz. ; Propagating glasses. Bee glasses, 
band lights Ac. Leaded windows, plain and ornameutal 
glass of every description. Cheapest house in the trade. 8end 
for illustrated circular and price Ust to EAJDE A SON, 130, 
High Holborn. London. W. O. 


84, glengarry Road, East Dulwich., BJ 


SILVER SAND DIREC 
FROM PITS. 

For lowest prioe write 

HENRY WILKERSON 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 


Special reduced prices for Be aeon 1884. 
6s. 6d per dozen yards, including two end pieces. 
Four dozen sent free by Rail wit^ ! ~ — 


___ _ mhin 100 miles on receipt 

of 24s. 

Pea Training Trellises, 3 feet, 2s.; 4 feet, 3s.; 5 feet, 4s. 
each ; 6 feet wide. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, New Compton Street London , W. C 


ULASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

-Ll cose and Weakness, 6*. Knee Caps 
/^SSr \ Leggings, Anklets, 3s. 6d . 4s Ladies’ Ab- 

I ^—'Tlldominal Belts. 7s 6d. Railway a^d Night 
I Convenience, 12s. 6d. Shoulder Braces, 7s. 6d.. 
cLf prevent stooping. Moc-maln Rupture Trues 
Vm y (no springs), 12s. 6d Ruspensory Bandages: 

^- * Cott >n post free. 2s. 9d ; silk, 3a 9d. Anal 

Truss. for Piles 12s. 6d Sonofrons. for Deafness. 2s 6d. 
Crutches, 5s. Female attends ladies. Uluitrations. four 
stamps.—MJLLL1KIN A L4WLEY, 165, Strand, London. 


GRATEFU L—COMPORT IN 


(BREAKFAST) 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 


For gardens at exceptionally low prices. 

Suitable for climbing plants LAWN TENNIS BORDERS, 
Ao , or ORNAMENTAL AROHE8 to oover with creepers. 
Cfi Bquare It. 10 hy 5 ft for 3s , will expand to 15 ft 
OU „ „ 10 by 5 ft planed 4s , will expand to 15 ft. 

Carried easily or Bent safely to any part on reoeipt of P.O.O. 
Manufactured by W. BURLEY. Tower Buildings. LondoD 
- M - ' * Illustrated list free. 


Boiling Water or Milk. 


OUR MONOGRAM 


-L INDIA RUBBER, Is : name h 
with box, pad. mark lug ink, la 4d. Gi 
Labels can be plainly and indelibly mj 
by these stamps Lists free. Ageutaw* 
8 IRETON A Co.. 92. Oracechurtth 8A, 


Wall, EC. SB —Tradesupplied. 

PUSSIA MATS for protection from frost, 

J-W Raffia fibre for tying, Tobaooo Cloth, Netting, Canvas, 
Ao.—Immense stock at MARENDAZ and FISHERS, 9, 
James Street. Covent Garden 


J- Gardeners' Chronicle of Sept. 15. "is BE AUTIS u LLY, 
SCIENTIFICALLY, aud CAREFULLY ARRANGED.*' It 
was formed for the growth of alpine and other rock plants, so 
as, with the rooks, to produce a pleasing and picturesque 
effect all the year round, by PULHAM A SON, Broxbourne, 


T C. STEVENS. HORT1CULTUR 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY fl 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Oovent Garden, London. | 
bllshed 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. OataL 
on annliaatinn or Dost free 

NO MORhi OORKSOBEWsTT 

A Box of CORKS of any description for ONE 8HILT 
with Russell B patent drawer attached, or 48 A88ORTI 
useful sizes for domestic purposes P08T 15 8TAMi 
F. W. RUSSELL A Co., Patentees, 177, Upper Thames St., 


P AFFIA, best quality, in plaited tails, 1 pound 

J-U free for Is , 3 pounds for 2a 6d, 8 pounds for 6s.— 


iree ior xa , o pouxiua lur « ou , u —__ 

JAMES HOBBS. Lower Easton, BristoL 

PINEST TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER, 

JL at 8d. and 9d. per lb. ; 28 lb., 18s. Special quotations 
for the trade.—J. DENYN, Manufacturer, 73, Rendlesham 
Road, Clapton, 


TTEELS LOW PRICED INSECTICIDE and 

IL FERTILISING SOLUTION. 3d per gallon: used ex¬ 
tensively by gardeners of H R.H. the Prinoe of Wales, k c ; 
I lb case free. Is. Pamphlet gratis. Please writ®.—KEEL 
A HAWES Bath. 8aid everywhere. 


Original from 

PENN STATE 


Digitized by 
































SILVER MEDAL 

HORSESHOE 

BOILER. 

•THIS BOILER, In 

-I- open competition, wm 
awarded by the Royal Hor¬ 
ticultural Society the first 
prize Silver Medal in dun 
1, at their great show in 
South Kensington, May. 
of this year. 

required. 

with- 


an on application. 

PRICES. 

No. 1 to heat 70 feet 4-inch pipe _ £2 12 6 

m 2 . „ 120 ,, ,,,,-426 

a „ 260 ,, „ „ - 6 12 e 

Dwttvgred free to any Station In England or Wales. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO.. 

Iron Founders , Engineers & Contractors, 

81, Bankelde, Southwark. London, S.B. 

Hooking's New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from 13 
to 15houm,andoftenf rom 
15 to SO hours, with one 
small charge of common 
G«s Coke of the cb-apeet 
kind. For economy and 
etliciency in combination 
with cleanliness and com* 
fort these Boilers are. 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt, the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Conser¬ 
vatories, Halls, and other 
Buildings where little at¬ 
tention U required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRANKLIN HOCKING 
, k CO. (Limited), 37, 
and Efficient. Hanover St. Liverpool 


OPEC1AL NOTICE to buyers of Greenhouses. 

KJ You can save 50 per cent, by inspecting our stock of 
ready-made greenhouses. Drawing* three stamp*.—Horti- 
' "'oiks. High 0 *—* ,Tr — J ” -’ 


Putting houses, Bicycla and Tricycle houses Item 60s. 
rach ; garden 'ramei, 6 feet by 4 Let. 31n ; lights. 8 feet by 
I feet $s.—Yorkshire Horticultural Worke, Wood Green. 
London. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Horticultural Builders, Norwich 

Manufacturers of Hot-water Apparatus, Ac. 


THE “LOUGHBOROUGH" GREENHOUSE 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 

Price, as engraving, with boiler, own feed syphon, 13 ft of 
4-in. bot-water pipe. **nd patent joints complete, £4 4s. 

Delivered free to any station. Discount for cash. 

Cost of apparatus for houses of any size on application. 

The simplest, cheapest, and most powerful apparatus made 

It requires no brick setting, no stoke-hole, and no hot-watei 
fitter for fixing. The boiler stands in the inreenhouse, the 
front only being outside and flush with the outer wall, so that 
the wholo of the heat from the boiler itself is utilised. 

It burns over 12 hours without attention at a nominal cost 
Illustrated List, with full particulars, pest free. 


<to OO., 

40, King William Street. LONDON BRIDGE. 


No. 74.-Three-quarter Span-roof Garden Frame. 

Cash Prices, Carriage Paid. 

No. 2. 8 feet long, 6 feet wide £1 15a. I Packing cases art 

No. 3. 12 feet long, 6 feet wide £i 10r charged sa a allowed 

v, a . , . ' I fonu full if returned 

No. 4. lb feet long. 6 feet wide £8 5-. 'at once. 

. Height in frmt, 11 inches; back. 32 inebee; centre. 3J 
Lights male to turn over rtet-op-s for veuti atiog 
All painted four coats auJ glare! w.lh be.t 21 os Kngh-li 
glam. Oarruge i,aid to auy railway station in England and 
Wal es, also to Edinburgh. Glasgjw, Dublin, and lie fast 


Amateurs Cheap Hot-water Apparatus. | buJ . Yorksh ire. 


G- R H 0 US H.S for e very body. - G ret n houaei 

from ids, complete Tenants' Fixtures Save 7(1 nei 

cent Di sending for our illustra’edcatalogue free— WFtl 

hui 1 y fa »v‘‘ Ao ‘ ,LIUH * L wottSSriSd.B^d.wi-d 


HHaMPION BOILER burns 12 hours without 

V attention. Complete, size No. 1, £3 15s. 6<1; No. 3, 
£4 ; No. 3. £4 5s. 6d. ; No. 4, £4 13a. 8d. To be seen In 
operation. i 

I_Q WILCOX k OO., as. Old street. Bt Lake's , 

Hot-water Apparatus 

D ANIEL L00MK8, Hot-water and General' 

Engineer, Peterborough, can supply or fix hot-water 
apparatus on the moat tn >1erate terms. References to 
nursery, where he has just fixed 900 feet with boiler. Eati 
mates free ou application. 


A Mowstfa, Eco nom ic, 


•TO PER GENT.** LESS FUEL BURNT 


• NORWICH" GREENHOUSE is port- 

seted in 


THE , 

■L able, well made, and serviceable. It la easily erect* _ 
half an hour. Price Includes stage and all necessary fittings 


Painted 1 coal 
and glass sent, 
ft. ft. £ s. d 
8 by 5.. 6 10 0 
10 by 5.. 6 15 0 
IS by <5.. 9 14 B 


Painted 3 coats 
and glazed, 
ft. ft £ a. 6 
8 by B.. 6 10 0 
10 by 5.. 8 0 0 
U by 6..13 3 0 


Packing case, 15a. 

SPAN-ROOF HOUSES same as above, tat Prices see 
Catalogue. 

NEST OP BIX HANDLIQHTB, to cover 15 Moart feel, 
‘ diminishing sizes, painted three ooeta, Sl-oz. glass 
i be had either in span-roof or lean-to pattern, £1 IBs. 


Oaab 


Awarded First Prise at the Sydney Exhibition 1390 A warded 
First Prize at the Mt bourne hxnibition 1331 Also 
A warded Silver Meda . by the R,yal Horticultural Society. 
June. 1331 foe collection oj Garden ImplementTools Ac 

Meju a lssf UVtr and br ° n:te MtdaU and UertUleue oj 

THE”"COVENTRY” LAWN MOWER 

(KauxsrEKBD). 

The great vucotss which has attended 
TilK COVENTRY UWh MuWER 
during the time it has been before the pub- 
lie enables the m xuufocturers to recom¬ 
mend it with increased ooufidanoe as 
the best and cheapest yet introduced; 
for lightneis and ex.-e in working it 
oannot be surpassed. 

it will cm wet or dry grata of 
any length, will turn io its own 
width, and is so lignt >b«l a 
lady can use a 15 in Machine 
of this make with far greater 
ease than a 10-in. of the 
ordinal y kind. 

Thtse Machines can also 
be supiliMl with 
ROLLERS at the 

B»me | nev, azd 
hi h Gibtt Rexes 

at Ihbfolionitg 


PRICED 
8-In .. £2 2*. 

10-in. .. £3 3*. 

13 in .. £4 4s. 
15-tn .. £5 5s 
18-in. .. £M8s 
Front Wooden 
Rollers forcuttiog 
verges 8in., 2* 6d; 
10 • iu , 2a. 9d. ; 

13 in , 3< ; 15-in., 
3 61; 18 in. 4s. 

each. 


CUCUMBER FRAMES, 21-oz. glass, painted three coats; 
l-Jght frame, 8 ft. by 6 ft,, £3 4s. Cd ; cases 4s., to be allowed 
when returned. The above all carriage paid to nearest Rail¬ 
way Station. Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 

0. FRAZER. Horticultural Builder. Palaoe Plain. Norwioh 


extra oost, 8-in. 6s. 6d. ; 10 in., 7s.; 15 in., 8s. 6<L ; 18-in., 9s 
each. 

Manufactured by 

NETTLf FOLD & SON j. 54 , High Holborn, London 


flKKlCNHOUSKS FOK IKK MILLION.- T on 

VJ Portable Bpan roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet Jj w _ 
£4; Lean-to, 75s. ; Paxton Span-roof, 100s • Lean-to, B5s.; 0 

Tbo Amateur, 50s.; Conservatory, 13 feet by 8 feet, £7. com¬ 
plete ; no extra charge for stages, etc. Over 3000 erected in 
*11 parts of the kingdom See press opinions. Drawings. 3d 
Estimates given rot Horticultural Buildings—Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, Wludhlll. Shipley, Yorkshire; and 
Hig h Street. Wood Gr een. London _ 

r PHE “ UNIVERSAL” Haud-light Protectors. 

-L These are constructed on the same principle as the nest 
of ban alights, but being made in longer length* are especi¬ 
ally adapted for k tchen gardens. They will be found in¬ 
valuable for protecting early Beans, Peas, and Potatoes from 
frost or birds, and oan also be strongly recommended for 
bringing on Strawberries. Easily ventilated. The set of six 
oovers, 31 square feet. Any of the sises oan be had in dozens 
or separately Orders exceeding 30a. carriage paid to ary 
railway station in England. Per set £3 13s.— 9. FRAZER, 
Horticultural Builder, Norirloh. 


PARCELS POST. 

K TO YOUR GREENHOU8E8. 

How oold has it been ? Zinc GARDEN THERMOME¬ 
TER, seif-registering, showing the extreme cold daring the 
night Indestructible, very ornamental. Aocuracy guaran¬ 
teed. Carefully packed, carriage paid. P.O O. 3s. 3d—T 
HENRI k Co., Srieutiflo Opticians, Royal Arcade, Old Bond 
Street, W.; City Branch, 120, Newgate St., E.0 


POST.—INVISIBLE WORLD81 

ENDLESS AMUSEMENT !— BOTANICAL TABLE 
MICROSCOPE, Compound Lenses, with screw adjustment, 
equal In power to a 3-guinea instrument, showing with 
extraordinary distinctness minute animalcule in a dron of 
water. MOULD IS A FOREST OF BEAUTIFUL TREKS. 
WITH FLOWERS, LEAVES, AND FRUIT. A flea apl 
pears a* large ss a beetle. No person should be without one. 
Post free. 3k. 9d_ 

T. HENRI * OO., Scientific Opticians, Royal Arcade, Old 
Bond Street, W.: City Branch. ISO, Newgate St., J5.U. 
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THE “LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER 

The enormous patronage these Boilers are receiving proves 
them to be the cheapest, moat efficient, economical in fuel, and 
■imploat to manage of any Boiler. Nearly 2000 In use. In every 
county. Will burn over Li hours without attention. 

Price from £2 12s. 

Two new sizes now ready, Complete Heating Apparatus from 

£4 12s., carriage paid. 

CAUTION.— Imitations qf this celebrated Boiler having 
been attempted, we warn the public against purchasing Boilers 
professing to heat a larger amount of piping for about the tarns 
cost, which have never stood the test of a single season. 

Perfect success guaranteed where our directions are followed. 

MESSENGER & OO.'S SPAN AND LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS 

Are made in lighU. are very portable, and easily put up by local 
tradesmen. Having made a speciality of these Greenhouse*, we 
can confidently recommend them aa by far the cheapest and best 
, „ houses made. 

Lean-t* 12 ft by 8 It.. £12 15fl.; Span, £18 6e.; Lean-to, 10 ft by 6 ft., £0 106. 0d carriage paid. See advertisement (alternate week.) for Cinder Sifters, specially 

adaDttsd for Greenhouse Area. ' ^ 


MESSENGER & OO., 


adapted lor Greenhouse fires. 

LOUGHBOROUGH, 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 
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[Makcii 13, 1884. 


Webbs' 


BOXES 

OF 

GARDEN 

SEEDS. 


Sent Fxee 
"by POST 
or BAIL. 


WEBBS’ 

12/6 

BOX 

CARRIAGE 
FREE. 


CONTAIN8 
4 pints Peas, 1} pints Beans 
(Broad), 1 pint Beans (French 
Dwarf) 1 pint Beans (French 
Runner), 1 pkt. Beet. 1 pkt. 
Borecole, 1 packet Brussels 
Sprouts, 2 pkts. Broccoli, 2 
pkts. Cabbage, 2 pkts. Carrot, 
1 pkt Cauliflower, 1 pkt. 
Celery, 2 ozs. Cress. 1 pkt 
Cucumber, 1 pkt Endive, 1 
pkt Lock, 2 pkts Lettuce, 2 
ozs. Mustard, 2 pkts. Onion, 
l pkt. Parsley, 1 pkt. Par¬ 
snip, 2 pkts. Radish, 2 ozs. 
Spinach, 1 pkt Savoy, 1 pkt. 
Tomato, 2 pkts. Turnip, 1 pkt. 
Vegetable Marrow, 2 pkts. 
Herbs. 


OTHER BOXES at 
os., 10s. 6d., 21s., ills, (id., 
an d 42s. eac h. 

From BERKS. 

From the R*v. W. R. Baker, Hagbourne 
Vicarage, Didcot.—“I waa greatly pleased 
with the Collection of Seeds supplied by you 
last year. They gave entire satisfaction 
throughout. I wish you to send me another 
case this spring."—January 19, 1884. 




fW 

l PQPUIlfcK. 

fc@XES 

'.i— 

i GEM_, 

K«C ’I 

* TKE GARDENS 

OF_ 

. &.fcftDlES 

AMATEUR^ 

2 , 4 ®/.% 

t/Qb each 

WEBBS’ 2/6 BOX 


3 varieties Hardy Annuals 
3 varieties Hulf-hardu Actuals 
1 packet trefloating Flowers (mixed) 
J packet Truffaut s French Aster 
1 packet Balsam (c> oice mixed) 

I pacret Migno> ette 
1 packet Sweet Pea 
1 packet German Ten-week Stocks 
1 packet Ornamental Glasses (mixed) 


Contents 
of other 
Bozos 
on 

sppliostioa- 



THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY. STOURBRIDGE 


3 Abutilons for Is. 

3 Artillery Plants, It. 

3 Begonias (perpetual), 
Is. Gd. 

6 Begonias (tuberous), 
2«. 3d. 

6 Variegated Geraniums 
for ?* 

3 White Clipper, Is. 

3 Salmon Vesuvius, Is. 

3 Crimson Vesuvius, Is. 

3 Happy Thought, is. 

12 Scarlet Vesuvius, 2s. 

12 White Vesuvius, 2a. 

3 Distinction. Is. 

12 Christine (pink). 2s. 

12 Double Vesuvius, 2a. 

12 Gold-lea', 2a. Gd. 

12 Bronze. 2a. Gd. 

6 Scented leaf for 2s. 

G Ivy-leaf for 2a. 

0 Ivy leaf, very aelect, 
2s. 6d. 

6 NewCbrys4iuthen>ums,6s. 
2 Lady Selbome, most 
lovely white, Is. 

6 Large flowering, Is. Gd. 

6 Japanese, Is Go. 

6 Pom pones, Is. Gd. 
fl Karly-flowering, la Gd. 
i Single varieties (new), 
^ 2 a Gd. (ladies'favourites) 
12 Calceolarias Golden 
Gem, 2s. 

12 Calceolarias for green¬ 
house, 2a 

1 Scarlet Cactus Dahlia, 
9d. 

1 White Cactus Dahlia. 9d. 
1 Dahlia Glare of the Gar¬ 
den, 9d. 


KINDLY READ THIS QUITE THROUGH. 

John Green’s Rooted Cuttings. 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3d. P.O.O. payable at 
N orurich. 

Testimonials dally arriving. The following it an 
example of hundreds received “ Please send me Cata¬ 
logue for 1884. I was quite pleased with what i nart 
from you lost year I intend to have more this year. 
What I exhibited did well”—G. J., Jersey. 

1 White Queen, Od. ; aeed 
la per packet. 

1 Paragon, (hi. ; aeed, la. 
per packet 


1 Packet choice mixed 
single Dahlia Seed, la. 

6 Show and Fancy Dahlias, 

2s. 3d. 

6 Single Dahlias for 3s. 

G Pompones for 2s. 3d. 

6 Splendid new Coleus, 3s. 

♦i Choice Coleus, la 3d. 

G New Fuchsias for 4t. Gd. 

G Exhibition Fuchsias for 
2s. 6d. 

G Decorative Fuchsias for 
la Gd. 

G Splendid Gloxinias for 
2s. 3d. 

3 Named Heliotropes for 

la 6d. 

G Heliotropes (common) 
for Is. 3d. 

4 White Paris Daisies, la 
3 Yellow Paris Daisies. Is. 

2 Blue Paris Daisies (Aga- 

thasa), la 

G Zonal Geraniums, 1st 
selection, for 3s. 

6 do., 2nd selection, for 3a. 
6 do., 3rd selection, for 2s. 
6 do., mixed, for Is. 3d 
G Herbaceous Phlox, 2s.3d 
G Named Pentstemoos, 
2a. 3d. 

12 Mixed Pentstemons, 2s 
G Salvias, all different, 3s. 
G Show* and Fancy Pelor 
goninms. 2s 

6 Regal or Fringed do., 4s. 
2 Scarlet Musk, la 


ROSES 20 acres 

Well rooted, many shoo ted, truly named, of 
matured vigorous growth, and of the beet kinds. 
Bushes, R. 8. k Co.’s selection, 8a per do*., 60a 
per 100, packing and carriage free for cash with 
order. Standards, 16s. do*., or 100 free for 120* 

These World-famed ROSES can Dot 
fall to give the greatest satisfaction 

BOSES 

IN POTS ; *11 the best New and Old English 
and Foreign sorts, from 18s. to 36s. per do*. 

Descriptive Lists free on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO, 

WORCESTER. 


The following may be planted in the garden at ones. 
Anemone japonic* alba, Gd. Fatuiee, la doz. 


each 

AntUrhinnma, Is. per doz. 
Arabia, white and varie¬ 
gated, la doz 
Giant Thrift, Gd. each. 

Old Crimson Clove Carna¬ 
tion, 3 for 2a., 6 for 3a. 
Carnations, one year old 
needling*, including 
Greuadln, 2a. doz, 
Mynsntia dlpaitiflora,lado7 


Double Bachelor*’ Button* 
4 for la. 

Rudbeckia Newmannl, Od 
each. 

Pyrethrum uliglnoaum, Gd. 
each. 

Daisies, red, white, and 
pink, la doz. 

Everlasting Sweet Peas, Gd. 

each. 


Double white and purple Single Potentillos, 3a. doz. 

Rockets, Gd. each. 4s. doz. ViMat the Czar, 8a doz 
Single Sweet Rockets, la 
dozen. 

Aqullegias, choice. 2a. doz 
Pyrethrums, single, great 
favourites,per doz. 2s 64; 
strong clumps, Gd. each. 


Violet Marie Louise,4s.doz 
Irue old double yellow 
Wallflower, 6d. each, 
for la. 

Single Wallflower*, 1*. doz. 


All above are correctly named, and will be lound strong , 
healthy, and vigorous, and guaranteed to please. 

J O H N aRBB N, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorp e, Norwich . 

FERNS A SPECIALITY, 

All Intending Purchasers or 

FERNS AND SBLAGINELLAS 

*hould send for our SPECIAL LIST (No 401 of a large num- 
ber of meclea and varieties we now offer at 4d. and Gd each, 
CARRIAGE FREE. One pew* advantage ofthis list is 
that PURCHASERS MAY MAKE THEIR OWN SELEC¬ 
TION, and thus avoid having thowe sent which are not 

^OUR IMMENSE STOCK, 

both as to number of sorts and number of plants, belnj 
THE LARGEST IN THE TRADE, suitable for Stove and 
Greenhouse cultivation, for outdoor Fernerie* and other 
purpose* enables us to offer many varieties unprocurable 
elsewhere at the special prices quoted. 

W. X J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

S MANCHESTER. 

PANSIES (Show' and Fancy). Pinks, and other 

X Florist! flowers, finest exhibition varieties, from 4a per 
doz.. free ; Pancy Pansy Seel, genuine strain. Is . 3s 6d. 
per pkt Descriptive prioed catalogue free. One Gold, Ten 
Silver Medal* and over Fifty Prizes awarded in 1881, 1882, 
and 1883 —W M PAU L A RON. Paisley. _ 

PI IKY SAN THEM CM CUTTINGS, from 300 

Vj selected varieties. Is per dozen, free; rooted cuttings, 
2s. ner dozen, free.—WM. HANDERS, Ths Garden* Leek, 
fttaffoidihire._______ 

re 


FRUIT TREES, 

SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 


Apple*. IV,t,. Fluma, memn rescoM. 

Apricots, and other Fruit Tree* as Standard*, Dwk- 
I Pyramid* Bushes, Gordon, and Trained Trees In 

r *Vll?E8, excellent cane* 3* 6d. to 10a. 64. ORCHARD 
HOUSE TREES in POTS, Peache* Aprloota, Neoionu-*. 
mm from 6s Figs from 3s. 6d. 

ksCRIPTIVK LIST, containing a sketch of tho 
us of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, Soil, 
age.Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cronping. Treatment un i-r 
Glass; also their Synonym* Quality, Bia* Form, Skit- 
Colour, Flesh, Flavour, U*e, Growth, Duration. Sew*-. 
Prioe, ha. free by post. 


Richard Smith and Go.. 

WORCESTER. 


VUCCA, or Adam’B Needle, deserve* a plic> 
X In every garden, and withstands smoke. The xxvOrt 
mentioned Aloe-like kinds are perfectly hard* and auit.r 
for planting linglf, In groups, or for vestibule* Yuca 
glonoea rendula, Y filamentowa, Y. recurs, from 3* Ip 
delivered free ; very handsome spodm e ns 
I cels post). 3* 6d. to 7* Gd. each.— RICHARD SMITH 
GO., Worcester. 


fl REEFERS for Wallsj Trelliaea. Ac., In gre-v 

\J variety. By planting what it suitabl* an ansiabt. 

ibject may easily be madeNnrwer 


Advice on application.—Rif HARD 
neu and Seed Merchant*. Worcester. 


SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, & FARM 

CAREFULLY SELECTED, 

and feom which may be expected 

THE BEST RESULTS 

EVER YET ATTAINED. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST. 

containing copious, Interesting, and 
Information, free 


READY.—New and interesting cata¬ 
logue of Pansiew and other florists' flowers post free, 
for 2 stamp*. gTatin to purchaser*.—Wx. SANDERS, The 
Gardens. Leek, Staffs.__ 

flARRIAGE FREE.—Novelties and all varie 

VJ ties Garden and Flowrr Seed* best quality, very chuap 
12 Gladioli, Is. 44 ; collections, 12 named, 3«., 4s , 5* 3d 
7*64 The cheapest in the trade Carnations, I^cotee* 
twelve named. 7s. ; six, 3* Gd.. free. Lists free.-D IVIDSON, 

Seedsman, Irvine. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO 

SEED MERCHANTS & NURSERYMEN. 

WORCESTER. 


KEW BASPBEBEY — Eaumfortli's Seeilir 

Testimonial from Mr Thomas Laxton. Bedford 
*• Baumfoiths Seedling Raspberry has sgain pryv*d 
best of all ml Raspberries trial at Giilfoid (4 varieties) 
Prices .-Planting cam* 25a. p:x 100, 4*. per do* 
Fiuitiug canes. 35s. „ 6s. „ 

KAItLY ORDER* RESPECTFULLY SOLICITID. 

EDMUND P HI LIP DIXON 

The Yorkshire Seed Establishment. Hull. 


Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor. * 
Robinson, at the t ittice, 37. bout ham pton 8treeL in the p 
of St Pawl, f’orent Garden in the City of *“ 

March 16. 1884. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1884. 


KKOIBTKRED AT THK 
GENERAL POST OFFIOB 
AS A NEWSPAPER, 


ONE PENNY. 


TNDEX TO “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

X VoL V., U now ready price Id., poet free l|d._ 


X VoL V„ is now ready price id., post free ljd. _ 

onnn A2ALEA8.— Healthy plants, well 

a Uv \J set with buds, best varieties for forcing in 5-inoh 
Dots, such as ▲ Boraig, double white. Ac, 90s. and 25a. 
dozen. See catalogue,—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
Upton. Forest Gate. E. _ 

TU8TINCT AND CHOICE FERNS.—Choil- 

an thee eiegans (the Lady's LaceTern), very elegant, la. ; 
Oymnogramma Mertenai, the best golden Fern, 9d. ; Dorjop- 
toris palmata, most distinct and beautiful, 9i.; Lygodium 
scaodens, the c.imbing Fern, 9d. ; Pteiia argyrea, Silver Fern, 
fid.; Athyrium Goringianum tricolor, beautifully variegated, 
If. ; Blechnum corcovadense (Tree Fern), ML ; Phlebodium 
»umm. 6d.; the eight for 4s. 6d See catalogue.—W. M. 
CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, E. _ 

flYCLAMEN PERSICUM.—The best Covent 
\J Garden strain; conns as large as a Walnut, 3s. 0<L and 
Sa. dozen 'smaller, 2s. Cd. dozen. See catalogue.—W. M. 
CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, E. 

fJHOICE and RARE PALMS.—The following 

vs are amongst the most elegant in cultivation: Cocos 
Weddelliana. Is. 6d. ; Areca Verschaffeltl, la.; Kentia 
Bahnoreana. Is. 6d.: K. Forsteriana Is. 6d. ; Geonoma 
gracilis. Is. fid : Aieca sapida, Is. 6d. ; Euterpe edulis, 9<L ; 
or the seven for 8a.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
Forest Gate, B. _ 

onnn SHOW and decorative pelar. 

OVJU U GONTUMS.—Twelve splendid named varieties 
iaclnding the best grown for Covent Garden, such as Mer- 
mens, Scarlet Gem. Tommy Dodd, St. Monde, Duchess of 
Edinburgh, ha. for 5s.; strong plants in pots or by post: see 
catalogue for these and new varieties — W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery, Up ton, Forest Gate, E. _ 

A ZA liRA MOLLIS. — Nobody can conceive 

£x the beauty of these plants without seeing them. 
Colours range from red to yellow. They are perfectly hardy 
and also excellent for forcing or cool greenhouse culture. 
Plants well set with buds, 18e and 25s dozen. See catalogue. 
—W. M. CROWE Boleyn Nunary, Upton, Forest Gate, E . 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE by Chubb'i 

\J Patent Process.—The Prince of Wales' gardener writes: 
" Your fibre is simply perfection, and a thorough boon In 
horticulture." Sacks, Is. fid. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 
life,; 20 sacks, 23s ; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacksincluded); truck 
load, free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of G special 
'1 iality granulated in saoks only, 2s. fid. each (2 prise medals). 
TenmLstrlctiycash with order.—CHUBB ROUND A CO., 


■pRUIT TREES! FRUIT TREES!!—This is the 

| X best time for planting. 10,000 well-grown trees to be 
sold at the following cheap prices for cash, with Instructions 
for successful cultivation : Stock trees. Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, 40 b., 60s. and 75s. per 100.-T. J. HAWKINS. 
F.R H.B , Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

pLEAKANCE SALE.—10,000 strong trees that 

yJ will bear fruit at once, to be sold at a sacrifice to dear 


OUTTON’S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 

O DIPLOME DHONNEUR. AMSTERDAM, 1883. 

BUTTON'S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEfiDS, 

Special Gold Medal, Melbourne. 1880. 


very fine pyramid or trained trees. 5s. each. 60s. dozen ; in 
pots 7s. od. and lCs. fid. eaoh.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 
Hillin gdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

CLEARANCE SALE (Bargain).—Several hun- 

vf dred well-grown Gooseberry and Currant bushes, 3-year 
urieties only: ground wanted; will 


and 4-year-old trees, best varieties only: ground wanted; will 
take 16e. per 100, 70s. for 600,120s. for lOOO. or 2s. 6d. per doz. 
-T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath Uxbridge. 

fjLEARANCE SALK.-15,000 Rosea in best 

yJ varieties, dwarf Hybrid Perpetual* with shoots 3)feet and 
4 feet long, 5e. fid. dozen, or if net less than 100 be taken 35s. 
£7 10 b. for 500, £12 10s per 1000.-T. HAWKINS, F R.H.S., 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 

rjLEARANCE SALK.—Roses! Roses!—Bar- 

yJ gain.—Fine straight standards, in good varieties, fine 
bush^ heads,^12s. dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 


is, m good va 

HAWKINS, 


Jected Hybrid Perpetual#, (lash with order.—T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

fjYCLAMBN GRANDIFLORUM, White 

yJ Swan, persicnm, and all the very best varieties, fine 
large plants, with a profu ion of the most beautiful flowers, 
nothing could surpass them, price 18s. per dozen, package 
free —T. J. HAWKINS, F.R H.8,, Hillingdon Heath, Ux¬ 
bridge. 

jTJHRi SANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, from 2U0 

yJ of the beat show varieties. Is. dozen, 12B. tire collection. 
-T, HAWKIN8. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

HARDEN LAS.—Strong plants of this choioe 

VJ and very beautiful ly sce nted flower, SB. each, 30i. per doz.; 
very cheap.—T. J. HAWK INS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


18a ; 20 sacks, 23e; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included); truck 
load, free on rail, £2. Limited quantities of G special 
oality granulated in saoks only, 2s. fid. each (2 prise medals). 
Terms, strictly cash with order.—CHUBB ROUND k CO., 
FihreWortaTweet Ferry Road MUlwall. London. B 

OISHUR8T COMPOUND, used by leading 

vj gardeners since 1859. against red spider, mildew, thrips. 
green fly. and other blight. One to two ounces to the gallou 
of soft water; four to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake against 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations Intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, Is., 3s , and 10b. fid. 


fJJSHURST1NE keeps boots dry and soft on 
VJ wet pound ; boxes, fid. and Is from the trade —Whole* 
tile from PRICE'S Patent Candle Go., L imited. London. 

BEGONIA ROOT’S, now starting into growth. 

U Laing’s Seedlings are the best and cheapest, 1 dozen, in¬ 
cluding a good white. 4s , half dozen, 2s. 2d., free by parcels 
gost.—JOHN LAING k CO.. Begonia Growers, Forest Hill, 

VainG’ s gold medal begonias. - 

U Choice hybridised Seed, all new and of unequalled 
quality. Saved from our prize plants. Sealed packets: single. 
Is.. 2s. fid., and 5e. ; double, 2s. fid.. 3s. fid., and 5s. All free 
by post.-J. LAING * CO.. Forest Hill. 8.E. 

QTA1N AND VARNISH Ci mbined.-Brown 

Q Antiseptic Stain Varnish, for all exposed Woodwork, 
Fences, Greenhouses, Stables, Cowsheds etc. It preserves 
wood better than paint, and is about one-fifth the cost. Price, 
3s. pe• gallon ; samples free. Also Water Stains. Oak, Ma- 
hogan j. and others at fie. per gallon —FRISWELL. SIMP¬ 
SON, AMD HOLLIOK. Bushbury Works, Hackney Wiok, 

TATEST NEWS FROM EGYPTi^Bntish 

Ll Consulate, Suakim.—" Dear Sirs,—Pleasa send me one 
of yoor seed and plant catalogues."—Signed, N. Bailer, 
H_b M. Consul at Suakim. Our beautiful flower seeds are 
grown all over the kingdom and also abroad. We make a 
speciality of them. A special list will be sent, post free, to 
ill applicants —RYDER k SON, Sale, Manchester. 

TVAFFODLL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFADOWN- 

Lf DILLTES.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on application.-BARR k SON, 12, 
King Street, Covent Garden. W.O. 


and beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
Hill i ngdon Heat h. Uxbridge_ 

pELARGONIUMS. — Handsome plants In 

X 4$-inch pots, just comiDg into bloom, all the choicest 
varieties. 10s. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, F.RH.8,, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

(TEN iSTAS—Beautiful bushy plants in large 

VX pot», full of bloom, 8s. per dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

PUCHSIACUTTINGS.—100 best named varie- 

X ties, including Mrs. Bundle, Lucy Finals, Earl Beacons- 
field, and all the lateet varieties. Is. dosen; 7s. 100.— 
T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

RAHLIAS, single and double. The finest 

J-f collection procurable. 25,000 stock roots for sale, 6s. 
do zen.—T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PANSIES, VIOLAS, AND DAISIES,—A very 

X extensive assortment of these interestins spring bloom¬ 
ing plants. Is. dozen,—T, J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbridge 

ARUM LILIES—Few dozen of these very 

H. beautiful trumpet-shaped Lilies, now throwing up 
flowering spikes, will be in toll bloom by Easter, price IQs. 
per dozen.—T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Oxbridge 

CJEED POTATOES, fine selected seed, guaran 

W teed true to name, at Icbb than wholesa'e price. School 
master, 7s. fid. per cwt. ; Magnum Bonum. 7s fid.; Victorias 
6s. ; and Champions. 5s.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Uxr ridge. 

fjUCUMBKK PLANTS.-Telegraph, fender 

yJ and True, Marquis of Lome ; floe healthy plants, care¬ 
fully packed, 9s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilllrgdon 
Heath. Ux brid ge._ 

rPOMATOES.—Strong, vigorous plants of all 

X the be#t market varieties, is. per dozen, carefully 
packed.-T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. 

PVEJKV MAN HIS OWN TINKER.—Solder- 

u ing Tools, free by parcels post. Is. 9d.—THE NATIONAL 
TOOL CO., Aston, Birmingham. 


QUTTON’8 PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 

P Prizs Medal, Farts, 1878. _ 

OUTTONB GRA8S SEEDS FOR GARDEN 

O LAWNS. Per bushel, 25 j. ; per gallon, SB. 3d. I 

OUTTON’S GRASS SEhDS FOR TENNIS 

O LAWNS. Per bushel 22s. 6d ; per gallon. 3b. _ 

OUTTONS GRASS SEEDS FOR CRICKET 

O GROUNP8 Per bushel. 20s ; nev gailo* U 9* _ 

OUTTON’S PAMPHLET on LAWNS, their 

O formation and Improvement, gratis and post fre*. 

OUTTON’S FLOWER SEEDS in PACKETS, 

P 3d. to 5s. each, poet free. Particulars on application. 

BUTTON'S FLOWER SEEDS m collections, 


P 2b. fid. to 63s. each, free by post or rail Particular i on 
application. 

DUTTON'S VEGETABLE SEEDS in collec- 

P tiona. 5b. to 213b. each, carriage free. Particulars on 
application. 

OUTTON’S SEEDS DIRECT FROM READ- 

P ING. All goods value 20s. carriage free. _ 

BUTTON'S SEEDS DIRECT FROM READ- 

P ING Prloc liata post free. _ 

BUTTON & 80NS, the Queens Seedsmen, 

P and by Special Warrant to the Prinoe of Wales, 
REAPING, BERK8. _ 

OURPLUS STOCK. — Handsome and choice 

P evergreen and deciduous trees for avenue*, parks, 
gardens, streets, Ac. Very good and cheap. List free on 
application.-RICHARD SMITH A GO., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchant*. Worcester. _ 

□LOWERING SHRUBS.—Lilac, Mock Orange, 

X Weigela, Almond, Althaea. Berberis, Cherry, Oytisus, 
Hydrangea, Hypericum, Mezereum, Kibes, Spit sea, Rhus, 
Viburnum, Ac.. 8b. per dozen. Descriptive list free. 
RICHARD SMITH AMD CO., Nurserymen and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester. 

“DOSES.—The “Highgate” Packet contains 12 

XV Standard and 12 dwarf Hybrid Perpe.oala one of a sort, 
true to name, grown on the Barnet Nurseries. Forwarded 
carriage free to any address, on receipt of Post Office order 
for one guinea, or half the qu antity , not carriage free, for 
half a guinea, payable to WM. CUTBU8H A 80JT, Limited, 
Nurserymen, Higfagate. London, N. 

BORDER CARNATION MARY MORRIS.- 

X J First-class Certificate awarded to H. G. Smyth A 
beautiful roee-coloured self, very highly coented, of great 
size, very full, and of perfect shape; does not bant the calyx; 
a very free bloomer and vigorous grower, and perfectly hardy 
—See Gardeners' Chronicle, August 4.1883, page 146. Price 
2 b. each or 3s. fid. pair ; cash with order.—H. G, 8MYTF, 
21, Goldsmith Street. Drury Lane. W.O 

EXTRAORDINARY Lilium aumfcum, war- 

XJ ranted the finest bulbs, will bloom splendidly this Bes¬ 
son; six 5s : three- 2 bJW carriage paid ; cultural direc- 
tions enclosed.—M. VEBEY, 4, Oppidans Road, London, N. W. 

T ILIUM EXIMIUM, immense pure white 

XJ flowers, very fragrant flowering bulbs, six. 5s.: three 
2s. fid,, carriage paid.-M. VEBEY, 4, Oppidans Road, Lon- 
don* irw. _I_ t ■ 

1" ILIUM VIRGIN ALE, extremely beautiful, 

XJ large heavy bulbs of this thoroughly reliable Lily, blooms 

T ILIUM 8PLENDENS, an extremely beau* 
XJ tlful dwarf Lily, perfectly hardy, will grow anywhere : 
■lx, 5s : three, 2^6d. carriage pald.-M. VEBEY, 4, Oppidans 
Road . London. N.W. _ 

"ROUBLE TUBEROSE, the Pearl, a deli- 

u ciously perfumed variety ; one spray will scent large 
house; six 2s.. oan-iage paid.-M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
Road. London, N.W _ 

T ILIUM KRAMERI.—Large flowerirg bulbs 
XJ of tbu rare and exquisite rose-ooloured L<ly; three, 


4s. 6d.. carriage paid. 
London. N.W. 


VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, 
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Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 



XFING TUKODO.EE dwarf Nasturtium, the 
IV. true scarlet bedder, black foliage, superior to Geranium, 
continued mass of bloom until November. Seeds from strain 
supplied last season, os, 1*. 9d., or good packet, IS stamps. 
My strain of this variety is own saving, and so much in de¬ 
mand. that 1 have a very large sale for it. Order early to pre¬ 
ve nt djeappoirtmept. _ 

C ARMINE OAKDYTdB'T, kunnett’s noted 
strain, dwarf habit. Beds sown with this variety pre¬ 
sent one mass of vivid i&rmine bloom. Ounoe, la. 9d; half- 


HUGER LILY.—See last week s Gardening.— 

I 5 bulbs of this lovely hardy Lily, Is. Id., free. Only a 
few doacn left.- MOBLE Y A 00.. Fulwood. Preston. 

ftBOICE FERN8 for Hoorn Culture.—Three 
w nice plants of the very graceful Plots serrulate. Is. 3d., 
free ; oarefully paoked, sure to rive satisfaction. By far the 
beet Fern for room culture.—MOBLEY A 00., Fnlwood, 
Prest on. ___ 

QlX CHOICE named Zonal Geraniums, all 
V* different. 4 single and t double. Is. lOd. free; well 
rooted cutttnps from oar magnificent oolieotion, IS, 3s. 6d„ 

tree.—MOBLEY k CO , Falwood. Prestep. _ 

01X CHOICE named Fuchsias, to include 
v elegane. Is. (ML, free. Nlo* well rooted citings, cara- 
fnlly paoked. from our splendid oolieotion.—MOBLEY k 00., 
Fnlwood. Preston. __ 


\J Castor-oil plant, 6d and la pkt.; Nlootlana aflinls. 
fid and la. pkt. (white, sweet-*oented, greenhouse Tobaooo 
plant* | Gi»nt Scarlet Mignonette, fid. and Is pkt.; Sweet 
Pea. fid and le. pkt. (mizedl: mixed 8unflower, fid. pkt. I 
the lovely annual Salpigloesis. fid. pkt.; Night Stock, fid. pkt. 
MO BLEY k OO.. Fulwood. Preston. _ 

V TOLAS.—Twelve plants of the beautiful Blue 
Viols Tory. Is. fid, free; 24. Sa. fid., free. These beau¬ 
tiful hardy flowers are one mats of bloom from Msy until 
late in autumn. Twelve Yellow Sovereign. 1> 7d., free; 
taken from oold frames. — MOBLEY k CO., Fnlwood, 
Presto n. __ 

6 CHOICES named Chrysanthemums, Is. 6d., 
free, to include the beautiful golden-bronze Calliope, 
all different: 12 varieties, to inolude above, 2s. 6d., free; 
nice little pla nts.—MOBLBY k OO., Fulwot d, Preston. 

f AST OFFER. — Delicious soent through 

XI house produced by spray of doable white Pearl 
Tuberose; four blooming roots Is 6d., fiee: six, 2s.. free, 
with cultural directions. — MOBLEY k CO., Fnlwood, 
Free ton. 


COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL, 

39, WATZ&LQO BOAS, LONDON, 8.1. 

QEED CATALOGUE, containing about 1800 

O varieties of Flower Seeds. aU the leading Vegetable* 
and list of Bulbs. Ac., for spring planting. Hundreds of 
testim mials received. Bead the following as a sped men 
of many.____ 


HPSTHETiC Beau Ideal .Single Sunflowers; 

U-l large packets Is.; annual Lupines, all colours, exceed¬ 
ingly pretty, foliage Fern li ie, racket* Is _ 

(VltJN A MENTAL GRACES. — Mo bouquet 
v complete without their graceful and refreshing contrast; 
Collection of nine of the prettiest varieties, my selection, 
2s. fid.; or mixed packets, Is. fid. Sow at onoe open ground 
or pots. _ 

■pEARL TUBEROSE, greatly in demand for 
X bouquets, button-holes, perfume exquisite, cream bloom, 
grows in any greenhouse, and flourishes in open ground if 
started In bottom-beat. Four large bulbs, 2s. fid.; dozen, 
8 s. fi d. __ 

IT YACINTHUS CAN DICAN8 produces spikes 
U 5 feet. Pure white, bell-shaped flowers, useful for 
bouquets. Handsome specimens for beds or vases, being 
tropical in effect; three bulbs, guaranteed bloom, 2s. fid., 
free. _ 

HALENDULA OFFICINALIS Meteor, the 

V new Marigold; greatly admired; bears large, double 

E low flowers; will now anywhere. packets Is. and fid. Old 
g lbh p ot Marigold, intense double orange, paoletfid,, free. 

ESTHETIC FAVOURITE ART F0LWER8 

ID Kith real nstbetic names, in twelve different sorts, all 
novel, attractive, easy or culture: each packet bean cultural 
instructions. This collection will delight every lady skilful 
at ait w^rk, or admirer of tinrle flowers; eaoh. 3s. fid 

f ILIUM AUKATUM, picked bulbs, such as 
«XI will bloom splendidly this season, six free, 5s. fid., one 
for 20 stamps. 

TOADSTONE'8 MIGNONETTES .-Package 

D containing half onnoe Parson’s Best White Bedding. 
1 ounce large flowering for beds, end enough Miles's Spiral 
and Golden Queen for two pots, post free, 3s. fid. 

pAVOURITE ART FLOWERS.-Tall, Single 

X Sunflowers, the iEathetio Beau Ideal; Glsnt Mam¬ 
moth Bun flowers, and Dwarf Double Orange Sunflowers; 
•too the Tricolor Marguerites. May all be sown at onoe. open 
ground. Packet eontaining one of each, 3s. fid., poet free. 

MICOTIANA AF FINIS.—Quite the prettiest, 

Xv sweeteet of greenhouse novelties, prodaoee freely large 
white blossoms of most delicious fragrmnoe (resembling Jessa> 
mine or Bouvardia), one spray of whioh will perfume green¬ 
house. Can be grown either in or outdoors with but ordinary 
oonvenienoes or skill. Sturdy plants, each la. 9d., free. 
Packet seed. Is. Id., with cultural hint s._ 

M0VELTLR8 IN SWEET PE AS.-In vincible, 

Xe scarlet, brilliant strain (own saving); Butterfly, pure 
white, delicately laoed lavender-blue iFairy Queen, flesh 
ooloured: 400 seeds of eaoh, free. 2s. fid. 


T A8T OFFER.—Toilea surpurba, 2<. lid , free, 
I XI carefully picked. 1 his exquisite Filmy Fern ought to 


XI carefully picked. Ibis exquisite Filmy Fern ought to 
be grown in tvtry rase; rery rate T. pellucids, 3s. 6d., 
—MORT.wy k OO . Fnl* ool I’rornn_ 


HNLY la. id., free, 12 blooming bulbs of the 

magnificent Gladioli; 24, 2s. 2d . free ; or 50, 4s.. free. 
Brst time to plant ont-< f-dno*n ; produce a perfect blaze of 
bloom In summer.—MOBLEY k OO . Fulwood, Preston. 


1NJ EK LELAOTKUPE (Petasitee fragrans). 

* * —This delioiously seen ted hardy flower, which blooms 
in the depth of winter, ihould find a corner in every garden; 

2 roots Is. 4d., free : or 4 2s. *d , frte. Bee article last week’s 
QARDNuntq.— MOBLBY AND OO., FulWood, Preston. 

nHARMING Coleus.—Si* perfectly distinct I 
yj varieties, no two all*e, nloe small well-rooted plants. 


gate every satisfaction The Asters, Stocks, and Verbenas 
were simply superb, and the admiration of ail who saw them. 
—Mr. Wm Pains, Wildwood*. Hampstead.” Awarded by 
the Committee of the Boyal Horticultural Society on the 
ilth inst. a Baakaian Medal for a group of Narcissus and 
Anemone fulgena flowers. See gardening papers. Catalogue 
thiee stamps, allowed for on fi rst order. _ 

MEW PEAS.—Trial Packet, 2s. 6d., poet free, 
XI containing packet each of following euperb hinds:— 
Telephone. Telegraph, Earliest of All, Marvel, Pride of the 
Market, Day’e Bunrfee. 


COLLECTION8 of flower seeds, 12 packets 

V/ seeds, suitable for rockeries, 2a. fid., 6 packets. Is. fd.: 
sweet-scented flowers, 12 packets, 2s fid., 6 packets, la. 3d; 13 
I packets hardy perennials for flower borders. 2s fid.: 6 Dwcksta, 
it. 3d.; 6 packets ornaihental fouafis plant* Is. 3d.; U 
pa ckets Esthetici flowers with aetherifl names. Is 2d. 

WHITE 'FLOWERS for Bouquets, etc.—12 
■ v packets white flowers for cutting 3a.; 6packets, la. Cd.: 
12 packets new and showy annuals, 3a ; 0 packet* la. M; 
12 packet choice i oritta’ flower. 7s fid.. 6 packets 4s _ 

pVERLASTJLNG and Ornamental Grasses, etc. 
■XI —Everlasting flowers, 15 packet*, 3s.; 10 packets, Sa f 
6 packet*. Is 3d. Ornamental Grasses for winter bouquet* 
etc. 12 packets 2a, 6 packets. Is. 3d. All the above ooUeettonS 
are arranged withe »re and contain a very liberal supply of 
see ds of the fib eat quality, 


v/ varieties no two alDe, nice small well -routed plants. 
Is. fid., free; oarefully paoked lu tin box.—MOBLEY and 
OO., Fulwo od, Preston. _ 

rjHBAP Christinas Boses,4roots, Is. 8d., free; 
yj 6, 2s. 4d, free. These are strong blooming roots that 
will produce splendid-blooms next winter. This le best time 
to plant; atoak limited, therefore early orders requested.— 
MOBLEY an» OO., FUlwood. Preston. _ 

OWEET BRIER, stock limited, 5 plants only 
u le. fid., free. Foliage of this Boee is delioiously scented, 
capital for placing among cut flowers, quite hardy, but suit¬ 
able for pot oulture. Best time to plant.—MORLEY k OO., 
Fulwood, Pieston._ 


capital for placing among cut flowers quite hardy, but suit¬ 
able for pot oulture. Best time to plant.—MORLEY k OO., 



I ILIUM AUKATUM, large bulbs in finest 
XI possible condition; 5000 sold this season. “Splendid 
sample of LUium aufatum.”—Mr. ton PaTsbSOH. Head 
Gardeher to the Queen. See also reports m gardeflbf 
papers Oct. last. Each fid.. la, lk. 3d., and Is. fid satin 
per dozen, fis., fie.. 12s, 15s, and 18s If any other Lilies. 
Bee seed catalogue (pages 50 and 51)._ 


Ins); Butterfly, 

; Fairy Queen, flesh 


MIGHT SCENTED STOCK—The flowers of 
XI this Stock are delightfully perfumed, especially in the 
evening, and after rain. F ardy, out can be grown In green¬ 
house, fid, a nd Is pa cket, free, with dir ections 

QUNFLOWERS.—AmericanMammoth; largest 

W variety grown ; seed saved from enormons heads; large 
packet, 12 stamps; also dwarf Sunflowers, charming as ont 
flowers; paoke*, Is 

□END FOR LOADSTONE’S FLORAL BUD- 

W GET, twelve favourite annual* prioe Is. fid., fres A 


W GET, twelve favourite annual* prioe Is. fid., fres A 
lady writes: Your Floral Budget made my garden mote say 
than a collection at 10s. fid, bought elsewhere " _ 

HORN FLOWERS, azure blue German national 
yj flower; also pure white Cornflowers; charming as out 
floweiB; large packet* 12 stamps each; sow now in open 
ground; also in rose colour. 

DRENCH DWARF POPPIES.—Make gay 

X garden without trouble. Grow anywhere; charmingly 
bright; greatly pleased all patrons last season. Seed saved 
from bed 8 yards square, large packet. Is.; ounce, 2s; fres 


Bose* Ca rn ations. Hardy Climber* whioh will be found oom- 
Diet* Guides, in their way. on the various plants; eaoh past 
free, 3 stamp* Letters of Query only mutt oontain 12 stamps 
toScompcnsate for time, trouble, and postage. 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

*J. LOADSTOITB 

(The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD. ESSHX. 


THE Exquisite Lace Fern and three other 

X pretty .reenhouse varieties, all different, only 2*, free; 
carefully packed.—MOB TEY A CO . Fulwood. P»est"h. 

1 O CHOICE Greenhouse Plants, only 3s. 3d.. 
XU free; all different, named, to include a beautiful 
Grevillea, greenhouae Ferns, ho.; sure to give satisfaction, 
or money returned.—MOBLEY k OO., Fulwood, Preston, 

PXQUISITE Hyacinthus oandioans, flowering 

XI item about 3 feet high, oovered with white wax-like 
bell* 4 bulbs Is. fid., free; pot at onoe, or plant in open 
g round, quite hardy.—MOBLBY k OO.. Fnlwood. Preston . 

QUPERB Begonias, 3 tubers Is. 6d, free, with 
fcJ cultural directions: fi2s. fid., free; 12 4s. fid., freejaeed 
from a magnificent strain, ?d. and 1* Id. packet free. These 
exquisite and easily grown wax-like flowers should find a 
piece in every greenhouse, cold or otherwise ; most useful for 
bedding out.—MOBLEY k OO., Fulwood. Preston. _ 

■DRUE old English double white sweet scented 
X Rocket, Is. fid. per plant free. 2 plants, 2* fid, free. Hare 
a few dozen of this much prized hardy plant, now almost 
lost to commerce, guaranteed true. —MOBLEY k OO., 
Fulwood. Preston, _•_ 

<3INGLE DAHLIAS, 2s. 3d. dozen, free. Can 

O supply nioe little seedling plants tsken from seed pans; 
if grown on in cool greenhouse will make splendid plants for 
planting out In May. We supplied seedlings last year to A. 
Oreagh. Esq., J.P., Quin, Co Clare, and this is his unso¬ 
licited testimonial.—’*8!ngle Dahlias which I got from you 
early this year were about the loveliest things that could 
he seen, extremely floriferou* and of dazzling beauty; they 
bloomed all the summer and autumn until late io Novem¬ 
ber.”- December 8th, 1883. Seed of above strain, 74., Is. Id., 
and 2* fid packet, free, with simple cultural direction*— 
MOBLBY, S OO Fulwood, Preston. _ 

T ARGE-FLOWERED, double Ivy leaved 

XJ Pelargoniums; the most beautiful for hanging baskets 
Six good kinds, free, for 2s.; twelve for 3s. fid.—F. ff. 4H. 
STANS HELD Sale. __ 

rpHE TWO BEST WINDOW FERNS, Poly 

X stiohum setosam and Oyrtomium faicatum, bright, 
glossy foliage; good plants. The pair (free) for Is. 3d.: two 
of each forTs.-F. W. k H. 8TAN8FIELD, Sal* near Man¬ 
chester._ 

□TARDY ORCHIDS.—12 choice kinds, inolud- 
XL ingsix exotic, with cultural instructions, carriage free, 
for 5*-?F. W. k ff, qTANSFlELD, Sal* near Manchest er. 

13 8 4 - 

New Potato, Anderton’s Seedling 

PERFECTION AT LAST! 

This Potato has the beautiful appearance of the Kidney 
olaes; for cooking it has no equal. Cook it whioh way you will 1 
the flavour is all that can be deeired. It is oertain to become 
a household favourite. It has carried off ail the prizes at our 
local shows against all other well-knowu names. Orders 
booked in rotation; packages free; supply small Prioe 
fid. per lb.—Addies* JOSEPH ANDEBTON, Overbank 
Arm, Gawsworth, near Maooiesflrid. 


These we pan with confidence reaommend. 

(1LADI0LU8 GANDAVKN81S. — Unnamed 
W seedling* from whioh varieties of great axoelUnce map 
be selected, various colours, is. fid. per dozen; lfia. fid. peg 
100; also a splendid mixture at 2a doz Specimen testim0* 
nisi: “Your unearned seedling Gladiolus hare been splen- 
did.”—Mrs. JoH»8Toy. Balthouse _ 

pLUMPS from open ground. — Daisies, red 

v or white; Violets, blue or white; Antirrhinums 
mixed; Aubrietia purpurea ; sweet scented Rocket* purple 
or white; sweet Scabious; Pink* red or white; Arabia, 
white; Forget-me-nots, blue: diver Stonsfiro* yellow 
H ton scrap; Campanula pyramidali* blue; Campanula double 
white : Polyant hu* mixed, all at 2*. fid, per dozen, on rail 


Pansies, mixed; Bachelor s Button* London Pride, Holly* 
hocks, mixed; Carnations, red, salmon, Clove, and mixed; 
Delphinium* mixed; Sweet William* mixed; Canterbury 
Bell* mixed: Evening Primrose* Thrift, Ribbon Gras* Gem 
ooodneum fL-pL, Hardy British Fern* very strong, all at 
2 s. 6d. per doien, on rail. _ 

REDDING PLANTS, Climbers, Hardy Pe* 
LJ rennials, Greenhouse Plant* eto.; list ready shortly, 
addresses now entered Covent Garden Market is acknow¬ 
ledged the central market for suburban nurserymen to dis¬ 
pose of any’iturplui stock or speciality. Our Mr Collins has 
for the past twelve years been constantly amoDgst the grower* 
and obtains from eaoh grower his speciality or surplus stock, 
thus bringing over 50 nurseries into one oentre. Our own 
collection is also large All plants offered In above list may 
therefore be relied upon as sure to give entire satisfaction. 


o give entire satisfaction. 


ITYACINTHUS CAN DICAN8.-This beAuti- 

XL ful perfectly hardy, bulbous plant should be in eves* 
garden or greenhouse ; lane pure white pendent bell-shaped 
flowers on a stem 3 feet high. 3s. fid, per dozen. _ 

S PECIAL OFFER.—Tuberose the PearL a 
fine dwsrf variety, 3s. fid. and 5s. dozen; Itausa, 
3s. fid. dozen; American, 3s. fid. dozen. Tuberoses may be 
had in flower throughout the year by suooeeslonal planting. 
Now 1s a good time to oonunen oe planting._ 

pHEAP. to save planting, surplus stock. 

U —Boussingaultia baariloides, whit* fine greenhorns 
climber, 3s. doz., 4d. eaoh; Cyclamen europseum, hardy, for 
tookwork, Ac., 2s. dor. 12s per 100 ; Croooemia aures yeOow, 
1 ft., fine for borders or pots, Is. doz., 6s 100 ; Dielytra spec 
tabilla fid, each, 4s. fid, doz. _ 

nRANGE GARDEN LILY, very hardy, 2s. 

U doz., 15s. per ICO; speciosum album, la. each, 10*. 
doz. ; speciosum roseum or xubrum, 5s. doz, fid, eaoh. 


Digitized by 
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OLADIOLU8 BRENCHLEY EN8IS, brilliant 

VXTcarlet, very showy variety, easily grown, flowering rooU. 
Is. doc., 6* and 7* fid. 100 Hepatlca* double red and singla 
blu* strong clumps full of bloom, 1* each, fis. per doien. 
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PELARGONIUMS, best show and decorative 

I tv ietier, fc pv doren, post free; Chrysanthemums. best 
Jinuew and mcuiTed vamtiss, rooted cuttings, 2s. 6d per 
toa. po*t free Cash with order.—JAS. GABAWAx A 
CO.. Dora ham Down Nurseries, Clifton, Bristol. 

tTARDY"PLANTS FOR CUT BLOOM, 4s. 

II per dozen, poet free. Cash with order Achillea Pur- 
□ianoR-pleoo,doable white; Anemone Honorine Jobert, 
parewhite: Campuals persicifolia alba plena, tine double 
*hile: Gaillardia graudiflora, crimson and orange, rerjr 


__ Lychnis___ 

(Enothera macrocarpa. Evening Primrose, of fine 
jefiow; Pmtoteoon. Gloxinia-like flowers in best named 
rvietiea; Phlox, belt herbaceous, varieties very tine; Ranun- 
olo ipedorn. double yellow; Panaver brae tea turn euper- 
tam scarlet with black blotch ; Pinks in best named sorts.— 
GAEAWAY A 00 , Dordham Down Nurseries, Clifton, 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE'S 

SPECIALITIES. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Tn at.t, LOVERS OF THE GARDEN AND 
GREENHOUSJs. 

Why spend your money in expensive seeds that are 
always an Infinity of trouble, often do not germinate at 
all, and when they do are three times out of four not 
nearly as good as they were represented to be, when for 


bsaotifnl; Grom coociceum floie-pleno, very free and DJ —Li. T 1 ] r P— "Dl _ nearly as good as they were re] 

petty; Iris, German, in fine collection 50 varieties; Lobelia I AJlrgDli £ lOWSTS IOT bprillff JjlOOnilllff* I a few pence you can have from 

aaidiaalis._bright icarlet; Lychnis chalwjdonica, double | i _ ZL _ B 0 RAVE N S CR OFT 


70,000 IJNT STOCK. 

Special notioe !—Loadstone’s spring blooming _____ _ 
detailed below are the finest quality ever offered to the 
publio, grand plants, all separately pricked off, bushy, 
strong, and will bloom with certainty this spring; will 
stand frost; are finer than I have ever been able to offer 
before. 


Granville Nursery, 
LEWISHAM, KENT, 

Almost any kind of garden and greenhouse seedling 
plants of the finest possible quality, only needing to be 
potted or planted, and in two or three weeks will be In 
beautiful bloom, with all the mess and worry and loss 
of valuable space of Beed-pots and boxes entirely saved ? 

I beg to announce that I shall have ready in May and 
June over 100,000 plants of the above, including Stocks. 
Asters, Petunias, Verbenas, Phlox, Nicotian as, Ami- 
ranthus, Pyrethrum, Hollyhocks, Pansies, Ac. All pUnts 
will be packed with the greatest care in strong wooden 
boxes, with damp Moss, sent safe and free by parcels 
post, and guaranteed to arrive as fresh as it just taken 
from the ground. No small or weakly plants sent, all 
will be sturdy, strong, and well hardened. Of the quality 
no doubt can be entertained, as my long experience has 
enabled me to go to the very best grower of each par- 

__ __ tlcular class of plant for my seed, except where my own 

FREDERICK BAX’S Parcels Post Collections of A11 2a - 3 d - P er dozen free (except Belgian Pansies and ansurpasaed stocks of home saved seeds are employed. 
V«#rt»ble reeds delivered free to any address in the _ Hollyhocks), or 7s. fid. 100. _ I r «? elved ^t year as to 


^ ^ dS, Regal and Show varieties, Snapdragon (dwarf). Striped, white- throated 

»it, flat Pnnoe of Wales. Captain Baikea, Doctor I strains 
Minus 0. Esikes (spirt). Duchess of Bedford. Beauty, Sweet Rocket, purple and mauve 
Ditty Grind. Butterfly, Kingston Beauty, Ac.: strong plants Wallflowers blood red and golden dwarf 

is (-inch pots. 6s. per down, turned out of pots, 6s. 6d. - . 

Diumm cunestum, floe plants. 6s. per dozen, free by 
part*rad-A 8WAN80N, Florist. Barton-on-Humber 

JOHN LAING & CO. 

Peas, standard rut.. It., Is. 3d , la 6d . ?s qt 
Beans, standard rarieties 8d. to Is. 6d per qt. 

Murtard and Cress, finest, ?s. per quart. 

Cabbige. Carrot, Parsnip, Parsley, 6d. ouncs 
Pnion, Beet Endive, Salsify. 8d. per ounce, 
letture. Leek. Brunei* Sprouts. Is. per ounce. 



[ Polyanthus, gold and silver li__ 

Dwarf Scabious, mixed colours 
Pansies, in nine named varieties.. 
Pansies (self colours), blue white 
^ •« yellow, purple 

Daisies, red-white mottled. 

Hilene pendula compacts (rose) .. 
Limnaotbes Douglaei (yellow) .. 
Nemophila insignia (blue).. 

Spotted Foxgloves. 

" “’eet Williams (Carter's Auricula-eyed) 


All per 


7s. 0d. 


Cacunber, Melon, Oauliflow. r, Is. A 2s.6d.pkt PaDsles. fancy Belgian A French, per doz. 3s. 9d. 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill, S.K. Hollyhocks (Chater’s true) .. per doz., 5s. 9d. 


J 


feitedfo 


m on receipt of remittance for 5e., 7s. 6<L, or lOr. 


jh® perfect system of packing and general excellence of 


Carnations—Loadstone makes these and Hoses her the plants sent out by me Price lists free 

B ftkngPI/Tf pivo ' p -i—5—ITTri-=— sp*c*alifc*. and has a splendid stock to offer. Priced lists, n , . . , ‘ T “ Ire ?" 

L fit-DEiUCK BA A S Parcels Post Collection free 3 stamps. Twelve choice named Carnations, free, 15s. 6d. • Orders for delivery in May or June—or to any date— 

; *i.«boi» Flower Seed* delivered free to any address in prise sorts only, for either pots or border. are now being booked free of charge, and will be moat 

D 2r,5 n? « ( ! om 0D rewipk P 0 * 4 * 1 ,or ^ W-. Lavender (true old Koglish), very sweet scented, for pots, carefully attended to. EARLY OKDERS, especially for 

a,ft. M., Its. 21a rwpccthely. _ * quite hardy, open ground, best time establish. Three bushy large quantities, are respectfully solicited. Prices will be 

pla nts,. is. ??.• _ . _ ...... exceedingly moderate, averaging from 3d. to Is per doz. 

I w , h tfl Jessamine.—Can offer some capital plants of for single dozens, or very much lower per 100 or 1000 All 

this charming climber. Strong, from open ground, each 2s. 6d. orders over Is will be sent free V AIi 

___free. Also tne new J. grandlflora alba, blooms as large as ° w “ 7 *® nt Ire *- 

FREDERICK BAX MQ stei,h,knotifl> eacb * 38 ^ all kinds of greenhouse seedling plants, in- 

I ffithnot Lmrfnn vp. % e , troot I D . . . — . eluding Primulas. Cyclamen.Clnerarias, Calceolarias <fec 

” Rooted plants for Greenhouse. naay “so be booted now for delivery when required! 

Loadstone’s Fuchsias, ten named prize sorts, strongly rooted guaranteed. Prices from Is 

k ~ k --"ts, will bloom profusely early in Mason Twelve, 1 to fi “- “ r doMn 
; six 3s A gentleman writes: *• Your Fuchsias are 
ants I* ... . 


Disnoiisgate Street 
3 I 9 'a. 

“ LI °™0PE, dtacribed in btwhyplMtV. 

ft_ 5 ?tr. 


j^jTASTQIUjO, Norfolk Street King’s Lynn, °* [9947 I the best grown plants^ have received, and came beautifully 

bulb^?n^fdi^L 0 j | 9 IlUr 1 C ^A , ^y*~ L Pelargoniums.—Chsrming popular varieties. Bloom pro- 
Ik tvTdote^HkVRv^Mn^Dwv 0 ^ la - 3(1 fa8e ^ earl V m season ; all named, strong, from 4i inch 

—-wwwu-HENBY GODFREY | pots; not scraps. Doten, 8s„ six, 5s., free A gentleman 

"■ plants are most lexcellent and perfectly fra 


HKNBY_GODFREYHtombridge ____ 

ftraiwwiieia otn .T his TO perb Tree Carnations. 


to 5s. per 'dozen. 

IB. C. RAVENSCROFT, 

1 GRANVILLE NURSERY, 

LEWISHAM, KENT. 

pOLEUS.—The very best. 12 splendid new 

varieties, all distinct, post free for 2s. 6d., in wdl-rootod 
i single j—* * ‘ — - 


D0 *- This superb Tree Carnations. Souvenir de la Malmaison, spier did sal- . .- , -, —--- 

Mdouitto b b^“ii ev^J^rHl If “^coloured variety, and Gloire de Nancy, pure white; each CU “ i . n * f “;? , i 8lD * le Ppts, very strong. a<.; King's 

1W> 50i lOOtldeiifered.—^s. yd.; per pair, 5s. fiee; perpetual bloomers. A gentleman ne * r Bet °f Edith Sentance, Ac . for 3s. 3d. thesis free, 
tuvered. HENRy GODFREY, writes : “Your Carnations arrived In capital order, and I am l j?fo.^lude thta set. 4s. 6d-B. 0. RAVENS- 
ANi.M0NR~rTprivT?r.~rrvi---- extremely pleased with them.” CROFT , Granville Nursery. Lewisham . Kent 

^..^.K^o^MdHOSEA ; ,br “ QHRySANTHEMUJIS.-200 best s«rt 3 only. 

aoDnisY, .«j3t IlfJa g”*■* fci 12 


StehriLTuiU* 1 * 0 ■ 0 " lel ^‘.•.ei.osFio.e,, I70NAL8.-2CO splendid varieties ; 6 selected 
1 Tomatoes.—Plant now to secure early fruit. Conqueror *"* Iwrge flowering kinds, single. 2i. 6d.,12 4s ; 6 newest 
Is. 9d- per dozen ; Abundance (true, (he most prolific variett) BOrt8 - 3s. od ; 6 selected doubles, 2s. (d ; 6 good ditto. , nil 

-e-ui--" correctly named, carefully packed and free-B..C-BA VENB- 

OROFT. Granville Nursery, Lewisham, Kent 

" sod most continuous dUplsj of flow,,, in th, 

. h pM.r:o 

Packet con*tninfm AUti 1 Bame 8 ® M0n - P«ts or bedding out, post free for 5s. 6d„ six for 3a. Thee. 

Thistln ro11 Bof 1 ;nn VCt ^ , Q 7 re ’, are of unsurpaued quality and sure to please. Bpien'lid 

including Seoteh Thi«tL?(fhe , ,hrab beries. Begonias to colour. 9s. and 12s per dozen - B. C. RAVKN3- 

ISh ^i«d^kS?lt. ( 6d ; sixT^ou“ b L n iL KrOWa6feet ORO|T QntnvlUeN ursery, L e wish a m, Kent, , _ 

and«1e fl0 DaSon; T ^ouhi« S'JSSJSf d T em % ad t0T „ tb ™’ pUCHSIAS ! FUCHSIAS 1!- Over 200 varie- 

suitable cut for b^u^ueU, twelve vsSeUes.Vfair < 9 > J lect,on _««>. the very beat of ali sent out up to last^year Fine 


t ■ "V MejiUnt, / Tt1 . wtyurs ana 

• wTSt __... ,__ ___ 

ELOWEFf SEEDS FOR LADIES. |RKQONIAS, Tuberous.— Magnificent profuse 

_ GODFREY, Stour-’ Everlasting Flowers ea.il v ireo-r, .lo«ni .?d ■_ I ~ and most continuous display of floweri in the >r»en- 


p. S. WILLIAMS’ 

5 p ^ 1 eeds 

_ P0ST free. 

pcr <• I »s2m •sr. 


Loadstone's Stocls. ^large flowering"* t" n »- X p"' i hi strong healthy rooted plants in full growth. 12 for 2* ?d . 
coloured tints Packet Vs *fr« 0W * I1Bg Ten-week, richly free in strong boxes and damp moaa ; 6 for Is. 6d.; 12 splendid 
Columbines’ Oharming’ nnaint a new Fuchsias, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d, all free • sure to please. 

^^Pjg^BSUtSZSS%l^ The Hope Nurseries, Bedale. 

HENRY MAY 




ssssi 


mixed.’.’ 


p'bapfo,^ . 


:: 


c H 01 ce 


1a. and 


nlS^^ir'“o^i-Mystraui of this indispensable bedding 
Su“4?i;o l U b ^“ 1 ’ " 0W " to ‘‘- '*'>■«• ^ ®d., in .if 

!k, white, purple, scarlet, purchased from , ... « , ,, 

mixed”Is"'6dr"* “ BcotUnd Jacket each colour, 2s. 6d.; Has a grand collection of the following to 

MeOb. ^‘oued flowers, a sweet-scented collection, six varie- B o3e s, good exhibition kinds, 8s. per dozen, iu 12 

ti«i, 2s 6<L briUiaDt ’ P rof usely flowering. Four choice vane- DwarMSaea, BOod M hlbition kinds, 6s. per dozen, in 12 

y 7°KF^mVrett^nTm5resK k to’^ow U & tff^ ™ ftDy Pelaugonhi'ms, show, fancy, French, and spotted varieties, 
n noted winter-dooming Wallflowers BlnnH including such as Triomphe de St. Amanrt, Ih 1 . Mjstors, 

Rfd aod Dwarf Golden, packet ewh colour Is 9d d Duchess of Edinbro', stout vigorous plants in 4J-inch pots. 

^Loadstone^s Pmennial collection, easily' grown town or .. 6s * >er doie . n ,'.. 


Victoria to' a ’" lj,cn 


ft^.H ^.w^ter. 12 stamps, free. run to Aquilegia glandulosa. out of store pots. 3s per 

»ll25Hi* r . de “, SeDd for IjO ads tone's miniature vegetahle AquUegia Skioneri, out of store pots, 3s. per do 
^OTjfree.Za.OA Salads. vSP&SuSSTSSi Aquihg.a chrysan ha out of store pots. ^r 


dozen. 

dozen. 

»r dozen, 
varieties, 3s. per 


collection. Iree , a 

24 stamps. 4 |ISII1IJ KUUIi T11 . 1lir ... 1 _____ 

way g |s &£Tver dozen. 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 2^?he^bweoS'wdS'pi^I pl*nt« In 303 vanities, 4s. per 

LOADSTOITE c *“ ? °‘“ e T" 10 ”' 

n r, .i^ 6 Ftorlet), Carriage Paid. P.O.O. payable at Beddr. Returne 

ROMFORD, ESSEX. I , SSSJSS£ t i£‘ 
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1884. 


"Fruit trees —fruit trees in all 

-L the Bert Cropping Varieties. 

- Dwarf-trained, good 


APPLES, PEABS a D d CH 

trees, 15s. and 18s. per dozen. 
PEABS-'* “ 


r 100; 


good fruiting trees, 
v |ier 100. 


700 

First 

Prizes. 


75«."»ndl00s. per 100 ; Maidens. 30s 

CUBBAUTB, 1 ReJ ftDd BUcfc, ol tort, id name, St, 1C*.. and 


12 a. per 100. 


RABPBEjtklfcS. Fillbaskbt, 8s. pqr lbo. . 

POPL^k^Lcuxibardy and Ontario,, from B to 10 feet,-6s. to 
--a. —a— fornoreens, crown 


Seven Hundred First Prieeb have been 
^to&rdfed to ts in FiVE SEASONS for FloRibt 
LoVeRs, and we hold at this motnent a large 
stock of the finest strain ■} of sfefed in existence. 

i ..Per Packet. 

Aster, Traffaot's. 6d. And Is. . Cyclamen Reiilcnm; fiX 


35e. per 100; 13 to 16 feet, extra She, forte* 
in single lines, 16s. per down,. 100s. iler lTO. 
tUBS. Deciduous; lie. arid 15s. per 103. nood 
HB, Hardy, sqi$a tp w namr 


;oo 1 plants 


BHKUBS. Deciduous; lit. arid 15e. pei *w. 

HEATHS, Hardy, sqrta tpnabe, 1». pet 100. 

^HOSNS. Double aad slhijftvbf sbtth, standards and pyra- 

4 u K 6 th.. fend f‘j». i)et lW. _ _ 

fiPlB£A FALMATA, line forcing dumps, 10s., 18s., and 10s, 
per 100. „ , 

AUCUBA8, well coloured, for boxes, pots, * 0 ., 9 to 11 In., 


16s 1 per lrO; 12 to 16 inches. 20s. per 100. 
Si. CLIBRAN a.nd BON, Oldfield NuraerU 


ies, Altrincham. 


TYWARF ROSES, splendidly rooted, the best 

U sorts, 6s. per dozen. from ground ; fifty fbr 21s. 

TEA BOFEB, tn tots. IBs. pgr dozen, fifty forSOs. 

VINE CLIMBING PLANT8, hartly, fbr tetlls, trellises. 
Arbours, Rockeries, Ac., in twelve varieties, 8s. ahdsa 
FINE HARDY HEATHS and other dwarf American plants, 

PBET^^dVaiEf 1 BHK^of* various kinds, f^r pots, 
boxes, winter bedding, Ac. Jn yarieto, 4s. and Bs. per dpt 
WM. CLIBRAN A*b BON, Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham. 


D A i ! 


Outdoor Flowers^fti .SfcMnfir- 
81BS , Red, White, * Rose, &c.; POLY- 


Mezen. _„ __ _ ___ __ 

lootoirs separate). ABABI8, ALY88UM, 8ILENE 
COSPACTA, AUBRJETIAS, MYOBOTIB. la 6d. per 
•faztn. 8a per 100. Or 600 assorted spring-flowering 
plants for lfs. 6d.; 1000 for 31s 6d. _ 

HEFATICA8, blue and red. Double PRIMROSES, white, 
“ “* r dozen. 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham 


Aster, Chrysanthemum, Sd. 

ft and la. 

At ter, Victoria, fill. abQ Ik. 

Aster, Washington, fid. and 
Is. 

Aster, Quilled, 6d. and 1 b. 

Antirrhinum, striped, 6d. 
and Is. 

Aquilegias in variety, 3d. 
and 6d. 

Balsam, Camellia-flowered, 
fid. abd la 

Calceolaria, Darknerra’s, IS. 
and Is. fid. 

Regohla, Tubirotis, Is. ahd 

lW ^ 

Carnation, SO, her cent, 
double, C^ t and ia 

C^Vnatioh, yellow, fid. ahd 

Chrysanthemum, 6d. and la 

Cornflowers, mixed or 
separate, 3d. and 6d. 

Cineraria, Harkness’s, Is. 
and Is. 6d. 

Cockscomb, Carters’ Em¬ 
press and Glasgow Prize, 
Gd. and Is. 

Celosia pyratoldalis, fid. 
and 


lilac, or sulphur, 3s. 6d. 
WM. CLIBRAN 


i AND 


BeautlfU 1 FloWera_for 


POTENTILLAS. pYrethrums, 

NITIWB. ioVely hardy flo’frtes tfir cutt 


ILPHI- 

cutting or garden 


Sw^DlB^^&MSftTl^'TBTEMONa. PINKS, PAN- 

81 Efe, fa the varieties. 3s. Gd. pet dozen. 

Hardy herbaceous plants, the most showy sorts, 

OA&KSiONS'AND^IOOTESS, good exhibition sort«,6s. 
her dozen plants. Fine Cflove and Bordet Sen vattatTas, 
4s. per doa 
LIEBjCanc 


See Catalnghe fbir dfestriptlohs ol ixboVe. All abovh ih 
3d. pkthv U fib. fid. firoith be takeh. 

t&e biKgle Dahlia 

la at onde the taoat fashionable, useful, and eakily culti¬ 
vated flower in existence, and will bloom grundly the 
first season from seed. We hold a large stock, which, fbr 


LILIES, oandidnm, Orange, and Tiger Lflles, 3s. per dozen. 
WM. CLIBRAN and ETON. Oldffefd Nbnfeb. Altrincham. 


A Pay UopperYaEory- 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, 4b. and tfa. per 

X dozen, accord Log to 
HJERBACfeotTB CALCEOLARIAS, Is. fid. ; 


CYCLAMEN. BOtTYABDIAB, TREE CARNATIONS, 
DEUTZ3A GRACILIS, in pota for earW blooming, 6a., 


BILXS. 6e^ per uva. 

AZALEAS Ghee t, mollis, Pqrittoa, or lndlca, all with buds, 


for fgreimt. lSs., Zip., Arid X)s. per d 
t'M. CLIBRAN And BON. Oldfield 


Nursery. Altrincham. 


pHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, and how to 

v/ grow thdm Vo perfection. For full particulars of suo- 
' * til^pe of Chrysanthemums for exhibition, see 


Wesful ctl! 

> r . Uivfi’a v aeaiogue, poei iree one siamn ; or wun 
':‘:-iL(}uM\ag8, veiy finest varieties, for Is. 2d.; 26 for 
>J f or 4*. ; 100 for 7s. 6d. My selection, all guaranteed distinct 
le. For puichaaer’s own selection and new 
ttalogue as above. N. D. can refer to many 
exhibit 


0 fqr 

. »np artle to_ 

-. Dvies, see catali 
M the leading 


bitors in all parts of the country as to 


he correctness and quality of his plants and cuttings, which 
acknowledged by hundreds of testimonials to be the 
■* ” DAVIS, “ — 


are_____ 

and cheapest In the trade.—N. 
Road. Camberwell, London. 8.E 


66, Warner 


rnu THE MILLION.—250 New Zonal Ge- 

X raniums Is. 6d. dozen; no better grown, this selection 
being exhibition sorts of Pearson's, Lemoine’s, etc. My 12 
Fuchsias for Is. are a perfect treat; cuttiugs half price: not 
emashel.—W. WOODHOUSE, Bussell Road, Leyton, Essex. 
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POTATOES. 

The undermentioned fine varieties in capital and reliable 
seed, to effect a clearance, free on rail in bags at 6s. per 
cwt. for cash: 

BLISS'S TRIUMPH, CLEOPATRA, COMPTON’S 8UR- 
RISE, CO VENT GARDEN PERFECTION, LATE 
*E MAGNUM BONUM, PORTER’S EXCELSIOR, 
AD.KICK BEAUTY, SCHOOLMASTER, VEITCH’S 
IMPROVED A8HLEAF 

MGHD. SMITH & CO., 

WORCESTER. 


I . IIR YSANTHEMUMS, superb collection of 

'J 40 varieties, includes the finest Japanese, Incurved, 
oniponts.&o., and best early flowering varieties, good plants, 
tn:e to name, my selection, 2s. per dozen, )0s. per 100. cash, 
pc8t free.-W ILLIAM ETHERINGTON, The Manor House, 
-•vmmeombe. Kent. 

AMATEUR’S COLLECTION of Flower Seeds 

J * 1 12 sorts as nnder, post free for 2s 8d Asters, two 

. or i: Balsam. Begonia Calceolaria and Cineraria, Gloiinla, 
M p ) 11 French Btriped ; Petunia, single striped ; 
.Vit i)siinensis:fetoclr, Ten-week and East Lothian. Coilec- 
• ioi cJAnnualsin 18choicesortspost free. Is. Id.—CQNNON 
RAID Seedsmen, Aberdeen. . 


__ HABKNESS’S 700 

Florist Flower Seeds 5Si. 


■ »nd y*. 
pibnthbs) 8U. fthdba, 
Delphiniums, 3d. and fid. 
Gloxinia, choicest, Is. and 
1 b. 6d. 

Hollyhock, from named, 
6d. and Is. 

Mimulus, handsome, 6d. 
and Is. 

Pansy, show, 6d. and Is. 
Pansy* fancy, fid. and la 
PentstemonS, Darkness’s, 
fid. ahd is. 

Petiihia, dbuble and single, 

thtok^ruLlnobdi; 8d. abd 

pidok^tbaihohdl, yellow. 

. 3<J. and Gd. 

Pyrcthrum, large flowering, 
6d. and Is. 

Primula ain. flm., Is. and 
is. Gd. 

Stock, German Ten-week, 
6d. and Is. 

Verbena, show, 6d. and Is, 
Verbena, beddihg, fid. ahd 

Einnias, double, ttd. And 
Cdv 


A MATEUR’S GUIDE and select Catalogue of 

2! Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Gladioli, and 
other bulbs and flowers for spring planting, with concise, re¬ 
liable instructions for their successful cultivation, both for 
exhibition and ordinary use: new edition, now ready.gratis 
and free by post.-ST UART k MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 
r PHE~BR3T PEAS.-Amateur’s phow co:lec- 
X tion of the following splendid new vari* ties, Duke of 
AlbaDt, Paragon, Giant Marrow, Stratagem. Telephone, and 
Brube fchdlay. F^t f^e. \ 6fl : each variety pet packet 8d, 

and is.- bTUAbf A MEIN, Kelsb, BcoSand.- 

TOTi^KST UNICES.—Abiatetir’s Gholv Collebi 
X, tion. of 'tbe folloning splendid new spring vaMetiH 
Sandy Pr’te, Rcmsham Park Hero, Giant Zittau, Warminater 

Scotland. _ ,—^ 


_ _ m . U, ” Aigwv 

Queen, l>re. Ulaba, Tainted Lady. Union Jack, Paragon, 
T.imapahl (black), Pantaloon, Harlequin, Orahgcman, 
Phmbus, Yellow Queen, Ac., 40 seeds, fid. ; 100, is. ; 303, 
fis. fid.per l-oz. pkt., 3s. fid. 

Seed List to &n Applicants GrAtis Ahd Poet 
FreW. 

HARKNESS & SONS. 

THE GRANGE NURSERY, 
BEDALE, YORKSHIRE. 


S’fS.'JrRA flPECTA I T HE5s - HIGHG ATE COLLECTION of Flower 

^ dkiz. DlELYTRA BPECTA- | Reeds consists of 25 packets of hardy Annuals, Biennials 


and Perennials, and is a marvel of cheapness for amateurs.— 
WM. OUTBU8H A BON (Limited), Hifhgate 
London N_ 


"DARE HARDY CACTUS.—Moat diutinct 

J-w hardy flower in cultivation^h^|e golden yellow flowers. 


Is. 3d., 2 for 2s. free-J. CORNU 


Byfle et. Burr- y 


rpHK BEST CELERY. — Amateur’s colleb* 
X tion of the following splendid show varieties.'— 
Northumberland Champion White, Leicester Red. and 
Wright's Giant White ; three varieties per collection, la.— 
STUART k MEI N, Kelso, Scotland _ 

fpHE EEbT BEET.—Goldie's Superb Black. 

X This splendid variety is beyond question the finest of all lot 
exhibit on purposes, beihg faultless in shape, the flesh almost 
black, free irom rings, solid and crisp, per packet, gd. ; p» 
guhoe. Is -S TUART k MEIN. Kabo. Scotland 


S hoe, Is —BTUAKT k JSJKJLfi, wauo, acoMsi _ 

>HE BEfcT CAULlFLOlVEK. - ABiaUtiF; 

coUection. of; the follbWiijS s«ef 3id subpaer .aid 
autUmn tarietifcs, Eclipze. Autumn Giant, ana King or tig 
Cauliflowers, three varieties tier collection, Is ; each variety, 
7 • - -~ MEIN, Kelso. 8co| ‘ 


6 d per~psctrt.- STUA'ftT^A M 

rpHE BEST CABBAGK - Mein’s No. 1, 

X unquestionably the finest variety in existence for market 
gardens, for private gardens, and for exhibition. The hearts 
are formed very early, and ultimately attain to a great slae 
and weight, keeping very long without spoiling ; per ouue*. 
Is.—STUART k MEIN. Keko. Bootlahd. 


THE BEST STOCKS, New Giant or he* 

X Ten-week, the finest of all for r -'--t- 1 **- "* 

flowers Often 9 to 1^ inches ih length, at 
the base, eUretnelfr dbublO; cbllection b. 
and dislinbt varittits, $s.; six Taiietiffc. ta ; tolled 
latnb Bplendid quality, per packet, fid. finfl la.—STUA 

MEIN, Keiso. 8 coil ana. __ 

THE BEST ASTERS - New Victbria, splendiU 

X flat, Irobricatl-d variety of immense size, the finest of sJJ 


— flat, imbricathd variety 

t or shokr purposes sUd for 
lower ksrdten; 18 selected cc.. 

U GL; tolled /bed sahie qhality, per 
STUAe^ k MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 


lt-nse s 

giving a brilliaqt I 
ilourS, 


T HE BEST COCKSCOMB, Intematiotial 

Prize, combs of a rich, deep, velvety, ruby-crimson, very 

.r~ .-.w (f 0m - 


arge size (42 inches in length 
in breadth), robust dwarf habit. 
Amateur's Guide, pa gel 
STUART k 


tip to tip. and 16 inches 

""■ysnwsnfif 


rpNE WklTE TIGER FLOWEfe, this sea* 

X ton's beauty (see beautiful coloured plate In Th* Garda », 
Jan. 6,1884), bloomed for the first time in this country 1«3; 
colour creamy-white with centre blotched crimson, 6 inches 
across, resembles some gorgeous Orchid, quite hardy, bulbs 
treated like Gladioli; 9d. each, 8e. per dozen.-STUART k 

MEIN. K elso. Scotland. _ _ _ 

QTAGE CARNATIONS.—We offtr the tine-1 

O named varieties in all the classes. Bizarre*. Flakes, 
Selfs, and Cloves. Strong healthy layered plants. Carefully 
racked, and free by parcel* post, Is rer dozen: Ca» natron 
seed laved from the finest stage Varieties. Is. and 2s. 6<L par 
pac ket -HTUARt k MUtN, Kcb n. Scbtland._ 

QTAGE P1COTEES. — Special chfeAn offot* Of 

O the finest n a tried varieties, comprising light medium, 
and heavy edged; strong layered plants, carefully pa.ktd. 
and free by parcels poet. 9s per dozen. Picotee stel, saved 
from the finest rhow variities, per picket. Is. and 2«. 6d ♦ 
free.—STUART k MElN, Kelso, Scotland. 


/CHRYSANTHEMUM Lend WoLeUy.-Thw OCOTCR LACED PINKS.—Finet t sh ow vane- 

O splendid incurved variety should be In every collection. O ties with beautifully laced 

Strong rooted cutting now ready, la each.-W. E. BOYCE, very hardy, and easily grown in t ^»£*g t ££ d ££ 

87, Yerbury Road. Holloway, London. plants te^yto olant o m t now. 61 . per doztn. free by parcels 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Rooted Cutting,.- ' po ’ l '~ 8Tt ' ABT *“ ' ,S —-- 

v From a cboioe coUection of all the best varieties, guaran¬ 
teed true to name, 2r. per doz. Catalogue with cultural 
directions, one Btamp.—W. E. BOYCE, 87, Yerbury Road, 

HoUoway, London. _ 


TUTARVKL.—The new violet-scented seedling 
-ILL Pansy, continual bioomer, great novelty. 6d. eaoh, or 
not less than one dozen, 6s. 6d.— The Norfolk Chroniclf. in 
reDort of Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural Show, June, 
1883. says, " Mr. Rowland, of St Clements Hill, showed a 
basket of violet-scented seedling Paneiei (purole) which per¬ 
fumed the whole ten*, and ought to prove a little fortune to 
the lucky cultivator."—H. ROWLAND, Clarence Nurseries, 
St. Clements Hill. New Qttop. Norwich. 


IWT1XED DAHLIA BULBS.-Bett sorts 2a. per 

ILL dozen. Dahlia seed, best sti ain. saved from Paragon, 
White Queen, Ac. 6d. and Is. packets, postfreo —H. ROW¬ 
LAND. Clarence Nurseries. New Oattop, Norwiob._ 


ASPABAGUS 

FOR FORCING, strong crowns whish wtU produce many 
heads, 2s. dozen, 12i. 0d. 100. 

FAMOUS FORCING ROOTS, 2s. 6d. dozen, 16a 100. 


RICHARD SMITH & Co., Worcester 


ASPARAGUS.—This delicious vegetable does 

n. not require half the expense often incurred; for direc¬ 
tions, see illustrated seed list, free ; strong roots, 2s. 6d. per 
100; extra strong ditto, two years old, 3s. 6d. per 100. — 
RICH ARD 8MITH A CO , Worcester_ 


TTOLLY FOR HEDGES, 12 to 15 in., 25a.; 15 to 

XL 18 in., 35e. ; 18 to 24 in.. 60 b. per 100. ForeBt list con¬ 
taining heights and prices of well-grown Quick, ABh, Larch, 
Fpruce. Pines, Oaks, Underwood, etc., free.—RICHARD 
SMITH. A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


FLORISTS 1 MIMULUS. - Thti 

nay 

wiih tracings and spots like 2 e greenhouse Ca’lceolaiia; 
stroD^plant^r^ad^oyilanting out now. 4s per dozen, free. 


S^spiemM hardy"j erehniai may be grown in any 
i a shaded one, flowers lame and b autifully 
i tracings and spots like the greenhouse Cal< 


any garden. 
" marked 


TUlUBLE PYRETHRUMS.-These are of 

U immense value for cut blooms; they are perfectly hardy, 
and require but little attention, while their larae and 
beautiful Chrysanthemum-like flowers are produced in great 
profudon during the whole summer; strong nlanis now 
ready for planting out, 4s. per dozen, free.-STUART A 
MEIN, Kelso 8cotUnd. 


TREE CARNAllON (Perpetual flowering).— 

•L These are at their beet when the keen frosty winds have 
cleared the garden of its occupants: easily grown in the 
smallest greenhouse and flowering piofusely the whole winter, 
when their beautiful, sweet-smelling, large flowers are highly 
piited ; Is. and 2s. 6d. per packet, post free.-STUART A»n 
MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. __ 

QHOW k FANCY PANSIES. - Carefully 

O selected from over 600 finest varieties in cultivarion: 
each class separate ; 2s. 6d. and Be. per packet.—JOHN 
FORBES, Nurse ryman, Hawick , N.B._ 

DOSES ! ROSES 1 > ROSE8 I ! 1—60 Choice 

XI PERPETUALS sent to any address on receipt of 
remittance for 21s.; purchaser's selection from 200 brst 
varieties. List of names on application. Hundreds of testi¬ 
monials-JAMES WALTERS, Mount Radford Nursery, 
Exeter, Devon.___ 


rw good ones easily, 
successfully, and economically. See Illustrated Heed 
List free. Best Spawn, Is. 4d. per peck, 5a per bushel.— 
RICHARD SMITH, A CO., Worcester. 


MUSHROOMS.-How togro’ 

JLYJL successfully, and economically. 


Digitized b>' 


Google 


01 —N est of & lx Hand-lights to cover 15 square 
.Xflv feet ; new glased.—^’* J. 99, Beaoonifield Road. 
| Tottenham, London. ' ' . f9978 


fruit, one of the best kitchen Apples in cultivation -jun 
SHIELD. 8heil Street. Allendale Town, Northumberland. 


TJERBACEOUS and ALPINE 

H Catalogue of 60 pages, containing full 


PLANTS.- 

— Catalogue of 60 pages, containing full information as 
to colour, height, situation, time of flowering. Ac., free ou 
application. A oapital collection for rooks, stumps, and 
borders, from 25e. per 100. or 4s. per do*. Most of the planv,. 
being in pots, may be dej^toheq at any_time, or by Parcels 


_ _ .tchi 

Post’when fit!—RICHARD smith a 
S eed Merchants. Worcester. 


, Nurserymen asd 


rtOUPLE WANTED, single-handed gardener, 
Vj assistance, wife to cook ; no children ; Church of Eng¬ 
land. E.L if Turner's, 6i, Bryanston St., London. [99»9 

Original from 

PENN STATE 




March 22, 1884.] 


GARDENING ILLTJbTBATED 


mdon «ii4 Bare Seeds. &t. n that are 
offered at Cbrkv 

F6rt free f$r postal frmeM. 

Mt BlftM tOft MARKET GROWERS. 

Aston,! 6 snow-white forms. I Marigold, own 

Jwni.-SSSg^f 

Scoots, in*snow-shitesorts, 
tbeflfortofid. 

‘^ttenow (HuriWhito 

gitarty ,AgdoEtj pate snow- 

^ \,pare mow- 

,‘.m ims» p®»- <-u. „ 

(Jipsrarta, Urge flowfer, snow* 
white, It most beautiful 
fiolrket plant, pkt. 3a Sd 
CSntraria West of Franoe 

jsteata.magitfAcenfc.pkt 2r6d 
Cfiespfiuia, West of banco 
b “' UUnl - 

frflbula, South of Wranoe col¬ 
lection. in W distinct sorts, 
eolleetlon 5t. 6<L 
Carnation. the Scarlet Grena- 
din, pkt. fid. and Is. 

Carnation and Pelargonium, 

Sooth of France, in IS sorts, 

4s to fie. «-*»» 

Cornflowers, in 6 distinct 
colours for 2s. 

Ooinflowera, finest mixture, 

Uemding the sky-blue tnd 
bow striped, (d. 

C&rkaantbetaUta.nnpUal sorts 
at direnits oi oolor.Gd. 
single. In 10 finest 
lndndifig 5 dwarf 

rjCOJOUIB, 3s «d. 

BsWia, single, the finest 
strain offered; this spe- 
.. dally offered, m. and to 
Dahlia, Paragon, own savihfc, 

WtagDsoar Wilde, the 

_ i n c it e, in 6 sorts for 
pots, Is. 

EARS SEEDS FOB COLLECTORS OF HAftDY PLANTS. 

Primrose Crimson Beauty, 

tJqiolk latftl&lta.-a very beaU- 
moi^Grus for bouquets, 

Primrose new hybrids, beau¬ 
tiful. pit la. 

Polyanthus, riant White. 

yellow. andeninBon, each 61 
Polyanthus, new golden Hose* 
in-Hose, pit Is. 6d. 
Aithfonema grand ifiorii and 

ran<fikora lubefi 
r Foxglove), put. 


strain, pit la 
Nicotians affinis, everyone's 
plant, most delicious pen 
fume, pkt. fid. 

Oxjura. chiysantheinoidi 
most rs*bloqJ)ble colour _ 
yellow,Jot bunching, keeps 
in.Mcit State for weeks, 
pkt. 3d. and (ML t , 

Scabious. -new pure snow 
k white, ekt (ML •• 
Bhodanthe, deep blopd-re4 
crimson* new jpolour, for 
growing for market, pH 66. 
Sultan; nwebt, in 4 colours, 
separate, inoluding the Co¬ 
vent Garden Yellow, la 
Yenldlum criendnlasenm, a 
most telling orange annual 
for bunching, splendid also 
for potsand bedding, pkt 6d. 
Xeranthemnm superbiui- 
mum roeeum fl -pi., blooms 
not at all unlike double 
pink Hepaticas, pkt. 6d 
Heliotrope White Lady, pure 
white, pkt. is. 

Anemones, Giant Victoria, or 
French (ayn., BmpriUsK 
pkta m, and la Bfee 5 
Garatiilo'c Pebriiaty. 

Sweet William, new pare 
snoVv-White The Bride. 6d. 

. snd Is ; plants dozen to 
Calendula maritime ft-nL. 

pdula ricnla A-pi., no 
elty of great value, first 
offered this year in seed, 
pkt Is. 

Canterbury Bells, in 6 frilled 
or Olematis-like sorts, the 
collection for la fid. 



Leontopodium alpinum.Edel- 
wetse, pkt. 64 and Is. 
Lupinus arboreua luteus, k 
lilaoicus, each. 6d 
Lychnis Legatee lovely pink 


Aqufleriac in IS finest sorts, 
jncra^mg^Hregors gfantfu- 

Blletm feyala»follu% new 
n Dahlla-like s4aat,j>kt. fid. 

CampanoJaa in 6 finest spe¬ 
cies. luolnding^pcnlalfoUa 
Mbn A-pL find turbinata 
riba, the collection, to 
Delphmturns, from a French 
*ollecfc«on peHohallyiaved, 

Wonderful spikes of bloom, 

_.ri! colour*, plrti fid. . 

DeJrbintnms to 6 distihot 
,he 

wnkRa, htto ltyb/lds of ful- 

SayfSWftrB: 

i. aorta including Wal¬ 
l-ten *nd dboonlcv for 
'rice ret catalogue. and see 
. [MRDKMiaro. Feb. 16,1884. 

Gladiolus, bulblets of Lo¬ 
rn oine’s new hybrids, per 
dosan. Si. fid. 

Fcpaver, the new Victoria 
, Cross arDanebrog, pkt fid. 

Anca»»aa or Sea Finks. In 
c ol ours inefndjogiAucfc- 

, dteto Se c&Lk*rioo, la $1 
Cfrndgio*?um aSfemfollUm, 

. IUfeutftel, pkt 6d 
rkrtUA oommunis foL varie¬ 
gate, J?ki Pd. 

Phlox Neleocd, most beauti¬ 
ful, pkt la 

M^osotis diaeitiflora alba pk$, 

Cfpsophila oerastioides and 
icpena each 6d. 

(Bnothem altdcaulis, new, 

wita. New Early White, 
or Haibingcr, pkt 6<L 

TUB BftOU S-BOOTED BEGONIAS, *0. 

I Collection 0. Very fine sorts, 
also erect blooma 7a 6d. 
The lots are Dost free. 

12 Newest double and sepal- 
double Zonal Geraniums of 
1882. They are very fine. 
Post free for 9a 



Potetttilla, Week of Franoe 
hybrids, nearly all double. 
Is. 


Pyrethrum ullgiaosum, 
- Daisy, M. 


the 


_ great Tree__ 

Pyrqthrum, tingle strain, 
finest,quite fashionable, 6d. 
Pyrethrum, West of France, 
nearly all double, 6d., la 
8a'if rag a longiflora, very 
rare in seed, la 
Vftbascum otympioum, the 
candelabrum MnUein, 6d. 


CpQeetlonA In U fine mixed 
geedJisgt, all erect lowers. 
msgniaoeBt Selection from 
ffest of France. 12a 
^oUeeUmB. Very fine erect 
po wering olaaa. French airo. 


pLADIOLVS, SPLENDID FRENCH HYBRIDS. 
*’ A. IS very fine 1,1 ^-“ ’ 


QoBaiethm ._ 

'-liorta7a 6d. 

Collection B. IS splendid do. 

( Ci. 

Collection C. IS fine. 4a 
■Very fine mixed sorts, per 
\ dozen, 3s. ?. 

Giadiotau brenehleyensis, bril- 
< , liant spikes of scarlet, most 
.effective pa .back lines to 
ribbon bagfUn, and also for 
bedding. Izmriense bulba 
iWfb^>8,rittUnk for 
la&Tdog&^la 

New Race of Gladiolus (Le- 
v aoine). The bulbs of the 
loUbwtagtwo aorta maybe 


left in the ground during 
the most severe winter. 

Lemoinei, nice good-sized 
flowers; closely let in la¬ 
terals; upper petals creamy 
white, tinted with salmon 
red. the lower petals spotted 
with.deep purplish crimson, 
bordered with salmony red, 
'each, la .. 

Marie Lymolne, long spike of 
fine well expanded flowers; 
.Upper divisions of a pale 
creamy polpur, flushed with 
salmon Nlao ; the lower por¬ 
tion Spotted with purplish 
violet, add bordered with 
yellow, each to * 


A complete collection of Tiger Iris in 4 sorts, including the 
Now White. S of cash Sa. delivered. 

Send far CHtmlogne and Judge for yourseivea whether you 
. see “good things ” taken notice of that are overlooked by 
. many of tbe larmt homes in Rngbmd, pqgt free 6d., which 
L , nay be aadnotod from orders above to valne. , 

HARTLAND’S . 

0L0-F.mBll8HE0 


BIN&LE 

Afcfcfe&i U&tgtierlies and single PyTethnimB. 

Most fashionable flowers, admired by everyona 
SINGLE D ATTTT * r ' ’ " ,A * . 

.■sssianiTi utav yfjgjr UXIQBB KFTWI 1K1 O HU lT P Pm H 

my own harvesting, including 6 dwarf sorts, the BrihiOfa 
Ss. 6d. The same in mixture, with an addition of 6 others, fid. 
and la per pkt 

The fjUwtov sorts <n largt perketi at Fi. and h. bach. 
Fferagop, thb fina* ttf ail. 
rich maroon Boom, edrteu 
irUh purple. I oflertms 
variety, Very true and pure 
Gradlis perfects, rich crim- 
aon. dwarf. . i 

Graoilia elegans; dwdrf, rich 
aeldier searlet- The thro 
foams hav3 very beautirul 
foliage and are exqnisltofor 
bedding. 

White Oueen, Enoharis-like, 
pure white flowers, very flue. 

Cloth of Gold, good useful 
yellow. 

Lutea grandlflora, the finest 
yellow grown, splendid. 

Seeds of Cosmos bipinnatifida and biplnnatos pui 

nearly allied to tbe Black Dahlia ("- 

tbe winter of 1881 and 1883 and wl___ 

oorative, eaoh per packet, 6d. : Annual Marguerites in the 
most exquisite colours, from Algiers, per packet, ML ; Ahnuhl 
Mhrguerltes of. the crowned rection, very faahitm&bla, 6d. per 
pkl; Annual Stofle bitarf SUnflofivh Oscar Wlldb, tinev 
dUite An testhbtio flower, nV * 

Fyrethn'taia, in moetdiVersi! 

large pink and crimbon Dx-byed Daisy, Bd. per pkt ; Double 
Pyr’ethruins, welt of Franoe strain, wonderfuJly flue. Is. per 
pkt ; Pyrethrum uliginosum. th’e giant or tree Ox-eyed Dairy, 
fid- Per packet. Write fbr Catalogue, post free for 6 stamps, 
which may be deducted from orders above 6 rfciliiugk 

HartlSind^ OW Ebtablislied Seed Warehouse, Cork. 


lb. 

& 


Obpaniesl sdtrlbt, Oervfip- 
tari wllbw^Gervantsei Mo- 
let (dwarf 1 ora&B, the most 
useful for bedding. > 
Zimapsni, tbe black DahUa, 
most useful for cutting; a 
oofeur • not seen in a*y 
other plant 1 know of; 
flowers numerous until frc3t 
of a jet-black velvety ap 
pearance. 

Warseewiosi feralwfolinm, 
beautiful both in bloom 
and foliage, quite new and 
scarcely offered by any other 
house in the United King¬ 
dom, per packet Is. 
a and biplnnatos pnrpureus, 
r (Zimapsni), seen at Chiswick 
when grown in pots most de- 


M JfiTV &LJNGLE DAHLIAS—My collection of 
J-v these are the best in commerce. The tubers here 
offered ail bloomed last summer, snd are extra fine, 6a. dos. ; 
6. 3s. 6d.; 3. to—J. JAMES, Florist and Seedsman, Booth 
Kn'ghton. Leicester. 


A UJRICULA8.—Nice Bturdy plants from a 

** choice collection of alpines, 3s. doz.; 6, Is. 9d.; 3. Is.— 
J. JAMES, Florist and Seediman, South Knighton. 
Leicester. 


pORGET ME-NST^The variety here offered 
A blooms from May till November; Intense blue, very 
large truss, thtives best in a shady position on a heavy soil 
where nothing elte Will thrive, to fld. dox ; 6, Is. 6a.—J. 
JAMFB, Florist and Beedaman, Booth Knighton, Leicester. 


pLOWER SEEDS- — Genuine seeds in penny 
A packets and Upwards. 100 pkts., 7s.; 50. 4s.; IS, Is., all port 
free, — From J. JAMES, Florist and faeedsman. Booth 
Knighton, Lefbestet. 



\teW tibuBLi 

pi to double to a 
ter. 


Fieri#* 


I.noV 

No amateur rhotUd be_ 

to. plants Is., to 8d. perdqzen<— 
wdstnah, South Knighton, Leioto- 


fhohld be Sit^^t 


Sr 


,:sW 

grand additions. 


WeW iVt-LEA^ FELARGONltlks -CHt- 

A1 tihgs warranted to nameMadame Orousre, Anna 
Pfitzer, Comte de Choieeul, Mdlle. Emile Galle, Gloire 
d'Orleans. Mdlle. Jeanne Wouters, Lucie Lf molne, Sarah 
Bernhardt, M. Dubus, Oomtesse Choiseul, Mis. H. Cannell, 
Konig Albert. Three. Is. 6d.; six. to; twelve. 3s.-J. 
JAMES, Florist and Seedsman. South Knighton, Leicester. 


HUTTINGS I CETTINIG8! CUTTINGS !- 

v 12 choice single Geraniums, Is. 6<L; 12 ohoioe doubles. 
Is. 6d.; 12 choice sorts for winter blooming, to; 12 ohoioe 
single Fuchsias. Is. 6d.; 12 ohoioe doubles, to 6dL; 12 ohoioe 
Pelargoniums, 2s.; 12 ohoioe Marguerites, to: 12 ohoioe 
Abutuons, to; 12 variegated Ice plants, to; 12 Lobelias 
[best dark blue), Is.; 12 choice incurved Chrysanthemums, 
is. 3d.; 12 ohoioe Japanese, to 3d.; 12 choice Pomponee, 
to 3d.; all rtrong and true to name.—From J. JAMES, 
Florist and Seedsman South Knighton. Leicester._ 


HARDY FLOWER SEEDS! SOW HOW. 

15 Largs Packets, Is. 2d., Free. 


Candytuft 
Sweet Pesg 
Scarlet Llnum 
Nasturtium 
Everlastings 


Cornflowers 

Nemophila 

Lapinas 

Olarkia 

Love-iioi-blceding 


Go<*etia 
Larkspur 
Mignonette 
Sohix&nthus 
Evening Primrose 


HARK NESS & SONS, 

GRANGE NURSERY, BEDALE. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS.-Best ex- 

v hibitioa varieties; 12 large flowering, ind iding Mrs. G. 



CREEPS • -M^ prufi nfintToniThumb Nasturtiums: 
O surpass Geraniums and Calceolarias for bedding ; wre 
uninjured by wot, and continue to bloom till destroyed by 
frost Ming Theodore (black) Tom Thumb King (brdJiSut 
■cadet). Golden King (pirest yellow), Ruby Kmgllovely pink), 
P potted KingTcuimsou-yelloW) Crystal Palace Gem (creamy 
-rhite); large packet each variety, to8d, free, or 4d. per 
-*• ■HARDNESS k SONS, Seedsmen, Bedale._ 


packet- 


dSiSs?freei-HA^kNFSfl k SON^! B^lslc, Yorks 


50,000 

Somersetshire. . , 1 ‘.v<» 


HABfcNBBB'S 1|| 

H ARDY HARDER PLA NTS. 

9SJe r M <JTJLXa Q J FB3B, 

Fdbs^Blue King, bestbltM 
Pansy, fancy, blbtohed ant 

Polyanthus, Gold-laoed 
Phlox invaluable tor her¬ 
baceous borders . 

R^ckfct,j.IHtfBtoihflfi trhtii, 

mixture, sotoiet, "pSSpIft 
and white 

Stock (Queen), free-flowering, 
purple, scarlet and white 
Scabious, tree blooming and 
useful 

Sweet Williams, Auricula- 
eyed, bright coloured, 
ttpooth • edged flowers. 

Cartels flneat strain in 
the world,” per 100, 4s. 
Viola, splendid spring m» 4 
suhunef bedding 
rery -*-• - 


JjMejgowtngfreeflowering 

Dairies, flne double, red fifed 

« white, per 100, 8s. 6d. 
Dianthus -,, 

borders, shrubberies, etO., 
per 100, 6s. 

Foxgloves, Ivory’s hybrids, 
new rose, Harknees' yellow, 
and giant white 

Geums, wmy fine garden 
kinds 

Honesty, Phlox-like spikes, 
seed vessels make pretty 
ornaments for winter deco¬ 
ration 

Lupines, choice, mixed 
coiourtL ptodube spikes of 
blboin 2 ft. lbng 

Mifamlnfc, every imsginfiblb 
shade of colour ; a grand 

MlmuluB enprens, fine dwarf¬ 
growing plant, with, bril¬ 
liant scarlet fiow'ers, which 


crowne 

(Enothera, in splendid va¬ 
riety, grand hardy flowers 
Poltmonium. bine and white, 
old-fashioned border plants 
Pansy, Magpie 
Pote&tilla in variety 
All at Is. per dot, carriage paid 


;P v. blqoin, a^d ViU 

vSa*yaaiif^B* 

some perennial. 
Wallflewerp, all tne Varl#HqA 
worthy of cultivation; Hu- 
binfiKfe , Golden Tom 
Twumh, Kmg of the Bines, 

Covent Garden Blooa Red, 
separate or mixed, JftrXuol 
4s. 

or purchaser's selection o i 

18 doe., 12 b. 0d., carriage paid; 

10 dox., 7 b. 6d., carriage paid. 

Or our selection 18 doz. large plants, to Include one 
doz. summer flowering Chrysanthemums, 12 s. ed., carriage 
paid. 

P.O.O. payable to Harkness A Sons, Orange Nurseries, 
Bedale, Yorkshire. 

SUMMER - FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
all the leading kinds, in¬ 


oluding the early Japanese, 
Madame O. Desgrange, 
6 inches across, to per 

LlLlW CANDEDUM. 
Strong flowering bulbs of 
Mill beautiful old-' 


_ -t-jB -i-fashioned gardens. 12 plan to to 

nvo DAHLIA^ ROOTS, finest 


_CARNATIONS, 

crimson Mrituals bn t iin- 
mefeie double flowers, 
to 6d. each ; t>alr, 2n. 6d. 

CARNATlQiV, pure white* 
li. 3d, eaftn • pair. Ss 

CARNATION. “ Canary,” 
pure yeUow, to. 0a each; 

kKAL_“' OLD CfclMSON 
oloVe Carnations, 

lat^ plants, to bach; three, 

iS^iFirtNjt LlLitjM 
AURATUM. - Lamb, 
sound, selected bulbs, will 
produce from five to twelve 
flow re. Is. 3d. each; three, 
to; six, to. 6d. 


BEAUTIFUL NAMED 
IRISES. -Once seen are al¬ 
ways appi eclated Their 

large handsome flowers of 
yeUow. violet, copper, bine. 
# a, with their quaint and 
lovely markings, give them 
high rank among hardy 
flowers. Splendid for town 


doable. 4s. doe. 
DAHLIA ROOTS, 
' 4s. 


finer t 


doit. 

t-ttNATIONtf, show, 12a 
per dbz.; strong rooted 

rAM'&Sl It ** 

dot.: Atrbnft tooted iaycrt, 

12* BEAUTtFtJL FABi|i 
TIES PENrSTfeMONS, 
invaluable for flower sfir- 
den^to 63.; twenty flvbi 

12 Subetb nainefl PHLOXES: 
ifevalUablb iqr herbaceous 
borders or exhlbi.ion p- c 
popes i gobd plants to bio 

twenty^fivC, to 68L 


All carriage paid for cash with order. P.O.O. payable ai 
Bedale. 

HABKNESS & SONS, 

Grange Nuraenea, Bedale, Yorkshire 


ROSES! Own Root ROSES 11 


12 HYBR1DPERPETUAL8, 
all the beet garden varie¬ 
ties. perfectly hardy. 7s. 6d. 

12 MONTHLY ROSES, to., 
all colours, blush Dink, 
crimson, blaok, Ac. These 
ought to be planted in pre¬ 
ference to so many an¬ 
nuals : they are constantly 
in bloom, and give no 
trouble after planting. 24, 
to 

12 REAL OLD-FA8HIONED 
BLUSH CHINA ROSES to. 

12 SPLENDID TEA 
ROSES, all tbe most beau¬ 
tiful and delicate ooloura, 
grand for pot or garden 
culture, to 

All carriage paid fox oosh with order. P.O.O. payable at 
Bedale. 

HARRNB83 & SONS, 

Grange Nureerlee, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


growing hardy tatftetito 
blooming in larg<? flusters, 
admirably adapted for cut¬ 
ting, suitable for any situa¬ 
tion, 3s. 6d. 

12 FAIRY ROSES, syllmdSfl 
bushy plants, ■rahebcasri- 
ful beds, oonrtantte to 
bloom, should be planted 
everywhere, to 6d. 

SINGLE ROSE from Japan, 
crimson. The flowers are 
produced in large clusters, 
and eaoh flower 3 inches 
across. 2 plants, to 


PANSIES.— Seedling Show and Fancy, French 
L blotched and German striped Pansies for bedding or 
rbasslug just coming into bloom, will be a blase of colour all 
summer i 50. 3* 6d.; IDO. 6s.. free by parcel; post.-HAKK- 
NEBS k SONS Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire 


T O FINE PLANTS—Single Dahlias, to pot 
lu on for ear& bloom, from White Queen. Mauve Oneen, 
Qmapanl (black). Rose Queen, Priqted Lady. Tyro, Illaro, 
Union Jack, Harleqnln. Ao:. to/2d. ;*4.2s. itt tojd. Car¬ 
riage paid.—HABKNESS * SONS, Grange Nureerlee, Be- 
drie, Yorkshire. . ' V; ffcVh 

PENN STATE 
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1 Hof) Firat ^ri»8 in four years for Holly 
lAJyJKJ hooka. Carnation*, Picoteea, Paaniea, Verbena* 
a. Catalogues free. Seed of above in la packets.—RD* 
ANw Hnwiwi Dyke. Howden. E. Yorks. 


Ca 


Everyone desires an early dlsn of Peaa. 

~«aysons eiaun to os sne earnest, uut none nave Jbt. 

Laxton’s “Earliest of All.” 

It is also VERY HARDY, BEAUTIFUL in COLOUR, and RICH 
in FLATOUR. This variety msy be had tine only in sealed 
parcels Quarts, 3 a fid.; pints, 2 s.; of all Seedsmen, or 

HOOPER & CO., C ovent Garden, L ondon. 

WALLFLOWERS doable imported strong; 

y Canterbury Bells, 8 d. dozen. 4s. per 100; Daisies, red, 
white, and pink, la dos., 6 a per 100; Seedling Pansies, very 
fine strong plants. Is. «L dozen 8 s. per 100 , all fiee: 8 weet 
Brle^bushy^Sfeet, fid. each.-H AIN 4 H10KS, horists, 


Single Dahlia Seed. 


GRAPE VINES 

We beg to offer strong, healthy, well-ripened m 
fallowing sorts, true to name 


Alnwick Seedling 
Prankentfasl 
Muscat of Alexandria 
Madret field Court 


Black Hamburgh 
Lady Downes Seedling 
Muscat Hamburgh 
West’s 8 t. Peter 


Strong fruiting canes, 6 a Gd and 7s. fid. each; planting 
cane* 3a fid. to 5s. each. 

DANIELS BROS, 

. TOWN OLQ 8 K NUB3EBIB8. NORWICH. 


rjOBBETS INDIAN CORN.—Few person are 

V aware that Maiae ripens In this oountry. I have never 
known this com to fail in the We«t of England for forty years, 
and I am going to plant a given space of ground this year to 
th ® 1 can supply anyone with “Cobs" con¬ 

ning probably from 1 M to 300 corns, on receipt of two 
shillings in stamp*.-F. FANE, Moyle’s Court, Ringwood. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

We have pleasure in offering genuine seeds of last season’s 
growth, of the most popular varieties of Flowers and Vege¬ 
ta 1 ® 1 in Penny Packets, as under :-Cu 8 tomers’ 6 el*oUon. 
100 varieties, 7s. fid.; 60 varieties, 4s.; 25 varieties, 2 s.; if 
varieties, Is. 2d., post free List for selection, with sample 
packet and testimonials, on reoeipt of penny stamp. 

ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., 
Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, GREAT YARMOUTH, 


fLDINEA BOX OF SPECIALITIES, contain- 

y ing 6 pain each Carnations, Picoteea, and Pinks, 12 
old crimson Cloves, 6 white Cloves, 12 Pansies and Violas to 
name, 12 Pyrethrums to name. Forwarded package and 
carnage free on reoeipt of ohequa or POO— ISAAC 
BRUNNING 4CO.. Gnat Yarmouth Num'riea.‘ 


fJARNATKJNS, PICOTEES, AND PINKS— 

v ye offer the above strong plants of the best varieties 
onr selection, carriage and package free for cash with order. 
Carnations and Picotees, 12 *&d. to 20a per dozen pain • 


DfiA VANGQARD (Nelaon). — Warranted 

£ nd 1883; unequalled by any other 

kln « ; * mo,t Proliflo bearer. 3 feet 
SJS. f t h r Bh ’ Marr . ow flavour, a quality absent in early 
kinds. J. L. would most earnestly impress upon all lovers 

2^3 1 qo i 4 nntinM k 8 known l Vide , Oardentrs' Chronicle, 
’ S’ £.° tl * b J * ?? Ir “E 2 ?^ eat J Priae 60. packet, 
i C&al1 order, post free-JOHN 

^MAN, Olantigh Nursery, Pudding Lane, ChigweU Row, 


EVERYONE SHOULD USE 

PELARGONIUMS, Regal, and other best sorta,4s. per dos. 

,. zonal, single, best sorts, 3 b. doz. 

« , •• ., _ double, including new vari egated. 3*. doz. 

Choice Bhrnbby-flowering BEGONIAS, 6 van 5s do*.™*’ 
Choice COLKTJR. 12 vars., 2s. fid. ner doa ’ 
CHRYSANTHEMUM, 12 fliiSort? 3. doz 
FOB THE GARDEN. 

JAPONICA ALBA 4 plants, 2 s. ; 12 plants 5 s. 

WBS »* 4o * [983S 

s MAR I ES, Fl orist, Lytham. 
QJGANTIC CLEARANCE SALE.—Hardy 

&c - Million 

■ r, 1 °”? *° lf, ‘ Ifl- per dozen. Carriage 

W Fme transplanted stosk. not weakly 
free.—JOHN TIME * 00. ' 

JjfU88ELBURGH, true.—The largest 

g-APDOUGAL A 80N? T G t ^riOT? > o^ I i ie 1( ^^ 

CU M ln 9’ 20 6*- prr 100; autumn- 

rS 4 ^ d T? Zen ; J, uohBia outtings and Golem 
cu .tings, fid. der dog. . Erica 9.1. each; Camellia. 2s each* 
gojdp lante.—W. OULLINQFORD . Forest GateTE ' 

OEEDS in Illustrated Packets.— Annuals, 

Scj. J? 

grLUNQFpgg “““““-V 


Ware's Choicest Mixture. The finest strain in commerce. 

Sow at once. la. and 2s. ©d. per packet, post free. 
Oi- .1 - s i i r»._ 

oingie Atin nais ana xuicuuuuo, 

OTHERWISE 

-ffl3THETIO PLOW ARB. 

13 sterling varieties, including both Annuals end 
Perennials, post free for 2s. 0d. 

THOMAS 8. WARE, 
Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


TOTTENHAM] [SEASON, 1884 

Catalogue of choicest Miscellaneous Flower Seeds. 

This most useful and interesting Catalogue, which should 
be posses s ed by everyone, is now ready, and oont aina 
a SPECIALLY OHO ICS selection of the most SHOWY 
HARDY PERENNIALS, and such as oome freely from 
seed, choice HARDY AND HALF HARDY FLORISTS 
FLOWERS, the leading and most useful HARDY AN¬ 
NUALS, and au EXTRAORDINARILY FINE COLLEC¬ 
TION OF NOVELTIES, including many thing* which have 
not before been offered, and which in the ordinary course 
cannot be procured. Copies msy be had gratis and post free 
by applying to THOMAS S. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, 
Tottenham. London. 


8 PRINQ CATALOGUE NOW READY 


FLOWER SEEDS, 



benjamin boddy, seedsman 

_243, WALWORTH ROAD. LONDO# 


NEW PEA FOB 1884. 

LYE’S FAVOURITE- 

Fibst-Class certificate Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

A splendid white Marrow, height 4 feet, bearing a 
profusion of long handsomely curved pods, with ten or 
eleven delicious Marrow Peaa in each. We have pur¬ 
chased the entire stock of Mr. James Lye (the raiser) 
for distribution; price per quart, 6 s.; per pint, 2 s. 9d. 

DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers, Norwich. 


New MELON for 1884. 

8T- BLAISE- 

This splendid green-fleshed Melon was raised by Mr. 
W. Carmichael, who was for many years head gardener 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. The fruit are hand¬ 
somely and evenly netted, and of large sice, weighing 
lour to six pounds each. The fleah is solid, thick, rich, 
and melting, of the most exquisite flavour and delicate 
aroma. This variety will be found most valuable during 
the shooting season owing to its lateness in ripening, 
when all other sorts in the house are over, often carrying 
its large handsome and fine flavoured fruit through to 
the end of November; stock very limited, price 6 s. per 
packet, to be obtained only of 

DANIELS BROTHERS, 

SEEDSMEN to H.R H. The Prince of Wales, 

NT O RWI O EC. 


SEED POTATOES, 

FOR EXHIBITION AND TABLE USE. 

Before ordering, send for DANIELS BROS.’ CATALOGUE, 
Which contains a descriptive list and illustrations #f 
all the latest novelties. Daniels Bros, have the largest and 
best ooll action of any house in the kingdom, at moderate prices. 

DjSLnNriBLS- 


8 EED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS, 

NORWICH. 


H HRYS ANTHEM UM CUTTINGS, best 

VJ varieties Is. dozen correctly, named: Pansies, fanoy, 
splendid varieties, 2 s. od. dozen, named; gold-laoed Polyanthus 
Sutton’s strain; double white P nk. Is. dozen; co mm on Piim- 
roees, Snapdragons in variety; Daisies, double white and 
red, and Forget-me-Nots, 8 d dozen, good strong plants, tree. 
-EDWARD MARQKR'sSON, Barlow, Chesterfield. 


TIE A ROSES ON OWN ROOTS, strong and 

X bushy, best exhibition van., 9*. per doa ; Hybrids on 
own roots, very strong and bushy 8 a per dot., 40s. per 100, 
free. - EL SCHMELZER 400., 7lT Waterloo Street 
Glasgow._ 


PRIZE STAGE CARNATIONS and Picotees 

X in about 5 
from single no 
en appUoatloi 

Street. Glasgow____ 

•"PRADlS OFFER.—Double yellow Primrosea, 
X fine strong market stuff, ooming into bloom, 14s. per 100.— 
RODGER, M OLELLAND 4 CO , Nurserymen. 4c., Newry. 


PERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden-hair 

X Ferns, two varieties ; two variegated Ferns and sb 
Begonias, with beautifully marked leaves, la fid, free.— 
MAIBIB 4 OO.. Weston-ln-Gordano. Bristol 


rPHK BEAUTIFUL MAIDEN HAIR FERNS, 

X Adlantum eardioohlienam, Adiantum oo ndnnum lefcum, 
two winter-flowering Begonias, two scarlet Epiphyllums, and 
two greenhouse climbers, beautifully variegated; the eight 
plante oorreotly named, free 9s od.— MA 1 RI 8 4 OO- 
Weston-ln-Gordano. Bristol. 


pOSEiTON OWN ROOTS. - Wonderfully 

Lb cheap; from 10 inches to 15 inches high; strong plants, 
will soon bloom; Isabella Sprunt, Souvenir dRuiie, Ho- 
mdre, and Gloire de Dijon, the four for la 6 d., free; price 
per dosen 7a, tree. - MAIRIfl 4 CO., Weeton-ln-Gor- 
dann. Bristol. 


Digitized b‘ 


>v Googfe 


TWO EUCHARIS AMAZONICA, one beauti- 

X ful Scarlet Taosonia, Van Volxemi, one winter flowering 
Tropmolum. and one Begonia metallic*, the five plante free for 
2s. 6 d.. worth more than double the amount,— MAIRI 8 4 
C O., Weston ln-Qordano, Bristol. _ 

THE beautiful Fern, Davallia N ovse-Zelandise, 
X two Begonia fuohsioidea one Tradeeoantia and one Ly- 
o ipodium, both beautifully variegated ; two Coleus (best 1883 
varieties), and one Maiden-hair Fern, the 8 plants, 2a fid. free, 
less th%u half qru*l grip*—MAIBIS 4 CO., Weeton-i*^ 
Gordano, BristoL 


an SCOTCH # 
SPECIALITIES. 

ENGLISH GROWERS 

Should always remember that the BEST RE 8 ULT 8 are 
obtained with Seed from a LATER DISTRICT: 

The following specialities having all been laved specially 
for me IN 8001LAND, by most reliable and experienced 
growers, from the purest stocks and best strains in cul¬ 
tivation, are certain to give great satisfaction, and both 
for general and exhibition purposes are not to be e x ce ll e d . 

Per ox.—a. d. 

BEET, Prise Stock „ _ .10 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, extra . .. ..10 

B ROOOOLI, Grange’s Early _ .. ..SO 

„ Addiaon’s Midwinter « .. S 6 

„ Gordon’s Late.. _ • ..8 0 

CABBAGE, Dwarf York .. _ .. ..0 6 

„ McEwan’s, true .. ..0 8 

„ extra early. The earliest 

of all Cabbages _ ..16 

CURLED GREENS, extra fine - M .06 

LEEK, Musselburgh, true .. - .SO 

„ Henry’s Prize, true, unrarpaaeed for ex¬ 
hibition, per packet 6 d. 

PARSLEY, Edinburgh prize . .. ..10 

SAVOY, extra fine stock _ .. ..0 6 

TURNIP, Golden Ball, hardier, finer in texture, 
and superior in flavour to the English 
saved .. .04 

FLOWER SEEDS. 


Per packet—a. d. 
lift S 8 
0 6 


AURICULA, Alpine .. . 

MARIGOLD, African Lemon 

„ „ Orange .. .06 

„ French striped .10 

J. D. begs special attention to this strain of 
French Maiigold, which has been saved by 
a celebrated Amateur Florist who took up¬ 
wards of 20 first prizes during the past year 
attbe leading shows in Scotland, where Ma¬ 
rigolds are said to be shown to perfection. 
PAN8Y, choloe, show „ - - Is. A 2 6 

„ „ fancy.la. A 2 6 

Saved from my fine collection (A named 
varieties. 

POLYANTHUS, Gold-laced, extra . .10 
STOCK, East Lothian, Scarlet, true . .10 

» » ..J 2 

„ „ White „ ..10 

„ „ Crimson „ .. ..10 

AU toned from Two-year-old plante. 

SWEET WILLIAM, extra fine .. .06 

FREE PER POST. 


JOHN DOWNIE, 

BIBDSMAN, 

144, FHINOES ST.. EDINBURGH. 


CHOIC E NEW SEEDS. 

Collections of Vegetable Seeds, 

Comprising only the very best varieties, from 

5s to £4 4s. 

Delivered poet and carriage free. 

Flower Seed Collections, 

Composed of very showy and sweet-smelling varieties, ia 
five distinct sorts, Is. In larger quantities and with 
cultural directions, etc., 2 s. fid., post free. 


Large Assortment of Seed 
Potatoes in stock. 

Special prices for quantities. 

suit the requirements of all customers, any variety 
l any quantity of VEGETABLE AND FLOW an 
EDS, POTATOES, etc., supplied, and only those whiqM 
are known to be genuine and of beat quality. 


CATALOGUES gratia and post free on application. 

E. j: JARMAN, 

THE PEOPLE’S SEEDSMAN* 

CHARD, SOMERSET, 

PENN STATE 
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TRBflS AND SHRUBS. 


TRANSPLANTING TREES AND 8HRUBS. 
Is all kinds of ordinary soils generally the 
best time for planting is considered to be, for 
decidooos trees and shrubs, the autumn and 
early spring months, and for evergreen trees and 
shrabs autumn, winter, and spring. Summer 
planting is not carried out to any great extent, 
neither is it considered judicious. No doubt 
there are many potent reasons why this should 
be so. One has an objection to see the pleasure 
grounds in a state of confusion consequent upon 
planting operations at that time of the year; there 
is also the liability of the roots becoming dried 
in transit, as, for instance, from a nursery, 
and the risk attendant upon delay, the scarcity 
of water, Ac.; with care, however, these are 
preventable causes. Let us first consider the 
question of 

Season. 

I am of opinion that in some soils transplant¬ 
ing may be done successfully throughout the 
whole year; in others autumn, winter, and 
spring are the best periods; whilst in the sum¬ 
mer months and in oertain soils the operation is 
more successful than at any other season of the 
year. The soils in which transplanting may be 
successfully carried on at all times of the year 
are those which are black, rich, and friable, and 
rich deep mellow loams. Those which are pre¬ 
ferable for autumn, winter, and spring planting 
are those which are warm, light, gravelly, sandy, 
and well drained, whilst in heavy wet clay the 
maximum of success will be attained in summer. 
This will, on reflection, I think, appear to be 
perfectly reasonable and natural, the desidera¬ 
tum being to maintain the roots in a healthy 
condition, heal up the mutilated parts, and in¬ 
duce new growth as soon as possible. The con¬ 
ditions of soils and seasons mentioned above 
will materially tend to produce such results. 
The following are the results of experience of 
planting in various soils and at different periods 
of the year. Conifers, including Abies canaden¬ 
sis, Douglasi, Cedrus, Deodara, Libani a tl an¬ 
tic*, Cupressus Lawsoniana, Picea nobiiis, 
Nordmanniana, Pinos austriaca, sylvestris, and 
Thujas, in rich black soils and deep mellow 
loams.—Summer, 2 per cent, died; autumn win¬ 
ter, and spring, 1 per cent. died. In sandy, 
gravelly, and light warm soils.—Summer, 28 per 
cent died; autumn, winter, and spring, 6 per 
cent died. In heavy and wet clays.—Summer, 
none died; autumn, winter, and spring, 30 per 
cent. died. It will thus be seen that in heavy 
and wet days summer planting was highly suc¬ 
cessful The trees transplanted were from 8 feet 
to 20 feet high, and many had made growth 
from 4 inches to 12 inches in length; everyone 
was moved with balls of earth varying Lorn a 
quarter to one ton in weight; an average of a 
cartload of good soil was put round the roots of 
each, all were mulched with well rotted manure, 
and an occasional soaking of water given. 
These trees showed no signs of suffering in 
either oolour or quantity of foliage, indeed 
many benefited by the change, and all are in a 
most promising condition. The reason of success 
Is perhaps not far to seek, the earth being in a 
warm and moist state, and therefore in a con¬ 
dition most conducive to root formation and 
nourishment; dull, warm weather is best suited 
to the operation. , 

Planting in Winter 

was a partial failure, and should in all cases be 
avoided wherever it is desired to move valuable 
trees; in this instance the soil being cold and 
was therefore not suited to produce new 
hoots. The feeding points rotted, the roots 
■decayed, and no new roots were formed; the 
■Whole became attacked as by a contagious 
pfiisease, and total Inaction took place. This 
rwas followed by the stems becoming affected, 
rendering the sap putrid, in which state trees 
Lets aoon preyed upon by insects, causing certain 
[•(death. The cause of all this is coldness, excea- 
Ntive moisture, the imperviousness of the soil to 
Spur and the dormant state of the sap, which 
Sjfioon becomes incapable of performing its func- 
ptions. Weil drained, sandy, gravelly, and light 
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soils are best suited for planting in autumn, 
winter, and spring, for the very good reason 
that they are warmer, better aerated, and not 
liable to become excessively dry as in summer. 
These soils contain but a small percentage of 
vegetable constituents, and without the aid of 
moisture in moderate quantities are incapable 
of producing the necessary nourishment for the 
formation of rootlets, and consequently are 
unable to maintain the trees in a growing con¬ 
dition. In summer these soils are too hot and 
dry for the purgttse of transplanting i the roots 
wither and perish, the foliage becomes dete¬ 
riorated, a general disorganisation takes place, 
and even should the trees live, they .take some 
years before they regain their normal condition 
and become thoroughly re-established. Soils of 
this description are unsuitable to transplant 
from, the roots being generally loss fibrous, and 
by reason of their want of adhesiveness it is 
almost impossible to maintain a ball of earth 
intaot, which is so necessary for success in 
transplanting trees. I am acquainted with no 
soils where mulching is so absolutely essential 
as with these; indeed, periodical mulching is 
necessary in order to maintain healthy trees 
and the foliage of good colour; mulching will 
likewise maintain the necessary degree of mois¬ 
ture. In rich black soils and mellow loams 
the operation of transplanting may be carried 
on with success at all times of the year, assum¬ 
ing that ordinary care is taken in respect of 
drainage in winter and watering in summer; at 
other times the work may be done with an im¬ 
punity almost amounting to carelessness. These 
Boils contain the necessary constituents in the 
largest quantity and best possible condition for 
the food of trees; they are never excessively 
hot or dry, cold, or wet, and are therefore prac¬ 
tically in exactly the right condition—that 
which is most favourable for the formation of 
healthy roots and the supply of the best food 
necessary for their maintenance. Trees move 
well from such soils; the roots are usually more 
fibrous, and the earth clings tightly to them. 
Mulching is not absolutely necessary; neverthe¬ 
less trees are benefited thereby, especially the 
first -year after transplanting. 

Shrubs. 

With regard to shrubs, whether evergreen or 
deciduous, the difficulty is by no means so great 
as the transplanting of trees, except when they 
are very large, in which case the above remarks 
apply equally to them. The majority of shrubs 
are very fibrous rooted, and, therefore, in the 
best possible condition for transplantation, 
being much more tenaoious of life than trees. 
Many of them, too, have a tendency to make 
new roots from the stem in the manner of cut¬ 
tings. The necessity for large quantities of sap 
is not so great as with trees; there is no spe¬ 
cially leading shoot to maintain, without which 
trees often lose their conformation, and are 
sometimes useless for the purpose for which they 
are intended, as, for instance, let us suppose an 
Araucaria without a leader. There are, how¬ 
ever, several considerations which are [necessary 
to be taken into account in transplanting shrubs. 
Thus, it would not be wise to transplant such 
shrubs as Rhododendrons and others of that 
class, which form their flower-buds at the point 
of a young shoot, until they are perfectly 
ripened. Such a course would, in all probability, 
result in sacrificing the bloom for the ensuing 
season. Neither would it be judicious to move 
during the summer such shrubs as have tender 
and attenuated foliage, nor those with long, 
flexible, herbaceous shoots of very weak texture. 
We have instances of these in the sometimes 
tender shoots of the Portugal Laurel and the 
long ones of the Tamarix. The ordinary result of 
moving these in summer is that their shoots 
become blackened by beat, and, as a consequence, 
are unsightly. Most of those shrubs with strong 
ligneous shoots and coriaceous foliage move well 
at this season. Instances of these are some of the 
Privets, Berberis, and Holly. Shrubs of this olass 
which generally ripen their foliage quickly and 
well and become, for the time being, deciduous, are 
sure to succeed, throwing out Btrong shoots in the 
autumn. * This is especially the case with the 
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Holly, whioh often loses the whole of its foliage— 
a sure sign that new roots are being formed and 
that the new growth will be strong and healthy. 
Another important consideration u the time of 
flowering. Many shrubs whioh flower in early 
spring may be safely moved in summer, whilst it 
is better to move those which flower late in 
spring, summer, or autumn in winter and spring, 
that is, move as soon as reasonable after flower¬ 
ing, and as long before the next blooming period 
as practical; by so doing the plants become 
thoroughly established before the strain of the 
flowering season comes upon them, and, be it 
remembered, this will very much enhance the 
blooms. Amongst the first may be mentioned 
Daphnes, Ledums, Forsythias, Ribes, and Ber¬ 
beris. The latter class are so numerous as not 
to need mentioning. Shrubs are sometimes 
“ shy ” of flowering; these should be moved at 
once without considering the season in order to 
induce them to make totally new growth. Under 
these circumstanoes they seldom fail to produce 
flowers. The causes which operate in prevent¬ 
ing shrubs from flowering are that they may be 
sod-bound, or even in generally well drained 
soils they may have water at the roots, arising 
from an under-current; their roots may have 
decayed without, whilst those within may be 
struggling for moisture and nourishment, in 
which case they should be root pruned and 
thoroughly shaken out before transplanting. A 
cold clay under good soil will sometimes have 
the Bame effect, the remedy for which is deep 
trenching, lifting the shrubs, and cutting away 
the lower roots. 

Soils for Shrubs. 

With respect to soils, shrubs, generally speak¬ 
ing, are not particular ; they will thrive in all 
kinds provided they are open, free from stag¬ 
nant water, and have a moderate amount of 
nourishment in them. True, it is that some 
varieties grow luxuriantly in light and sandy 
soilB, whilst others thrive best in pe*t and black 
vegetable deposits, and so forth. This, how¬ 
ever, does not in a general sense apply to the 
general collection. Types of the first are the 
smaller Conifers, Heaths, and Hollies, whilst of 
the second the types are Rhododendrons, Kal- 
mias, and nearly all American plants; many of 
these will also do well in rich loams. Hot, 
dry soils are the most injurious, by reason of 
the surface roots which many vigorous shrubs 
make becoming exposed to heat and drought. 
This is especially the case with Laurels, Lilacs, 
Privets, and Spiraeas, as anyone who has used 
the fork or spade amongst shrubberies cannot 
have failed to have noticed—a most reprehen¬ 
sible praotice, by the way, except in the vicinity 
of populous towns, where the surface of the 
ground becomes coated with a substance of an 
oily, sooty nature impervious to air. Liberal 
mulchings and an occasional soaking of water 
are the best remedies for such soils; dressing 
with road drift and vegetable soil is also ex¬ 
tremely useful. Cold, wet, and heavy clays are 
most benefited by deep draining and trenching. 
Of all soils these are perhaps the most unpro- 
pitious and troublesome. For complete success 
constant dressings of light and gritty materials 
are absolutely necessary. No opportunity should 
be lost, which in country places is frequent 
enough, of gathering up all the scrapings and 
cuttings from the public roads, first giving a 
dressing round the plants, and ultimately cover¬ 
ing the whole of the ground. In such soils 
deep planting should be specially avoided, air 
being essential for the roots to perform their 
functions properly. Occasional mulching is 
also beneficial, ana should invariably be put on 
in summer, when the surface of the ground is 
liable to become hard. Winter is not so suit¬ 
able for the purpose, as the drier and more airy 
the surface is the better for the plants. 

Rich Black Soils and Mellow Loams 
are best for all ordinary purposes, and with the 
addition of peat and sand may be made suitable 
for every known tree or shrub. Planting in such 
soils is most simple, as the most careless planter 
will generally meet with success. Should soils 
of this description become impoverished from 
any cause, as, for instance, the rapid and luxu- 
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riant growth of shrubs, or, in consequence of 
their vicinity to large trees and hedgerows, the 
most desirable kinds of surface dressing are well- 
rotted manure and leaf-mould. In these soils 
the least disturbance at the roots the better it 
will be for the shrubs. If the ground is properly 
trenched before planting, no further care will 
be necessary in the majority of instances for 
very many years, except the keeping down of 
weeds for the first two or three years. Although 
the practice of pruning shrubs indiscriminately 
is most injudicious and destroys their distinc¬ 
tive characters and individuality, in rich 
soils the pruning knife may in some cases be 
freely used ; this would be the case with shrubs 
which are desired to produce the maximum 
quantity of flowers, and which would produce an 
abundance of foliage only unless they were 
pruned and thinned out. Overcrowding in rich 
soils should be especially avoided, being both 
injurious and unnecessary. Planting of nursery 
stuff should be done as expeditiously as pos¬ 
sible after being received, and the same rule 
applies when transplanting. The practice of 
laying in by the heels, as it is termed, and al¬ 
lowing trees and shrubs to remain so for any 
length ef time is not advisable, the effect being 
that they are compelled to make new roots a 
seoond time when once would be more advan¬ 
tageous to them. It is not desirable to plant 
two or three shrubs together in order to make a 
mass at once, one well developed shrub being 
in every way better than two or more startlings. 

E. Di 


to shift the young seedlings into small pots than to stand, I intend to have them moved with the 
to prick them into boxes, because, when, in the | trowel with as large a ball of earth as possible, 
latter case, they are taken up with balls of j Plants, however, which are _ grown without 
earth and put into the ground, the injury done I moving are apt to grow weak in the stalks and 
to the roots in the operation causes flagging, and j require sticks.—W. M. C., Clayton. 

makes the plants very palatable to slugs. Nor is! iiom —Rowing rjabbarre and Cauli 
the potting so formidable a matter as to Borne it 1 11200 ' » owm * uanoage anil i*un 

might appear. Old potting stuff or common 
garden soil would do for the purpose, and a 
man of ordinary quickness would pot off a 
hundred plants in an hour.—L. C. K. 


-Sow thinly at once and again at the 

end of July for succession on land that has been 
heavily manured for the previous crop, and 


which should be deeply trenched. Sow in beds j Cabbage can be planted out where they are to 
broadcast when theground is dry, and well tread | remain, or can be pricked out if the ground is 
in. By doing so, some of the seeds will be in j not ready for them any time up to middle of 
the exact depth to germinate freely and make ; November, but the Cauliflowers must be pricked 
nice healthy plants, which should be left when out in beds as soon as large e ough to handle, 
thinning put, say 12 indies apart if large sped- and then replanted in cold frames in November, 
mens are required. A slight dressing of soot ' and finally planted out in February or early in 
will be of service when plants are thinned, j March, if the weather is too severe in February, 
which put on when damp. As your soil is light —A. J. R. 
in texture, well roll or tread, as I find Parsley 1 
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CULTURE OF PARSLEY. 

11166.—Scarcely any cultivated plant is more 
grateful for generous treatment than Pars¬ 
ley, yet few suffer more from neglect and bad 
management, and this often, too, from profes¬ 
sional gardeners. I once saw on a gentleman’s 
establishment a narrow strip of border that had 
been sown with Parsley seed, without manure, 
between espalier and pyramidal fruit trees and 
the garden path, where the same kind of plant 
had been several years previously in occupation. 
The young plants had not been thinned out. 
The whole stock had been scarcely large enough 
for the summer supply, so that before autumn 
was far advanced the supply began to run short, 
and before the winter had passed there was 
nearly a complete breakdown. When spring 
arrived, and the plants should have been grow¬ 
ing, every leaf, almost as fast as it was formed, 
was stripped off, so that there was no chance for 
the plants to recover themselves. Now, to ob¬ 
tain a good supply of Parsley through the whole 
of the winter, the mode of procedure must be 
the reverse to that which I have just described. 
An open plot should be selected, but it should 
be protected from the northern and eastern 
winter’s blast. This should be trenched, or at 
least deeply dug, and liberally manured. The 
seed should be sown the first week in June, so 
that the plants may get large and strong before 
winter sets in. When the seedlings are large 
enough, they should be thinned out to at least 
a foot apart each way. I should have stated 
that, as the plants grow but slowly in winter, a 
much larger piece of land must be sown than 
would be required for a Bummer’s supply. It 
would be advisable to make a sowing in a pit or 
frame for use when frost and snow is on.the 
ground; or if four short stakes were driven into 
the ground, and connected with crosspieces, so 
as to be in readiness for laying boards, faggots, 
or wattle hurdles across on the approach of hard 
frost, the same end would be attained. A sow¬ 
ing should be made in July for late spring use. 
Now is the time to sow for a summer supply. 
Sometimes failure ensues, not from defective 
cultivation, but because the young seedlings are 
destroyed by vermin as soon as they appear; or, 
as is often the case, as the seeds must not be 
buried deep, and are a considerable time ger¬ 
minating, when dry weather sets in after sow¬ 
ing, the seeds perish. To guard against failure 
from either of these causes, at the same time 
the seeds are sown in the open ground some 
should be sown in a box or pan, so that should 
failure arise in the first instance, there would 
be a supply of young seedlings that could be 
potted into small pots. These young plants, 
when ready, should be put out in the ground 
where the seeds failed to germinate. It is safer 


11200.— Sowing Cabbage 
flower.—These may be sown now to cut 
next autumn. Sow thinly out in the open and 
plantout assoon as the plants are large enough— 
the Cabbage about 18 inches row to row, and 
15 inches in the row; the Broccoli 30 inches 
row to row, and 18 inches in the row. For spring 
cutting sow Cabbage first week in August, and 
Cauliflower the last week of same month. 


does well with me on light soil when ground 
is so treated. Sutton’s Giant Curled is a very 
robust and well curled variety.—E. T. P., Horn- 
grove. 

- In preparing a Parsley bed, the soil 
should be removed to the depth of 6 inches or 
8 inches and filled in with stones, brick-rubbish, 
and similar loose material; on the 
top a good depth of rich soil should 
be placed, which should be raised 
above the level of the ground. Bow 
the end of May seed of the most 
early variety. If the weather con¬ 
tinues dry, water frequently until 
the plants are up, which will be in 
five or six weeks. When large 
enough, thin them out to 4 inches 
or 5 inches apart. Parsley when 
well up requires very little water; 
the roots should be kept in a rather 
dry state.—A. N. 

-It is thought that Parsley 

will grow anywhere, but I have 
found that in some classes of soil 
the roots are attacked by canker 
of some kind. The main stem has 
a rusty appearance, and many of 
the fibrous roots decay. You should 
work the ground to the depth of a 
foot, giving it a good dressing of 
rotten stable manure. Sow the 
seeds at once. To make sure of 
Parsley in winter, the leaves 
must be cut off about the first 
week in September; this will be 
the cause or a sturdy late autumn growth, which | 
will stand best through the winter.—J. D. E. | 

- Sow Parsley at once, either in drills and 

thin out, or in beds and plant out when ready a 
foot each way. Plant during showery weather. 
A. J. R. 

Clubbing of Brussels Sprouts and 
Kales.—Three years ago my Brussels Sprouts 
were nearly a failure, but some plants which 
had been accidentally left on the seed bed 
were, though weak in the stalk, loaded with fine 
firm Sprouts. This led me in 1882 to sow the 
Sprouts in rows where they were to stand, but 
not having room for all I planted out other rows 
from the thinnings, and I found that the un¬ 
moved plants were far more productive than the 
transplanted ones. I did the same in 1883, and 
with the same result, and as this year the three : 
transplanted rows stood side by side with the | 
two unmoved ones, the contrast was very marked, 
so that everyone who came into the garden 
noticed it and asked the reason. When we re¬ 
cently took up the plants this became very evi¬ 
dent ; the roots which had not been moved were 
quite healthy and fibrous; those which had been 
transplanted were nearly all more or less affected 
with club. I expect to find the same as to 
Brocoolis and other Kales, but not having taken 
them up I oannot apeak so positively, but when 
we cleared off the seed beds the plants were 
quite sound. The explanation is, I think, easy. 
Weakly plants are, we know, more liable to 
disease than vigorous ones, and I suspect that 
the moving of the roots and the breaking of the 
tender fibrils so checks them as to throw them 
open to insect attacks. If I cannot in future 
make room to sow my Sprouts where they are 


Dwarf yellow Canadian Kidney 

Bean.—Foreign names: French , Haricot Jaime 
du Canada; German, Canada Zacker-Bohne. 
This is a very good variety, hardy and produc¬ 
tive, but somewhat late, and well adapted for 
market-garden culture in the open ground. 
Stems rather vigorous, branching, 16 in c hes to 
20 inches high, thickly covered with medium¬ 
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Dwarf Yellow Canadian Kidney Bean. 

sized flat leaves of a clear green odour. Flowers 
lilac, pods very numerous, green at first, chang¬ 
ing to yellow, containing usually five ovoid 
Beans a little smaller than those of the Haricot 
de Prague, and of a deep yellow colour passing 
into brown about the hilum. The dried Beans 
are much esteemed. The pods to be tender 
should be gathered before they are fully grown. 
Closely resembling the yellow China Kidney 
Bean, this variety is distinguished from it by 
the deeper colour of the Beans, and by its 
leaves being larger, less crowded together, 
moderately crimped, and of a deeper green 
colour.— Vilvufrin's “ Let Plantes Potag'eres." 

11165— Raising Broccoli and Cucum¬ 
bers.—Sow the seeds of Broccoli in an open 
position out-of-doors about the first week in 
April. Sow thinly and plant them out when 
about 5 inches or 6 inches high. You should 
raise the Cucumbers in a hot-bed, and when*the 
plants are large enough plant them out in hand 
glasses two plants in each. When they have 
filled the glasses raise them up from the ground 
on bricks laid on edge. The Cucumber vines 
will run outside, and in this way you will get a 
supply of Cucumbers. The market growers 
sow in the open ground, and the plants are pro¬ 
tected from winds by rows of rye sown about a 
rod apart. In bad seasons the plants seldom 
produoe satisfactory crops.—J. D. E. 

Batavian Endive. —I find this a most 
useful salading for the spriog, as it withstand? 
the winter well if not too large before the winter 
sets in. I find the best plan to provide for 
spring use is to sow in August and transplant in 
September, so that the plants are only aboct 
half grown by Christmas, and in mild winters 
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Et*n ih£f keep on growing, and as soon as the days growth should be top-dressed and mulched, where a loose material has to be employed 
eat in 1 b«gio to lengthen they grow into fine plants, Herbaceous plants may now be divided, re- hoeing and raking afford the readiest means of 
rri; ud bj drawing the leaves together and placing I gulated, and re-arranged; many kinds that are cleansing them. In walks under trees coal- 
ry® acinverted flower-pot over them, they quickly just starting into growth, such as Fyrethrums, ashes make a clean dry walk. In such positions 
nke a fine head of beautifully blanched leaves Fotentillas, Asters, Phloxes, and Delphiniums, gravel gets green and Moss-grown, owing to the 
| my acceptable for salading. A good supply of will bear division without the least apparent shade and drip from the trees. 

Endive, Lettuce, Beetroot, and Mustard and I check, and retain their vigour longer than when _ 

(Vetfis mo*t acceptable in spring.—J. Qt.,Hants. left in the same position for years. When re- Fruit, 

nisi u.binff n. qAftkalA hArf —We Planting, take pains to arrange the plants, both Vines in late houses now breaking under the 
out18 inches from plant as w hei S ht of g rowfcb and colour of flowers, in influence of bright weather will require good 
MnSmt ^^h^sr^soinlke ours Ui^is necessarv I ord er that the tall growers do not overshadow ^ringing two or three times a day, and the 
[JJ. 'wmp s&iri round the roots The plants tbe dwar fer kinds. Surplus plants should have inside borders will be the better for a covering 
^ ^ be covered I a favourable site in the reserve garden, both for of some kind that will radiate atmospheric 

huv wav nnflf’nert season when the blanch- fillin ff U P S a P 3 and for famishing cut flowers; moisture as the temperature rises. Strong young 
jLJL JLm be nlaced over them If thev 111,18 tbose in tbe flower garden need not be die- rod ? may require bending down to a horizontal 
rimni to nroflure flowers dnrimr the summeiM turbed ' When the arrangements are finished, position to ensure an even break, and when all 
mat h? r nt off — I D F ^ ’ any vacant spaces there may be will come in the buds are on the move they may be tied up 

.... for the sowing or planting out of Sweet Peas, to the wires. Let the night temperature range 

vjr. 11170-Mushrooms not growing.—It I Lupines, Mignonette, Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, between 50° and 65°. Give a little air at 65°, 
would h*ve been better if you had spawned and other annuals, all of which add both to and encourage free growth by closing with 

the bed when the beat was about 80° to 85°. I the beauty and interest of such borders. The plenty of moisture when the house stands at 

r .nt With a temperature of 55° in the house Mush- dressing of all permanent beds of herbaceous 75°. In mid-season houses the greatest activity 

V-: rooms should have appeared in five or six weeks, plants must be completed without delay. Any- be necessary, as growth is very rapid. The 

Put some straw on the bed to keep an equable 0 ne wishing to try Camellias out-of-doors should most tedious work is thinning, and on t his 

• temperature, and with a temperature in the I now gradually harden off their plants and put account it should be taken in hand as soon as 

toose migiotf from 55° to 60° you will soon I them out in May; for wherever the Laurustinus fa® free-setting kinds are out of flower. No rule 
hue mushrooms.—J. D. E. can be grown these plants may safely be planted 04111 be l ald down for thinning Grapes, as the 

—H “C. 8." will water his Mushroom beds out permanently. Select a favourable site open different varieties of the same kind differ so 
_ . n with lake warmwater.be will soon see his Mush-1 to the fall sun, but sheltered from cutting winds, much in size of berry and structure of bunch. 
p , rooms. Some advise dissolving a little saltpetre I that are more destructive than frost, and deeply When properly thinned, ripe Grapes Bhould not 
.. r 3 in the water.-A. J. R. cultivate the soil before planting them. It is press each other out of form, neither should the 

j ms-celery piDlna-If you would sow your not to over-stimulate growth by means bunches open when cut and laid on the dish. 

Wfly in the open ground about the end of February I ®f rlcb manure, as success more depends on When the Grapes in the early house have 
lusad of la ifrune.it would not run to seed.—J. D. E. moderate-sized, well-ripened wood; therefore finished stoning, the borders will require a 

______ stagnant moisture at the root should be counter- liberal watering with warm liquid manure to 

acted by efficient drainage, whereby the soil will help them through the last swelling. The paths 
THE OOMING WEEK’S WORK. be rendered warmer, and early growth will been- and surfaces may also be damped with it after 

- couraged, which will have a good chance of get- closing on fine afternoons up to the time the 

Glasshouses. I ting well matured in average seasons. berries begin to show signs of oolonr, when pure 

;; Bring on Pelargoniums and tuberous-rooted I fihrnhhflpu water only must be used. Wage incessant war 

& Begonias In small sets, as they are likely to be onruoDery. with re d spider, and destroy the small spinning 

wanted, and push forward young seedlings of The pruning of evergreens should be finished spiders which endeavour to gain a lodgment in 
gfj the Utter for blooming in the autumn or early at once - Shrubbery borders should be lightly the bunches and injure the bloom before it is 

Mjf ® to following spring. So useful and such P° inted over, taking care not to injure the roots properly set by travelling over the berries, 

in jPWnlliwwntes are these plants that space in in tbe operation or to disturb any bulbous VAcrAtnKiAa 

& ‘i?bt airy pits should be devoted to their P^ ants fc hat may be growing amongst the shrubs. T( . , OKes&DieB. 

$ "m* Remove soft-wooded Heaths an( ] Isolated specimens of newly-planted trees, es- , weather prevails, every exertion should 

I Sfwis«they go out of bloom; cut them back P ec ially if large, are much benefited by a few be made to hoe or stir the soil, operations which 

r place them where they can be syringed as shrubs being planted round theru for a year or 'T 11 1)6 ? e *tain destruction to thousands of weeds 
Mother year’s success depends upon vigorous I to act as a protection from wind, fro 3 t, toat might otherwise be a trouble the whole 
X 1 *?* 1 growths. If potting is necessarv and drou 8 ht » after the trees get established the 8ea80n ’ not to mention the cultural aid afforded 
fiir)/ 00 *u reCe i ve •Nation as soon as they are nQrses ma y be removed. Prune, where neces- to the growth of the crops by the aeration of the 
:3at bjL • m0Ve ’. With tbe many fine plants I sar ^* lvies on walls, and fasten any in danger sod - 

tfillmt <? ? Bpnng tbere shoald now be a P f falbn g away from them. Uncover Myrtles, Peas of the wrinkled Marrow section may 
‘foosDhem^H • Endeav °nr keep a cool Magnolias, clematises, and other half-hardy °ow be sown. Plenty of space between the rows 
iihadiowMi 0 ^ 8Q ? Dy and let down plant8 on walls * and otherwise put them in order 18 necessary, therefore in every case arrange for 
ijftn ^ kf Y K 6 mor n>ng, otherwise the for the summer. Plant and re-arrange flowering the growth of some other crop between the rows 
^tireiafest^ 0dnratioQ . Lapagerias decidaoas sh ™bs, keeping in view ultimate of Peas, which should never be nearer than 6 feet, 
nov be thoroDphlv 'h m8e j CI ^ any k‘ nd must e ® e . ct -. and 80 dispose of the stronger-growing and the tallest growers further apart, the inter- 
i- 1 Bach advanced^ r ii- ore tbeir growth v f rie ties as not to overgrow the more delicate vening spaces being cropped with either salad, 
k* finished flowering 1 ^ pIanted 0Q t that, ki p d8 - Mulch all newly-planted trees with leaf- in E or kinds of vegetables that will either 
kSK'Pinrinir and receive a spong- ®fil f manure, or spent tan; top-dress Hollies, mature orbe usable about the same time as 
top-dressed and 'renlantid toners should be Rhododendrons, and such plants as may require tbe Peas, in order that the ground may be all 
•'Mothesarecharminp ^i * ^EinelUs. simulating, with rotten manure and soil. cleared together, as, for instance, Radishes, 

■ ; J^antnamdecoratf I * for sum- Lawns.—W here new lawns have to be formed Lettuces, Spinach, early Potatoes, and even 

lfc 4inch aQd R-inchnotsor?n 280Wsome the Preparation of the ground is of the greatest Cauliflower. . 

PctJ irS? 7 prick the younp nl n r,?c. paD ^- and lS Qp 2 rtanc . e ’ and » except this is attended to in Fhencu Beans may now be sown on a 
tfcj ne ar the lieht « ? ° at u 6 firet P lace » no afte r management is likely to warm border—the middle of April will besufli- 

taseoJant 6 joint. Hard-w^ P mcbin E be 80 thoroughly productive of that verdant, ciently early to sow for general crops. Of all 
Which arp^v,°i a11 de8cri ptions evnrmf*; 8 r ecn- alose, even, evergreen turf desirable. Unless the kinds for open air culture none excels 
ned^i . ett « r ®° ve d j ater ’ ‘ PJ^ Azaleas, good firm turf can be secured, perfectly free Canadian Wonder, and, being a robust grower, 
tal of roota^f 1 * 3 ’ Ia aU cases’ seeth t \h' f ^°- ar ? e Grasses and weeds of every descrip- the rows should be at least 2 feet apart. Iu good 


^lvC ;; ? oved 


M0 ‘roots a# u au cases opo IU -T . 7 “ “uu weeas or every aesenp- rows buuuju uoai < iwi npwi. gu 

.^ ted » thoJL^ P ,ant which h a » f u fl° n ’ 1 J. U be , 9t t0 sow ^th seeds adapted for the 8011 this Bean grows so tall that it is necessary 
^ !h ^beatten h L moistened beforehand hS 10n of apermanent lawn, being particular to support it with small sticks. 

day preriomf made eveDl ^ 8olid - Lawns POTATOES-It will now be safe to plant 

f ,L 1,0 not f nrt L '® e for the water to hhpK ^ Gre to P‘ dreS8ed early in winter, and main crops of Potatoes; in light open soils they 
removal of the tbe r °ots than k° haino. f 3 are . P a t°hy. will be improved by will be most expeditiously planted with dibber.-, 

SSli.^bali- cr °cks from Clover 0wn .. witb Grass seeds and White Hatch but drill planting is necessary in every case in 

until it h the new 8o il with the ground’ wi F?’ ard8 and roll over the which the sets have been previously sprouted, 


, ***** baU :rom tS n«L 0C ” fr °to the 


IHA Kali I UIU U if io -- noil Wlfh fhn crrrktv+A .- cauia. iuii uvci tUC wuiuii me ocia uovc uccu uicviuusiy buivuicu, 

af l th€ pisnt; oth ®f 1 ? lose and solid as mareina of tU m fi . n - g . re P airs and od g® the to prevent them from getting injured in the 
it ^n 6 ? 1-6 - wbe n water^ the £^ T &lka ‘ Tbis is a S ood t^e, before operation. 

'■"8 the^L 0 ® thr »ogh the DanSlioifs AspaRAOOB and SeakalK— Give a final 


‘rtS^r-Twe^^’ ie, ' V ZZZ am SEAKALE.—Give a final 

AlUu^ ea, % condition S ° dr ^ that rolling should ho r ° t -^ e tur ^’ tbe "pointing” or raking over to Asparagus plots ; a 

large and sm^i 18 u 8are to ln g» a nd lose no P rev i 0118 to mow- g 00 d sprinkling of salt applied now will kill the 

m ? Wa ^ratL 0Win th e not f’ s . boil id be with the machine ba )’l n ^ tbe Grass cut seedling weeds just appearing, and is also the 

w bere th e 8 a Ppiicatiodto 110 bold tbe appearance and To ^ l ? b Wld g reatl y improve most suitable of all manures for the Asparagus. 

^6Qrfn t ’ r0ort hreft t€nD ?°f a Dlanf^ 181 ® 0 tbe are easily keDt in * ex ^ Qre °f the turf. Lawns Now is the season both for sowing and trans- 
^ a l°Deg eb . applica ti°n P th ba8 to be mowing machine ovf°tn order b ^ runnln g the planting; deep, high-manured land, and head 
_ 8ets rooUteneS he whol « of of a week Tte n at T! ar in . tervals room for the plants! by planting from 80-in. to 
Hjtfo .. *°Wer q. the weather mild ^l’ g r owtbl8 active and 36-in. apart, are essential to successful culture. 

Rose, Pl ^ ei1, fater in the season anfl ^ gtb ? DIn & tbe intervals The seeds may be sown in drills 18-in. apart and 

5 tir? and ofK ,etQa tis 68 Vir • . Walks anT M d *? ° f dron & ht - the seedlings thinned out to 1 foot in the row, 

and ! l ,? n 58 to Dru ^. er cumbers tvm Dlan We ®ding and of ad k ' mds will require and in good ground they will make fine plants 

Par/-!^ oeed 11 ^’ re gTal a tirc^ n °’ vv ' gravel is used d I“ g \. Where good binding for making permanent plots next year. Seakalo 
^ dit C 8 S and firm and smootE i f^ Wel1 rolled * ifc gets so forcing being now ended, the ground should be 
p °roo*8 m mu I Us easily estabSSJ 1 f^ llat the 8eeds of Weed8 cannot at once cleared, heavily manured, and deeply 
gorous hand-weedino- bem selves ; and on such walks dug; new plantations may be formed w,tb p at ' 
g only should be practised. But tings made from those roots that were lifted for 
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forcing. Seed may also be sown, and in good 
ground these are often superior to cuttings. 

Rhubarb, from its great weight of produce, 
quickly exhausts the boII, and it is undesirable 
to let it stand too long without removal, as plants 
that have been for some time undisturbed have 
a greater disposition bo produce flowering shoots, 
which, even if cut out as soon as they make their 
appearance, interfere with the growth of the 
edible stalks; but it is not a good plan to dis¬ 
turb the whole plantation at once, as this stops 
the supply for a time. If some of the outside 
crowns be severed from strong established stools 
with a portion of root each, and planted now, 
two or three together, and allowed to attain a 
maximum of strength, not gathering irom them 
this summer, they will bear strong stalks next 
spring; or roots that have been forced through 
the winter planted now and permitted to regain 
strength through the summer will succeed. As 
Rhubarb is a deep-rooting, gross-feeding plant, 
in all cases it should have rich, deep soil, and if 
it be of a heavy, retentive nature, some 
leaf-mould, wood-ashes, or sandy road drift, if 
such can be procured, all mixed together, with 
6 inches or 8 inches of good rotten manure, 
should be mixed with it, trenching the ground 
2 feet or 2£ feet deep, planting 6 feet apart each 
way. A crop of Radishes, Spinach, or Lettuce 
may be had off the ground between the rows 
before the Rhubarb makes sufficient growth to 
interfere with them. Existing beds of Rhubarb 
will be much benefited by heavy drenchings 
with strong manure water during the next two 
months. 

a Carrots and Bert.— On soils that quickly dry 
up the main crops of these may now be sown ; 
in stiff loam the seoond week in April is suffi¬ 
ciently early, but on light soils, unless the 
plants are a moderate sise before drought sets 
in, a partial failure is sure to be the result. 
Both these crops revel in deep, loose soil that 
has been well manured the previous year, and 
in ground of this character the drills ought not 
to be less than 16 inches apart. Previous to draw¬ 
ing the drills break the ground down firmly, 
either with rakes or forks; the drills can then be 
drawn more easily, and the soil, being fine, will 
be more suitable for oovering the seeds; this we 
prefer to do with our fingers, and afterwards 
run a light roller over the whole. Turnips are 
sown in exactly the same way; a good breadth 
of them may now be got in without much danger 
of their running to seed. 

Herbs—T he present is a good time to make 
a fresh plantation of herbs; fork up the under¬ 
ground creeping roots, prepare a piece of ground 
in size proportionate to the supply required 
by digging and putting in a fair amount of manure 
forming it into a bed about 4 feet or 6 feet 
wide; then take 1 inch or 2 inches of the soil off 
the top, lay on the roots not too thickly, and 
cover them with the soil that was removed, 
leaving the surface smooth. Growth will soon 
commence, but the produce will not be so soon 
ready as from an established bed, consequently 
it will be well to leave a portion of the old plan¬ 
tation undisturbed until that from the new one 
is ready for use. Chamomile, Pennyroyal, and 
similar herbs, where required, should be planted 
in similar beds, putting in rows 1 foot apart small 
pieces divided from the old plants. Sage is best 
grown from cuttings struck in the latter part of 
summer, when they root freely; such as were 
struck at that time can now be planted in rows 
in a bed. 


BOSES. 

Budding Roses.— It may be useful to 
your amateur readers to know that Rose budding 
can be done at anv time under glass,providing you 
have the bud ana stock in using order. On the 
26th of last March I budded Marechal Niel upon 
Fortune's Yellow, and it has up to the present 
time made a growth of 17 feet, besides side 
shoots, and will shortly have several blooms 
open. We have Arum or Calla sthiopica; the 
leaf is white as well as the flower.— Edmund 
Bland. 

11166.— House for Roses. — The best 
form of house to build for growing Roses in and 
enjoying them afterwards is a span-roofed house, 
about 16 feet wide, of any length, and, say, 
8 feet in height to eaves, having a centre bed 
for plunging Roses in pots or to be planted with 


bush Roses, having a row of standards down the 
oentre. A 4-feet border should run all around, 
and out of this should rise every 6 feet or so 
pillars for Roses, such as Cheshunt Hybrid, 
(Moire de Dijon, Devoniensis, Ac. The beds 
should be formed 2 feet deep of good rioh com¬ 
post, consisting of two parts rich loam of a 
strong nature, one part of cow or horse manure 
thoroughly decomposed, and if to this a fair 
quantity of half-inch bones be added, it will 
then only require a top dressing of char- 
ooal and guano just as the buds are swelling. 
This last dressing will add richness to the 
colours of the flowers.—W. Phillips, Hoole, 
Chester. 

11198.— Rose cuttings.— Keep them quite 
cool with plenty of air, and if under a hand- 
light or in a frame, draw off the frame in mild 
days. Take care to keep them moist in dry 
weather, and by June it will be seen if they are 
rooted. When they begin to grow lift them 
carefully and plant 6 inches apart in good soil, 
mulching with manure, and they will makegood 
growth, keeping them sprinkled and watered in 
dry weather.—J. C. B. 

11169. — Greenhouse Roses. — Young 
newly-planted Roses should be well cut back 
the first year. If they have not grown too 
much, better now to cut them back to within 
3 inches or 4 inches of the base. The Helio¬ 
tropes should have the young growths stopped 
to cause a more bushy growth. It is not desi¬ 
rable to cut them back unless they are old leggy 
■ plants.—J. -D. E. 


FRUIT. 

Figs out-of-doors.— Now that the season 
for planting has arrived, the attention of those 
interested might, with advantage, be directed to 
the Fig as affording a source of profit not to be 
overlooked by those living near sea-Bide resorts 
and possessing nooks not m much exposed to 
the cutting blasts of sea air. Not many miles 
from here is a small watering place, where at a 
house just in from the sea are two standard Fig 
trees, which annually be ir for their owner heavy 
crops of fine fruit, whhh fetch in the season 
from Id. to 3d. each. They receive very little 
attention in the way of pruoing; for the soil in 
which they are growing has become very firm, 
consequently they make very little wood, but 
just sufficient to ripen ; and produce splendid 
crops of fruit. The trunk of one of the trees is 
as large round as a man’s body, which points to 
their being of considerable age. I have seen 
the Fig do well in several places along the 
Bristol Channel; and I would advise those pos¬ 
sessing a garden to give it a trial by planting in 
the most sunny spot at command, and making 
the soil very firm about the roots. A position 
out of the full force of the wind is desirable.— 
W. Harris, Barnstaple. 

Pippin Apples. — What is the precise 
meaning of the term ** Pippin ” applied to a 
large class of Apples ? I find no explanation of 
it in my gardening books, but had supposed it 
to refer to some peculiarity in the pips. On 
refering, however, to Johnson’s Dictionary, I 
find that the word “pip ” was not in use in his 
time as applied to seeds, the only meaning he 
gives being (1) a disease among chickens and 
(2) a spot on playing cards. Johnson is no 
authority in horticultural matters, but he calls 

Pippin” “a sharp Apple,” and gives as an 
illustration the following quaint extract from 
“ Mortimer’s Husbandry," the date of which he 
does not give: —“ Pippins take their name from 
the small spots or pips that usually appear on the 
sides of them. Some are called Stone Pippins 
from their obdurateness ; some Kentish Pippins, 
because they agree with that soil; others French 
Pippins, having their origins 1 from France, 
which is the best bearer of any of these Pippins. 
The Holland Pippin (was good Mr. Mortimer 
thinking of brown Holland?) and the Russet Pippin 
from its russet hue; but such as are distin¬ 
guished by the names of grey and white Pippins 
are of equal goodness, being generally of a 
pleasant fruit and of good juice, but slender 
bearers.”—W. M. C., Clapton. 

Oape Gooseberries.— “Tomato” is right 
in surmising that there are two plants which go 
by this name. One of them, Malva capensis, is 
of but little worth, but in days gone by, when 
the choice of window plants was more restricted, 


it was much grown by cottagers and others. It 
forms a neat little bush if kept stopped in the 
early stages of growth, and flowers freely, the 
individual blooms being white, small, and in 
form like thoie of the common Mallow. So far 
as I am aware, the fruit is of no value, and the 
name was given owing to a fancied resemblance 
of the plant as a whole to the Common Goose¬ 
berry. This plant has been in cultivation more 
than two centuries, as has also Phjsalis peru¬ 
viana, the plant now commonly called Cape 
Gooseberry ; but which, unlike Malva capensis, 
does not come from the Cape at all, but from 
South America, probably from the highlands of 
Peru, and I can only conjecture that, having 
been introduced to the Cape probably by some 
merchant captain, it has been found to thrive 
and fruit well there, and the fruit being largely 
ased, the name of Cape Gooseberry has thus 
been given it. The French are now devoting 
some attention to this plant, and are thinking of 
growing it largely in the warmer parts of that 
country for preserving. It is by no means a new 
plant, having been introduced about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, but does not of late 
appear to have attracted much attention. 
“Tomato” states that it thrives from year to 
year in the open. I was not aware that it is so 
hardy; but your correspondent does not men¬ 
tion locality, which should always be done 
when it is a question of wintering plants from 
warmer climes than our own in the open air. I 
can well imagine that it would do in full expo¬ 
sure in such favoured parts as Cornwall, ibe 
Isle of Wight, Devonshire, Ac., but I doubt if 
even here in Surrey it would succeed from jear 
to year without protection, and I do not think 
that the average summers would be warm 
enough to perfect the fruits; but, in any case, 
the winter Cherry is an interesting plant, 
quite as worthy of a place under glass as many 
things which commonly find a place there.—J. 
Cornhill. 

11192.— Pruning Peach trees.— To form 
pyramids from M maiden ” trees, you must pro¬ 
ceed in the following manner:—The centre 
stem is, or ought to be, furnished with many 
lateral growths, strongest at the base. Shorten 
the main stem to half or two-thirds of its 
length. The shoots close to the top should be 
cut back quite close to the stem, leaving them 
gradually longer until the lower growths are 
reached. The longest nearest the house should 
be 8 inebee or 9 inches. To form bushes cut 
the main stem through at a foot or 18 inches 
above the junction of the bud with the stock, 
and out the laterals back to within two buds.— 
J. D. E. 


Removing old putty.— To those who poss¬ 
ess greenhouses near a thoroughfare, or in such a 
position that frequent breakages take place, it is 
a matter of extreme annoyance to have to call 
the glazier so often into requisition. Besides, 
glaziers’ bills in such cases are a decided con¬ 
sideration. Very many of our readers from both 
causes prefer to do these slight repairs them¬ 
selves, but it is not easy, even when the glass is 
bought and cat to size, to remove the old hard 
putty. It may be a useful hint to many to say 
that old putty may be rendered sufficiently soft 
for easy removal by passing a heated iron over it; 
say a soldering-iron, or anything of a like form. 
—C. T. 

How I treat slugs.— Slugs have been 
very troublesome this last year on the sooth 
coast. I have tried many ways of diminishing 
the numbers, and have fairly succeeded; still 
some remain, and do damage to Lettuces, their 
favourite food. I got from Paris some slog 
traps, about six at Is. each, not including car¬ 
riage, and caught great numbers, with a little 
porter at bottom. They must be kept cleaja, 
but I have no doubt that glass preserve jars or 
any earthenware jars with highly-glased in¬ 
sides, would answer. I have tried salt, and it 
is deadly to slugs, also lime, soot, and ashes; 
but after rain they become useless. I find 
small heaps of rubbUh or manure attract 
many, and if the heaps are turned over in the 
morning a good many slugs can be caught; but 
the best of all was taking ont a policeman's 
lamp, and throwing the light on any Lettuce 
beds an hour after dusk ; great numbers were 
killed. The slugs are fond of Marrow plants. 
Cucumbers, Scarlet Runners, and Strawber. 
ries, an^ except Lettuce, salt injures or kiili 
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the plants. The plan I have now adopted is 
this. Make a Lettuce bed 3 feet by 6 feet, and 
make a small trench an inch or two deep all 
round, (ill in with small pieces of coke, size 
of awalunt or less, and l think no slag can get 
ner the coke; it has snch sharp edges. A 
little gas lime or salt pnt at the bottom of the 
trench will be a great help, throw a little salt 
over the Lettuce-bed a few days before sowing, 
to kill any slugs that may lurk in the bed. The 
coke can be put round any plants or rows of 
r<eans and Peas, and even Strawberries. The 
advantage of the coke is, that the rain does not 
dissolve it, and it is inexpensive. I have tried 
it. bat only since winter commenced, and can¬ 
not well testify to its certainty of keeping off 
slugs, but I shall try it extensively this summer, 
—An Enemy to Slugs. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

A PRETTY CARPETING PLANT. 

(TIABELLA COBDIFOLLA). 

This elegant little plant used to pass for a 
cariosity generally, and we did not think much 
of it till we happened to see a sparkling bunch 
of it in the gardens at Munstead. There the 
effect of its little, graceful, straight shoots and 
well-formed leaves was excellent, as it grew on 
a broken, rocky bank. Being so good in form, 
so free in its spikes of bloom, and so easily 
grown and increased, there is something in the 
plant likely to assist, in more ways than one, 
tasteful gardeners who are seeking interesting 
and pretty plants for quiet corners and for 
*• carpets.” It is easy to imagine various 
circumstances in which its delicate growth would 
be very welcome, either alone or beneath a plant 
of bolder growth. It is more frequently, but we 
believe erroneously, called Mitella diphylla. 


Plants under trees.— There are plenty of 
plants which will do well in the shade of trees 
which are leafless in winter. The ground should 
first be thoroughly prepared in as close imita¬ 
tion as possible to the soil of a real wood. 
Where leaf-mould cannot be had, turf chopped 
□p in small pieces and mixed with sandy peat 
aud chirrings from a smother, containing plenty 
of half burnt twigs and pninings, will make a fair 
substitute, but all withered leaves should be 
swept up and rotted into powder to dress the 
plants with each winter. Ferns will do very 
well, and with them may be associated Solo- 
moo's Seal, the Day Lilies, Dielytra spectabills, 
SffMft jiponica. Spiraea Aruncus, Foxgloves, 
German Iris, and Columbines will do out of the 
drip of the trees. Our two native Honeysuckles 
will run up trees and spread their blooming 
branches through their tops. Anemone j&ponica 
will answer in the sunnier spots, and Chrysan¬ 
themums might be tried for the same positions. 
Of dwarfer plants, there are the American Wood 
Lilies, American Cowslips, Dog's-tooth Violets, 
Narciasaa, Wood Violets, Scilias, Anemone ne- 
morosa and its varieties, Christmas Roses, and 
Hepaticas; and in the more sunny parts may be 
planted Primroses (single and double), Auri- 
calas. Polyanthuses, Campanula pulla and C. 

; umila. Primula Sieboldi and P. rosea, Mer- 
tensis virginica, Anemone fnlgens, Myosotis 
arorica, and Tbalictrum anemonoides. Spread¬ 
ing plants : Lily of the Valley, Vinca major and 
V. minor, Creeping Jenny.—J. 

Dogs-tooth VioletB.— Amongst the many 
early flowers which are brave enough to face the 
spring frosts and cutting March winds, none are 
more beautiful, both in foliage and flower, than the 
different varieties of Dogs-tooth Violet (Erythro- 
niam Dens-canis.) Why a dainty Lily-like flower 
tocb as this is, should be called a Violet, it is 
hard to say, and it is misleading as well; but 
no one who sees a clump of its beautiful brown 
mottled leaves, contrasting with its rosy-purple 
or pure white flowers, wide open in the sunshine 
of a bright March morning, will feel disposed to 
quarrel with its name, inappropriate though it 
be. There are smaller and larger flowered 
varieties, and these latter, which were sent to me 
some years ago by the late Rev. J. Q. Nelson, 
and called by him grandiflora, excel the typical 
form in size and beauty. They may be grown in 
any garden without the slightest difficulty, so 
long as the tubers are not ruthlessly dug up 
during their long period of rest, when they dis¬ 
appear altogether, and are apt be forgot- * 


ten. Some clumps noticed the other day peep¬ 
ing up through a tangle of brown and 
withered Fern leaves, were remarkably pretty 
in a modest little forecourt garden, yet how 
seldom, comparatively, are they to be found 
except in the gardens of true plant lovers. The 
yellow flowered American species (E. ameri- 
cannm) is quite equal in beauty to those above 
mentioned, but it does not bloom so freely. It 
grows naturally in shady and rather damp 
places in woods, and a breadth, many yards in 
extent, of its leaves marbled with brown, is in 
itself a beautiful sight, and one which I have 
many times seen in its native habitats, but even 
there its flowers are sparse. The same complaint 
is brought against this species when grown in 
English gardens, bat since the tubers here are 
not thickly matted together, allowing little room 


acquire a biennial character which should be 
borne in mind. It is also somewhat capricious 
—in some seasons doing remarkably well under 
a certain system of culture, and again failing 
entirely; but when successful, it is so distinct 
and beautiful, that it is quite worth risking the 
trouble of raising it year by year. The plant is 
different, in all respects, from Chelone (Pentste- 
mon) barbata and C. Torreyi, and is much finer. 
The deeply glaucous foliage somewhat resembles 
that of the narrow-leaved Red Valerian (Cen- 
tranthus angustifolius), and the connate tracts 
of the stem, forming little cups below the 
flower stalks which collect the dew, give this 
species a peculiar character of its own. The 
singular tint of the flowers, which is neither 
scarlet nor pink, but a blending of the two, is 
also remarkably attractive, so that it rarely fails 


Tlarella eordifulla. A pretty hardy plant for carpeting rockwork, Ac. 


for development, as they are in American woods, 
it is probable that they only need to be strongly 
established and occasionally divided to do well, 
and when they can be induced to flower, are 
very distinct and beautiful. In the better 
known kinds above mentioned, every fall grown 
tuber produces a flower, apparently, without fail. 
—K. L D. 

Pentatemon Murrayanus.— I am glad 
to be able to “ certify," according to Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Sweet’s desire, “as to the existence" of 
this fine species, which has been a favourite 
plant of mine during the last ten or twelve 
years. I have raised and flowered it again and 
again from true seeds obtained from Mr. 
Thompson, of Ipswich, who has introduced most, 
if not all, of the species of Pentstemon grown in 
our English gardens. P. Murray anus is a native 
of Texas, and, like some others of the genus, can 
scarcely be classed with perennials. At any 
rate, many species are in the habit of blooming 
themselves to death, and, therefore, practically 


| to win some admiring remark from the visitor 
who chances to see it ia perfection. I have 
never known this Pentstemon to survive a winter 
in the open border, even in a high and dry soil, 
and have always taken care to give some plants 
the benefit of shelter in a cold greenhouse or 
frame. It answers best treated as a biennial, 
as its flower spikes are then finer and more 
handsome; but when sown very early, it will 
even bloom the same season. If seed can be 
obtained, it should be sown as soon as ripe, and 
the young plants will then be strong enough to 
bloom finely the following autumn, but I have 
never been able to save seed of my own grow¬ 
ing, and in consequence prefer not to hurry the 
plants, but to wait patiently for bloom till the 
second year. P. Murrayanus makes a good pot 
plant when generously treated, and is one of 
those interesting subjects which a true gardener 
delights in, but which is too troublesome for the 
half-hearted. I have noticed several times in 
ungenial seasons that this Pentstemon is attacked 
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by a disease resembling the "spot” found in 
Lilies, from which there seems to be no hope of 
reoovery, and which is probably owing to a lack 
of summer heat. Another Pentstemon, seldom seen 
bat well worth growing, is the beautiful P. 
Gobsea. This is of a biennial nature, and 
rather delicate in constitution like the last. Its 
very large white flowers, shaded with lilac or 
purple, are quite distinct from those of any other 
species, and it may also be distinguished by the 
glutinous character of its downy pubescence, 
which, unfortunately, is apt to attract and to 
capture small insects, at times greatly to its 
detriment. Most Pentstemons are freely in¬ 
creased by cuttings, but though I have occa¬ 
sionally succeeded in striking P. Murray anus, it 
does not in my experience grow readily by this 
means, and both species are mere easily propa¬ 
gated by seed, and both require the same cul¬ 
tural treatment of being protected in pots during 
the winter and planted out in the spring, when 
all danger of frost and cold winds, which are 
particularly injurious to them, is past. Now 
that the hybrid Pentstemons are so much in 
favour, the different species are not grown as 
much as they should be, and those who wish to 
make acquaintance with the rarer and more dis¬ 
tinct kinds, such as the above named, and others, 
for example P. Palmeri, P. heterophyllus, P. 
ovatus, &o,would do well to consult Mr. Thomp¬ 
son’s catalogue, which is always full of interest 
for gardeners of an enterprising turn of mind. 
—K. L. D. 


Double Primrose*. — During the last 
fortnight, visitors to Mr. Paul’s nurseries have 
had the opportunity of seeing beds of double 
Primroses in bloom, both in the private part of 
the grounds at Gheshunt, and also in the nursery 
especially devoted to herbaceous plants at 
Broxbourne j and it will interest all lovers of 
these good old-fashioned flowers to know that 
he is making a speciality of them. All do not 
And double Primroses easy to grow or to keep; 
but here the secret of their successful culture 
has been found out, and may be learnt both by 
example and precept. A somewhat stiff, reten¬ 
tive soil, partial shade, and plenty of moisture, 
especially during summer, seem to be chief 
points to which attention should be directed. 
Besides the beautiful old varieties of double 
Lilac, white and sulphur, there are to be found 
here the scarce double crimson and only less 
scarce dpublp purple and deep yellow, which are 
mow at home in but very few private gardens. 
Two charming new species, P. platy petals fl. pi., 
of a deep rosy purple, and P. Crousi, dark lilac, 
whioh Mr. Paul regards as one of the finest of 
all the varieties, may now be seen in strong 
' young clumps, full of bloom, which will remain 
m beauty for some time to come. To complete 
P>e scrips there should have been the old and 
iomewbat unoommpn chocolate-pqlourej variety 
with an edge flecked with gold, which came to 
me a year or so sinoe from a Somersetshire 
garden; and also another mentioned in 1882 in 
the pages of the Garden, and described as being 
M very doable, of medium size, and in colour a 
lightish brown, nearly coffee coloured, with a 
distinctly pencilled edge of golden yellow,” and 
known formerly as Primula tartarica. These 
will probably find their way in time to Mr. 
Paul's already collection. Double flowers, 
as a rule, do not rank so highly as single ones 
in the estimation of those possessing a culti¬ 
vated taste and an artistic eye; but without 
leaving for a moment our allegiance to single 
Primroses, we may be permitted to find an old 
world charm about the double varieties which 
pur forefathers loved and cultivated that will 
nevpr Ipse its freshness, drown as J have 
seen them in a tiny cottage garden over-bang¬ 
ing the banks of a stream, with flowers nearly 
as large as a crown pieoe, double Primroses 
would command the admiration of the most 
fastidious.—K. L. D. 

OhionodoxaliUOillaB —I quite agree with 
“K- L. D.” about the beauty of this bulb, having 

r an ft fpur years, but there is another reason 
its comparative scarcity which he does not 
seem aware of. When I first ordered it 1 chose 
the oheapest—4s. 6d. a dozen—and Messrs. Barr 
kindly warned me I should be disappointed if I 
only bad those, so I ordered twelve of the 
dearest—much larger bulbs—and the difference 
in size, colour, and number of flowers was most 
remarkable. I should oertainly have given it up 
as sot half so good as a Soilla had I only tried 


the cheap bulbs. It does not answer well in 
pots, and it does beet is a stiff soil.—A. B. T., 
East Anglia. 

Peonies not flowering.— Unless the 
plants when bought are seen in flower, it is im¬ 
possible to answer for the time they will take 
before flowering. I purchased some of Messrs. 
Barr, One flowered the first year, two the 
second, the third has not flowered yet. Another 
plant was seven yean before flowering, and other 
clumps have been blooming for fifteen yean, 
which looks as if it were long in coming to 
maturity and then veiy lasting.—A. B. T., 
East Anglia. 

11185.— Christmas Boses.— These maybe 
moved anytime between now and May, but the 
sooner the better. Good loam enriched with 
rotten dung is the best soil, but they are not at 
all particular in this respect, doing worst in clay 
or soils so light and porous that they barn 
in summer. If the natural soil is very light, add 
good loam and plenty of manure; if heavy and 
close, sand, wood ashes, leaf-soil or decayed gar¬ 
den refuse, anything indeed which may render 
it more open and free for the roots to work in. 
The best situation is where the plants get shelter 
from rough easterly and northerly winds, as one 
great beauty of the Christmas Rose is its persis¬ 
tent elegantly divided foliage, whioh seems pecu¬ 
liarly susceptible to oold drying winds; and 
when the leaves tnm brown or are disfigured 
half the beauty of the plant is gone, and there is 
a sensible diminution in the size of the flowers. 
Wherever the Christmas Rose is planted it Bhould 
remain undisturbed, as its true worth is only 
apparent after becoming well established, when 
each dump will throw some fifty or more 
blooms, which, if protected with a handlight 
from November, leaving a little air on constantly, 
will come large and very pure; indeed it is only 
in exceptionally fine winters that the blooms 
come good unprotected.—J. C. B. 

-We have a fine plant which has stood in 

the same position for fifteen years under a 
Portugal Laurel, and has flowered abundantly; 
soil good, with a silt subsoil. I should say that 
now the plants have gone out of flower is the 
best time to move them, but when once planted 
do not disturb the plant, it injures their flower¬ 
ing. Choose the pure white kind with green 
centre.—J. H. C. 

— They are now starting to grow, and may 
be planted anywhere in rich deep garden soil. 
Plant at once.—J. D. E. 

11184.— Gladioli from seeds.—If you will 
sow the seeds of G. gandavensis thinly in 7-inch 
pots about the first week in April, and plunge 
the pots in a gentle hotbed, the plants will ap¬ 
pear in about two weeks. As they increase in 
strength, admit more air than at first, until by 
the end oi May they may be placed in a cold 
frame. About the end of October the young 
plants will have completed their growth, when 
water must be entirely withheld. Turn the bulbs 
out in November; they will be from the size of 
Peas to that of an ordinary Filbert. They 
should be kept in dry sand and be planted out 
early in March. Most of them will produce 
strong flowering spikes the same season. I have 
had no experience in raising G. brenchleyensis 
from seeds; it is scarcely necessary to do so, as 
the bulbs are so cheap.— J. Douglas. 

-If the seed is sown early in spring, in 

heat, the bulbs will flower the third year, and 
many of them in the second year from sowing, 
but if sown later in a cold frame they will be a 
year Inter ooming to blooming sise. Much how¬ 
ever, depends on culture, as generous treatment 
will forward them considerably. The best way 
is to sow at once on a mild hotbed, if possible, 
as the seed then germinates more readily, or in 
I a warm house. When the young plants appear 
keep them near the glass until they have developed 
a leaf, and then remove them to a cold frame, 
growing them in a sunny situation in the open 
air from the middle of June. When the foliage 
dies off store them in paper bags, or in dry sand 
in a cool place, and the following year plant 
them in the open ground in April some 3-inches 
apart. Stir the soil well before planting, adding 
plenty of rotten dung, and when the plants are 
well through, mulch with dung, water in dry 
weather, and keep free from weeds, taking them 
np in November.—J. C. B. 

11167. — Chrysanthemum* after 
flowering.—It would be better to plant out the 


three plants in your garden Thin out all the 
stems but five or six. Some of them may be 
put in as cuttings, as young plants are better 
than old ones. Early in October lift your 
Chrysanthemums with good masses of roots, and 
plant them again in the boxes. In the mean¬ 
time yon could fill the boxes with any suitable 
plants—Scarlet Geraniums, Calceolarias, Lobe¬ 
lias, or, indeed, any of the plants termed bedding 
plants.—J. D. E. 


A oheap and effective method of 

raising seedlings.—It may be of some use to 
readers of Gardening to know that I have been 
successful in raising seedlings in the following 
manner, viz.: Having a cold greenhouse and 
wishing to get my seeds up early, I obtained a 
zinc tray about 3 feet by 2 feet, and 2 inches 
deep. This I placed upon four legs driven into 
the earth floor of my house, and having placed 
about an inch of sand in it, I placed my Beed pans 
and pots, containing Lobelia, Stocks, ice., and some 
Hyacinths in pots, on the tray, and placed my 
duplex burner paraffin lamp underneath, leaving 
a space of a few inches between the top of the 
chimney and the tray. I raised the Stocks in a 
week, and have three fine pans of Lobelia, which 
came np in about ten clays. The lamp need 
only be turned up a little, and as mine will con¬ 
tain half-gallon of paraffin oil, I find by keeping 
the flame rather low I get a nice gentle heat, 
and the oil lasts about four days, at a cost of 
4d. I am trying to raise some Telegraph Cucum¬ 
ber seeds by the same means, and hope to be 
as successful with them.—H. D. 

Lawn weeds.— During the last thirty years 
I have tried every mode of eradicating these 
suggested by every published correspondence, 
and, taking the result and cost of time into con¬ 
sideration, I have come to the conclusion that 
the best method of proceeding is, after the first 
cutting in the spring, to put as much salt on each 
weed through tne palm of the hand as will dis¬ 
tinctly cover it. In two or three days, depend¬ 
ing on the weather, they will turn brown. 
Those weeds that have escaped can be distinctly 
seen and the operation repeated. The weeds 
thus treated die, and in about three weeks the 
gTast will have grown, and there will not be a 
vestige of disturbance left. Two years ago I 
converted a rough pasture into a tennis ground 
for six courts. Naturally, the turf was a mass 
of roogh weeds. It took three days to salt 
them, and the result was curiously snccesaful. 
I bad one lawn with more Daisies than grass, 
and on September 2,1881, I took np the turf, 
scratched tne ground, relaid the turf upside 
down, scratched this also, well seeded it, 
sprinkled it with soil, and in one month it was 
green and hardly distinguishable from the other 
parts of the lawn. Similar trials have been 
made in each mouth from March, and as late as 
August 12, but the earth gaped or cracked.— 
Berkshire. 

Thawing pumps.— It is not often that the 
water in pump tubes is frozen on cold nights if 
oare is taken to let the water run down on the 
approach of evening by raising the handle. 
Pumps out-of-doors, or those not frequently 
used, may be secured from freezing by means of 
a small opening a few feet below the surface of 
the ground, allowing all the water to run out 
from the upper portion in the course of a few 
minutes. This small opening does not interfere 
with the ordinary use of the pump. But when 
the water in the pump becomes frozen solid, it is 
difficult to remove the ice unless right means are 
adopted. If hot water is poured in it only 
remains at the top, and scarcely thaws half an 
inch down. A contrivance which shall drive the 
current of hot water directly against the ice will 
melt it rapidly. For this purpose procure a small 
tube, which may be of lead (or even the hollow 
stem of a reed), place a small funnel in the upper 
end, and let the lower rest on the ice. Now poor 
hot water into the funnel, when its weight will 
carry it directly through the tube on the ice, 
which will be quickly melted, the weight of the 
settling tube keeping it all the time in close 
contact with the ice. A foot in length will be 
thus melted in a minute or two, while merely 
pouring in hot water from a pitcher would not 
effect as much in an hour. 

Grass under trees.—1 do not know of anytime 
that will improve grass under trees permanently. If 
they are ornamental trees, plant some good Ivy n>B*l 
the tranks; it will always look well.— Rustic. 
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INDOOR PLANTS; 

A FEW GOOD GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS. 
A' amateurs who are fortunate enough to pos¬ 
ter a greenhouse are very often making 
enquiries regarding the best climbers with which 
to cover the walls and roof of such structures, 

I will endeavour to help, as far as I can, those 
who may be at present or at any future period 
requiring such help. In general, amateur's 
creenhoases are small, and, therefore, not suit¬ 
able for strong growing plants ; and, again, they 
•re sometimes rather limited in regard to heat- 
in; appliances, so I will necessarily avoid all 
robust growing plants, aod also such as 
require much beat to insure satisfactory 
results, and confine myself to such as are 
6aitable for such houses as I have mentioned 
above. Where it is at all possible to have a 
border in which to plant climbers, by all means ! 
have one, as subjects planted out are much | 
easier looked after and yield vastly superior 
results compared with those in pots. In fact, l 
the tlower-pot is only a necessary evil, to say the 
least of it, as most plants do much better when 
planted out, and require much less attention. > 
If I were restricted to one clim¬ 
ber, that one would be the com¬ 
mon Heliotrope (Heliotropium 
peruvianum). This I consider 
the very best, as it is easy of 
culture and very floriferous. 

You can almost obtain flowers 
from it at all seasons of the 
year. The flowers are pale lilac 
in colour, and have a most 
agreeable scent. There are a 
cumber of hybrids, some darker 
and tome lighter in colour, but 
I prefer the old variety as a 
climber. The Glory Pea (Clian- 
thas paniceus) is another 
charming plant for adorning 
the walls of a conservatory. It 
is a native of New Zealand, and 
is nearly hardy in Britain, but 
it is well worthy of a place in 
all greenhouses. Its flowers are 
scarlet in colour, and are pro¬ 
duced abundantly frcm the axils 
of the leaves in short racemes. 

It belongs to the order Legu- 
minoese, or pod bearing plants, 
of which the Pea and Bean are 
our commonest examples. I 
may here mention that this 
order is the moet extensive and 
important in the vegetable 
kingdom. It supplies ns with 
food, medicine, dyes, timber, 
and many other useful articles 
too numerous to mention here. 

Another plant in the same order 
is ^wainsonia galegifolia pur¬ 
purea. This is a most graceful 
plant, producing long slender 
growths covered with beautiful 
light green leaves, which, even without the 
flower*, render it a handsome plant. The flowers, I 
which, when the plant is liberally treated, are 
produced in profusion all along the stem in 
spikelets, are purple in colour, with a Bmall white 
blotch, which make a most beautiful and con¬ 
spicuous object. The individual flowers resemble 
the Peaflower very much in shape. It is a 
native of New South Wales, from whence it was 
introduced about eighty years ago. Habro- 
thamnus elegans is a climber which Bhould be 
iu every collection, however small. It is the 
most profuse and continuons flowering plant we 
have. I have seen plants from which a spray of 
its carmine coloured flowers could be obtained 
Rt any time during the year. It is somewhat 
robuit in growth, and it would, perhaps, 
be advisable for those who have not too 
much room to give it poor soil to grow 
in, or confine its roots a little, and thereby 
keep it within reasonable bounds. Where 
it is required to cover the roof of a green¬ 
house a most suitable plant will be found in the 
Lapageria. Few climbers have acquired the 
popularity of the Lapagerias, and few are more 
beautiful during the season of bloom. Both red 
and white varieties should be grown, as they 
form a handsome pair and match each other so 
*ell. They are moet beautiful when grown to¬ 
gether, and their branches allowed to entwine. 
The pure waxy whiteness of the one and the 


soft rosy colour of the other harmonise so well 
that a most striking and beautiful effect is pro¬ 
duced. The first four plants above named suc¬ 
ceed admirably in a border composed of good 
rich turfy loam with a sprinkling of charcoal, 
lime rabble, and a little sand to keep all porous 
and open. The Lapagerias need a mixture of 
one half rough peat and half turfy loam, with 
lumps of white sand about the size of an egg, 
and broken bricks scattered amongst it to keep 
the compost sweet, as they are averse to cold 
wet soil around their roots. These are a few 
which, from personal experience, 1 can with con¬ 
fidence recommend. There may be others which 
I have not been sufficiently fortnnate to become 
acquainted with, but which some of your corres¬ 
pondents may know, and I am sure I should be 
most happy to see this short list extended.— 
Caledomaw. 


STEPHANOTIS FLOWERING IN SMALL 
POTS. 

Some time ago we received from Mr. Crowe, of 
the Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex, two or three 
little plants of Stephanotis in flower, of which 
the accompanying woodcut is a representation. 


pods and placed them in a saucer in the kitchen 
to dry. When dry, I put the seed into a box 
and kept it till February, in the early part of 
which month I made a box large enough to hold 
a seed-pan, and put some wet Cocoa-nut fibre in 
the bottom. Then I filled my seed-pan with 
sandy mould, and covering the surface with 
sand, watered it, and sowed the seed, not 
covering it over. I placed the seed-pan covered 
with glass in the box, and then covered the box 
also with glass, and placed it in the kitchen, as 
I have no heat in my greenhouse. In about 
three weeks the seed began to germinate, and 
at the present time the pan is fall of seedlings. 
It has just been placed in the cold greenhouse, 
so that the seedlings may have more light and 
air.— J. W. Kitchin. 

Abutllons—Much has been written of late 
on the merits of the Abutilon, but no mention 
baring been made of what is, in my opinion, the 
finest of ail the red or pink Abutllons, I thought 
it might not be out of place to direct attention 
to a variety sent me last year under the name of 
" Eclipse.’' Its flowers are of a blood-red 
colour. It is a free flowering and desirable 
plant to possess. I grow the three most dis¬ 


Btephsnotia florlbunda flowering lu a J} Inch pot. 


In such a small state plants of this well-known 
climber are peculiarly interesting, and no doubt 
will be found useful for many purposes. With 
regard to these pigmy plants, Mr. Crowe writes 
to us as follows: “ In the latter part of Feb¬ 
ruary we cut away a quantity of wood from a 
large plant of Stephanotis floribunda trained to 
the roof of a plant stove. This wood was cut 
up into about 1000 eyes, potted separately into 
2A-inch pots and placed in a propagating case. 
The greater portion of the wood was well 
ripened, and would have flowered had it re¬ 
mained on the plant. Ho well ripened, indeed, 
mast the wood have been that the flower was 
already in some of the eyes similar to a well- 
ripened Hyacinth or Tulip, and after the eyes 
rooted they flowered without making any 
growth, as shown in the sample or two sent to 
you, and I should say we had from twenty-five 
to thirty others which did precisely the Bame." 
This shows that well-ripened wood is the secret 
of successfully flowering this climber. 


Raising Begonias. — I think it may 
interest some of the readers of Gardening 
Illustrated if I tell them how I raised some 
Begonia seeds. Last year I had a stock of 
Begonias and determined to save some Beed, so 
I carefully spread the pollen with a paint-brush. 
About the end of October I picked off the seed- 


tinct in colour, viz, Boule de Neige, white; 
King of Yellows, yellow; and « Eclipse," blood 
red. These are the moet distinct in colour, 
and consequently most deeirable^-W. Harris, 
BanutapU. 

1116*2 —Euphorbias and Poinsettt&s 

—Euphorbia jacquiniaeflora has now completed 
its growth and flowering. When the soil in the 
pots is dry, they may be cut down to within 6 
inches of the point from where last year s wood 
started. The old wood will do to put in as 
cuttings, and if there are too many young growths 
they may also be taken off close to the old wood, 
and they will also form roots in a bottom heat. 
Poinsettias may also be propagated in the same 
way from the young growths, or from eyes of the 
old wood pnt in as vine eyes^are planted. They 
both do best if the cutting pots can be put in to a 
temperature of 55°. If you have not the advant¬ 
age of bottom heat, the cuttings or eyes will form 
roots more slowly in your small stove. The old 
plants should be turned out of the pots when they 
have started to grow, a portion of the old soil 
should be romoved, and the plants repotted in a 
compost of two parts loam to one of peat; some 
dry rotten manure should be added to it and sharp 
sand. Daring the gammer months the plants will 
do best in a greenhouse temperature. They 
make long bare Btems in a shaded stove.— 
J. D. E. 
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11191.—Plants becoming drawn.— Too 
little air and light Is the cause of the plants 
drawing. Give air at the top of the house as 
soon as the thermometer marks 45°. Mach harm 
is often done by deferring air-giving until the 
temperature runs up high in the morning on 
fine days. In fine weather when there is no 
cold wind, open the front, lights as well, and 
even the door, but avoid cold draughts, which 
are very harmful.—J. 0. B. 

—— As your small house is hut 3 feet high, 
the plants cannot become drawn, because they 
are too far removed from the glass. Probably 
yon do not admit air freely enough.—J. D. E. 

11173.—Boses and Camellias on baok 
walls.—Bath Roses and Camellias will do better 
planted out in a prepared border than under the 
best pot culture. The Soil should be taken out 

feet deep, and for the Camellias 6 inohes of 
brick rubble for drainage should be placed at 
the bottom, putting some whole turves gf loam 
or peat thereon, or some of the lumpy portions 
of the compost, which will keep it open. The 
soil for Camellias should consist of equal parts 
loam and peat, with one-sixth of the whole of 
silver sand; but for the Roses, good loam, with 
some well-rotted dung in it is best, and for 
them no special preparation in the way of 
drainage is needful. The plants may be set out 
at once, taking care in the case of the Camellias 
to make soil firm round the balls. Two good 
sorts of Camellias are imbricate and alba plena, 
and if we had room for one Rose only, it would 
be Niphetos, which is a perpetual bloomer, and 
the buds of which are j ust the right thing for 
button-holes. It is better fitted for small houses 
than Marechal Niel, being of more moderate 
growth ] stiU the Marechal may be grown if so 
desired.—J. 0. B. 

1U71.— Raising plants in sand.— Instead of sow- 
tug tne seeds in sand you should use some light sandy 
•90, gaud itself Is qot sufficiently firm for seedlings, 
and does not adorn them sufliclent support when they 
begin to grow. For very fine seeds it Is a good plan to 
sow them on fine soil and cover lightly with sand.— 
J. D. E. 


11189.—Jasmlnum graalllimum —You ought not 
to have kept your plant so long as twelve months in a 
6-inon pot. As it is strong ana healthy, pot ft at onoe 
into a 7-inoh pot. It should be placed near the glass, 
which will cause it to flower freely. It likes a tempera¬ 
ture of from 69° to 66° at night.—J. D. E. 

IU76.— Azaleas not blooming.— They will flower 
all right presently. Yon have not enough patience. Do 
not give them any more manure-water at present; that 
will cause a raw of young growths, which may leave 
some of the flower buds dormant behind them.—J. D. E. 


THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 2.) 

The Retarding House. 

NO villa garden of the first class is complete 
without a house of this character. It should 
oocapy a north aspect, and will of coarse be a 
lean-to. Besides its value for retarding plants 
for exhibition, many shade-loving plants may be 
grown in it in summer. Fuchsias, for instance, 
and many other things, will retain their flowers 
much longer in the equable temperature of the 
north house than in the sunshine. Azaleas and 
many of the New Holland plants may have 
their season much prolonged by keeping them 
oool in the spring ia a house where the sun 
cannot reach them to excite the blossom buds. 
Tn fact, no exhibitor seeking distinction can do 
without a retarding house to make his early and 
late plants meet at the right time. All the 
family of Lilies succeed admirably in the north 
house in summer, their flowers lasting much 
longer away from the sun’s exciting influence. 
But I need not refer to it at greater length t m the 
value of all retarding houses will be easily 
understood by all plant growers. 

Oool Orchids. 

These may be divided into several classes, 
according to the conditions under which they 
grow naturally, and the countries whence 
they come. Thus the Mexican Orchids succeed 
in a low temperature, 45° to 50° being quite 
high enough at night in winter, with a rise of 
from 7° to 10° in the daytime from fire heat 
alone. But the'Mexican Orchids require a drier 
atmosphere than do cool Orchids generally, 
such, for instance, as those which inhabit the 
higher regions of Peru, and a freer circulation 
of air, and this involves the application of more 
artificial heat in order to warm the air intro¬ 


duced. Though there are hundreds of species 
of Orohids from Mexico and elsewhere belong¬ 
ing to the families of Epidendrum, Bletia, 
Dendrobium, Oncidium, Maxillaria, Lycaste, 
Odontoglossum, Ac., that will flourish in a 
night temperature under 50° in winter, which is 
not much higher than a warm greenhouse tem¬ 
perature, yet there are Orchids with cooler 
taste still than these. The Peravian Odonto- 
glots, many of the Oocidiums from the higher 
mountain ranges and others of similar habit and 
capacity only require in winter to be secured 
from frost. Even the day temperature need 
not exceed 50° if fire heat alone has to be used 
to produce it, as too much artificial heat desic¬ 
cates the moisture and dries the atmoshere too 
much. A low temperature laden with moisture 
at all times, winter and summer, day aud night, 
are necessary to suit this class of Orchids. There 
will, of course, be fluctuations in the surrounding 
conditions, but nothing approaching forcing 
should ever be attempted, as it will surely lead 
to the plants becoming unhealthy. Sometimes 
one is anxious to push on a slow growing plant, 
but an inorease of temperature will oertainly 
defeat the object in view. The supply of mois¬ 
ture must be abundant and oonstant. The floor, 
the paths, and stages, must be frequently 
deluged, and the syringe must be used freely at 
least twice a day in fine weather to supply the 
needs of the plants which hail from the higher 
mountain ranges of Peru. Shade, too, in spring 
and summer will be necessary to screen the 
plants from the drying influence of bright sun¬ 
shine. A low temperature highly charged with 
moisture brings robust growth, which consoli¬ 
dates as it advances, and flowers abundantly 
without that starving, ripening period which 
seems so necessary in the case of the East India 
and other species from a dry climate. To be 
suocessful in the cultivation of any class of 
plants, Indeed I might go further and say any 
individual plant, one requires to know something 
of the conditions under which th9 plants flourish 
in their native homes. When a plant is found 
in a wild condition in any partionlar situation, 
we may oonoludie that through a long series of 
generations the work of fitting the one to the 
other hap been going on, and that it has 
survived and flourished simply because it had 
the power of accommodating itself to its circum¬ 
stances. But if that plant is taken from that 
home where it has wrought out a place for itself 
and is exposed to a new and different set of con¬ 
ditions, the probabilities are that the plant will 
perish, hence the need of studying carefully the 
conditions nnder which plants have been grow¬ 
ing before we receive them; not that those con¬ 
ditions can be exactly imitated in all cases, but 
they should guide us, and form a base or plat¬ 
form on which we may work. 

The Kind of Obchid House 
suitable for a beginner would be a low, span- 
roofed structure partly sunk in tbe ground. It 
may be with a path down the middle and a bed 
or stage on each side. As the collection increases, 
and the first plants develop into large 
handsome specimens, a larger house will be re¬ 
quired, that is wide aud roomy, though not too 
lofty for this class of Orchids. There are two 
great divisions of Orchids—one is called ter¬ 
restrial—and are usually grown in pots; and the 
other, which are epiphytal, are fastened to 
blocks of wood and suspended, or else planted 
in baskets where the roots can revel among 
Sphagnum, broken crocks, charcoal, and chips 
of stone. 

TeBBBSTBIAL OBOHID3 

must have plenty of moisture, but there must 
on no account be any stagnation. The pots 
specially made for Orchids have plenty of 
openings for the escape of water, and are in 
addition half filled with broken crocks or brioks 
for drainage. On this, for tbe plant to grow in, 
will come rough fibry peat, specially selected, 
and Sphagnum—two parts of the former to 
one of the latter, varying the proportions in the 
case of certain species when necessary, as it 
will be occasionally. Charcoal in lumps various 
in size may with advantage be mixed freely in 
the compost, and for stimulants dry horse drop¬ 
pings, in very moderate proportions, may be used. 
In the case of this class of Orchids, the pots 
need not be quite filled, but the centre 
should be raised a little by raising the compost 
into a mound. The material should not be 
rammed into the pots too firmly, as the roots 


need air; but as the m&terial.used is not veiy 
compressible, the pressure of the finger must be 
brought to bear in order to fix tbe plants 
securely, so that the roots can get a good grasp. 
Unhealthy plants may often be brought back to 
health by planting them in baskets. It often 
happens, either from having to nse inferior peat, 
or some other cause, that the compost becomes 
too close aud sour, and the roots perish. If all 
the dead roots are cut away and the plants 
placed amoDg rough fibry material in baskets, 
vigorous health will come back quickly to them. 
Orchids doing well, or even apparently so, require 
to have their roots examined occasionally; and 
we cannot with safety allow a specimen Orchid 
to go like a specimen Azalea, when it gets into 
a full-sized pot with repotting. Most Orchids 
make a new annual root growth. Many of the 
old roots die, and repotting is necessary for the 
purpose of cutting away dead roots, which, if 
left, might bring disease and decay among the 
new roots just forming. 

Epiphytal Orchids 

dislike having their roots embedded ia soil; most 
of them succeed best when fixed on a block 
and suspended near the glasq. In some cases it 
will be an advantage to plunge the block in a 
pot filled with broken crocks, surfaced with 
Sphagnum. Though this broken, porous ma¬ 
terial may seem to furnish nothing tangible for 
the roots to feed npon, yet a vapour is con¬ 
tinually arising from it, whioh is a great assis¬ 
tance to them. Almost any bard wood will do 
for Orchid blocks. Teak is commonly em¬ 
ployed, but Pear, or Apple, or Crab, Birch, or any 
wood that does not readily decay will do. 
Baskets are commonly made of Teak, though 
sometimes wire baskets are used, but except in 
the case of the Stanhopeas, which send their 
flower spikes down through the soil, often pro¬ 
jecting out through the bottom, wood is decidedly 
best. Baskets are specially suitable for surface 
rooting Orchids, which of course most of the 
Epiphytal species are. In the preparation of 
the materials for potting, great care must be 
exercised, for to no class of plants is cleanliness 
more essential. The Sphagnum ahonld be 
chopped up to suit the plants and the purpose 
for which it is required; the layer on the surface 
of the pots or baskets should be chopped fine. It 
will then grow, and form a carpet of living green 
beneath the plants. Some growers think this 
living growth of Sphagnum adds to the well 
doiDg of the Orchids, as most certainly it adds 
to their appearance. All the drainage material 
must be washed, and none bat tbe best selected 
peat obtained. And as most people will have to 
bay it, I may as well say that the South of 
England (Kent and Surrey) peats are con¬ 
sidered the best, and are not very expensive. 
Sand is not much used by Orchid growers, its 
tendency being to close up the pores of the 
soil, and prevent the air from entering freely. 
This chapter on Orchids is, I know, of the most 
rudimentary character, bat as the culture of 
this class of plants is spreading among 
the class of people for whom I am 
writing, they could not be passed over altogether. 
There is a great future before cool Orchids when 
their proper treatment becomes better known. 
Their wants are exceedingly simple; most of the 
failures have arisen from coddling too much, and 
making too mnch fuss. A plant that will grow 
in great clusters on a tree on tbe top of a high 
mountain, will not bear stewing in a hot house, 
nor yet the wasting and drying of a hot sun, 
or amid fierce currents of dry air, whioh drink all 
the life-blood out of the plant. 

Insects. 

In oool houses there is less trouble with insect 
pests, although it is necessary to be constantly 
on the watch, and if any of the thrip species make 
their appearance, fumigate at once and fre¬ 
quently, till the last insect has disappeared. 
Beetles and cockroaches will give trouble if they 
are present, and so will slugs and snails; and 
they must be perseveringly sought after and de¬ 
stroyed. Perhaps the beetle family may be in¬ 
duced to take poison, but other modes of destruc¬ 
tion should be persevered with at the same 
time. A disease known technically as “ spot" 
sometimes attacks Orchids. It is generally tbe 
outcome of improper treatment of some kind; 
either the plants have been over-heated, or tbe 
roots have been rotted off in sour soil, through 
being kept too long in the same pot without re¬ 
potting ; and wherever it appears in a oollec- 
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tton, its eradication can only be effected by 
diacotering the cause and removing it, and 
treating the plant more rationally in future. 
Though Orchids will stand a good deal of ill- 
mage before succumbing to it; yet when once in 
bad health it takes a long time to bring them 
round again. Hence the necessity for care and 
watchfulness. 

Temperature. 

The temperature for the cool house should be, 
in winter—night, 38° to 45°; day, 45* to 60°; 
summer—night, 65° to 60°; day, 60° to 75°., 
These are only given as approximations to what 
is required, as no hard and fast line should be 
laid down. Assuming that the year is divided 
into two periods of winter and summer, the win¬ 
ter season will begin about the middle of Octo¬ 
ber and end about the middle of April. But in 
the Orchid house the change of temperature 
should be gradual. Alter the change of seasons, 
the one merging into the other slowly, not 
abruptly; thus the lowest point named in the 
night temperature will be applicable to the sea¬ 
son when the thermometer falls to a low point 
outside in the open air; but as the days lengthen 
and thenights become warmer in spring, the night 
temperature in the Orchid house will gradually 
ascend till it merges into summer maximum, the 
same rule applying to the day temperature. 

List or Cool Obcbids. 

Amides japonicum, Barkeria elegans, B. Lind- 
leyana, Oattleya marginata, Ccelogyne cristata, 
Cypripedium insigne, C. villosum, Gymbidium 
ebumenm, (Dendrobiam japonicum, D. spe- 
dosurn, Disa grandiflora, Epldendrum biflorum, 
E. Cooperianum, E. macrochilum, E. macro- 
chilum album, E. macrochilum roseum, E. 
floribundum, E. nutans, E. paniculatum, E. chry- 
sostomum, Masdevallia amabilis, M. can- 
data, M. coccinea, M. Peristeria, M. rosea, 
M. ignea, M. maculata, M. nycterina, M. 
Veitchiana, M. triangularis, Maxillaria aro- 
matdea, M. grandiflora, M. cruenta, M. picta, 
Miltoaia Clowesi, Hce maria maculata, Habenaria 
flsxuosa, Pleione humilis, Pleurothallis oordata, 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. c. Alexandra, O. 
blandum, O. cirrhosum, O. oonstrictum, O. cor- 
datum, O. crista turn, 0. grande, O. gloriosum,: 
0. densifiorum, O. Lindleyanum, O. hystrix, O. 
maoolatum, O. nebulosum, O. Pescatorei, O. 
radiatum, O. Rossi majus, 0. tripudians, O. 
trfumphans, O. Uro-Skinneri, Oncidium auro- 
sum, O. Barker!, 0. cucullatum, 0. ansiferam, 
0. bifolium majus, O. hebereglossum, O. pictum, 
O.crispum,0.incurvum, O.rupestre, O. superbum. 

The above list might be much lengthened if 
it were desirable or necessary, for Orchids that 
will thrive in the coolest greenhouse are 
numerous. To go through the various classes of 
Orchids would be beside my present purpose. 
I will, however, first name a few species that 
may be grown in a cool stove, say with a night 
temperature in winter of 55° to 60°, and which 
may be grown successfully with the ordinary 
mixed collection of stove plants: Calanthe 
vestita and varieties, Ccelogyne cristata, C. 
specioea, C. Parishi, Cypripedium caudatnm, 

C. insigne * and varieties, 0. venustum. Den- 
diobium nobile, D. chrysanthum, D. cucullatum, 

D. densifiorum, Phaius grandifolius, Stanhopea 

grandifiora. S. oculata, Zygopetalum Mackayi 
and varieties, Saooolabium Blumei, Oncidium 
fiexuosum, O. Papilio, O. luridum, O. vari cosum, 
Phaius grandifolius, P. Wallichi, Lealia anoeps, 
and Lycaste Skinnsri. E. Hobday. 


OlMOBlng plant and fruit houses.— 
At this time of the year, when the sun’s rays are 
bat seldom seen, and the hours of daylight at 
their shortest limit, it is of the greatest impor¬ 
tance to have the glass scrupulously Glean, so that 
not a ray of light may be obstructed, for plants 
eannot thrive in semi-darkness, and if anything 
in the shape of exciting growth by means of 
artificial heat is resorted to, it should be the first 
consideration to see that all woodwork, glass, 
Ac., receives a thorough cleansing with soft 
soap and warm water, and the walls should have 
ill boles-filled up with mortar, and then receive 
a good coating of hot lime. Climbing plants of 
that flower in summer and autumn should 
be pruned in pretty closely, so as not to shade 
the pot plants below them, and if any kind of 
Insect pest is established on the old wood, wash 
it off with scrubbing brush and soap, and then 
^hint the stems with Gishurat compound. Anv 
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Vines, Peach trees, or other Fruit trees grown 
under glass should be carefully cleansed and 
dressed before the buds get excited into growth, 
as they are not only more easily injured by 
strong dressings when the sap is in motion, but 
the flower buds of Peaches and other stone 
fruits are very easily rubbed off after they 
begin to swell. Pots should be scrubbed and the 
surface soil removed and replaced with some 
nice fresh soil, when the plants will start into 
growth fresh and vigorous, and will repay the 
attention bestowed on them.— Jambs Gboom, 
Gosport, 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11159.— -Surveyors and greenhouses. 
—In reply to “ Happy Thought," I must say that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works appear to me 
to have a decided hatred of all amateur attempts 
at horticulture, or they would not have framed 
that cruel clause in their Act whereby it is ille¬ 
gal to erect a portable greenhouse within 30 
feet of any dwelling, unless upon 4 feet of 
brickwork, which makes the said house in 
almost every instance the property of the land¬ 
lord, and alas, how very many suburban horti¬ 
culturists have not 40 feet of ground attached to 
their residences. The all wood and glass green¬ 
houses so extensively advertised are marvels of 
cheapness, but the vendors take good care not 
to inform their clients they must not be erected 
within 30 feet of the honse. I am smarting 
under a deep wound just inflicted by a relent¬ 
less surveyor. I had erected a “ dear ” all wood 
and glass structure, 6 feet from the rear of my 
house ; it had been painted three coats of paint 
and fully stocked, and was the admiration of 
my neighbours, but the surveyor in an evil hour 
made ms entry, and in a tone of awful severity, 
declared I had infringed the Act, whereby I was 
liable to a penalty of £20. Upon informing him 
of my total ignorance of the law, he said (in a 
voice which could justly be compared to Mrs. 
Siddons when she silenced for ever the butcher 
who had applied many times for his unpaid 
account) his business was to find out those who 
infringed tbelaw, not ta publish it to the people. 
One would suppose <* jerry ” building did not in 
some neighbourhoods come within the Act. 
Therefore I fear “ Happy Thought "must either 
pull down his greenhouse, and erect it 30 feet 
from the dwelling (if that is possible), or he must 
replace the wooden panels with 4 feet of brick, 
which is just about the same amount of trouble 
and annoyance. Hoping all these things may be 
altered some day, with mnoh mutual sympathy 
with “ Happy Thought "in his trouble and 
blighted prospects, I be; to subscribe myself 
Unhappy Fact. 

11150.—Hops as manure.— Spent Hope 
are a valuable manure applied direct to the kit¬ 
chen garden soil, but, as “ Auberfc” has a green¬ 
house, I would advise that they be kept for 
converting into a kind of leaf soil by rotting 
them, as I have frequently seen excellent re¬ 
sults from their use. The best plan is to put 
them in heaps out-of-doors, for undpr cover 
they go mouldy and get spoiled, but out ; of-doors 
exposed to tfre atmospere they deoay gradually 
and may then be stored in a box until required 
ifor use; they may be used for mixing with soil 
for potting, and at this season when propagating 
land seed sowing requires daily attention, a good 
| supply of light leafy soil is of the greatest 
p service to the gardener, as the tender rootlets of 
seedling plants and fresh struck cuttings are so 
easily shaken out of soil of this charaoter in the 
neoessary attention of repotting.—J. G. H. 

11132 .— JPlah aa manure.— In reply to 
«Tomato," alloy me tp s&y ftiat flsfi of $ny 
kind is especially valuable as a manure for 
fruit trees and bushes forked in abont the roots 
just as it is, as by any process of burning much 
waste occurs. In the fruit gardens and orchards 
of Kent, fish is largely used as manure when¬ 
ever it is procurable at a cheap rate, and 
speedily shews its beneficial effects by the 
luxuriant growth of the crop to which it is ap¬ 
plied. All kinds of shells are good for mixing 
with the soil, but are slower in their effect, but 
on stiff soils they are veiy beneficial, and 
“ Tomato ” may apply them freely with a cer¬ 
tainty of benefiting his soil for a long time.— 
JT. G. H. 


11177.— Kind for vinery.—A blind tor 
vinerv 30 feet long, should be made in one 
length, attached to a roller about 2j inches in dia¬ 
meter, and drawn up from the bottom. All that 
is necessary is a projection over end of honse. 
like a spool, such as cotton is sold on, with a. 
stout cord wound found it, by means of which 
the blind is easily rolled up into a pent-house, 
on top of ridge. Eddy & Co., Porthleven, Corn¬ 
wall, supplied me with what I find the cheapest 
and best shadings, ready bound, and of any size N 
—A. W. Wills. 

11164.— Heating 1 greenhouse.— Two 
3-inch pipes the length yon proposed would be 
sufficient to keep ont any ordinary frosts, bat 
we must make our arrangements for frosts of 
great intensity. Three pipes would be sufficient 
with the necessary castings. That would be 
better than patting 2-inch pipes round the path¬ 
way, although that plan would answer if. you 
prefer it, but it would cost more money to do it* 
—J. D. E. 

11211 .—Chrysanthemum eutfctage.—The Mated 
cutting* should be potted at once. Shake them cut of 
the pots, and pot singly in 3-inch pots, In soil consisting 
of loam and leaf-mould, and enongh silver sand to keep 
it porous. Return to greenhouse or frame, and keep 
close for a few days, then admit air freely. They can be 

f ilauted out-of-doors in a few weeks if the weather U 
avourable.—W. E. Bores, Holloway, F. 

11202 .—Dahlia cuttings.—Do not take any pert of 
the tuber with the cuttings; if you do. there will be no 
eye* toft to start again for a seoond lot of cuttings.— 

Heating apparatus for greenhouse.— What is 
the best heating apparatus for amateur's greenhouse, 
and where can it be bought ?—Miucs. [This %s a question 
which has never yet been tatisfactorily answered. There 
have been scores 0 / apparatuses recommended from time 
to time in Gardening, and ice prefer now to leave our 
readers to choose for themselves. It would be invidious 
of us to recommend any particular stove or maker.} 

S. F.— We have not yet seen a report on the subject 

S ou mention.-At rkdale. ■■ - Messrs. Barr A Sou, 12. King 

tree! Covent Garden, London.—— Cecilia, A. 0.-— Apply 
to Mr. A. Dean, Eedfont, Hounslow, 

Stauh($>e A.—Your best plan will be to ask your ques¬ 
tions through the paper, and no doubt you will get what 

information you require.- A. P. A.—We see nothing 

unusual in the clover sent. 

Pontypridd.—Ap 
Bow, Kensal New" 

our rules to give r ___ 

dents unless we have their permission to do so. 

Garden pests. —The insects sent are only common 
earth worms, and will not do much harm. A dressing 
Of soot will kill many of them, . * 

S, 4.—Consult our advertisement columns. 

?■—I, Erica herbacea; 2, E. earn **.—KUscnmt 


.. JUS racemosus.- B. G. —H&brothamnut 

fasdoularis.- J. J?. A.— Lastrea dilatata.- L. Gal¬ 

braith Bole .—Asplenium adlantum nigrum var. acutum. 
- John Turner .—Lastrea intermedia (North America). 


QUERIES, 
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11260.— Surplus fruit,— Ow i 
to dispose of surplus fruit, yegptaipiei, die..? I had last 
year, which was a yenr good season for waU fruit, a con- 
siderable surplus of Petc^es. Nectarines, and Apricots. 
I was rpoommendfd to send them to Covent Garden, 
where X was told that, as they were early in season, 
having been for the most part grown under glass, I should 
be sure of a good price. But I found that the fruit sales¬ 
men there, in addition to requiring the most careful and 
elaborate packing, and the fruit In the most perfect 
order (even one very slight bruise being, as they said, 
enough to spoil a whole box) charged me with ten per 
cent. commission on their sales, so that my fruit was, I 
found, after calculating cost of firing, gardener’s wage* 
Ac., actually grown at a loss. If I could hear of a market 
where I could get even a reasonable price, I should be 
glad to make use of It in this coming season.—B. 

11251.— Camellias dropping their petals.—! 
have a fine Camellia planted out In my conservatory 
which is flowering freely and produces some very fln«l 
sized flowers. The plant is some 10 feet or 11 feet hTffi 
and looks healthy, and is growing freely. The flbwers 
however, whep gathered with a stalk, very frequently, or 
| may sak gendralfy, drop off'opt P* .the calyx in a very 
few hours, and spmetlmes at once, If only very lightly 
touched, but the petals will preserve their form and look 
well for a day afterwards. Die earlier flowers, i.e., those 
which opened a month ago, lasted very well when 
gathered, but now when the flowers are numerous It is 
useless to gather them, at any rate to travel. Is it 
likely that the plant is over-watered, as it certainly is 
not too dry ? Or is there any other way of accounting tor 
the weakness of the flowers f—Bus in imps. ' 

11262 — Cool greenbouflpe.— time ago *« Ash¬ 
more ” wrote a series qf useful articles in Gabdbnino, on 
“ Gold Greenhouses. 1 ' Acting on the advice there given, 
J ordered a span-roof greenhouse,,If feet by 12 feet. One 
end will adjoin the drawing-room. I pave ordered the 
floor to be of cement, and intend tp buy g Gillingham’s 
beat radiator fust to keep the frost out. Now,-I have 
been startled by being told that the radiator is of no use, 
and that a cement floor will keep It too dry. is there 
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unjr troth in this ? I shall be maoh obliged if “ Ashmore ' 
Mill tell me if the radiator is Insufficient It Is not now 
advertised in Gardening. I hope to grow plants that 
are hardy or half-hardy, aad only require to keep frost 
out. Any hints will do much esteemed.— L. M. 

11268.— Boee shoots rotting.—I should be glad if 
anyone could tell me the probable reason of a good many 
ol the shoots on my Tea and Marechal Niel Roses going 
rotten, like the enclosed? They are young trees, only 
planted a little more than a yesr. They made splendid 
growth last season, a good many of the shoots on the 
Marechals being over 20 feet long. They are now full of 
buds from top to bottom, but here and there a shoot goeB 
off by rotting close to the branch it grows on. 1 used 
Clay’s fertiliser several times during last summer but 
moderately, and I gave them one dressing this year after 
they began to grow. Have I used too much, or what is 
the cause ?—A. P. 

11254.— Spot on Cucumber leaves.— Will some 
of j our readers kindlv give me advice what to do to my 
Cucumber plants? I have been a Cucumber grower for 
several years, and, for the first time, last year my plants 
were attacked by something that caused the leaves to 
come full of light brown spots. Although the plants 
bore well, and carried a good crop last year, they became 
quite rusty at the latter part of the time. They are again 
the same this year. As soon as the first rough leaves are 
formed and expand they become spotted. The house 
is span-roofed, and heated by hot-water pipes — heat 
by night about 60°, by day, 60°, without sun host.— 
Pilly Suffolk, Woodbridge. 

11255. — Sandall’s Plum. — Can anyone rive me 
any information respecting Sandall’s Plum? It is a 
variety that I used to see in Covent Garden Market ten 
or twelve years since. Messrs. Dancer of Fulham, used 
to market it in quantities as a very late variety, but I 
cannot find anything to answer it in Scott's Oichardist. 
It is a round Plnm, dark purkle, flesh reddish yellow or 
amber, adhering firmly to the stone, juicy, pleasant 
flavour, resembling the Damson, a very late culinary 
sort, ripening in the end of teptember, hangs for a long 
time on the tree, and does not crack with the rain. Is 
)t known under any other name ?— Thomas Eaton. 

112:0.—Dielytra spectabills.—In an article on 
the culture of Dielytra spectabllla In a gardening paper 

g ublished in 1872, Mr Douglaa says, “ Being a native of 
Iberia, the Dielytra is quite hardy, and require no pro¬ 
tection whatever in winter.” Now, a writer in Gar 
PSNIKQ last month (February) informs an inquirer that 
a glass or other covering is very necessary to preserve 
the flowers of this plant from being cut down by spring 
trouts. Which statement is correct? It is not unfre- 
qnent for amateurs to be puzzled by the contrary advice 
given for flower culture.—A n Old Lady. 

11257.— Violets in grtenhouae — I have a lean-to 
greenhouse facing east, with one end open south, and 
well sheltered on all sides, but getting a great deal of 
sun, which will compel me to shade in summer, and I 
think of making in it a permanent bed for Violets. Am 
I likely to succeed with them, and what can I plant 
amongst them, in the way of dwarf flowers (not bnlbs), 
that will enliven the bed, and add a finish to the base of 
a small fernery on tnfa stone ? Temperature in winter 
about 50°.—B. H. L. 

11268.— Zinc labels and lightning.—Are zinc 
labels, attached by copper wire to the heads of standard 
Rose trees, injurious to the trees, or likely to kill them ? 

I lost, last summer, some dozens after the same had 
broken out well and produced flowers. They appeared as 
if struck by lightning. Also, is copper wire placed be¬ 
hind fruit trees to keep them from a close park fence, 
likely to injure th*m by atti acting the lightning in a 
storm ?— H. J. Vibshaw. 

11259.— Montbretia Pottsi.—A friend has given me 
some roots of Montbretia Pottsi; how am I to manage 
ih<m ? My friend sent for them to Edinburgh a few 
y enrs ago, and gave Ss. a root for them. They have grown 
and ipread, but have never bloomed. Can anyone say 
w liv ? They are planted out iu the flower border, in good 
soil. Surely If they bloomed out of doors in Edinburgh 
they ought to do so here in Leicestershire ?—W. R, T. 

11260.—Sow-bugs In greenhoueea—Can anyone 
Inform me of anything that will rid me of sow-bugs in 

S een houses? They get In the pots at the top under 
oss that I have covered the Ferns with. At the bottom of 
pots they are very numerous when I move or shake them. 
They are also in the earth that nearly surrounds the 
greenhouse inside. I have tried boiling water where it 
can be used.— Mary Moss. 

11261 —Packirg flowers.-1 shall be glad of any 
hints on packing flowers and fruit for sending by post or 
rail. I have sent some flowers to London, but the most 
delicate ones have not arrived there in goed condition, 
and the florist said he did not like them packed in cotton 
wool. Should they be damped previous to beingpacked ? 
-M. L. M. 

11262.—Plums as espaliers.—Will any reader in¬ 
form me if a Damson or Bnllace Plum, can be success¬ 
fully grown as an espalier ? The gardeners I have con¬ 
sulted are not favourable to this mode of culture, even 
with a Victoria Plum, which I have seen laden with fruit. 
Also the name of the moat prolific tort of Damson or 
Bullace will oblige — S. F. 

11263.— Self-acting ventilators.— Can any reader 
Inform me how tu miuce an automatic ventilator for a 
grteuhouse? I mean one which would open of itself 
when the temperature lose above a certain degTee, and 
clot© when it dropped below it. Snch a tLicg, if it could 
he done, would be a great boon to many an amateur 
beside—G. Ball. 

11204 —Pansies for spring bedding. — Would 
someone kindly give me foil cultural directions for pro¬ 
pagating a stock of Pansies, to be planted in beds in the 
autumn and removed in time to make room for sum¬ 
mer bedding ? old plants torn to pieces in the autumn, 
and planted straight into the beds, do not seem to 
answer.—A. R. 

11205.— Handbook to amateur gardening.— 
Can anyone recommend me a good book on outdoor gar¬ 
dening and management of a small greenhouse in the 
country, for an amateur ? The directions most be made 
very simple, and I prefer one which gives the times for 
sowing, planting, etc., and all information.—M. L. M. 


11266.— Latania borbonica.— I have two plants of 
this Palm; what treatment do they require—how often 
watering ? They are 20 inches high ana in 5-lnch pots. 
Do they require repotting, and inwnat soil ? What are the 
beat showy greenhouse climbers, and which is the best 
Nasturtium ?-W. 8. W. 

11267.—Hyacinth bulbs.-1 shall be glad toknoM' 
how maty years Hyacinth bnlbs ought to flower; also 
what is tne proper treatment when they have finished 
flowering. 1 have some which have been grown in a 
ccol greenhouse, and others out of doors — M. L. M. 

11268. - Grass near shrubs.—About a year ago I 

f iut in a young Laurel hedge running east and west, and 
eft the turf close up to the shrubs on both rides. 
.Should I leave it t o, or cut the tnrf away from one or 
both sides to give air to the roots ?—Mhow. 

11269 —Manure for Hoses —Will “ J. H. w.,” who. 
in an article in Gardening recently, recommended 
Beeson’s blood and bone manure for Roses, kindly say 
if the above manure is good for Roses in pots, and if so, 
what quantity may be used with safety ?—NoviCB. 

11270.—Moles.—I shall feel obliged If any of your 
readers can tell me how to get rid of mole*. They 
I attacked some of the potatoes in the autumn, and during 
I the winter have eaten the hearts out of half of the celery? 
i —J. G., BingUy, Yorks. 

11271— Propagating Hyacinths. — I have a 
strong ambition to propagate Hyacinths, but not being 
experienced in the matter, I shall esteem it a great favour 
if any reader can furnish me with information on the 
subject —B. G. 

11272 - Azaleas not flowering.— Will someone 
kindly inform me the reason of Azaleas not floaeiing 
when they have shown bad. for two successive years ? 
The soil has been taken away and fresh put to them each 
yeai.-J. R. 

11278.- Cucumbers and Tomatoes for profit — | 
Having a hothouse 40 feet by 12 feet, 1 sbonld be glad to 
know which are most profitable to grow, Cucumbers or 
Tomatoes, for market. Would Tomatoes require bottom 
heat ?—F 8. 

1127 4.-Neapolitan Violets.—Which is the best 
way to grow Neapolitan Violets? Ought the runners to 
be cut off all the year round, and when ought the plants 
to be divided ?—T. G. 

11275.—Late Chiyeantbemuma. — Can anyme 
give ir.e a list of late large-flowered Chrysanthemums ? I 
had about twenty specimens last year, and they were all 
overby or before midale of December ?— J. G. N. 

11276.— Carnations for next winter.- Can any¬ 
one tell me how to grow Carnations in a greenhouse to 
bloom next winter?—A. J. R, 

11277.- Water in aquarium turning green — 
How can I prevent the water in my squaiiUm turning 
green?—R. A. 

11278 —Worms in Camellia pet*.—I »hall feel 
obliged if an) one can Inform me how to get rid of worms 
out of Camellia pots.—A. Z. 

11279.— Plants for rockery.—Will someone kindly 
tell me what to plant on a new rockery facing north ? 
What creepers wonld grow there without sun ?—Eve 
11280.— Nitrate of eotia for plants.— I should be 
glad to know the exact amount of nitrate of soda to use 
In water for plants ?—Evk. 

11281. — Slugs. — What heteht cf perforated zinc 
above ground has been found sufficient to keep off slugs 
from plants ?—A. B. 8. 

11282.—Annuals among shrubs-—Are there any 
hardy annuals which will flower among shiubs in shady 
places?—M ilks. 

11288 —Culture Of Chicot y —Can anyone inform 
me the best method of growing Chicory to be dt eased as 
Spinach as used in France?— R. B. 

11284.—Water exes*.—How can I make Watercress 
grow in a slowly running shallow stream ?—A. K. N. 


POULTRY. 

Fowls for winter laying.—In Garden¬ 
ing, February 2nd, an article appears upon 
** winter laying poultry,” in which the writer 
says:—“ Old birds will never pay for their food 
in winter time, and generally stop laying when 
moulting commences, and will not recommence 
until spring weather sets in." Now I find that 
my fowls lay more eggs during their second and 
third winters than during their first winter. 
Indeed, I have more than once had them laying 
to the latter end of Angust, when moulting com¬ 
mences, and they have begun laying again be¬ 
fore November; in fact, all will recommence 
before the end of the last named month, if pro¬ 
perly treated. The following is my method of 
treatment. The roosting bouse is 6 feet square, 
which I calculate is large , enough to accommo¬ 
date a dozen hens and two cocks ; the run is 6 
feet wide by 25 feet long, allowing about II feet 
per head. I may say that both run and roost are 
rain proof, the run having a brick wall 8 feet 
high upon the north side, and a tfire fence 5 
feet 6 inches high in front, and boarded from 
back to front, forming a shed over them; this I 
consider important, as fowls will lay very little, 
summer or winter, if they are continually wading 
through slops. The next point of import¬ 
ance is the feeding to keep them in health, 
without which they will not lay. They must be 
attended to regularly; the food should consist of 
a little green stuff daily, with a plentiful supply 
of corn before retiring for the night, the propor 


tions being two-thirds sound bailey and one-third 
maize. For the morning meal, I give barley- 
flour made into a thick paste, to which I add a 
sprinkle of cayenne pepper. Fat (such as that 
skimmed off broth or soups) is an excellent egg 
producer, and if given alternately with boiled 
flesh (offal of any kind) will ensure a plenti¬ 
ful supply of eggs throughout the winter months. 
If the fowls are of a hardy race, such as Hou- 
dau, Game, black-breasted red, Brahma, Leg¬ 
horn, or Plymouth Rocks, crosses of sny of 
them are preferable to pure breed fowls. These, 
if housed as mine are, and fed as stated, will 
give their owner tio cause to grumble about their 
winter laying qualities, provided they be not 
more than three years old.—J. H. 

Leg weakness in fowls —I would ad¬ 
vise anyone having birds so affected to kill them 
and eat them. It is only pure-bred birdB which 
are so affected, which is proof of weakness of 
constitution, the result of breeding from same 
stock.— A Constant Reader. 


How to cure diarrhoea in fowls.-If the disease 
Is not very bad it can be checked at once in most cases 
by riving a meal or two of well-boiled rice dredged over 
with finely-powdered chalk. If this is Ineffectual, take 
Ave grains powdered chalk, five grains rhubarb, and 
three grains cayenne pepper; make Into pills, giving one 
night and morning Bone dust is an excellent preven¬ 
tive of diarrhoea.—8. M. 

Fowls for email run.— I am erecting a fowl run, 
14 feet long by 6 feet wide, and as I do not know what 
would be the best kind to purchase for egg producing in 
this small run, I should feel obliged If any reader would 
let me know what would be the best breed to select. I 
do not want more than three or four hens.—J. M. 

11143.—Double yolked ducks’ eggs.—It would 
be quite impossible to account for your ducks laying 
double-yolked eggs; however, try less fattening food 
than Indian corn. I wonld suggest boiled Potatoes 
mixed with a little Indian meal. Of course, such ggp 
are useless for hatching.— A Constant Reader. 

Eggs milky.—In reply to “E. M. H.” as toe^s 
being milky, 1 Mould strongly recommend him to put 
them under a clucking hen for one week.—J. V. GamMOL 

Hen for sitting.—For hatching eggs, is a little hen 
belter than a big one, and if so, why ? C. R. L. 


POTATOES.—Good seed, grown on 
A and put on rail; Magnum Booum. ton. 69s ; 
4*. 6d.; ditto. ReadingHero, 7*.—EDWARD T. J 


». w., uinw, Reading L«u 
Horugvove Kidderminster. 
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DOSES! ROSES 11 BOSES 1!!- Wonderfnl 

AV cheap Roses, best sorts and true to name, all have beau 
moved back and will plant with safety, 20 choice standard 
Roses for 11a M. ; 20 choloe half-standard Roses for 12a 6d. : 
40 ohoice dwarf Roses for 12a fid.: 20 choice Tea-eoented and 
Noisette Roses for 12s. fid.: my selection ; cash with order ; 
hundreds of testimonials; catalogues free. — JAKES 
WALTEB8, Mount Radford Nursery, Exeter. _ 


HERANIUMS, autumn-rooted, Scarlet Vesu- 
V7 Tins, Is. 2d. dozen, 6s. fid. 100; Wonderful, WUts 
Vesuvius. Christine and Madame Thibaut, Is fid. docen. 8s. 
100; Master Christine, Bijou, and Flower of Spring. Is. 8d. 
dozes, 8s. 109: Crystal Palace Gem and Happy Thought, 
la. lOd. dozen. 10«. 100; Golden Bronze, 2s. doz-n. Dozens 
free by post; hundreds paid on first rail.—JAMB8 BARTOW. 
North Bridge Street. Robertabrige. Sussex. 


UEVen FUCHSIAS, first prize wherever 

O shown, four Hist prizes st Burton on-Trent shows las* 
year, well-rooted cuttings, one of each, post free. 2k. fid.—X. 
WOOD, Beatwoodhlll Eoad,WlnahiU, near Burton-on-TrecM, 
Staffordshire. ___ 

DANSIES (show and fancy), finest Scotch varie- 
A ties for competition, strong hsalthy plants, parah boss's 
selection. 4s. dozen ; my selection, Ss. 3d dozen, poet rrve. 
cash with order; catalogues free.— GEORGE WHTTEL 
Oarriagehill Nursery, Paisley, N.B._ 


r w ACRES DAFFODILS.- BARR A SON’S 

grounds, Lower Tooting. Nearly 600 varieties. Visitors 
admitted to inspect, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
from now to May._ 


jUTARVELLOUSLY Cheap collection of choice 
ALL plants for Conservatory Window, and Gsrdeo. nonsfrl 
ing of six each Zonal Geraniums, Fuchsias. Heliotropes, 
Campanulas. Chrysanthemums, Calceolarias, and Trades 


oauctas All correctly named, and from single pots, not 
rcrape 6s.. post free; half quantities, 2s 9d.—J. F. DAns _ 
High Street, Leyton, Essex. _ 


POTATOES.—Magnum Ronum, Early Bose, 
A and Sootch Champion, for seed or table, put on raiTai 
4s. per cwt. - OHA8. FRIDEAUX, Motc'mbe, Shafts*. 


4s. . 
bury, Dorset. 


pOJLEUS, choice sorts, 6 for Is. 2d.; Chrysaa- 
VJ themums, leading varieties. Is. fid. dozen ; Heliotropes, 
G am coccineum, Fuchsias, choice named. 2s. docen; 
Acacias, 4. Is 2d.; Pansies, la. dozen ; Carnations, superb 
strain. Is. 3d. dozen: Wall (lowers(Dark Blood) Miles’ Spiral 
Mignonette, strong, 50, Is. 6d.; Tomato. Hathaway's Vxoei- 
sior, very prolific, 25. Is. 2d ; Ivy-leaf Geranium r, 3 aorta. 
2o. fid. dozen ; all well rooted, free.—CRANE ft CLARKE. 
Hillside Nursery, Haddroham, Ely _ [115 


TUN BOXES! JIN BOXES! 1-144 light fm 
-A Boxes.fi inches by 3} Inches by 1| Inches.including packiaw 
case, 14s— TIPPETTS ft OO. t Alton. Birmingham. 

UREEHOLD LAND in one and two-acre plots 
A to be Let or Sold —Tangley Park. Hampton, 12 miles 
from Loudon, and half a mile from station. Soil, lien loam, 
gravel subsoil, high, dir, and healthy; possession on pay¬ 
ment or 10 per oent. deposit Also quarter aud balf-aetw 
plots-Apply to the E8TATES INVESTMENT ft VILLA 
FAR M CO., Limit* d, 110, Cannon Street, London. _(9928 


UGG8.—Dark Brahma, 5s. per dozen; Houdan, 
AJ 4s. fid. per dozen; all from fir*t-clam pure-bred birds, 
warranted fresh, and dispatched at once.—Mis. H. OURTOIB. 
Brothertoft Hall. Boston, Lincolnshire. 
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(TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Flower seeds 

X of finest quality: all from the best strains; cannot be sur¬ 
passed. German Aster, Ten-week Stock, single Dahlia, 
Tuberous Begonia, Balsam. Sweet Peas, Carnation. Acacia, 
Ferns, Chrysanthemum, Cineraria, Primul a. N t oot i ana affinis, 
la worth and upwards poet free.—C. SHILLING, Seeds¬ 
man, Winchfield, Hants. 

ffWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice flower 

X seeds-Lobelia, Petunia. Salvia. Gloxinia, Coleus, Cal¬ 
ceolaria, Musk. Verbena, Zinnia. Phlox Drummondi gtandi- 
flora. Golden Feather, Godetia. Canary Creeper, Pansy, 
Mignonette, Variegated Maize. Lavender, Torenia, Convol¬ 
vulus major. Sensitive Plant, Giant Mimulos, Edelweiss, etc., 
cannot be surpassed, la. worth and upwards post free.— 
C. SHILLING. Seedsman. Winchfield, Hants. _ 


itb 14 . lbS4 The seeds 1 had from you last year turned out 
btiatifullv. all giving me the greatest satisfaction.” From 
H JoHitsojr, Esp. High Coniscliffe. Yorkshire. Feb. 13. 1884. 
Toe Cineraria seed I had from you last year is really splen¬ 
didly in bloom now. Some of the blooms measure i} inches 
am*i;" and many otheis. — O. SHILLING, Seedsman, 
Winchfield, Hants. _ 

TWO PEN UK PER PACKET.—Perilla. Canna, 

X Antirrhinum. Nemophila, Dwarf Nasturtium, Tall 
Nasturtium. Climbing Convolvulus. Marigold, Sunflower. 
Candytuft, Godetia, ho., all from finest strains. Is worth ana 
upwards post free.—O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfield. 

” k W. BEEDELL 

Begs to state that Plants and Seeds that can 
be forwarded by PARCELS POST are carefully 
packed and sent free over Is. 

3000 QlOZlniaa. Dry bulbs, the best strain guaran¬ 
teed, 3s. per do*. 

My la. packet of Annuals oontalns 14 packets of first-class 
flower seeds, with full cultural directions. Single Dahlia 
White Queen. Paragon, Scarlet Gem, and others, separately 
or mixed. 3d. and 6a. per packet. 

flHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen. Wigginfl’ strain, 

V/ 7d. per packet. Musk, thousands of plants from one 
packet. Aster, Auricula, Begonia, Balsam, Carnation, Helio¬ 
trope. Petunia, Pink, Primrose, all colours. Ten-week Stock, 
Verbena. 6d. per packet. Phlox Drummondi pandiflora. 
Polyanthus. Pansy, fancy, all 4d per packet. Pyrethrum, 
Antirrhinum. Canary Creeper, Evening Scented. Stock, 
Miles Spiral Mignonette. Ornamental Beet. Violet. Sensitive 
Plant, Tobacco Plant, all 3d. per packet and any other seeds. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (warranted), 16 

x seeds, la; 7 seeds, 6<L .post free. 

Write for Midget Catalogue of 

niTOICfi FLOWER SEEDS in small quantities 

U and NEW PLANT&post free. 

JjJICOTIANA AFFINIS, 6d. per packet. 

fJINERARlA, Covent Garden, per packet, 2s.6d. 

U and la 64. or 100 seeds, 6<L 

QALCKOLARIA, prize strain, per packet, Is., 

DRIMULA 1 ’ SINBNSI8 FIMBRIATA. Same 

strain as I sent out last season. Per packet, 2s. 6d. and 
Is. 84. or 36 seeds, 7<L, post free. 

The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey 

AND AT 

74, NORTH END, 
CROYDON. _ 

DEACHKYS CATALOGUE.—Begonias, Chry- 

XI santbemnms. Fuchsias, Gladiolus, Phlox, Pansies, Violas 

weds Interesting instructions for culture, 3d.—To purchasers 
gee — ElngskeiawelL Devon. _ 

UK ACHE Y’8 PANSIES, all best tew and old. 

Twelve superb named show and fancy, 3a. 6 <L. free; 
•eed. Is. packet Catalogue.—B. W. BEACHEY, Kings- 
k as well Devonshire. _ 

DEACHK¥’3 POLYANTHUS.—Real giants. 

JJ Whit*, yellow, crimson, laced, 4c,; good blooming plants, 
h. 6d. doten ; extra large, 3s. 6d. dozen. Beeo, white, 
fellow, laced, la packet. Mixed, all colours, finest quality 
6d. sud la.—King skersweil, Devonshire. _ 

DEACHEY’S LILIES OF THE VALLEY, 

XI Giant Berlin variety, magnificent crowns, flower early, 
la Gd. dozen; fifty. 4a 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d.; free.-R. W. 
BEACH EY, Kingakenwell. _ 

PEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Cut- 

X' tings, splendid collection. Incurved. Japanese, Pompone, 
la 2 d. do zen; rooted plants, 2s. fid. dozen, free.—K. W 
BEACHEY, Klngakerswell, Devonahira _ 

PEACHEY’S GREENHOUSE PLANTS.— 

XI Fnchsiaa twelve strong double and Biogle, named, 2s 6d.; 
twelve extra strong, 4a 6d ; twelve grand new, 3a.; Gera¬ 
niums, twelve finest double and single, named, 4a. 6d.; free. 
Catakigae.—Kingskersweil, Devon _ 

DEACHEY’S GLADIOLUS.—Twelve splendid 

XI named varieties, different colours, large bulbs, 5a; twelve 
extra superb 8 l fid; twelve brenchleyensis. Is. 6d. List. 
—K i cgvkeBswell. Devon. _ 

PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES.—A fine 

X lot of well-grown, dwarf-trained, healthy Treea—Apply 
to Mr. COOPER, F.B.H8 W Calcot Gardena, Beading, Berks . 

OKNTLEMEN HAVING WASTE OR UN- 

PROFITABLE LAND should apply for “ Pamphlet on 
Nut Trees." to Mr. COOPER, F.R.H.8., Galoot Gardens, 
Read ing . Berks _ 

W AN* I’ED, 2,000 Geranium cuttings for bedding 
TV oat. Crystal Palace Gem, Midas, McMahon, and Lady 
Pnllrek 903 of each.—Address, stating lowest price, to SUM¬ 
MERVILLE, Legram'a Lane, Bradford. Yorks. 

nENflANA ACAUUS.—3s. 3d. 100 ; double 

VJ gold-laced Polyanthus. 2s. dozen poet free.—GAR- 
DENK Lisnsdill Poet OflBoe Armagh. _ [985 8 

PERNS.—Greanbouee Feins. A»1 who have a 

X Greenhouse should Bend for one doren choice mixed 
riauntlanted seedling Ferns, post free for 2s.—H. SELL, 4, 
Pick ford Road, Bexley Heath, Kent. Terms cash. 


pICHARD SMITH A CO. beg to announce! 

Xv that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be nappy to supply 
any lady or gentleman with particulars, Ac —St. John’s Nur¬ 
series, Worcester. _ 

nUCUMBER SEED.—Telegraph. Tender and 
vl True, Marquis of Lorne,Duke of Edinburgh, Blackspine, 
etc., 20 seeds tor 6d.—T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge _ _ _ ■ 

OWEET PEAS (Special).—I have a magnificent 

M carmine and very fine white, quite distinct from any 
other variety. Price 6d. packet.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 

Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

DUALLFLOWER Harbinger and theoldBlood- 

v v red ; both varieties are largely grown for market. 
Well harvested seed 64. packet.—T. HAWKIN8, F.R.H.B., 
H illingdon He at h, Uxbridg e._ 

rjYCLAMEN.—A grand strain, saved from 

relected flowers of grandiflora,White Swan, and other 
choice varieties; packets. 2s. 6d . 5s., and 7s 6d. each ; satic- 
faotion guaranteed.—T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hilling- 
d on Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

"RAHLIA SEED, saved from a splendid collec- 

X/ tion of all the choicest single varieties. Price per post, 
7<L per packet.—T. HAWKINa, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

HARNATION and Picotee Seed, saved from 

yJ the choicest of flowers, and when tested produced 80 
per cent of double flowers. Price per packet, Is. 6d.— 
T. J, HAWKINS. Hillipgdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

GARDEN REQU1SITES.—Fibrous peat or 

vT loam. 3s. 6d. per sack ; leaf-mould. Is. per bushel; coarse 
silver sand, Is. 6d. per bushel: prepared compost for potting, 
Is. per bushel; Cocoa-nut fibre, beBt only, Is 6d. per Back.— 
T. J HAWKINS, P.R.IIB, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PGGS FOR SITTING. — Light and Dark 

XJ Brahmas, Dr. Snell’s celebrated prize strain, price per 
sitting of 13 eggs, carefu ly packed, 5a. 6d.—T. HAWKINS, 

Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

PGGS FOR SITTING.—Brahma-Dor king, best 

Xl cross for table or egg production; sitting of 13 eggs, 
3s. 6d.-T. HAW KINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

I - — JOHN LAING & CO. 

T olncy’a Our choioe Strains are unequalled. 

a Primula, white or red, is. and 2a. 6d. per pkt. 
Begonia,Calceolaria,Cyclamen, Is. ft 2s. 6d. ,, 
Flower Gloxinia, Cineraria, Pansy, Is. 6d. ft 2s. 6d. „ 
Mignonette, fid. per oz.; Sweet Peas. 4d. per oz 
Seeds. Anters.StockB.Dahliaa. Petunias, fid. ft Is pkt 
Wallflowers, Zinnias. Marigolds. 3d. per pkt 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill, 8 E. 

rjOLOURED PRIMROSES are among the most 

yJ beautiful of our hardy spring flowering plants ; colours 
range from the deepest ruby-red to tbe most delicate of the 
lighter shades Fine stout well-rooted plantB just shewing, 
flower tbe production of a celebrated florist. 6 for Is. 6d., 12 
for 2 b. 9d.; double white Primroses, most beautiful and rare, 

3 for Is.fid , 6 for 2s. 9d.; both quite hardy and will succeed in 
any garden; carriage free.— RYDER 4 SON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester. 

fjKlMSON BEDDING CALCEOLARIA, style 

v of plant similar to tbe ordinary yellow bedding variety. 
Flowers of a deep glowing crimson, and produced in very 
large trusses. Should be purchased now and kept in cold 
frame till May; makes a most brilliant display in border; 
well rooted pjant«, parcel post free, 2s. 6d. per doz.—RYDER 

4 SON. Bale, Manchester. _ 

TROUBLE WHITE ROCKET.-Thia rare hardy 

XJ plant, now offered at Is. per pair, should be In every 
gardea. White Polyanthus, very scarce, a fine spring bedder, 
per pair. Is.: Black Prince Polyanthus.Is. per pair ; all parcel 
pott free; the six plants for 2s. fid.—RYDER 4 SON, Bale, 
Manchester. 

C UCUMBER plants. — Telegraph, Blue 

Gown, Tender and True. Paragon, and Climax ; all ex¬ 
cellent varieties, Is. eaoh; two or more, 9d. each; free per 
parcels post.—RYDER 4 6ON, Sale, Manchester. 

10 CHOICE NAMED POLYANTHUS free 

Xftl to any address for 4s , in twelve separate varieties ; to 
bloom this spring A very favourable opportunity to secure 
good plants of these deserving spring bloomers.—RYDER 4 

SON, Sal e, Manchester. _ 

PAMPAS GRASS.—A noble, stately garden 

X plant, quite hardy. Fine plants, bloomed last summer, 
per pair, 2s. 9d, free.—RYDER and SON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester;_ 

TTHE SALE PANSIES.—At the great Man- 

X Chester exhibitions our Sale Florists nave defeated 
again aud again celebrated growers from ail parts of the 
kingdom. A selection of 12 named varieties for 3s., includ¬ 
ing the most superb fancies. 25 for 5s. 6d. All carriage free ; 
well rooted plants —RYDER and SON, Sale, Manchester. 

19 FINE BORDER CARNATIONS for 4a. 

X4 Fine plants, all splendid decorative double varieties, 
mixed, iuoluding the scented scarlet Clove. These are sure to 
give satisfaction. Rarer sorts for exhibition, or very choice 
garden decoration as follows: 12 grand named Carnations 
for 6 b. ; 12 superb named Picotees for 6s.; 12 very choioe 
named Pinks for 6s. The oolleotion of 4 doz plants for 20s. 
Now is an excellent time to plant. All are quite hardy, are 
well rooted, and are really good plants. Carriage free to any 
address.—RYDER and SON, Bale, Manchester._ 


pOLOURED PRlMROSEto are among the me 

yJ beautiful of our hardy spring flowering plants ; coloi 
range from the deepest ruby-red to tbe most delicate of t 


Cooling’s Specialities. 

NURSERY DEPARTMENT. 


Roses In pots for the Conservatory. 

Bushy plants c uning into flower, Tea-scented and 
other varieties, 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 

Marechal Nlel Roses 

For the Conservatory, with long shoots for train¬ 
ing ; will flower this spring, 3s. 0d. and 5s. each. 

Haray Plants, 

Suitable for Borders, Town Gardens, Ac. 

We call attention to the low prices we quote for 
assortments of Hardy Plants, the selection being 
left to ourselves; the plants included arc so arranged 
that a constant supply of bloom will be produced 
throughout the spring, summer, and autumn 
months. 

No. 1.—ICO strong plants, carefully assorted, con¬ 
sisting of Herbaceous Phlox, Perennial Asters. Del¬ 
phiniums, Rockets, Christmas Roses, Violets, Pinks, 
Cloves, etc , 20s. 

No. 2.—50 ditto, ditto, ditto, 10s. Od. 

No. 3.—30 ditto, ditto, ditto, 6s. 

Violet Roots. 

Thirty strong Violet Roots, in six of the most dis¬ 
tinct kinds, free by parcels post for 10s. List of 
Violet Roots post free. 


Bedding Pansies. 

The following are the finest varieties In cultivation, 
being in flower nearly the whole year through 

BLUE KING, deep blue, in bloom from early 
spriDg until autumn, 2s. Cd. dozen, 10s. per 100. 

Mrs. FELTON, white, dark blotch, very rich and 
constant, 2s. 0d. dozen, 10s. per 100. 

KING COFFEE, deep golden colour, 2s. 0d. dozen, 
10 s. per 100. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, immense flower, rich golden 
yellow, very perpetual, 4s. dozen, 27s. 0d. per 100. 

Priced List of Hardy Plants suitable for Town 
Gardens, post free. 


GEO. COOLING & SON, 

Nurserymen & Seed Merchants, BATH. 


Cooling’s Superior 

Lawn Grass & Clover 
SEED. 

Produces a Quick, Evergreen, and 
Lasting Turf. 

Very finest mixture, per gallon, 33. ; per bushel, 
22s. 0d., carriage free. A sample packet, sufficient 
to sow a rod or perch of ground, or to renovate a 
small lawn, free by parcels poBt for Is. 3d 


GEO. COOLING & SON, 

SEED MERCHANTS, BATH. 


OINGLE DAHLIAS.— Seedlings from finest 

Q newest named kinds, weU rooted, will make fine plants 
by May, per dozen. 2s., free.— RYDER ft SON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester____ 

•TOMATO PLANTSi Best Sorts, 9d. do 1 !. ; Tele- 

X graph Cucumbers, large plants. Is. ; Fuch las (mixed), 
best sorts, la 61; cuttings, lOd ; Geraniums (mixed), 1*. fid. 
dozen, all free.—C. COOPER, Floriat, Sunninghill, Berks. 
_[121 

■ROSES.—Dwarf on seedling Brier ; good plants 
Xl» of best varieties H.P.’s 40s to 50s. hundred, fie. per 
dozen. Alio some good Tea-sceuted at cheap rates —JOHN 

PRIOR, Heading do n, Oxford _ --- 

DALMS.—Strong healthy seedlings, each in 

X thumb pots; Latania birbonica and 8eafoithia elegans, 
10 inches high, 5s. per doren, 30s. per 100 —DOOM84 ft 
HALL, 35, Covent Garden Market, and 98, Stamford Hill. 
_ [124 

DEAT, PEAT.—Splendid brown fibrous Peat, 

X on rail, 3a per sack, £1 per ton. Yellow Maiden Loam 
same price. Coeoa-nut Fibre. Is. per sack; truck load, 30i. 
Terms oash.-H. CRtPPS, Hillingdon Heath, Middlesex. 
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TOTTENHAM. SEASON, 18841 

The following CATALOGUES are now ready, and may 
be had upon application. 

HARDY PERENNIALS (Illustrated). 
Consisting of an extra choice selection of Hardy Peren¬ 
nials, and such as are the most showy and useful, as 
well as many new and rare forms; also selections of 
alpine Phloxes, Iris Ktempferi, Hardy Terrestrial Orchids, 
Lilies in pots, Primula Sieboldl, miscellaneous Iris, 
B&rdy Aquatics and Bog Plants, Ornamental Grasses 
and Bamboos, Asters, Cyclamen, Kockwork Shrubs, <tc. 

HARDY FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
Including show and border Carnations, Picotees, Cloves 
and Pinks (an exceptionally choice selection), Delphi¬ 
niums, Mule Pinks, Hollyhocks, Lobelias, Potentillas, 
Pmonles(double and single), Pentstemons, Pansiesfshow, 
fancy, and bedding), Phloxes, Pyrethums, Sweet violets, 
Arc.; also a selection of choice and rara novelties. 
CHHYbAN THEM QMS. 

A most complete List of all the sterling varieties in each 
section and the last of the new varieties. 
CLIMBING, CREEPING, AND TRAILING 
PLANTS. 

A very extensive collection of the most useful hardy 
climbers. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N. 

PANSIES.—100 well-rooted, autumn trans- 

X planted plants from open ground post free, 3s., in eight 
separate varieties, or three sepaiate colours for bedding as 
desired.—J. W. GALVIN. Nureeriei, Rosoommon. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.-12 Fuchsias, 12 

O Geraniums, 3 Heliotropes, 3 double Petunias, 2 double 
Ivy-leaf Geraniums. 2g. 6d., post free.—A. TOMKIN, Florist. 
Sidcup. _ [106 

POTATOES for Seed or Table of beat sorts.— 

X Msgnum Bonum at 5s. fid. ; Champions, 4?. fid. per 8 
stone bag free to London and most railway stations.—GOSS 
ft 00„ Holbeach, Lincolnshire. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


CARTERS 


GOODTHINCS 

V. FOR THE 

; Carden 


TRADE KARS. 

CARTERS 

5s. Box of 
VEGETABLE SEEDS 

is a marvel of cheapness for a 
cottager. Sent free bjr parcels 
port on receipt of postal order 
for 6s. 

Carters’ 10s. 6d. Box of 
Vegetable Seeds 

for the Kitchen Garden la a 
manrel of cheapness for a large 
cottage garden. Sent packing 
and carriage free, by rail or 
parcels post, on receipt of postal 
order for 10a. 6d. 


BARTERS’ GUINEA BOX 

OF VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

be popular box for amateur gardener. Sent pack- 
« and carriage free, on receipt of cheque or postal 
rder for 20v, to any railway in England, Warns, or 
Scotch or Irish ports. 

Contents of Carters’ Guinea Box. 

2 plats Peas, choke, for ( 3 on. 4 1 pkt. Cress, in var. 

soeienion. 9 sorts Cuoambar. 

3 pU Beans, Broad in var. 1 packet End! »#, in var. 

\ D»*ti Beans, Franoh and 1 packet Leek Muaselburih 



Rooncr 
1 packet Beet. 
1 packet Kale. 


4 sorts Lettuce, Cos and 
Cabbage. 

4 on. Mustard. 


1 packet Brussels 8pr<rats. 1 packet Melon, choice. 
3 totts Broccoli, for sno- 4 pkts Onions, in var. 

nwion. 1 pkt. Parsley, bast. 

3 sorts Cabbage, for sno- 1 os. Pa-sntp. be t. 


c-aVon. 

1 packet 8avoy. best 
1 packet Colewort. hardy. 

3 sens Carrot, for snocei- 
. s» 

I packet Cauliflower. 

. sorts Celery, in variety. 


3 sorts Radish in var. 

4oss. Spinach, of som. 

3 o; Turnip, for suooes- 
slon 

1 pkt. Tomato.choioemxd. 
1 pkt Vegetable Marrow. 
1 pkt Pot Herbs. 


Hher Boxes price 31s. 6d., 42s.. 63s, 84s. All 
packing and carriage free. 


Seeds of Beautiful Flowers. 

farters’ 2s. 6d. Box of Floral Beauties 

ontalni u varieties of easy cultivation, sent post 
free. 

Carters’ os* Box of Floral Beauties 
od tains 25 varieties of easy cultivation, sent post 
_ free. 

Carters’ 10s* Box of Floral Beauties 

ontains 50 varieties of easy cultivation, sent post 
___ free, _._ 

Carters’ Large Boxes, 

Price 15a., 31a., 42s., 68s., and 84s., all sent free. 

Carters’ Inricta Lawn Seeds. 

rice per lb.. Is. 6d.; per bnshel, 80s., carriage paid. 

Carters’ Grass Seeds for Tennis and 
Crieket Grounds. 

rice Is., la. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per packet; 20s. per 
_ bnshel, carr iage free. 

Carters’ Practical Gardener. 

Now ready, 11th Edition, 81st Thousand, Price Is. 

Carters’ Practical Gardener. 

’rice la Hie best Amateur's Guide to Gardening. 
Port free, is. 4d. 


THE QUMW a ( By Royal 1 H.B.H. THE 

mm. i cm r" d }p ^^ 5 8 

i,High Holborn, London. W.C. 
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FRINGE of WALES 


5 Rare Flower Seeds 

STSA15S- FOB GllfiENHOIJSE. 8TRADIB- 

OUR LEADING SPECI ALITY. 

AH are post free. Thousands of Packets already sold. 
Abutilon, saved from choice Nertera depress*, the Coral 
vars., mixed, per pkt. ,61. plant, very novel, 6d. 

Acacia, superb, mixed, 6d. Nicotian* afflnis, superb 
Balsam, a noble prize strain, sweet scented, very 


very choloe, 6d. 

Begonia, Tuberous, from 


fcotian* afflnis, superb 
sweet scented, very 
strongly recommended, 
Is. 


flowers, all of which have Petunia,very fine, single,fld. 
been carefully fertilised Petunia, doable: a certain 
by hand, fld. proportion of the produce 

Lily of the Nile, 6d. will be single flowers; this 

Calceolaria, Mr Bull's cannot be avoided, 6d. 
prize strain, very choice, Pelagontum, Zonale, very 
6d. superior, mixed, germl- 

Cockscomb, the celebrated nates very readily, very 

Glasgow prize, cannot be Interesting, Is. 
excelled, 6d. Primula sinensis, the pro- 

Cineraria, from the finest mier mixture, Mr. W. 

collections of named kinds Bull's. This has an in- 

in existence, per pkt, fld, creasing sale, la. A trial 

New pore white Cineraria, packet of 40 seeds, 6d. 
a superb variety, per pkt, Primula sinensis, a mixture 
Is. of new and rare kinds. 

Coleus, very choice, mixed, very choice, the beat 

6d. packet in the trade, Is. 

Cyclamen persicnm, choice, Primula oocclnea, per pkt, 
mixed, embracing eveiy la. 
good form, very cholce,6d. Marguerites, 3 plcts., three 


good form, very cholce,6d. 

Ferns, extra choice, mixed, 
greenhouse varieties, Is. 

Grevillea robust*, ex¬ 
tremely graceful Kern-like 
greenhouse plant 6d. 

Gloxinia, from atl the new 
and rare varieties, 0d. 


Marguerites, 3 pkts., three 
separate varieties, in¬ 
cluding the new pale 
yellow, with cultural 
notes, the collection's 6d. 

Tacsonla Van Volxemt, a 
noble greenhouse climber, 
per pkt. of 15 seeds, fld. 


Sensitive Plant, per pkt, Collection of 4 varieties of 


Mimulus. the most superb 
spotted and blotched 


greenhouse vars., fld. 
liimulus, Duplex, very at¬ 
tractive varieties (Hose- 
in-hose), 0d. 


greenhouse vars., fld. Is. <• 

liimulus. Duplex, very at- Primula sinensis, Fern- 


Palms, very choice and 
rare; the seed is readily 
raised; the collection for 
1*. * _ ■ 


leaved varieties, very 
choice, mixed, Is. 


Special List of rare Flower Seeds post fine. 

RYDER & SON, Seedsmen, 

SALE, MANCHESTER. I 


Carnations,Pinks, Hardy Flowers 
Single Dahlias, choice Seeds, 

to., Ac. 

CARNATIONS AND PIOOTEE9, Carter's, Daniels', and 
Cannell’s superb strains, 12, 2s. fld.; 24, 4s. <kL 
PINKS, Carter's and Daniels' superb strains, 12, 2s.; 24, 
3i. 64. 

PANSIES Daniels’ and Carter’s superb prizeshov blotched, 
striped, Ac., 12. Is. fld ; 24, 2j. 91 ; 12 each Cat nations, 
Piootees, Pinks, and Pansies as above for 7s. 6d. 
POLYANTHUS White Queen, Zulu King, named mixed, 
Ac . Primrose, Crimson Beauty, Dean's hybrids, kc . It, 2s. 
AURICULAS, show and alpine, small seedlings, la. dozen : 
larger, 2a 

WALLFLOWERS Harbinger, Blood-rad, Ware’s dwarf 
yellow 25. Is. 6d I 

CLEMATIS FLAMMUL A, beautiful quick growing climber, 
white, deliciously scented, 4,1 u fld ; 12, 4s. 

SINGLE DAHLIA8,seedllng8 of 12 varieties, named Ss.; I 
24. fie. fld ; 36 8s.: Ware's, Carter's, and Oanneil’s mixed 
varieties, 12, 2s. 3d.; 21, 4s.; seed of above strains fld. and 
Is. per packet. 

CHOICE FLORIST FLOWER SEEDS, ary variety. 3d, 
fld., and Is.; 6 varieties, 1*. 4d . m 61., or 5s : 18. Bn. fld., 
5 b., or 10s ; 24,6s, 10s , or 20s.; all of best quality. 
iESTHETiO ART FLOWERS, 12 varieties, la., 2*., or 8s. 
PICTORIAL PACKETS, with cultural directions aU choloe 
kinds, 12 varieties, la; 24, 2s ; 33, 3a Choloe Vegetable 
Seeds, see last week’s advertisements for collections. 
MIGNONETTE Golden Queen, Miles' Spiral, Pearson's 
White, paoket of each la; Dwarf and Leviathan Son- 
flower 3d- and fld. packet. 

DWARF NA9TURT1UMS King Theodore. Ruby King, 
Pearl, Empress of India, Ac., 6 varieties, la fld.; mixed, 3d. 
paoket, la per ounce. 

MARIGOLDS Meteor, Cape, French, African, Ac.; Night 
Scented 8took, Cornflowers. Nlootiana afflnis Chrysantne- 
gnums Lord Beaooucfield, Sultan, W. K. Gladstone, Don- 
net’s Doable White and Double Golden, all 3d. and fld. 
paoket. Seed List one stamp. 

All seeds are of first quality and oannot be but pawed; plants 
am large, healthy, and strong. Testimonials are reoetved 
drily. Orders of la and upwards free. P.O.O. payable 

J. STX.VBSTEIR, 

SEEDSMAN A FLORIST, 

IDLE, BRADFORD. 



DANSIES! PANSIES!!-Fancy and Show 
A varieties, the very best sorts that can be offered, 3a and 
4s. dozen ; splendid variety Pan*y seed, la, 2a and2a fld. per 
Pjckrt—R. 'w. PROCTOR. Nurseryman, Seedsman, and 
Florist, Ashgate Road, Chesterfield. 
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DANIELS BROS.’ 

LIST OF 

PLANTS 

AND 

Rooted Cuttings 

FOR SPRING, 1884. j 

We have mnoh pleasure in offering the 
following choice Florist’s Flowers in strong 
well-rooted stuff, true to name. 

FREE AND SAFE BT POST AT PRICES QUOTED, 
Perdoz.—a. d. 

Bouvardias. Beautiful varieties, oar own 

selection .. .. ~ .3 6 

Chrysanthemums, large • flowered in¬ 
curved and reflexed varieties. Superb ex¬ 
hibition sorts, oar own selection .. ..4 0 

Chrysanthemums, large • flowered in¬ 
curved and reflexed varieties. Good stan¬ 
dard sorts .2 6 

Chrysanthemums, Japanese. Magnificent 
class of highly Improved varieties, should 
be grown extensively. Fine exhibition 

sorts, our own selection .4 0 

Chrysanthemums, Japanese. Good popu¬ 
lar sorts, our own selection.2 6 i 

Chrysanthemums. Pompone. A fine se¬ 
lection of beautiful varieties.2 6 

Coleus, beautiful and distinct varieties. Our 

own selection.2 0 

Dahlias, Show and Fancy. A splendid col¬ 
lection. New and select varieties, our own 

selection. 6 0 

Dahlias, Show and Fancy. Very fine varie¬ 
ties, our own selection .3 6 1 

Dahlias, bouquet. Oar own selection, In¬ 
cluding new varieties of 1888 .. 3 6 

Dahlias, single-flowered varieties. Onr own 
selection, including the most beautiful 

sorts . : .3 6 

Dahlta Juarezi (the Cactus Dahlia). Brilliant 
scarlet, splendid each 9d., 8 for 2s. . 

Dahlia Constance (White Cactus Dahlia) 

pure white, splendid for cut flowers, ea. fld. 6 0 
Dahlia Glare of the Garden. A dwarf¬ 
growing, double-flowered variety, produc¬ 
ing a wonderful profusion of its Intensely 
brilliant, neat, scarlet blooms, each 9d., 3 
for 2s. 

Fuchsias, very choice sorts from onr fine 

collection of upwards of 200 varieties .. 4 6 
Fuchsias, very good sorts, our own selection 2 0 
Geraniums, single flowered Zonal and Nose¬ 
gay. Superb exhibition sorts, onr own 

■election.4 6 

Geraniums, single-flowered Zonal and Nose¬ 
gay. Choice varieties for pot culture .. 2 6 
12 In 12 new varieties of 1883. A splen¬ 
did set of magnificent varieties — ..150 

Geraniums, double-flowered Zonal. A beau¬ 
tiful and highly-improved class, magnifi¬ 
cent fpr pot culture. New and select * 

varieties, very fine . .4 6 

Geraniums, donble-fiowered Zonal. Very 

fine sorts for pot culture ... .. .. 26 

Geraniums, Ivy-leaved. Beautiful varieties, 

single and double. Fine for hanging baskets 8 6 
Heliotrope White Lady. Very fine, ea. 4d 3 0 
Mimulus, Daniels’ large-flowered hybrids. 

Splendid sorts in beautiful variety.. .. 2 6 
Mimulus moschatus grandiflorus. 

This makes an excellent bedding plant; 
best substitute for the yellow Calceolaria 
ever offered, finely scented .. each fld. 4 6 
Mimulus grandiflorus “ Brilliant.” 

Flowers of an intensely bright blood-arim- 

son colour . each fld. 4 6 

PhlOZ, herbaceous. A highly improved and 
splendid raoe of hardy plants. Our own 
selection. Including the most beautiful 

sorts .8 6 

Pentstemons. In beautiful variety .. 3 6 
Petunias. Double-flowered, beautiful sorts 8 6 
Gladiolus gandavensis hybrids. Our 
collection of these is very fine, and includes 
the newest and most beautiful sorts in 
commerce .Choice varieties, our own se¬ 
lection to name, 4s., 6a., 9s., 12s., 18s., 24s., 
and 80s. perdoz. Very fine Seedlings In 
mixture, 2s. fld. per doz., 16s. per 100. 

CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 

CHEQUE OR P.O.O. TO 

DANIELS BEOS., 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, . 

NORWICH. I 

ungirai Trim J 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 




r*ARNAH®NS anti 'Piootees.—Seedlings from 

\J Carter^ celebrated Rtrtca. all colours, 12 (or Is.; 15 (or 


Is. «d , freo; good Sttbi 
ntroug. Is. 6d., free.—'S. 
aiouie.’Belpei 


il&Lts to bloom; 11 retry extra 
“PERSON, Florist, Prosper* 


TPANSrES7 ^ww and Fancy, best collection in 

H. EogUnd, the cream of all the mo«t noted raisers and 
the latest new Varieties ; good plants, oorreody name-1, either 
Show or Fancy. 11 (or 3s : 14 (or 5s. 6d, free.—8. 8HEPPER- 
-lcritt.Pi 


. soy, Fieri*t. Prospect House, Belper. _ 

/AURICULAS. — The old-fashioned Binglo 

O. yellow, rery fragrant, soon bloom, 12 (or 2s., free — 
3 BHEPPEBSON. Floilst, Belper._ _ 


A URlCtJLAS (alpinea). a fin© collection, all 

cl colours, plants to bloom, IS for 3s.; 6 (or Is. 2d., free.— 
S. BHEPPEBSON, Floriti, Belper. 


TIT ALLFLOWERS.— CJovcnt Garden Dark, 

U Carter’s New Tom Thumb, GoMLea and Double German, 
all large burhy plants, 12 (or Is., 15 for Is. 9d ; all free.—8. 
SHIPPERS' »N. Florist, Prospect House, Belper. 


' SIX Mined varieties 4s. 61 dcien. six, 2a. 91; Bengal 
see. os. 6d. dozen; China Roses, rooted cuttintrs. os. doz^n. 
ir. Is. 2d; Climbing Roses, four, Is. 'Al; BouVa!rdIa_Hum- 
Ldti, (our, Is Id.; Begonia radicfens. yhree, la. 2d.; Chime 


■ROSES\>n own roots, strong flowering bttshts, 
Av named varieties 4s. 61 dcien, six, 2a. M.j Berig&l 

four, i 

boldti,_| _ 

s an thus f regress, three. Is *1; Clematis montima. tb 1 
ls..2d; CydonlaiaponK'a three Is. 2d.; Forsytma rirflRli . 
three 1*. 2d.; Hydraugea Xhor Hogg, unre White, three. 
Is. 2d. Jasmitritm, white, three Is. 3d., ditto yellow, (our, 
Is. Id; Plumbsfto Larp-ntie. three, ft. 24.; carefully packed, 
carriage paid.—HENRY A CO., llolmer Nursery, Amersham, 
Bucks 


TTOLLY HOC&S. — Utater’s strains, 

LL plants to bloom this season all colours, 12 foi 
8 . BHBPPER3QN. Florist Belper._ 


strong 

for 2s„ free,— 


TIAJSIES, a fine collection of best sorts, 20 

D blooming plants. n»m®d in »lx distinct sorts for Is., 40 

(oris Id, free.—8. BHEP PERSON Florist, Belper. _ 

POLYANTHUS, the old-fashioned Jack-in 

A nfhe-Greeo, very rare and curious, 6 distinct named for 
i*., 'free.—8. BHEPPSR80N, Florist, Prospect Home, 

I Beiper. 


fflEUM COCCINEtJM, double scarlet, very 
vJ one for decoration or ent tioweis; 12 good plants (or Is. 
l 91. free.—8 BHEPPER-JON, Florht. Belper 


: 25. Is. \ 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS to fruit this year 

tJ the two best paying s rts are Improved Black Princ 
and Brown's Wonder; 50 o( < 

3HP, PPERSON Florist, Belper. __ 

FOXGLOVES, large spotted Gloxinia-like 

owers; strong plants to bloom 12 for Is.. 25 f 
3. 8HEPPER80N. Pr ospe A House. Belicr 


free - 


(HANTERBURY BElLS, unrivalled collec 

Lf tions, all the new colours and new improved form 1 
double and Btngle. go*d plants to bloom, 12 (or Is.. 25 for 
Is. 9d., free,—8. 8HEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect House, 
Belper. 


KTEW CELERY, Fisher’s No. 1 ; light pick. 

Ll early, fine, crisp, nutty flivour; vrry large, unrivalled 
(or exhibition. Seed packets, 1s. each, free.—8. SHEPPER- 
8 QN. Belper . __ 

DK^MtiOSES for spring bedding, every root 
A warranted healthy and strong; price, Is. 34. (or 50; 2s. 
't)€r 100; 10s. per 1000 : if sent free by parcels post, 3d. per 50 
-aztia.—THOS. P» MAY, 44, North Street, Hornoastle. 


tSTIOLETS.—10,000 sweet-scented deep blue 

• Violet roots, many full of buds, guaranteed healthy and 
strong, price (0 few la.31, 100 for 2s., 9a. per 1000, all carefully 
[packed and free; just the time for spring bedding.— TH08. 
P M AY. 44, Nortn Street, Hornoastle. 


rjLIMBING Honeysuckle, covered with be&uti- 

fal sweet scented flowers in summer and scarlet berries 
in winter, der summer houses arches, trellis work, to. 8ix 
well rootef plants for Is 3d, twelve for Is. 91, carefully 
jpadkedrpoct free—T P. MAY, 44 North St, Hornoastle. 

rTlL'Y OF THE VALLEY, crowns tor spring 

'Cswering. each one well selected, very large and line. 
IPrice,Jflfty for Is. 91; 100 for 3s.; £1 per HJTO. carefully 
ipaAketi, post froe.-T. 1\ MAY, 44, North Bt, Hornoastle. 


POTATOES, Choice.—White Elephant, Beauty 

A of Hebron, Ashleaf, Early Bird. Schoolmaster. 8t 
2 *' P " 

AMATEUR’8 BOX~ 

or 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

2a. 9d, post Area, 

Contains Peas, Broocoll, Cabbage, Cress. Carrot. Cauliflower 
Celery, Cucumber (ridgel. Lettuce. Mustard, Onion Parslev 
Parsnip, Radish, Vegetable Marrow. Turnips, fUfoSL 
Biussels Sprouts—13 varieties. 

FREEMAN k FR EEMAN, 8eed Growers, NORWICH 

GEORGE BOYES & COT 

STRONG, well rooted plants, 5s. ; Gera- 

yV f. 6 - tochiding Mr* Btarey, Lixsie Br^ka 

PiUow of Be *aty, Oh«. 
Smith, Aurora. Olive Carr, Mrs. Leavers; 3 Pelargoniums • 
Cj tur > Bft othemums, iuciudiug 

Elaine and Aigle d Or. The 33 free by parcels post 5s 

It 8 P lencll d cuttings, all colours. 

i K 9 , 0 !?' C ? M - 8ml *- Wf Sheffield. Aurora, Mdme 

3» m B u a e^,“"l, L K S Si 

DELARGOSIUMS, strong cuttings, good cut- 
X tings. Ns Plus Ultra, Mermion, Duke If Alban?. §2?y 
Gem, K.nfiBton Beauty. Mabel, Duchess of Bedford; Bertie 
Boyw, Scarlet Gem. Digby Grand ; one of each nost free In 

—GEORGE BOY FIS k c6., Nurserymen iffilSSfftfi 
atone Park, Leiroster. ^ 7 

QHRYSANTHE^rUMS, 10 strong, well-rooted 

plants, all named varieties, pott free, Is., P.O.O, 

Aylestone Park. Leicester. 

ASPARAGUS. —Strong crowns, three years 

aA 2s. fid. per 100; four yvars. extra flue, 3s. 6d. per 100 
Cheaper by 1000.-EVE8 k DALTON. Stony Land NunL5S 


rjYfCLAM ENS.—Fine plants, best Covent Gar- 


Digitii 


Go gle 


'ptGRlDtA OttANDIFLORA.—ThiB brilliant 

A OrchM-Hke flower should be iu every collection; bloom¬ 
ing bulbs 18 8d. dozen ; Gladiolus brenebleyPTi}>i(«. ft. doz^; 
G. CoMllei. 8d. dozen ; Deutziagmoills, six Is., dirtottouble\ 
four Is.; Honeysuckle, white, ditto scftfldb, four Is. 2d 
Pernettya muoronata, three Is.; Street Ba^p, four is. 2d.. 
Ornithogalum tracills, novelty. la*ft« in bldbm six weeks two 
Is., 4s. dozen ; double Violets, Parin ', and Prlncesse M. de 
Piemont, 2s. 4d. dozrtx; all Orriwe pail-HENRY* OO., 
Holm er Nur sery. Amersham, Bucks. 

pYPRTPEDlCM IN S IGNE. —This finest of 

Lf all cool Orchids, strong flowering plants Is. each two 
Is, wd ; crimson Clove Carnation, and pure white ditto, (our 
is Id. 3s. dozen : perenriial Phlox. 12 named varieties 3s 6d 
dozen; Ubonia floribunda, four Is. 3d ; Arrmttne lapoufea 
alba and rosea, four Is. 2d.; double whitb Campanula,, Mulo 
Pinks, double Potentilla, Achillea PfWrmlca fl.-pl . 3s. dozen; 
scarlet Lobelia, flowering crowns Ss 'fid. dozen ; double white 
Rocket 3s. fid. dozen : gold Euonytous 3s 6d dozen. oarriMre 
r * 1 ' 1 WWVPV » no Wrvlm«»r v ur»er y. Ame-ebam. Bucks. 


b oUVdnLUA AH red JNtuner^ B. H^ga'rth, 
B. President Garfield. B Vreelbndl; ofee of each for Is. ; 
French Lavender. 6d each, ■». peT dozen; Begonia fuch- 
•loldee, fid each, 4s. per dof»n ; Lemon-scented Verbenas, fid. 
each, 4s. per dos*n ; Abutilons, choicest Varieties %C hame, 
fid. and *s. fid. per dozen; Calceolsrias (h’erbsotobUs), from 
uurivallocl sttafn. 2s. 6d per dozes ; 0. Gulden Gem. from 
store pote, hu'tumn struck. Is. fid per dozen, 8s per 100; 
Heliotrope White Lady, H. Preeident Garfield, fid. each, 
♦s. 6d per dozen; BempervlYhm arachnoi 'sum (Cobweb 
Houseleek), fid eadh- Fuchsias, new of 1883, Is. each; 
Fuchsias, new of 1612, 9d. each ; Fuchsias, ohoioest and most 
relect older kinds, 3d. each, or assorted, 6s pe* dos-n 
Saxifraga sarmentosa. an elegant basket plant. Ad. each. 
Geraniums, Boeofced-leaYed In variety, 81. each, 4s. dozen. 
Cash with order, jwst free.—JOHN LEMAN, O 
XTnw'pry Pntiding Lana, r higwell Row, Essex 


Olantigh 


J C. PAUL, opposite the Church, CoVent 
• den Market, Florist, Fern Dealer, and Garden Ooblrac- 
tor —All our Hardy Perennials are now ready for seta ding 
out; a prioe list free on application. I beg to Mil attention 
to our Sweet Williams, Wallflowers, Rockets, Lupines, Fox¬ 
gloves. Hollyhocks, Daisies, Delphinium*, Perennial Phlox, 
Pansiee, Polyanthus, fra Hardy ret -■*" *' * ... 


FeTns of all kinds very oheap . 


OTRONG AUTUMN - 80WN PLANT’S. — 

W Gaullflower, fieptember-nown, sample 60. lsTfid.; 120. 3e. 
Cabbage, Kale, ok Borecole, Brussels Bwputs, Ouio. s, Let- 
120 - l8 - 3d - twenty best 

varieties, 30, 9s. fid.; 120, 7s. ; cahto paid. Any quantity 
supplied ; write for t*>ecial ^uobattotao for large quantities, on 
rwi or carriage paid; list on application. - EDWARD 
LEI GH, Wroth am Farm. Dunsfold, Godal 


[aiming. 


REED POTATOES. — Potatoua to gro\V for 

, Exhibition \ Potatoes for the Garden I Potatoes for the 
Field! A change of seed always pays. All the best and 
newest sorts at reasonable prices CoUf'otlons of 12. 24, 48, 
or 75 varieties made np. If you want to buy a peck, bushel, 
hundredweight, or ton, or a smalftfaantlty of one or many of 
the best varieties, send for my Deeci iotive Catalogue, oon- 
Ji 8t of nearly eighty of the leading sorts.-J. WAT¬ 
KINS, Fruit and Potato Grower, Pomona Farm, Wlthing- 
tm, near Hereford 


OEED POTATOES at market price 3 .*—Reid- 

K v ll i g B^aty of Hebron, White Elephant, 4b. per 
bushel, M lbs ; Myatt s Prplifio Kidney, Early Rose. Early 
Shaw, Early Goodrich. Magnum Bonum, Scotch Regent* 
Champion, Victoria, Fortyfpld, Is. 6d. per bnshel, 56 lbs. Also 
other varieties, all true stocks; larger quantities at aeounideT- 
. « ^®«n° fl0n I bags free The above forwarded on receipt 
2 f .? ?’i ) -,i ,r « oh ^ u ® to J - H - BREEZE, Potato Salesman. 
Bpltalafleld Market, London. 


C[IX choice Greenhouse Plants in distinct Varie* 

ties, of easy cultivation, such as Plumbago careUsis, 
Pilea muacosa, Begonia eemperflorens, Dracaena viVicJ^, ftt., 
all from siDgle pots. 2s fid. post (Tee.-J. F. DA'CK, Sussex 
Pottage Nursery. High Street. Leyton. 


FLA1NE, the host White Japanese Chrysan- 
■u themum for fumtebiug<cm bloohas; three stroLg plants 
past free, 1*.—J. F. PAPE, High Street. Leyton. 


P L Sl B dSP^W8l8, profuse bloomer, 

»b»rie blue, should bo In every greenhouse ; tre 
Plante, la. free.->L F. DACE, High Street. Leyton 


g UR PLUS STOCK of Carnations a«d Ficoteea 

ud P.Sto 0, ‘" 0d ‘ h0WT * tirth ’ 3( 

william Taylor _ 

Middleton, near Manchester. 


CARNATIONS. 


Goody strong, Trp)t*root6d| trftDBplftut6d 1 m on from brtf 

» tor U. sT SSrfi’5?bS?U«.^te 

The Our stock is limited. A lady writes : 

mn^hoTe^d^ith uTem * rriTed good °° ndi «on, and I am 

plant; 6 for Is. 31.11 Mr 2s. CAULIFLOWER PLANTS Early 
'W ? er 100; strong from seed pans. SINGLE 

DAHLIAS, Wares superb strain, splendid mixed varieties 

r2, ^ 3t: will flower well tois^easim. 

PETUNIA hybrida grandiflora (Benary's strainl sDlendid 
strata of arge fowering varietii, »S »iigs B . fffS 

cLh with ora*. ^ AU ^ Uee Wf P»*oels poUt for 

CA8BON & 8QN, I 

FLQBjSTpS, J ^L^iFIBLP, PBT ER ^QBQUQH 


social Offer HmnttnM and Dwarf Eoeee 

Cfahston’s Nursery & Seed. Co. 

Have splendid Standard and Dwarf Tea, 

Hybrid Perpetual and other Roses ; also 
Dwarf Roses In pots suitable for frrtiU$. 
prices on application __ 

DESVRtPlZVE CATALOGUE FEE*. 



CftnWn’a Nursery and Seed Company, ir 

KING’S ACRE, HEREFORD. - 


how ready, and will hr 
! 70 pages of cloeely 



0 Plant Catalogue lor l^lis 

on application. It consists of i_ _____ __ 

- nr -•• ■* ' &dttfB 

tirrbft uu‘s Etl 
. Pft^thmas 
er aud Hrtm 

ceotis Plants, etc., evey .brought together, all of wb;ci. a.- 
accurately described and priced. The Stoc^is thu, 
ul usually large, hurliay, and vigorous, while k tht 
superior quality of tbs varjfties is now bo well known 
wide^ recognised, that every conSdenoe is .fcl« ft r 
mending the same to the notice of all whb desire to procon 
flowers of BTERLING MERIT. 

WHN FORBES, 

Nurseryman, Hawick, N.B. 

JAMES LOOMES 


Has the following plants carefully packed In Moss u. 
boxes now ready ; one shillings worth post or carta 
free, 

FUCHSIAS (a speciality).—Haring a ppiendM stock ot a 
most a pot oved single and double varieties, I ban bo* or 
well-rooted sturdy plants, true to names at 2s, fid. per dot 
« for 1 b fid.; two dozen. 4s. fid.; 1(D for 15s.; 1000 for r 
OVer 5000 rooted ahdplehty of buttings. Anyone w 

E ichsias in large nr email Quantities cannot procure I 
nd for list. 

OHftYflANTHfcMfrMS (also a ^pedialAy) mdst vu. : 
IVr mts Or border. 2s. dozen, cheaper by the ICO or 1 
Amateurs win be pleased with toy selection. Well rooted ■ 

true to name. 

PHLOX, Perennial, strong rooted cuttings in variety fid 
toy Splendid dr Licet* on, all colours. 3s. per aoBen, 6 for lz 91 
MOi't excellent tor but bloom. Plhnt bow. 

OAfcNATIONS.-A large,quantity of strong niaSte o^ri 
Sind good border varieties unnaipea. these I otter at 3s ( 
ber dozen; the Bame varieties with names smxe 
to 18s. per dozen. 

PINK8, dopble White, GloVe ebented, Is. fid. dozen: 
Pinks same pride. 

OOLEtJB.—iToVv ready, good plants of my well-known vsrid 
ties, whit*\ are Unequalled, 2s. per d >zen, 6 for Is 3d. 

MAHdUERITE8 (Etoile d’Or), 31 each, 2s. fid. per doc 
white. Is. 61 do*. 

PANSIES, will flower early, a splendid selection, inoltrf 
ing International. Carter's Fienoh, English show and fai 
Belgian, and others ; strong autumn-sown plants, la.per d 
two dozen. Is. 81 

LAVENDER PLANTS, old English sweet sc .file 
autumn sown, la per dozen. 

TBADB8CANTIA VERSICOLOR, Ao., 31 ehfch; 
GONIA RRX, 61 each. 

ARTILLERY iPLANTS (Bileft frqotfoea. f. tausCosa. i 
serpyllifolial, three varieties tor Is.; Heliotropes, 6 for la. 

ABUtTLONB, Bttohi d Ok. boule de kefte, Ac., fid. tut 
BalVia Heeri, dulcte, splendeDs, Ac., 4d. each, 

Not-g.—t'he NUrterfea new cofmprlf<e about £(j(K) riyua^ehi 
of gloss situate on 5| acres. AnV description plant not 
stock which irrfcy be ordered brill be pVocUrbd at rcasonsbj 

'" k ”' JAMES tWMiSS, F.R.H.S., 

TSt WRSEfilES, WHITTLESEY, HEAR PETERBORO 


Tubeioua Begonia bulbs,mixed colours 

,-6 bulbs. Is. 6<L. l2 2b. fid.; choice bybridMM 

bd. packet, all post free.-J. LEGGETT, iO, Fredektek 8tP 
O-iedonian Road. London, N. 


QABDENFR, Head WoVV.iQg, AgecT3(i.—f 

V-i Rev. Canon Cross c to. tvlth iLobfidence, recommend 


-Ta 

- - --- re jo mm end h 

head gardener, who hos fceien with him over six year*, to as 
lady or geotlenfkn Vequlring a thoiough practical gardener.- 
Apply to the WboVe, or JAMES SMITH, Appltby Vicarsf 
Brkg t _ __ 


MAGIC 

EARTHWORM DESTROYER 

JOHN PEED & SONS 

Have great pleasure in bringing before the public tk^i 
M*gio Earthworm Destroyer This, without doubt is the fines! 
remedy for Lawns that are inte .ted with Worms In the apaal 
of five or ten minutes every worm will rise to the surfaoe, ad 
most of them die immediately. 

Sold in bottles. Is. 61 and 2 b. 61, or 9 b per gallon. 

Orders received at 

ROUPELL PARK NURSERIES, 

NEAR TULatt HILL 8TATI ON. 


Overspun India-rubber Seamless and Pleafci 
lees Hose Patept No. 207. 1881. • 





WANTEjp, Situation as GARDENER; twelve 


Stationer. Dniwich, Lor don. 8.E. 


Bartlett, 


Every Length tested before being sent out 
UntguUtdfor tohtneu, vHabUitu. ttrtngth, and chtapi n 
Bole Lioensees : The IrwJ^l India-rubber and Gutta ; . 
p . Wo.ks. Limited. Works, S^foid 1 Manchester 
Registered OfSce and Warehonse, Billlter 8tre 
London, E.C. 

Can be obtained from all Seedsmen. 2,ur*wr>tn*n. snd-i 
Irontnongefw, <ftc ’ 

unginalftom 

PENM- STATE 




ri *CT» 0 PAlMIC Bl l1 

i * 


USED IN THE ROYAL GARDENS, 
Afid ft} the principal Nurseries and hardens throughout 
the Unffot* Kingdom, with the moBt rxysvnfrU issults. 

FOWLER’S 

Horticultural Preparation* 

n ABDENER’S INSECTICIDE, for destroying 
eT all the various Insects, Blfe^ts, and Mildews infest 
ing plants and trees. It is easily spiffed either by dip¬ 
ping,syringlng.sponglng. or as a wlnfe? dressing; does not 
?eqmre cleansing off with water; will i*o4 stain or injur* 
my more than plain water the most delicate flower,fraitt, 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, sod 
healthy appearance, and promotes the growth el the 
plant. In jars, Is. 6d., Ss., 6s. 6d., end 10s. each; aad la 
kegs, 23lbs., Zls ; 661bs., 42s.; 112lbs., 84s. each. 

T AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande- 
1^ lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass. Thistles, and other 
Weeds on lawns, croquet grounds, bowling greens, 
parks, <ftc.; at the same time acting as a fertiliser, and 
improving the growth and colour of the grass. Price hi 
tins, Is., 2s. 6d., and fis.; kegs, 28lbs., 10s ; 66lbs., 19s. ; 


Bdok of Testimonials and Price List 
Post free on application. 


in tkrttlSfi at 
2b. SfoX i 4b. 6d. 
and 11s. 
Sold every¬ 
where. 


NEURALGIA 


rapidly relieving and speedily curing TIC in the 
TIC in the Pace. TIC in the Gums, NERVOU 4 and 
HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE (even when proceeding 
k decayed tooth, tendering extraction unnecessary). 

3o fetfores at once the Toothache to which Females 
* times to peculiarly subject Price 2s. 6d. of all 
iris London: *ATORY k MOORE, 143, New Bond 
. W ; BUTLKR 4 GRI9PE. 4, Chrapsfde, E.O. 
nrgh: DUNCAN. FLOOKHArT k CO. Bri'ast : 
7T \N k 0< >. D no* be persuaded to " Tfjj sdmethirui 
PARCELS POST FREE for 2s 9d in stafffpe Or 
from the Manufacturers—CLARKE BLEASDaIE, 
k CO.. York. 


IGOff V 


LUNC 


To relieve and cure Rheumatism. Sciatica, Lumbago, 
0<ut, Kidney Disease, Epilepsy, Paralysis, loss of Nerve 


Power, Indigestion, Constipation, etc. 

THE ELECTROPATHIC BEIT 

Is the GREATCST BOON THAT HA8 EVER BEEN 
OFFERED tO SUFFERING HUMANITY, and its 
Cheapness places ft within the reach of all. 

Sent Post Free on Receipt of 21s., payable to 

c. B. HARNESS, 
Pall Mall Electric Association, Lim. 

21. HOLB0RN VIADUCT, LONDON. 

Send Size round the waist when ordering the BKLT. 
Write for Book of Testimonials and Price LiBt, sent 

p^st free on ni'plication. 

NOTE ADDRESS— 

Pall Mall Electric Association, Lim. 

21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
Book of Testimoni al and Price List post free on application. 

SULPHOLINE 

a cure For T.m’TfVW 

SKIN DISfcASKS .Li**/X J.V-U.1. 

There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to 8UL- 
PH0LINE in a few days, and commence to fade away. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, se nf, roughness, 
vauish ns if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin dis¬ 
orders, however deeply rooted, “Sulpiollne” success¬ 
fully attacks. It always produces a cle ir, healthy skin. 
Sold by most Cheftfists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. _ 


serves the flowers without straining or injuring them. 
In bottles, Is.; quarts, 8s. each. 

W ORM DESTROYER, for eradicating every 
kind of worm from the roots of large specimen 
plants, pots, lawns, Aa. It is easily and cheaply applied, 
and will not harm the most delicate plant. 

Is., 2s. 6d>, 7s., and 12s. 6d. each. 

Y 1 "- . - " ” 

▼ of Vines. 


In bottles, 

INE STYPTIC, for preventing the bleeding 

_* **:_ It is invaluable to Vine growers. In 

bottles, 3s,; quarts, 12s. each. 

for writing an indelible jet black 

on zinc labels. In bottles, 6<L and Is. each. 

-’8 “SUMMER CLOUD” SHADING, 

_ _ Milhouses, conservatories, skylights, and 

all glass structures that require shading materials. In 
packets, Is. each. 

HORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES of every 


Z INC 

'C'LLIO^T , 

-Li for gree 


ELLIOTT S IMPROVED 

'SUMMER CLOUD" SHADING 

ur*enh onset, Conservatories, Skylights, and all Glass 
Structures that requite Shading material, 
t combines EFFICACY With A FPB ARANCE, 
CONVENIENCE with ECONOMY, and Jte 
effects are lasting. 

old in packets Is. each with full directions for use, and 
a bags 14 lbs., 28s.; 23 lbs., 6?s., and may be obtained 
from all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 


\0Ll TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOB FUMIGATING, 

PER PARCELS POST. 

___ —__in the United Kingdom at the 

-2} lbRo/Js. 6d.; 4ilbs. 4s.; 6lbs., 6s.; 6j lbs.. 


Delivered free to any adj 
following rates 
5s. 6d. 

The above is guaranteed our Celebrated Best Roll Tobacoo 
Paper, eto. The best and strongest it is pomib'e to obtain 
Used in the Royal Nurseries, in the Gardens of the Nobility, 
by leading men ef the profession, otc. 

The same article as above, oarriase paid to London or 
any railway station in Kent, 6 lbs., 4s. 6d.; 14 lbs. 10s.; 28 lbs.. 
21b. Good strong Tobacco Paper, or Cloth, 6 lbs., 3s. 6d : 
14 lbs., 8s.; 28 lbs.,18e. 

All our articles contain the pare Essence of Tobacoo only 
Manutacturerb, 

DARLINGTON BROTHERS, Chatham, Kent. 

Old Tobacco Rope, Very Strong, for fumigating, etc.. 
14 lbs., 4s. 6d.; 28 lbs., 8s. ; 66 lbs , 15s.; 1 cwt., 28s. 

P.O.O. and Cheques, Darlington Bros., Chatham 


by Chemists. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 

■nSY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO. (Urn.), 

Street. E-0-, and 8hed Thames, London, B E. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest 
Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 


Occasionally used, Greyness is irnpo 

Large Bottles, Is. 6d., sold everywhere, 

SWEET BEBA 


CLEMENT’S “INVICTA” 

CANKER PRUNING. AND 
GRAFTING PAINT, 

For Fruit Trees, Forest Trees, and Vines. 
Effectually cures canker and all in Jury to the bark of trees, 
causing a new bark to grow, prevents bleeding after pruning, 
euFures treater success in budding and grafting. 

Quart tin. with tin of powder, post free far postal notes, 4s. 
1L M. CLEMENTS, Seedsman, Canterbury. 


nr ana ship biscuits. 

Free on rail at Lirerpooi, or carriage rAio to »Dy station 
i the kingdom, 1 l 6d. per cwt. extra. 


LAR©MATria$ / 


SILVER SAND DIRECT 
FROM PITS. 

For lowest prloe write 

HENRY s WILKEBSON, 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD, 


jy/et M vnemist ana xooao* 
oonist sells them. 

Avoid the many attempted, and possibly injurious, imitations. 

A BARGAIN.—To be disposed of, owing to altera 
A tions, 12 larg e Rustic Vases, in imitation of Oak-tree 
stumps —Apply to J. SIMPSON, Wortley Hall Gardens, 


(Late Wright and Southell.) 

Established 1810. 

tHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 

LIVERPOOL. 

Works: VULCAN STREET and PORTER STREET. 
Office: MERSEY CHAMBERS. 

~GARDEN REQUISITES: 

10C0A-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. per 


© PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

bJ cose and Weakness, 6*. Knee Caps 
Leggings, Anklets, 3s. 6d. 4s Ladies' Ab¬ 
dominal Belts. 7a 6d. Railway acd Night 
Convenience, 12s. 6d. Shoulder Braces, 7s. Cd., 
prevent stooping. Moc-main Rupturo Truss 
(no springs), 12s. 6d. Suspensory Bandages: 
Cotton, post free, 2b. 9d ; silk, 3s. 9& Anal 
Truss, for Piles. 19s. 6d. Sonofrons, for Deafness. 2s. 6d. 
Crutches, 5s. Female attends ladies. Illustrations, four 
stamps.—MILLIKIN k LAWLEY, 165, Strand, London. 


near Hhtl 


“INSTANTANEOUS Art of Never Fortfet- 

L ting" taught thoroughly by post. ANY BOOK MAS¬ 
TERED IN ONE READING Pro»pictus free. Opinions of 

Mr R A. PROCTOR, Dr ANDREW wrLSON, from actual 
study of the system Prf. LOI8ETTB, 37. New Oxford 8t. ,W O. 
I OOK to yonr Window Plants.—A handy book 
-Ll cn Window Gardening, by H. O. Stewart, F.R.O.8., 
Treasurer to North Saint Marylebone Flower Show Commit¬ 
tee. Enlarged edition. " It is an excellent book. We com¬ 
mend promoters of window gardening to distribute copies 
among their poorer neighbours.”—Gardner's Magazine — 
BARRETT k SON, 6, Church St. N.W. Price 3d , per post 3*d 


I C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

U. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by Auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or post fye«. 

; Ongiral from 

PENN STATE 


Digitized b; 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[March 22, Ifcs4 


PARCELS POST. gffiSgg PARCELS POST. 

The trade and others sending Seeds or Plants by post are respectfully Invited to send for price list of the new 

PATENT COLLAPSIBLE BOX. 

MADE ENTIRELY OF METAL, AND IN ALL SIZES. 

COLIAP ilBLE BOX OPEN. COLLAPSIBLE BOX CL08ED. 

The COLLAPSIBLE 
BOX 

It la confidently ex¬ 
pected will super¬ 
sede all others now 
In use. 

The Collapsible Packing Case & Parcels Post Box Co., 

BTFLEET, 'WEYBBIDGE. 




BEESONS 

ROSE.VINE & PLANT 
MANURE, 

AND GENERAL FERTILISER FOR THE 

Flower, Fruit & Kitchen Garden. 

Sold In 1 cwt. bagB, price 12b. Every bag is 
fastened with a Lead Seal, bearing the Trade 
Mark. Also in packages, Is. each. 

May be obtained of all respectable Nursery Seedsmen, 
and Florists: or (on application), with references and 
full particulars, direct from the Manufacturer, 

W. H. BEESON, 

OARBROOK BONE MILLS, 

SHEFFIELD. 

N.B.—Pure Crushed Unboiled Bones, 
1 in., I in., 4 in., and Meal for Vine Bor- 
ders, Potting, &c. 

SOLUBLEpIR TREE 0IL INSECTICIDt 

For destroying ALL INSECTS end PARA8ITE8 thst Infeet 
Trees aod Plante, whether at the Roots or on the Foliage 
Kills all Vegetable Grubs, Turnip Fly, Ac. Cures Mildew and 
Blight. Cleans Grapes fieiu Mealy Bug, Ac., and makes s 
good Winter Dressing. Of all Seedsmen and Chemists, la. 64, 
2*. 6d.. 4s, 6d. a bottle. Per gallon 12a. 6d., or leas In larger 
quantities. Mnktr. E GRIFFITHS HUGHES. Manchnur 
Wholesale frem Hooper A Co., Corry. Soper, Fowler A Co , 
C. E Osman A Co., and from all the London Heed Mer¬ 
chants and Wholesale Druggists. New York: ROLKER 
A BONH 


lw APHICIDE 


One to four teaapoonsful of 
the Fir Tree Oil to a pint of 
soft water will answer for all in- 
aects on plants. For further 
directions see label on bottle. 

€. GRIFFITHS HUGHES^Operatiue Chemist, 

VICTORIA STREET MANCHESTER 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

Boiling Water or Milk. 


THOMAS’S PEA GUARDS 

AND GARDEN REQUISITES. 

No. 76. 3 feet long. 

f Wy d'-H/FTt | Galvanised after made, 
f HF'H'frv" fill! Either pattern, 

ji lj PRICE- 

11 '] 1 6a. 0cL per dozen. 

Four doten, carriage paid, 
on receipt of remittance 
for 

24a. 

zFEisroiiisrG-- 

Galvanijted Netting on 
Iron Frames. 

6 feet high. 3s 64 per yard. 

7 feet high, 4s M. 

Gate, with BUy. 10a. 6d. 

each. 

Made In Hurdles, 6 feet 
_ long. 

FittingB for WiriDg Walls, Espalier Trainers, 
Continuous Archways, &c. 



POULTRY 

No. 69L 




rUuttratfd LlMt on a plication 

vJ. J~. TKOUVE^S <Sc OO, 

87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC.; 

286 & 362, El>G WAKE ROAD, LONDON, W. 



REYNOLDS’ ORIGINAL 

LATTICE PEA CUARDS. 



Special reduced prices for season. 1884. 

6n. fid per dozen yards, iucluding two end pieces. 

Four dozen sent free by Rail within 100 miles on receipt 
of ‘.'4*. 

Pea Training Trellises, 3 feet, 2s.; 4 feet, 3a ; 6 feet, 4s. 
each ; 6 feet wide. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

W1REW0RK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, New Compton Street , London , W.C 


TRELLIS OR LATTICEWORK 

For gardens at exceptionally Ivw prices, 

BuiUbte for climbing plant* LAWN TENNI8 BORDERS, 
Ac , or ORNAMENTAL ARCHES to cover with creepers. 
CA square It. 10 by 5 ft for 3s , will expand to 15 ft 
OU ,, ,, 10 by 6 ft planed 4s , will expand to 15 ft 

Carried easily or sent safely to any part on reoeipt of P.O.O. 

Manufactured by W. BURLEY. Tower Buildings, London 
Wall, E C. N B —Trade supnbed. Illustrated lust free. 

POULTRY VV IKK NETTING .Gal vaniaed, 

I can be obUiued at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON A CO. (Limited), 9. Victori 4 Chambers. 
I Vi ctori a Street Wes tmi n ster. Price LlsU on application 

QUEEN FLY. — Maw s larj?c size effective 

vT Garden Byrioge. free, 2«. 74 ; accurate self-registering 
j Thermometers, )h 54— 8. Clay lauds Road. I ■ ■ 1 'i vW 


TYEELS LOW PRICED INSECTICIDE and 

IX FERTILISING SOLUTION. 3d. per gallon; used ex¬ 
tensively by gardtmr* of H R H the Pr uce of Wales, A c ; 
1 lb case free, la Pamrhlut gratis. Please write.—KEEL 
A HAWES Bath. 8yld everywhere. 


GARDEN REQUISITES 


FEAT, LOAM. SILVER SAND, PREPARED 
OOMPOBT. RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBAOOO CLOTH, i 
Quality THE BEST in the Market 
(All Backs Included.) 

Peat, best brown fibrous 4s. fid. per task; 5 sacks fi 
Peat, best black fibrous 8k. fid. ,, 6 sacks ft. 

Peat, extra selected Orchid*.fia.0d.psra 

Loam, beat yellow fibrous 
Prepared Compost best 
Leal Mould ,, 

Peat Mould „ 

Silver Hand (coarse).1s. 3d. per b«_ 

Raffia Fibre, beat only .lOd per Ih. 

Tobaoco Cloth, finest Imported .. Id. lb.; tt lbs.. II 

Tobacco Paoer ,, (speciality.. 84 lb.; 18 H*., II 

Bphigniun Moas, all selected.. 2>. per bush., 6s. prr m 
C ocoa-nut fibre Refuse, sacks. Is. fid. each ; 10 sacks, lk., 
sacks, 18a. ; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s ; truck load, f) 
rail. £2. Limited Quantities of G special quality j 
la ted in aacks only, 2a. fid. each (2 price medals), 
strictly cash with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, <Sc OO., 

Weet Ferry Road, MUlwall, London, E 


fia.Od .1 

l* 04 , 
(sacks I 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. | 

Per bag (including bag). Is . about 4 buhels; 2-too 

load 25s., about 200 bushels: 4 ton truck load, 40a, I_ 

400 bushels. Coir brushes, for washing flower pots, A-. 
2a. 64 per dot., or 27s. per gross Free on rail Uibrutp, 
Great Western Railway. Order accompanied by remnuccs 
will ensure prompt attention.—J. H VAVA68EUR A CO. 
Coooa-nut Fibre Mills, Cowley, near Uxbridge. Middlesex" 

HARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut NH 

VJ Reruse, 4d per bushel, 100 for 25*. ; truck (loose), Vi 
Light Brown Fibrou* Peat—fa. 6d. per sack. 5 sacks Si, 
racks 44 each. Black Fibrous Peat—5* per sack, 5 sacks A. 
sacks 4d each. Coarse Silver Band - Is. 94 per bushel 15*. k3 
ton, 26e per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 44 each. Yellow Fit 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is per bushel Bobaa 
Mo*s, 8» 64 per sack. Manurea, Garden Btioka, V_, 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, etc. Write fori 
Price List —H. G. 8MYTH, 21. Goldsmiths Street, T 
Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard). 


Genuine Garden Requisites. 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL OAI 

EN DENS, the leading Gentry, and Florist* of the T 
Kingdom. Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best only, la. 6< 
sack; 10 for 13a • 15 for 18«.; 20 for 22b.; 30 for I 
sacks Included. Truck, containing more than two k 
free on mil, 33s. Selected Brown Fibrou* Peat, 5a I 
sack : 5 for 22s fid. Black Peat, 4a. 64 per sack : 6 for i 
Coarse Silver Band, la. 64. per bushel; 14a. half too: r 
per ton. Yellow Fihroua Loam, Leaf-mould, and r 
mould, each at Is. per bushel. All backs axd 
4r> each Freeh Sphagnum, 8s. 64 per aacl 

Garden Sticks, Labels, Virgin Cork. Russia k_ 

Prepared Compost, Fertiliser, Ac. Beat TOBAOOO C 
8d per lb ; 28 lb , 18s. RPECIALITE Tobacoo Pap 
per lb ; 28 lb., 21s. Price List on application.—W. 1 
BERT A CO.. 19. New Broad Street, London. E C. (tu 
by Gow'a, fishmonger, one minute from Broad Street 8 

E XTRA STOUT stroDg tanned NET, 2 yardi 

wide, l}d yard ; 4 yards wide, 3d yard ; or 2 yards wife 
10s per 100 , 4 yards wide, 20s. 101 yards. New t*iw 

Netting 1 yard wide, 21 yard ; 2 yards wide, *4. yard; < 
yards wide, 84 yard ; 12 jards wide. 2a yard Cotton 5 
nine meahf« to square inch, 1) yards wide, 74 yard run.—V 
CULLING FORD. Forest Gate, K. g 

THE LITTLE WONDER INCUBATOR 

SIMPLICITY COMBINED * 1TH ECONOMY. 

For hatching the eggs of Fowls, Ducks, Geese, Ac., so4 
rearing their chicks. Particulars post free, 

11 Egg Incubator 10*. fid. | 50 Egg Incubator 25a. Od | 
25 „ 15s 64 I 70 .. ,. 40a Oil J 

With reservoir complete Foster Mothers, from 8*. fid to Ms *4| 
A pamphlet on the treatment of Fowls, Ducks, esneiialij! 
the most profitable kinds to keep, w ill shortly be pubifebek 
.Sent gratia to all purchasers of the LITTLE WlNDQf 
INCH BATOR,-J. JAMES, Stoke, Ipswich. 


N 


i T IS THE TIME TO ORDER EGGS - 

SITTING.—Messrs. R. R FOWLEB A Co., Preb«,. 
Farm. At le* bury. are now booking orders for Eggs sill 
per dozen from the thirty-seven distinct varieties kept 
them If sent prepaid by parcels poet. 6d. per doten i 
Descriptive catalogue, with " Htots on Rearing and I' 
ment, sent free on receipt of stamp. 


D AFFIA, best quality, in plaited tails, 1 
Lu free for Is, 3 pound* for 2s fid. 8 pound* for k- 
JAME8 1IOBBH. Lower Easton, Bristol. 


James Street. Covent Garden 


tttHSi 

owor Thsn-4 

TnnaFS 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.-Bost aualitr 

U as supplied to the principal Nurserymen and the Nofiu 
Is. per bag; 15 bags, 14* ; 30 bags, 25a. Sent to all pain. 
Truck, loose, 25s., free to raiL Best Loam and Pasl-A, 
FOULON. 32. St Mary Axe 

VIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Pieces, bj 
Y therefore cheapest: 112 lb. 18*. 64; 661b„ 1 
28 1b., 0* 64.—WATSON A bCUlL, 90, Lower 
Street, London, E 6. 

PARCELS POST 

TOOK TO YOUR GREENHOUSES 

Jj How cold ha* it been ? Zinc GARDEN THERM Ok 1 
TER, aelf-registering, showing the extreme cold durtrg d 
night. Indestructible, very ornamental. Accuracy gusrv 
teed- Carefully packc4 carriage paid POO. 3* 
HENRI A Co , Scientific Opticians, Royal Arcade, OId“ ^ 
Street, W.; City Branch. 120, Newgate St., E.C 

PARCELS POST.—INVISIBLE WORLD' 

JL ENDLESS AMUHRMENT !- BOTANICAL TASli 
MICRl ISCOPK, Compound I>ens<it, with screw adJustM# 
equal in power to a 3-guin -a Instrument, showing *"• 
extraordinary distinctneas minute animaloulas In a Owl 
water M< tm.D IS A FOREST (>F BEAUTIFUL TR»4 
WITH FLOWERS, LEAVES, AND FRUIT A fit* »r 
pears a« large as a b« tie. No person should be without r-*. 
rust free. 2a. 94 

T. HENRI A CO.. Botentlflr Opticians. Royal Arcade. 
Bend Street, W. : City Branch, U0, Newgate 8V, E.O, 
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SILVER MEDAL 

HORSE-SHOE 

BOILER. 


an on application. 

PRICES. 

> 1 to heat 70 feet 4-lnch pipe - £2 12 6 

o' " '* " " “ k io « 

a 260 „ 6 12 6 

Ltllimd tree to any Station tn England or Wales. 

CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 

w Founders , Engineers A Contractors, 

SI. Bankalde, Southwark. London, S.B. 


O.WILCOX& Co. 

IMPROVED PATENT 

ACME GAS BOILER, 

The Best Boiler ever brought 
before the pnblio. 

Paici Lists Frek. 

86, OLD 8TBEET, 

LONDON. 


M 

CQ 


The 

AUTO&IATIO 

CINDER-SIFTER 

Made up in various forms to 
■alt every requirement. 

It is no more trouble to sift 
the cinders by using this sifter 
than to throw them away. 

▲ Greenhouse fire may be kept 
alight at no cost whatever by 
□sing the cinders from 
boose fires. 

Price from 12s. 

Toll particulars on application. 

See advertisement alternate 
week* for " Loughborough" 
Boilers and Greenhouses. 
MESSENGER <5* CO.. 
Lou? hborouff h. 


broM to announce UUU the positions ojAdoer* 

Z^o^UsetOedbeMc^^ cam am - 

j 'fvAvikr eoniimmsd r*ye444io» of the tom* A 


PRE8ERV E your flowers and foliage plants 
▲ from frost aud mildew during winter. HOOPERS 
REPELLENT will keep thum healthy aud strong These 
PORTABLE HOT-WATER PIPES and OJL FUEL 
STOVES are made in sizes for all plant structures. Odour¬ 
less, never failing, mere economical, and lern attention re¬ 
quired than any other plan Particulars and llliis'ratiour by 
port.—L. HOOPhll 4 CO , Horticultural Stove Makers, 
Ll, Newgate 8treet. London, B O._ 


Mussett's Patent Portable Exce lsior 

PROPAGATOR 

is unequalltMl for raising seeds, bulbs, striking cuttings, 
growing Melons, Cucumbers, and everything requiring 
bottom-heat. Price, complete, from 21s. Illustrations 
by post, 2d.—Winstanley lid., Clajdiam Junct., Loudon 

Hot-water Apparatus. 

TlANIEL LOOMES, Hot-water and General 

U Engineer, Peterborough, can supply or fix hot-water 
apparatus on the most moderate terms. References to 
nursery, where he has Just fixed 900 feet with boiler. Esti¬ 
mates free on applic ation. 


T*HK •• NORWICH " GREENHOUSE la port- 

X able, well made, and serviceable. It is easily erected In 
half an hour. Price inoludee stage and all necessary fitting*. 


Painted 1 ooal 
and glass sent, 
ft. ft. £ s. d 
8 by 5.. 6 10 0 

10 by 5.. 6 IB 0 
13 by 6.. 0 16 0 


Painted 3 coats 
and glazed, 
ft. ft. £ ■- d. 
8 by 5.. 6 10 0 
10 by 6.. 8 0 0 
13 by 6 . .13 3 0 


Packing case, 16s. 

SPAN-ROOF HOUSES same as above, for Prioos see 
Catalogue. 

NEST OF SIX HANDLIGHT8. to oover 16 square feet, 
made diminishing sixes, painted three coats, 31-ox. class 
Oan bo had either tn span-roof or lean-to pattern, £1 16s. 


OUOUMBER FRAMES, 21-oa. glass, pelnied three ooxta; 
flight frame, 8 ft by 0 ft, £3 4s. 6d.; cases 4s., to be ■Rowed 
when returned. The above all carriage paid to nearest Rail¬ 
way Station. Illustrated Catalogue free on application. 

O. FRA7KR, Horticultural Builder. Palaoe Plain. Norwich. 


BOUlTON & PAUL, Horticultural Builders, Norwich 

MANCFAcirnKiirf op Hot-water apparatus, Ac. 


No 76. Melon or Cucumber Frames. 

Cash Price*. Caiuijaoe Paid. 

No. 2 8 ft long 0 ft. wide £3 6 } Packing cane* are 

, , , c 1 charged aud allowed 

No. 12 ft. Ion* 6 ft. wide 6 i for ln fuU jf n-tmoed 

No. 4 16 ft. long 6 ft. wide 6 | at onoc. 

Depth in front. 13 inches ; back, 24 inches ; lights, 2 inches 
thick, strengthened with iron rod; oac handle to each light; 
aU painted four coats and glan d with beat 21-ox. English 
glass. Carriage paid to any Railway Station In England and 
Wale*, also to Edinburgh. Glasgow, Dubli n, and Belfast 


HREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION 

U Portable Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 feet by 7 feet. 


m __Span-.—. ______ 

£4; Lean-to, 75s. ; Paxton Span-roof. 100a. : Lean to, 95«., 
The Amateur, 60s.; Conservatory, 12 feet by 8 feet, £7 oom- 
plots; no extra charge for stages, etc. Over 3000 erected In 
all parts of the kingdom See press opinion*. Drawing*. 3d. 
Estimates given for Horticultural BnUdlngs.-Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, Wlndhill. Shipley. Yorkshire; and 
High Street. Wood G reen. London __ 


rpHE “ UNIVERSAL” Hand-light Protectors. 

-L These are constructed on the same principle as the nest 
of handlights, but being made in longer length* are especi¬ 
ally adapted for k'tchtn gardens. They will be found in¬ 
valuable for protecting early Beans, Fean aud Potatoes from 
frost or birds, and can also be strongly recommended for 
bringing on Strawberries, Easily ventilated. The set of six 
coven, 31 square feet Any of the sizes can bo had in dozens 
or separately Orders exceeding 30s. carriage paid to any 
railway station in England. Per set £2 12s.-G. FRAZER, 
Horticultural Builder, Norwich. _ 

QPEC1AL NOTICE to buyers of Greenhouse*. 

O You can save 50 per cent, by inspecting our stock of 
ready-made greenhouses. Drawing* three st»tnpe.—Horti¬ 
cultural Works. High Street, Wood Green. Londo n._ 

Tool and 

houses from 60s. 

each ; garden frames, 6 feet »y * leut- ->J« ; lights. 6 fe*t by 
| feet. 6a.—Yorkshire Horticultural Works, Wood Green. 
London. ___ 

OREENHOUSE GLAZING.— Bickley’s Patent 

17 Horizontal Bash Ban are. as Testimonials prove,the best 
and now generally used.—For Lift, 4c., apply to No. 7, Thorp 
Street. Birmingham. 


HREENHOUSES, Poultry houses, 

v7 Potting houses, Bicycls and Tricycle hou 
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SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS 

Fur prices see last week's or next week's 
** Gardening .” 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT 

GLASS MERCHANT, 

8 8l 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 
LEEDS. 


P.LASS for horticultural purposes in cases and 

v7 boxes, 15 oz. and 21 oz. ; Propagating glasses. Bee glasses, 
band lights. Ao. Leaded windows, plain and ornamental 
glass of every description. Cheapest bouse in the trade. Send 
for illustrated circular and price list to EADE 4 SON, 13<\ 
High Holbora. London, W. G. 


Y our monogram in 

INDIA RUBBER. Is : name in full, 
with box. pad. marking ink. Is 4d. Garden 
Labels oan be plainly and indeUbly marked 
by these stamps Lists free. Agents wanted. 
8. IBF.TON 4 Oo..93, Oracechuroh fit., E C. 


■i* 


Original from 

PENN STATE 


“Gather honey from your flowers. ' 

NEIGHBOUR’S 

Celebrated BEE-HIVES. 


For taking Honey with ut the 
destrucMor of the Bees. 
Philadelphia Exhibition. 1876. 

Paru Exhibition. 1878. 
Three Silver Medals and seve¬ 
ral others awarded to 
GKO. NEIGHBOUR 4 SONS 
for their improved 

Cottage Bee-hive, 

As originally introduced by 
them working Ten Sections, Is 
neatly and strongly made of 
Str»w It has Ttree Windows 
in the Lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found to 
ponen many practical advan¬ 
tages, and is more easy of 
management than any other 
that lias been introduced. 
Price, comvUU ,, £t 15 

Stand far ditto .. 9 10 


PHILADELPHIA BAR 
FRAME HIVE, 


From which the Combs can be removed at side opening 
wbil*t supers are on This Hive affords remarkable facility 
for manipulation, because the frames can abo be t iken out 
from too as with other Fram > Hives, aod at the same time 
a(Toid* im-»t opportunity for full inspection, haring glars on 
three sides, closed with shutters 
“THE APIARY,” by Alfred Neioii dour, 8a. postage 
5d. Catalogue of improved Hives and Appliances, with 
drawings and prices, Two Stamps. 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR 4 HONS. 127. High Holborn, W.C , 
and 149, Regent Street W. 


60 feet f 1-ply llose, with Fittings 1, 2, aud 4 
complete, 20s. 9d. 

Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, from 2s. 

Patterns or Hose bent on ▲tplicatiow. 

AU parcels over 10«. carriage free to any part o/ Eng . 
land, Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. 

115.116. and 117. Cheapside, London. 


JOHN PIGG0TT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post free. 

GARDEN HOSE. 































































GARDEJVTJVG ILLUSTRATED 


KINDLY READ THIS QUITE THROUGH. 

John Green’s Rooted Cuttings. 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3d. P.0.0, payable at 
Norwich. 

Testimonials dally arriving. The following is an 
example of hundreds received " Please send me Cata¬ 
logue for 1884. I was quite pleased with what I had 
from you last year I intend to have more this year. 
What I exhibited did welL”-G. J., Jersey. 

1 White Queen, Od. ; seed 
Is. per packet. 

1 Paragon, 6 d.; seed, Is. 
per packet. 

1 Packet choice mixed 
Bingle Dahlia Seed, Is. 

6 Show and Fancy Dahlias, 
2s. 3d. 

6 Single Dahlias for 3s. 

6 Pompones for 2s. 3d. 

6 Splendid new Coleus, 3s. 
0 Choice Coleus, la 3d. 

6 New Fuchsias for 4s. 6 d. 
6 Exhibition Fuchsias for 
2 s. 6 d. 

6 Decorative Fuchsias for 
Is. 6d. 

6 Splendid Gloxinias for 
2s. 3d. 

3 Named Heliotropes for 
Is. 6 d. 

6 Heliotropes (common) 
for Is. 3d. 

4 W hite Paris Daisies, Is. 
3 Yellow Paris Daisies. Is. 

2 Blue Paris Daisies (Aga- 
tbioft), la 

6 Zonal Geraniums, 1 st 
selection, for 5s. 

6 do., 2nd selection, for 3s. 
6 do., 3rd selection, for 2s. 
0 do., mixed, for Is. 3d. 

0 Herbaceous Phlox, 2s.3d. 
6 Named Pentstemons, 
2 s. 8 d. 

12 Mixed Pentstemons, 2s. 
0 Salvias, all different, 3s, 
0 Show and Fancy Pelar¬ 
goniums, 2 s. 

0 Regal or Fringed do., 4s. 
2 Scarlet Musk, Is. 


Well rooted, many shoo ted, truly named, 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kin 
Bushes, B. S. ic Co.’s selection, 8s. per doz., 6i 
per 100, packing and carriage free for cash wi 
order. Standards, 15s. doz., or 100 free for 12i 

These World-famed ROSES canm 
fall to give the greatest satisfactio 


Per pkt. 

Purity .. .. 2*. 0d. 

Rosy Morn .. 2 1 . 0d. 
Scarlet Emperor’.. 2s. 6 d. 
Exquisite (mixed) 2s. 0d. 
The finest strains in cul¬ 
tivation. 


(tuberous), 

Geraniums 


IN POTS; all the best New and Old Engll 
and Foreign sorts, from 18s. to 86s. per doz. 

Descriptive Lists free on application. 


fuperb Cineraria. 

From Mr. W. Dell, Gr. to 
the Earl of Dartmouth. 
“The Cinerarias were 
really splendid, some of the 
llowers measured 2 inches 
across — of the richest 
colours.” 

Is. fid. and 2 s. 0 d. per pkt. 


FRUIT TREES 


SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 


Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, Nectarti 
Apncots, and other Fruit Trees, as Standards, D*. * 
Pyramids, Bushes, Cordon, and Trained Trees In gs 
variety. 

VINES, excellent canes, 3s. 6 d. to 10s. 6 d. OECHAI 
HOUSE TREES in POTS, Peaches, Apricots, Nectar.: 
4c., from 5s. Figs from 3s. 6 d. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST, containing a sketch of the varl 
forms of Trees, with Directions for Cultivation, SoH, Dn 


From Mr. Wm. RICHARDS, 
Holly Cottage. 

“ Out of the packet of 
Cyclamen seeds (thirty In 
number) you sent me last 
year I have raised twenty- 
five healthy young plants.” 
Is. 0 d. and 2 s. 0 d. per pkt. 


Riohard Smith and Co. 


The following may be planted, in the garden at once. 
Anemone japonica alba, 0 d. Pansies, Is. doz. 

. e ?. c \, „ . Double Bachelors’ Buttons, 

Antirrhinums, Is. per doz. 4 f or j 8 

A £ b tV^“ < ' v " rie ' 

Giant Thrift, 0 d. each. ® 

Old Crimson Clove Carna- Pyrethrum uliglnosum, 0d. 

tion, 3 for 2s., 0 for 3s. each - 

Carnations, one-year old Daisies, red, white, and 

seedlings, including pink, Is. doz. 

Grenadin, 2s. doz. Everlasting Sweet Peas, 0d. 

Myosotis dissitifiora,ls.doz each. 

Double white and purple Single Potentillas, 2s. doz. 

Rockets, 0d. each, 4s. doz. viMet the Czar, 3 s. doz. 
^ozen 8 " 6 ** R ° Cket> ’ ^ Violet Marie Louise,4s. doz. 
Aquilegias, choice 2s. doz *rue old double yellow 
Pyrethrums, single, great Wallflower, fid. each, 3 
favourites,per doz. 2 s. 0 d.; for Is. 

strong clumps, 0 d. each. Single Wallflowers, Is. doz. 


From Mr. Hathaway, Gr. 
to Capt. J. Beavan. 
“The Calceolaria seed 
was a magnificent strain in 
almost every shade of 
colour.” 

Is. Cd. and 2s. fid. per pkt. 


Excelsior Gloxinia. 

From the Head Gardener 
to the Marquis of Ripon. 

“ Webbs’ Kxtelsior Glox¬ 
inia is a remarkably fine 
strain. Every plant has been 
good, with a splendid va¬ 
riety of beautiful flowers.” 
Is. 0 d. and 2 s. 0 d. per pkt. 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER, & FAR! 


and from which mat be expected 


THE BEST RESULT 


WEBBS’ 
SHOW PANSY. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY, 


ILLUSTRATED LIST, 

containing copious, interesting, and relish 
information, free 


From Mr. Walter Child, 
Gr. to the Earl of Coventry. 

“ The flowers of Webbs’ 
Show Pansy are quite unique 
in colour ; the strain is very 
good." 

Is. 6 d. and 2 s. fid. per pkt. 


CARRIAGE FREE. One great advantage of thia list is 
that PURCHASERS MAY MAKE THEIR OWN SELEC¬ 
TION, and thus avoid having those sent which are not 
wanted. 

OUR IMMENSE STOCK, 

both as to number of sorts and number of plants, being 
THE LARGE 8 T IN THE TRADE, suitable for Stove and 
Greenhouse cultivation, for outdoor Ferneries, and other 
purposes, enables us to offer many varieties unprocurable 
elsewhere at the special prices quoted. 

W. X J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY , 

MANCHESTER. 


WEBBS’ 

Tuberous Rooted 

BEGONIA. 

A. D. Cochrane, Esq., 
writes: 

“ Begonia seed from your 
special strain is worth 1000 
gs. per ounce.” 

Ip. 0 d. and 2 s. fid. per pkt. 


SEED MERCHANTS & NURSERYMEN 

WORCESTER. 


HOOPER’S 

Earliest of All” Potato 


PANSIES (Show and Fancy). Pinks, and other 

A. Florists' flowers, finest exhibition varieties, from 4s. per 
doz., free ; Fancy Pansy Seed, genuine strain. Is.. 2s. 6 d. 
per pkt. Descriptive priced catalogue free. One Gold, Ten 
Silver Medals, and over Fifty Prizes awarded in 1881, 1882, 
and 1883 —WM PAUL 4 SON, Paisley. _ 


Delirious flavour and quality. Ready In 52 days from plant:! 
A ball of flour on the table. 

With all this is an IMMENSE CROPPER, far before Aj 
leaf and Early Kidneys. 

The best Potato for Garden or Fieli 
HOOPER’S “EARLIEST OF ALL,” 

Price per bosh., 31 b. 6 d.; half-bush , 21s.; peck, 12a ; 7 '\ 


ALL SEEDS DELIVERED FREE. 


rjHR YSANTHfiMUM 

selected varieties. Is. per 
2s. per dozen, free.—WM. SA1 
(Staffordshire. _ 


CUTTINGS, from 300 

dozen, free; rooted onttings. 


)W READY.—New and interesting cata¬ 
logue of Pansies and other florists' flowers, post free, 
stamps, gratis to purchasers.— Wm. SANDERS, The 
ens, Leek. Staffs. 


PJARRIAGE FREE.—Novelties and all varie- 

vs ties Garden and Flower Beeds, beet quality, very cheap- 
12 Gladioli, Is, 4d.; collections, 12 named, 3s., 4s , 5s. 3d» 
7s. 6 d. The cheapest in the trade. Carnations, Picotees. 
twelve named, 7s.; six, 3s. 6 d., free. Lists free.—DAVIDSON. 


THE QUEEN-S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 


registered Proprietor. 


Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor, 
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Flowers that Everybody can jjrow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONES 

SPE CIALIT IES. 

100 CHOICE THINGS 

FOR THE GARDEN. 


HOLDEN QUEEN MIGNONETTE, quite a 

VT novelty, also Miles’s Spiral (true), both unequalled for 
pot culture ; one packet of each. 2s. ; Parson's white MigDO- 
ne tte, best for bedding deliciously fragrant; la r ge packets. Is . 
■\ATMiTK FOXGLOVES. —Loadstone's own 

V » special r ure white strain ; seed of own raving, packet. 
Is.: spotted Foxgloves, handsome for shrubberies, herba 
ceoua borders; packets Is a nd Gd. 


V3 VV EEt PEAS.— bow now. Every colour 

mixed, brilliant, swei t, as supplied last season. 1 ounce, 
401 seeds, 12 stamps; alio in distinct colours. Pure white, 
black scar lit, 100 se»ds of each separately packed, free. Is. 


If ING THEODORE dwarf Nasturtium, the 

XL true scarlet bedder, black foliage, supei ior to Geranium 
continued mass of bloom until November. Seeds from strain 
supplied last season, oz , 1». 9d., or good packet, 12 stamie. 
My strain of this variety is own saving, and so much in de¬ 
mand. that I have a very large sale for it. Order early to pre- 
v- nt disappointment 


Ha KM IN E CANDY TUFT, Duimett’s noted 

VJ strain, dwarf habit Beds sown with this variety pre- 
liDt one mass of vivid carmine bloom. Ounce. Is. 9d. With 
thin a bed sown blue Nemophila makes charming and re¬ 
freshing contrast ;ounces,_ls___ 

PANSY, large flowered French, splendidly 

JL blotched; seed which I can offer with assurance and 
satisfaction ; packets la. and 6d.__ 

ORNAMENTAL GRASSES.—No bouquet 

VJ ccmplet c without their graceful and refreshing contrast; 
collection of nine of the prettiest varieties, my selection, 
2s. 6d ; or mixed packets, 1 b. Gd. Sow at onoe open ground 

jv pots. _ 

HODETlA. —These brilliant, piofusely Eowtir- 
VT ing annuals are so easy of cultivation, and so showy 
that tiny should find a place in every garden. I therefore 
offer them in a collection of 4 choice varieties, 2s. 0d. ; 
mixe 1 packet*, U. _ 

LT Y ACINTHUS CAN DICANS produces spikes 

LL 5 feet. Pure white, bell-shaped flowers, useful for 
bouquets, llandaome specimens for beds or vases, being 
t'nnical in effeot; three bulbs, guaranteed bloom, 2s. 9<L, 
free.___ 

"DRENCH MARIGOLDS.—I have a splendid 

JL strain of these striped orange and maroon tall or dwarf. Is. 
per packet: African (orange) very large double, packet lOd. 


T7EKBEN AS.—It may not be generally known 
V the to are very easy to grow from seed and bloom 
beautifully the same season. Packets containing all the 
most distinct and effective colours, 2 b. Cd. and Is., in five 
co lours. __ 

■yKLLOW SULTAN, exquisite for cut bloom, 

1 great Oovent Garden favourite. Packets, Is. (true), 

very scarce _ 

PHLOX DKUMMONDL— My strain of this 

1 indispensable bedding plant Is brilli tut and free flower¬ 
ing; packe ts 2s. 6d. and is., in six distinct colou rs._ 

TV/fETEOR MARIGOLD, sp.enaid for bedding 

1V1 purposes where a good yellow is wanted; packets is. 

and <d ; beautifully double _ 

p tt.EN.VDlN, a Carnation of intense doable 
VT scarlet colour, very free bloomer, early an I hardy, an 
indispensable v ariety for all gardens; packets Is 6d. _ 

"XTICOTIANA AFKINIS.—Quite the prettiest, 

JLv sweetest of greenhouse novelties, produces freely large 
white blossoms of most delicious fragranoe (resembling Jessa¬ 
mine or Bouvardia). one spray of »mch will per ume green¬ 
house. Can be grown either in or outdoors with but ordinary 
conveniences or skill Sturdy plants, each Is. 9d., free. 
Packet seed. Is. Id-, with cu’tural.bints. 


MOVELX» 


Boarir.ii, oruuwui, 

rhifce, delicately laoed lavender-blue, 
oloured : 100 seeds of each, free. 2s. 


SWEET PEAS.^ln^H 2 cible, 

** "terfly, fTSfi*. 


scarlet, brilliant strain (own saving); Butterfly, 

i —a i-—; Fairy Queen, flesh 


"MIGHT SCENTED STOCK—The flowers of 

ll this Stock are delight ully perfumed, especially in the 
ever ing, and after rain. V ardy, but can be grown m green¬ 
house, 6d. and Is. pac ket, fre e, with dire ctions, _ 

Cl UN FLOWERS.—AmericauMammoth; largest 
O variety grown ; seed saved from enormous heads; larg* 
ticket, 12 stamps; also dwaif Sunflowers, charming as cut 

fl owers; packet, Is _ 

HANNAS, stately ornamental plants, planted 

vJ in the border or in centre of a bed have a handsome 
tropical effect: packets Is. I can supply fin* laigu roots, por 
doz en 10s. 6d extra strong ready force Immediately. _ 

HORN E 1 LOWERS, (German national emblem), 
\j charming for cutting aud bunching in distinct colours 
azure blue, pure white, and rose. Good packets of each, 2s. ; 

mi xed, Is. _____ 

PLADIOLUS BRE1NCHLEYENSIS, brilliant 

VT scarlet, gorgeous effect produced by masses or lines, 
(.•on almost anywhere. Unusually large roots, six free, 

Is. 3d ; 100 for 8s. __ 

TOaDSTUNE'S Gladiolus, mixed named hy- 
Jj brid dozen. 4s. 6d. ; only the v» ry best sorts rent. A 
ladv writes: ** We are very pleased with your Gladiolus last 
year, each spike producing quantities of bloom. 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

J". LO-AJDSTOILTIEJ 

(The Lady Florist), 

ROM.FORD, ESSEX i 


CUX CHOICE named Zonal Geraniums, all 

different, 4 single and 2 double, Is. 10d.. free ; well 
rooted cuttings from our magniflaent collection, 12, 3a. 6d., 
free. —MORLEY k CO . Fulwood. Presto n. 

Q1X CHOICE named Fuchsias, to include 

... Ia-W.. fyee. Nice, well rooted cuUings, care¬ 

fully packet!, from our splendid collection.—MOBLEY 
Fulwood, Preston. 


raco.. 


T7IGLAS.—Iwelve plants of the beautiful Blue 
" Viola Tory, Is. 6d , free ; 24. 2s. 6d.. free. Taese beau¬ 
tiful hardy flowers ate one ma b of bloom from May until 
autumn. Twelve Yellow Sovereign, Is 7d , free; from 
oold frames. —M QRLBY * CO., FUwood. Pieston. 

R CHOICE named Chrvfcanthemums, Is. 6d., 

V free, to lnolude the beautiful golden-bronze Calliope, 
all different: 12 varie ies. to mclnde above, 2s. 6d.. free; 
nice little r lnu<w —MORLEY A CO , Fulwo. d, Preston. 


(INLY la. 2d., free, 12 blooming bulbs of the 
\J magnificent Gladioli; 24, 2s. 2d, free; or 50, 4s., free. 
Best time to plant out-- i-doors ; produce a perfect blaze of 
Moptn 'n summer.—MOTLEY k CO.. Fu lwood, Preston. 

\AI JLN'i E’R Jtl ELlO'l JttUFE (Pet&site* fragrans). 
" " —This delici iU8ly scented hardy flower, which blooms 
in the depth of winter, ►hould find a corner in every garden ; 
2 roots Is. 4<L, free ; or 4 2s. d . free, bee articl last week’s 
Qarpkm iko.—MOR LEY akdCO., Fulwood, Preston. 

PjHARMING Coleus.—Six perfectly distinct 

VJ varieties, no two ali*e, nice small well-rooted plants, 
Is. 9d., free; carefully packed in tin box.—MORLEY and 
OO., Fulwood. Preston. 


HHEAP Christmas Boses, 4 roots, Is. 8d. p free; 

G 6, 2s 4cL, free. These are strong blooming roots that 
will produce splendid blooms next winter. This is beet time 
to plant; sto-k limited, therefore early orders requested.— 
MORLEY AMS CO., Fulwood. Preston. 


'JHE 


Exquisite Lace Fern atd three other 

pretty treeui ouse vaxiotiee. all different, only 2 b., free; 
oarefury packed.-MORLEY A CO., Fn wood. P.est^n. 


1 O CHOICE Greenhouse Plants, only 3s. 3d.. 

LO free; all differmt, named, to include a beautiful 
Orevillea, greenhouse Ferns, *c.; sure to give satisfaction, 
or money return* d.—MORLEY 4 CO., Fulwood, Pieston. 

DXQUISITE Hyacinthus candicans, flowering 

Li stem about S feet bigb, covered with white wax-like 
bells, 4 bulbs la. 6d., free : pot at onoe, or plant to open 
ground, quite hard y.—M ORLEY k CO,. F ulwood. Preston . 

QUPERB Begonias. 3 tubers Is. 6d, free, with 

O cultural directions ; 6 2s. 6d., free : 12 4s. 6d., free: need 
from a magnificent strain, 7d. and Is. Id. packet free These 
exquisite and easily grown wax-tike flowers should find a 
place in every greenhouse, cold or otht rwiae ; most useful for 

b edding out.—MORLEY & CO., Ful w ood. Presto n._ 

T*RUE old Knglith doable white sweet scented 
L Rocket. Is. 2d.,per plant free 2 p'ants 2s , free. Have 
a few dozen of this much prized hardy plant, now almost 
lost to commerce, guaranteed true.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood. Preston._ _ 


SINGLE DAHLIAS, 2s. dozen, free. Can 

O supply nice 1'ttle seedling plants taken from seed pans; 
if grown on in cool greenhouse will make splendid plants for 
planting out in May. We supplied seedlings last year to A. 
C’-eagh. Esq., J.P., Quia, Co Clare, and this Is his unso¬ 
licited testimonial.—"Single Dahlias whnh I got from you 
early this year were about the lovelit»t things that could 
be seen, extremely Auriferous, and of dazzling beauty ; they 
bloomed all the summer and autumn nntil lat*- in Novtm- 
ber.”-December 8th. 1833.-MORLEY, * CO.. Fulwood, 
Prest o n. _ 

HHOICE FERNS for r»?om culture.—3 ni c © 

Cl olants of the gTacobil Pteris term lata, Is. 3d., free. 
Carefully packed, satisfac’ion guarantee : best Fern for 
ilture —MORLFY & CO.. Fulwood Pres on. 


OKNTSTKMON8—AmoDgot outdoor plants this 

L Ptanla without a rival for giving large quantities of cut 
bloom Produces spikes of brilliant flowers from June until 
cut off by frost; 3 choice named varieties, all different. Is. 3d., 
free. Plant out now to produce bushy plants. Colours red, 
purple and rose.—MORLEY k OO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

OINGLE DAHLIA SEED, 7d. and Is. Id. r>kt., 

O free. Best time to sow io order to get plants that will 
bloom well this year. Cultural directions witn each packet. 
" ■* do.— " ~~ ~ * “ 


Unequalled strain.—MORLEY k GO _Fulwood , Presto n. 

PJHOICK and Cheap Seeds, post free.—Nico* 

yj tianaaffinis, fid and Is packet (white sweet-scented green¬ 
house Tobaooo plant). Night Scented Htock, 6d. packet; giant 
scarlet Mignonette 6d.; mixed 8weet Pea 6d ; mixed Sun¬ 
flower. 6d ; Camellia-flowered Balsam, 6d ; Castor-oil plant, 
Gd.—MQRT.EY * O n ., Fulwood. Preston. 


QJWEET BRIER.—Stock limited.—Three nice 

Ol. plants, Is. 6d.. free; 6 little plants. Is. 4d„ free. Foliage 


fc OO.. Fulwood. Preston. 


TTINDLY NOTE.—Any plant*, Ac., purchased 

XL from our firm that do net give satisfaction on receipt, 
money at once refunded by MORLEY Jt CO., Fulwood, 

Preston. __ 

WEBBS’ 

Superb Calceolaria. 

From Mr. Hathaway, Or. to 
Capt. J. Beavan. 

“The Calceolaria seed was a 
magnificent strain in almost 
every shade of colour." 

Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pkt. 
WEBB & SONS, 
WORP8LEY, STOURBRIDGE 



mu j.u* pair ifree) for Is. 3d.: two 

. W. St H. 8 TANS FIELD, Bale, near kan- 


THE TWO BEST WINDOW FERNS, Poly 

L etlobum setosum and Cyrtomium falcatum. bright, 
glossy foliage; good plants. T* 11 
of each for 2s.—F. * ** 

cheate r. _ _ _ 

(TARDY ORCHIDS.—12 choice kinds, includ- 

LL ing six exotic, with cultural Instructions, carriage free, 
f or fie-F. W k H. 8T ANBF1ELD, Bale, near Manchester. 

T ARGE-FLOWERED, double Ivy-leaved 

Jj Pelargoniums; the most be uitiful for hanging baskets. 
Rix gool kinds, free, for 2«.; twelve for 3s. 6d.—F. W.tE 
8 TANHFIELD, Bale. 


Digitized 


^ GoOglc 


ETC. 


COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, 

39, WATERL OO ROAD, LON DON, S.E. 

OEED CATALOGUE, containing about 1300 

varieties of Flower 8eea«. all the leading Vegetables, 


aud lint of Bulbs, kc , for spring planticg 3 stamps, allowed 
for on first order. Hundreds of testim Jtnala reoeived. Read 
the following as a tpecimtn of msny 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIAL. - “The Vege- 

Q table and Flower Seeds turned out wonderfully well, and 
gave every satisfaction The Asters, Stocks, and Verbenas 
were simply superb, and the admiration of all who saw them. 
—Mr. Wm. Pajnk, Wildwoods, Hampstead." 

AWARDED by the Committee of the Royal 

XL Horticultural Society on the llth inst a Bar ksian 
Mcial for a group of Narcissus and Anemone fulgms 
flowers. See gardening pap rs. Catalogue of Seeds, etc., 
thiee stamps, al lowed for on first order._ 

P W PEAS.—Trial Packet 2s. Cd., post free, 

containing packet each of folio*ing superb kinds:— 
Telephone, l elegiaph, 11 arliest of All, Marvel, Pridb of the 
Market, and Day s Sunrise. 

ROCKERIES, Ac.—12 packets seeds tuitable 

J-U for rockeries. 2s. 6d.. 6 packets. 1 b. 3d.; sweet-scented 
flowers for flower borders, 12 packets, 2s , 6 pacxeu. Is. 31 ; 12 

C ckets hardy perennials for flwwer borders. 2s. 6<L: 6 rackets. 

3<L; 6 packets ornamental foliage plants, Is. 6d.; 12 
pa ckets aesthetic flowers with true testhe 1 ic names. Is. 2d. 

UUHITE 'FLOWERS tor Bouquets, etc.—12 

» V packets white flowers for cutting 2s. 6d ; 6 pa kets, Is. 6d.; 
12 packets rnw and ahowy annua s, 3s; 6 packets Is 6d ; 
12 packets choice ! ori ts’ flowers in luding Calceolaria, Cine- 
rari a, P ri mula, etc . 7s. 6<L . 6 packets 4s. ___ 

E VERLASTING and Ornamental Grasses, etc. 

—Everlasting flowers, 15 rackets, 3s.; 10 packets, 2s, 
6 packets, Is. 3d Ornamental Grasses for winter bouquets, 
etc. 12 packets, 2i.. 6 packets, Is. 3d. All thbatove collections 
are arranged with ore and contain a very liberal supply of 
seeds of the finest qu ality. _ 

A S1ER8, Stocks, Verbenas, and Zinnias of 

XL unsurpassed strains. Aster PieODy Perfection, mixed 
from 16 colours. 11 feet. 3d., 6d., and Is packet; Aster, dv*a»f 
Chrysanthemum flowered, mixed from 12 colours, 10 inches, 
31., 6d.. and 1 b packet; Stock. German Ten-week, mixed from 
16 colours, 1 fo^t, 3d , 6d., and 1 b. per packet; Verbena hy- 
bin!a. very choice mixed, 6d and Is.per packet; Zinnia elegans, 
double, choice mixed. 3d. »nd 6d. pack-t 


[ ILIUM AUKATUM, large bulbs ; 60C0 sold 

-Ll this Beaf on "Splendid sample of Lilium aura tuna." 
Mr. Mm Patkrhon. Head Gardener to the Queen. Bee 
also reports in gardening papers. Oct. last. Each 9<L. Is , 
Is. 3d., and Is. 6d each ; per dozen. 6s., 9s., 12s., 15s., and 18a. 
DEGONIAS (Tuberous). — Splendid mixed, 

U magni^cent bulbs, valuable for the greeuhouee, window 
or out-of-doors as bedding plants ; 5s. and 7s. Gd. per dozen 
These we can with confidence recommend. 


GLADIOLUS GANDAVENS1S. — Unnamed 

VT seedlings, from which varieties of great excellence may 
be selected, various colours, 2s. 6d. per dozen ; 16s. 6d. per 
100 ; also a splendid mixture at 2a. doz Specimen testimo¬ 
nial: "Your unnamed Beedling Gladiolus have been splen¬ 
did.”— Mrs. Johnston. Balthouse 


pLUMPS from open ground. — Daisies, red 
VJ or white; Violets, blue or white; Antirrhinums, 
mixed; Aubrietia purpurea ; sweet-scented Rockets, purple 
or white; sweet Scabious; Pinks, red or white ; Arabia, 
white; Forget-me-nots, blue; »llver 8ton*croo, yellow 
Stonecrop; Campanula pyramidulia, blue; Campanula double 
white; Polyanthus, mixed, all at 2 s . 6d. per d ore n, on rail 

nLUMPSfrom opeu ground—Digitalis, mixed ; 

VJ perennial Phloxes, mixed; Aquilegias. mixed; Lupines. 
Pansies, mixed; Bachelor’s Buttons. London Pride, Holly¬ 
hocks, mixed; Carnations, red. salmon. Clove, and mixed ; 
Delphiniums, mixed ; Sweet Williams, mixed ; Canterbury 
Bells, mixed; Evening Primroees, Thrift. Ribbon Grass. Geum 
cocciueum fl.-pl., iia'dy British Ferns, very strong, all at 
2 s. 6d- per dozen, on rail. 


REDDING PLANTS, Climbers, Hardy Pc- 

-D rtnnials, Greenhouse Plants, etc ; list now ready, 
free on application Covent Garden Market in acknow¬ 
ledged the central market for suburban nurserymen to dis¬ 
pose of any Mupluv stock or speciality. Our Mr OuHius has 
for the past twelve years been constantly amongst the growers, 
and obtains from each grower his speciality or surplus stock, 
thus bringing over 5U uureeriee into one centre. Our o«u 
collection is also large. All plants offered in above list may 
therefore be relied upon as sure to give entire satisfaction. 

TUGKIDI A G RAN D1FLOKA, daszling scarlet, 

L very bardy and showy, fast becoming popular; sandy 
soil, sunny sLuation. 2s. 6d. do* , 16s 100. 

ITYAOINTHUS CAND1CAN8.—This beautT- 

li fnV rer f ectly bardy. bnlbous plant should be in every 
garden or greeuhonsc ; iar.c pure white pendent bell-shapea 
flowers on a stem 3 feet high, 3s. 6<L per dozen. Stuck nearly 
exhausted. 


OPECLAL OFFER.— Tuberose the Pearl, a 

O fine dwsrf variety, 3«. 6d. and 5s. dozen ; Italian. 
3s. 6d. dozen; American, 3s. 6d. dozen. Tuberoses may be 
had in flower throughout the year by ruccessioual planting. 
Now is a good time to comm ence planting. 

pHEAP, to save planting, surplus stock. 
VJ —Boussingaultia biselioides, white, fine greenhouse 
climber, 3e. doz., 4d each; Cyclamen euroramm, hardy, for 
rockwork, 4c., 2s doz , 12s per 100 ; Crncosmia auiea, yellow, 
1 ft., fine for borders or pots. Is. doz., 6s 100 ; Dielytra spec- 
tabllis Cd. each. 4 b. Gd. doz. 


O RANGE GARDEN LILY, very hardy, 2a. 

doz. 15*. per ICO; speci-wum album, Is. each, 10s. 
doz. ; speciosum roaeum or lubrum, 5s. doz , 6d. each._ 

(GLOXINIAS.—Grand hybrids of this splendid 

VT bulbous plant, erect and drooping vars. mixed, fine, 
large, and ht altby bulbs, 5s. and 7s. 6d. dozen, 6d. and 9<L 


QLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENS1S, brilliant 

VT .carlet, very nhowy variety, ea*ily grown, flowering roots. 
Is. doz . Be. and 7s. Gd. 100 Hepaticas, double red and single 
blue, strong clumps full of bloom, Is. each 9e. per doien. 

"HEMAND FROM EGYPT.—‘ Please sendlij 

XJ rhe fullowing address Gladiolu*, etc., on order J. 
Baker, Bririnh Consulate, Suakim." Seeds Bent and collec 
tions arranged for all countries. 
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CARNATIONS 

AND PICOTEES, 

All the BEST VARIETIES in cultivation; also 

Single and DonUe Pyrethnuns, Pbloxes,&G.,&c. 

For List of Varieties see 

NIW FLOBISTS’ FLOWEB CATAL09UE 

Port Free upon application. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, 
TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


DAHLIAS, single and double. The finest 

AS collection procurable, 85,000 elcok roots for sale. 6s. 
dosen. —T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge, 

PANSIES, VIOLAS, AND DAISIES.—A very 
A extensive assortment of tbese interestins spring bloom¬ 
ing plants, 1*. desen.—T. J. HAWKINS, HUlingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge 

A BUM LILIE Q . —Few dozen of these very 
CA beautiful trumpet-shaped Lilies, now throwing up 
flowering spikes, will be in lull bloom by Raster, prioe IQs. 


Lainff’s 


Ffltfe- 


table 


Seeds. 



DANS1ES, Scotch vaiieties. magnificent collec- 

A tioo._New Rose or Pansy Catalogue* for a penny stamp. 

GEORGE TKMPLKTOM Ro«e Merchant. Pr£twik N * 

DOSES on own roots, strong flowering bushes. 
Ae six named varieties 4a fid. dozen, six, 2*. 9d ; Bmoal 
Fossa 3* W. dozen; China Roses, rooted outtion. 3y dszen. 
[°f'-i»v 3d ; Climbing Roses, four, Is. 2d ; Bouvardia Hom- 
boldti. four. Is Jd.; Begonia radioans. three, Is. 2d.; Chimo- 
ssnthosfragraBB th'ee, Is. 2d; Clematis montana. three 
Is Sd; CydaniajaDonioa three Is. 2d; Vorsythia * iridissima. 
™ Hydiaojjea Thoa Hogg, pure white, three, 

is. 2d. Jasminum white, three la 2d., ditto yellow, four, 
LarpfmtsB, three. Is. 2d.; carriage paid.— 
HENRY k OO.. HolmerNursery, Amenham. Bucks 

WHITE CLOVE CARNATIONS and Old 

J! “JS"? ditto. ls.2A. 3e. dozen; Cypri podium 
hiaiane this finest of all oool Orchids, strong flowering plsnts 
U each two Is 9d; doable Violets, Panne and Prinoease 
Piemont,2#. 4d dosen; perennial Phlox. 12 named 
varieties Ss fid dozen; Anemone japonic! alba and rosea, 
four la 2d.; double wh’te Campanula, Mule Pinka double 
Pjfcentilla, Achillea Piarmiea fl .pi., 3a dozen i Aqutlpgia 
gl^doW three, la 3d ; Tigridia jrr and i flora. blVminJ 
brlba la 8d. dozen carriage paid.—HENRY * CO., Holmer 
Murary, Amarsham, Bucks _ 

TjAPAGERIA ALBA (ti ue), 18 inches, 7s. 

. . ® inches, as. 60 inches, Ifefid.; Ilk ornamental flower- 
“ d °oni J **» for 7a. carriage paid; half 4*.; 
bltht 6 inches to 3 feet; including Ou press or, Oryp- 
tinens, H<Uly, Pioea. Pinna Ac., Gladiolus brenchlet 
.Ja dos^n; G. Oolvillei, 8d. dozen; Lobelia 
eawioaUa splendmsi flowering crowns, four, is 2d; gold 

JAMES LOOMES 

C As attention to the following list of plants now ready. ! 
All good plants, sent carriage paid, carefully packed in damp 

..'5 0H8 JAP-7: HftT ing a splendid stock of the most approved 
Jingle and double varieties. I can now offer well-rooted sturdy 
pUota true to .name, at 2a fid. per dozen, 6 for Is fid.; two 
54 i 15e -V 1000 l ° r £56fl ! over 8000 rooted 

and plenty of cuttivga Anyone wanting Fuchsias in large 
or small quantities cannot procure better. ^ 

GHBYSANT«E*UM8 for pots or border, 2s. dozen. 2 
. Amateurs will be pleased with my selection. Well 
r joted and true to name. 

PHLOX. Pereunia!, strong rooted cuttings in variety from 
n*y splendid collection, all colours, 3a per dosen. 6 for la Od. 
Mo t excellent for cat bloom. Plant now. 

C ARW ATTONB.—A large quantity of strong plants of show 
sq l good border varieties unnamed, these I offer at 3s 6<L 
per dozen; the same varieties with names affixed from 12s, 
*° 18a per dozen pairs. * 

WNK8, double white, Clove-scented. Is. 6d. dozen; pink 
Pinks same prioe. 

OOLRU^-Ncw ready, rood plants of my well-known varie- 
ti a, which are unequalled, 2a per dizenTo for Is. 3d. 

PANSIES, a splendid selection, inoiuding Interac tional 
Oartert French. English show and fancy Belgian, eta • 
z*rong autumn-sown plants, la per dos.; two dosen, la fid. 

LAVENDER PLANTS, old Engli s h sweet scented, 
satomn sown, la per dozen. ^ 

to., 3d. «6h; BK- 
ABUTILONS. Boule d'Or, Bonle de Nefge, A&, fid. each; 


ACACI AS. 2 varieties for pot culture, 3 of each for la 3d , 
CYCLAMEN PEBSIOUM, 12 oorms (one year-oidi 2a 
floe t train. 

GsRANIUMB, pot, 0 varieties, good, Sa. 12 3a fid. 
TOMATOE8, largo red, 20 for la 3d., 80 for 2a 
DAHLIAS, single and double from an unsurpassed gfazin 
cf true florists' flowers. 6 of each 2s. 3d 
J. L has confldenoe that the above prfoes will oronpare 
favourably with others; 6s. worth will be sent for 5a; J3s 
w.*rih for 10a Orders under Is oannot be executed, as the 
box-s and postage cost at least fid. 

TheNuneries now comprise upwards of 6000 square feet of 
C ass, situate on5}acres. 

JAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.S., 

THE NURSERIES, WHITTLE8EY, NEAR PETERB0R0. 


Flowersi that ^“Tbojycan grow and will] flENISTAS—Beautiful bushy plants in large 

succeed With. I C! pot-, full of bloom, 8a per dozenf-tf J. HAWKINS 

LOADSTONE’S 1 
SPECIALITIES. 


FLOWER S EEDS FO R LADIES. 

ASTER VICTORIA, really the only Asters 
worth growing. These are so love’y and satirfactory 
that no on* need attempt to grow any othera I have some 
seed harvested in splendid condition, in light blue, dark blue, 
carmine, pure white; each per packet, la fid., or one of each, 
6a ; one packet, colours as above, mixed. 2a fid _ 

MEW PUPPIES.— Papjver umbrosam, splen- 
At did interne crimson with blaok disa zingla very showy; 
also new Daoebrog. or Danish Poppy, with white diao; each 
par packet. Is __ 

("1LA RKIAS .—These hardy, graceful, easily- 
v . cultivated floweis should be in every garden; tiey bloom 
profusely and are very useful for cut flowera I offer a col¬ 
lection of six different varieties, free, 2s. fid.; mixed packet, 
l a fid.; all t he ne west varietlea_ 

T OADSTONE’S Poppy Collection.—None, un- 

AJ less they have cultivated Foppie-, can imagine how 
bngbt and charming is their effect while cut and mixed with 
ornamental Grascei; they make a very elegaut bouquet 
Collection of four varieties. 2s. 9d.: these flowers will grow 
anywhere. Ornamental Qi asst a mixed packet. Is. fid. 

NiAS, easily grown and very effective bed- 
4J ding plants; make a fine show in large beds; packet con¬ 
taining nine superb oolours, la fid _ 

T UAfiSTOME’S Uld-fastiioned Flowers.—A 
AJ mott sweetly scented oolleotion. comprising dear old- 
timed favourites, which have outlived our childhood; 12 
packets, 3i. fid; tix, 2s. __ 

Ul/HlTE FLOWERS.—To meet the frequent 
TV demand for these, and [to save my patrons trouble of 
selection, 1 offer a oolleotion suitable out for bouautta 12 
packets. 2a 9d 

•PME NEW MARGUERITE (Chrysanthemum 

A segetom) —Invaluable for out floweis. comes in bloom 
when other flowers are scarce; splendid bii&ht sulphur-yellow 
oolour, from 2 inches to 2J inches in diameter, quite hardy. 
Packets, la 6d. each .__ 

rpItEE CARNATIONS (Perpetual Bloa min g), 
A easily grown in the smallest greenhouse, and flowering 
profusely during winter, rackets 2a fid. 

DURE WHITE POPPIES.-Packets, lsTTalso 

A the large, handsome Oarnation striped, in endiecs 
variety of colour, and dwarf French, all ohaunug varieties, 
mixed packets, la 6d.; will grow everywhere, and light up 
any ugly corner. 


PVERLASTING FLOWERS, eaaily grown, 

AJ elegant and useful; in dried state; twelve splendid varie* 
tlea 3a 6d ; mixed. Is. fid. 



besriy new - two lar&boUert, pipes tm ditto, must be soldat 
onw; greenhouse alone worth £lfi; the lot for BIO.—**A W 
A rjft. Lsgg, Stationer. Station Road, OamberweU New 
***- [1971 


TTERBbMAS, easily grown from seed, bloom 
v well same season. Paoket containing five distinct 
oolours. 2s. fid.; mixed, la _ 

r T l HlSi'LE Collection, stately, ornamental 
A for ahrubberUs, including Sootch Tbistle (the national 
emblem) grows 6 feet high. Mixed packets, la fid.; six 
various, 2s. fid. __’ 

T OADSTONE’s Stocks, large-liowtnng Ten* 

A l w eek, richly oolonred tints. Pac ket, mixed, la 

pOLOMBIMES. — Charming, quaint, old- 
VJ fashioned flowers, bt coming great favouritiee, packet 
la 3d. ; the new yeilow Oolumbinw, Is. 6d _ 

r OADSlOME’S Gay Gretnnoute Collection 
U comprises twelve choice strains Primula, Ointraria 
Calceolaria, Oyolamen etc. Prioe 10s 6d.,frea. ’ 

DHLOX DRUMMONDI —My strain of this 
A indispensable bedding plant is brilliantly free flowering. 
Paoket. 2s, fid., in six distinct oolours; mixed, la _ 

PAST LOTHIAN STOCK, white, purple, 
AJ soarlet, purchased from a noted grower in Scotland. 
Packet each colour, 2s. fid.; mixed, Is. fid. 

T OADSTONE (The Lady Florist), Harolds- 
AJ wood HalL Romford, is open to receive a well-educated 
Young Lady to learn Intelligent Gardening and Horticulture 
as a means of livelihood. Premium required _ 

I 0AD81OME wLl gladly furnish pnee, portion- 
AJ lars, and hlnte on any floral question, but requests 
that all letters of * Query ’’ should oontain a fee of 12 stamps 
as compensation for trouble, enquiry, and postage. 


IWrARGUEKIIBS, in cream and yellow, charm- 
-LIA ing as out flowers, grow any where, perpetual bloomers 
until out down by frost; paokets. Is. Tricolour favourite 
art Marguerites, packets. 6d. 


pHARMING COT FLOWERS for unlimited 

r*souroes.—9ow blue, rose, white Cornflowers, yellow 
and cream Bschacholtzlas, Sweet Pear (9 brilliant oolours). 
Dwarf French Poppies, aad Ornamental Grasses. Oolleotion 
8s. fid., tree. ___ 

QODETIA, brilliant, profusely flowering. Four 

U choioe varieties, 2s. fid.; mixed Is. 


f OADSTONE S greenhouse Fern packets. 
U enough produce many young Ferns, pretty and intereit- 
log to g r ow. 2a. fid., tree. __ 

f OADSTONE’S noted wmter-blooming Wall- 
AJ flowers Blood-red and Dwarf Golden, pocket « y h 
oolour. Is 9<L: mixed, la. _ 

T OADSTONE’S collections of flower seed i, 12 
Al paokets c«eds suitable (or rookeries, 2s. fid ; 12 paokets 
bardy perennials for flower borders, 2s. fid ; 6 paokets orna¬ 
mental foliage plant % Is 61; 12 packets {esthetic flowers 
with esthetic name*, 2s. fid. _ 

ASTERS, Stccks, Verbenas, and Zinnias un- 
AL surpassed. Aster Paeony Perfection, mix.d from 16 
colours, od. and Is packet; Ast r, dwarf Chrysaathemum- 
flowered. mixed from 12 colours. 6d. and Is. packet; stook, 
German Ten-week, mixed from 16 oolour^, 6d. and U. paoket; 
Verbena, hybrid, very ohoioe, fid. atd Is packet; Zinnia 
elegans, double, fid. packet. 

J. L0-AJ3ST03XrEl, 

The Lady Florist, Romford, Essex. i 


OTEPH AN OTIS. —Strong plants of this beautl- 
W fui greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highly soerted 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. fid. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge __ 

PELARGONIUMS. — Handsome plants in 
A 4§-inch pots, just ootnlng into bloom, all the choicest 
varieties. 10*. dozen.—T. HAWKINS, F.RH.S., Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

The Hope Nurseries, Bedale. 

HENRY"MEAY 

Has a grand collection of the following to 
offer:— 

Standard Roiea. good exhibition kinds, 8a per dozen, in 12 
varietlea 

Dwrtrf Rosea good exhibition kinds, fia per dozen, in 12 
varieties. 

Pelargoniums, show, fancy, French, and apottel var ett**, 
including such as Triomphe de Bt. Amand I>r. M.sters, 
Duchess of Edinboro’, stout rigorous plants in 4i-inch pots, 
6a per dozen. 

Marguerites, blue or Paris Daisy, 2a per dozen out of store 
pots. 

Maigueritea yellow 2s per dozen. 

Marguerite”, white. 2*. per doztn. 

Aqmlegia g andulosa out of store pota 3s per dozen. 
Aquilegla wkinneri, out of store poca 3s. per dozen. 

Aquilrgia chrrsan ha out of store pots. 8s per down. 
Pyrethrums, double, fine named, in about 60 varietlea A*, per 
dozen. 

Pansies, fine named varietiea is. per dozen. 

Pansies, grand strain, seedlings, mixed, la per 4 m*" , 
Pentetemons, saved from named kinds, out of score potv, 7s. 
per dozen 

Oat nations, seedlings, good strain, oat of store pota 3a per 
dozen. 

Nasturtium, fine double (Hermlne Griahoff), 2a per d ozen . 
Polyanthus, giant strain, splendid mixed, la per aosen. 
Dalriea double red, 3c per 100. 

Daisies, double white, 3a ner 100. 

Hardy herbaoeous and alpine plants in 390 varietlea 4a per 
dozen. 

Catalogue of Rosea herbaceous planba seeda and gr eenhouse 
plants gratis, post free on application. 

Carriage Paid . P.O.O. payable at Bedale. Returned 
empties allowed for. 

_Established 1810. 


Digitized fr. 


Gougle 


(SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Carriage paid. 

fcJ Geranium*, good sorts, autumn-# truok. 6a fid. to 8s. per 
100; double Clove Pinka 4s. p^r 1».0; Ageratum, Iresines, and 
Calceolaria Golden Gem, 1«. 6d. ner 100; Wallflower Har¬ 
binger, la fid. per 160; Golden Pyrethrum. Perilla, Ever- 
la>tlHga Cineraria maritima, Double Tagrtee, and Mari- 
golda all good p.ants to pot off, la per 100; Tropmolum 
King Theodore and Double Soarlet, la per dozen; single 
DahJiaa la 3d. per dozen; perennial Phloxea la fid per 
dos n; all good rooted plants; carriage paid — JOHN 
NORFOLK, Gardener at Witburton Manor. Ely. Cambq 

MUSHROOM SPAWN, best quality. 4s, 6i. 

ilL per bushel, two bricks for Is post free, with cultural 
notea—J. PRIOR, 8unbury lane, Walton-on-ThamM. [187 

OEEDS l SEEDS ! ! at wholesale prices. 18 
KJ paokets vegetable seeds post free Is. 4d., 12 paokets for 
Is.; U packets flower seeds free for l*.; all guaranteed to 
grow.—I. HOLDEN, Seedsman, 13, New Road, Spalding 
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Peuit tubes - fruit trees in all 

X_ the Best Cropping Varieties. 

AHUS, PEARS RBd CHERRIES, Dwarf-trained, good 
trees, 15e. sod 18s- per dozen. 

HEAIR8, Pyramid. 40s. and 60s. per 100: good fruiting trees, 
75s. and 100*. per ICO ; Maidens. 90s per 100. 

AITLES-PyramicL 40s. 60s., and 76s. per 100. 

OHERBIEB, Dwarf-trained MoreUo and May Date, 16s. and 

CURRAl/rs, Redand Black, of sorts to name; 8*., Us., and 
19s. per 100. 

RASPBERRIES. FUlbasket, 6s. per 100. 

BQ8E8, Dwarf EL P.'s, our selection, 40a per 100. 

CONIFERS, Rushy, for pots, window boxes, Ac., 0 to 16in., 
95s per 100 

POPLARS, Lombardy and Ontario, from 5 to 10 feel, fa to 
36s. per 100; IS to 16 feet, extra fine, for screens, grown 
in single lines, 16s. per dozen, 100*. per 100. 

(3HRUB8, Deciduous, 19s. and 15s. per * 


HEATHS, Hardy, sorts to name, 16s. per 100. 

THORNS. Double and single, of sorts, standards and 
mida 60s. and 76s. per 100. 

ISP1EEA PALMATE, fine forcing dumps, 10a, 16a, and Sk, 
per 100. 

aATJCUBAB, well coloured, for boxes, pots, t&, 9 to IS in., 
16s jer If 0; 19 to 16 inches. 90s. per 100. 

WM. OLTBRAN akd SON. Oldfield Nurseries. 


jHWARF ROSES, splendidly rooted, the best 
A/ sorts, 6e. per dozen, from ground; fifty for Sla 
TEA IlO#Eg, iu rote, IBs. per dozen, fifty for 60a 
FINE CLIMBING PLANTS, hardy, for walls, trellieea 
arbours, rockeries, Ac., in twelve varieties, 6a and9*. 
WINE HARDY HEATHS and other dwarf American plants, 
in variety, 4s and 6s. per dozen. 

PRETTY DWARF SHRUBS of various kinds, for pots, 
boxes, winter bedding. Ac., in variety, 4s. and 6a per doa 
WM. CL1BRAN AND SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


Outdoor Flo were In Spring. 
TJAISIES, Red, White, Rose, Ac.; POLY- 
Xs ANTHUS. 8ingfe PBIMROBE8 in variety of colours, 
'WALLFLOWERS, CANTERBURY BELLS. 9d. per 
dozen. 4s. ZDd 5a per 100 PAN HIE*, and VIOLAS 
(colours w para tel. ARABI8, ALY88UM, 8ILENE 
COMPACT A, AUBRI ETTAS, MYOBOTIB, Is. fid. per 
dozen. 8a per 100 Or 500 assorted spring-flowering 
plants for 17s. fid.; 1000 for Sis 6dL 
1HEPATIOAS, blue and red. Double PRIMROSES, white, 
iilao or sulphur, 3a 6d. per dozen. 

-- DSON.Ol 


WM OLIBRAN and £ 


Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham 


Beautiful Flowers for Gardens. 
DOTENTILLA8, PYRETBRUM8, DELPHI- 

X N1UM8. lovely hardy flowers for cutting or garden 
'bloom. Named. 5*. ner dozen. 

SPLENDID PHLOXES, PENT8TEMON8. PINKS, PAN¬ 
SIES, in the finest varietiea 3s. fid. per dozen. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, the most showy aorta 
3s. per dozen, 91a per 100. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEE8, good exhibition sorts,6a 
•per doeen plants. Fine Clove and Border Self varietiea 
4s. per dozen—all from layer*. 

EJI-IEs, candidum, Orange and Tiger Lillea 3s. per dozen. 
WM. OLIBRAN and SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham , 

A Gay Conservatory. 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, 4s. and fe. per 

X dozen, accordin g to size, 

HERBACEOUS CALCEOLARIAS, la fid. per dozen, from 
stores. 

cyclamen, bouvabdjas, tree carnations, 

DKUTZLA GRACHJ8, in pots for early blooming, 6a, 
9a, and 12a per dozen. Three at same rates. 

Fine clumps SPIRAEA JAPONIOA, DIELYTRA 8PEOTA- 
BII.I8, 5s per doa 

AZALEAS Ghent, mollia Pontica, or indloa all with buda 
for forcing 18s., 34s., and 90s. per dozen, 

WM. OLIBRAN and SON. Oldfield Nursery. Afrrinohair. 


POTATOES. 

The under mentioned fine varieties in capital and reliable 
seed, to effect a clearance, free on rail in bags at 6a per 
cwt. for cash: 

BLISS’S TRIUMPH, CLEOPATRA, COMPTON’S SUR¬ 
PRISE, COVENT GARDEN PERFECTION, LATE 
ROSE, MAGNUM BONUM, PORTER’S EXCELSIOR, 
JLADSTOCK BEAUTY, SCHOOLMASTER, VEITCH’S 
IMPROVED ASHLEAF. 

RICHD. SMITH & CO., 

_ WORCESTER. _ 

/CHRYSANTHEMUMS, superb collection of 
vJ 400 varieties, inoludes the finest Japanese. Incurved, 
Pomponcs, he., and best early flowering varieties, good plants, 
true to name, my selection, 2s per dozen, 10s. per 100. cash, 
post free -WILLIAM ETHERINGTON. The Manor House. 
Bwansoombe, Kent. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—This col- 

lection lncludes.130 distinct varieties of Japanese, 120 
distinct Incurved, Ac. Many of the largest growers are sup¬ 
plied and many of the best prizes in the oountry have been 
taken from this oolleotion; guaranteed true to name; 
my selection, cuttings. Is. 4a. per dozen; 7s. 6<L per 
100; buyer's selection, la fid. per dozen ; 10a per 100, post 
free; oatzlogue one stamp.—W. ETHERINGTON, the 
Manor House, Bwansoombe, Kent. 


A MATEUR’S COLLECTION of Flower Seeds 

A in 12 sorts ss under, post free for 9 b 8d Asters, two 
sorts, Bz.sam Begonia, Calceolaria tnd Cineraria, Gloxinia 
Marigold French Btriped; Petunia single striped; 
Primula sinensis; Btock, Ten-week and East Lothian. Col¬ 
lection of Annnals in 18 choice sorts, poet free, la Id.— 
OONNON A REID. Seedsmen Aberdeen. 


TWTAKVELLOUbLY Cheap collection of choice 

JLXl- plants for Conservatory Window, and Garden, consist¬ 
ing of six each Zonal Geraniums, Fuchsias. Heliotropea 
Campanulas, Chrysanthemums, Calceolarias, and Trades- 
cantias A’.l correctly named, and from single pots, not 
tcrape 5s.. post free; half quantities, 9a 9d.—J. Jr. DAOJfi, 
High Street, Leyton, Essex 


bury, Dog — t. 
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HABKNESS’S 


700 o/uniAAifiQQ 0 700 

Florist Flower Seeds ££L. 

Seven Hundred First Prizes have been 
awarded to ue in Five Seaeons for Florist 
Flowers, and we hold at this moment a latge 
stock of the finest strains of seed in existence. 
Per Packet 

Aster, Tiuffant'Sj fid. and Is. , Cyclamen penlcum, fid. 


Aster, Chrysanthemum, §4 
and la. 

Alter, Victoria, fid. and la 

Aster, Washington, fid. and 

lz. 

Aster, Quilled, fid. and Is. 

Antirrhinum, striped, fid. 
and Is. 

Aquilegias in variety, fid. 
and fid. 

Balsam, Camellia-flowered, 
6d. and la 

Calceolaria, Harkness’s, la 
and Is. fid. 

Begonia, Tuberous, la and 
Is. 6d. 

Carnation, 80 per cent, 
double, fid. ana la 

Carnation, yellow, fid. and 
la 

Chrysanthemum, fid. and la 

Cornflowers, mixed or 
separate, 8d. and fid. 

Cineraria, Harknesa'a, la. 
and Is. fid. 

Cockscomb, Carters' Em¬ 
press and Glasgow Price, 
fid. and la 

Celosia pyramidally fid. 
and Is. 


and la. 

Diantbus, fid. and fid. 

Delphiniums, 8d. and fid. 

Gloxinia, choicest, la. and 
la. fid. 

Hollyhock, from named, 
fid. and la 

Mimulua, handsome, fid. 
and Is. 

Pansy, show, fid. and la. 

Pansy, fancy, 6d. and la 

Pentstemons, Bar knees’s, 
6d. and Is. 

Petunia, double and single, 
fid. and Is. 

Phlox Drummondi, fid. and 
fid. 

Phlox Drummondi. yellow, 
3d. and fid. 

Pyrethrum, large flowering, 
fid. and la 

Primula sin. fim., la and 
la. fid. 

Stock, German Ten-week, 
fid.and la 

Verbena, show, fid. and la. 

Verbena, bedding, fid. and 
la 

Zinnias, double, fid. and 
fid. 


See Catalogue for descriptions of above. All above in 
8d. pkts. if 2a fid. worth be taken. 

THE SINGLE DA HLIA 
ia at once the most fashionable, useful, and easily culti¬ 
vated flower in existence, and will bloom grandly the 
drat season from seed. We hold a large stock, which, for 
splendour and completeness, is not to be surpassed, and 
will yield all the rich seifs and beautiful combinations of 
colour represented in Mauve Queen, Rose Queen, White 
Queen, Tyre Clara, Painted Lady, Union Jack, Paragon, 
Zimapani (black), Pantaloon, Harlequin, Orangeman, 
Phoebus, Yellow Queen, Ac., 40 seeds, fid. ; 100, la. ; 800, 
2s. fid.; per £-os. pkt, 8s. fid. 

Seed List to all Applicants Gratis and Host 
Free. 

HARKNESS ft SONS. 
THE GRANGE NUR8ERY, 
BEDALE, YORKSHIRE. 


THE 5s. HIGHGATE COLLECTION of Flower 

A Seeds consists of 95 packets of hardy Annual*, Biennials 
and Perennials, and is a marvel of cheapness for amateurs.— 
-WM. CUTBU8H k SON (Limited), Higbgate Nurseries. 


P R bhort time only.—50 clearance packets of 
FLOWER SEEDS. Is. post free.-A. ALLEN. The 
P-ll. Woohum. BeaconsHeld._ 


fJHRYSANTHEMUM Loid WoLeley.-Thu 

U splendid incuived variety ihould be in every collection. 
8troog rooted outtings now ready Is. each.—W. E. BOYOE, 
87, Yerbury Road. Holloway, London. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.-Rooted Cuttings?— 

VJ From a choice collection of all the best varieties, guaran¬ 
teed true to name, 2* ner doz Catalogue with cultural 
directions one stamp.—W. K. BOYOE, 87, Yerbury Road, 
Holloway, London. __ 

TWTARVEL,—The new violet-scented needling 

Parny. continual bloomer, great novelty, fid. each, or 
not less than one dozen. 5s. 6d.— The Norfolk Chronicle* in 
report of Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural Show, June, 
1883. says, “Mr. Rowland, of St dements Hill, chewed a 
basket of violet-soented seedling Pansies (purple! which per¬ 
fumed the whole ten*, and ought to prove a little fortune to 
the lucky cultivator.”— H ROWLAND, Clarence Nurseries, 
8t. Cl»menta Hill. New Cstton. Norwich. 


MIXED Dahlia BULBS.-Beit sorts2 b. per 

1ZL dozen. Dahlia seed, best st>aln, saved from Paragon, 
White Queen, Ac., fid. and Is. packets, post free —H. ROW- 
LAND. Olarenco Nurseries New Patton, Norwich._ 


ASPARAGUS 

FOR FORCING, strong c ro w n s which will produoe *"*"v 
heads. 9s. dozen, 19*. fid. 100. 

SEAKALH, 

FAMOUS FORCING ROOTS. fa. fid. doeen. 16s. URL 


RICHARD SMITH & Co., Worcester 


A SPAEAGUS.—Thu delicious vegetable does 
C- not require half the expense often incurred; for direc¬ 
tions, see illustrated reed list, free ; strong roots, 9S. fid per 
100: extra strong ditto, two years old, 3s. 6d. per 100. — 
RTOH* RD «MTTH % HO , Wororster_ 


■DOLLY FOR HEDGES, 12 to 15 in., 25s.; 15 to 

XL 18 in . 35s. ; 18 to 24 in.. 50s. per 100. Forest list con¬ 
taining heights and prioee of well-grown Quick, Ash, Larch, 
fpnice. Pines. Oaks, Underwood, etc., free.—RICHARD 
SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


TDTUSHROOMS,—How to grow good ones easily. 
Lit suooessfully. and economically. See Illustrated Heed 
list free. Bert Spawn. Is. 4d. per neck, 6s. per busheL— 
RICHARD SMITH A CO., Woroester. 


DOSES.—Dwarf on seedling Brier ; good plants 
-Lv of best varieties H.P.’s 40s to 50s. hundred, fie, per 
dozen, Aiso some good Tea seen ted at cheap rates.—JOHN 


flown _ r _____ 

TOOK, H ^a dj n gdo p, Oxford 


A MATEUR’S GUIDE and seleot Catalogue of 
IA Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Giadkti, and 
other bulbs and flowers for spring planting, with oondae, te¬ 
llable instructions for their successful cu tiration both ft* 
exhibition and ordinary use; new edition, now ready, gtaw 
and free by post—BTUARgf A MEIN, Kelso. Bcbtlafeft.. 

THE BEST t*EAS.—Ahiateur’s show coilec- 

X tion of tbe following splendid new vari* ties, Duke of 
Albany. Paragon, Giant Marrow, Stratagem, Telephone, and 
Bruoe Findlay, pr Ft free 7s fd ; each variety per packet Cd, 


and Is.— 


_ _A MEIN, Keiro, Scotland. _ 

•THE BE 1ST ONIONS.—Amateur*8 show collet 

X ticn of tbe following splendid new fcpiifag Va letM. 
Sandy Prize. Rouzham Park Hero, Glsntfeittab wurminetefc 
Walker’s Exhibition, Exoelzibr post free 9*. fid ; each variety 
per packet, fid., lz. and If. fd.— STUART A MEIN, Kelso, 
Eteotlhnd. 


WHK JBKST CELERY. — Amateur’s coLleo- 

X tion of the follow ng splendid show vartetitk 
Northumberland Champion White, Itfctottr Red, ahd 
Wright’s Giant White; three varieties per collection, la.— 
STUART A MEIN, Kelso. Scotland _ 

ffHE BEST BEET.- Goldie's buperb Black. 

X This splendid variety is beyond question the finest of all for 
exhibit-on purport», being faultless in shape, the flesh almoat 
black, free from tings, solid and orisp, per packet, fid.; par 
ounce. Is—STUART A MEIN, Kebo. Scotland. 


■PHE BEfcT CALJLiFLOYVER. — Amateur’s 
X collection of tbe followirg splei did Bvtomtr and 
autumn varieties, Eclipre, Autumn Giant, and King of tea 
Cauliflowers, three varie ties per collection, la ; each vatMfr, 
fid per packet.-STUART A MElN. K elso Bcotlabd. 

«PHE BIST CABfcAGE. - Mein*# NoTl. 

X unquestionably (he finest variety in existence for market 
gardens, tor private gardens, and for exhibition. Tbe hearts 
are formed very early, and ultimately attain to a great size 
and weight, keeping Vrry long without spoiling ; per OUfcCe, 
Is — STUART A MEIN. Kebo. SootlanA 


THE BIST STOCKS, New Giant cr Tie® 

X Ten-week, the finest of all for exhibition; spike* of 
flower* often 9 to 12 inches in length, and 4 inches bread at 
the base, extremely double; collection of 10 most beautiful 
and distinct varieties, 3c.; six varieties, 9a. ; mixed seed, 
same splendid quality, per packet, fid. and Is.—STUART A 
MEIN. Kelso. Scotland. 


THE BEST ASTlfcS.- New Victoria, splendid 

A flat, imbricated variety of immense size, the finest of all 
for snow purpose* and for giving a brilliant display in the 
flower garden; 12 selected colours, distinct, 3s.; 6 ditto, 
la. 6rt.; mixed reed same quality, per packet, fid. and la.-*- 
8TUART s MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 


THE BIST COCKSCOMB, International 
X Prize, oombs of a rich, deer, velvety, ruby-crimfon, vt iy 
arge sice (42 inches in length item tip to tip. and 16 inches 
in breadth), robust dwarf habit Special note on growing, zee 
*-- " ... .. , j*. WL, and 


Amateur’s GnKU>. page 19; per packet, la.,! 
STUART A MEjN, Kelso, flcotlznd. 


THE WHITE TIGER FLOWER, this »eft> 

X son’s beauty (see beautiful coloured plate In TfteOurtfg, 
Jan. 6, 1884), bloomed for tbe first time in this coubtrv 18Ml 
colour creamy-white with oentre blotched critasob, 6 ibcltek 
across, resembles some gorgeous Orchid, quite bandy, bnlu 
treated like Gladioli; 9d. each, 8s. per dozen.—STUART « 
MEIN. Kelso, Scotland 

OTAGE CARNATIONS.—Wb off.r the finest 
W named varieties in all tbe Classes, Bizarres, Flakas, 
Selfs, and Cloves, strong healthy lsyered plants caiefully 
racked, and free hy parcel* post fs. I er dozen: Carnation 
seed raved from the finest, stage varieties, la and 2s. 6d. per 
packet—STUART A MEIN. Kelto. Scotland. 

OTAGE P1COTEES. - Speciafcheftn otfbbol 

O the finest named varieties, comprising light medium, 
and heavy edged; strong layered plants, carefully packed, 
and free by paroei* post, 9s per dozen. Picotee sted, raved 
from tbe finest show varieties, per packet, la and 2a fid, 
free.—STUART A MEIN, Kelso, Bcotland._ 


OCOTCH LACID PINKS.—Finest show varie¬ 
ty tie*, with beautifully laced flowers deliciously scented, 
very hardy, and easily grown in the smallest garden; strong 
plants rev*y to riant r t now. fii. per dozen, free hy parcels 
po>U—STUART A MEIN. Kelso, Scotland._ 


OCOTCH FLORISTS' MIMULUS. - This 

O splendid hardy perennial may be grown in any garden, 
even a shaded one, flowers isrge and b autifully marked 
with tracings and spots like tbe gietnbcuse Calceolaria; 
strong plants ready for planting out now. 4s per dozen, free. 
-STUART A MEIN. T ' 


. Kelso, Scotland. 


DOUBLE PYRETHRUM8. -These are of 

U immense vsine for cut blooms; they are perfectly hardy, 
and require but little attention, while their large ana 
beautiful Chrysanthemum-like flowers are produced in great 
profusion during the whole rummer; strong plants cow 
ready for planting out, 4s. per dozen, free.-STUART ft 
MEIN, Kefro. Sootlsnd _ 


r PREE CARNATION (Perpetual flowering).— 

L These are at their best when the keen frosty winds nave 
cleared the garden of i‘s oooupants: easily grown in the 
smallest greenhouse and flowering piofusely the whole winter, 
when their beautiful, sweet-smelling, large flower* are highly 
priied; Is. and 2s fid perpaoket, post free.—STUART amp 
MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 

FANCY PANSIES. - Carefully 

selected from over 500 finest varieties in cultivation; 
each class separate; 9s. fid. and 5s. per packet.—JOBM 
FOBBBB, Nurserym an, Hawic k, N.B.__ 

DOSES ! ROSES •« ROSE8 I 11-60 Choice 

•Lv PERFETUALS sent to any address on receipt cf 
remittance for 21s. ; purchaser’s selection from 500 best 
varieties List of names on application. Hundreds of testi¬ 
monials —JAMES WALTERS, Mount Radford Nursery, 
Exeter, Devon._ 


DHOW 

w selecte< 


OIX Sipton Shield Apple Grafts, Is., port 
O free. A hardy, healthy, vigorous tree, great bearer large 
fruit, one of the beet kitcheD Apples in cultivation — JOHN 
SHIELD. 8bell Street Allendale Town. Northumberland. 


DERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS.— 

LL Catalogue of 60 pages, containing full information aa 
to colour, height, situation, time of flowering, Ac., free on 
application. A capital oolleotion for rocks, stumps, and 
borders, from 26s. per 100. or 4s. per doz. Most of the plants, 
being iu pots, may be despatc hed at any time, or by Paroda 
Post when fit—RICHARD SMITH A CO., Nurserymen and 
Seed M erchants, Woroester. _ 

pOUPLE WANTED, single handed gardener, 
V assistance, wife to cook: no children ; Church of Em - 
land.—" K.LN.,” Turner’s, fil, Bzyanston St, London. [9979 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Lnwmmon and Rare Seeds, &c., that are 
offered at Hartland’s, Cork. 

Post free for postal orders. 

JT SEEDS FOE MARKET GEOWEES. 

Art era, to 6 Bnow-white forms, 
splendid for wreaths, the 6 
for 2 b 6d. 

Stocks, in 6 snow-white sorts, 
the 6 for 2a. fid. 

Stock, the new Giant White 
Perfection, per pkl Is. 

Zinnia, double, pore snow- 
white, pkt 6dL i 
Phlox Drummnndi,pure snow- 
white. pkt. 6d. 

Onerarta, large flower, rnow- 
vhite, a most beautiful 
market plant, pkt. 2s. 6d 
Ci*i*raria West of France 
■train magnificent,pkt 2».6d 
Calceolaria, Weet of Prance 
it>ain, most beautiinl, 
pkt. 2s. fid. 

Primula, South of Prance col¬ 
lection, in 1U distinct sorts, 
collection 5a. 6d. 

Carnation, the Scarlet Grena- 
din, pkt. 6d. and Is. 

Carnation and Pelargonium, 

Sooth of Franoe, in 12 sorts, 

(a to 5 f. each. 

Cornflowers, in 6 distinct 
colours for 2s. 

Cor nflowere, finest mixture, 
including the sky-blue and 
new striped, fid. 
liiryeantbemum.annual sorts 
in great diversity of color.fid 
Dahlia, single, in 10 finest 
torts, including 5 dwarf 
colours. 3s 6d. 

Dahlia, single, the finest 
strain offered; this spe¬ 
cially off-red, fid. and Is. 

Dahlia. Paragon, own taring, 
very pure quality. Is. 

Snnflower, in 6 distinct sorts, 
inclnding Oscar Wilde, the 
six for Is. 

Mignonette, in 6 sorts for 

pots. 2s. 


Marigold, own seleotlon of 
dwarf French, magnificent 
•train, pkt Is. 

Nicotiana affinis, everyone's 
plant, most delicious per 
fume, pkt. 6d. 

Oxyura chrysanthemoidee 
most fashionable colour in 

S llow for bunching, keep * 
a cut state for weeks, 
pkt. 3d. and fid. 

Scabious, new pure snow- 
white, pkt. fid. 

Rboianthe, deep blood-red 
crimson, new colour, for 
growing for market, pkt 6d 
Sultan, Sweet, in 4 colours, 
separate, including the Co¬ 
vent Garden Yellow, Is. 
Venidium oelendulaceum, a 
most telling orange annual 
for bunching, splendid al«o 
for pots and bedding, pkt fid 
Xeranthemum superbissi- 
mum roseum fl -pi, blooms 
not at all unlike double 
pink Hepaticas, pkt. 6d 
Heliotrope White Lady, pure 
white, pkt. 1 b. 

Anemones, Giant Victoria, or 
French (syn., Empress), 
pkts fid and Is. See The 
Garden for February. 

Sweet William, new pure 
snow-white The Bride, fid. 
and Is ; plants, dozen 2s. 
Calendula maritima fl - pi. 
novelty of great value, first 
offered this year in seed, 
pkt. Is. 

Calendula sicula fl. pl., no 
velty of great value, first 
offered this year in seed, 
pkt Is. 

Canterbury Bells, In fl frilled 
or Clematis-like sorts, the 
collection for Is. fid 


RARE SEEDS FOE COLLECTORS OF HAEDY PLANTS. 


Aquilegias in 12 finest sorts, 
msludisg Gregor's glandu- 
losa, for 3s. 

Bi i->cs ferulaefolium, new 
Dahlia-like plant, pkt. 64. 
Campanulas in 8 finest spe¬ 
nt «, including perricifolia 
alba fl_-pL and turbinata 
alba, the collection, 2s. 
Delphiniums, from a French 
collection personally saved, 
woederful spikes of bloom, 
all colours, pkt. fid. 
Delphiniums in 6 distinct 
species for collectors, the 
collection, 2*. fid. 
lobelia, new hybrids of ful- 
S-ox and eardinalis, pkt. Is. 
Pumulas, alpine, in 12 dis¬ 
tinct sorts, including Wul- 
feniana and obeonica, for 
Price »ee catalogue, and see 
Gabdksi>o. Feb. 16, 1884. 
Gladiolus, buiblets of Le- 
nnine's new hybrids, per 
iown, 2e. fid. 

r* parin', the new Victoria 
rose or Danebrog, pkt fid. 
Aime»ias f or Hea Pinks, in 
5 colours including Lanch- 
tana and maritima splen- 
tens, the collection. Is. 3d. 
Gynoglo'sam cheirifolium, 
teaatiful, pkt fid 
Ferula communis foL varie- 
gata. pkt fd. 

Phhx Nelsoni, most beauti¬ 
ful, pkl la. 

M yosotis diasitiflora alba, pkt. 

Gyp<ophila cerastioides and 
rej*ns, each 6<L 
(Ecothera albie&ulis, new, 

pkt. ed. 

Pnmnee. New Early White, 
or Harbing( r, pkt. 6d. 


Primrose Crimson Beauty, 
pkt, 2s fid 

Uniola latifolia. a very beau¬ 
tiful Grass for bouquets, 
pkt. 6d 

Primrose new hybrids, beau¬ 
tiful, pkt. Is. 

Polyanthus, giant white, 
yellow, and crimson, each 61 

Polyanthus, new golden Hoee- 
in-Hoae, pkt Is. fid. 

JEthionema grandiflora and 
persica, each, fid 

Digitalis grandiflora lutea 
jthe Yellow Foxglove), pkt. 

Iberia gibraltarica hjbrida, 
most beautiful pot or rock 
plant, flowers light plnki°h 
mauve, 3 plants Is. fid., 
pkt. fid. 

Leontopodlum alplnum. Edel¬ 
weiss, pkt. fid. and Is. 

Lupinus arboreus. luteus, A 
lilacii.ua, each, fid 

Lychnis Lagasc® lovely pink 
rock or pot plant, pkt. fid 

Impatiens Suitani, new per¬ 
ennial Balsam for pots 2s. 6d 

Pentstemon in 4 finest, species 
inc lndiDg centranthifolius, 
2s. 

Potentilla, West of France 
hybrids, nearly all double, 
Is. 

Pyrethrura uliginosum, the 
great Tree Daisy, 6d. 

Pyrethrum, single strain, 
finest,quite fashionable, fid 

Pyrethrum, West of France, 
nearly all double, fid., Is. 

Sa>ifraga longiflora, very 
rare in seed. Is. 

V* rbascum olympicum, the 
candelabrum Mullein, fid. 


-D OSES 1 ROSES !! ROSES !!!- Wonderful 

J-u cheap Roses, best sorts and true to Dame, all have been 
moved back and will plant with sa’ety, 20 choioe standard 
Roses for 1?b fid. ; 20 choioe half-standard E' ses for 12k. fid.; 
40 choice dwarf Roses for 12 j. 6d.: 20 choice Tea-scented snd 
Noisette Roses for 12s. fid.: my self ctlon ; o 'fh with or<* er: 
bnndreds of testimonials; cataJtgues free. — JAMES 
WALTERS. Mount Radford Nursery Exeter 



WEBBS’ 

NEW PRIMULAS 

^ Purity .. Per pkt. 2s. 6d 
Rosy Morn .. 2s. 6d 

Scarlet Emperor .. 2s. 6d. 

Exquisite (mix* d) .. 2s. 0d. 
The finest strains In cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The Queen’s Seedsmen, 

_WORDSLKY, STOURBRIDGE 

HARDY FLOWER SEEDS! SOW ROW. 

15 Large Packets, Is. 2d., Free. 

Candytuft 
Sweet Pe«s 
Scarlet Linum 
Nasturtium 
Everlastings 


Cornflowers 
NemophUa 
Lupines 
Olarkia 

Love-lies-bleeding 


Godetia 
Larkspur 
Mignonette 
Schizanthus 
Evening Primrose 


HARKNESS & SONS, 

GRANGE NUB SERY, BEDALE. 


fjHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. — Best ex 

At bibition varieties; 12 large flowering, incl ding Mrs. G. 
Bundle and Elaine, the best whites, Is. 9d ; 12 Pompnnes, 

S rsnd for button holes, including the beautiful new white 
• o« drop, 1 b. 9d . or the two dozen, 3s 3d , tree.—HARK- 
NES8 A SONS, Giange Nursery Bedale. 


OEED8. -MagnificentTomThumbNasturtiums; 

O euipass Geraniums and Calceolarias for bedding; are 
uninjured hy wet, and continue to bloom till destroyed by 
frost. King Theodore (black) Tom Thumb King (brilliant 
scarlet). Golden KiDg (p uesi yellow), Ruby K ing (lovely pink>, 
Spotted King (ciimsou-yellow) Crystal Palace Gem (creamy 
white) ; large pa^ke*. each variety, Is. fid , free, or 4d. per 
packet.—HARnNESS A 80N8. Seedsmen, Bedale. 

TWELVE - BEST - FUCHSIAS (double - and 

1 single), good plants for early bloom, including Miss 
Lizzie Vidler. Elegance, Blue Beauty. Snow Clond (largest 
double white), Grand Duchess Marie, Ac.. 2s. 9d. ; 24.5s. 
delivered free.—HA p KNE t *8 A RON* B<-dnR Yorks 


TWOPENCE PER FAUEE1.- Flower needs 
1 of finest quality: all from the best strains; cannot be sur¬ 
passed. German Aster, Ten-week Stock, riDgle Dahlia, 
Tuberous Begonia, Balsam. Sweet Peas, Carnation. Acacia, 
FernB, Chrysanthemum, Cineraria, Primula Nicotiana affinis. 
Is. worth and upwards post free.—O. SHILLING, Seeds- 
man, Winchfleld, Hants. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS, &C. 

Collection A In 12 fine mixed 
•eedimgs, all erret flowers, 
mtgnificect. Selection from 
West of Fracce. 12a. 

Collection B. Very fine erect 
dowering class. French also. 

9a 


Collection O. Very fine sorts, 
also erect blooms. 7s. 6d. 
The lots are ooBt free. 

12 Newest double and semi¬ 
double Zonal Geraniums of 
1882. They are very fine. 
Post free for 9s. 


OLADIOLU8, SPLENDID FRENCH HYBRIDS, 
fine 


Collection A 12 
sort*. 7a fid. 

C lk ci ion B. 12 splendid do. 

6 ». 

Collection C. 12 fine. 4a. 

Very fine mixed sorts per 

d"zen, 3s. 

Gladiolus brenchleyensis, bril- 
limt * pikes of rear let. most 
effective «s back lines to 
ribbon bord* rs, and also for 
bedding. Immense bulbs. 
100 weighing over 10 lb. for 
7a fid.; dozen, la. 

New Race of Gladiolus (Le- 
ocoine). The bulbs of the i 
following two sorts may be l 


left In the ground duriDg 
the most severe winter. 
Lemoinei, nice good-sized 
flowers ; closely ret In la¬ 
terals ; upper petals creamy 
white, tinted with salmon 
red. the low er petals spott ed 
with deep purplish crimson, 
bordered with salmony red, 
each, la 

Marie Lemoine, long spike of 
fine well expanded flowers ; 
npper divisions of a pale 
creamy colour, flushed with 
salmon HJac ; the lower por¬ 
tion spotted with purplish 
violet, and bordered with 
yellow, each la 

A complete collection of Tiger Iris in 4 sorts. Including the 
New White. 3 or each 5s . delivered. 

Send for Catalogue and judge for yourselves whether you 
tee "good things “taken notice of that are overlooked by 
nany of the largest houses In England, post free fid., which 
may be deducted from orders above 5a value. 

HARTLAND'S 

OLD-ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK. 


TWOPENCE PER PACKET.—Choice flower 

-L seeds - Lobelia, Petunia. 8alvia. Gloxinia Coleus, Cal¬ 
ceolaria Musk. Verbena Zinnia Phlox Drummond! cnandi- 
flora. Golden Feather, Godetia. Canary Creeper. Pansy 
Mignonette. Variegated Maize, Lavender, Toienia, Oonvol 
vulus major, Sensitive Plant, Giant Mimulus, Edelweiss, etc., 
cannot be surpassed. Is. worth and upwards post free.- 
C. SHILLING, Seedsman. Winchfleld. Hants._ 


TWOPENCE PER PACKET.-Read the 

L following: “From H. J. May. Esq ,Lower Clapton. 
Fib. 14. 1884. The seeds I had from you last year turned out 
beautifully, all giving me the greatest satisfaction.'' " From 
s Johnson, Esq., High Coniscliffe, Yorkshire, Feb. 13, 1884. 
Tbe Cineraria seed I had from you last year is really splen¬ 
didly in bloom cow. Some of the blooms measure ij inches 
sorosi;" and many others. — O. SHILLING, Seedsman. 
Winchfleld. Hants. _ _ 


TWOPENCE PER PACKET—Perilla, Canna, 

1 Antirrhinum. NemophUa, Dwarf Nasturtium. Tall 
Naiturtium. Climbing Convolvulus, Marigold, Sunflower, 
Candytuft, Godetia, Ac., all from finest strains, Is worth and 
upwards post free.—0. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfleld, 
Hants. _ 


POTATOES. —Good seed, grown on red toil, 

L and put on rail ; Magnum Bomira. ton. 63s ; 1 cwt bag. 
43 6d. ; ditto. Reading Hero, 74.-EDWARD T. PERRTNS. 
Hornz*ove Kidderminster.__[9149 



WEBBS’ 

SUPERB CINERARIA. 
From Mr. W. Dkll, Gr. to the 
Earl of Dartmouth. 

“The Cinerarias were really 
splendid ; some of the flowers 
measured 2 inches across—of 
the richest colours." 

Is. fid. and 2s. fid. per pkt. 
WEBB & SONS, 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


OlKUNU AUTUMN-SOWN PLANTS.— 

O Cauliflower, 8eptember-sown, sample 60. Is. 9d.; 120, 3s. 
Cabbage, Kale, or Borecole. Brussels Sprouts, Onio. s, Let¬ 
tuce, Endive, Ac.. 60. 9d.; 120, Is. 3d. Herbs, twenty best 
varieties, 30, 2s fid.; 120, 7s.; carriage paid. Any quantity 
ipplied ; write for special quotations for large quantities, on 
ul or carriage paid; list on application. — EDWARD 
LEIGH, Wrotham Farm. Dunsfold. Godaiming._ 


DEED POTATOES. — Potatoes to grow for 

O Exhibition 1 Potatoes for the Garden ! Potatoes for the 
Field! A change of seed alwajB pays. AU the beet ard 
newest sorts at reasonable prices CoU»ctionsof 12. 24, 48, 
or 75 varieties made up. If you want to buy a peck, biwhel. 
hundredweight, or ton, or a small quantity of one or many of 
the best varieties, send for my Descriptive Catalogue,con¬ 
taining list of nearly eighty of the leading sorts—J. WAT¬ 
KINS, Fruit and Potato Grower, Pomona Farm, Withing- 
t n. near Hereford_ 


QEED POTATOES at market prices.—Read- 

O ing Hero, Beauty of Hebron. White Ehpbant, 4s. per 
bushel, 54 lbs ; Myatt’s Prolific Kidney, Early Rose. Early 
Shaw, Early Goodrich. Magnum Bonum, Scotch Begent, 
Champion, victoria. Fori>fold, 2s. 6d. per bu*hel, 56 lb3. Also 
o'her varieties all true stocks; larger quantities at a consider¬ 
able reduction ; bags free The above forwarded on receipt 
of P.O.O. or cheque to J. H. BREEZE. Potato Salesman, 
Spitalsfleld Market, London, 


Is. 


HARKNBSS’S 


S e o r z. HARDY GARDEN PLANTS. 


Is. 

per 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Well-rooted transplanted specimens from open ground 
guaranteed to give satisfaction, or money returned. 
Canterbury Bells, 10 colours. 

including the new rose 
Crnciauella stylosa, charming 


dense-growing free flowering 
rock plant 

Daisies, fine double, red and 
white, per 100, 3s. 6dL 
Dianthus 

Gladiolus breuehleyeusis. 
brilliant soarlet, fine for 
borders, shrubberies, etc., 
per 100, fie. 

Foxgloves, Ivery’s hybrids, 
new rose. Harkness’ yellow, 
and giant white 
Geums, many fine garden 
kinds 

Honesty, Phlox-like spikes, 
seed vessels make pretty 
ornaments for winter deco¬ 
ration 

Lupines, choice, mixed 
colours, produce spikes of 
bloom 2 ft. long 
Mimulus, every imaginable 
shade of colour ; a grand 
stock 

Mimulus cupreus, fine dwarf- 
growing plant, with bril¬ 
liant scarlet flowers, which 
are freely traduced 
Lily of the Valley, splendid 
crowns 

GSnothera, in splendid va- 
riety, grand hardy flowers 
Polemonium. blue and white, 
old-fa* 1 hioned border plants 
Pansy, Magpie 
Potentilla in variety 


Pansy Blue King, beet blue 
bedder 

Pansy, fancy, blotched and 
edged varieties 
Pansy, show, very large and 

good 

Polyanthus, Gold-laoed 
Phlox invaluable for her¬ 
baceous borders 
Rocket, purple and white, 
very sweet scented 
Stock, Brampton, in splendid 
mixture, scarlet, purple, 
and white 

Stock (Queen), free-flowering, 
purple, scarlet, and white 
8cabious, tree blooming and 
useful 

Sweet Williams, Auricula- 
eyed, bright ooloured, 
smooth - edged flowers. 
“Carter’s finest strain in 
the world," per 100, 4s. 
Viola, splendid spring and 
summer beddiDg plant*, 
very useful, presenting a 
ma*s of bloom, and will 
thrive In almost any soil 
Viscaria spleDdens, hand¬ 
some perennial 
Wsllflswers, all the varieties 
worthy of cultivation; Har- 
bing< r, Golden Tom 
Thumb, King of the Blue*, 
Carter's Striped, German 
Double. Harkness' and 
Covent Garden Blood Red. 
separate or mixed, per 100, 
4s. 


All at Is. per doz., carriage paid ; or purchaser's selection of 

18 doz., 12s. 6d., carriage paid; 

10 doz., 7s. fid., carriage paid. 

Or our selection 18 doz large plaDts, to Include one 
doz. summer flowering Chrysanthemums, 12 b. fid., carriage 

paid. 

P.O.O. payable to Harkness & Sons, Grange Nurseries, 
Bedale, Yorkshire. 


SUMMER - FLOWERING 
C H R Y 8 ANTHEMUMS, 
all the leading kinds, in¬ 
cluding the early Japanese, 
Madame O. Dtsgrange, 
6 inches across, 3s. per 
doz. 

L ILIUM OANDIDUM. 

Strang flowering bulbs of 
this beautiful old-fashioned 


Lily, 3s fid. per 
TREE OARNi 


irdez. 

_ OARltfATION8, 

crimson Malmaison, im¬ 
mense double flowers, 
Is. fid. each ; pair, 2s. 6d. 

CARNATION, pure white, 
Is. 3d. each ' pair 2s 

CARNATIC^, “ Canary," 
pure yellow, Is. 6d. each ; 
pair, 2s. 6d 

REAL OLD CRIMSON 
OLOVE CARNATION8. 
large plants, Is. each; three, 
2s 6d. 

MAGNIFICENT LIL1UM 
AURATUM. - Large, 
sound, selected bulbs, will 

S roduce from nve to twelve 
owtre, la. 3d. each ; three, 
3s.; six, 5s. fid. 


BEAUTIFUL NAMED 
IR18ES. -Once seen are al¬ 
ways appieciated Their 
large handsome flowers of 
yellow violet, copper, blue, 
Ac., with their quaint and 
lovely markings, give them 
high rank among hardy 
flowers. Splendid for town 
gardens. 12 plants, 5s 

DAHLIA ROOTS, finest 
double. 4a. doz. 

DAHLIA ROOTS, finest 
siDgle, 4s. doz. 

CARNATION*, show, 12?. 
per doz ; strong rooted 
layers, aix, 6s. 6d 

PICOTEE8, show 12s. per 
doz.: strong rooted layers, 
six, 6s. fid. 

12 BEAUTIFUL VARIE¬ 
TIES PENTSTEMONS. 
invaluable for flower gar¬ 
den, 3s. 6d.; twenty five, 
fis. 6d. 

12 Superb named PHLOXES, 
invaluable for herbaceous 
borders or exhibi ion pur¬ 
poses ; good plants to bloom 
this season, 3s. 6d.. or 
twenty-five, 6s. 6d. 


All carriage paid for cash with order. P.O.O. payable at 
Bedale. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire 


ROSES 1 Own Root ROSES! I 


12 HYBRIDPERPETUAL8, 
all the best garden varie¬ 
ties. perfectly hardy. 7s. 6<L 

12 MONTHLY ROSES, 5*., 
all colours, blueh pink, 
crimson, black, Ac. These 
ought to be planted in pre¬ 
ference to so many an¬ 
nuals : they are constantly 
In bloom, and give no 
trouble after planting. 24, 

12 REAL OLD-FASHIONED 
BLUSH CHINA ROSE8 5e. 

12 SPLENDID TEA 
ROSB8. all the most beau¬ 
tiful and delicate oolonrs, 
grand for pot or garden 
culture, 9s. 


6 CLIMBING ROSES, fast¬ 
growing hardy varieties, 
blooming in large dusters, 
admirably adapted for cut¬ 
ting, suitable for any situa¬ 
tion, 3s 6d 

12 FA IRV ROSES, splendid 
bushy plants, make beauti¬ 
ful beds, conftantly in 
bloom, should be planted 
everywhere, 3e. fid. 

SINGLE ROSE from Japan, 
crimson. The flowers are 
produced In large clusters, 
and each flower 3 inches 
across. 2 plants. 2 b. 


All carriage paid for caeh with order. P.O.O. payable at 

Bedale. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


PANSIES.—Seedling Show and Fancy, French 

-L blotched and German striped Pansies for bedding or 
massing just coming into bloom, will be a blaze of colour all 
summer; 50, 3s 6d. ; 100. 6s.. free by parcels post.—HARK¬ 
NESS A SONS Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire 
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2 FINK Pi ANTS-- Single Dahlias, to pot 
on for early bloom, from Whiie Queen. Mauve Queen, 
Zimapanl (black). Rose Queen, Painted Lady. Tyro, Uiaro, 
Union Jack, Harlequin. Ac., Is. 2d.; 24,2s. ; 50, 3s. fid. Car¬ 
riage paid.-HARKNESS A SONS, Grange Nurseries, Be¬ 
dale, Yorkshire. 
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Everyone desires an early dish of Peas. 

Many sorts claim to be the earliest, but none hare yet touched 

Laxton’s “ Earliest of All.” 

It is also VERY HARDY, BEAUTIFUL in colour, and RICH 
in FLAVOUR. This variety may be bad true only in Bea.ed 
parcels Quarts, 3 a 6d.; pints, 2s.; of all See lumen, or 

HOOPER & CO., Co vent Gar den, Lo n don. 

WALLFLOWERS doable imported strong; 
YV Canterbury Bells, 8d. dozen. 4s. per 100; Daisies, i ed, 
white, and pink, la. doz., 6s. per 100; 8eedling Pansies, very 
fine strong rlants. Is 61 dozen 8s. per 100,ah free; Swe? 
Brier, bushy. 3 feet, 6d. each.—HAlN k H10K8, Florists, 
ke„ Hereford_____ 

WEBBS’ 

Perfection Cyclamen. 

From Mr. Wm. Richards, Holly 
Cottage. 

“ Oat of the packet of Cycla¬ 
men seeds (thirty In number) 
you seut me last year I have 
raised twenty-flve healthy young 
plants.” 

Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. p-r pkt. 
WEBB & SONS, 
WORD5LEY, STOURBRIDGE . 

grape vines; 

We beg to offer strong, healthy, well-ripened canes of the 
fill owing sorts, true to name:— 

Alnwick Seedling Bla-k Hamburgh 

FraiTkeSthd * 

Muscat of Alexandria 

Madret field Court Wert 8 p eter 

Etrcng fruiting cancs, Cs. fid and 7s. 6d. each; planting 
canes 3a. 6d. to 5s each. 

DANIELS BROS, 

TOWN CLQ8B NU RSER IES. NORWIOjL— 

“FLOWER SEEDS. 

We have pleasure in offering genuine seedB of last "f^on's 
gri.wih of the m'8t oopular varieties of Flowers and Vege¬ 
table! in Penny Packets, as underCustomers bel ction, 
100 varieties, 7s. 6d. ; 50 varieties, 4s ; 25 varieties. 2s., 12 
varieties. Is 2d.. post free. List for selection, with sample 
packet and testimonials, on receipt of penny stamp. 

ISAAC BRUNNING 8l CO., 
Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, jREAT YA RMO UTH. 

fl UINEA BOXOF SPECIALITIES, contain¬ 
er ing 6 pairs each Carnations, Firotees, and Pinks, 12 
old crimson Cloves, 6 white Clove*. 12 Pansies and Violas to 
name, 12 Pyrethrums to name. Forwarded Package and 
carriage free on receipt of cheque or P.O O. — ISAAC 
BRUNNING k CO., Great Yarmouth Nursrriea._ 


flERANIUMS, autumn-rooted, Scarlet Vesn- 
VJ Tius, Is 3d dozen, 6s. 6<L 100; Wonderful, White 
Vesuvius, Christine and Madame Thibaut, Is 6d. dozen, 8s. 
100; Master Christine, Bijou, and Flower of Spring. Is. 8d. 
dozen, 8s. 100; Crystal Palace Gem and Happy Thought, 
Is. lOd. dozen. lOs lOp; Golden Bronze, 
free by post; hundreds paid on first rail.—JAMES BARTON, 
North Bridge Street. Roberta brige. Sussex ___ 

r ro ACRES DAFFODILS.- BARR & SON'S 

grounds, Lower Tooting. Nearly 500 varieties. Visitors 
admitted to inspect, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
from n«»w to May. ___ 

CA nnn DAHLIAS.-Catalogues on appli- 
OUjUUU cation. — KELWAY k SON, Langport, 
Somersetshire.____— 

OIX choice Greenhouse Plante in distinct vane- 

IJ ties, of easy cultivation, such as Plumbago nape ns u, 
Pilea museora, Begonia semperflorenf, nw iHti 

all from single pots. 2s 6<L post free.- J F. DACE. Sussex 
Cottage Nurveiy High Street. Leyton ._ 

DLaTNK, the best White Japanese Chrysan- 
Jj themum for furnishing cut blooms; three strong plants, 
past free, Is.—J. F. DAC E. High Street. Leyton. _ 

DLUMBAGO CAPBNS1S, profuse bloomer, 

X lovely shade blue, should be in every gTtenbouse ; two 
plants. Is:, free.—J. F. D ACE Hig h Street. Leyton _ 

NEW PEA FOE 1881 . 

LYE’8 FAVOURITE- 

FIKST-CLAS8 CERTIFICATE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
Society . 

A splendid white Marrow, height 4 feet, bearing a 
profusion of long handsomely curved pods with ten or 
eleven delicious Marrow Peas In each. We have pur¬ 
chased the entire stock of Mr. James Lye (the r«*w) 
for distribution; price per quart, 5s.; per pint, 2s. 9<L 
DANIEL8 BROS., Seed Growers, Norwich. 


m SCOTCH # 
SPECIALITIES. 

ENGLISH GROWERS 

for general and exhibition purposes are not to be excelled. 

Per or.—a. <L 

BEET, Prize Stock .. - - - 1 0 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, extra _ .. ..10 

B ROOCOLI, Grange’s Early - - •• J 0 

Addison’s Midwinter - - J 6 

,, Gordon’s Late.. — — •• 3 

CABBAGE, Dwarf York .. - - - ° ® 

McEwan a, true - - - ® 8 

" extra early. The earliest 

" of all’Cabbages .. - 1 6 

CURLED GREENS, extra fine - - - 0 • 

LEEK, Musselburgh, true .. - ••• •• * 0 

„ Henry’s Trize, true, unsurpassed lor ex¬ 
hibition, per packet 0d. 

PARSLEY, Edinburgh prize - - ..10 

SAVOY, extra fine stock - - ..0 6 

TURNIP, Golden Ball, hardier, finer in texture, 
and superior in flavour to the English 
saved ~ - - • 4 
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PARNATIONS, PICOTEES, AND PINKS- 

Vj -We offer the above strong plants of the beet varieties 
our selection, carriage and package free for cash with order. ( 
CamatioDS and Picottea. 12a. 6d to 20* per doz^n paira; , 

Pink*, 5a. to 9a per dozen pairs : true old orimaon Clovea 4». 
rer dozen ; white Ciovea, 4«. per dozen plants ; ala i double 
Pyrethmma, good plants to name. 4a per dozen.—IiAAC , 
BRU NNING k CO . Great Yarmouth Nnraeriea. __ i 

EA VANGUARD (Nelson). — Warranted j 
true stock, and growth 1883; unequa led by aoy other , 
Early Wrinkled Marrow kind ; a mo> t prolific bearer. 3 feet _ 
to 31 feet high ; fine Marrow flavour,a quality absent in early 
kinds J. L. would moat earnestly impress upon ajl lorera 
of th*a valuable esculent to give this variety a trial The true 
Stock ia >*t hut little known (Vide Garoencra CAro -tele, 
Feb. 2, 1884, notice by a correspondent) Puce la. 6d. packets 
2a «d pint 5a. quart.. Caan with order, post free -JOHN 
l EUAN, Olantigh Nuxaery, Pudding Lane, Chigwell Row, 

Essex ___ 

fllGANTIC CLKAKANCK SALE.—Hardy 
VJT garden flowers, Panaiea, Violas, Alpines, Ac. Million 
plantB reduced f»ora 4* to la. Id. per dozen. Carriage 
paid and hamper gratia Fine tranaplsnUd ato^k not weakly 
roitedoff-ahoota. Catalogue free.—JOHN PIR1E k CO., 
Ste hfo d. Birmingham ___ ~ 

T EEK, MUSSELBURGH, true.—The largest 

Jj and hardiest in cultivation, la. per oz.; 10a. per lb., free. 

—M DUUGAL A SON, Gardenera, Campie Lane, Mussel¬ 
burgh_____ 

ALL POST FREE.—Chrysanthemum cuttings, 
h. from 50 beat varieties, 2a. per 100; rooted cuttings, 3e. 
ICO; Geranium cuttings, 20 varieties, 5s. if* 100 
atruck plants, la. 6d. dozen ; Fuchsia cuttings and Coleus 
cuttings, 6d. der doz. ; Eric*. 9d. each; Camellia, 2a. each , 
good plants.—W. CULLINGFORD, F orest Gate, & _ 

QEEDS in Illustrated Packets.— Annuals. 

O hardy and tender; Perennials and Biennials, all 12 
packet* well filled, la., post free la. 2d.; vegetable seeds.12 
T -1 _ 1 b • nnrdhftRrir * selection.—W. 


) tickets. la.. 
CTJLLINGF 


a, ia.. pout iree io. , 'cni.u.u .. 

it free 1 b. 2d.; purchaser'a selection.—W. 
>, Forest Gate, E. __ 


DEAT, PEAT.-splendid brown fibrous Peat, 
X on rail, 3a per sack, £1 per ton. Yellow Malden Loam 
same prioe. Cocoa-nut Fibre la. per sack; truck load, 30* 
Term! cash.—H. CBIPP B, HiU ingd on Heath, Midd lesex._ 

DEST SELECTION of plants ever offered.— 

-D Double and Zrnal Geramuma of 1883. by Pearson. Le- 
raoine. Ao , 12 varieties of either 5a ; ditt * cream of two 
nrevi ua years, 3s and 4a ; doub le Ivy-leaf of 1883. six varieties, 
S* ditto year before. 2?.; Fuchsias of 1883, Lemoine aj,ye s. 
Ac If varieties 3a 6d.; ditto, mostly of 1682. 2a. 6d.; all 
Jimed. in boxes, post irie.-W. DOBBIE.62, Preston Street. 

y»verBham. .... _-_, 

SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY 

FLOWER SEEDS, Pott Free. 

Is., 2s., 3s., & 

--- Post Free 

vegetable seeds, 

- 5s., IQs. 6d- t 15a., & 21a. each . 

BENJAMIN RODDY, ShEDSMAN, &C. 
243. WALWORTH ROAD. LONDON. BE. 


ST- BLAISE- 

This splendid green-fleshed Melon was raised by Mr. 

W Carmichael, who was for many years head gardener 
to HR.H. the Prince of Wales. The fruit are hand¬ 
somely and evenly netted, and of large aixe. 
four to six pounds each. The flesh is solid, thick, rich, 
and meltiug, of the most exquisite flavour and delicate 
aroma. This variety will be found most valuable during 
the shooting Beason owing to its latenesB in ripening, 
when all other sorts in the house are over, often carrying 
its large handsome and fine flavoured fruit through to 
the end of November; stock very limited, price 5s. per 
packet, to be obtained only of 

DANIELS BROTHERS, 

SEEDSMEN to H.R H. The Prince of Wales, 

U OR ~ W I O H. 

seeTd potatoes, 

FOB EXHIBITION AND TABLE USE. 

Before orderio,. lend for DANIELS BROS.’ CA.TAMOUE 
Which oontains a descriptive list and illustrations ef 
all the latest novelties. Daniels Bros, have the largest and 
beat coll iction of any house in tbp kingd om, at moderate p rices. 

I > AISTI-tiiXjS BROS. 

SEED GROWERS AND MERCHANTS, 

NORWIC H._ 

rnE4 ROSES ON OWN ROOTS, strong and 

1 buBhy. beat exhibition vara., 9a. per doz. ; Hybrids on 

?S. r -R’BOHMSlz“£R TV’Xwrai™ & 

Glasgow ___ 

, TDRIZR STAGU. CARNATIONS aud Picoteea 

t L in about 600 finest named varieties. rt~ n ? 

: jrt&aasaft *5? ^ “ 

Stree t, Ulaagow. ___ 

t fTiRADE OFFER.—Double yellow Primr iset, 

WEBBS’ 

SHOW PANSY. 

From Mr. Walter Child, Or. 
to the Earl of Coventry. 

“ The flowora of Webbs’ Show 
Pansy are quite unique in colour; 
the strain is very good.” 

la. fld. and 2s. 6d. per pkt. 
WEBB & SONS, 
WORDSLKY, STOURBRIDGE 



Per packet—a. d. 

AUBICULA, Alpine .. - •• la - A * ® 

MARIGOLD, African Lemon - •• ~ J J 

„ Orange .. - - ® 

|t French striped .1 ® 

J D. begs special attention to this strain of 
French Maiigold, which has been saved by 
a celebrated Amateur Florist who took up¬ 
wards of 20 first prizes during the past year 
at the leading shows In Scotland, where Ma¬ 
rigolds are said to be shown to perfection. 

PANSY, choice, .how „ _ .. - £ J | * 

” gayed from my fine collection of named 

varieties. 

POLYANTHUS, Gold-laced, extra - - t O 

STOCK, East Lothian, Scarlet, true - -10 

„ „ Purple,. 10 

White ff ..-10 

Crimson ,, .. ..10 

” All saved, from Two-year-old plants. 

SWEET WILLIAM, extra flue .. .. - 0 6 

FREE PER POST. 

JOHN D0WNIE, 

SEEDSMAN, 

144, PR INCES S T ., EDINBURGH. 

CHOICE NEW SEEDS. 

Collections of Vegetable Seeds, 

Comprising only the very best varieties, from 

5s to £4 4s. 

Delivered poet and carriage free. 

; Flower Seed Collections, 

Composed of very showy and sweet-smelling varieties, in 

twSvedistinct iris, Is. In larger quantities and with 
cultural directions, etc., 2s. 6d., post free. 
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•PUCHARIS AMAZONICA, or Church Lily.— 
JLl Good, sound bulbs in splendid condition, la 3d. each, 
free; 12a per dozen.—HKNRY GODFREY. Stourbridge 

PANSY Cloth of Gold, the moat perpetual 

X bloomer, fiue plant* flowering now. Thia superb variety 
ia scarcely ever out of blocm, even in the most exposed situa¬ 
tions and ought to be in every garden ; Is. 2d. dozen, 6s. 100, 
50a 1000, delivered . _ 

PURPLE KING, the finest purple bedding 

X PanAy in cultlvition. a good companion for the Cloth of 
Gold, la. 2d. dozen, 6a 100, free. _ 

QHOW and Fancy va’ietics specially selected 
O for exhibition. 2a 6d. dozen, to name, free.—HENRY 
GODFREY, Stourbridge. __ 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA and rosea.— 

CL A. charming plant that everyone should grow for out 
bloom. It produces hundred* of white and rose ooloured 
flowers, la perfectly hardy, and will grow in any aoil aud situa¬ 
tion ; very atroDg plant*, 16a. 100; 2a 6d. dozen : 4 sample 
plants of either, la , free. Smaller plants that wdl bloom this 
summer for filling up shrubberies, etc., 8 j. 100.—HKNKY 
GODFREY, Stourbridge. 


twelve 6d,, post free. 

Large Assortment of Seed 
Potatoes in stock. 

Special prloes for quantities. 

To suit the requirements of all customers, ^an^y variety 
and any quantity of VEGETABLE AND 4LOWLR 
SEEDS, POTATOE8, etc., supplied, and which 

are known to be genuine and of best quality. 

CATALOGUES gratis and post free on application. 

E. J» JARMAN, 

THE PEOPLE’S SEEDSMAN, 

CHARD, SOMERSET, 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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{Continued from page 31). 

Forcing Flowers. 

A house in which to bring forward flowers 
for the conservatory is one of the essen¬ 
tials of a well appointed place, even though 
all things may be on a very moderate scale. 
As the forcing house will be chiefly in re¬ 
quisition in winter, it should be light, and at 
the same time capable of being economically 
heated. The best class of house for bringing 
on early flowers, or for general forcing, is a low 
structure partly sunk in the ground, with a 
hipped roof, i.e., a long light facing the south, 
and a short one on the north side. Such a house 
will give a maximum of warmth and light at a 
minimum of cost. The interior arrangement 
will depend upon its width. If narrow, the 
forcing bed should be in front, with a path along 
the back, and shelves against the back wall 
and wherever room could be found, as the most 
should be made of the space. If the house was 
16 feet wide, the forcing pit might occupy 
the centre, with a path all round, and shelves 
beck and front. 8uch a house would require 
bIx rows of 4-inch pipe to heat it economically. 
The forcing pit might be filled with leaves, tan, 
or Cocoa fibre. Or a stage, if desired, may take 
the place of the pit. The pit might be chambered 
and have two rows of pipes for bottom heat. This 
would be cleaner than leaves or tan, and only 
fibre enough to plunge the pots in, or to stand 
them on if unplunged, will bo required. All such 
houses should contain a tank inside, in which 
a supply of water should be kept. 

Preparing Plants for Forcing. 

In forcing plants, the preparatory work is the 
most important, and will consist in so treating 
the plant as to enable it to build up a strong 
healthy growth early in the season, and after¬ 
wards be exposed to the most favourable condi¬ 
tions for maturing the growth and insuring a 
period of rest before the application of heat. If 
we apply the excitement of artificial warmth to 
a plant whilst the aotivity of the summer 
still lingers about it, we may obtain growth, but 
there will, probably, be a paucity of flowers, 
simply because the flowers were not there, the 
work of fixing not being completed; hence the 
necessity and the value of preparation. In the 
majority of things forced for their flowers, the 
preparation can be carried on in the open air, 
ana many plants, especially those with bulbous 
roots, are prepared in Holland. But with re¬ 
ference to those things forced which can be pre¬ 
pared at home, take the Spiraea japonica, one of 
the most popular forcing plants inexistence. Our 
home grown plants, if well cultivated, are equal 
to most of the foreign importations. Divide the 
roots and plant them out in a rich border for 
two years, and strong clamps that will force 
easily may be had. The same treatment will 
apply to Lily of the -Valley, Dielytra 
spectablis, and the most useful forcing plants. 


Shrubs for Forcing. 

Those that have been prepared by special 
ripening culture are more easily forced than if 
only just lifted from the nursery bed and pot¬ 
ted a week or two before being placed in heat. 
There are some exceptions to this rule. The Ameri¬ 
can plants, for instance, being fibrous rooted, 
can be lifted with balls; and will force very 
well when lifted from the bed and straight' 

! way moved into gentle warmth. The Rhododen¬ 
dron and Azalea, in all their forms, are invalu¬ 
able for forcing, as are also the Kalmia and An- 
; dromeda. Many, I might say most, of the de¬ 
ciduous spring flowering shrubs will bear forcing, 
lit the temperature is not too high, not more than 
60° at night. The Lilacs, the Thoms, the 
, Dentzias, Forsythias, Laburnnms, Honeysuckles, 
Tree Paeonies, Mock Orange or Pbiladelphus,the 
double flowering Sloe, Prunus spinosa fl.-pl., 
flowering Currants (Ribes), Spiraea prunifolia 
jfl-pl., Weigela rosea, and others:, and for foliage the 
^Japanese Maples are equal to many of the stove 
jplauts. The Silver-leaved species, Acer Negundo 
frariegatum, forces very easily, and produces an 
exceedingly light and pleasant effect among dark 
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leaved plants when flowers are scarce. The 
newer Japanese Maples are also very desirable 
things to possess for pot culture in the con¬ 
servatory. The best kind of preparation, if the 
plants are required for forcing early, is to buy 
strong young plants, pot them in suitable Bized 
pots, which will give a fair amount of space for 
a season’s growth, then plunge them out in an 
open sunny situation, and keep them well sup¬ 
plied with water during the growing season. 
The next best plan is to plant them in a pre¬ 
pared bed, leaving space between them for the 
air and light to play freely among the foliage. 
In any case a mulching of short manure will be 
serviceable. I do not, of course, pretend to 
exhaust this subject. A book might be written 
upon forcing flowers alone if every detail in 
connection therewith was examined. Very 
many of our hardy border flowers will bear 
heat. The common Primrose forces as well as 
the best of them, and looks far happier and 
brighter under glass in January than it does in 
the open air exposed to the keen blighting blast. 
Daisies will submit to pot culture, but are im¬ 
patient of much heat. Violets, everybody knows, 
will pay for protection. In short, any hardy 
plant which flowers naturally in spring may be 
potted and brought on gently under glass in a 
moderately heated, well ventilated structure. 
Take the common garden annual (or biennial 
according to its season of sowing) Borage—what 
a showy plant it makes in a pot when pushed 
early into flower. Solomon’s Seal, again, is 
another common thing which in winter has a 
majestic effect as a clump in a pot in a promi¬ 
nent position. Early sown Canterbury Bells 
potted up will flower early in spring in the 
greenhouse. And how sweet the Brompton 
Stocks are early in spring, when sown about the 
middle of July, potted up inantnmn, and brought 
on under glass. 

The Propagating House. 

This may either be a low span-roofed pit 
sunk partly in the ground, or it may be a lean-to 
in the same position. The best propagating 
house I ever had was a small low lean-to of 
rather small dimensions, bat it was capable of 
turning out an immense number of plants. The 
bed to receive the cuttings rested on a wrought- 
iron water tank, which had a flow and return 
in connection with the boiler, and furnished a 
regular steady bottom-heat of a most genial 
character. The tank filled up all one side of the 
house; the other side was furnished with an 
nnheated bed to receive the pots ef cuttings, &o., 
as they were lifted from the striking bed, and 
harden them a bit to fit them for potting off, or 
to move them on to other houses. Sand or 
Cocoa-nut fibre may be used as plunging 
material. Sawdust is not a bad substitute if 
not too fresh. It should be obtained from hard 
woods, not deal, as that sometimes generates 
fungns. A little house of this char&oter would 
not co't much, and it will be found cheaper in 
the end to have a shallow iron tank to supply 
bottom-heat than trust to cement, which, in 
some cases, I have known to produce endless 
trouble. When the propagating season is over, 
there are many uses to which such a house could 
be put. But where many plants of various kinds 
are required, propagation or grafting may go on 
pretty well all the year, or it may be used for 
raising choice seedlings. Though where much 
propagating has to be done 1 recommend a 
small house heated by hot-water, yet I by no 
means despise a hot-bed on the old-fashioned 
principle of leaves and dung in a brick pit or 
under a two or three-light frame. In the spring 
such a bed will do almost anything if made 
large enough to keep up a steady heat of 75° to 
80°. All the usual kind of bedding plants may 
be rapidly raised in it, as well as most of the 
soft-wooded occupants of the stove and green¬ 
house. Seeds of all kinds are rapidly germinated 
in its genial warmth. In short, a hotbed of the 
character described, possessing a steady bottom- 
heat of, say«80°, will do anything which genial 
warmth can do to arouse the vital principle in 
seed or cutting. I have referred to sawdust as an 
excellent plunging material, and it is all this 
and more, for it is one of the very best mediums 


for quickly striking difficult subjects among 
stove plants of a ligneous or semi-woody 
character I know of. All the Dracaenas, Crotons, 
Ficus elastica, and snch like plants, will strike 
quickly in warm, moist sawdust. I have often 
laid the cuttings in in bundles, and when rooted 
taken them out and potted them. 

All Cuttings 

should be potted as soon as the roots are formed, 
before they ramble off and get tightly embedded 
in the sawdust or whatever is within their 
reach. Snch roots, on lifting up the cuttings, 
generally break off, and the plants have to begin 
work again, bat if the cattingB are potted off 
when the little roots are about a quarter of an 
inch long they receive but little check, but in 
all cases the rooted cuttings must be placed in 
the hotbed till established in their pots. Last 
spring we had a number of large Tea Roses in 
pots which bad been flowering all the winter, 
and which about March had pretty well shot 
their bolt. They were cut down and the 
branches made into cuttings, using up all the 
wood, both the soft shoots and also the harder, 
better ripened wood. The cuttings, when made, 
were planted thickly in a bed of warm, moist 
sawdust. Some of the cuttings from the soft 
points died from damp, bnt I do not think one 
of the shoots fairly firm and ripe failed to grow. 
We had plants enough to fill a long border, and 
most of them flowered daring the summer and 
all through the autumn, and, in fact, I ent buds 
half expanded from Homdre and Souvenir d’un 
Ami on Christmas day. 

The Unheated Plant House. 

A veiy great deal may be done in a glass 
house without artificial heat, if set about with 
judgment. The larger the structure the less 
fluctuation in the temperature, but it would be 
easy to improvise some covering for small green¬ 
houses, whereby in winter the usual run of 
greenhouse plants may be kept in safety with¬ 
out the necessity or the nuisance of going out 
on a cold frosty night to attend to the green¬ 
house fire. I remember something like twenty 
years ago, a friend of mine, Mr. H. Howlett, 
invented a system of covering houses in cold 
weather to economise fuel and to prevent the 
atmosphere on a cold night from being soorohed 
and roasted by the hot pipes and flues. If I 
remember rightly it was called the “ Louvre 
protector,” and was fixed on the roof outside 
the house in the model exhibited, and was 
fashioned like a Venetian blind with strips of zinc, 
only instead of drawing np and down, as does the 
Venetian blind, the strips of zino could be elevated 
at pleasure, so that they stood at right angles 
to the roof; or they oonld be dropped down 
flat, when they formed a continuous metal cover¬ 
ing enclosing a body of air, several inches in 
depth, between the covering and the roof, and 
it is this motionless body of air which bn cold 
nights forms snch a good protection. The in¬ 
vention in question was reported favourably on 
at the time, but I suppose Mr. Howlett did not 
meet with sufficient encouragement to induce 
him to persevere. But I am convinced that, in 
this or some other form, the owners of small 
conservatories might save their plants in winter 
without the necessity for a fire. But there are 
other ways of managing an nnheated honse 
so as to take a good deal from it without run¬ 
ning much risk of losing the plants. Most of ns 
know that plants growing in a border will bear 
more oold than if in a pot and the pots exposed. 
Merely plunging the pot has been known in 
severe straits of weather to save the life of the 
plant. Hence it seems to follow that in un¬ 
heated conservatories the main feature should 
partake of some degree of permanency. Groups 
of Camellias, for instance, will always be a 
striking feature in such a honse. There are 
Many Japanese Plants 
bearing variegated foliage which may be used 
freely to give tone and character to such a house. 
And I contend that unless the main features 
can be kept healthy and thriving without skilled 
or with only ordinary care, the honse can¬ 
not be a source of pleasure, as unhealthy plants 
are always an eyesore. Besides the plants named, 
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there are many others of striking aspect calcu¬ 
lated to inspire interest, fromChina, India, and 
the Australian Colonies. Plants which are 
rather too tender to thrive generally in the open 
air will be qaite at home in an unheated house. 
Among these are Palms and Dracaenas from 
Austral-'a, Rhododendrons from India. Indeed, 
with a little trouble and searching for, a house 
could be filled in a mostinteresting manner with 
a number of plants which occupy a sort of 
debateable ground between the tender and those 
hardy enough to withstand our climate, 
in the open. And besides the plants which attain 
to some size, there are many little things among 
bulb?, exclusive of the Japanese Lilies, 
which would be a special feature; and if in 
addition there was a* pit and a frame or two, 
many things in pots could be brought on to 
furnish any bare space. Pots of annuals and 
many other early blooming spring flowers (Wall¬ 
flowers, for instance) sheltered in a cold frame, 
w»ll bloom very early; in fact, if sown early, 
they will blossom all the winter. Brompton 
Stocks, Ac., may be grown in pots, or rather be 
potted up in autumn and wintered in a cold 
pit for spring blossoming. Neat little bushes of 
Laurestines will be useful in winter, as would 
be also the early hardy Daphne Mezereum. I 
append a short list of plants suitable for cul¬ 
ture in an unheated house, but many othen may 
be added :—Agapanthus, white and blue; Aralia 
Sieboldi, Azalea indica various, Arundo Donax 
variegata, Aspidistra lurida variegata. Bamboos 
various, Cannas various, Camellias, Clematis 
various, Coroniila glauca, Dracaenas various. 
Dielytra spectabilis, Edwardsia grand i flora. 
Fuchsias various, Farfugium grande, Fan Palms, 
Hydrangeas various, Jasminums various, Lapa- 
geria, white and red: Myrtles various, Mande- 
villa suaveolens. Oleanders (Neriums), Phormium 
tenax variegatum, tree Carnations, Lilies various, 
Solanum jasminoides, Vallota purpurea, Lyco¬ 
podium denticulatum, Rhododendron arborea, 
and other Indian species. I have jotted down 
the above list from memory of plants that may 
be grown successfully in a cold house without 
artificial heat of any kind, and I am perfectly 
sure that a house of any description may be 
made most interesting by using a selection 
from the list given, though it may, of course, 
be much extended. I have already pointed out 
that plants growing in a border suffer less 
from changes of temperature if they are ex¬ 
posed to extremes of cold, say, for instance, 
ihan when cultivated in pots. Therefore, in 
winter, at least, all pots should be plunged in 
the border or in beds of Cocoa fibre. 

Pits and Frames. 

These may now be had in many forms. Some 
of the modern little structures in wood, iron, and 
glass are very handy and very cheap, and if 
mounted on turf banks with a sunk path down 
the centre, they might be converted into very 
useful little planthouses. They are always 
useful; in winter they will shelter beds of 
Violets, or will bring on beds of Lily of the 
Valley, or cover choice bulbs or any other plants 
requiring protection. In summer, young stove 
and greenhouse plants, such as Poinsettias, 
Begonias, Justicias, Primulas, Cinerarias, Ac., 
may be brought on and matured for blooming in 
winter. I shall have occasion to refer to the 
larger use that may be made of these structures 
when treating of fruit culture. So need not go 
further into the matter now beyond saying that 
everyone with a back yard, even if they possess 
no other outlet for gardening energy, should 
possess one of these handy frames, which are 
made now in immense numbers to suit every 
length of purse. I was about a year ago looking 
over the works of Messrs. Boulton A Paul, of 
Norwich, and was astonished at the immense 
trade which has grown up of late years in these 
and other horticultural requisites, showing how 
the love of gardening is spreading among all 
classes of the community, and how large 
industries have been created by simply catering 
for the devotees of horticulture. 

E. Hobday. 


Woodlice in Mushroom houses.—I 
damp the edge of the Mushroom beds and the 
floor about three o’clock with a very fine rose, 
so as not to make the floor too wet, and then 
go into the house at night with a light, and find 
that all the young ones have come out after the 
moisture—small red create res—they can then 
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be killed with ease. It must, however, be done 
very carefully, or they will run back again into 
their holes. This must be repeated night after 
night till none are left. This is how I also 
cleared our fernery, which, when I came here, 
was smothered with them.—J. H. 


VEGETABLES. 


11165— Raising 1 Brooooll and Cucum¬ 
bers.—If “ Disappointed Amateur " will select a 
! patch of clean fresh loam wherein to sow his 
Broccoli seed, he need have little fear of failure. In 
old tilled and sour garden soil the young plants 
are frequently attacked with club or maggot, 
which destroy the roots. If fresh loam is not at 
hand, liberal dressings of soot and wood ashes 
should be raked or worked into the soil, then 
sow the seed very thinly in drills half inch 
deep and 6 inches apart, and as soon as large 
enough to handle prick out 4 inches apart until 
planting time arrives. Walcheren or Veitch’s 
Autumn Broccoli may be sown at once, but the 
later kinds, such as Leamington and Eclipse, 
which form a succession, should be sown in the 
last week in April or first week in May. As to 
the Ridge Cucumbers, if the seed of some good 
hardy kind, such as Long Prickly or Bedford 
Ridge, be sown in boxes or pots in garden frame 
early in April, the young plants will be ready 
for planting in the open ground in a warm 
situation about the last week in May. The 
ground should be prepared by opening a trench 
2 feet deep and the same width, and this should 
be filled with hot dung, and then the soil must 
be returned, thus forming ridges about a foot 
above the level ground. 6 inches or 8 inches 
of rich soil above manure is necessary. In a 
couple of days turn the plants out of the pots 
or boxes into the ridges, and sink them, basin¬ 
like, an inch or two. Take advantage of a warm 
showery time for the operation.—W. Phillips, 
Hoole % Chester. 

11166.— Culture of Parsley.— There is no 
diflficulty in growing Parsley. A good rich loam, 
well worked, with ample drainage, is a necessity. 
If you would wish to obtain a supply of this 
most useful herb in winter, sow seed of some 
good strain at once in drills, half inch deep and 
a foot apart; also sow again in July for 
winter use. Of course, your supply of 
Parsley in winter will depend upon the amount 
of shelter you can give the plants, either by a 
south wall or turning an old garden frame over 
the plants. Parsley being a fleshy-rooted plant, 
is sometimes liable to attacks of grub. This 
may be guarded against by working a mixture 
of soot and lime into the soil. — William 
Phillips, Hoole , Chester 


CHICORY. 

Although Chicory is known to be a wholesome 
and palatable salad, it does not appear to be 
grown to any great extent in English gardens 
generally, the milder flavour and more attrac¬ 
tive appearance of Endive causing it to be pre¬ 
ferred. It is probable that our forefathers ate 
more Chicory than we do, for I remember to 
have seen in a very old gardening work elaborate 
instructions for its culture; whereas even in 
Abercrombie’s time it could not have been held 
in much esteem, seeing that he does not even 
mention it. The French have been wiser in this 
respect, for although Endive may be said to be 
extensively cultivated and much more largely 
consumed in France than with us, being in the 
true sense of the word popular, Chicory has not 
been lost sight of; on the contrary, its culture 
has increased in an equal ratio with that of 
Endive and other salads, and varieties have been 
raised, one of which, the large-rooted Chioory of 
commerce, has given rise to an important in¬ 
dustry in the north of France, whilst another, 
although obtained half a oentury ago, and 
largely grown for market around Paris and other 
large towns, is apparently but little known in 
this country. It may encourage some to under¬ 
take the culture of Chicory to know that it is 
held in high esteem by the medical fraternity in 
France, and I was assured by a friend (a 
chemist in a large way of business) that it is in¬ 
valuable as a tonic, and invariably forms an ingre¬ 
dient in medicines ordered in cases of debility and 
impaired appetite. It is also valuable mixed in 
a dried state with forage. It will thus be seen 
that in Chicory we not only have a pleasant 


addition to the salad bowl, but an exceptionally’ 
wholesome esculent. I ought, I think, to men¬ 
tion that Chicory, when growing in the open air, 
is called Chicor6e sauvage, but when blanched 
as a winter salad it becomes, owing to a fancied 
resemblance of the young growth to a man’s 
beard, Barbe de Cspucin, whereas Endive is 
commonly called Chioor6e. Those who may 



Chicory (one-third natural atze). 

object to Chioory on the score of its bitterness 
will find the improved variety, of which an 
illustration is here given, more to their liking. 
This differs from the type in having lar^e, 
entire, pale green leaves almost devoid of hairs. 
It also turns in much in the way of Lettuce, and 
is only slightly bitter. 

Culture —This presents no difficulty, but 
one or two points attending it must be borne in 
mind if good blanched produce is desired in 
winter. In the first place sowing must not ba 
attempted much before the middle of May, or 
there will be a danger of the plants bolting 
before they have attained anything like half tbe 
size and substance which they should do. Tbe 
best way is to sow in drills 1 foot apart, thinning 
out to about 6 inches apart in the rows; the soil 
should be rich and deeply stirred. Tbe French 
market gardeners add plenty of old hotbed 
manure, and, what is quite as important, the 
situation should be sunny, as when grown in 
partial shade the roots lack substance when 
taken up, and the after produce is not so crisp 
as it would otherwise be. The Parisian growers 
believe that heat and rich food, accompanied by 
abundant moisture at the toots, is absolutely 
necessary for the summer culture of this 
esculent. 

Blanching.— When the roots are taken up on 
the approach of winter they should be stored 
away in a shed, or some cool place, where they 
are easily comeatable when needed; but they 
should be laid in so that they do not dry or 
lose any portion of their stored-up vitality. Any 
warm, dark place will do to blanch them in, 
such as a Mushroom house, or a tub may be 
half filled with light soil laying the roots therein 
and covering the top over so as to exclude light, 
placing them in a warm house. Any such simple 
expedient will suffice to ensure a supply of 
blanched heads all through the winter. When, 
however, first quality and some quantity is re¬ 
quired, there is nothing like a mild hotbed. 



Improved Chicory (one-third natural size). 


The gentle bottom-heat pushes the young growth 
along very quickly, and the more rapid the pro¬ 
gress of the leaves the more tender and delicate 
they are. A common way of blanching Chicory 
on the Continent is to make up a hotbed in the 
I usual way, placing thereon a framework and 
covering the same with boards, with the addi- 
1 tion of straw mats in severe weather.—J. C. 
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11206 .—Pig manure for vegetables — 
The manure would not be all in quite a fresh 
state. It would, therefore, be best to turn 
tbe heap over, mixing it well together in the 
process. The night soil and poultry manure 
should be mixed with it, and as the latter in¬ 
gredients are about as strong as guano, the 
manure may be used more sparingly. If you 
dig it in about 8 inches or 9 inches under the 
surface it will answer well for all the vegetables 
you named as well as for Potatoes.—J. D. E. 

-“W. B.” wishes to grow such vege¬ 
tables as Leeks, Onions, Cauliflowers, and 
Cabbages. These are all gross feeders. Mix the 
fresh pig manure with the nightsoil, and also 
add the poultry manure to the heap, and form a 
compost. Tarn it over twice, then spread on 
ground and dig in deeply. If the Onion and 
Leek beds were top-dressed with wood-ashes or 
soot, and raked in before sowing, they would be 
more likely to escape the attacks of maggot.— 
William Phillips, Bocle, Chester 

11209.— Seed Potatoes.— If you hadspread 
the Potatoes out in a light position, the shoots 
they made would have been strong and of 
a green colour. If they are long and weak, it is 
as well to rub them off; they will sprout out 
strongly in the ground, and do well. The first 
shoots are the best though, and they can be 
saved by spreading the tubers out in a light, 
airy place, and even if they have sprouted a little 
they can easily be planted in thatstate.—J. D. E. 

- ** A Young Tatar” has been wrongly ad¬ 
vised as to how to treat his seed Potatoes. If 
they are nicely sprouted, all they require to stop 
them from growing too long and weakly is to 
remove them into a light place free from frost; 
this will stop the growth of the shoots, and cause 
them to assume a green colour and become 
strong and wiry. It would weaken them very 
much to break off the shoots, either now or at 
planting time. Your acquaintance who recom¬ 
mended you to do this must, indeed, be a novice 
of the first water. When you want advice on 
any gardening matters in future, do not go to 
your friend for it.— William Phillips, Boole, 
Chester. 

-If the shoots are more than 2-inches 

long, or if they have been damaged in any way— 
crushed at the top or loosened at the bottom— 
they mu9t be broken off, and the tnber mast be 
started again. This entails a loss of three weeks 
or a month. 8hoots are of little use on seed 
Potatoes unless accompanied by rootlets roand 
the base. It may, however, be well to remember, 
in the case of any scarce kinds, or of untried 
seedlings, that the shoots broken off will take 
root in gentle heat, and produce fine plants for 
setting out, the tubers being thus utilised two 
or three times.—J okleton. 


Best edgings for garden walks- 

—Where dead edgings are employed, both for 
wear and appearance, I have found nothing 
better than the Staffordshire tiles with plain 
rolled top. They are hard, and therefore not 
liable to beoome broken by frost or a knock in 
digging or kicking against them, and they are 
not so conspicuous as the notched patterns, 
which will not bear rough usage. There is, how¬ 
ever, to my mind, something objectionable in 
all dead edgings, and I should therefore ad vise all 
who use tiles to make the earth well up at 
the back, and plant there either Thrift, Gentians 
Sedums, Sempervivums, Cerastium tomento- 
inm, Violets, or other suitable plants, that will 
partly or entirely hide them, and make long | 
lines of beauty. Gentiana acaulis is lovely in 
spring, and there is no place where it looks 
more at home than by the side of garden walks; 
and a dead edging forms a capital support for it, 
as it likes moisture, and can drive its rootsdown 
the side of the tiles and find what it wants. 
Large pebble stones, however, or flints, do nearly 
as well as the tiles, and in many places may be 
got for next to nothing; the stones are found in 
gravelly soil, and the flints in chalk. The ground 
that suits Gentians best is that which is some¬ 
what stiff and close, in which they flourish and 
flower in the greatest profusion. If old plants 
can be got, now is the time to set to work with 
them, as at this season they are just starting 
into growth, and may be divided by being pulled 
Jtpart, and so increased to almost to any extent. 
jTne quickest and beat way of planting is t 

r bble the pieces in, and when doiDg so, the soo 
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should be pressed close, and a good watering 
given immediately afterwards, so as to settle the 
soil about the roots, in order that they may get 
hold at once, and have a fair start. If Violets 
are made use of, the Czar is the most suitable 
kind; it is a strong grower, carries plenty of 
foliage, and is one of the freest of bloomers. 
Runners dibbled in now will soon make fine 
plants that will get together during the summer, 
and become crowded with flowers next spring. 
Thrift prefers light land ; it is a native of the 
sea shore, where it is found growing freely in 
sand ; Armaria grandiflora, a seedling from A. 
maritima, is the finest, bnt as yet plants of it 
are not over plentiful. A. maritima may be had 
cheap, and if the tufts are pulled apart, many 
pieces may be made and long rows formed in 
very quick time. Daisies also make pretty 
edgings, especially when the red and white are 
mixed.—S. 

Cure for blight.—I have found tbe fol¬ 
lowing a perfect cure for blight. Add two table- 
spoonfuls of soft soap to a gallon of bailing 
water; syringe well with the liquid when luke 
warm. In about an hour’s time syringe with 
clean cold water, and you will be able to wash 
all your enemies off dead. It will do the plants 
no harm, as they appear of a darker and 
healthier green after the application.—H. J 


THE COMING- WEEK'S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Camellias making their growth must be 
liberally treated with water at the root, and the 
atmosphere around them should be kept moist; 
during bright weather, too, a shading of some 
kind must be placed over them. A good stock 
of the autumn-blooming Sedum purpureum 
should now be potted and placed in cold frames. 
These will be found very useful for the conser¬ 
vatory during September. Lilies in pots should 
be moved to cold frames if possible as soon as 
they show above the soil; here they should be 
kept with their tops close up to the glass ; the 
lights should be drawn completely off during the 
day—unless there is danger of the soil getting 
saturated by too great a downpour of rain—put¬ 
ting them on again at night, but leaving them 
tilted, so as to allow an abundance of air when 
there is no likelihood of fiost. The frames 
should be placed where they will get all the sun 
and light possible. If frames le not available, 
instead of keeping the plants to get drawD in a 
house, put them under a south wall with a 
slight framework over to protect from frost, 
laying the pots down on their sides when the 
weather is very wet. Where a good selection of 
Lilies is made they are essentially amateur’s 
! plants, as they afford a succession of bloom last¬ 
ing a considerable time, and are easily grown. 
Flowering Heaths, such as Erica Cavendishi and 
the different varieties of E. ventricosa, must not 
be allowed to suffer from the want of water now 
when the flowers are formed, otherwise many 
of them will not come to perfection. Choro- 
zemas, Eriostemons, and other free-growing 
plants, should be slightly pruned now when they 
have finished blooming, and should receive a 
liberal shift, when they will soon start into free 
growth again and quickly make large specimens. 

Flower Garden. 

All beds or borders that have been manured 
and dug up roughly will now be in excellent 
condition for planting, and should be forwarded 
as far as possible by planting edgings of some 
hardy or partially hardy plants now so much 
used for that purpose, more especially succulents 
that have been wintered in cold frames, the 
spaces thus vacated being now required for 
hardening off plants of a tender character. 
Avoid cold draughts in the case of all plants 
recently removed from warm structures, and 
only nse water that has been chilled, as plants 
of all kinds are even more liable to injury from 
sudden changes or chills at the root than from 
anything that can happen to the top growth. 
Sowings may now be made of Sweet Peas, Con¬ 
volvulus major, Tropaeolums of various sorts, 
Mignonette, and many kinds of annuals. See 
that recently-transplanted trees and shrubs are 
securely staked, and avoid the necessity for much 
water at the root by a timely application of a 
mulching of some kind, for the sun's rays are 
powerfal, and east winds extract moisture from 
the soil very rapidly. 


Herbaceous borders.— The majority of the 
plants having pushed through the mulching, the 
pointing up and general dressing of the beds 
must be proceeded with. By this time Phloxes, 
Pentstemons, Carnations, Pinks, Primulas, and 
old plants of Hollyhocks wintered in pots in 
cold pits will have been hardened off, and tbe 
weather continuing favourable, planting may be ~ 
proceeded with, in order to make room for 
Auriculae, Carnations, tender Primulas, and 
other things recently shifted into their blooming 
pots. The planting should be performed when 
the soil is in good working order, and small 
sprays of Spruce or Yew shelter from bright sun 
and cutting winds. On warm soils, the planting 
of Gladiolus will be well advanced, but in cold, 
damp localities the first half of April is quite 
early enough. The only implement that should 
be recognised in herbaceous borders is a four- 
tin ed steel fork, and if one be obtainable that 
has seen some service all the better, as it will be 
in every way more suited for the work than a 
new one. All that is necessary in the way of 
digging will be to turn in the manure which was 
put on in winter to a depth of 3 inches, or just 
sufficient to get it covered with soil. 

Hardy Ferns.— These will now be pushing 
up their young fronds, and where well sheltered 
from spring frosts, should at once have any 
protection, such as Bracken or any similar 
covering, removed from their crowns. If their 
winter covering be allowed to remain on after 
they once make a start, it is almost impossible 
to remove it without damaging tbe young 
growth, the effects of which will be seen for the 
rest of the season. In the case of the more tender 
varieties this may be replaced by a mnlching of 
half-decayed leaves, which will not only afford 
the necessary protection now, but will be of 
great benefit during tbe summer by giving a 
gentle stimulus to the roots besides keeping 
them in a uniform state as to moisture. As the 
fronds protrude through this they should have 
the additional shelter of a few branches of ever 
greens stack round them, so as to ward off cut 
ting winds and late spring frosts, that would 
otherwise be fatal to the young growth. Even 
the hardiest are very liable to injury just as 
they are unfolding their fronds, and therefore 
the site for the outdoor fernery should be as 
sheltered as possible. Where it is desired to 
divide and increase any, or to effect a re-arrange¬ 
ment, now is the best time to commence such 
operations, as at no season do Ferns transplant 
so readily, and with so little check to their 
future development, as when they are just be¬ 
ginning to grow. In dividing them, it should be 
done with a sharp instrument, making a olean 
cut right through the roots. See that each piece 
has a separate crown, or that the fleshy roots of 
such as creep under the surface have the neces¬ 
sary eyes to push into growth. Where peat is 
not easily accessible in sufficient quantity to 
mix with the loam for the purpose of planting 
tbe more choice kinds, it may be substituted by 
a good dressing of leaf-soil, which answers 
almost equally well. If the latter can be ob¬ 
tained in sufficient quantities to top-dress each 
of the plants they will be materially benefited. 

Beds of Carnations and Picotees may still be 
planted. When getting the plants from the 
nursery it is best to state that they are required 
for open-air culture; many varieties are weak 
growers, and do not succeed so well in the open 
ground as they do in pots. Pansies are now 
growing freely. If it is intended to have a good 
display six weeks or so after this, all early 
flowers must be picked off, and the stems must 
also be pegged down as they increase in growth. 
Stir the surface of the ground if required. 
Phloxes, Delphiniums, Ac., are now making 
rapid growth, and sticks must be placed to the 
stems to prevent them from being snapped by 
the wind. A large plant of a Delphinium may 
throw up a dozen or a score of stems; many of 
the weaker ones may be removed; but, by care¬ 
fully training out the stems, and supporting two 
or three by means of astoutish stick, six or eight 
sticks may be required for one plant—a better 
plan than binding np the whole like a faggot, 
with one stick in the centre. Phloxes are treated 
in the same way. 

Lawns.— For newly-seeded lawns bone-dust, 
fresh loam, or thoroughly rotted manure may be 
used with great advantage, while for fining the 
quality of Graes on rich soils a sowing of soot, 
finely sifted ashes, or burnt earth will be found 
most suitable. The constant mowing of lawns 
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will now require regular attention, and, assuming 
that the machines are in working order, a 
thorough sweeping and rolling will greatly 
facilitate and improve the appearance of the 
work, while it saves the newly-set knives from 
strain or injury at the outset. Get all edgings 
pared or clipped, remove weeds, and face the 
walks with new gravel where requisite. Where 
salt is used for the destruction of weeds a supply 
should be in store, ready for sowing in dry 
weather as soon as the seeds which dropped last 
autumn have germinated. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —At the present time, perhaps the 
most important matter connected with late 
Vines, which will now be starting into rapid 
growth, is to be certain that the borders have 
had a sufficiency of water to thoroughly moisten 
them throughout—a not very easy matter, 
taking into account the long time that water 
has had to be withholden from them, more par¬ 
ticularly in cases where the Grapes were left to 
hang on the Vines; therefore, if any doubt 
exists as to deficiency on this score, fork down 
to the very bottom of the borders in one or two 
places that seem likely to be the driest, and if 
the soil on being pressed in the hand does not 
adhere, then water is still required. Mulch the 
borders thinly with stable litter, and keep up a 
humid temperature of 60° in the coldest 
weather; and whenever it is sunny give air 
early, and as carefully as if for early Vines, 
closing up by 2.30 with a renewed application 
of humidity, when if 85° are reached, the Vines 
will revel in the extra warmth. Disbud as soon 
as the best bunches can be discerned, leaving 
two shoots on each spur in the case of old Vines, 
but one only in the case of young and vigorous 
ones. Those in flower, Muscats more particu¬ 
larly, demand hourly attention to secure a good 
“ set/ If a circulation of warm, dry air, to dis¬ 
turb the pollen, could at all times be maintained, 
artificial fertilisation would be best left alone; 
but as this is impossible (at all events in spring, 
when biting easterly winds are the rule), it is 
best to resort to artificial aid, which should be 
used when the highest temperature has been 
attained. The removal of surplus bunches before 
blossoming rather than after that period would 
tend to ensure a better “ set." Lateral growths 
should be left intact till after the fruit is set. 
Grapes that are stoning should be kept at as 
equal a temperature as possible—say 66° at 
night and 76° by day, declining proportionately 
in exceptionally cold weather. A moderately 
humid, ammonia-charged atmosphere should 
still be maintained, but as the Grapes approach 
the saccharine state, moisture should be gradually 
withheld. 

Habdy fruit. —The present, as far as fruit 
culture is concerned, is the most critical period 
of the whole year, for a single night's frost may 
do a large amount of injury; hence the import¬ 
ance of adopting preventive measures to ward 
ofE frost, let the oost of labour to do so be what 
it may. Evergreen boughs and Birch or Hazel 
spray, straw, or hay bands, netting or canvas 
fixed to short poles, are all handy and effective 
protectors for walls that have not—as walls 
should have—proper movable blinds. Small 
bushes, lines of cordons, and espaliers can be 
protected in the same way as wall fruits, the 
labour of doing so being by no means so formid¬ 
able as one might imagine. Where there are 
movable curtains to walls, they should be kept 
down during bright sunshine, to retard the 
opening of the blossoms in hopes that the ad¬ 
vanced season may bring freedom from frost when 
the flowers are fully expanded; and, no matter 
what the weather may be, the coverings should 
be let down nightly, and on frosty mornings be 
allowed to remain down for some time after the 
sun shines, and during the prevalence of keen 
east and north-easterly winds they should also 
be left down. 

Vegetables. 

The earliest Potatoes will soon be above ground, 
and vigilance will be required to keep the soil 
well drawn over them till the haulm gets too I 
high for this being done, when stable litter or 
Bracken shaken lightly over them will form an 
efficient protection against any ordinary frost. 
In dry weather the hoe is a great economiser of 
labour, and at this early season, though the 
weeds are barely discernable, it should be in full 
swing among all growing crops, such as Spinach, 
Cabbage, Broccoli, Lettuces, and Parsley, when 
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it will both aid growth and destroy weeds. In 
the event of showery weather, a sharp look-out 
for slugs will be requisite, or Cauliflowers, Let¬ 
tuces, and similar plants will sooa disappear. 
The best trap for these is bran put down in small 
heaps, of about a tablespoonful each, near the 
plants, early in the morning and late at night. 
On this they will be found feeding, and can be 
destroyed. Lime, soot, and wood ashes all more 
or less deter them, but bran is the best remedy. 
It is yet rather soon to sow the general stock of 
Broccoli and Kales, not but what they would do 
best if sown now and grown on without check ; 
but, as oftener than not they have to be planted 
on land that has been cropped with early Peas 
or Potatoes, the plants are apt to get stunted 
ere the ground is at liberty for them, so it is 
beet to sow late; still, the early kinds should 
now be sown, and also a few Savoys and Scotch 
Kale. We ‘Usually sow thinly in drills 1 foot 
apart, and then no transplanting, other than the 
final one, is required. Potatoes, Carrots, and 
Radishes in frames should be well aired—indeed, 
on bright days the lights should now be entirely 
off; more water will also be required, and a 
spindly growth of Carrots and Radishes pre¬ 
vented by timely thinning. 

Late Peas.— In the majority of soils these 
are best sown in trenches made something simi¬ 
lar to those for Celery. It is an advantage to 
have the trenches prepared a month or six weeks 
before it is necessary to sow the Peas, especially 
if the summer should turn out to be dry. In 
gardens, however, where close and continuous 
cropping must be adopted, it is often requisite 
that late Peas should follow Broccoli or some 
other crops, that cannot be removed till just 
before the ground is required for the Peas, and 
in that case, if it is possible to clear off a row 
here and there at suitable intervals apart, it 
will be advisable to do so. In planting the 
Broccoli, by marking where the Pea rows will 
come, and at each of those places planting a row 
of some kind of Broccoli that will turn in during 
March or April, making some little allowance 
for the variation of the seasons, this might easily 
be done. In preparing trenches for Peas, they 
should be, if possible, from 15 inches to 18 inches 
wide and 1 foot deep, and from 4 inches to 6 inches 
of manure should be placed in the bottom of them, 
and thoroughly incorporated with the next foot of 
soil beneath. Some portion of the soil taken 
out should then be returned, in order that the 
trench may not be more than 6 inches below the 
level of the surrounding soil. This will be ample 
for watering, and deeper trenches only lessen 
the depth of soil available for the roots of the 
plants. The thorough and deep incorporation 
of the manure in the bottom of the trenches is, 
however, an important matter, as it tends to 
encourage the roots to descend beyond the in¬ 
fluence of heat and drought, and, consequently, 
they are rendered less liable to the attacks of 
mildew. Where sticks are easily obtained, tall 
Peas are better than dwarf ones, and Ne Plus 
Ultra of tall kinds, and British Queen, are still 
two of the best, and for late use they may be 
planted in quantities at intervals of a fortnight 
from May 1 till the middle of June. 

Cucumbers. —Bearing plants should be gone 
over three times a week, for the purpose of 
stopping, thinning, and regulating the growths, 
as the quality of the fruit depends in a great 
measure upon the full and healthy development 
of the foliage. Enoourage the formation of roots 
by keeping up a bottom-heat of 80° to 85° and 
frequent top-dressings with good compost, some¬ 
what heavier than that recommended for winter 
use. Water well with good diluted liquid some 
degrees warmer than the bed, and fill tjie evapo¬ 
rating pans with it two or three times a week. 
It will be necessary to syringe twice a day, 
wetting every available surface, as a means of 
keeping the plants in health and free from in¬ 
sects, to avoid shading if the fruit can be kept 
from soalding, and to keep the interior of the 
house clean aod free from all decaying matter. 
Sowings may now be made of ridge and other 
hardy kinds for planting out after Potatoes and 
under hand-glasses. 


Bats in fernery.— My remarks on the 
destruction of these in a late number of Gar¬ 
dening Illustrated seem to have been mis¬ 
understood. It would never do to poison rats 
or mice in a dwelling house. The odour of their 
decomposition would be intolerable, but in gar. 


dens, &c, the case is different. I recommended 
simply a dab or two of tar, but M Rusticus ” gave 
a good sousing to his captive, and no doubt, as 
happened to one of mine, he perished in his ran 
or burrow. However, the sappers and miners of 
his troop were not thus to be outdone, and they 
quickly made a new departure and lecovexed 
their position. There was then nothing for it 
but to dig up the flowers of that part of the 
parterre and place tarred flags and slates all 
along the assailable ground. I did so, and saw 
no more of them; and latterly, in a different 
yard and garden, this process has succeeded. 
Yet, nothing so scares rats as cats, and by set¬ 
ting one nuisance against another, the former 
soon seek other fields for their ravages.— 
M. W. R. _ 

ROSES. 

Election of Rosee. —Many readers of 
Gardening, I am sure, would, with myself, like 
to thank Mr. Walters, “Sam,” and others 
who have so kindly given their advice with 
regard to the selection and growing of Roses, 
and who have them, as Canon Hole writes, “ not 
only in their gardens, but in their hearts." I 
am, like “ K. W.,” somewhat disappointed to read 
the list of the Rose election of 1883, and for 
this reason. Eight years ago I planted a small 
Mar6chal Neil in the front of my house (facing 
south), two years later it had grown consider¬ 
ably, and I had some very fine blooms there¬ 
from. It now covers a large area, blooming 
each year most profuiely, and I cut hundreds 
of very handsome flowers from it. Last year as 
late as November I had several really good 
blooms, and this January have cut two. Three 
years ago I was told it had canker, and would 
die, my informant charitably characterising 
Mar6ohal Niel as a short-lived Rose. Of course, 
there are always croakers, and I determined not 
to lose my Rose without a struggle. I there¬ 
fore got some rough boards put round and filled 
in with fresh mould. I found it then made 
some new roots, and it is now as flourishing as 
ever. I frequently cut from it in the summer 
eighty or ninety Roses at one time. It had no 
protection during the winter of 1880-81, when 
the frost was so severe and the snow laid so long, 
with the exception of a slight mulching of 
manure at the roots; but I must here observe 
the overhanging eaves give a top protection. I 
am altogether proud of my Mar6cbal, and disap¬ 
pointed in notseeing it included in 1883 elec¬ 
tion. I wish to encourage all amateurs (like 
myself) if possible, and I would press on them 
to include in their list of Roees Mar6chal Niei. 
I am pleased to say I have over sixty Rose 
trees out-of-doors, besides some two dozen in 
pots under glass, all planted with my own hands 
and loved accordingly.—S. P. 

11169.— Greenhouse Roses —“J. H. D ” 
requires information as to pruning and treating 
his greenhouse Roses, which be says consist of 
the following kinds. Cheshunt Hybrid, Reve 
d’Or, Gloire de Dijon, Niphetos, Perle de Jardin, 
and General Jacqueminot. The first five being 
Teas, require different treatment from the latter, 
which belongs to the Hydrid Perpetuate. The 
pruning of the Teas should consist in taking ont 
any weak shoots entirely, and very slightly 
shortening some of the over-vigorous ones. Gene¬ 
ral Jacqueminot will bear cutting back to, say, 
three good eyes on the strongest shoots. Now is 
the time to operate on them. Out in the Heliotrope 
sufficient to cause bushy growth and young 
wood, and repot when needed.—W. Phillips, 
Hoole, Chester. 


11168.— Shrubs under trees to form a 
fence.—As •' B. A. N.” desires to grow a live 
screen between his grounds and the public read, 
he should select large established plants of oval¬ 
leaved or evergreen Privet, and he will not have 
to wait long for the desired screen ; of course, 
liberal treatment will be necessary in the way of 
manure, as the Privet is a gross feeder and a 
very free-rooting plant, and generally succeeds 
well in the smoky atmosphere of towns and tbeir 
suburbs. Purchase some plants 4 feet in height, 
and put them in without delay. — William 
Phillips, Hoole, Chester. 

11210.—Black Thorn failing.—Probably the ground 
requires draining * if so, drain it, and dnst the trem 
thickly with quicklime when they are wet A good dress¬ 
ing of Ume spread over the ground would do great good. 
The trees like It. and the Moss dislikes it very much.— 
J, D. K. 
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AN ITALIAN GARDEN IN SURREY. under each bush with a good layer of spent tan, Too much air cannot be given after they are 
Thb accompanying little sketch was taken last 3 inches thick at least, extending as far as the established in the 4^-inch pots. It would be ad- 
summer in the garden of Lord Arthur Russell, branches spread. This will prevent the fly from visable to grow a few for flowering in the winter, 

near Shere, in Surrey. We think it may interest rising out of the ground. In years past I have so choose what you require for that purpose and 

our readers, as showing how a plain brick wall had my bushes completely denuded of leaves. In pot into 6-inch pots, using rather more loam 
and a few hardy plants can, with very little 1882 I was nearly free of the pest, and last year than leaf-mould, and add a little charcoal 
trouble orexpense.be made to look pleasing and quite so, which I attribute to the dressing of broken into small pieces to help to keep the soil 
original. The effect intended is a reminiscence tan. Should they make their appearance, not- porous, others that you would have flower in the 
of Italy. This is here done by means of a withstanding the dressing of tan, repeated 4£-inch pots give them a little artificial manure. 
pergola of wooden beams, with one end resting syringing with a solution of two ounces of soft- As the double varieties do not produce seed 

on the top of the wall and the other on uprights, soap to a pail of water is a great help, but it is freely, I would strongly advise the buying of a 

and by a square brick tank. Add a plain pedi- an imperfect cure, as the youBg caterpillars good plant from some nursery which could be 
ment to the wall, and you have one of those being always on the underneath surface of the increased by pegging the growths down towards 
fountains which the traveller so often meets leaves, are somewhat difficult to get at.—R. B. S. the edge of the pot, filling up with soil sufficient 

with in Italy. In the present case a fine terra - Spread a thick coating of spent tanner’s just to cover a portion of the shoot that is pegged 

cotta mask by Mr. Boehm is fixed to the wall, bark underneath the bushes at once. A good down; place the plant in a warm house and 
and feeds the basin from a rain-water cistern, plan is to take a spade and remove about 3 inches when rooted take off the cuttings and put in 
On the left of the fountain we found the Italian or 4 inches of the soil from under the bushes small pots, using soil similar to that recommen- 
Cane (Arundo Donax) growing to a height of during the winter to another part of the garden, ded for the single varieties ; replace them in a 
8 feet or 10 feet: also Bambusa Metake, Arun- replacing it with some good soil from the vege- warm house till they show signs of growing 
dinaria Falconeri, and Carex pendula. Among table quarters. The soil from the Gooseberry freely, when the after treatment is in all repects 
the plants on the right were the large Cottage trees ought to be trenched down a good depth, similar to the single varieties.—J. Hinton. 
Balsam, the Giant Tobacco, and the Giant Sow As a further precaution, spread some spent tan 11220.— Arum Lily not flowering.— 
Thistle (Sonchus palustris), a British plant, under the bushes in February.—J. D. E. It is for the want of rest this plant does not 

growing to a height of 6 feet. Climbing on the 11214.— Vine leaves falling off.— When flower. As soon as the plant has completed its 
beams were the large-leaved Aristolochia and you say the heat is 70°, it is taken for granted growth, dry it down gradually, and as soon as it 
Vitis Isabella, a sort of Foxgrape much used in that you mean the night temperature. If so, 6° can be done with safety and surety from frost, 
Germany as an ornamental creeper. We suggest less would be better. As the border is inside say in May or June, shake the plant out of its 
that a clump or two of maize would much add probably the roots do not get enough water. The pot, and all soil from its roots. Cut away the 
to the southern charac- roots to within 2 inches 


ter of the nook. There 
is no doubt that much 
could in this way be 
done to give colour and 
picturesqueness to 
small places. The Ita¬ 
lian garden which ac¬ 
companies the palatial 
villa, with its terraces, 
fountains, balustrades, 
and statues, we all 
know, and it is to be 
found here and there 
in England. But what 
we should like to see 
more often attempted 
are the common, and 
yet truly beautiful, bits 
of Italian gardening. 
In the south they are 
produced by the na¬ 
tural character of the 
vegetation, bj the sim¬ 
ple architecture of the 
dwellings, by the use 
of stone walls instead 
of green hedges, and 
chiefly by neglect. But 
a neglected English 
garden is not pictur¬ 
esque. Where the vege¬ 
tation is luxuriant, no¬ 
thing can surpass a real 





An Italian Corner in a Surrey Garden. 


of its crown; plant it 
out in the garden in 
some light, rich soil. 
The leaves will all 
wither, and nothing 
will be seen of it for 
six or seven weeks. 
Then it will begin to 
push its way through 
the surface soil again. 
As soon as the leaves 
begin to unfold them¬ 
selves, lift it carefully 
with a good ball of 
earth, damaging the 
roots as little as pos¬ 
sible, and pot it. If a 
good crown, it will re¬ 
quire a 6-inch or 7-inch 
pot, soil three parts 
good loam and a little 
silver sand, and one 
part good rotten ma¬ 
nure. Placeitinasome- 
what shady and close 
pit or frame till esta¬ 
blished ; it can then be 
taken to a cool green¬ 
house and there remain. 
As soon as the pot is 
well filled with roots 
give it a shift into a pot 
a size larger. When 


English garden, but 

in such high and dry, sandy and sunny gardens 
as are found among the lovely commons of 
Surrey, we say—try the popular Italian garden ; 
try to make an Italian vignette of an arid corner. 
If creepers will not smother your wall, then cut 
an archway through it; place a well-shaped pot 
over the archway, with an Aloe or a Yucca in it; 
plant House Leeks, Wallflowers, Snapdragons, 
and Linaria in every crevice, and when the sun 
shines you will envy no one. Those among our 
readers who know the lovely gardens of the 
various royal palaces and farms of Potsdam, 
with their wonderful southern character, will 
understand our enthusiasm for these effects. 
Potsdam was embellished by the late King 
Frederick William IV. (brother of the present 
Emperor), who cared more for horticulture than 
for war, and who was, therefore, in no high 
repute among the Prussians. He visited Italy 
whenever he could, and made sketches there 
himself, which he carried out in his northern 
and sandy Potsdam with a success which all 
artists and all gardeners admire. 

FRUIT. 

11231.— Gooseberry trees and eater- 

pillars.—The chrysalis of the Gooseberry-fly re¬ 
mains in the earth under the bushes during the 
autumn and winter. The fly emerges from the 
chrysalis in the warm spring weather, and lays 
its eggs on the under ride of the young leaves. 
The best plan will be at once to cover the earth 


leaves may have been caught by the sun, owing 
to the ventilators not being opened early 
enough. You ought to find out whether there is 
any defect in the drainage, and by examining 
the border you can also ascertain whether it is 
too wet or too dry.—J. D. E. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

Culture of Chinese Primroses.— That 
the Chinese Primrose (Primula sinensis) is 
regarded as among the most popular of flowering 
plants is not to be wondered at, seeing how 
valuable it is for decorative purposes, either in 
the greenhouse, conservatory, or sitting room. A 
simple mode of cultivation is given in the 
following remarks. Procure a packet of seed 
and sow at once. Commence by draining the 
pan well and use soil composed of loam, leaf- 
mould, and sand sifted through a fine sieve. 
Give the soil a good watering before sowing the 
seed. After sowing cover the seed very lightly, 
and place in a temperature of 66° to 60°. Great 
care is necessary in raising Primulas ; I find it 
best to keep the pan covered with paper or Moss, 
till the seedlings appear. When the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, pot them singly in 
3-inch pots and return them to a warm house, 
keeping them shaded and as close to the glass as 
possible; give them a shift into 4^-inch pots as 
the plants require it, and remove them to a cold 
pit, keeping it close for a few days, after which 
air should be given on all favourable occasions 


again established, wa¬ 
ter once or twice a week with liquid manure, 
or sprinkle the surface with artificial manure 
occasionally and water it in. When treated in 
this way I have never known the Arum Lily to 
fail. By forcing you can have the plants in 
flower at Christmas, but if left to themselves in 
a cool greenhouse they will flower from February 
till after Easter.— Geo. Harris. 

- This plant should be grown in very rich 

soil. Leave it in the pot it is in until the end of 
May, and plant it out-of-doors in rich soil. 
They do best in Celery trenches. About the 
end of September the plant will be strong 
enough to repot in an 8-inch pot. Do not let 
it want for water during the summer.—J.D.E. 

11221.— Fine-leaved Begonias —When 
these plants develop long, lanky stems, it is 
best to cut the tops of some of them and put 
them in as cuttings. They will soon form roots 
in a little bottom heat. If you have nothing 
but the greenhouse, it will be better not to do 
this for a month yet. The middle of April is a 
good time to repot them.—J. D. E. 

11226.— Plants under greenhouse 
stage.—Ferns would be the best plants for this ; 
and Farfugium grande does well. The surface 
of the bed could be made green by encouraging 
Lycopodium denticulatum to grow over it. Las- 
trea Standishi, and the best forms of our own 
male Fern, L. Filix-mas, do well. Polystichum 
angulare in variety are also excellent for th 
purpose; the variety proliferum is one of the 
best.—J. D. E. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


11212.—Hyacinths after flowering.— 
After these have flowered in glasses, they are 
scarcely worth looking after. Doubtless your 
plants have been indoors, and the leaves are so 
tender that they cannot at once be placed out- 
of-doors. The only way is to plant them close 
together in fine sandy soil in a frame. It is not 
necessary to shade cuttings that are being struck 
in water. You should tie a small ball of decayed 
Moss round the base of each cutting. The 
roots will run into the Moss, and the young 
plants can be more easily planted in fine soil 
with the tuft of roots and Moss attached to 
them.—J. D. E. 

11211— Chrysanthemum cuttings — 
You are bringing up the young plants too 
tenderly. They are perhaps too far removed 
from the glass. It is best to pot off the young 
plants singly in small pots as soon as they are 
rooted. The best potting material is good rich 
loam, to which has been added a small portion of 
crushed bones, leaf-mould, and rotten stable 
manure. Do not turn them out-of-doors until 
May.—J. D. E. 

11233.—Chinese Primulas.—A cold frame with 
its back to the south Is the best place for these during 
the summer. The lights may be removed almost entirely 
during the day.—J. D. E. 

11219.— Repotting Heliotropes’.— Tke plan 
ought to be repotted in an 84 -inch pot.—J. D. E. 


sound. The large bulbs we put 6 inches apart 
in the frame and the small ones 4 inches. We 
keep the frame closed and give no water until 
the young growths are seen peeping through the 
soil. On cold nights mats are placed on the 
frame to keep out frost; we find about the 
second week in April that the young growths 
begin to come through, and then a little air is 
given on mild days, and sufficient water is 
supplied as often as it is required to keep the 
soil moist. As growth advances more air is 
given until the season is so far advanced as to 
allow the lights to be taken off during the day¬ 
time. In a general way I may say that we begin 
to take off the lights about the middle of May. 
We do this to induce a short, sturdy growth and 
to get the plants gradually inured to the air. 
For bedding purposes they do not want any 
coddling, because they are not more tender than 
the majority of plants used for summer bedding. 
Prepared in this way I have no hesitation in 
saying that we have no other tender plants used 
for the summer decoration of the flower garden 
that can equal these Begonias for creating a 
solid mass of flower in so short a time after 
being planted out. I put out my plants last 
year on the 1st of June, and in a fortnight after 
that date they were in full flower, and continued 
in that state all the summer. It is only right I 
should say that I have tried plants raised from 
seed early in the year, and carefully nursed them 


selves of fading flowers; and any attempt to 
pinch them or otherwise interfere with their 
growth will injure them. In an ordinary summer 
and in a suitable soil they will thrive without 
the aid of the watering pot. In a word, it is 
only necessary to plant fair-sized well-prepared 
plants as just advised in order to secure the 
most satisfactory results. C. 


BEDDING FORMS OF TAGETES. 

The pretty dwarf Tagetes, of which the annexed 
is an illustration, is a variety that owes its 
existence to unceasing care in selection. There 
is nothing specially striking in the individual 
flowers, which are small and insignificant, but 
the decorative charm or effect of the variety is 
found not ODly in its dwarfness, but in tbe 
wondrous abundance with which the flowers are 
produced. The colour, too—a bright orange— 
gives a hue that is singularly striking either in 
lines or in masses, and, allied to the ease and 
cheapness with which the plants can be raised, 
renders it at once one of the most popular and 
effective of bedding plants. It was raised at 
Messrs. Carter <fc Co.’s seed farms at Dedham. It 
is the glory of all the tender Marigolds, all mem¬ 
bers of the Tagetes family, that once beginning 
to flower, cease not to produce bloom inces¬ 
santly until frost finally destroys it. It is this 
feature which makes the single-flowered forms of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS FOR BEDDING. 
That these Begonias should prove unsatisfactory 
as bedding plants when selected without due 
regard to the purpose for which they are required 
is to me a matter of no surprise, because amongst 
this important class of plants may be found 
varieties and forms suitable for almost any pur¬ 
pose if judiciously selected. Many admirably 
suited for exhibition plants are useless as 
bedders, and varieties which make admirable 
bedders would make but indifferent exhibition 
plants. For all practical purposes the different 
types may be divided into three, viz., the strong 
and erect growers as exhibition plants; those 
with a drooping habit for hanging baskets ; and 
between these two there is an intermediate type 
suitable for outdoor decoration. It is of this 
class I wish to speak, but I may state at tbe 
outset that in some respects my experience of 
Begonias as bedding plants has been disappoint¬ 
ing. I have had my seed from the best sources, 
and although I have raised a large number of 
plants, not more than one-third of the number 
have been adapted for garden decoration; they, 
in fact, comprised a fair proportion of the three 
types just enumerated. To speak plainly, only 
those with an intermediate growth and which 
produce red or crimson flowers are of any use as 
bedding plants. This I learned early in the days 
of Begonia culture, and I have not yet seen 
sufficient reason to alter my opinion. Unless 
one goes in for saving one’s own seed and raising 
one’s own plants it is impossible to form a fair 
estimate 01 the value of tuberous Begonias as 
bedders. Plants raised from ordinary mixed 
seed as received from seedsmen, although well 
worth conservatory culture, are useless when 
planted out in the open ground, and where 
Begonias have failed as bedding plants it is plain 
that the selection of unsuitable varieties has 
been the cause. My own practice has been to 
save my own seed and raise my own plants. I 
have made it a pcint to avoid all colours except 
crimsons and reds, and I have been careful to 
Secure seed from plants of moderate 
height, and with a neat, compact habit. I have 
always sown it as soon as ripe, which is generally 
about the middle of August. Seeds sown at that 
time will produce bulbs next spring about the 
size of large Marrow Peas. These are grown the 
next summer in cold frames, where they produce 
bulbs large enough to bed out the following 
year. From this time little management is 
needed. About the middle of March a two-light 
frame is placed on a hard bottom in the frame 
ground, facing south. A depth of about 9 inches 
of soil is then placed in the frame; in this the 
bulbs are planted, and I may here state that we 
take our bulbs from tbe floor of a bouse in which 
only just enough fire heat is used all the winter 
to keep out frost; to this place they are taken 
in autumn when they are lifted from the beds, 
and we take no further notice of them until 
spring, when we always find them plump and 
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on until bedding-out time, but, compared with 
one-year-old plants treated on the cold principle, 
they are nowhere. 

Planting the beds.— This much it may 
perhaps be necessary to say, that although the 
Begonia does not like fresh, strong manure, its 
growth is much stronger and more lasting when 
the soil is fairly deep, somewhat light in texture, 
and made rather rich by incorporating with it 
some thoroughly rotten manure, and where 
practicable it is best to manure the beds in the 
autumn. When ready for planting we take a 
fork and lift the plants carefully out of the bed 
of soil, place them on a hand-barrow, and carry 
them to where they are wanted. When planting, 
the crowns should not be placed more than an 
inch under the surface, and as Begonias are fine 
rooting subjects, the soil about the bulbs should 
be made rather fine. Avoid too thick planting. 
When I first began bedding out Begonias I made 
a serious mistake in planting them too thickly ; 
the consequence was there was not room for the 
development of lateral growth, and the result 
was the plants did not show their true character. 
Instead of branching outward they made upward 
growth, which caused them to reach a height 
much greater than they would have done had 
they had more room in which to extend their 
6ide growth. To prevent any disappointment in 
this matter it should be understood that my 
plants are large, with four and five stems rising 
from the bulbs. Amongst the many thousands 
of bedding plants that we put out every year 
not one gives so little trouble as these Begonias. 
They require no stopping; they divest them- 


Tagetes pnmila so effective. They are certain 
from the first to bloom continuously, and if of a 
well-selected strain, to preserve the much desired 
uniformity of height. In spite of this well known 
flowering quality, however, we find some of the 
dwarfer Tagetes used with admirable effect as 
foliaged plants, the pretty and elegantly cut 
leafage proving useful in furnishing green car¬ 
pets for taller plants. Rich soil helps to produce 
an excess of leafage, because the Tagetes, and 
indeed all the Marigold family, prefer soil that 
is poor rather than ri<5h, as that is conducive to 
bloom. Of the double-flowered varieties patula 
nana is perhaps the best, and it is grown 
largely in northern districts, where outdoor 
tender flowers are necessarily short lived. In 
common parlance, all the best known of the 
Tagetes family are called Marigolds, and thus we 
hear of Africans, tall and giant flowered, and of 
French kinds, dwarf and variously flowered, 
but none know them ordinarily by their botanical 
appellations. It would be hardly fair to these fine 
double varieties to class them with the single if 
abundantly flowered bedding Tagetes, because 
the Marigold is a florists’ flower, and displays in 
a very marked degree the improvement which 
the florists have made on what, like the bedding 
Tagetes of the illustration, must once have been 
very poor single flowers. This feature is in no 
flower perhaps more marked than in the huge 
yellow and orange African varieties, as in these 
the petals are indeed wonderfully dense and al¬ 
most countless. As the finest double strains 
still, and probably always will, give us some 
single flowers, we can, without leaving it to the 
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Imagination, gain a pretty exact idea of what is 
the difference between a single and doable 
dower of the African Marigold. Probably no 
plant grown shows this difference more forcibly. 
Further still, perhaps no doable flower presents 
a more marked contrast to the single form, which 
is by reason of the comparison rendered weedy 
and insignificant. Let the rage for single flowers 
become ever so furious, we shall never see single 
African Marigold blooms preferred to the grand 
doable ones, and which all who see them, 
especially in the cool antamn, so much admire. 
Probably few gardeners, even though ever so 
enthusiastic for the gaady yellow hne, have yet 
planted a big bed of African Marigolds. It is 
worth a trial, especially if in a position where the 
wind does not play too fiercely. The effect of abig 
mass of glorious yellow® in diverse shades seen in 
the doll antamn evenings amidst a setting of 
heavy greens, would be such as to make the 
aesthetic rejoice, and the gardener who was so bold 
to determine to go and try again. The striped 
French Marigold has furnished the most popu¬ 
lar of the family for the florist, and it must be 
admitted that of double flowers few can excel 
a really good specimen in form, fulness, or in 
perfection of markings. From the best strain 
ever grown there will not always come perfectly 
marked flowers, for the striping is always some¬ 
what erratic; but some flowers will be as finely 
striped as possibly can be, and will be of good 
doable form. The florist still prefers for the 
production of his exhibition flowers the tall and 
most rambling habited strain; but for all gene¬ 
ral purposes, and specially for pot culture or 
bedding or for ordinary decorative uses, the 
dwarf or compact-habited varieties are best, and 
of these some produce handsomely striped, 
others rich chestnut, others clear yellow or 
orange flowers, and so on, and the amount of 
variety very much enhances the beauty found in 
plants that are so wondrously floriferous. D. 


Seedling Pentstemone. — No hardy 
perennial seeds more freely, none are more 
easily raised from seed than the Pentstemon, 
and here at once are conditions of success in 
caltare that merit the attention of all who have 
gardens. Those who prefer the beautiful to the 
mere botanical will find in a bed of seedling 
Pentstemons, raised from any good strain (and 
it ought to be difficult to get a bad strain just 
now), much variety in colour, and such grand 
spikes of flowers as will be productive of great 
satisfaction. During the past few years the 
named kinds of the Pentstemon have almost 
disappeared, for the simple reason that seed¬ 
lings are as good as the parents, and therefore 
it is useless to propagate by cuttings, and at 
considerable trouble, sorts that can be almost 
duplicated from any packet of seeds. Having 
got some seed that is good, sow in a box or pan 
in a frame or greenhouse during the month of 
April, and when the seedlings are a few inches 
in height plant them out in the borders or in a 
mass in a bed. No matter in what position they 
may be they are gay, but if a bed can be 
devoted to them to flower the next year instead 
of scarlet Pelargoniums, the grower will find, 
I have every reason to believe, that the sacrifice 
(if sacrifice it be) has been more than amply 
re) aid.—A. 

Gardening In the north.— When I first 
attempted to grow flowers myself, I was like 
many others, very ignorant and unsuccessful; 
however, a kind friend lent me a volume of 
Gardening, and in its pages I found all the 
help and direction needed. E versince Ihavetaken 
the work myself, and, thanks to its wise and 
practical instructions, am fast becoming a suc¬ 
cessful gardener. Mr. Sweet’s “Scottish ex¬ 
perience ” has been intensely interesting; but, 
alas, we look upon him as very well off, for, as 
everything goes by com pari sob, he is quite a 

“Southron” to us in from 60° to 61° N. Lat_ 

so near the North Pole that we would be frozen 
were it not for the gentle influences of the Gulf 
stream. In spite of difficulties, we make a 
valiant struggle to aid Dame Nature, and suc¬ 
ceed in growing many beautiful flowers. Gladiolus 
cardiualis, for instance, which Mr. Sweet finds 
difficult to keep, does well in some gardens here, 
and Lencojum verrmm grows in some places 
like a weed. I mention this last, as another cor¬ 
respondent from Cheshire says it does not 
succeed in what we Polar Bears would consider 
a glorious climate. Our case is this, we suffer 


more from damp than frost, too mild winters 
are generally followed by killing winds and 
frost in spring, wind being, I should 
say, our cruellest enemy, as from onr in¬ 
sular position we are wind-swept perpetually, 
and from every point of the compass in tarn. 
Mr. Sweet preaches sweetly on the text “There 
is that giveth and yet increaseth.” I deeply 
sympathise with what he says, and will mention 
one out of many experiences I have had of its 
truth. I had a magnificent hedge of Carter’s 
Sweet Pea in my garden last summer, and as it 
is said to be difficult to grow here, I was very 
proud of my success, and as it was rare, lovely, 
and sweetly scented, I gave away baskets full 
to friends, rich and poor, and the more I cut the 
more it flowered, and grew a mass of colour and 
sweetness until cut down by autumn winds.— 
A Polar Bear, Shetland. 

China Asters as out flowers.— In addi¬ 
tion to the many merits of the Ajster as a decora¬ 
tive plant for gardens and' as a pot plant, it is 
exceedingly useful for supplying cat flowers in 
the antamn, the flowers being exceptionally well 
adapted for harvest festivals and other decora¬ 
tions. The plan I find answer well is to sow the 
seed at this time under glass in light, sandy 
soil, drawing drills about 6 inches apart, and 
scattering the seed thinly along, covering lightly. 
If the soil is moist, bat little water will be 
needed until the young plants make half a 
dozen leaves, for if kept too moist before the 
stems get hardened they are liable to damp off 
at the base, but as soon as large enough to 
handle, they may be pricked out about 3 inches 
apart, covering them with any spare lights until 
they are well rooted, when they may be fully 
exposed, and in May they will be nice, sturdy 
plants. Then select a good piece of land, manure 
it well, dig deeply, and put out the young plants 
in lines a foot apart. Give one good soaking of 
water to settle the soil, and stir the snrface 
occasionally, which is all the attention they will 
require, except watering in dry weather. A 
little liquid manure will be of great service in 
giving size and colour to the flowers. For lift¬ 
ing with good-sized balls of earth for potting, 
few plants are better adapted than Asters, as 
they withstand the ordeal without showing any 
visible effects. The varieties of Asters are now 
so numerous that it is difficult to say which is 
best, and they are supplied in distinct colours. 
The clear white is always in great demand, while 
pinks and various shades of red and bine are 
numerous. China Asters, German Asters, and 
all the other imported varieties, find formidable 
rivals in plants raised from seed of home growth, 
which in the south of England ripens to perfec¬ 
tion.— James Gboom. 

Phloxes and Pentstemons.— In spring, 
as early as we can obtain the cuttings, arrange¬ 
ments are made to propagate as many Phloxes 
as are required. Numerous shoots are thrown 
up by each established plant, and as soon as they 
are 1£ inches long they should be taken off and 
inserted singly in 2£-inch pots. If the pots can 
be plunged in a hotbed the cuttings very 
speedily form roots, and by repotting them into 
4-inch or 5-inch pots strong flowering plants are 
produced the first year, which may either be 
grown and flowered in pots or be planted out in 
the beds or borders. The Phlox is an easily 
grown hardy plant, and will flower, even if 
neglected, year after year. The plants make a 
mass of roots, and soon exhaust the soil round 
them. One way of propagating them is to dig 
up an old stool and chop it into three or four 
pieces with a spade, replanting the divisions, 
but no really good spikes can be obtained in 
that way. Spring-struck cuttings always pro¬ 
duce the best plants. Seedlings raised from 
seed sown now will also flower strongly and well, 
prodncing about 50 per cent, of the whole as 
good as the parents, but they vary very much. 
We saved a lot of seeds from some of the best 
dwarf pure white forms, but did not get a single 
white variety amongst them; and the rich dark 
coloured varieties did not give much better 
results. From amongst two or three hundreds 
of seedlings we did not get one that could be 
said to surpass the best of the named varieties. 
What we did obtain was plenty of spikes to cut 
long after all the named varieties were over. 
They flowered finely the second year, and after 
that they were destroyed. Those who have only 
seen this plant grown in the ordinary way in 
the herbaceous border have no idea of the great 
results that can be obtained from one-year-old 
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plants put out 2 feet apart on deeply trenched 
and heavily manured soil. Three stems would 
be a sufficient number to each plant the seoond 
year. Pentstemons do not obtain so many 
admirers as the Phlox ; nevertheless, they bloom 
very freely in the mixed border, and continue to 
do so well into the antumn, and they are not 
easily injured by wind or wet. The best way to 
obtain a stock of strong flowering Pentstemons 
is to take off cuttings in autumn about the 
same time that Calceolaria cuttings are put in, 
and they require much the Fame treatment in 
winter. They ought to be potted off from the 
cutting-boxes early in the year, and when well 
established, which will be by the end of March 
or early in April, they may be planted out. Like 
the Phlox, they prefer rich soil, and if in beds, 
should be planted 2 feet from each other. Old 
plants have passed through the winter in the 
borders this year without injury, and if cuttings 
were not put in in autumn, they may be inserted 
now, only instead of planting them unaer band- 
glasses or frames it will be better to push them 
on in a warm frame, potting them off or planting 
them in boxes, about 4 inches apart, until large 
enough to plant out.—D. 

11204. — Pansies for exhibition.—If 
41 Uneasy Novice” has had no experience in 
growing Pansies, it is not likely that he will 
know a good one when he sees it. In yellow 
and white ground Pansies the belting most cer¬ 
tainly appear in all the petals; indeed, without 
doing so, the Pansy would be an imperfect one. 
I would advise “ Uneasy Novice” toget his Pansies 
from some good nurseryman, asking him to make 
his own selection, and afterwards compare the 
blooms with those he has already got, when he 
will at once see where the defioienoes are. It ia 
needless to say that Pansies must be grown well, 
otherwise the belting will often come irregularly 
and broken.— E. Mann, Shadwell , Leeds. 

-“ Uneasy Novice” appears to be in a di¬ 
lemma about the belting of white and yellow 
ground Pansies. It seems to me that be has got 
an attack of that prevalent disease called Pansy 
fever. I think that I can offer him some floral 
medicine free from quackery, and hasten to give 
him a dose. In white and yellow grounds the 
belting should surround the outer edge of the 
three lower petals (only), the two top ones 
should be of one colour, and exactly the same 
shade as the belt. If otherwise they are not 
good ones, and would stand a bad chance in 
good competition. “ Uneasy Novice” .may rely 
on the above properties of belted Pansies, not¬ 
withstanding what is said on the contrary. As 
the time for planting out is approaching, I think 
a few words on the subject will not be out of 
place. I would advise all growers of Pansies 
not to set out their young plants before the end 
of March, and would most particularly impress 
on them to set them quite up to the leaves, and 
not leave a long naked stem sticking up; for 
remember, rough winds do far more damage to 
plants than frost. I have been a great sufferer 
in this oase, and gladly give my experience pro- 
bone publico.— Geo. Hendebson, Southwell. 

-I give the properties of show Pansies 

from the schedule of one of the principal Pansy 
shows in Scotland, where Pansies are grown to 
perfection. (1) Form: The outline should be a 
perfect circle and free of every notch or uneven¬ 
ness, the petals lying close and evenly on each 
other. (2) Texture: The petals should be thick 
and of a rich glossy, velvety appearance. (3) 
Colour : In all two-coloured flowers the ground 
colour (of whatever shade) should be perfectly 
alike in all the three lower petals, and should 
be circular and of equal width between the 
blotch and the belt in the three lower petals. 
(4) Belting: The belt or margin should be ex¬ 
actly the same shade as the two top petals, 
and whether broad or narrow, should be of equal 
breadth throughout, without running into or 
flushing with ground colour. (5) Blotch: The 
blotch should be dense and solid, and of a cir¬ 
cular character, free from all running into or 
through the ground colour or the eye v (6) Eye: 
This should be bright gold or orange and solid, 
without mixing or running into the blotch, and 
should be exactly in the centre of the bloom. 
Selfs, of whatever colour, should be of the same 
shade throughout in yellow, white, bine, or any 
other shade; the denser the blotch the bettor.— 
Scotch Pansy. 

-“ Uneasy Novice” can place full reliance 

on the description of Pansies given by Mr 
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Henderson in Gardening Illustrated. When 
we first thought of starting a Pansy society, I 
corresponded with the secretaries of several 
large shows. They kindly sent me copies of 
their rules, also the acknowledged standard 
rules that all classes of exhibition Pansies are 
judged by. I always have these printed on our 
schedules, so that every exhibitor knows what 
points his blooms will be judged by. This saves 
all uneasiness to beginners. Should any reader 
of this think oi starting a Pansy society, I shall 
be happy to send him a copy of our rules, if 
they would be of any service to him.— Thomas 
H. Davis, Southwell . 

Show Pansies.—I saw in Gardening of 
the 5th inst. (p. 22) another correspondent ask¬ 
ing for Information about these. It seems dif¬ 
ficult to explain the florist's idea of the proper¬ 
ties required to make up a perfect flower in 
these little beauties. In my last letter, which 
appeared in Gardening, March 1, I did not 
think it necessary to explain that the ground 
colour in classes two and three does not extend 
to the upper petals, but these are of one colour 
only, and should be the same colour as the belt¬ 
ing in the side and bottom petals—in fact, a 
continuation of the belting; therefore I was 
right in saying the belting should completely 
surround the flower.—8. Shepperson, Belper. 

11228.— Polyanthuses not flowering. 
—Get a packet of seeds and sow now in fine 
soil. If you have a gentle hotbed the plants 
will come up best. A shilling packet of seed 
will produce 200 or 300 plants. These must be 
grown on well by pricking them out in rich soil, 
and by the end of July they will be good sized 
plants ready to be planted out where they are 
to bloom. Any ordinary garden soil will suit 
them. You will have bloom in profusion next 
year; that can be guaranteed.—J. Douglas. 


Renovating lawns. —This is the best time 
of year to set about renovating Grass lawns, for 
if patchy and worn they sadly detract from the 
beauty of a garden, and in those of limited ex¬ 
tent the turf gets a deal of wear since lawn 
tennis and other open air recreation has become 
so much practised. When really good turf is pro¬ 
curable there is not much difficulty in the work 
of renovation, but in town and suburban gar¬ 
dens this is a scarce article, and those who have 
lawns requiring attention will do well to make 
the best use of lawn Grass mixture sown about 
the first week in April, and be sure and add a 
good lot of white Dutch Clover seed to it, as it 
helps to make a thick verdant carpet— the 
pride of an English garden. The best plan is to 
first take out all coarse growing weeds, Docks, 
Plantains, Daisies, Sco^ loosening them with a 
fork thrust well down under their roots, then 
spread the seed over the surface, and give a good 
ooating of rich soil sifted fine, roll it down firm, 
and you will soon see the seedling Grasses ap¬ 
pear ; keep the lawn rolled frequently, but do 
not let the mowing machine go on it until the 
young Grass is well established. I like a sharp 
scythe to brush the tops off when it gets, too 
long, but by the end of June the lawn mower 
may be safely employed again. Treading the 
Grass much when in a dry condition is one of 
the things that wears lawns out quickly, and 
the only way to avoid mischief to the lawn is to 
apply copious supplies of water after the sun 
has gone down, as the hotter the weather the 
greener the lawn will be, provided plenty of 
moisture is supplied, but avoid sprinkling the 
surface, or the Grass will get scorched worse 
than before, a good soaking to the roots is the 
thing to make a verdant growth.—J. Groom, 
Gosport. 

Wasps.—The extinguisher (or wasps’ nests in roofs 
or elsewhere is the followingAfter the day’s work 
bum brimstone at the entrance of the nest, and with a 
pain of bellows direct the fume through the channel, In 
the direction of the neat.—G. H. P. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11159.— Portable greenhouse and sur¬ 
veyor.—"Happy Thought ’ can replace the 
wooden panels with glass instead of bricks, as 
last year I had a similar greenhouse erected, 
a larger size, which cost me .£20. The builder 
forwarded me a notice which .he had sent from 


the surveyor, stating the requirements of the 
Metropolitan BuildingB Act. I had the panels 
taken out, and glass substituted. I intend to 
have the panels made into a potting house. 
Other amateurs like myself who would like to 
have a greenhouse, tenants’ fixture, would hail 
with satisfaction an article on the law as to 
greenhouses, as it would save them much 
unnecessary trouble and expense. When builders 
know what the Metropolitan Act enforces, they 
ought to be the responsible parties.— Robin 
Hood. 

11050.— Leather coated grubs.—I beg 
to say that a lamp will enable one to see the 
leather-coated grubs feeding at night. They 
have always been most trouble to me in the 
Pink beds. When my first pink bed was attacked 
by them, the plants were eaten over as if rabbits 
i had been at work; indeed, the bed was fenced 
round with wire netting to keep them out, but 
still the plants were.shorn over. At last by the 
aid of a lamp the pest was fonnd feeding an hour 
or so after it was dark. We had no trouble to 
find them, and the bed was cleared in abont 
three nights. " G. B.V idea of carting out the 
soil of a garden to the depth of 3 feet is simply 
i ^practicable. It would take 1,200 cartloads to 
clear a garden of a quarter of an acre.—J. D. E. 

11172. — Mesemferyantfc em urns in 
London.—As pot plants, these should be grown 
inside, and not outside the window, though they 
are ‘benefited by standing out-of-doors for two 
or three months during the summer. There is 
no reason why they shonld not succeed in Lon¬ 
don in a sunny window facing south. The 
annual M. tricolor, which can b« easily raised 
from seed, might , do well with good manage¬ 
ment in an outside window-box. Mesembryan- 
themums are now generally to be obtained by 
exchange with friends, but a few species are to 
be found in some of the nurseries. Mr. Thom¬ 
son, of Ipswich, at one time had an interesting 
collection of these plants.—K. L. D. 

11226. — Plants under greenhouse 
sta^e.—Ferns and Mosses would do well under 
stage. It is advisable that the pots should not 
be too crowded on the stage above, the plants 
would be more robust for having extra room, 
and the Ferns would get more light. I have 
seen them grow in this way under centre stage 
in a light house, and did admirably. Of course 
the hardier varieties of cool greenhouse Ferns 
should be selected for the purpose.— William 
Phillips, Boole. Chester. 

11227.— Azaleas over-potted.— Autumn 
is not the best time to repot Azaleas. I would 
examine one of the plants, and as is most likely 
they have not rooted into the new potting 
material, I wonld repot them again in good 
sandy, turfy peat, and encourage them to grow 
afterwards by putting them into a house where 
the temperature is not more than about 55°. 
They may not flower well this year, but would 
make good growth for next.—J. D. E. 

nail. — Chrysanthemum cuttings. — Pot the 
cuttings off at once In sandy soil, repot alterwards when 
required. The soil for the second and last shift should 
oonsist of sandy loam, leaf-mould, and some well decayed 
manure from an old hotbed. Place the plants out-of- 
doors about the end of ApriL— E. Maroerkson, Barlow , 
Chesterfield. 

11213.— Water not circulating In pipes.— The 
steam escape pipe is stopped up. The Bteam oreated by 
the heating cannot escape, and thus causes the gurgling 
noise in the pipes, forcing the water out of the tank. By 
unscrewing the nut where fixed to the largo pipe, you 
will allow the steam to 'escape and the pipes to refill 
from the tank.—T. S. 

11246.— Sunflowers.— Sow the seeds at once in good 
soil. I have grown very large Sunflowers by sowing the 
seed In the open ground at tne beginning of March, and 
allowing the plants to remain where sown. They may 
also be sown in potB in frame or greenhouse, and 
planted out when large enough.— E. Maroerkson, 
Barlow, Chesterfield. 

11204.— Pansies for exhibition — The two top 
petals in white and yellow ground Pansies are always of 
a dark maroon c*r maroon-purple colour, without belting. 
The three lower petals have a band of the same colour 
round the outer edge, the centre being white or yellow. 
—J. Douglas. 

11202.—Dahlia cuttings. -Take the cuttings off 
with a small piece of the tuber, insert them in sandy 
soil in small pots, one cutting in each pot. Place them in 
gentle heat, and they will Boon be rooted.—E. Maroerk¬ 
son, Barlow, Chesterfield. 

11233.—Chinese Primulas.—A cold frame or cool 
greenhouse are good places in which to keep Primulas 
during the summer. 8hade during very hot weather, 
and water freely.—E. Maroerkson, Barlow .Chester field. 

11243 —Clipping Box edgings and Ivy.—Now 
is the time to clip Box edgings and lvv, as tbey will 
soon shoot out again and be quickly clothed with fresh 
green foliage.—W. Phillips. 


11236.—Oats lAluring trees.—I have found galva¬ 
nized wire-netting fixed loosely round the trees is a pre¬ 
ventive to cats scratching off the bark. Fine netting, say 
i inch mesh, is the best; If larger mesh, use it double. — 
R. B. 8. 

11249.—Worms in lawns-— China soap, or worm 
soap, as sold by Rutley and Sllverlock, 412, Strand, 
London, W.C., I find a good remedy for worms, but It 
is too expensive to use on a large scale.—M. 8. B. 

11244.—Daisies on lawn.—Set a ltd to work with 
an old three-pronged steel table fork and pull them up. 
This is the only certain plan, and I have tried many.— 
J. B. B. 

11247.—The largest Lettuce . - Cooling’s Leviathan 
Cos or Victoria Cos.—W. Phillips. 


J. H, Bell.— The liquid will certainly not restore the 

heat, but It will do to moisten the dry manure with- 

W. O. M .—Cottage Gardening, by E. Hobday, published 

by Routledge <fc Co., will probably suit you.- Musk .— 

The Ethiopian Lily, the Calla, and Arum Lily are recog¬ 
nised ss 'he same plant.—It is also sometimes called 
the Esster Lily. 

R. IP.—If you ask the makers of the boiler tbey will 
tell you exactly what length of pipe the boiler will heat. 

-Jf. C —At any good hardy plant nursery. Apply to 

some of our advertisers.- M. Boyd.— Yes. Anemone 

fulgens or its varieties.- Ignoramus, Bournemouth. — 

If you had plenty of piping, no doubt the boiler would 

answer.- Young Gardener.— The Egg plant is the 

Abergene. 

Bainton —Try Messrs. Barr and Son, 12, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London.—— J. B.— Try Veiich and Boos, 

Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea.- G. H. C.— We see 

nothing remarkable in the Bean sent. The spots, no 
doubt, are the work of an Insect. 

Names Of plants.— Walter Cowbum.— Santolina 

incana.- A. E. D — 1, Aloe variegata; 2, Euonymos 

japonicus sure a maculatus.- J. Thomson.— Oncidium 

lurldum.- Donabel.— 2, Funkia lanceolata variegata ; 

3, Dipterocanthus species; 4 and 6, C/tisus raoeirosns. 

- JBlakemore.— Monochntum ensiferum ; leaf ia*from 

Francoa tonchifolla-IP. Graham.— Yellow is Acacia 

armata-. other is apparently Thyrsacanthos rut Hans- 

J . Alison.— 1, Picea cephalonica; 2, Cryptomeria japonica; 

4, Thuja occidentalis; 5, Biota orientalis.- T. R — 

Laurestinus. The plant has probably been recently 
potted. It will soon recover.- A. B. Q.— Tenby Daffo¬ 

dil (Narcissus obvallarts). 


QUERIES 


Bales for Correspondents.— A U eemmuidea 
Hons for insertion should oe clearly and concisely written 
on one side of the paper only and addressed to the Kdivor 
Letters relating to business to the PUBLISHER. The name 
and address of the sender required, in addition to any 
nom do plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered, when more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity qf 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 
communications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

Naming plants. —Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name 
varieties of florists' flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geranium a. 
Azaleas, as these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means of comparison at hand. Any 
communication respecting plants or flowers sent to name 
should always accompany the pared. 

11285.—insects in gardens.—I had two Box trees 
planted in August lastln my garden. One side (facing 
west) has gone quite brown and withered, commencing 
at the bottom. The plants are about 2 feet high, and 
both have gone the same way. Being but a novice at 
gardening, I have been trying to follow out the directions 
given In Gardening Illustrated. Two weeks ago I 
planted some Sweet Williams and Foxgloves, which I 
bought from Sutton & Co., but 1 find that they are being 
completely eaten up by wireworms and slugs, although I 
go out at night with a lantern for about three hours 
catching and killing. My growing ground only amounts 
to 69 feet super. I have put soot round the plants, as 
recommended in Gardening, but they still continue to 
be eaten. Would a hedgehog be of any use in keeping 
them away ? If so, how shall I keep it when I have it 1 
8hall I leave it In the garden night and day, or take it 
indoors at night T If 1 cannot get rid of them somehow, 
it is useless for me to continue gardening, as both time 
and money are only being thrown away.— HOPS. 

11286 —Sorrel for saladB.—When I was a child I 
use to visit a relative who had a garden, in which waa 
a plant of sorrel, the leaves of which we children were 
fond of eatiDg between slices of bread and butter. Our 
gardener has lately brought me some plants of what he 
says is French Sorrel, both large and small leaved ; but 
this is a totally different thing from my childhood’s 
favourite. The French is a long pointed leaf, very little 
acid, and one might almost as well eat grass, so very 
green does it taste. But my old friend had a small, 
round, light green leaf not unlike a Nasturtium leaf in 
miniature, and the flavour was most delicious, the dell* 
cate acid oould be tasted at once ; whereas with the 
French you have to search carefully for the flavour, if I 
may so describe it. I think the plant grew low and 
spreading, but am not quite certain about this. Can any 
reader tell me where and how to get this ? I want it (or 
salad.—B. E. F. 

11287.—Climber for small fernery.—Will any 
reader kindly tell me what quick growing climber for 
both summer and winter effect (flowering preferred) I 
can grow in a fernery fitted to the outside of my back¬ 
room window, in which is a miniature flsh pond ? The 
fernery is 4 feet 6 inches long, 3 feet 6 Inches wide, and 
8 feet high, with glazed top and front to open. Ihe 
mould, which is oomposed of peat, sand, and loam, U 
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l 2 Inch** deep. I here tried olimbing Boms, but they 
•mb to rot. I went the creeper to crow along some 
wire which is pieced about 2 inches below the top gloss, 
to fthede the Ferns from the sun. No artificial host 
used.— Lover or Peeks. 

11288.—Grass eaten off.—Nearly all the grass on 
my tennis lawn Is eaten by the Tipula olerecea. I 
have thousands on the paths, beds, and lawn, and also 
many of my neighbours are troubled the same. I find the 
only effectual way of killing them is to sweep them up 
from the paths and salt them. Now, if 1 am willing to 
sacrifice what little remaining turf there is, might not I 
cover it with salt? What effect would that havo on the 
new turf and seed next spring ? Or would it be advisable 
to dig it up in October and salt again f It is very little 
use doing anything now, as the whole neighbourhood 
swarms with the pest.— B. Venables. 

11289.—Planting dwarf Roses.— Planting dwarf 
Boses s month ago, my man, in the case of a few. failed 
to put the union of the bud with the Manettl stock 
below the surface, or only h&lf-an-inch or ao. They 
were, however, carefully protected by some inches of 
horse manure over the roots and around the stem, and 
by Spruce branches stuck In the ground all around. 
Still, these are not doing so well as the rest, and seem 
dying. What can be the reason ? How could the budded 
part, being above the surface, affect them, seeing it was 
covered by some inches of horse manure, and so 
thoroughly protected from frost T—A Beginner. 

11290.—Plants for boxes.—wm someone suggest 
what to grow in a box 28 inches long, 7 inches deep, 
and 5 inches wide, which Is fastened against an outhouse 
door in a small unheated greenhouso ? I have tried Ita¬ 
lian Ivy, Habrothamnus, N asturtlum, Cobaea scan dens, 
and all have failed more or less. 1 should greatly prefer 
an evergreen creeper, not any annual. The door behind 
the box is covered with wire netting, and is about 6 feet 
8 inches high, and gets east and south-east sunshine. I 
can only use soot and occasional manure water to im¬ 
prove the soil in the box.— Miss T. 

11291.—Insects and ferns.— I have a large fern, 
called, I believe. Bird’s-nest. The leaves are from 
14 inches to 16 Inches long, narrow at the bases, about 
4 inches or 5 inches wide at the broadest part, all grow¬ 
ing from one crown like a large shuttlecock. How should 
It be grown, in what kind of soil, In what sized 
pot, and how watered ? Mine does not flourish when 
the leaves are half grown; they appear as If eaten, but 
I can find nothing that eats them.—I da. 


11292.— Plant for round bed. — I have a small 
circular bed, to whioh it is desired to give a some¬ 
what sub-tropical character. The centre is now occupied 
by a Yucca. I propose to edge it with Funkia Slebotdi, 
sad I want a good hardy foliaged plant to form the 
intermediate circle (perennial preferred); height about 
midway between the Funkias and Yucca, and colour such 
ss would look well with both. The bed is on a lawn. 
—At L. 

11293.— Lilies not starting:.—I potted six bulbs of 
UUnm auratum the last week In November, 1883. I 
may add they were very fine bulbs, and in good condi¬ 
tion. I used two 7*inch pots, and put three bulbs in 
each. In a mixture of go:>d loam, peat, and sand, and put 
them in a frame, well covering them over with cocoauut 
fibre. I have examined them two or three times lately, 
bat there is no sign of their starting yet. I may say 
they are as sound now as they were when 1 potted them. 
Could anyone kindly enlighten me on*the subject ?—Con¬ 
stant Reader. 

11294. — Raining new Auriculae. — Will Mr. 
Doaglas give os a little bit of advice about Auriculas, as 
applying to fertilisation and seeding. I have a few, 
web is George Light body, Acme, Pizarro, Prince of 
Greens, and a few other good sorts. Will the seedlings 
from the above be as g >od as the parents, or what 
would be a good cross? Will It do to cross two grays 
or greens, or would it be beat to cross a grey with a 
edl, or a white with a green? Any advice on the above 
viil be greatly prized.— Gret Edge. 


11296.—Camellias falling.—I have a small green¬ 
house heated with hot-water pipes, avorage temperature 
.W 1 to 60°, and have been most anxious to flower two 
Camellias. They looked promising before Christmas, 
^iace then all their buds have fallen, also the leaf buds 
at end of shoots and some of the leaves. I have re¬ 
potted them in turf and peat soil. What further can I 
do to ensure blooms another year ? —Moira. 

11296. -Peaches not ripening.— I have a Peach 
tree which seema to be a very late one, for though the 
fruit grows to the right size, I have not yet been able 
to get this one to ripen. I fancy some time ago I saw 
•one advertisement of glass arrangement that perhaps 
might help me, but I do not know what it is called, 
nor where to apply, and am not sure whether it would 
be good for P e aches. If anyone can give me any ad- 
vioe on the subject I shall feel obliged —D. D. 


lm — Fuchsia leaves curling —I have two 
ruchsU* In a small greenhouse heated to about 60*, one 
of which I repotted six weeks ago. Since then young 
growth his come, but curl 4 up, aud when the plant is 
bracked, dropj off. The other (not repotted) Is doing 
jiui the same thing. They are watered sparingly about 
race a week. Can any reader suggest a remedy ?—H. 

nsaa-Piants for town garden.— I should be 
gJM to know the names of a few annuals wh’ch would 
toms sod flower well in a town garden that only gets 
•w ,Un * or a ^ on *' hours each morning. Crocuses and 
°*by bulbs are flowering well. Would Carnations suc¬ 
ceed in such a garden ?— EBOR. 

U!».— Geranium leaves spotted.— Several 
benuums in a greenhouse heated at night and some- 
1 the day have their leaves spotted as if 

oroised. I should feel obliged if anyone can my the 
cause. The other plants look healthy, but are late in 
Mooming.— m. A.B. 

n*ii l30 ?T Tre ® Ferns.—Will any reader give me a 
utile information on Tree Ferns ? I purchased two spe¬ 
cimen plants of AlsophUa excelaa and Dic<sonia ant- 
»*tica, with tranks 2 feet high. When watering, should 
1 the tranks? Do they require any liquid nature ? 


11801.—Culture of Orchids.—What is the time to 
pot Orchids ? What is the best preparation for potting ? 
What is the average temperature required to grow them ? 
1 also wish to know if I can grow them in a small house 
heated by an oil lamp, and kept at an average tempera¬ 
ture of from 65® to 70°.—CAPIAS. 

11302.—Double 8 took seed.—Will some reader 
describe how to save double Stock seed, as all I have 
saved has come single ? I have been told tt Is saved from 
flowers having five petals, but I have not been able to 
discover any flowers with that number of petals.— 
W. T. T. 

11803. -Plants for shady border.— I have at the 
end of my garden a large, shady, and always damp flower 
bed. Geraniums run to leaf in it. Would someone kindly 
tell me of some showy and suitable plant to put in it for 
the ensuing season? - Old Soldier. 

11304. —Chrysanthemums for outdoor culture. 
—I should be glad If anyone would tell me the names of 
a few good Chrysanthemums for planting out-of-doors to 
flower late in October. No washed-out colours wanted, 
but brilliant yellows and reds required.— Amateur. 

11306.— Tenants’ greenhouses.— I put up a small 
conservatory against my house made entirely of wood 
and glass. Can the landlord prevent me taking It down 
when I leave? Also, can he stop me removing shrubs 
and fruit trees which I have planted ?—One in Doubt. 

11306.—Cyclamens.—A week ago I bought some 
Cyclamens from a seedsman advertising in Gardening 
I placed them in a brisk heat with some Gloxinias. 
SiDce then the leaves have turned yellow and died down. 
What can I do with them?—fl. B. 

11807.—Bone ash as manure—Would animal 
bones burnt into ashes be of any use for garden 
purposes as a manure or as a vermin killer, and if so 
how should it be used, and to what kind of plants?— 
Working Amateur. 

11806.—Manure for garden.—I have a quantity 
of fresh horse and cow manure mixed, which I am de¬ 
sirous of using iu my flower gar&n. Would It be fit for 
use. say, In a month, if I were now to mix lime or soot 
with it?— Ebor. 

11809.—Ivy on brickwork.— Can any reader inform 
me ho w to make Ivy cling to brickwork ? It is the large- 
leafed Ivy I have planted, and it will only adhere to 
wood.—J. A. 

1 1810.—Bird sand for plants.— Is the sand known 
as bird sand as good as silver sand to mix with soil for 
flowers. If not, what effect will it have on the roots?— 
J. B. 

11811.— Woodllce In frames.— I would -be very 
glad If some reader would give me a hint how to get rid 
of these pests. They destroy my young Melon plants 
just as they begin to grow.— Ived. 

11812.— PhtBnooomas.— Will “J. D. E.” kindly tell 
me If I should syringe the Phcsnocoma occasionally with 
clean water; also, does it require any liquid manure? 
It has not been potted this season.—D. W. 

11818. — Striking Rose cuttings. — Will some 
reader kindly give instructions for striking Rose cuttings, 
also the best time to do it?—T. H. 

1134.—Propagating Camellias and Azaleas. 
—Will some reader kindly inform me which is the best 
method of propagating Camellias aud Azaleas?— H. F. 

11816.—Violas for edgings —Would violas be 
suitable for margins of Rhododendron beds? The situa¬ 
tion is warm and sunny.— S. H. F. J. 

11816.—Hyacinths.—Will some reader oblige me 
with Information on the culture of Hyacinths when 
they fall off from the old bulbs ?— Learner. 


BUIS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Comb foundation.— In preparation for the 
coming season (whioh must now begin to be 
made in earnest) one very essential article to 
have in stock is that great acquisition in modern 
bee keeping, comb foundation, the consumption 
of which increases yearly as the fact becomes 
manifest that through its use larger honey yields 
are obtained. Large quantities of honey are 
consumed by bees in order to secrete wax for 
comb building, it being commonly supposed 
that the production of I lb. of wax necessitates 
the consumption by the bees of 20 lbs. of honey. 
This, however, has not yet been satisfactorily 
proved, still there can be no doubt that wax- 
producing consumes much honey, besides re¬ 
quiring a high temperature to be kept up in the 
hive. Now, all this also occupies much time of 
large numbers of bees, juBt at the most busy 
season, particularly so in the oase of swarms, 
and where super honey is worked for ; and here 
comes in the value of comb foundation. It 


again, comb foundation is found most valuable. 
Super foundation is made thinner than that 
used in the body of the hive, and of very pale 
wax. Unfortunately, adulteration appears even 
in comb foundation, muoh of it being found to 
be largely adulterated with paraffin and kerosine. 
Curiously, even, the bees are deceived in this 
instance, and work out the sham wax into 
comb as readily if it were the genuine article. 
As, however, with all things not built on good 
foundation, it cannot stand. Hot weather is its 
time of trial, a general collapse of combs and 
stifled bees the inevitable result. 

Fixing foundation.— If whole sheets are 
used, they should be fixed firmly in the saw 
scarf cut in the top bars, and allowed to hang to 
within three-quarters of an inch of the bottom 
bar and a quarter of an inoh from the side bars. 
To keep the foundation in the centre, four pins 
or thin nails should be driven in each side bar, 
or foundation fixers may be used, the wire 
prongs of whioh hold the comb foundation in 
its place ; the two ends tnm over the top and 
bottom of frame, the pins keeping the sheet of 
the foundation exactly in the centre, and fixing 
it so firmly that it cannot fall ont. The frame, 
now containing the fonndation, is placed in the 
hive, the fixers being removed when the bees 
have built ont the cells. Another way of fixing 
foundation in frames is to ont a piece of f-inch 
board to a size to fit easily into the frame, and 
nail two strips of wood on the bae£, which most 
project beyond each end of the board 1 inch. 
The frame is laid on these projections, and the 
foundation is placed on the board, its upper 
edge touching the top bar. The board is then 
held in an inverted position and a little melted 
wax poured along the angle formed by the 
frame and the fonndation. As it is important 
the wax should not be over-heated, a good 
apparatus to use in this operation is the wax- 
melter, in which the wax cannot be burned in 
heating, and yet is kept at the temperature of 
boiling water. If whole sheets of comb founda¬ 
tion be not used, a strip 1 inch or 2 inches 
wide must be provided to the underside of each 
top bar. This the bees take as a guide from 
which to work out the combs in a perpendicular 
line within the frames. Without this guide, 
combs would most probably be built in such a 
way as to join the frames together. This 
comb fonndation being stamped by rollers 
which are accurately engraved, insures much 
more regularity of comb than that built natn- , 
rally, besides whioh worker or drone comb baild- ’ 
ing can be regulated by the bee master, by i 
giving fonndation impressed with, worker or' 
drone cells. Although it is good policy to order 
a stock of fonndation, as well as all other 
adjuncts to modem bee keeping, before dealers 
in bee keeping appliances and hive makers 
become busy, and consequently unable to 
execute orders so promptly us they can early in 
the season, it is better not to fix foundation into 
frames and sectional boxes until it is likely to 
be soon wanted, or it will become brittle and 
dry, and liable to break when the bees cluster 
upon it, and lead to confosion, disappointment, 
and loss of time. S. 8. G., Bomworth. 


POULTRY. 

Hen moving egga —For many days I was 
qnite puzzled to find eggs moved from one box 
into another, which was separated by a few 
inches, and several times in the day I would 
replace the moved eggs only to find them later 
on pnt back into the favourite nest. The nests 
were in deep tea chests one behind the other. I 
watohed patiently one day, and saw a Dorking 
pullet go on the back nest; she was very restless, 
got up and peeped over into the front box several 
times, and at last she went over, nestled awhile. 


consists of thin sheets of wax embossed by the 
comb foundation maohine to the natural shape 
of the base of the honey cells. It supplies all 
the wax needed to form the comb, and is very 
quickly worked ont by the bees, there being 
sufficient wax in its projecting walls to allow 
the complete lengthening out of the cells, andtj* 
thus much time and honey is saved, the bees, of 
coarse, storing the honey they would otherwise 
have to consume in the production of wax. If 
a swarm be put into a hive provided with full 
sheets of foundation, it is marvellous to observe 
in how short a space of time bars of comb are 
worked ont. Used in sectional super bootee. 


then rose and lifted one egg held dose to hef 
body by the thigh of One leg, and cleverly 
managed to, place that egg in the box at the 
back, tljen‘;rW;Tirfiecl J!br“ andlfier, which was 
carried in the .same mao net. This little amuse¬ 
ment had gone on for a week. I never fonnd an 
hegg.broten. 'After som^days ihepui^eft tOOk to 
sitting.—ENqxJijti, Without .[Although we 
nover experienced way saoh performance on the 
part of a hen, yet we consider it quite possible, 
and, mbreoyfer, a very |qtefedtii)g fact, showing 
the attachment .for one particular 

nest, generally, as in yonr oase, the snuggest 
and farthest removed from tbp light—E d.] 
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Broody hens.—We are often asked the 
quickest way to cure broody hens. There is 
really no cure except patience. The principal 
point is to take the case in hand at once, as soon 
as ever the bird is observed to have an inclina¬ 
tion to sit on in the nest for the whole day after 
laying. Broodiness is nothing more or less than 
a fever, very slight at first, but increases in a few 
days. Complete isolation from the laying house 
and tun in a place where no resemblance of a 
nest exists, and feeding on very low diet, and 
very little of that, will, in nine cases out of ten, 
< ffect a cure in a week. The bird can then be re¬ 
turned to the run. On no account resort to 
violent measures, such as immersion in cold 
water, or exposure night and day in an open 
coop. Many a good hen has been ruined by 
such harsh and cruel treatment. Of course, if 
not properly attended to, brcpdy hens are a 
great nuisance when not required for sitting, 
but the difficulty is easily overcome by following 
out the above.— Andalusian. 

Gapes in chickens— To prtt&nt .—Two 
days after the chicks are hatched rub a little 
carbolic acid on the feathers inside the wings of 
the hen.— To cure — There are two ways of using 
carbolic acid, both of which are equally effec¬ 
tual. 1st. Put a teaspoonful of the aoid into a 
tin pot, such as a salmon tin, and heat over a lamp; 
as soon as the fumes are seen to rise hold each 
chick in turn so that it shall inhale the fumes. 
If not quite cured, repeat the operation after an 
interval of a day. Two such doses are generally 
sufficient. 2nd. Mix the acid with six times its 
volume of soapsuds, and pass a little into the 
inside of the throat of each chicken with the tip 
of a feather. We have used the above for 
several years and have very rarely failed in 
curing.—T. G. W. __ 

WANTED, POLYANTHUSES, finest named 

VV sorts. such as Cheshire Favourit», Exile, Napoleon, fco , 
Ac. Exhibition sort*. Large or email quantities-Kindly 
tend full particulars to RYDER AND SON. Sale, Man- 

c hente r._____ 

1 O SPLENDID FUCHSIAS in 12 select named 

JlU kinda for 2* 6d.. Including choice doubles and stack*. 
25 for 4b. 6d. These are well rooted and will bloom early. 6 
new varieties of 1882 for 2s. All are poet free.—RYDER and 
S ON. Bale, Manchester ____ 

10 BRILLIANT COLEUS in 12 select 

X L named kinds for 3a.. including Mn. Baxter and Cannell’s 
Smart. Well rooted and well ooloured, 25 for 5s. All post 
f ree —RYDER and SON Bale, Manche»te> 

A URLCULaS. — Superb varieties, nice well 
i! rooted plants, will all bloom this spring. A very fine 
-train of the Alpines so useful for border decoration ; qui e 
hardy mixed varieties. 4*. fid per do* Nice little plants 
of Oentlana aoaulis. one of the prettiest hardy plants 9d. 
each All axe post free.-RYDER and BON, Sale, Man 
Chester._ 


"ROUBLE WHITE ROCKET, Is. ptr pair; 

U double purple Rocket. Is. per pair : six named Poly¬ 
anthus for border decoration, for 2*., or the collection of ten 
plants for 3a. 6d.; all poet free. Rockets are rare h*rdy plants, 
and should be iu every herbaceous border.—RYDER and 
SON. Sale. Manchester^ 


WEST BRIGHTON GEM, an exceedingly 

VY dwarf bedding Germlum, a brilliant bloomer and 
capital winter floweret. Quite a new variety. Being over¬ 
stocked. offered cheap. Good plants, struck hut August, per 
dozen 3a . 25 for 5a fid ; others offered cheap to make room. 
Good plants of Vesuvius and Wonderful at 2s. 9d. per doze3. 
Distinction, one of the neatest little Geraniums in oommerce 
a pretty bedder or for pots. 6 for 8s.:; Happy Thought, 6 for 
Is: 6d.; all are carriage free.-RYDER and SON, Sale, 
Manchester. _ 

PAIR MAIDS OF FRANCE, or Double White 

I Bachelor's Button (Ranunculus aconititolius pleuus), 
one of the prettiest old-fashioned hardy flowers The small, 
double white flowers are most exquisitely formed aud are 
produced lu great profusion ; will succeed anywhere. Is an 
ornament to any flower border. Flowers are quite in place 
in the ohoioeet bouquet. Well rooted plants. Is 6d. per pair, 
4s per half dozen. Delphiniums, splendid seedling varieties 
which surpass many of the named kinds; thev produce fine 
-mikes of flowers, 1 foot to 2 feet in length, aud are described 
by an eminent florist as the noblest of hardy plants ; per 
dozen well rooted plants, Ss. 6<L; all are poet free.—RYDER 
and 8QN, 8ale. Manchester. _ . 

OOLOURED PRIMROSES are among the most 

U beautiful of our hardy spring flowering plants ; colours 
range from the deepest ruby-red to the most delicate of the 
lighter shades Fine stout well-rooted plants just shewing, 
flower the production of a celebrated florist 6 for Is. 6d_, 12 
for 2b 9d.; double white Primroses, most beautiful and rare. 
3 for ls-fd , 6 for 2s 9d.; both quite hardy and will succeed in 
aoy garden; carriage free.— RYDER It bON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester. 


h deep flowing*ciinuoit and produced in very 
.. Should bq’flutfbVwHof/fnd kej* in cold 
ay: make* a* most brilliant ■display, trt border; 

plants, parcel post free, 2b. 6d. per do*.—RYDER 


large trusses. 

frame till May,--- 

well rooted point*, parcel poet free, 

a SON. Bal e. Manches ter. . . .» ■_ _ 

pUCUiLBER.* *. PLANTS. — .•Fclegtaiih, ORud 

VJ GojvC T<Jndfi*and -True. Baiagon. and V^imax 
oellent varieties. Is. each ; trib'or mere. «d. #ach;»free -per 
parcels post- RYDER fc SUN . Sale. Manchester. 


the SALE PftNSIEStv-Aff thje .Meat .Man- 

X Chester exhibitions, our ‘Sale Florist^ have (tefeUed 
again and again eeUbr«fc« «r»weriC toft .atf uartl of the 
ttagdom. A selection of 12 named varieties for A., includ¬ 
ing the most superb fancies. 25 for 5s. 6d. Ail carriage * 
well rooted plants.—RYDER and BON, Sale, Manchi 


re free; 
‘ tester. 


Digitized by 


Gck igle 


Carters 

PERMANENT 
AND BEAUTIFUL 

LAWNS 



Carters’ Invicta Lawn Seeds. 

In sealed packets, per pound, la. 0d.; per bushel, 
80s. Carriage Free. A Is. 6d. packet will sow 1 
rod of ground. 

Carters’ Invicta Lawn Seeds. 

Important Facts. 

The only Gold Medal for Grass Seeds at the Paris 
Exhibition was won with Carters’ Grass Seeds. 

At the Paris Exhibition Carters’ Grass Seeds beat 
thirteen other English and Foreign Competitors. 

The only other awards for English Onus Seeds at 
the Paris Exhibition were a Silver and Bronze Medal. 

The only Gold Medal awarded for English Grass 
Seeds at the Sidney Exhibition was won with Carters’ 
Grass Seeds. 

The Gold Medal, Melbourne Exhibition, was 
awarded to Carters’ Grass Seeds. 

Carters’ Grass Seeds for Cricket 
Grounds, 

As used exclusively at Lord's, 
price Is. per pound ; 20s. per bushel. Carriage Free. 


Carters’ Grass Seeds for Tennis 
Grounds, 

As used at the Head Quarters, Wimbledon 
Price Is. per pound ; 208. per bushel. Carriage Free 

Carters’ Special Grass Manure. 

This Manure is well adapted for stimulating the 
Grass and encouraging a luxuriant growth. It should 
be applied during showery weather 
Price in Boxes, la., Is. 0d. and 2s. 0d.; In 
SagB per 14 pounds, 4s. 

SEND for CARTERS' PAMPHLET upon LAWNS 
and TENNIS GROUNDS — their Formation and 
After-Management—gratis and post free 

THE QUEEN'S ( By Royal j H R.H. THE 
HERDSMEN. 1 Command j PRINOEotWALB8 


'as, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


The following are offered at exceptionally low prioea. hang 
oonsidered a cash transaction All the plant* are clean, 
healthy,and well grown, in varieties of first quality, selected by 

HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE-APPLE NUR8ERY, 

MAIDA VALE, LONDON. 


The Following Free per Post if desired. 

12 Gesnerias. ornamental 
foliage and flower, 2a. fid. 

12 Dahlias ia all the sections, 
pot roots for n u tiplication 
4* 6d., (ingle flowered sorts 

6i 


Gloxinias most lovely colours 
exquisite flowers for cutting 
or ornament of any kind ; 
12 sorts, 6s. and 10*. «5d_ 

Begoaia, brilliant colours 
very large flowers, superb 
for pot cul'ure in house 
window box. or garden 12 
sorts, 6*. and 12a : double 
varieties in dud-.d in the 
21s. collection 

Achimenes. brilliant profuse 
floweri g. 12 sorts Is. fid., or 
6 of each iu 12 sorts, 7s. 

Euobaris Candida, the free 
blooming and best for bou 
qnet work, pure white wax 
like, 12a. and 18a. do*. 

12 Iris (Japanese), the moat 
nagnifleent of all Iris, 
mixed, 5s.; named varieties, 
9s. 


12 Cannss, splendid foliage 
suited for ornament in 
room, conservatory, or gai 
den. fis. and 9«. 

12 Antherioum I iliastrum *-i- 
ganteum beautiful Lily-lik* 
white spike of flower, for 
garden. 8t. 

12 Gladiolus, oboice collection 
4*. and 6 b. 

12Tigr»d«a grandiflora alba, 
4*. 6d scarlet variety. 2» 
6i, orange variety, 2s fid. 
these are the most gorge* u* 
ooloured among all the 
Lily tribe for garden or pots. 


100 packets of choice and most beautiful annuals. E G. H. 
4 Son's selection, 10s. fid., or cash with order, 8s. fid. 

Special oheap offer of plants, free on application, In whioh ii 
described the following new flowers: Eucharis Saunders! 
ieaneria Henderson!, Pelargonium Dr. Saley, Grinum 
Powelli. 

100 STOVE PLANTS (young plants), in 60 
varieties, 42s.; 100 varieties, 08s 
100 GREENHOUSE PLANTS, In 60 varle 
ties, 42s.; 100 varieties, 63s 
100 GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANTS; lOO 
sorts, 21s., 30 s , 40s 


12 sorts Clematis, 13s.. *8* 

12 sorts Pentstemons, 4s , 6a. 
12 sorts Delphinium*. 6e.. 9s. 
12 Bort* Hollyhocks, 6*.. 9*. 

12 sort* Pansie*, Is fid 
12 sorts Tree Carnations, 6a. 


12 sort* Pyrethrmns, suneib 
double flowers. 4* and 6s. 

12 double Potentillxs, 6*, 9*. 

12 sort* Pwoni»«, 6s.. 9«. 

12 sorts Carnations k Cloves, 

4s.. fis. 

12 ditto, yellow. 12 l 

Leu quantities may be supplied. 

10,000 CALADIUMS 

Our magnificent collection, suited for exhibition aud decora 
tlon of room i and dinner tables (if the leaves are us d in a 
out state ths back of the leaf should be gummed). The 
colouring of the leaves of this tribe are of rare anl exquisite 
beauty. 12 varieties. 6*.: stronger. 12s.; and to include the 
golden-leaved varieties in the collection, 18*. and 21s ; la. 
extra for box ; a collection of 70 varieties, 84s 

DANSIES, best named varieties,'post free, 3*. 

X per dozen. Oath with order.—GAB A. WAY AND OO.. 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol 


T OOK 

Ll choic 


HERE!!— The People’s Parcel of 

_ Choice annuals, oontatatag 12 pickets, including double 
Aster Stock. Mignonette Nemophile, Sweet Pea. etc. 

Thb Butterfly Parcel, containing 12 packets of old 
favourite flow ere, including Rockets, Scabious. Snapdragon, 
etc.; the two parcel! for Is 3d. 

Twenty Choice Will rootrd Flower Plants, in¬ 
cluding Rockets. Pansies, Mimulus, etc., post free, Is. 3d.— 
P J KANE. Plant Nurseries, Kells, Mea th._ 


Price Sixpence each. _ 

VEGETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLESS 

V PLANTS, by N. Danvers; Illustrated Natural Histoiy. 
written In language simple enough to be intelligible to eveiy 
child who can read; Hughes’s Physical Geography numerous 
diagrams ; entirely rewritten, with map of world, 3e. fid.— 
Philip k Son, Publishers, 32. Fleet St., K 0., and Lirerpo e). 

TO FINE BOEDER CARNATIONS for 4s. 

\.u pine plants, all splendid decorative double varieties, 
mixed, inoludtag the scented scarlet Clove. These aie sure to 
vjvR satisfaction. Rarer sorts for exhibition, or very choice 
garden decoration as follows: 12 grand named Carnations 
ftjr fis. ; 12 superb named Pico tees for fis.; 12 very choice 
named Pinks for fis. The oolleotion of 4 doz plants for 20s. 
Now ifl an excellent time to plant. All are quite hardy, are 
well rooted, and are really good plantB Carriage free to any 
address. —RYDER AND SON. Bale. Manchester._ 


QINGLE DAHLIAS.— Seedlings from finest 

D newest named kinds, well routed, will make fine plants 
by May, per dozen. 2s., free.— RYDER k SON, Sale, Man¬ 
chester. 


CTARDY PLANTS FOR CUT BLOOM, 4n. 

XL per dozen, post free. Osih with order Achillea Ptar- 
mlca flore-pleno, double white; Anemone Honoiine Jobert, 
pure white ; Campanula persicifolia alba plena fine double 
white; Gailiardia grandiflora, crimson and orange, veiv 
beautiful; Geum coocineum flore-pleno. very free and 
pretty ; Iris, German, In fine collection 50 varieties; Lobelia 
cardinal!*, bright scarlet; Lychnis chalcedonies, double 
scarlet; CKn others maorocarpa. Evening Primrose, of Ane 
yellow; Pentstemon. Gloxinia-like flowers in best named 
varieties ; Phlox, best herbaceous varieties very floe; R&nun 
cuius speciofcUB double yellow; Paraver braoteatum super 
bum scarlet with black blotch ; Pinks in best named sorts 
GARAWAY ft CO., Durdham Down Nmseries. Clifton. 
Bristol 

fl ARDEN NEiTING of superior quality, in 

VJ length* of 50 yards. 4 yards wide fis. 9d. p«r length; a 
few length* 8 yards wide, 14*. ; will be rent carries paid to 
any station oa O E.R. on receipt of P.O.O,—JAMHl J. B. 
CAPPS. 11, Marine Terrace. Lowestoft. 

90,000 Bedding Plants 1 90 000 Bedding Plants 1! 

All best and freestb’oomlng kind*; fine sturdy well-rooted 
plant* If you have greenhouse, now is time to hive them 
they will make fine plants by middle of May. Geraniums., 
Fuchsias, Abutilons, Marguerites. Lobelias, Heliotropes 
Mejembryanthemums, Dahlias, and other things, 30 for 2s 6d 
post free.—J. DIBBIN8. Wiokbam Park Nuraery, Brockley, 
K*-nt Government Contractor 

TOMATO ! TOMATO ! l-Thu useful plant can be grown 
in greenhouie or pit; fine plants, the best for greenhouse 
work. Is 9d. per dozen free; by 100 9s. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS —8ix pairs Covent Garden Mar 
k?t kinds, very free blooming, nice ilants, Is. 9J. ptr dozen, 

P °AJUGA REPENS PURPUREA.—This excellent plact 
should be in every garden; foliage very dark, well adapted 
for carpet or edging, being very dwarf and quite hardy. 2s. 4d 
pout free.—J. DIBBINS, Wickham Park Nursery, Brookley. 
Kent. Government Contractor 


OERANIUMS.— Vesuvius, Bijou, Mangiest 
VJ (Ivy leaf) 7s 100; good eorts (mixed). 6*. 100; Fuchsias, 
Heliotropes, Eucalyptus, 2s. doz.; Acacias, 4 Is 2d. ; Ntoo- 
tiana affluis. pur-! white (scented), two good plants, la 31: 
strong Beedllng Carnation*, PaDBies Geum ooccineum. Is 
doz. ; 6s. ICO. All well rooted, free.—CRANE k CLARKE, 
Haddenham, Ely. _ 

ennn CHRYSANTHEMUMS, all choice 

kJkJKJw varieties 23 strong cuttings in 25 torts, named. 
Is. 3d ; strong rooted plan's Is. 6d dozen, 9* 100, free. 
C RANK k CLARKE, H illside Nursery, Haddenha m, Ely . 

Ofinn SINGLE DAHLIAS from seed fav«d 

OUUU from best named torts, strong, been transplanted 
month, make grand plant* by May. fs. coz , 12*. 6d. ICO. 
CRAN E k CLARKE, Florists, Haddenham. Ely ._ 

“ INSTANTANEOUS Art of Never Forget 
X ting " taught thoroughly by post. ANY BOOK MA& 
TERED IN ONE READING. Prospectus free. Opinions of 
Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, from actual 
rtudv of the wtem. Prf. LOISETTK, 37. New Oxford 8t. , W.C. 


Original from 
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R. W. BEEDELL 

Begs to state that Plants and Seeds that can 
be forwarded by PARCELS POST are carefully 
packed and sent free over Is. 

8COO Gloxinias. Dry bulb*, the beat strain guaran¬ 
teed, 3a. per doz. 

My la. packet of Annuals contains 14 packets of first-class 
flower seeds, with fall cultural directions. Single Dahlia 
White Queen. Paragon. Scarlet Gem, and others, separately 
or mixed. 3d and fid per packet. 

rjHOICE SEEDS.—Cyclamen. Wiggins’ strain, 

vr 7d. per packet. Musk, thousands of plants from one 
packet. Aster, Auricula, Begonia, Balsam, Carnation, Hello* 
tn>pe. Petunia, Pink, Primrose, all colours, Ten-week htock, 
Verbena, fid. per packet. Phlox Drummondi grandiflora. 
Polyanthus. Pansy, fancy, all 4d per packet. Pyre thrum, 
£?. ur 5£ lnam ;.-. c * nar * Evening Scented Stock, 

Miles Spiral Mignonette, Ornamental Beet. Violet. Sensitive 
Plant. Tobacco Plant, all 3d. per packet and any other seeds. 

•TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (warranted), 16 

•L seeds. Is. ; 7 seeds, fid., post free. 

Write for Midget Catalogue of 

nnoicfi FLOWER SEEDS in small quantities 
\J and NEW PLANTS, post free 
^JTCOTIANA AFFINIS, 6d. per packet. 

CINERARIA, Covent Garden, per packet, 2a.6d. 

fjALCKO LARIA, prize strain, per packet, Is., 

ov 100 seeds, fid. 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA. Same 

, “ 1 ? at hrt wason. Per packet, 2s. fid. and 

la. fid., or 26 seeds, 7<L, post free. 

The Nurseries,Wallington, Surrey 

AND AT 

74, NORTH END, 
CROYDON. 

B. S. WILLIAMS 

PRIZE FLOWER SEEDS, 

P03T FREE. 

W I LLI AMS* 

Prize strain of 


pICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

Av that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners Beeking situations, and they will be happy to supply 
any lady or gentleman with particulars, &o —St. John's Nur- 
s erles, Worcester. ___ 

- JOHN LAING & CO. 

Lalmr’fl Our choice Strains are unequallel. 

15 Primula, wbity or red, Is and 2s. fid. per pkt. 
Wln-mcn* Begonia.C*loeolaria. r ’yolamen, la. & 2s. fid ,, 
r lower Gloxinia. Cineraria. Pamy. Ib. 6i. k 2s. 6i. „ 
Mignonette, fid.par oz ; S«veet Peas. 4d. p«r oz. 
Seeds. Alters,Stock8.Dablias. Pituoias, 6d. k Is pkt 
Wallflowers, Zinnias, Marigolds. 3d. per pkt. 
—i— _ Seedsme n. Forest Hill, S E. 

WEBBS’ 

MAMMOTH 

RED OELERT, 

The best Red Celery in coltiva' 
tlon. 6d. and Is. per packet. 

WEBBS’ SOLID WHITE 
CELERY, 6d. and Is. per pkt. 

Ihe Queen’s Seedsmen, 

_ WORDSLEY , STOURBR IDGE 

DEACHEY8 CATALOGUE.—BegoniM, Chry- 

santhemums. Fuchsias, Gladiolus. Phlox. Pansies, Violas 
seeap. Interesting instructions for culture, 3d.—To purchasers 
free—Kingskerswell. Devon .__ ^_ 

DEACflEY’S PANSIES, aU best tew and old. 

*-* Twelve superb named show and fancy, 3s. 6<L, free; 
•eed, Is. packet Catalogue.-R. W. BEACHEY, Kings* 
kare we 11 Devonshire. _ 

DEACHEtf’S POLYANTHUS.—Real giants. 

White, yellow, crimson, laced, Ac,; good blooming plants, 
2s. fid. dozen; extra large, 3a. 6d. dozen, been, white, 
yellow, laced, Is. packet. Mixed, all colours, finest quality 




CALCEOLARIA 

Herb toeous (finest mixed). 
Per pkt., Is. 0d. and 2d. 8d. 
This fine strain has been selected 
from ihe dwsifest and most 
distinct types, and will be found 
unequalled for size of flowers 
and brilliancy of oolour. 

WILLIAMS’ 

Prize strain of 

CINE RAItIA 

(Extra ohoice mixed) 

Per pkt., Is. 6d and 2s. 6d. 
A siperb strain of very dwarf 
branching habit and strong con¬ 
stitution. producing lar^e flowers 
and containing a great variety 
of colours. 

® WI LLI AMS’ 

PRIZE STRAINS OF 

PRIMULA SINENSIS FIM¬ 
BRIATA, mixed packets, 
containing six varieties, s. d. 

Per packet, Is. 6dL and 2 6 
Th?B6 have stood the test for 
thirty years andneverfailto take 
1st.Prizes whenever exhibited. 

Por superb strains of Primulas 
in diitinot varieties, see Illus¬ 
trated Seed Catalogue. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue post free 

VICTORIA and PARADISE NURSERIES, 

UPPER HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 

PANSIES.—100 well-rooted, autumn trans- 
A planted plants from open ground post free, 3s., in eight 
separate varieties, or three eepaiate colours for bedding as 
denred —J. W. GALVIN. Nurseries, Rosoommon. 

POTATOES for Seed or Table of beat sort 3 .— 

A Mvgnum Booum at 5 a 6d.; 0 lampions, 4s. fid. per 8 
stone bag free to London and most railway stations.—G038 
k CO., liolbeach, Lincolnshire. 


2s. fid. dozen ; extra large, 3s. 6d. dozen, beeo, white. 

g low, laced, Is. packet. Mixed, all colours, finest quality 
and Is.—Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

UEACHEY ’S LILIES OF THE VALLEY, 

AI Giant Berlin variety, magnifioent crowns, flower early, 
Is. fid. dozen: fifty, 4s. fid.; 100, 8s. fid.; free.-R. W. 
BEACHEY, K ingskerawell. _ 

PEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS. —Cut- 

tings, splendid collection. Incurved, Japanese, Pompone, 
Is. 2d. dozen; rooted plants, 2a. fid. dozen, free.—R. W 
BEACHEY. Kingskerswell, Devonshire. _ 

PEACHEY’S GREENHOUSE PLANTS.- 

D Fuchsias, twelve strong double and single, named, 2a 6d.; 
twelve extra strong, 4s. 6d ; twelve grand new, 3i.; Gera¬ 
niums, twelve finest donb'e and single, named, 4s. 6d.; free. 
Catalogue.—Kingskerswell, Devon 

U EACHEY’S GLADIOLUS.—Twelve tplendid 

D named varieties, different colours, large bulbs, 5s ; twelve 
exHraBupeib 8i. fid; twelve brenchleytnsis, Is. 6d. List. 
—Kingske r swell. Devon. _ 

TWO EUCHARIS AMAZOJN1CA, one beauti- 

-I- ful Scarlet Taosonia. Van Volxemi, one Scarlet Tro- 
pseolum, will flower ail i he summer, and one Begonia metal- 
lica, the five plants free for 2s. fid., worth more than double 
the amount.—MAIRIH k CO., Weston in-Gordano, Bristol. 

THE BEAUTIFUL MAIDEN HAIR FERNS, 

A Adiantum cardioohltennm. Adlantum concinnum latum, 
two lovely Begonias, will flower all the rammer two scarlet 
Eplphyllums. and two greenhouse climbers, beautifully 
variegated: the eight plants oorrectly named, free 2s fid. 
—MAIRIS k GO. Weston-in-Gordano. Bristol _ 

POSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

Av oheap; bom 10 inches to 16 inches high; strong plants- 
will soon bloom • Isabella Sprunt, Souvenir d’Eliee, Ho- 
mfire, Gloire de Dijon. andNipbetos (best white Rose) the 
five tor 2s. fid., or per dozen fix, bee. — MATR1H k CO., 
Wenton-tp-Goi ■ Aano, BrlstoL _ 

PERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maideu-hair 

A Ferns, two varieties ; two lovely Begonias, fuchsioidea 
and Snowflake and n Begonias. with beautifully marked 
leaver, 2s. 6CL, bee —MAIRI8 k CO.. Weston-in-Gordano, 
Bristol _ 

•PHE beautiful Fern, Davallia Novae-Zelandiae, 

A two Begonia fuchsioidea, one Tradescantia and one Ly¬ 
copodium, both beautifully variegated: two Coleus (best 1882 
varieties), and one Maiden-hair Fern, the 8 plants, 2s fid. free, 
less than half usual price—MAIRI8 k CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano. Bristol. 

l/UtHTE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Beat early 

* " and late whites, to bloom from August till Chris’,mas, 
2s. per dozen. General collection of beet varieties, Is. fid. 
per dozen; strong well-rooted plants from cold frames. 
Select Zonal Geraniums best double and siugli varieties from 
single pots, 2s. fid. per dozen ; all are oorrectly named, and 
warranted to give satisfaction.—W. MAYO, Florist, Perry 

Barr, Birming ham._[ 161 

ASPARAGUS.—Early Purple Argenteuil, the 

AA ewlieet and finest in Covent Garden. Heed from enor- 


Cooling’s Specialities. 

NURSERY DEPARTMENT. 

Roses In pots for the Conservatory. 

Bushy plants c >mlng into flower, Tea-scented and 
other varieties, 24a. and 30s . per dozen. 

Marechal Nlel Roses 

For the Conservatory, with long Bhoots for train¬ 
ing ; will flower this Bpring, 3 j. 6d. and 6s. each. 

Haroy Plants, 

Suitable for Borders, Town Gardens, <tc. 

We call attention to the low prices we quote for 
assortments of Hardy Plants, the selection being 
left to ourselves ; the plants included are so arranged 
that a constant supply of bloom will be produced 
throughout the spring, summer, and autumn 
montlis 

No. 1.—100 strong plants, carefully assorted, con¬ 
sisting of Herbaceous Phlox, Perennial Asters, Del¬ 
phiniums, Rockets, Christmas Roses, Violets, Pinks, 
Cloves, etc , 20a. 

No. 2.—50 ditto, ditto, ditto, 10s. 6d. 

No. 3. —30 ditto, ditto, ditto, 6s. _ 

Violet Roots. 

Thirty strong Violet Roots, in six of the most dis¬ 
tinct kinds, free by parcels post for 10s. List of 
Violet Roots post free. 

) Bedding Pansies. 

The following are the finest varieties in cnltivation, 
being in flower nearly the whole year through :— 

BLUE KING, deep blue, in bloom from early 
spriDg until autumu, 2s. 6d. dozen, 10s. per ICO. 

Mrs. FELTON, white, dark blotch, very rich and 
constant, 2s. 0d. dozen, 16s. per 100. 

KING COFFEE, deep golden colour, 2s. 6d. dozen, 
10s. per ICO. 

Mr. GLADSTONE, immense flower, rich golden 
yellow, very perpetual, 4s. dozen, 27s. 0d. per 100. 

Priced List of Hardy Plants suitable for Town 
Gardens, post tree. 

GEO. COOLING & BON, 

Nurserymen & Seed Merchants, BATH. 


Cooling’s Superior 

Lawn Grass & Clover 


SEED. 


CJANDY PRIZE ONION, best for exhibition 

W and general us*. Seed from large show bulbs only, 
Is. fid. per packet. Prizes offered.—T. LAXTON, Bedford. 


Digitized b. 


Google 


Produces a Quick, Evergreen, and 
Lasting Turf. 

Very finest mixture, per gallon, 3s. ; per bushel, 
22s. 0d., carriage fiee. A sample packet, sufficient 
to sow a rod or perch of ground, or to renovate a 
bmall lawn, free by parcels post for Is. 8d j 

GEO. COOLING & SON, 

SEED MERCHANTS, BATH. j 
OINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from one ol 

O the finest collections extant, awarded numerous first 
prizes and certificates last teaaon, fid. and is. per paoket. 
post free.—ALFRED A. WALTERS, Florist, Bath. _ 

HERMAN ASTERS (quilled), gained First 

VJ Prize (with one exception) at every place exhibited, 
acknowledged to be the finest strain in commerce, 6a. and 
larger packet ’ pofct ,iee - — ALFRED A. WALTERS, Florist, 

OBEROSES, a remarkable tine sample of the 

“Pearl.’’ which has proved the best variety: 6 fine 
bulbs 2s. ; 12 ditto, 3s. 6<L, post free.—ALFRED A. 

WA LTERS, Floris t, Bath._ 

PELARGONIUMS.—Twelve of the most popu- 

1 lor sorts, including the best fringed varieties, post free 
8s. fid.—ALKRKD A. WALTERS, Florist, Bath. _ 

QTRA.WBERRIES. -Capital roots, 4a. per 100. 

O List, containing descriptions of the best sorts, free.— 
BIOHARD SMITH k OO., Nurserymen and Seed Mer¬ 
chants. Worcester. 

Original from 
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SUTTON’S 
FLOWER SEEDS 


POST FREE. 


SUTTON’S 

Complete Collections 

OP 

FLOWER SEEDS 

Arranged to produce a beautiful and con¬ 
tinuous display during the summer and 
autumn. 


No. 1 Collection, 63s. 


No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 


42s. 
31s. 6d. 
21s. 
15s. 
10s. 6d. 


Free by post or rail. 


“ Your Flower Seeds last year gave me 
great satisfaction. My Asters were better 
than any 1 saw in other gardens, and the 
Stocks were particularly good.”—Mrs. 
Wood, Aston Park. 


VICTORIA ASTER. 


One of the finest Asters for exhibition. 


12 vars. separate, 4s.; 6 vars. separate, 2s. 6d. 
Separate colours, per packet, Is. 

Mixed colours, per packet, Is. 


post free 


POST FREE. 


SUTTON’S 

GREAT WESTERN 
COLLECTIONS 

OF SHOWY 

FLOWER SEEDS 

Consisting of the varieties grown at our 
Seed Farm, which have been neatly ad¬ 
mired for many years pnst by paisengera 
on the Great Western Railway. 


50 varieties, 10s. 6d. 
36 „ 7s. 6d. 

24 „ 5s. Od. 

12 .. 2s.°6d. 


>> 

Poet Free. 


“ The Annuals have made a grand dis¬ 
play ; not a single packet missed. ’—Mr. 
George Pym, Gardener lo Jno. Peed, 
Esq., Whittlesea. 


Sutton’s Superb Strain, 

5s. and 2s. 0d. per packet, poet free. 


•* I have the grandest lot of Cineraria plants I 
ever bad the good fortune to grow ; the blooms 
are of enormous size, some of them measuring 
nearly 3 inches across, and as many as 300 on 
a plant, and of the most briUiant colour."—Mr. 
H. Kirby, Gardener to Mrs. Willis, The Ferns. 


Sutton’s Miniature Aster, jetton's Superb Strain, 


A profuse flowering variety of dwarf com¬ 
pact habit, remaining in bloom for a consi¬ 
derable period; hence it is invaluable for 
growing in pots for conservatory or drawing 
room decoration. 

4 varieties, separate, 2 s. 6d. "I + 
Mixed, per packet. Is. 6d. j P 0Bt free 


1 

6s. and 2s. 0d. per packet, poet free. 



“ The Primulas were really splendid, fine 



I trusses of flowers of exquisite colour, some 



measuring 10 Inches over.”—Mr. B. Strange, 



The Gardens, Ampney Park. 


1 
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WEBBS’ NEW PEA, 



THE WORDSLEY WONDER. 

This valuable new Pea is the result of crosses between 
Advancer. Little Gem, and Prizetaker, and whilst pos¬ 
sessing all the good qualities of the two former varieties, 
it has both the constitution and productiveness of the 
latter. 

3s. 6d. per pint. Free by Pareels Post. 

J_ L 


DDI7CC _Webb A Sons ofTer 

• i \ I L- EH O . valuable Prizes for this 
variety at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Show at South Kensington on July 22 next. 

1 WEBB SONS , 1 

The Queen’s Seedsmen , 

W ORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 

W. M. CROWE 

BEGS to eaU attention to his large stock of the followlm 
la «n.il or large pots, by noat or rail; other advertise 
nrcnta see froDt page of thi* issue. 

TROUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS; 

U very beat named varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6a, 9 b., 
and 12a dozen. See catalogue. 

OH nnn PALMS.—Palms are now sold in 

nU«V/Uv thousands by the London florists as small 
plants for vases for decoration. They are oertatn to main¬ 
tain their popularity, as they last a long time In the impure 
atmosphere of rooms. 13 distinct varieties, including Arecas. 
CnanuBiopa, Coryphas, Euterpes, Latah ias, Phoenix. Sea 
furthias, etc., by post or in pots, 6s. Six larger in 4-inoh pots 
6<. Six very fine in 6-inch pots, 13a Nothing is so useful or 
iarta so long for decorating during winter. 

in nnn FERNS! FERNS I! FERNS !!!- 

iUjUUU Twelve fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 
Including Maiden hairs, Pteris, Lomarias, Oyrtomiums 
Doodias, he., good plants in pots or by post, 4a ; larger, ix 
4-in. and 6-in. pota 9a and US. dozen. 

Tuboroooo. 

XfOTHlNG can be better for button-holea than 

Pi these deliciously-scented flowers ; good tubers in 3 inch 
pots in growth, 7a 6d. per dozen ; either Alliesn or American 


in nnn TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.-My 

Iv/jUUv strain is now well kno»n ini unsurpassed by 
asy in England. Tubers are now dormant and can be sent 
safely by posV Although these lovely plants require simply 
to be kept safe from frost, for early bloom they should be 
potted at once and placed in a gentle heat, as also to make 
la-ge plants for bedding out. Sound one-year tubets in 
mixed colours, such as red. scarlet, magenta rose, salinei. 
white brocre. yellow, to.. 4s. dozen 38s. p#r 100; twelve, in 
tix named colours, 6e.; extra large tubers of selected scarlets 
ami whites, superior to many nam'd sorts, Is each. 10s. dor. 
Being overstocked with named varieties, a price list of extra 
large tube xs will be sent fiee. at rates to clear out. 

ennn BORDER CARNATIONS.—The grand 

JUUU new white varieties. Gloirede Nancy. Is. 6&. and 
w p. Milnv, 2s .; the former is the laigeat and f he latter the 
} for either border or gr enhouse ever sent out; the true 
0;d Orimson Glove, 9d. vach, 4s. dozen; 12 splendid vaiie- 
ties, including Old Crimson and White Cove (true), 6s.: 
twtlve newer. 9s. and 12s. All distinct and true to name 
For Show Carnations aud Piootees, see catalogue. 

pOLEUS.—The choicest varieties selected from 
VJ those sent oat for years past, true to name, 3s. per dozen 
by pat or in 60s pots. 

PROTONS.—An immense stock of the most 
vJ popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts, true to name, 
good plants in 4-inoh pots, 10s.; six for 6s. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS—These plants arc 

-L unequalled for hanging baskets, tic. Twelve of the 
kindest single and doable varieties in cultivation. 4s.; 12 
P'WEJ, 6s. and 9s. Bee catalogue 

■POR Abutilons, Chrysanthemums, Fuchsias, 
L Bteohanotis. and other greenhouse climbeis of all tizes. 
tei catalogue, post free._ 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

W. M. CROWE 

la prepared to supply the Trade on liberal terms for oash 
List of Palms , Ferns, Begonias , $c., on 
application. 

Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Essex 

WEBBS’ 
BARBURT ONION 

The best Onion in cultiva¬ 
tion. 

6<L per pkt., Is. per oz. 
WEBB & SONS, 
The Queen's Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY, 8TOUBBRIDGE- 



Carnations,Pinks, Hardy Flowers 
Single Dahlias, choice Seeds, 

Ac., Ao. 

CARNATIONS AND PIOOTEE3, Garter s, Daniels', and 
Oannell's superb strains, 12, 3s. fid.; 24, 4s fid. 

PINKS, Garter's and Darnels' superb strains, 12, 2s. ; 34, 
3s. 6d. 

PAN8IKS. Danila' and Garter’s superb prize show, blotched, 
striped, Ac.. 12. Is 6d ; 24, 2s. 9d.; 12 each Carnations, 
Plootees. Pinks, and Pansies as above for 7s. 6d. 

POLYANTHUS White Queen, Zulu King, named, mixed, 
Ao , Primrose, Orimson Beauty, Dean's hybrids. fto ,li, 2s. 

AURIGULA8, show and alpine, small seedlings. Is. dozen ; 
larger, 2s. 

WALLFLOWERS Harbinger, Blood-red, Ware’s dwarf 
yellow 28. Is. 6d 

CLEMATIS FLAMMULA, beautiful quick growing olimber, 
white deliciously (cented, 4,1*. 6d ; 12. 4s. 

SINGLE DA HLIA8. seedlings of 12 varieties, named. Ss.; 
24. 5s. 6d ; 36. 8s.; Ware’s, Carter's, and Oannell’s mixed 
vaiietles, 12. 2s. 3d.; 21, 4s.; seed of above strains fid. and 
Is. per packet. 

CHOICE FLORIST FLOWER SEEDS, ary variety, 3d» 
fid., and Is.; fi varieties. I". 4d . 2a 6d„ or 5s ; 12, 2s. 6d , 
6b.. or 10a ; 24,5s , 10s . or 20s.; all of best quality. 

/KSTHET.O ART FLOWERS. 12 varieties. Is., 2s., or 3s. 

PICTORIAL PACKETS, with oultoral directions all ohoioe 
kinds, 12 varieties, Is; 34. 2a ; 35. 3s Choioe Vegetable 
Seeds, see last week’s advertisements for oolleotions. 

MIGNONETTE Golden Queen, Miles’ Spiral, Pearson's 
White, packet of each Is.; Dwarf and Leviathan Sun¬ 
flower 31 and fid. packet. 

DWARF NASTURTIUMS King Theodore. Ruby Kins, 
Pearl, Empress of T D dia, Ao., 6 varieties, Is. fid.; mixed, 3d. 
packet, la per ounoe. 

MARIGOLDS Meteor, Oape, French, African, Ac.; Night 
Scented Stock, Cornflowers. Nicotian* aflinis Chrysanthe¬ 
mums Lord Beacon* field. Sultan. W. E. Gladstone, Dun- 
nett's Double White and Double Golden, all 3d. and fid. 
packet. Seed List one stamp. 

All seeds are of first quality and oannot be surpanel; plants 

are large, healthy, and strong. Testimonials are received 

daily. Orders of Is. and upwards free. P.O.O. payable 
at Idle. 

J. SYLVESTER, 

8CEDSMAN t FLORIST. 

IDLE. BRADFORD. 



WEBBS’ 

MATCHLESS 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 

The best variety in cultivation. 
Early, robust, and of most ex¬ 
quisite flavour. 

GJ. and Is per pocket, Is. 6d. 
per oz , post free. 

The Queen's Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


fine 


Is. 


GoodThings&Good Plants 

GERANIUMS OF 8TEBLING MERIT.-J. James begs 
to announce that he has one of the best collections in Great 
Britain. All Inferior kinds discarded. 50 plants, in 50 varie¬ 
ties, 10s. : 25 varieties, fis.: 12 varieties, 3«.; 6 new varieties of 
i883, 5a. New Geranium Magenta Ve.uvi is, is ea.h 

a d 

12 Choice Single Fuchsias 
12 Choioe Double Fuchsias 
12 Choioe Fuohaias for beddiug 
12 Choice Tuberous Begonias .. 

12 Choioe Abutilons .. 

12 Ohoioe Marguerites.. .. 

12 Choice Aquileglas .. 

12 Choice Chrysanthemums for beddii 
12 Choice Geraniums for bedding 

12 Choice A geratums 

13 Choice T«obeliae, dark blue .. 

12 Choice Variegated Ice Plants 
12 Choice Phlox vernoea 
12 Choice Polyanthuses 
12 New Double Nasturtiums .. 

12 Forget-me-nots, summer-flowering, 
i2 Choice Auriculas .. 

12 Choioe Ivy-leaf Pelargonium cuttings 

3 New Double Mimulua 
3 Vpiphylluma .. 

3 Plumbago .. 

I Fuchsia cordifoliom 
3 Begonia weltonlensis 
3 Begonia sempsrflorens rosea 
3 Begonia f uchsioides .. 

3 Tradesoantia* 

3 Nasturtium Flame, for olimblng 
3 Libonia floribrudt.. 

3 i antauas .. 

6 New Fuchsias of 1883 
3 Coleus, fine sorts .. 

3 Heliotropes, flue sorts 
12 Pelargonium cuttinga 
12 Packets Choice Flower Seeds 
Strong cut* mg* of any of the above plants can be had at 
half-price. Catalogues can be had for one penny stamp. All 
orders for half-dozens must have 3d. extra. From 


103 pkts. 


J. JAMB 

FLORIST AND SEEDSMAN, 

South Knighton , Leicester. 


QEKD PANS.—12 Strong Pans, 9 in. by 9 in. 
O and 3 in. will last years. 3s. 6d.-TIPPETT8 A GO. 
Steel Metal Workers. Aston, Birmingham_ 


Digitized by 


Google 


rjYCLAMENS.—Fine plants, best Covent Gar- 

VJ den varieties: bright and varied colours, 2s. fid. per dot. 
f ree.—J. CORN HILL, Byfleet, hurray. _ 

DARE HARDY CACTUS.—Most distinct, 

-Lv hardy flower in cultivation, large golden yellow flowers, I 
Is. 31,2 for 2e. free.-J. OORNBILL, Byfleet, Sumy. . 


DANIELS BROS.’ 

SPECIAL LIST OF CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS 

We can highly recommend the following choice 
Flower Seeds as being really fine strains and well 
worthy of cultivation 

Per pkt.—s. d. 

Auricula, choicest Alpine. . ..10 

Antirrhinum majua, splendid mixed .. 0 6 
Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, spL mixed 0 6 
Aster, Victoria, fine double mixed 6d. A 1 0 
Aster, Psoony-flowered, fine dbl. mixed 6d. A 1 0 
Aster, Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered 6d. A 1 0 
Balsam, Daniels’ Camellia-flowered, la 6d. A 2 0 
Begonia, Tuberous-rooted hybrids, 

very fine, mixed Is. 6d. and 2 6 

Carnation, splendid dbl., from stage flowers, 

a remarkably fine strain 2 s. Gd. A 5 0 

Calceolaria hybrlda, spL mixed Is. 6<L A 2 6 
Cineraria hybrlda, choice mixed is. Gd. A 2 6 
From Mr. H. BROWN, Langford. 

July 21. 

" The Calceolaria and Oinerari a seed that you 
sent me last year turned out splendidly; the flowers 
wexe the admiration of all who saw ihem ; many of the 
Calceolaria blooms were quite 21 Inches across.” 

Cockscomb, Daniels’ Giant Prize, fine .. 2 6 
Coleus, very fine mixed .. ..16 

Cyclamen, Daniels’ Giant Prize 3s. 6d. <fc 6 0 
Dahlia, choicest double, mixed Is. 6 d. A 2 6 
Dahlia, choicest single, mixed -.16 

Gloxinia hybrlda, Daniels’ superb mixed 

beautiful large-flowered vars. Is. 6d. 2 6 

Hollyhock, Chater’s fine double .. ..16 

Marigold, Orange African Prize ..10 

Marigold, Striped French, Prize Scotch .. 10 
Mignonette, Victoria Giant Red, new, fine 1 0 
Mimulus, Daniels’ Large-flowered .. ..10 

Pansy, Daniels’ Show and Fancy, splendid 1 6 
Pansy, Daniels’ Prize Blotched, magnificent 

varieties.. Is. 6d A 2 6 

Parity, Daniel's Improved Striped, very fine 1 0 

From Mr. A. J. BARNDON, 8nodlaod. Rochester, 
April 6 . 

"The Blotched Pansies I had from yon were 
splendid. I took First Prize at Mailing Flower Show 
last year.” 

Petunia hybrlda grandiflora, magnifi¬ 
cent class, splendid mixed Is. 6d. A 2 6 

Petunia, new yellow throated, splendid .. 2 6 
Petunia, choicest striped .. ..16 

Phlox Drummondl grandiflora, very 

brilliant, choice mixed .. 0d. A 1 0 

PlCOtee, splendid double, mixed 2s. 6d. A 5 0 
Primrose, brilliant hybrids, mixed Is. 6d. A 2 6 
Primula Chiswick Red, splendid .. ..26 

Primula alba magniflea, very fine 2 6 

Primula, Daniels r choicest mixed 1 b. 6d. A 2 6 

From Mr. A. TURNBULL, Cemetery, Kelso, N.B. 
April 18. 

*' The two packets of Primula seed I got from you 
last year were the finest I ever grew; and I have now 
grown Primulas for seventeen years.” 

Polyanthus, choicest Gold-laced Is. 6d. A 2 6 
Stock, Large-flowered Ten-week, mxd. 6d. A 10 
Stock, Brompton. giant scarlet 6d. <fe l e 

Sweet William, Daniels’ Prize 6d. A 10 

Verbena hybrlda, splendid mixed 6d.ft l 0 
Viola, bedding, choice mixed ..10 

Wallflower, doable German, mixed 6d. A 10 
Zinnia elegane, splendid double, mxd. 6d. A 10 

Flower Seeds in Penny Packets. 

A splendid assortment of the most showy, popular, 
and beautiful varieties, including finest Doable Ger¬ 
man Aster and Ten-week Stock, Scarlet Linum, Phlox 
Drammondi, Double Zinnia, Mignonette, Pansy. 
Sweet Peas, Nemophila insignia, Calliopsis, Dwarf 
Nasturtium, Clarkia, Ac. 

100 packets in 100 choice varieties, post free 8s 
60 „ 60 „ „ 4s. 2d. 

25 „ 26 „ „ 2s. 2d. 

12 12 ,. „ is. 2d. 

Each packet contains sufficient seed for making two 
or three nice patches, all the varieties are easy of 
growth. Full instructions for cultivation sent with 
each order. List free on application. 


FOR THE BEST LIST OF CHOICE KITCHEN GARDEN 
AND FLOWER SEEDS, SEE 

THE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

FOR 

AMATEUR GARDENERS, 

Containing ICO pages of beautifully printed letter¬ 
press, and upwards of 150 ftne coloured and other 
illustrations, original articles on the rearing from 
seed, and culture of various garden crops, flowers. 
Ac , with complete Instructions for the successful 
management of the Kitchen and Flower Gardens 
throughout the year; also a select list of Kitchen 
Garden and Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Ac. 

Price Is., Post Free ; Gratis to Customers. 


DANIELS BEOS, 

THE ROYAL NORFOLK SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 

NORWICH. 


Original from 

PENN STATE 
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HARNATIONS and Picotees.—Seedlings from 

yj Carter’s celebrated strain, all oolou's. 12 for Is.; 25 for 


Is. 9d , free; good strom 
strong, Is. 6d , free. " 
House, Belper. 


lasts to bloom ; 12 very extra 
‘“’PERSON, Florist, Prospect 


DANS1ES, Show and Fancy, beet collection in 

X England, the cteam of all the most noted raisers and 
the lat* st new varieties ; good plants, correctly name \ either 
Show or Fancy. 12 for 3s : 21 for 5i 64., free.—8. SHEPPER- 
BON, Florist. Prospect House, Belper. 


AURICULAS. — The old fashioned single 

•tl yellow, very fragrant, soon bloom, 12 for 2s., free — 

fi 8HEPPERSON, Floiiat, Belper. 


POLYANTHUS —Finest strain out, all colours 

X and fine large blooms, good plants. 12 for Is.; 25 for 
-8. 8aEPPERSON. Florist. Belper 


la 94, free _ 

~XUR1CULAS (alpinea), a fine collection, all 

CX colours plants to bloom, 12 for 2s. ; 6 for 1 b. 2d., tree.— 
8 SHEPFERSON.Florkt, Belper. 

WALLFLOWERS.- Covent 

t y Carter's New Tom Thumb, Golden 


all large bu.-'hj 
&IIFPPER* 


Garden Dark. 

__Golden and Double German, 

:e bu^hy plants. 12 for la, 25 for Is 9d ; all free.—8. 
»N, Florist, Prospect Houff, Belper. 


H OLLY HOCKS. — Chater’a strains, strong 

plants to bloom this reason all colours, 12 for 2s„ free.— 
8. BH EPPE RSON . Florist Belper. 


DAISIES, a tine collection of best sorts, 20 
-L/ blooming plants. nam“d in tlx distinct sorts for Is., 40 
frr Is 9d . free,—8. SHF.P PERSON, Florist, Belper 


, the old-fashioned Jackin 

the-Green, very rare and curious, 6 distinct named for 
2a, free.—8. SHEPPftRSON, Florist, PToepect Home, 

Belper. 


DULY AN 1 HUS, 

-L the-Green. very rar 


H.EUM COCCINEUM, double scarlet, very 

'J fine for decoration or cut flowers; 12 good plants for Is.; 
25. Is 9d. . free.-8 BHEP PERSO N, Florist, Helper. 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS to fruit this year 

D the two host paying sorts sre Improved Black Princ 
and Brown's Wonder; 50 of each for 2s. 64. free.—8 
SHEPPERBQN. Florist. Belper._' 


pO AG LOVES, large sotted Gloxinia-like 
L flowers : «trong plants to bloom 12 for Is., 25 for la. 9d., 
free —H 8HEPEEB8QN. Prospect House. Belper 


rjANTERBURY BElLS, unrivalled codec- 

tions, all the new colours and new improved forms 
double and single. gosd plants to bloom, 12 for Is., 25 for 
Is 9d . free.-8. 8HEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect House, 

Belper. _ _ _ 

PRIMROSES for Bpring bedding, every root 

•L warranted hsalthy and strong; price, is. 3>. for 50; 2a. 
per 100; 10a. Der lOOO ; if sent f»ee by parcels post, 3d. per 50 
extra.—TH08. P. MAY, 44, North Street, Homcastle 


T7IOLETS.— 10,000 6west-sccnted deep blue 

* Violet roots many full of buds, guaranteed healthy and 
strong, price f0 for ls.31,100 for 2s., 9s. fer 1000, all carefully 
packed and free ; Just the time for spring bedding.— THOB 
P MAY. 44, Nortn Street. Homcastle. 


rjLIMBING Honeysuckle, covered with beauti- 

v/ ful Bweet scented flowers in summer and scarlet berries 
in winter, for summer houses arches, trellis work, Ac Bix 
well rooted plants for Is 3d., twelve for Is. 94, carefully 
packed, post free.—T. P. MAY. 44 North St., Homcastle. 


T ILY OF THE VALLEY, crowns lor spring 

LI flowering, each one well selected, veiy large and fine. 
Price, fifty for Is. 94; 100 for 3s. ; £1 per 1000, carefully 
packed, post fres.—T. P MAY, 41 North 8t., Homcastle. 



WEBBS’ 

I VOODFIELD MELON, 

The finest green-fleshed Melon 
In cultivation. 

Is. 0d. per packet. 
WEBB & SONS, 
The Queen s Seedsmen, 
WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE . 
POTATOES, Choice.— White Elephant, Beauty 

L of Hebron. Ashleaf. Early Bird, Schoolmaster Bt 
Patrick Reading Abbey. 2*. per stone, selected.—FREEMAN 
A FREEMAN, Norw ich_ 

AMATEUR’S BOX 

or 

VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

2a. 9d., post free, 

Contains Pea*, Broccoli. Cabbage, Cress, Carrot, Cauliflower 
Celery, Cuoumber (ridge), Lettuce. Miutard, Onion, Parsley. 
Parsnip, Radish, Vegetable Marrow. Turnips, Savoys. 
Brussels 8prouts—18 varieties. 

FREE WAN k FREEMAN, 8eed Growers, NORWICH. 


ASPARAGUS.— Strong crowns, three years, 
xx 2*. 64 per 100; four years, extra fine, Ss. 64 per 100 
Cheaper by 1000.—EVE8 k DALTON. Stony Land Nurseries 


DOUVARDIA Alfred Neuner, B. Hogarth, 

" B. President Garfield. B Vreelandi; one of each for 2s. ; 
French Lavender. 64 each, 4*. per dozen; Begonia fuch- 
sicides, fid each, 4s. per dozen ; Lt-mon-soeuted Verbenas, 64 
eaon, 4s. per dozen; Abutilons, choicest varieties to name, 
fid. and 4s. fid. per dozen; Calceolarias (herbaoeoue), from 
unrivalled strain. 2*. 6d per dozen ; O. Golden Gem. Irons 
store pots, autumn struck, Is. 6d per dozen, 8s per 100; 
He iotrope White Lady, H. President Garfield, fid. each. 
4s. 6d per do^en ; Hempervivum araebnoi eum (Cobweb 
Houseleek), fid. each- Fuchsias, new of 1883, Is. each; 
Fuchsias, new of 1E82, 94 each ; Fuchsias, choicest and most 
f elect older kinds, 3d. each. or asscrte4 6s per doz»n; 
Saxifraga earmentosa. an elegant basket plant, 6d. each; 
Geraniums, soeuted-leaved in variety, 6 t. each. 4s. dozen. 
Cash with order, post free.—JOHN LEMAN, Olantigh 
Nursery. Pudding Lane, ^higwell Row, Essex 


DANSIES! PANSIES!;-Fancy and Show 

X varieties, the very best sorts that can be offered, 3s. and 
4s dozen • splendid variety Paivy seed, la, 2s. and2a fid. per 

S acket.—R W. PROCTOR. Nurseryman, Seedsman, and 
lori-t, Aahgate Roa4 Chesterfield. _ 

■pXHIBITlON Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks. 
-Ll —12 Carnations and Picotees. fine varieiies, nau.e4 -6s. 
and 9s. per doz.; extra selecte4 12s. doz.; 12 fine varieties 
for borders unnamed, including 8elfs and Fancies, 4ifid doz ; 
12 named Pinks, in splendid varieties, 4s. 6d. doz.; Novelty 
Carnation (Fancy) the most beautiful variety grown. 2s. per 
pair; W. P. Milner Carnation, the best white Carnation ever 
offered, 2s. ner pair; Life Guardsman Carnation the best 
scarlet, Is. 3d. per pair, free, for cash with order. All hardy 
and in splendid condition.—R. W. PROOTOR, Nurseryman, 
Seedsman, and Florist. Aahgate Road. Chesterfield. 


Special Offer of Standard and Dwarf Rosea. 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Cb. 

Have splendid Standard and Dwarf Tea, Noisette, 
Hybrid Perpetual and other Roses ; also extra strong 
Dwarf Roses in pots suitable for forcing. Special low 
prices on application. 

DESCRIPlIVE CATALOGUE FREE. 


Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Company, Limited 

KING'S ACRE, HEREFORD. 


CASBON & SON 

BEG TO OFFER 

PELARGONIUMS, Show, Fancy, and Spotted Beet varie¬ 
ties, strong well rooted plants, 6 for Ss fid. ; 12 for 6s. fid 

DOUBLE GERANIUMS, best varieties for pot culture, to 
include good Double White and Emily Casbon, new, 6 for 
2s. fid ; 12 for 4s 64 

PLUMBAGO CAPENSI8. lovely blue greenhouse climber, 
or for pot culture, 2 for 2s. 34, strong plants. 

PETUNIA HYBRIDA GR ANDIFLORA (Benarjfs strain). 
Splendid strain of large flowering varieties, strong seedlings, 
12 for Is. 64 ; 25 for 2s. fid. 

LOBELIA (blue) Crystal Palaoe oompaota and speciosa, 
strong from sf ed pans, 2s 64 100. 

DAHLIAS (single). Ware’s superb strain, splendid mixed 
varieties, very strong plants that will dower well and make a 
grand show this season, 12 for 3i. 

MIMULUS Duplex, Hose-in-Hoee. very sweet and showy, 
6 for 2a ; 12 for 3s fid. 

TOMATO PLANTS. Early Large Red, Carter’s Greengagei 
and the Trophy, three best varieties. Now is the beat time 
to plant strong plants. 6 for Is. 3d.; 12 for 2s 

CUCUMBER PLANTS, Rollisson’s Telegraph (true), best 
variety for forcing. 3 for 3s. 3d. ; 6 for 6s. 34 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS (Blue Gum), commonly 
called the Fever Plant, the best disinfectant you can have 
in the house or garden ; strong plants from cold frame, 6 for 
2s.; 12fcr 3s 64 


The above all free by parcels post for cash with order 
O arofally packed in damp moss with directions for treatment 
on arrival. 


Casbon & Son, 

THE NURSERIES. 

MILLFIELD. PETERBORO’ 


SPECIMEN HOLLIES, 

Standards on stems of various heights, and of such 
kinds as Gold Queen, Milkmaid (Weeping), New Gol¬ 
den Weeping, Bronze, <tc., 7s 6d., 10s. fid., 15s., 21s, 
31s. 6d.. 42s each. Handsome Pyramids of the above, 
58. to 21S. NOW IS A CAPITAL TIMS TO PLANT. 

RICHARD SMITH&CO., 

WORCESTER. 


JOHN FORBES begs to state that his annua) 
O Pla'-t Catalogue for 1884 i« now ready, and will be potted 
on application. It oonsista of 7C pages of closely printed 
matter, representing probably the largest and beat collec¬ 
tions of Pansies, Phloxes. Pentstemons. Antirrhinums, Del- 

e hiniums. Potcntillas, Mi mu! us, Carnations. Pyrethruma 
>ablias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Hardy Border and Herba 
ceon* Plants, etc , ever brought together, all of which art 
accurately described and priced. The Ktock is this season 
ui usually large, healthy, and vigorous, while the verj 
superior quality of the varii-tieB is now bo well known and s> 
widely recognised, that every confidence is felt in recom 
mending the same to thn notice of all who desire to procurt 
flowers of bTERLlNG MERIT 

JOHN FORBE3, 
Nurseryman, Hawick, N.B. 

J OOK to your Window Plants. —A handy book 

-Ll tu Window Gardening by H. G. Stewart. F R.O B. 
Treasurer '-o N jrth Saint Marylebone Flower Show Commit 
tee. Enlarged edition. "Ills an excellent book. We ooc 
mend promoters of window gardening to distribute copie 
among their poorer neighbours."— Oardtner'a Magazine — 
BARRETT A SON, 0, Church8t. N.W. Price 3d„ per post 3Jd 


PERFECT SPECIMENS 

FOR LAWNS. 

PICEA NOBILI3, our famous GLAUCOUS variety, 
which is considered the most beautiful tree in exist¬ 
ence, 2J feet to 4 feet, 7s. 6d. to 21s 
PICEA NORDMANNIANA, 8 ft. to 12 ft., 21s. to 31s. 0d. 
PINUS KXCELSA, 3 ft to 7 ft., 2s. 6d. to 5s. 

ABIES DOUGLASI, li ft. to 10 ft., 1 b. to 10s. 

JEDRtTS DKODARA. 3 ft. to 7 ft., 3s. to 7s Od. 
'{OLDEN YEWS, CYPRESSES, .fcc., models of beauty 
and certain to thrive, very cheap. List free. 

RICHARD SMITH&CO., 

WORCESTE R._ 

COLEUS, new and grand sorts, including Lord 
J C. Beresford. Columbine, and Mm. Webb. 6 well-rooted 
plants, free, Is. fid.—A. B. McOALLUM, Kimberley, Not- 
i ogham. ___ 

T ARGE GARDEN.—HuUSE to LET; rent 

-JLJ £28. Seven rooms, well built, garden laid out and 
partly stocked with fruit tre»s. 4c . close to Hoe Street hta- 
ion.—App y to Mr GROUT (next door), Helena Road, 


Vbert I 


I, Walthamstow. 


■\TOUNG MaN, age 17, Beeka situation as lm- 

-x prover In garden, or would take stogle-hinded place. 
Address H. HARDY, Broadway, near Dorchester. Dorset.^ 


TOTTENHAM. SEASON, 1884 

The fallowing CATALOGUES are n-'w ready, and may 
be had upon application. 

HARDY PERENNIALS (Illustrated). 
Consisting of an extra choice selection of Hardy Prren- 
nials, and such as are the most showy and useful as 
well ss many new and rare forms; also selections of 
alpine Phloxes, Iris Koempferi, Hardy Terrestrial Orchids, 
Lilies in pots, Primula Sieboldi, miscellaneous Iris, 
Hardy Aquatics and Bog Plants, Ornamental Grasses 
and Bamboos, Asters, Cyclamen, Kockwork Shrubs, <tc. 

HARDY FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
Including show end border Carnations, Picotees, Cloves 
and Pinks (an exceptionally choice selection), Delphi¬ 
niums, Mule Pinks, Hollyhocks, Lobelias, Potentillas, 
Pmonies (double and single), PentBtemons, Pansies (show, 
fancy, and bedding), Phloxes, Pyretliurns, Sweet Violets, 
Ac.; also a selection of choice and rare novelties. 
CHRYSAN THEMUMS. 

A most complete List of all the sterling varieties in each 
section and the last of the new varieties. 
CLIMBING, CREEPING. AND TRAILING 
PLANTS. 

A very extensive collection of the most useful hardy 
climbers. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N. 


TOTTENHAM] ISEASON. 1884 

Catalogue of choicest Miscellaneous Flower Seeds. 

This most useful and interesting Catalogue, which should 
be possessed by everyone, is now ready, and contain* 
a SPECIALLY CHOICE selection of tbe most SHOWY 
HARDY PERKNNIAL8. and such as come freely from 
seed, choice HARDY AND HALF HARDY FLORISTS' 
FLOWEdS, the leading and most useful HARDY AN¬ 
NUALS. and an EXTRAORDINARILY FINE COLLEC¬ 
TION OF NOVELTIES, including many things which have 
' * * * “ ‘ * Ich in the 


not before been offered, and whici 


l tbe ordinary course 


cannot be procured. Copies may be had gratia and poet free 
by applying to THOMAS 8. WARE, Hale Farm Nurseries, 


Tottenham. London. 


SINGLE DAHLIA SEED. 

Ware’s Choicest Mixture. The ftne>t strain in commerce. 
"’Sow at once. Its. and 2a 6d- per packet, poat free. 

Ware’- Extra Deep Blood-red Wallflower 
Flowers of an intense blood-criimon, unquestionably the 
deepest coloured variety in cultivation, fid. and 1*. per 
packet, post free. 

Ware’s Extra Dwarf Yellow Wallflower, 

A beautiful variety of neat aod uniform growth, very 
dwarf and bushy, fid. and 1 b. per packet, post free. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


GEORGE BOYES k CO. 

rtERANIUMS, splendid cuttings, all colours. 

vT Miss Hamilton, Hero, Mdme A. Baltet, Lady Bailey. 
Haopy Thought, Rev. Atkinson, Aurora, Mrs. Leaven. 
Olive Carr, Asa Gray, one of each, poat free, la.—GEORGE 
BOYES 4 CO., Aylestone Park, Leicester. 


_ ty Grand, _ _ _ 

Duke of Albany. Duchess of Bedfor4 one of eaoh, post froe. 
I s.—GEORGE BOYES A CO., Aylestone Park, I ---- - 


OC .STRONG PLANT8, all well rooted. 5a ; 

UU Geraniums, 15, including Pillar of Beauty. Aurora, 
David Thomps n, Haidee, Mdme. A. Baltet, Olive Carr, 
Mrs. Bkipworth, Mrs. Leavers, Rev. Atkinson, Oorrair; 
8 Chrysanthemums, including Elaine and Aisle d'Or, 
6 Coleus, 4 Heliotropes, 3 Cyclamen, the 35 free by parci-Js 
ost, P.O.O. 5s.—GEORGE BOYE8 4 CO., Aylestone Park, 
juices ter. 


rjRRYSA-NTHEMUMS, 10 strong, well-rooted 

VJ plants, best varieties, all colours, post free, Is. 

Aylestone Park, Leicester. 


PLUMBAGO CAPEN8IS.—Beautiful pale bine 

•L flowers, strong plants, 2 for Is. Artillery plants, beauti¬ 
ful and interesting, foliage Invaluable for cutting, 3 for Is.— 
J. HEWABD, Arundel Nursery, Littlehampton, 


HOLEUS.—Newest and most showy varieties, 
yf including Edith Sent*nce. Pompadour, The Queen, 4c. 
strong nlant-t, 2s 6d. per dozen, 6 for Is. 44. free.—J. 
HE WAR q, Arundel Nnracry, Littleh tmpton, Sussex. 


(1LOXLNIAS, Sutton’s superb strain, strong 

VX tubers In growth,4s. per dozen, 6 for 2s 3d ; extra strong 
ditto, very latge tnb^is 7s. per dozen. 6 for Sb. 94—J. J 
HEWARD, Arundel Nureery, Littlehampton. 


r PUBEROUS BEGONIAS, Laing’s unrivalled 

JL strain, good sound tubers, 3s. fid prr dozen. 6 for 2« . I 
extra strong ditto, 6s. per dozen.—J. HEWARD. Arundel ] 
Nursery, Littlehampton 8ussex. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.-SPRING FLOWER 

\J 8HOW, FRIDAY and SATURDAY, APRIL 4th and 
5th. Entries cloie March 18. Fcr Schedules, apply W 
G. HEAD, Garden Superintendent, Crystal Palaoe. 


Digitized! by 


Google 


Original from 

PENN STATE 
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NO MORE CORKSCREWS. 



A Box of Corks of 

Xpt MtqMon f&r 
*r Shilling with 
r.rttia'S Patent 
[>r»wer attached to 
rich one, or 48 assort- , 
■4 in ujtfol sites. 
Post tree ii Stamp*. 

F. W. RUSSELL ft 00., 


Ho rtolo made in 
the Cork, thus Pre- 
__ serving content* of 

y KTiN I Bottle* from bring 
I spoiled by the air 
Testimonial* free. 
" ^ rtovlugtbfcUseful- 
dtm, SItnolhifyt 
and Economy of the Patent 
Patentees, 177. Up. Thames 8t , E C 


-k« Sydney J_ 

Pirtt Prize at the Melbourne Exhibition 1881 _ 

A irardeH Silver Meda> by the R^yal Horticultural Society, 
Jueu, 1881, for collection of Garden Implement «. Tooit, etc 


Mta 


Ac., and Silur and tiro me Medals and C*rtijicUe of 

Merit 1888. 

THE "COVENTRY" LAWN MOWER 

(REGISTERED). 

Ths fieal snor.fss which has attended THE COVENTRY 
LAWN MOWER during the titae it has 
been before the public enables the maun 
faciurers to rocomtaeud it with increased 
ooofid-nce as the best and cheaper t 
yet introduced; for lightness and ease 
in working it cannot be surpassed. 

It will cut wet or dry gnu s of any 
length, will turn in its uwn width, 
and is so light 'hit a lady can use 
a IS in Machine of this mike 
with far gieater ease tbau a 
10-in. of the ordinal)* kind. 
These Machines can also be 
supplied with R' iLLRBS at 
the same trice, and with 
Grass Boxes at the follow 
ing * ltia cost. 8-in. 
6* 6d. ; 10 in.. 7s.; 
fl £<L ; 
9s. each. 



PhlOEs. 

S-in .. £21*. 

It-in. .. £3 as. 

Ii in. .. £4k 
IW* .. £4 5j. 
14-in. .. £8 Ss. 

Front Wooden 
Boilers forerUtio* 
rcrges 8in.. 2* 6<L; 
["•to. n 9d. • 
1> 0 u ; 15-10..’ 
1 *i; 18 in. 4a. 


Manufactured by 

NETTL'FOID & SONS, 54. High Holborn, London- 

f C. stk vbmbT horticultural, 

SCIENTIFIC. and NATURAL HIBTORY BALE 
BOOM&. 9, King Btieei, Corent Garden, London. Eala- 
i ;abed 1780 Bales by Auction nearly every day. Cataloguer 

-fro* 


FINEST TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER, 

*» at Id. and M. per lb.; 23 lb . 18s. Special quotations 
t <r tie trade —J. DEJTYN, Manufacturer, 73, Rcndlcahani 
i—lOltfcd. _ 

Wolffs Indelible GARDEN PENCIL'S. 

BLACK. RED, and BLUE. 

P.e writing will withstand th ? action of air. rain, Ac. Price 
P tk«h (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
u: ,riang rtriog Sample rn receipt of four stami*. Bup- 
i m" 4 tothe Trade on rarlsof 2 d >*en Ofa'I Beeditneu. 
md of the Maoufactuiers. E WOLFF AND BON, 55, Great 
fww ftps—, Loudon, W O. _ 

ktof 0 Handlights to cover 15 rqnare feet, dtmiui«hlug 
lines, painted 8 co-ts good oil colour, glazed with 2l-oz. 
glass, per set £1 15s. 



"a “ l*nfvenal" Band light Protectors for kitchen gar 
Li, set of 6, covers 31 square feet, diminishing sizes, 
Aimed S coat 9 of good oil colour, glazed with 21-oz. glass, 
per set, £2 12a. 



^cumber Frames, made of best Red Deal, painted 4 
call of good oil colour, height at front 13 Inches, at 
»k i< leches, lights 2 inches thick with improved bar* 
n 1'gUxed with 21-oz. glass ; iron bar across centre and 
•adU to each light. No. 2 size. 8 feet by 6 feet, £3 4s. 6H. 
io. X size, 12 feet by 6 feet, £4 12s. 6d Cases 5s.; two- 
thirds allowed if retnrned in good condition. 

< 'fringe paid to any Railway Station In England and 
\ ale', alio to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast. 
Illustrated catalogues of Oreenhouaes, Garden Krnmes, 
^ c , poet free two penny stamps. 

C. FRAZER, Horiicultnral Builder, Palace Plain, 
S' rwich. 

VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

r CON8ERV AT* iRIW —The rbrapott and best house in 
l.m A) LOCKYFR40Q..13 High Ht.Bl oomsbury. W/t. 

CUCUMBER FRAMES (Portable).-l light, 

4 ft bv6 ft.. 3Je M.: 2 lights. 8 ft by 6 ft., 56i. ; 3 lights 
1 ft by 6 ft. 80i. -H BRUIN Belvoir Street, Leicester f!73 

\ BART; AIV -To be disposed of, owing to altera- 

3. tioa*, 11 large Rustic Vaaew, in imitation of Oak tree 
* rup* -^Ajijily to J. BIMPBON, Wortley Hall Gardens, 


SULPHOLINE 


A CURE FOR T HTmiST 

SKIN DISEASES J-lL/ J. lUil • 

There Is scarcely any eruption but will yield to 8UL- 
PUOLI.VE in a few days, and commence to fade away 
Ordinary pimples, red tie's. blotches, Bcurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic ; whilst old, enduring skin dis¬ 
orders, howeter deeply rooted, “ Sulpholiue” success- 
fully attacks. It always produces a clear, healthy skin. 
Sold by most Chemists. Bo “ “ 


f most Cheihitta. Bottle*, 2s. od. 


PEPPER’S QUININE & 
"“SS 0 IRON TONIC, 


FOR OAI 
8IRENG 

Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches 
the blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and de¬ 
pression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affec¬ 
tions, and wasting diseases, dr. Bottles, 32 doses. Sold 
by Chemists. Insist upon having Pepper’s Tonic. 


LOGKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 

The Best The Safest The Cheapest 
Rostmv* tlip Colour to Groy Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from 'fading. 
Occasionally used, Urey ness is Impossible. 
Large Bottles, la. 6d., sold everywhere. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

Boiling Water or Milh. 


MAGIC 

EARTHWORM DESTROYER. 

JOHN PEED & SONS 

Hsre great pleasure In bringing before the public their 
M HP” Earthworm Dertroyer This, without doubt is thetinest 
remedy for Lawns that are infe>ted with wot nut In the space 
of live or tea minutes every worm mill rise to the surface, and 
must of them die immediate!} 

Sold in bottles. Is. Od. at.d 2 b. 6d , or 9s p?r gallon. 

Orders received at 

ROUPELL PARK NURSERIES, 

NEAR TULSE HILL STATION 




Perfected 


CHLIVEROII 

“ Is as nearly tastelfs# as Cod Liver Oil can be "—Lance/.4 
" No nauseous eructations f jlluw after it is swallowed." :* 
Medical Press. 

It can be borne and digested by the most delicate ; is the 
only oil which does not ** repeat: and lor these reasons the 
most efficacious kind in use. In capsuled bottles only, at 
Is. 4d . 2a. <kL, 4s. 9tL, and 9s. Sold everywhere. Trade mark : 
a plough. 

PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

J-l cose and Weakness, 5v Knee Caps 
Leggings, Anklets, 3s. 6d . 4s Ladles' Ab¬ 
dominal Belts. 7s 6d. Railway a d N-ght 
Convenience, 12a. 6d HbouMer Braces, 7s. 6d.. 

f irevent stooping. Moc-main Rupture Truss 
no springs), 128. Gd Suspensory Bandage*; 
Cott post free. 2s. 9d ; silk. 3« 9<l. Anal 
Truss, for Piles 12s. 6d Bonofrona. for Deafutu*, 2u C’L 
Crutches, 5r>. F->m tlu attends ladies Jlluitratlcua, four 
■tamp*.—MXLLIKIN A LaWLEY 165, Btrard. Tgmdoc. 

90 000 YAPvDS auperior, extra stiong, 

tanned atrlug GARDEN NETTING. 1. 2 3, 
and 4 yarda wide, ld_ i <*r square yard ; 200 yard.-* Us. ; 
690, £1 2r Goad netting, 1<*J yards, 5< Gd ; highly 
recommended.—L MAUDE, 292. Stamford .Street, Ashtcn- 
under-Lym*. Louden Agent 

GARDEN REQUISITES 

Peat Loam, Silver Sand, Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, 
fobacco Cloth, Paper, and Rope, Ac., Ac. 
Superior quality at exceptionally low prioea. 

i. d. 

Peat, beet black fibrous, from., .. „ 4 6 per sack. 

Peat, best brown fibrous .5 0 „ 

P.'at, specially selected for Orchids .. .. 6 0 

Loam, yellow fibrous .1 0 per bush 

Leaf-nmuld, best.. ., ,. 1 “ 



Digitized by 


Google 


Peat-mould 

Bllver 8and, coarse ,, 1 

Raffia Fibre, beat.0 

Tobaooo Paper, Cloth, and Rope, from .. 0 

Oocoa-nut Fibre Refuse.1 

per truck load of about two tons 35 

K agnum Moss. .. .. 4 _ . _ 

iioOork. 18 0 per owt. 

The trade supplied ou wholesale terms. 

'W. WEBBER, 

84, Glengarry Road, East Dulwlcb Grove, 
8.Bi. 


Bnhai 

Virgil 


0 
i< 

6 

9 per lb. 

6 .. 

6 per bag. 
0 

6 per bag. 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOR FUMIGATING, 
PER PARCELS POST. 

Delivered free to any address in the United Kingdom at the 
following rates :-2i Ibe , 2a. 6d. ; 4Jlbs. 4a.; 6 lbs . fta. . 0] Iba, 
6a. 6d. 

The above is guar ante d our Celebrated Beet Roll Tobacco 
Paper, etc. The best and strongest it Is pewsih'e to obtain. 
Used in the Royal Nurseries, in the Gardens of the Nobility, 
by leading men »f the profeesion, etc. 

The same article a» ab nve. carriaie paid to London or 
auy railway eta'ion In Kent. 6 ibe . 4s. 6ti ; 14 lbs. 10a.; 28 lbs , 
2"a Good Btrong Tobacco Paper, or Cloth, 6 lbs . 3a. 0d. ; 
14 lbs., 8s. ; 20 lbs , 16s. 

All our articles contain the pure Essence of Tobaooo only. 
Manufacture its, 

DARLINGTON BROTHERS, Chatham, Kent. 

Old Tobaeco Ripe, Very Strong, for fumigating, etc., 
14 lb... 4a. fld.; 28 iba, 8s. ; 66 lbs . 15s.; 1 cwt., 28t 

P.O.O. and Cheques, Darlington Bros., Chatham. 


SILVER SAND DIRECT 
PROM PITS. 

For lowest prloe write 

HENRY WILKERS0N, 

_LEIGHTON BUZZARD* 

NOTE ADDRESS- 

Pall Mall Electric Association, Lim. 

21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 

Book of Testimonials and Price List post free on application. 
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Zl,HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. , 
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Dll. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH 
pURES NEDRALGIA. BILIOUS and NEK- 
V-/ VOU8 HEADACHE iu FIVF. MINUTE8. 

The Rev K. ANTRIM Vicar of Blapto-i. KiDgs- 
b-idg.' Mouth Devvn. writer ‘Feb 10 18»3 Your 
DR BOOT r 4 ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH is quite a 
trenure Ft has uut only oirel frequ-ot NERVOUS 
IIEAD AOHEM. but, what I bad uo exrieatuti m o’ at 
iny adv trice 1 agi. it h*a gireo me a Fresh Hoad of 
Hair of the Natural Colour.” 

plIHKS DANDRUFF and DISEASES of the 
v ; SCALP. 

|)i: SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH_ 

1 r with compasi for testing the Electric Power-will b« 
forwarded post free to any pan of th • Kiogdom on 
reselpt of 12s 6d- (which will be returned if not as i 


presented), payable to O Ii HARNESS Poll Mali 
Electric Association, 21, Holism Viaduct, London. 



STORM 

GLASS. 

Signal Service. 

Barometer 


Foretells rain, gales, frost, 
Ac , one to two diys before¬ 
hand, eveu indicating the 
kind of storm and from 
wbat quarter. 

In walnir case, 9 inches by 
3J ire'lea. 

Price 2s. 6d., 

Pout Free. 

M’ hole salt jtrice on applica¬ 
tion. 

FREEMAN and 
FREEMAN. 

Economic 8eei*swks' 

NORWICH. 

Original frorri 

PENN STATE 
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GARDEN REQUISITES, 


PEAT, LOAM. SILVER SAND. PREPARED 
COMPOST, RAFFIA FIBRE. TOBACCO CLOTH, Ac 
Quality THE BEST In (be Market 
(All Saoka Included.) 

Pent, bert brown flbrona to. fid per sack ; S sacks for Si 

Peat, best black fibrous 8a. fid. ,, 5 stacks (or Ua 

Peat, extra selected Orchid.8s. Od per sack. 

Loam, beet yellow fibroin.) 

WSTr 1 ". :: ::[*{JS.caa 

Peak Mould . J 

Silver Sand (coarse) .. .. .. la. 3d. per bushel 

Raffia Fibre, best only .lOd. per lb. 

Tobacco Clotb, finest imported .. 8d_ lb ;28Ibt^lM 

Tobacco Paner (spdclaUM).. 8d. lb ; 2SIbs..lto 

Sphagnum Moee, all selected.. 8s. per bush.. 6s. per sack. 

Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, sacks. Is fid. each ; 10 sacks. 13s.; M 
sacks, 18s.; 20 sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s ; truck load, free oj 
rail. £2. Limited gu&ntities of Q special quality snap 
lated in sacks only. 2s. fid. each (2 prize medals). Term* 
strictly cash with order. 


The trade and others sending Seeds or Plants by post are respectfully invited to send for price list of the new 


PATENT COLLAPSIBLE BOX 


MADE ENTIRELY OF METAL, AND IN ALL SIZES. 


COLLAPSIBLE BOX OPEN. 


COLLAPSIBLE BOX CLOSED. 


The COLLAPSIBLE 
BOX 

It is confidently ex¬ 
pected will super¬ 
sede all others now 
In use. 


The Collapsible Packing Case & Parcels Post Box Co. 

BTFLEET, WETBEIDGE. 


Per bag (including bag). Is, about 4 bu hela ; 2-ton trod 
load 2 m., abont 200 bushels: 4-ton track load, 40s. shod 
400 bushels. Coir brushes, for washing flower goto, M 
2a 6d. per doz . or 27s. per gross. Free on rail UlbtiM 
Great Western Railway. Order accompanied by rtmitkM 
will ensure prompt attention—J H VAVASSEUR A CO) 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills, Cowley, near Uxbridge. Middlesex, j 

( I iS II Ill'll IIHHH 'il I I'll < "Mia mil MB 
VJ Refuse, 4d per bushel, 100 for 25s. ; truck (looasLfl 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—fs. 6d per sack, A sacks 2k 
racks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—fie per sack. 5 sacksfl| 
sacks 4d each. Coarse Silver Sand- Is. 9d. per bushel. 18a.M 
ton, 26s per ton : in 2 bushel bags, 4A each. 'Fellow Fibroa 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per basbel 8sft^H 
Moss. 8s fid. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks. Vfl 
Cork, Tobaoco Cloth, Russian Mats. etc. Write fovlH 
Price List — H. G. SMYTH. 21, Goldsmith's Street, M 
Lane (lately called 17a. Coal Yard!._ ’J 


THOMAS’S PEA GUARDS 


BEESON’S 

ROSE,VINE & PLANT 
MANURE, 

AND GENERAL FERTILISER FOR THE 

Flower, Fruit & Kitchen Garden. 

Sold in 1 cwt. bags, price 12s. Ever 7 bag is 
fastened with a Lead Seal, bearing the Trade 
Mark. Also in packages, Is. each. 


AND GARDEN REQUISITES. 

No. 7a _ 3 feet long. 

Galvanised after made. 
Fns Either pattern. 

t) * 0s. 0d. per dozen. 


__ yjj w jy y ii Mtf T y Four dozen, carriage paid. 

on receipt of remittance 

POULTRY FEN OI]DT C3-. 

No. 691. Galvanised, Netting on 

6 feet high, 3s. 6d per yard. 
Gate, with Stay, 10s. fid. 

' ^ f .r Male In Hurdles, 6 feet 

Fittings for Wiring Walls, Espalier Trainers, 
Continuous Archways, &o. 


W HERBERT and CO. beg to inform 1 

• customers that on and after the 25th March ne: 
orders will be executed from their new and much )arg*i 


mites, 2, The Hop Exchange Warehouses, Southwark 
London. 8.E. _ 


May be obtained of aU respectable Nursery 8eedsm<n 
and Florists: or (on application), with references and 
full particulars, direct from tne Manufacturer, 


Genuine Garden Requisites, 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GA 

AJ. DENS, the leading Gentry, and Florists of the Hal 
Kingdom. Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best only. Is. fid. 
sack ; 10 for 13s.; 16 for 18s. ; 20 for 22s. ; 30 for ! 
sacks Included. Truck, containing more than two ti 
free on rail, 33s. Selected Brown Fibrous Peat. Ga 
suck ; 5 for 22s. fid Black Peat, to. 6d per sack ; 5 foe 
Coarse 8ilver Sand, Is. fid per bushel; 14s. half ton: 
per ton Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and r 
mould, each at Is. per bushel. All sacks a>d b 
4d EACH. Fre*h Sphagnum, 8s. 6d per nek. Mam 
Garden Sticks, Labels, Virgin Cork. Russia Mats, Ra 
Prepared Compost. Fertiliser, Ac. Best TOBAOCO CLO 
8d per lb. :281b., i8e. bPEClALITE Tobaeoo Paper, 
per lb. ; 28 lb., 21s Price List on application.—w. H 


CARBROOK BONE MILLS, 
SHEFFIELD. 

N.B.—Pure Crushed Unboiled Bones, 
1 in., j in., i in., and Meal for Yine Bor¬ 
ders, Potting, &c. 


TO? Y 


T7"EEL8 LOW PRICED INSECTICIDE and 

Ik FERTILISING SOLUTION. 3d. per gallon: used ex¬ 
tensively by gardeners of H.R.H the Prmje of Wales. Ac ; 
1 lb. case free. Is. Pamphlet gratis. Please write.—KEEL 
h HAWES Bath. Sold everywhere.__ 


Illustrated Lists on application 

J". JT. THOMAS <Sc CO 

87, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.O.; 

286 & 362, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 


REYNOLDS’ ORIGINAL 

LATTICE PEA GUARDS 

fi/IIMHi 


THE LITTLE WONDER INCUBAT0I 


8IMPLIOITY COMBINED ft 1TH ECONOMY. 
For hatching the eggs of Fowls, Ducks, Geese, Ac., 
rearing their cnicks. Particulars post free. 

11 Egg Incubator 10.. 6d. I 50 Egg Incubator 25e. t 
25 .. „ 15s fid | 70 * 40a 0 

With reservoir complete. Foster Mothers, from 8a. Ca to IE 
A pamphlet ou the treatment of Fowls. Ducks, ewpet 
the most profitable kinds to keep, will shortly be vubit 
Sent gratia to all purchasers of the LITTLK Wv K 
INCUBATOR,-J. JAMES, Stoke, Ipswich. 


MOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER KG US FQ 

LN SITTING.—Messrs, R. R. Fowler A Co., Prebori 
Farm, Aylesbury, are now booking orders for Egg»»t! 
per dozen from the thirty-teven distinct varieties 
them. If sent prepaid by pa* cels poet. 6d. per doses esl 
Dercriptive catalogue, with Hints on Rearing and Mans, 

ment,_sent free on receipt of stamp. _ 

D AFFIa, best quality, in plaited tails, 1 pool 
Lb free for Is , 3 pounds for 2s 6d . 8 pounds for ti 
JAMES HOBBS. Lower Easton, Bristol. T 

■RUSSIA MATS for protection from fro 
Lb Raffia fibre for tying, Tobacco Cloth, Netting. Cam 
Ac.— Immense stock at MARENDAZ and FlHflrw 

T_Li,__ n-» 


6s. 6d per dozen yards, including two end pieces. 

Four dozen sent free by Rail within 100 miles on receipt 
of 24s. 

Pea Training Trellises, 3 feet, 2s.; 4 feet, 3s.; 5 feet, to. 
each ; 6 feet wide. 

REYNOLDS & 00., 

WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, New Compton Street , London , W C 


FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

-F. MORTCN A CO., 9. Victoria 


QALVAN1SED 
VJ FRUIT WALIJ 


VJ FRUIT WALL8. ---, ... 

Chambers, Victoria Street. Westminster. 8.W., supply these, 
at following prices, for cash to accomr * 11 

ing Raidisseure, 2s 8d per dox.; Term]-- 

per doz.; Eyes for Guilding the Wires, fid. per doz. 

Is. lOd per 100 yds.; ~ -- - 

Bags for packing extra. 

For Conservatories and Greenhouses. 
mHE NEW ROT-PROOF CANVAS SHAD- 

JL ING sold by Benjamin Edgiogton will defy the action 


’ order: Tighter - 
Holdfasts, Is. 8d. 

___, „. ; Wire, 

ing Key (only one required) 4d 


PAKCELS FUST. 


TOOK TO YOUR GREEN H OU8JK 

-U How oold has it been ? Zinc GARDEN TKBRMGti 
TER, self-registering, showing the extreme oold durum 
night. Indestructible, very ornamental. Aocuraey gw 
teed. Carefully packed, carriage paid, P.O.O. a*. Ji¬ 
ll EN HI A Co , Scientific Opticians, Royal Arcade. Q Uti 
Street. W.; City Branch. 120. Newgate St.. E.O ^ 

"Parcels post.—invisible world 

L ENDLESS AMUSEMENT I— BOTANIC AX TAB 
MICROSCOPE, Compoimd Lenses, with screw adjustal 
equal in power to a 3-guinea Instrument, showing « 
extraordinary distinctness minute animalculae in a arm 
water. M< »ULD 18 A FOREST OF BKAUTIFTJI, T« 
WITH FLOWERS, LEAVES, AND FRUIT. A flea 
pears at large as a beetle. No person should be without e 
Post free. 2s. 9d 

T. HENRI A OO., Scientific Opticians. Reyal Arcade. ( 
Rend Rfcreet. W ; City Branch. >*n Newgate g ^ 0 

‘PHEKOCKGARDEN AT FLOOKJbL 

L Gardeners' Chronicle ot Hept 15. " ia BE A I'TI r l'lj 
SCIENTIFICALLY, and CAREFULLY ARRANGED « 
was formed for the growth of alpine and other rock nlufl 
as, with the rocks, to produce a pleasing and r IrTfut J 
effect all the year round, by PULHAM A SON. Uroxboa 
Herts. A photograph of such rocks, with pros pec tne Trfl , 
eight stamps. 

Original from i 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 


of all weather. It ii perfectly lot-uoof, keeps sound under 
conditions where other fabrics have *hown fuognd growth 
and incipient decay. Treated by tbe V illenden rot proof pro- 


XTETTING FOR PROTECTING FRUIT 

Lx TREES.—Beniamin Edgicgton’s Prioe List of New and 
Repaired Tanned Nettiog Cotton Netting Fri*i Domo, 
Cotton Bunting, Ac , forwarded post free on application.— 
Address. BENJAMIN EDGINGTON Tent and Kick Cloth 
Maker to Her Majesty, 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, 8.E 
No other estab'.i-hment. _ 

FOUNTAIN JETS. 

A R. BA8KBRVILL, 

r\i/\ Maker of Fountain Jets, suitable for Aquariums 
iM/N Cartlena. IUuminatious, Ac Jets may be seen 
J W 1 playing at Park Lane and the Temple during the 
| H fl summer. Maker of Fairy Fountains to the late 


Wall, EC. N B —Trade supplied Illustrated lia, 


PATENT PEA STICKS 
ESPALIERS, &c. 


Will last 20 

rrr-1: 

per > ard __... 

Fifteen m-dais av. _ * 

apparatus and pipe joints. ——xna smu pjaua pre¬ 
pared for heating glasshouses, mansions, churches, schools 

etc. IUliatr&tml rn.fc&lrurria an/1 tu,f t _ ’ 


-years ; easily fixed ; larger 

wrought or c*at iron with wood lathi * — 

-j f Qr jjj ugt a ted shert. 

“ twarded for improvements in UC .». UB 

~ ! '*• Estimates given and plaos pre- 

- ,-.r- t — . — r* »—r-=es. mansions, churches, schools, 

etc. Illustrated catalogue and testimonials poet free 

BeDjamin Harlow, Engineer, Macclesfield. 


__ made ia 

average price 2s. 2d 

beating 


136 . NEWINGTON BUTTS, s' 
Price List <100 Illustrations) One Stamp 


Digitized by 


PENN STATE 
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THE “LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER 



The enormous patronage these Boilers are receiving proves 
them to be the aheapeat, most efficient, economical lnfusl, and 
simplest to manage of any Boiler. Nearly 1000 in use. In every 
oounty. Will burn over 11 hoars without attention. 

Price from £2 12a. 

Two new sixes bow ready. Complete Heating Apparatus from 

£4 12s., carriage paid. 

0A UTlON • —Imitations qf this celebrated Boiler having 
tarn attempted, tee team the public against purchasing Boilers 
pro fitting to heat a larger amount of piping for about the saint 
oott, which have never stood the test of a single season. 

Perfect success guaranteed where our directions are followed. 

MESSENGER As GO ’S SPAN AND LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS 

Are made in lights, are very portable, and easily put up by local 
tradesmen. Having made a speciality of these Greenhouses, we 
can confidently recommend them ai by far the cheapest and best 



L«n-to, 18 ft. by 8 ft.. £12 16a.; Span, £18 6e.; Lean-to, 10 ft by 6 ft., £Q 16s. 0d., carriage paid. Bee advertisement (alternate weeks) for Cinder Sifters, specially 

adapted for Greenhouse fires. 

MESSENGER & GO., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 


SILVER MEDAL 

HORSESHOE 

BOILER 

THIS BOILER, lx 

i open competition, wai 
awarded by the Royal Hor 
tlcultural Society the fiisi 
prize Silver Medal in claw 
1, at their great show ir 
South Kensington, May 
of this year. 

No Brickwork required 
Will bam 18 hours with 
out attention, 
and for power and econo 
my is unequalled by ani 
other boiler manufacturer 
From the principles ol 
Its construction, the wbok 
of the heat from the sur 
faee of the boiler is throwi 
into the house, while oui 
s* - combined arrangement oi 
smoke-flue and feeder re 
| duces the portion of th> 
/ furnace front exposed out 
^ side house to half of thai 
of any other boiler. Ful 
***"• particulars ou appl (cation 

PRICES 

la 1 to beat 70 feet 4-inch pipe _ £2 12 t 
m 2» (i 130 1 , it 11 - 4 2 ( 

.. a 260 „ ,, _ 6 12 f 

Delivered free to any Station in England or Wale*. 



CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO.. 

ron Founders , Engineers & Con tractors 

g B&nkHrte. Southwark. London, B.B 

Hooking’1 New Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 
BOILERS 

Will maintain a uniform 
temperature for from IS 
to 15 hours, andoftenfrom 
15 to 20 hours, with one 
small charge of common 
Gas Coke of the cheapest 
kind. For economy and 
efficiency in combination 
with cleanliness and 00 m- 
fort these Boilers are. 
beyond the possibility of 
a doubt.the greatest boon 
ever offered for the pur¬ 
pose of Heating Conner- 
vstories, Halls, and other 
Buildings where little at¬ 
tention n required. 

Every particular, with 
testimonials, given on ap¬ 
plication to 

FRAHXLIN HOOKING 
* CO. (Limited), 87, 
and Efficient. Hanover Bt. Liverpool. 

'76 PER CENT.* LB88 FUEL BURNT 



9s. 

6d 

131 

• y 

8 for 

' 12s. 

fid. 

9s. 

60. 

12 

by 

9 .. 

12a. 

fid. 

13t 

fd. 

14 

tv 

10 „ 

K 

Sc 

134. 

fid 

15 

by 

9 I, 

S 

0 . 1 . 

13k 

6d 

12 

by 

19 .. 

19s. 

Od. 

17«. 

fid. 

14 

by 

19 ,. 

25s. 

Od. 

19i. 

Od. 

15 

l.y 

19 „ 

2fis. 

fid. 

22a 

OL 

18 

by 

12 .. 

32s 

Od 


pKESER\ t your flowers and foliaeo plants 
J- from frost and mildew during winter HOOPER'S 
REPELLENT will ke»p them htal by and strong These 
PORTABLE HOT-WATER PIPES and OIL FUEL 
STOVES arc made in sizes for all plant structures Odour¬ 
less. never failing mere econo uical. and levs attention re¬ 
quired than any other pin-' ]' : ruUr* and llluB'rati'-n. by 
pod.—L. HOOPfcK A CO. Hortioultmal Btove Makers, 
lil, Newgate Street, London, L U. 

Hot-water Apparatus. 

T)ANIEL LOOMES, Hot-water and General 

U Engineer, Petciborougb, can supply or fix hoi-water 
apparatus ou the most midetate terms. References to 
nursery, where he has just fixed 900 feet with boiler. Esti¬ 
mate* free on application. 





TEE ‘‘LOUGHBOBOUGH" GREENHOUSE 
HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 

Price, as engraving, with boiler, open feed synhon, 18 ft of 
4-ln. hot-water pipe, and patent joints oomplete, £i 4a 
Delivered free to any station. Disoount for cash. 

Cost of apparatus for houses of any else on application. 
The simplest, cheapest, and most powerful apparatus made 
It requires no brick setting, no stoke-hole, and no hot-watei 
fitter for fixing. The boiler stands in the greenhouse, the 
front only being outside and flush with the outer wall so that 
the whole of the heat from the boiler itself is utilised. 

It burns over 13 hours without attention at a nominal oost 
Illustrated List, with full particulars, past fires. 


ude-A-HstiEj <fc 00., 

46, King William Street. LONDON BRIDGE. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Horticultural Builders, Norwich 

Manufacturers of Hot water Apparatus, <60. 



No. 74.—Three-quarter 8paa-roof Garden Frame. 

Cash Price*. Carriage Paid. 


Packing cases are 
charged awa allowed 
for in full ifieturned 
at onoe. 


____ _ _ km by using the 

tTKNT TREASURE COOKING RANGE. 

rurpsssed for Durability; may be placed anywhere. The 
T prism was awarded to the Patentee, after nearly one 


i-and t 


ting and Goal 


a variety of Ranges, for best Smoke Pre- 

_Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibl- 

Committee, South Kensington. Vide Times 
l 19, ISO. Illustrated Pi ice Books post free.— 
iTANTLfTK, G, Fleet Street, E.O. Established 


No. 2. 8 feet long, 6 feet wide £1 15*. 

No. 3, 12 feet long, 6 feet wide £1 10a. 

No. 4. 16 feet long, 6 feet wide £8 be. 

Height in front. 11 inches; back. 82 inches; oentre. 32 
inches. Lights made to turn over Set-op** for venti'Sting 
Ail painted four coats and glazed with best 21 oz Engli«h 
glass. Carriage 1 aid to aoy railway station in England and 
Walea, also to Edinburgh. Glasgow, 


\ Dublin, and Belfast. 


t coal most suitable 


Ths Publisher begs to announce that the positions of Ad wr 
tisemenu cannot be settled beforehand, nor can any guarautis 
be given for ths continued repetition of ths same Advertisement 


Digitized by 


Gck gle 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Catet free and not returnable . 

100 squares glass at the following prioes J— 

15 ox 21 0 

131 by 8 f 
12 by 9 

14 by 10 

15 by 9 
12 by 12 

14 by 17 

15 by 12 

18 by 12 .___ „_ 

300 aquaru> 15 oz 8 by 6, or 2**0 rquares. 8i by 6J, or 230 
souares, 9j by I'i, or 170 squares 9) by 71, or 150 squares, 10 by 
8 for 10s. 6d 

Putty, Id p«-r lb ; Paints. 5d Per lb. 

Other sizes of glass quoted for on application. Terms 

cash with order. _ 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 

GLASS MERCHANT, 

8 k 10, ALFRED STREET. BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 

H.LASS for horticultural purpose* in case* and 
vJ boxes, 15 oz. and 21 oz. ; Propagating glasses. Bee glasses, 
hand light* Ac. Leaded windows, plain and ornamental 
gloss of every d-iscrintion. Cheapest bouse in the trade. Bend 

f-iF illustrated circular ani price list to EADE k BON, 130, 
High Hoiborn. London. W 0. 

flREENHOUSE GLAZIN07—Bickley’s Patent 

vT Horizontal Bash Bars are, as Testimonials prove,the best 
and now generally used.—For List, Ac., apply to No. I, Thorp 
Bt -eet, Birmingham._ 

QPKC1AL NOTICE to buyers of Greenhouse*. 

O You can save 50 per cent, by inspecting our stock of 
ready-made greenhouses. Drawings three stamps.—Horti¬ 
cultural Works, High Street, Wood Green. London. 

p KEEN HOUSES, Poultry house*. Tool and 

CT Potting houses, Bicycl* and Tricycle houses frem 60a. 
esch ; garden frames, 8 feet by 4 feet. 39s ; lights, 6 feet by 
( f«et 5s.—Yorkshire Horticultural Works. Wood Green, 
London.___ 

nREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

VT Portable 8pan roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 feet bv 7 feet, 
£4; Lean-to, 75*. ; Paxton Span-roof. 100s. : Lean-to, 96*.; 
The Amateur, 60s. ; Cormervatory, 12 feet by 8 feet, £7, oom¬ 
plete ; no extra charge for stages, eto. Over 3000 erected in 
all parts of the kingdom. Bee press opinions. Drawings, 3d. 
Estimates given for Horticultural Building*.-Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, Wlndhlll, Shipley. Yorkshire; and 
High Street. Wood Green, London. _ 

PORTABLE lean-to roof Greenhouses, 10 feet 
I by 6 feat and 6 feet br 14 feet; 13 fa»t by 7 feet and 
9 feet by lfi feet: 15 feet by 8 feet and 11 feet by 10 feet. In¬ 
cluding glass and stages. Illustrated price 11 t* post fr?e — 
A PVjOHNSON, Horticultural Border. Wilmington, HulL 

DOG BISCUTTST 

BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. AND 
SAVE EXORBITANT PROFITS. 

MEAT DOG BISCUITS. 14*. per cwt. 

PLAIN . h 

Quantities of 5 owt. and upwards, Is. per cwt. lees. 
Terms: Cash on Delivery. 

The above are WARRANTED made from the most whole¬ 
some materials, the flour being precisely the same as used in 
our fine ship biscuits. 

Free ou rail at Liverpool, or carriage PAID to any station 
in the kingdom, la. fid per cwt. extra 

HENRY WRIGHT & CO. 

(Late Wright and SouLhell.) 

Established 1810. 

SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 

liyeepool. 

Works : VULCAN STREET and PORTER STREET. 
Office: MERSEY CHAMBERS. 

OUR MONOGRAM IN 

INDIA RUBBER, la : name in full, 
with box. pad. marking ink. In 4d Garden 
Labels can be plainly and indelibly marked 
by these sumps. Lists free Age.its wanted. 

B. 1KKTON A 0©.. 98, Graoeohureh St., E.O. 


Original from 

PENN STATE 
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Webbs' 


SEEDS o F 

BEAUTIFUL 


FLOWERS 


From Mr. Ash burner, Dalton-in-Furness. 

“The Box of Floral Gems gave 
every eatifefaotion. I shall have 
much pleasure in continuing my 
order for next year.” 



3 POPULAR' 

BOXES; 



POR, 

YXE GARDENS 

^LADIES 

r amateub^ 

each 

WEBBS’ 2/6 BOX. 

3 varieties Hardy Annuals 
3 varieties Hulf-hardi/ Annuals 
1 pacet Fvcrlabtirg Flowers (mixed) 

1 pa kpt Truffaut s French Aster 
1 packet Bilsam (colce rnixtdj 
1 pachet M ignore tte 
1 pachet Sweet Pea 
1 pm ket German Ten-week Stocks 
1 packet Ornamental Grasses (mixed) 


Eee W*h: B ' 
telect 
Seed Lut 
gratis. 


WEBBS’ 5/- BOX. 

6 varieties Half hardy and Tender An¬ 
nuals 1 packet Double Zinnia elegai js, 
mixed. 6 varieties Hhowy Haidy Annuals 
) packet Truffaut a French Aster. mixed 
3 varieties Popular Hardy Perennial* 

1 packet Mignonette I packet Mixed 
Sweet Peas 1 packet Ornamental 
Grosses, mixed 1 packet Everlasting 
Flowers mixed 1 packet German Ten- 
week Stocks, mite l l packet Petunia, 
mixcl. 1 pack it Salem, choice m xed. 


All Garden 
Seeds 
seat fteo 
by Post or 
Bail. 



Webbs’ 12s- 6d-Box 

CONTAINS 
4 pints Peas. 1} pint Beans 
(Broxd) J pint Rcaus (French 
Dwarfl i pint Brnos (French 
Runner). 1 pkt. Beet, 1 packet 
Borecole. I packet Brussels 
Hpmutfl. 2pkt<* Broccoli, 2 pkts. 
Cabbage. 2 pkts Cat rot. 1 nkt. 
Cauliflower. 1 pack-t Celery. 
2 nr*. Cress, l pkt. Cue itnher, 
1 pkt Endive. 1 rkt Lw k 2pkts. 
L-ttuce 2 ozs Mustard. 2 pkts 
Onion, 1 pkt. Parsley 1 pkt. 
Parsnip, 2 pkt*. ltadi-h, 2 ozs. 
Spinach. 1 pkt. Savoy. 1 pkt. 
Tomato 2pktH Turnip, 1 pkt. 
Vegetable Marrow, 2 packets 
Herbs. 


Price 5s., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 15s, 
21s., 42s., 63s. and 105s. each. 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


Digitized! by 


Gougle 


KINDLY READ THIS QUITE THROUGH. 

John Green’s Rooted Cuttings. 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3d. P.O.O. payable of 
N orwich. 

Testimonials dally arriving. The following Is an 
example of hundreds received " Pleiue send me Cata¬ 
logue for 1884. I was quite pleased with what i had 
from you last vear I Intend to have more this year. 
What I exhibited did welL”— G, J , Jenry. 

1 White Queen, 9d. ; seed 
Is per packet. 

1 Paragon, 6d. ; seed, Is. 
per packet. 

1 Packet choice mixed 


3 Abntilons for Is. 

3 Artillery Plants, Is. 

3 Begonias (perpetual). 

Is. tkl. 

6 Begonias (tuberous), 

2s. 3d. 

6 Variegated Geraniums 
for ?s. 

3 White Clipper. Is. 

3 Salmon Vesuvius, It. 

3 Crimson Vesuvius, la. 

3 Happy Thought. Is. 

12 Scarlet Vesuvius, 2a. 

12 White Vesuvius, 2s. 

3 Distinction. Is. 

12 Christine (pink), 2s. 

12 Double Vesuvius, 2s. 

12 Gold-leaf, 2*. (id. 

12 Iirouxe. 2s. Cl. 

0 Scented leaf for 2a. 

0 Ivy-leaf for 2a. 

G Ivy-leaf, very select, 

2s. Ad. 

(1 NewCbryBanthemums.Bs. 
2 Lady Selborne, most 
lovely white. Is 
G Large (lowering, Is. 6d. 

G Japanese, la. 6«1. 

6 Pomponea, Is. 6d. 
a Farl)-dowering, Is Gd. 

4 Single varieties (new). 


single Dahlia Seed, Is, 

6 Show and Fancy Dahlias, 
2a. 3d. 

G Single Dahlias for 3a. 

6 Pomponea for 2a. 3d. 

G Splendid new Coleus, 3a. 
0 Choice Coleua, la Sd. 
ti New Fuchs as for 4 b. Gd. 
6 Exhibition Fuchsias for 
2s. 6d. 

0 Decorative Fuchsias for 
1 b. dd. 

0 Splendid Gloxinias for 
2a. 3d. 

3 Named Heliotropes for 

la. 6d. 

G Heliotropes (common) 
for Is. 3d. 

4 W hite Paris Daisies, la. 
3 Yellow Paris Daisies, Is. 
2 Blue Pai ls Daisies (Aga 

thieu) la. 

0 Zonal Geraniums, Ht 
selection, for ha. 

G do., 2nd selection, for 3s. 
6 do., 3rd selection, for 2s. 


MU^IC »»ncuca \i»vw /, xvv*.w M , 

‘Jt. M. (ladles’ favourites) 6 do., mixed, for 1*. 3d 


12 Calceolarias Golden 
Gem, 2s. 

12 Calceolarias for green¬ 
house, 2a 

1 Scarlet Cactus Dahlia, 
9d. 

1 White Cactus Dahlia. Pd. 
1 Dahlia Glare of the Gar¬ 
den, 9d. 


G Herbaceous Phlox, 2s.3(1. 
G Named Pentstemon?, 
2s. 3d. 

12 Mixed rentsteroons, 2s 
rt Salvias, all different, 3s. 
6 Show and Fancy Ttlar 
gotiiums. 2s 

6 Regal or Fringed do., 4v 
2 Scarlet Musk, Is. 


The following may be planted in the garden at once. 
Anemone japonica alba, Gd. Pauiies, Is. doz. 


each. 

Antirrhinums, Is. per dox. 
Arabia, white and varie¬ 
gated, Is. d"£ 

Giant Thrift, Gd. each 
Old Crimson Clove Carna¬ 
tion, 3 for 2s., 6 for 3s. 
Carnations, one year old 
seedlings, including 

Greuadln, 2s. do*. 
Myr-sotls diHsitifiora.ls dox 


Double Bachelors' Buttons, 
4 for Is. 

Uudheckla Newmannl, Gd 
each. 

Pyiethrum ullginosum, Gd. 
each. 

Dai-l*s, red, white, and 
pink, Is dot. 

Everlasting Sweet Peas, Gd. 
each. 


Is. 


Double white and purple Single Potentilla\ 2s. dor. 
Rockets Gd. each. 4 *. dr r. \’i ilet the Czar, 3s. dor 

Violet Marie Louise,4s dor 
True old double yellow 
Wallflower, Gd. each, 
for is. 

single Wallflowers, Is. dor 


Single Sweet Rockets, 
dozen. 

Aquilegins, choice, 2s. dor 
I'yrethrums, single, great 
fiivourlD8,per u r *Ih G L; 
strong dumps, Gd. each. 

All above are correctly nairtoj, and will be found e’rong, 
healthy, and vigorous, and guaranteed to pUate. 

JOHN GRBB KT, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe. Norwich 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

All Intending Pi rcbaseks or 

FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS 

should send for our SPECIAL LIKT iNo 401 of a lanre num¬ 
ber of species and varieties we now offer at 4d. nnd Gd each, 
CARRIAGE FREE One peat sUv-tutage of thin list is 
that PURCHASERS MAY MAKE THEIR OWN SELEC¬ 
TION. and thus avoid having those sent which are uot 

WiiDt^d. 

OUR IMMENSE STOCK, 

both a* to number of aorta and number of nlanta, belui 
THE LARGEST IN THE TRADE, suitable for Stove and 
Greenhouse cultivation, for outdoor Ferneries, and other 
purposes, enables us t<» offer many varieties unprocurable 
elsewhere at the special prices quoted. 

W. X J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

BALE, MANCHESTER 

piIRYSANTHKMUM CUTTINGS, from :*0 

Vj selected varieties, Is. per dozen, free; rooted cuttings, 
i.-WM. SANDERS, The Gardens, Leek. 


2s. per dozen, free. 
Ataffoidihire_ 


ROSES 20 acre 

Well rooted, many shoo ted, truly named, c 
matured vigorous growth, and of the beat kindj 
Bushes, R. S. & Co.’s selection, 8s. per doz., 60 
per 100, packing and carriage free for cash wit 
order. Standards, 16s. doz., or 100 free for 190i 

These World tomed ROSES oanno 
fall to give the greatest satiBfactioo 

ROSES 

IN POTS; all the best New and Old Knglial 
and Foreign sorts, from 18s. to 36a. per doz. 

Rescrijftii'6 List* feed on application. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO- 

WORCESTER. 


FRUIT TREES, 

SEVENTY-FOUR ACRES. 

Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches. Nectar-.-I 
Apricot*, and other Fruit Ttcco, as BtaucLarda, I>wart 
Pyramids, Bushes. Cordon, and Trained Trees Is gvU 


fcc., from 5*. Fig* from 3e. Gd. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIHT, containing a «k 
forms of Tree* with Directions for Culti’ 

Cropping, _ 

Quality, Blxe. 
Growth, “ 


"SWkHL excellent canes, 3a. M. to 10a. 6d- ORCHASLi 
HOUSE TREE8 in POTS. Peaches, Apricota. Nectars 

sketch of the vartrt 
_ _ Hivation, Sail. Droll 

age, Manure, Pruning, Lifting, Cropping, r " 

Glass; also their .Synonym*, Quality, 

Colour. Flesh, Flavour, Use, 

Price, Ac., free by post. 

Richard Smith and. Go.. 


WORCESTER. 


f*REEPER8 for Walla* Trellise*. &o.. In ere* 

\J varirty. By planting what Is suitable, so onrighl 
jbieot may easily be made beautlfuL Descriptive Ust aa 
advice on application.—RP’HARD SMITH h OO., Ni 
' Seed.. 


nf-D and 8 


1 Merchants. Worcester. 


SEEDS, 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, i FARli 

CAREFULLY SELECTED, 

AND FROM WHICH MAY BK EIl’ECTXD 

THE BEST RESULT! 


XVEH YXT ATTAINED. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST, 

containing copious, interesting, and rellabl 
Information, free 

RICHARD SMITH & GO. 

SEED MERCHANTS & NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER. 


MOW READY.—New aid interesting cata- 

1N logue of Pansies and other florists' flowers, poet free, 
fur 2 stamps, gratis to purchasers. — Wm. HANDKKJ3, The 
Gardens, Leek, Htaffa. 


OARKIAGE FREE.—Novelties and all varie. 

\J ties Garden and Flow* r Heeds, l est quality, vt-ry cheap. 
12 Gladioli, Is. 4d. ; collections, 12 named, 3a , 4s , 5s. 3d, 
7s. fxL The cheapest in the trade. Carnations, Piccilees. 
twelve named. 7s. ; six, 3a. 6d„ free. Listsfree.—DAVIDSON. 
Heeds man Irvine_._ 


PRIZE COB FILBERT TREKS.—Gentlemen 
L desirous of obtaining ibe true Webbs Prize Cob Filbert 
Trees for present planting Bhcrald send their ordtrs to Mr. 
j COOPKIL FRO. Galoot Gardens, Reading, of whom 
alone the vailous sorts can be obtained. Price lists on 
application. 


HOOPER’S 

“Earliest of All” Potato 

DelLlous flavour and quality It* ady In 52 days from plants 
A ball of flour on the table. 

With all this Is an IMMKNHE CROPPER, far before A* 
leaf and Early Kidney*. 

The best Potato for Garden or Fieli 

HOOPER'S " EARLIEST OF ALL” 

Price per bush , 31s. Gd. ; half-bush., 21s. ; peck, lfe ; f Hi 

7s. of 

HOOPER & CO., 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


Printed and Published by the registered Proprietor. 1 
Robinson, at the Office, 37. noulbamptou Btreet, in thep*H 
nf Ht ' aul. t’uvent Garden in the City of Wer~“ -i 

March 29, 1884. 
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Ty STIMCT A ND_CHO_ICB_ FERNS.—Cheil- S&ft&LESfifa t^J^^diSSLSSf 

SBrt»tsrtfrM , LA^^ 


DIPLOMB D’HONNEUB AMSTERDAM. 1883. 

FTTON'S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 

8pecial Gold Medal, Melbourne. 1880. 


SL-22" !*?*• Aj * ce . ?rn)^Tery elegant, Is.; guarant, ed true to name, poet free; a few thousand extra ** Special Gold Medal, Melbourne. 1880. 

SUTTON'S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS. 

S3rtevrsrftr fc °s? waiigsstt —Z?** --- ot^ss* QRASS SEEDa for garden 

080WE, Boleyn Nurse ry, Upton, Foreet Gate. E. HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Prio«« fnr _ LAWNS. Per buahel, 25s. ; per gallon, Se. 3d. 

QHOICE and RARE PALMS.—The following 

— ^5 r ?,. Maon f 8t 016 mo8t ^egaot in cultivation : Oooos complete instructions on the auoceasfal culture of Ohrvean- r~ . "7.7.bushe l, 22a. 6 d , per gallon. 3a. _ 

Weddelltana. la. 6d.; Are«i Versehaffeltl. la.; Kentia theniuma for exhibition, and u acknowledged to be the most QUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS FOR CRICKET 

Batooreana* la. 6d.; K. Forateriana Is. 6d. ; Geonoma reliable catalogue published .—N. DAVI8. aa above. O Q ROUNDS Per bushel. 20v ; ner gallon 2s 9d 

or tbewTen for Se.-W M CR^WE, Bolfyn^SIsl^Upten; fjHOlCE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 13^™°^ °n LA WINS, their 

Potest Gate, E. _ ^ Selection of the best 26 new varieties sentoutby me formation and improve ment, gratia and post free. 

TOO««s5S2£ssj'Sds- a@wsB. , sa»6.iM««ii'a vsaRgga? asL-jjggt 
sSa^S.H’ssSKrS n B 0ic. M .LY.FL0WERu.( lm »v..». 

catalogue for «heae Md new variSiei^W. M. 'SSoWE V THEMUMS.-The T<kla » ble class of garden plants •E P i fotton. _ 

Bgjyn Upton, Fo^rtOnto.B.__ 8UTTON'S V EGSTABLE SEEDS in ooUeo- 

AZALEA MOLLIS. — Nobody can conceive ‘heoWeT varieties oan be supplied at Is. 6d dozen, 10 s. 100 . ioDliSn. 5 ** *° ** Ch ’ ° arrla * e ,ree - Particulars on 

M uS'S SEEDS Dl kKCT FROM kBAD - 

0 H “£ B CHRVSANTHmTOMS, .ole 


■uu mao excellent ror forcing or cool greenhouse culture. pmnTPU' PUP VQ awttjvuttmo i ffQ; All goods value 20s. carriage free. 

P ^? r -N C |iv7flf^S^k^ e u5K5 RUTTON'S SEEDS DIRECT FROM READ- 

A BPTILONSI AUnTlIJWH,! Tl, , '■* B °»* OnmborweU. London, 8.E ; Intent 66. Werner Bond. ° DTP. Prto.liW.po.Urw, _ 

£l new veiiow variety Oouronne d’Or. large wooi&?«iv«, ftEGONIA ROOTS, now starting into'growth. SJUTTON & SONS, the Queen's Seedsmen, 

perfectly distinct. Is. 6d.; six selected and distinct varieties, V LalDg's SeeBings are the best and cheapest, 1 dozen, in- .SKSW Warrant to the Prinoe of Wales! 

Boole de Neige, Boule d’Or. Tancred. Ac.. 3 j. : six lar™ eluding a good white, 4s .. hair dozen. 2 b. 2d., free bv Darrein READING, BERKS. ^ 

P^ntats. See catalogue._ post.-^OflN LAING A 6o.. Begonia Growers, Foreet Hill, anRPT nq Q Tn rir - T , ~ 

tvuTaTTd DuomriTo m , , rr: VJUltrLUo olOCK. — Handsome and nhnlm 


W. M CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Foreet C 


the Prinoe of Wales, 


F^mmned varieties, in gow^ant^S^tweive^dltS^S gTAlN AND VARNISH Combined. — Brown gardensf^streets, Ac.^Very^good^and cheap Te ^st’free*^on 
cludmg new varieties, 7s 6A These are of verv easy cultiva- {p Antiseptic Stain Varnish, for aU exposed Woodwork, application. - RICHARD SMITH AOafSurserym«a^and 
1“ S9° l greenhouse._ See catalogue.-W. M. Fences, Greenhouses, Stables, Cowsheds, etc. It preserve Seed Merchants, Worcester. * Wy “ en 

CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, E. _ wood better than paint, and is about one-fifth the oost. Pi ice, nTnwi?DTvn OIIB TTT . 0 -——- 

C H ^^R^ SS?* ^ ^ ^ilon^F RISWFLUSIM pi Fweigela, Almond, Althsea, ’ Berberia,’ Oh^.^Ortbus.' 

^ b ^^ e i^s^^t^^e^n?ition t varietiee 8 of e dou 1 b^Fuch*id«, *•**" ^ ^ 

^bpM° ^We& 2 the^et fl ?n%K TwfqdT^daff qdilly, DAFFADOWN - Eo?wS. AND co - 

W 100wd plants. See catalogue.— " DELLIES.—A descriptive caUlogue of more than 200 ~ -—--- 

W M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery. Upton. Forest Gate, E. »orts of Daffodils free on anpllcatlon.-BARR A SON. 12. ft OSES.—The “ Highgate ” Packet ooiitainH 19 

HKACiEN AS! DRACAENAS !!-Six distinct ^ - true ^ ®l bnd p e*pe.aals one of a sort, 

varieties of easy cuitivation-congesta. amabUis. termi- PREDERICK BAX S Parcels Post Collections of carriage free^osmTaddraM 6 

-J* 0 • ntoe rturd^r lit lie plants, by poet 3s.; in 60s pots, L , Vegetable seeds delivered free to any address in the foro5f gilfoe? £ htSth?’an^liSS P n2 S2 ®?2L^ er 
M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, United Kingdom on receipt of remittance for fis., 7s. ML, or 10s. haR a WlZ CotJ’uSH ?Sofr Limited 1 

—___respectively._ Nurserymen. Hlohfirato T^<i n n v 1 AjlBa,tea * 


uw> w any aaarees, on reoelpt of Post Offioe order 
for one guinea, or half the quantity, not carriage free, for 
half a gumea, payable to WM. CUTBUSH A SON, Limited. 
Nurserymen, Highgate, London, N. 


iUt DVUIOV AAAV, X I ULilUg »UU ATaiDIDg. AliO 4JUIIIW XYlilgUUUI UU UI PUSUBI oraer I or AM. 0<L. % III - T- * ^ VT. OUJ> III A 

Grape Vine, etc., may be consulted by letter on all matters 6 *-. 7a. 6d., 10s.. 21s. respectively. b»xxtiXui ^rose-coloured ^elf, _ very highly scented, of gTeat 

connected with Plant and Fruit Culture. Charge. Is. in nnnTkunvnv VJa „- - -——- size, very full, and of perfect shape; does not burst the calyx: 

•Uarns for each subject. Enquiries must be numbered, short. PKEDKRICK BAX S One Shilling Collection * »ery freei bloomer and vigorous grower, and perfectly hardy 

sad dear. L of 15 Hardy Annuals, with full cultural directions, 4 ' i 883 - Prlc% 

TAf NQ'8 GOLD MEDAL BEGONIAS. - 143 B^hon.^ St t ^ 

E^RAORDINARY Liliu^n aa»tu», ™ 

Is.. Si. 6d.. and 5s. : double, 2s. 6d.. 3s. 6d.. andSs. All frw 8 - treet ’ Le T ton - B __ ■“ ranted the finest bulbs, will bloom splendidly thU sea- 

LA1Jfli - - * — Forwt HU1 - 8E - _ pVERY MAN HIS OWN TINKER-Solder- SSi rjfiiK. =■ ■P‘ tn f‘ 

DANSIES, Scotch valietios, magnificent oollec- j^»«Tool*,hMb»p«j»l.i)ort.UM.-THItHATIOKAi - Oppld^, Burt London. N. w . 

1 tion. New Rose or Pansy Catalogues for a penny stamp. TOOL GO .. Aston, Birmingham. __ T ILIUM EXIMIUM immpnKA 

G EORGE TBMPLBTON Ro^e Merchant. Prestwick. N tf. mflE TWO BEST WINDOW FERNS, Poly ^ W fragrant flowering bulbs. dSffo. 

fJOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE by Chnbbl , • tiohum setosum and (^rtomium falcatum. bright, carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road, Lon- 

\J Patent Process.—The Prinoe of Wales’ gardener writes * Klossy folisye ; good plants. Tbe pair (free) for Is. 3d. ■ two ---- 

"Year fibre is simply perfection, and a thorough boonin °i e *° h *or 2s.-F. W.AE STANSFIKLD, Sale, near Man- T ILICJM VIRGIN ALE extromolv 

frj ^ gAKDV OftOHUM-ia choice kind., inolnd- g%JjjES 

JStoSL.SlrfU, SSiSSHi W London l/.W._.1. UPPIdoo. 


IUU a inurougn DOOn in 
Bk^ Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks. 13s.: 15 sacks, 
; SO sacks, 80s. (all sacks included); truck 
ill. £X Limited Quantities of G special 


horticulture.'’ Backs. Is. 6d. each; 10 
Uk ; SO sacks, 23s; SO sacks, 80s. (all n 
load, free on rail. £2. Limited qui 
Quality granulated in sacks only, 2s. 6d. 


^rgg'V^'F. 1 ^B^~Mjgg£. B LARGB!FLO™ d:X ablTL 1 ^ 

sisKSiMmsafw 

ASP^Gm^Eafiy-parple Arge,teafl-th. D°^ B p 5iM!.? , „o^‘^' 

and orchard-iouse trees, and in lather from the cake against ^ e “ ll 5* t “ d fln«t in Covent Garden. Meed from enor- house^(SSiase naS^M® Or? .t* 80 

wsriiis” 41 ^ “ gaxK&rr "*— ■**»■ ^ m 

nUSHUR8T1NE keeps boots dry and soft on PRIZE ONION, best for exhibition KRAMERI.—Large flowering bulbs 

viwe* ground ; boxes, 6d. and Is from the trade — WhcSe- ? ? nd freneral “Sr 8eed from large show bulbe only ^ ° f this rare and exquisite rose-coloured Lily; three, 
sale f^ PRICES PaUmt Candle Co . SSted! L^ndo? 1». 6d. per packet. Prizes oflered.-T. LAXTON. Bedford. * P^““- VEREY, 4. OppidsL Boad! 
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Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

FLOWER S EEDS FO R LADIES. 

ASTER VICTORIA, really the only Asters 

*A worth growing. These are so lovely and satisfactory 
that do one need attempt to grow any others. I have some 
seed harvested in splendid condition, in light bine, dark blue, 
carmine, pure white; each per packet. Is. 6<L, or one of each, 
fia.; one packet, colours as above, mixed, 2a. fid _ 

XTE W POPPIKS.—Papaver umbrosam, splen- 
JLl did intense crimson with black disc, single, very showy; 
tlso new Danebrog. or Danish Poppy, with white disc; each 

p ar packet. Is. ___ 

pLARKIAS, hardy, graceful, useful for cutting, 
U mixed pa cket, newest varieties. Is.__ 

VELLOW SULTAN, exquisite for cut bloom, 
J- great Oovent Garden favourite. Packets, Is, (tiue), 
ver y scares .__ 

T OAD8TONE’8 Poppy Collection.—None, un- 

AJ less they have cultivated Peppier, can imagine how 
bright and charming is their effect while cut and mixed with 
ornamental Grasses; they make a very elegant bouquet 
Collection of four varieties, 2s. 9d.; these flowers will grow 
an ywhere. Ornamental Or asses, mixed packet is. 6d. 

Z INNIAS, easily grown and very effective bed¬ 
ding plants; make a fine show in large beds; packet con¬ 
taining nine superb colours. Is fid. __ 

T UADSTONK’S Old-fas nioned Plow era.—A 

JJ most sweetly scented collection, oompriskt dear old- 
timed favourites, which have outlived our childhood; 12 

packets. 3*. fid; fix, 2a. __ _ 

WHITE FLOWERS.-To meet the frequent 
T T demand for these, and to save my patrons trouble of 
selection. 1 offer a collection suitable out for bouquets. 12 
packets. 2a 9d 

THE NEW MARGUERITE (Chrysanthemum 

A segetum).—Invaluable for out lowers comes in bloom 
when other flowers are scarce; splendid bright sulphur-yellow 
colour, from 2 inches to 2} inches in diameter, quite hardy. 
Packets, Is. 6d. each .__ ___ 

T easily grown in the smalle* ^greenhouse, and flowering 
profusely daring winter. Packets 2s. fid. 

F 'RE'WfllTE POPPIES.—Packets, Is.; also 

the large, handsome Carnation striped, in endlers 
variety of colour, and dwarf French, all charming varieties, 
mixed packets, Is. 6<L; will grow everywhere, and light up 
any ugly corner. 

PVERLASTING FLOWERS, easily grown 

Al elegant and nsef ul; in dried state; twelve splendid varle 
ties, 3a fid.; mixed. Is. fid. _ 

T7ERBKNAS, easily grown from seed, bloom 

V well same season. Packet containing firs distinct 
colours, 2s. 6d. ; mixed, Is. _ 

THISTLE Collection, stately, ornamental 

A for shrubberit g, including Scotch Thistle (the national 
emblem) % rows 6 feet high. Mixed packets. Is. 6d.; six 

various, 2s.jd. ___ - 

T OADSTONE’S Stocks, lar^e*flowering Ten- 

AJ week richly colo ured tints._Pac ket, m ixed, la__ 

rjDLUMBINES. — Charming, quaint, old- 

v fashioned flowers, becoming great favourities, packet 
Is. 3d. ; the new yellow Columbine, Is. 6d. __ 

T OADSTONE’S Gay GreenhouEe Collection 
AJ comprises twelve choice strains Primula, Cineraria, 
Calceolaria, Oyotamen. etc. Price 10s. 6d., free. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDI-My btrain of this 

A iDdippensable bedding plant is brilliantly free flowering 
Packet. 2s. fid., in six distinct ooloura; mixed. Is _ 

PAST LOTH LAN STOCK, white, purple, 

AJ scarlet, purchased from a noted grower in Scotland. 
Packet each colour, 2s. fid.; mixed. Is. 6d. 

TOADSTONE (The Lady Florist), Harolds- 

Al wood HalL Romford, is open to reaeive a well-eduoated 
Young Lady to learn Intelligent Gardening and Horticulture 
as a means of livelihood. Premium required. _ 

T OADSTONE will gladly furnish price, particu- 
AJ lara, and hints on any floral question, but requests 
that all letters of *' Query ” ehoula contain a fee of 12 stomps 
eniT'pe’i=ati^n fnv enanl-y. and postage 


OH ARMING CUT FLOWERS for unlimited 
yj rasouroes.—Sow blue, rose, white Cornflowers, yellow 
and cream Kschscholtziaa Sweet Pea*W9 brilliant colours). 
Dwarf French Poppies, aud Ornamental Grasses. Collection 
5s. 6d., free. __ 

flODETlA, brilliant, profusely flowering. Four 

VJ choice varieties, 2s. 6dmixed Is. 


T OADSTONE’S greenhouse Fern packets 
Al enough produce many i onng Ferns, pretty and interest¬ 
ing to grow. 2s. fid., free. _ 

T OADSTONE’S noted winter-blooming Wall- 
Al flowers Blood-red and Dwarf Golden, packet each 
colour, Is 9d.; mixed, la _ 

T OADSTONE’S collections of flower seeds. 12 

Al packets seeds, suitable for rookeries, 2s. 6d.; 12 packets 
hardy perennials for flower borders, 2s. fid.; 6 packets orna¬ 
mental foliage plants. Is fid; 12 packets {esthetic flowers 
with nsthetio name?, 2 b. fid._ 


l T7TNDLY NOTE.—Any plants. Ac., purchased 

-LA. from our firm that do nos give satisfaction on receipt, 
money at once refunded by MORLEY Si CO., Fulwood, 
Preston._ 

DINGLE DAHLIAS, Is. 9d. dozen, free. Can 

O supply nioe little seedling plants token from seed pans; 
if grown on in cool greenhouse will make splendid plants for 
planting oat in May. We supplied seedlings last year to A. 
Oreagh Esq., J.P., Quia, Co Clare, and this is his unso¬ 
licited testimonlaL—“Single Dahlias which I got from you 
early this year were sbout the loveliest things that could 
be seen, extremely Auriferous, and of dazzling beauty ; they 
bloomed all the summer and autumn until late in Novem- 
, bar."—MOBLEY a CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

r HHOICE FERNS for room culture.—3 nice 

> yj slants of the graceful P ter is serrulate. Is. 3d., free. 

> Carefully packed, satisfaction guaranteed: best Fern for 

, room culture.—MORLEY A CO., Fnlwood. Preston. _ 

DENTSTKMONS—Amongst outdoor plants this 
A stands without a rival for giving large quantities of opt 
; bloom Prodnoes spikes of brilliant flowers from June until 
i out off by frost; 3 choice named varieties, all different, Is. 3d., 
free. Plant out now to produce bushy plants. Oolonrs, red, 
purp le, imd rose.—MORLEY * CO.. Fulwood, Preston ._ 

DINGLE DAHLIA SEED, 7d. and le. Id. pkt., 

W free. Best time to saw In order to get plants that will 
bloom well this year. Oi^ural directions wlt*i esch packet. 
Uneq ua lled strain.—MORLEY 4 CO., Fulwood, Presto n._ 

fJBOICE and Cheap Seeds, post free.—Nico- 
yj tianaafflnls, fid. and Is packet (white sweet-scented green¬ 
house Tobacco plant). Night Scented Stock, fid. packet: giant 
soariet Mignonette fid.; mixed Sweet Pea fid : mixed Sun¬ 
flower. fid.: Camellia-flowered Balsam, fid.; Castor-oil plant, 
6J.-MORLEY A On, Fulwood.Preston. _ 

OWEKT BRIER.—Stock limited.—Three nice 

kJ plants, Is fid, free: 6little plants. Is. 4d., free. Foliage 
of this Bose is delightfully soented, capital for placing among 
out flowers, quite hardy, but suitable for pot culture. Good 
time to plant, as it is just storting into growth.—MORLEY 
A CO., Fulwood, Prestop, _ 

OIX CHOICE named Zonal Geraniums, all 

VJ different, 4 single and 2 double, Is. 10cL. free; well 
rooted cuttings from our magnificent collection, 12, 3a. 6d.. 
free.—MO RLEY k CO , Fulwood. Preston. _ 

OlX CHOICE named Fuchsias, to [ include 
kJ elegana la fid., free. Nioe. well rooted cut tingn, care¬ 
fully packed, from our splendid collection. —MORLEY k 00/ 
Ful wood. Preston. __ 

T7IOLAS.—Twelve plants of the beautiful Blue 
v Yiola Tory, la fid., free ; 24. 2a. fid., free. These beau¬ 
tiful hardy flowers are one mats of bloom from May until 
autumn.— MORLEY k CO.. Fnl wood, Preston. _ 

6 CHOICE named Chrysanthemums, Is. 0d~» 

free, to include the beautiful golden-bronze Calliope 
all different: 12 varieMes. to include above. 2a. fid., free! 
nice little plants —MORLEY * CO., Fulwo-d, Preston. 

ANLY Is. 2d., free, 12 blooming bulbs of the 
yj magnificent Gladioli; 24, 2s. 2d, free; or 60, 4s., free 
Best time to plant out-of-doors; produce a perfect blaze of 
bloom in summer.—MORLEY k CO., Fu lwo od, Preston. 

Xhj INTER HELlOTKUPE (Fetasites fragrans). 

" * —This deliciously scented hardy flower, which blooms 
in the depth of winter, thould find a corner in every garden ; 
2 roots Is. 4<L, bee ; or 4 2s, id , fr « tea article last week’s 
OA flDBfUnq.—MORLEY and CO., Fulw ood, Preston. 

fJHARMING Coleus.—bix perfectly distinct 

yj varieties, no two all're, nioe small well routed plants. 
Is. 9d., free; carefully pocked in tin box.—MORLEY and 
OO., Fulwood, Preston.__ 

Cl HEAP Christmas Roses, 4 roots, Is. 8d., free; 
yj 8, 2s. 4d., free. These are strong blooming roots that 
will produce splendid blooms next winter. This is best time 
to plant; stoik limited, therefore early orders requested.— 
MOBLEY AN a CO., Fnlwood, Preston. __ 

1 Q CHOICE Greenhonse Plants, only 3s. 3d,, 
AO free; all different, named, to include a beautiful 
Grevlllea, greenhouse Ferns, *c.; sure to give satisfaction, 
or money retnrned.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 
pXQUISITE Hyacinthns candioans, flowering 
Al stem about 3 feet high, oovered with white wax-like 
bells, 4 bulbs Is 6d., free ; pot at onoe, or plant in open 
gr ound , quite hardy.—MO RLE Y k OO.. F u lwood. Presto n. 
OUPERB Begonias, 3tubers Is. fld, free, with 
kJ cultural directions; 6 2a. 6d., free : 12 4s. fid., free: seed 
from a magnificent strain, 7d. and la. id. packet free These 
exquisite and easily grown wax-like flowers should find a 
place in every greenhouse, cold or otherwise ; most useful for 
bedding out.—MORLEY A OO., Fulwood. Preston, _ 

T AST OFFER of exquibite Lace Fernand three 

Ll other greenhouse varieties, all different, 2s., free- — 
MORLEY k CO , Fulwood, Preston. _ 

DARK HOLLY FERN with thorns, perfectly 

111 hardy plant, Is , free ; two, Is. fid., free. Be*t time to 
plant, as crowns have not yet thrown up new fronds: very 
prett y.—MOBLEY k OO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

QWEET-SCENTED Salvia rutilans.—Foliage 

kJ of this plant is deliciously scented; pretty magenta 
flowers in winter, but more grown for foliage than bloom; 
two plants, Is. 41, free.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwocd, 
Preston. _ 

P R short time only.—50 clearance packets of 
FLOWER REEDS, Is. post free, -A. ALLEN, The 
I D°1L Wooburn. Beaoonsfleld. 


SE EPS , &c. 

COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, 

39, WAT mOO BOAD, LON DON, SX 

WEW PEAS.—Trial Packet 2s. 6 d., post free, 
-Ll containing packet each of following superb kinds:— 
Telephone. Telegraph, Earliest of AIL Marvel. Pride of Um 
M arket, and Day’s Sunrise. Seed catalogue 3 stomps, allowed 
for off fir st order._ 

D0C&ERIES, Ac .—12 packets seeds suitable 

-Lu for rockeries. 2a. fid., 6 packets, la. 3d.; sweet-scented 
flowers for flower borders, 12 packets, 2s , 6 packeu, la. 3d; 12 

K cketo hardy perennials for flewer borders. 2s. fid.: 6 nackets, 
3<L; 0 packets ornamental foliage plants, la. fid.; U 
pac kets aasthetio flowers with true esthetic names, la. 2d. 

\Al HITE FLOWERS for Bouquets, etc.—12 
■ * packets white flowers for cutting 2s. fid.; 6 packets, la. fid.; 
12 packets new and showy annuals, 3s.; 6 packets. Is fid.; 
12 packets choice florists'flowers, including Calceolaria, Cine ¬ 
raria, Primula, etc . 7s. fid., fi packets. 4s. _ 

V [VEBLASTING and Ornamental Grasses, etc. 
Al —Everlasting flewers, 15 paokets, 3s.; 10 packets, 2a, 
6 packets. Is. 3d. Ornamental Grassee for winter bouquets, 
etc.. 12 packets, 2 a. fipackets, Is. 3d. All the above collections 
are arranged with care, and contain a very liberal supply o t 
seeds of the finest quality. _ 

A SiERS, Stocks, Verbenas, and Zinnias of 
unsurpassed strains. Aster Peony Perfection, mixed 


16 colours, 1 foot, 3d, 6d., and Is. per packet; Verbena hy- 
brifla, very choioe mixed, fid and Is.per packet; Zinnia, elegnna, 
double, choioe mixed. 3d. and 6d. packrt _ 

DEG ON IAS (Tuberous). — Splendid mixed, 

U magnidoent bulbs, valuable for the greenhouse, window 
or out-of-doors as bedding plants; fis. and 7s. fid. per doxest 
These we can with confidence re commend. __ 

fATOXlNiAS.—Grand hybrids of this splendid 
Vl bulbous plant, erect and drooling vara, mixed. One, 
U ry, and healthy bulbs, 6s. and 7s. fiu. dozen, 6d- and Sd. 

fi.LADIOLUS GANDAVENS1S. - Unnamed 

VI seedlings, from which varieties of great exoell* see may 
be selected, various oolonrs, 2s. 6d. per dozen ; 16s. fid. per 
100; also a splendid mixture at 2s. doz Specimen testimo¬ 
nial: “Your unnamed seedling Gladiolus have been splen¬ 
did."—Mrs. Johnston. Salthouse 

DEDD1NG FLANTS, Climbers, Hardy P^. 
G rennials, Greenhouse Plants, etc. ; list now ready, 
free on application Covent Garden Market is acknow¬ 
ledged the central market for suburban nurserymen to dis¬ 
pose of any surplus stock or speciality. Our Mr. OoUiss baa 
for the past twelve yean been constantly amongst the growers, 
and obtains from each grower his speciality or surploastock, 
thus bringing over 50 nurseries into one centre. Our own 
collection is also large. All pleats offered in anove list maj 
therefore be relied upon as sure to give entire satisfaction. 

•piGRIDIA GRAND1FLURA, dazzling scarlet, 

A very hardy and rhowy, fast becoming popular ; sandy 
soil, sunny situation. 2s. 6d. doz . 16a. 100. 

OYAG1NTHUS CAN DICANS,—ThisT beauti- 

LL ful, perfectly hardy, bulbous plant should be in every 
garden or greenhouse ; large cure white pendent bell-shaped 
flowers on a stem 3 feet high. 3s. fid. per dozen. 


flowered, mixed from 12 colours, fid. and la packet; 8tock, 
Goman Ten-week, mixed from Jfi colours, fid. and la packet; 
Verbena, hybrid, very choice, fid. aid la packet; Zinnia 
elegans, double, fid. packet. 

J. LOADSTONE!, 

The Lady Florist, Romford, Essex. 


TV/TARVEL.—The new violet-scented seedling 

ALL Pansy, continual bloomer, great novelty, 6d. each, or 
not less than one dozen, 6s. fid.—The Norfolk Chronicle, in 
report of Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural Show, June, 
1883. says, " Mr. Rowland, of St Clements HilL showed a 
basket of violet-scented seedling Pansies (purple) which per¬ 
fumed the whole tens and ought to prove a little fortune to 
the lucky cultivator.”—H ROWLAND, Clarenoe Nurseries. 
St. Clements HilL New Oatton, Norwich. 

l\/riXED DAHLIA BULBS.—Bebt sorts 2 s. per 
ILL dozen. Dahlia seed, best strain, saved from Paragon, 
White Queen, Ac., fid. and Is. packets, post free —H. ROW- 
LAND. Olarenoe Nurseries. New Oattop, Norwich. _ 

A MATEUR’S COLLECTION to be sold off on 

AA aooount of leaving the country. Panties (30 varieties', 
4s.; 20 for 2s. fid. ; Phloxes, 2s. 6a. per dozen; Prlmrores 
(double white). 2s psr dozen; Show Pinks, 4s. per dozen 
(pairs); Dahlias (60 varietiss), 12s., or 3s fid. per dozen—all ; 
post free. Alse Blands, Tubes. Boxu. Ac., quite new. Price 
and partizulars on application. — WILLIAM BUTTER- 
WORTH, Green Hill, Kidderminster. [201 I 


AJ- ful, perfectly hardy, bulbous plant should be in every 
garden or greenhouse ; large pure white pendent bell-shaped 
flowers on a stem 3 feet high. 3s. fid. per dozen. 

TUBEROSE THE PEARL, a flue dwarf 
A variety, 3s. 6d and fis. dozen ; Italian. 3e. (ML dozen ; 
American, 3.v fid. dozen. Tuberoses may be had in flower 
throughout the year by Fuocessional planting. Now is a good 

t'me *o commence planting, __ 

L irEaPi to save planting, surplus stock. 

I — Bouaaingaultia bsselioides, white, flue greenhouse 
climber, 3s. doz., 4d_ each; Oroeosmia a urea, yellow. 1 
fine for borders or pots, la doz., 5a 100 ; Dielytra speotabllia, 
fid. each, 4s. fid. doz. 

nLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS, brilliant 

VJ tcarlet, very showy variety, easily grown, flowering roota. 
Is. dot, 5s. and 7a fid. 100 * 

TTARDY BRTU8H FERNS, very strong 
-LA clumos, 2s. 6d dozen ; Scolopendrium vulgar© (Hart’s- 
tongue Fern), la fid. and 2s. fid. per do*en. 

■nEMAND FROM EG \ PT.—Please send to 

AJ *he following address Gladiolu*, etc., on order J. 
Baker, Brit if h Consulate, Suakim.” Seeds se^t and oollee- 
tions arranged for all countries. — COLLINS BROS. A 
GABRIEL See above. _ 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS, &upcrb collection of 

yj 400 varieties, includes the finest Japanese, It curved, 
Pompones, Ao., and beet early flowetiDg varieties good pint* to, 
true to name, my relection,2s perdozeDjlOs. per 100. cask, 
poet free —WILLIAM ETHERIN GTON, The Manor House, 
Swansoombe, Kent. 

SAN THEM DM CUTTlKGS."—This col- 

leation includes. 130 distinct varieties of Japanese, 120 
distinct Incurved, Ac. Many of the largest growers are sup¬ 
plied and many of the beet prizes in the oountry have been 
taken from this collection; guaranteed true to name; 
my selection, cuttings. Is. 4dL per dozen; 7a fid. per 
100; buyer’s selection, la fid. pfr dozen; 10a per 100, poet 
free; oatologue one stamp.—W. ETHERINGTON, the 
Manor House. Swansoombe Kent _ 

A MATEUR’S COLLECTION of Flower 8 eeds 

aA in 12 sorts as under, post free for 2s 8d. Astern, two 
sorts, Balsam Begonia Calceolaria and Cineraria, Gloxinia. 
Marigold. French Striped; Petunia, single striped; 
Primula sinensis; Stock, Ten-week and East Lothian. OoL 
leotion of Anneals in 18 choice sorti, poet free, la 1<L— 
OON NON A REID. 8eed»men Aberdeen. 

1UTARVELLOUSLY Cheap collection >f choice 

DLL nlants for Conservatory. Window, and Garden, consist¬ 
ing of six each Zonal Geraniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, 
Campanulas, Chrysanthemums, Calceolarias, and Tradev- 
cantias All correctly named, and from single poto, not 
rcraps 6a, post free; half quantities, 2s. 9d.—J. F. DACE, 
High Street. Leyton. Fwex. __ 

pOTAlOES.—Magnum Bonum, Early Rose. 
A and Bootch Champion, for seed or table, put on rail at 
4s. per cwt. — CHA8. PRIDEAUX, Motoombe. “hafirs 
bury, Dorset. 

OHOW & FANCY P AN SI KS. -Carefully 
O selected from over 500 finest varieties in cultivation; 
each class separate; 2s fid. and Ga per packet,—JOHN 
FORBES, Nurseryman, Hawick, N.B. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


w 


CARNATIONS 

AND PICOTEES, 

All the BEST VARIETIES In cultivation ; also 

Single ani Double Pyretbnms, PWoies,&c.,&c. 

For List of Varieties see 

SEW FL0BISTS’ FLOWER CATALOGUE 

Post Free upon application. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, 
TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 

JOHN LAIN© & GO. 

Peas, standard van.. Is., la 3d, Is. 6d , 2s qt 
Beans, stand*’d rarietles, 8d. to la 6d per qt. 
Mostard and Oresa finest, 2s. per quart. 
Cabbage, Carrot, Parsnip, Parsley, 6d. ounce 
Onion. Beet. Endive, Salsify, 8d. per ounce. 
Lettuce. Leek, Brussels Sprouts, la per ounce. 
Cucumber, Melon, Cauliflower, la A 2s.6d.pkt. 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill, 8.E._ 



JAMES LOOMES 

Calls attention to the following list of plants now ready. 
All good plants, sent carriage paid, carefully packed in damp 
mofs in tin boxea 

FUCHSIAS.—Haring a splendid stock of the most approved 
■ingle and double varieties, I can now offer well-rooted sturdy 
plants, true to name, at 2a 6d. per dozen, 6 for Is 6d. ; two 
dj&en, 4*. 6d.; 100 for IS*.; 1000 for £56e.; over 5000 rooted 
and plenty of cuttlnga Anyone wanting Fuchsias in large 
or small quantities cannot procure better. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS for pots or border, 2s. dozen, 2 
dozen 3s. Amateurs will be pleased with my selection. Well 
rooted and true to name. 

PHLOX, Perennial, strong rooted cuttings in variety from 
my spUndid collection, all colours, 3s. per dozen, 6 for la 9<L 
Mo t excellent for cut bloom. P.ant now. 

' CARNATIONS.—A large quantity of strong plants of show 
and good border varieties unnamed, these 1 offer at 3s. 6<L 
per dozen; the same varieties with names affixed from 12s, 
to 18a per dozen pain. 

PINKS, double white. Clove-scented, is. 6d. dozen; pink 
Pinks same price. 

OOL1UB.—Now ready, good plants of mv well-known varie¬ 
ty s. which are unequalled, 2s. per djzen, 6 for Is. 3d. 

PANSIES, a splendid selection, including International. 
Carter’s French, English show and fancy, Belgian, etc. 
strong autumn-sown plants, la per dos.; two dozen, la 6d 
LAVENDER PLANTS, old English sweet sotnted. 
autumn sown, Is. per dozen. 

TBADE8CANTIA VERSICOLOR, A&, 3d each; BE¬ 
GONIA RRX, 6d_ each. 

ARTILLERY PLANTS {Pilea frondoea. P. muscosa, and 
aerpyllifolle), three varieties for Is.; Heliotropes, 6 for Is. 

ABUTILONS. Boule d’Or, Boule de Neige. Ac.. 6d each ; 
Salvia Heeri, duicis, splendens, Ac., 4d. each. 

ACACIAS. 2 varieties for pot culture, 3 of each for la 3d 
CYCLAMEN PERSICUM, 12 conns (ons year-old) 2 b. 
fine f train. 

GERANIUMS, pot, 6 varieties, good, 2a. 12 3a 6d. 
TOMATOES, large red, 20 for la S3., 60 for 2s. 

DAHLIAS, single and double from an unsurpassed strain 
cf true florists' flowers, 6 of each 2s. 3d 
PETUNIAS, choice double varieties, Wh’te Out . 
Unique, Crimson King Fascination Adolph Weiche, Inimi¬ 
table, 8 for 2 j. 6d., or 6d. each. 

HELIOTROPE (3 varieties), 6 for Is. 

MYRTLE (small-leaved varieties), 3 for la 
OORONILLA OLAUOA, BEGONIA RUCKERL and 
BEGONIA PARVIFLORA, 3d each. 

OOTTON. 8ea Island and Georgia, for greenhouse culture, 
4 plants for la 

J. L has confidence that the above prices will oompare 
favourably with others; 6s. worth will be sent for 5s.; 13s. 
worth for 10a Orders under Is cannot be executed, as the 
boxes and postage cost at least 6d. 

The Nurseries now oomprise upwards of 5000 square feet of 
glass, situate on 5J acres. 

JAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.S., 

THE NURSERIES, WHITTLESEY, NEAR PETERBORO. 


IMPORTANT. 

A Lady wishes to di«pose of (privately) her complete set of 

Old English Pattern Electro-plated Spoons 
and Forks. 

Quite new, never used, stamped A1 quality The set com¬ 
prises one doxen each Table 8poons and Forks, Dessert 
Spoons and Forks, and Tea Spoons—sixty pieces in all. To 
an immediate purchaser the low sum of 42s. will be accepted 
for the entire lot 

Mrs. G G. WENDERTON, 105, Waddon New Road, 
Cboydon. Surrey._ 


NEW AND CH OICE GERANIUMS AND FUCHSIAS. 

12 Choice double Geraniums for .. .. .. 3s. 

12 Choice single ditto for .3s. 

Selected from a giand col ection, that was awarded a First- 
dam Certificate at the South London Horticultural Show. 

12 New and choice Fuchsias for.4r. 

Including the grand new dounlos. Phenomenal. Ethel Fry, 
Milne Edwards, Mrs. G. Bundle, Magnum Bonum, single, Ao. 
Sent Pott free by 

J. PEYTON, CHAMPION HILL NURSERY, GROVE 
_VALE, DULWICH, 8.E._ 


T7ARLY - FLO »VERING Chrysanthemum*. — 

AJ Now is the time to plant Rooted cuttlnga 2s. per dor., 

post free.—W. E. BOYCE, ---- 

Holloway. London. 


, 7.R.H.8., 87, Yerbury Road, 


pHttYdANTHEMUMS.—Now it the time to 
V plant Rooted cuttings, 2s. per dozen. Catalogue, 
with cultural directions, one sUmp-W. E. BOYCE, 
F.E.H.8,87, Yerbury Road, Holleway, London 


Flowers that Everybody can firrow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE'S 

SPECIALITIES. 

PLANTS 

AND 

Rooted Cuttings. 

Loadstone’s Fuchsias, ten named prize sort\ strongly 
root* d bushy plants, will bloom profusely early in season. 
Twelve, free, 5s. 6d ; six, 3 b A gentleman writes: *’ Your 
Fuchsias are the best grown plants I have received, and came 
beautifully packed.” 

Pelargoniums. — Charming popular varieties. Bloom 
profusely early in season; all named, strong, from 41-inch 
pot*; not scraps. Dozen. 8s. ; six, Bi.. free. A gentleman 
writes : " Your plants are most excellent and perfec ly fra¬ 
grant with health.” 

Loaditone’s Tomatoes.—Plant now to secure early fruit ; 
have few 100 splendid plants; Abundance, President Gar¬ 
field, Conqueror. Twelve plants. Is. 9d , free. 

Hope, large flowering variety, elegant, effective perennial- 
Nine Is. 3d. 

The old crimson Clove Carnation, true, blooms *lzs of 5s. 
pieoe. Gardening rays : ** No garden, either of cjtt>gc or 
eastle. complete without it.” Each Is. 6<L ; three 2s. 6d.; 
dozen 7s. 6d. 

Novelty. New greenhouse olimber Tropmolum The Para¬ 
gon (own seedling, never before offered for sale), perpetual 
bloomer winter and summer ; leaves, dark copper, beautifully 
laciniated; flower, brilliant crimson, well established plant*. 
8ent in pot, 2s. 61. each, free. 

Loadstone's Forget-me-nots, sylvatica and palustiis. strong, 
showing bloom, dostn Is. 6d.; 100 6s. 6<L, free. 

Anemone japonic* alba, charming autumn perennial, right 
time plant. Three 2s. 6d. 

Carnations and Piootees, sown from a collection chas*e self 
colours. Fancy and Bizarre, twenty-four sturdy seedlings, 
free. 2s. 9d. 

Cornflowers (asure blue), sown open ground August about 
bloom, specially fine ; nine, Is 9«L 

Marguerites, cream and yellow, for pots or open ground, 
such as I have sold in thousands for several seasons; plant* 
for very early blooming, six of each colour, 1*. 91. 

Cobffia icandens, handsomest most rapid greenhouse clim¬ 
ber, bears large purple bells: extra strong plants, pair, Is. 2d.; 
can be planted outdoors in ApriL 

Violas for spring bedding, will bloom throughout summer, 
blue, purple, yellow, white ; dozen, 2s. 6d.; 100, 8s. 6d., free * 
large plants. 

Loadstone's Chrysanthemums, choice Incurved and Japa¬ 
nese varietie?: one dozen well-established plants, my (elec¬ 
tion S3 9d, free; Fair Mail of Guernsey beautiful Japa¬ 
nese white, pair. Is. 9d.; Guernsey Nugget, yellow, same 
price: all well rooted. 

White Paris Daisies or Marguerites, true variety, with 
feathery (our green foliage; also Etolle d’Or, the large 
yellow variety, each per pair 2s.; very bushy and strong. 

Loadstone’s single Dahlia seed’iags, from ray Belect named 
sort*, per dozen 5s. 6d.; beautiful healthy plant*. Send for 
my special Dahlia list, free 3 stamps. 

Honeysuckle*, sweet old English, very strong. 3s. 6d . 
Japanese evergreen and variegatel leaved, pair 5s. 6<1; 
Virginian Creepers. 2s 91; Veitchi. new clinging 3*. 6<1; 
strong plants, notsoraps Write Loadstones special Hardy 
Climber List, free 3 stamps. 

Loadstone's Balsams, »omething extra choice, elegantly 
marbled, striped strain, dozen Is. 91; Petunias (Header’s 
magnificent strain), single and double mixed, same price. 
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Bright Flowers for Spring Blooming, 

70,000 LIST STOCK 

Special notice!—Loadstone's spring blooming plan** 
detailed below are the finest quality ever offend to the 
public, grand plants, all separately pricked off, bushy, 
strong, and will bloom with cwtainty this spring; will 
stand frost; are finer than I have ever been able to offer 
before. 

Snapdragon (dwarf), striped, white throated 
strains .. .. •• •• •• 

Sweet Rocket, purple and mauve .. 

Wallflowers blood red an 1 golden dwarf .. All per 

Polyanthus, gold and silver laced 
Dwarf Scabious, mixed oolours .. 

Pansies, in nine named varieties.. 

Pansies (self oolours), blue, white 

yellow, purple .. 

Daisies, red-white mottled .. .| 

Bilene pendula compacts Iroie).I (B. oa. 

Limnanthes Douglas! (yellow). 

Forgat-me-not (blue) . •• 

Spotted Foxgloves .. .. •• ■ • 

Sweet Williams (Carter’s Auricula-eyed) .. 

Pansies, fancy Belgian A French, per doz. 3i. 9 J. 

Hollyhooka (ChateFs true) .. per doz., 5s. 9d. 

All 2s. 3d. per dozen free (except Belgian Pansies and 
Hollyhocks), or 7a. 61100. 


Cheque* and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

J". LOADSTONE 

(The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD, ESSEX 


NARCIS SI IN F LOWER. 

THOMAS S. WARE 

Has pleasure in announcing that his very extensive collec¬ 
tion o£ Narcissi is now In bloom, and is well deserving of a 
visit from any interested ia this popular genus. 

Hole Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 


CASB0N & SON 

BEG TO OFFER 

PELARGONIUM8, Show, Fancy, and Spotted. Best varie¬ 
ties, strong, well rooted plants, 6 for 3s 6<L ; 12 for 6*. 6d. 

DOUBLE GERANIUMS, best varieties for pot culture, to 
inolude good Double White and Emily Casbon, new, 6 for 
2s. 6d ; 12 for 4s. 6d. 

PLUMBAGO OAPENSIS. lovely blue greenhouse climber, 
or for pot culture, 2 for 2s. 3d., strong plants. 

PETUNIA HYBRID A GR ANDIFLORA (Bf nary’s strain). 
Splendid strain of large flowering varieties, strong seedlings, 
12 for 1 b. 6d.; 25 for 2*. 6d. 

LOBELIA (blue) Crystal Palace compaota and specioaa, 
strong from seed pans, 2s 6d. 100. 

DAHLIAS (single), Ware's superb strain, splendid mixed 
varieties, very strong plant? that will flower well aud make a 
grand show this season, 12 for 3i ; 25 for 5s. 9d • 

MIMULUS Duplex. Hose in-Hoee, very Bweet and showy, 
6 for 2a.; 12 for 3s. 6d. 

TOMATO PLANTS. Early Large Red, Garter's Greengrgo, 
aud the Trophy, three best varieties. Now is the best time 
to plant strong plants. 6 for Is. 3d.; 12 for 2s 

CUCUMBER PLANTS, Rollisson's Telegraph (true), beet 
variety for forcing, 3 for 3s. 3d. ; 6 for 6b. 3d. 

EUOALYPIUS GLOBULUS (Blue Gum), commonly 
oalled the Fever Plant, the best disinfectant you can have 
in the house or garden; itrong plants from cold frame, 6 for 
2 b.; 12 for 3 b 6<L 

8WEET WILLIAM, splendid mixed variety all shades of 
colour, large, sweetly-scanted flowers, 25 for Is. 9<L ; 50 for 3i. 

WALLFLOWERS. Double, Imported, very showy] and 
sweetly scented; 12 for It. 6<L ; 25 for 2s. 9d. 

WALLFOWER, Single, Ooveot Garden strain, very sweet 
and showy!; 25 for Is. 91.; 50 for 3s. 

WALLFLOWER Harbinger and the old Blood-red, 25 for 
Is. 6d. ; 50 for 2 1 . 6d 

The above all free by parcels post for cash with order 
carefully packed in damp moss with directions for treatment 
on arrival 

Millfield Nurseries, PETERBOBOUGH 


LAWNS. 

The best seeds for producing beautifully evergreen and 
dente swards of the fluest grasses it is possible to obtain 
(as testified from various localities). Is per lb., 20s. per 
bushel of 21 lbs. Particulars as to soil should be given 
with order, whether the intention be to form new or 

FARM 


RENOVATE old plots. 

Illustrated List of 
Seeds for the 

FREE 

20s. value of Seeds carriage paid to any Railway Station 
in England or Wales. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS & NURSERYMEN, 

WORCESTER. 


ASPARAGUS 

FOR FORCING, strong crowns which will prodnoe many 
heads. 2s. dozen. 12«. 64. 100. 

BEAKALE, 

FAMOUS FORCING ROOTS, 2a 64. dozen, 16*. 100. 


RICHARD SMITH & Co., Worcester 

ASPARAGUS.—This delicious vegetable does 

zl not require half the expense often incurred; for direc¬ 
tion*, see illustrated reed list, free ; strong roots, 2s. 6d. per 
100; extra strong ditto, two years old, 3e. 6<L per 100. — 
RICHARD SMITH k CO, Worcester. 


HOLLY FOR HEDGES, 12 to 15 in., 25s.; 15 to 

D 18 in., 35*.; 18 to 24 in.. 50*. per 100. Forest list con¬ 
taining heights and prices of well grown Quick, Ash, Larch, 
Spruce, Pines, Oaks, Underwood, etc., free.—RICHARD 
“ A CO., Nurserymen and 8eed Merchant*, Worcester. 


TV/TUSHROOMS.—How to grow good ones easily, 

±Y± successfully, and eoonomioally. See Illustrated Seed 
List free. Best Spawn. Is. 4d. per peck, 5ft. per bushel.— 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Worcester. 


SPECIMEN HOLLIES, 

Standards on stems of various heights, and of such 
kinds as Gold Queen, Milkmaid (Weeping), New Gol¬ 
den Weeping, Bronze, <fcc. t 7 b. 6d., 10s. 6d., 15s., 21s , 
31 b. fid., 42a each. Handsome Pyramids of the above, 
58. to 21S. NOW IS A CAPITAL TIMH TO PLANT. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

WORCESTER. 


r BEKS. — CUTHBERTSON’S Celebrated 

Ll Prize Leeks now ready for potting, strong plants. Is. 
per dozen, 50 for 3»., post free. *' The 8eoret of Growing 
Leeks for Exhibition,” an original pamphlet by M. Outh- 
BERTSON, price 6d. Illustrated Catalogue of Prize Seed? 
"nd Plant* free.-M. CUTHBERTSON, Florist and Seeds¬ 
m an, Rothesay. N.B. __ 

rpUBEROUS Begonia Bulbs, mixed colours, 
J. 6 bulbs. Is. 6d., 12 2s. 6d.; choice hybridised seed, 6d. 

S i-ket, all post fr-e.—J. LEGGETT, 20, Frederick Street, 
aledoniao Road, London, N. 
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Is. 

& 


HARKN ESS’S 


Is. 


H ARDY GARDEN PLA NTS. 

BPKOIAL OFFBE. 

Well-rooted transplanted specimens from open ground, 
guaranteed to giro satisfaction, or money returned. 


Canterbury Bells, 10 colours, 
including the new roee 
Crucianella styloea, charming 
dense growing free flowering 
rook plant 

Daisies, fine double, red and 
white, per 100, 3s. 6<L 
Gladiolus brenchleyensls, 
brilliant scarlet, fine for 
borders, shrubberies, etc., 
per 100, 8s. 

Foxgloves, Ivery'a hybrids, 
new rose. Bar knees' yellow, 
and giant white 
Geums, many fine garden 
kinds 

Lupines, choloe, mixed 
oolours, produce spikes of 
bloom 2 ft. long 
Mimulus, every Imaginable 
shade of oolour ; a grand 
stock 

Mimulus cupreus, fine dwarf- 
growing plant, with bril¬ 
liant scarlet flowers, which 
are freely produced 
Lily of the Valley, splendid 


Viola Blue Perfection 
Viola Mauve Quern, free 
Viola Golden Bedder fine 
Violsoornuta alba.pure white 
Pansy Blue King, beat blue 
bedder 

Pansy, fancy, blotched and 
edged varieties 
Pansy, show, very large and 


-jlox. invaluable for her¬ 
baceous borders 
Rocket, purple and white, 


Polemonium. blue and white, 
old-fashioned border plants 
Pansy Magpie 
Potentilla in variety 
Scabious, free blooming and 
useful 

Sweet Williams, Aurioula- 
eyed, bright oo loured, 

smooth • edged flowers. 

I “Carter's finest strain in 
the world,” per 100, 4s. 

I Aquiltgiaa in 24 varieties, 
mixed, graceful and free- 
| blooming, fine oolours 
Oenothera, in splendid va- Chrysanthemums, large- 
riefcy, grand hardy flowers i flowering hardy vat ieties 
Deli hiniums, white, blue. in great variety 
lilao, purple, Sc , floe for I Antirrhinums, superb striped 
the garden I virieti-s 

Ibcriistmpervi’ensfperennial Ljchni*. garden varieties 
Candytuft), fine hardy free- Pink fimbiiata alba, old- 
fl xwerlng plant fashioned white garden 

Cinerara marltima, beautiful Pink 

silver foilsga plant of ele- Wallflowers, fine sturdy 
gant growth, very orta- i plant*, showing b’oom, all 
mental , the beet kinds, separate or 

Viola lutea, bright yellow mixed 

Viola Primrose Queen, fine , 
colour 

All at.la. per dos., oarrlags paid'; or purchaser's selection of 

18 ldoz., 12 b. 6d., carriage paid; 

10 dos., 7s. 6d., carriage paid. 

Or our selection 18 doz large plants, to include one 
dozen splendid German Iris, all different colours, com¬ 
prising violet, bronze, copper, white, blue, Ac., 12s. 6d., 
carriage paid. 

ROSES! Own Root ROSES! 1 


12 MONTHLY ROSES, 6a.. 
all colours, blush rink, 
crimson, black. 8c. These 
ought to be planted in pre¬ 
ference to so many an¬ 
nuals : they are constantly 
iu bloom, and give no 
trouble after planting. 24, 
9s. 

12 BEAL OLD-FASHIONED 
BLUSH CHINA ROSES 5s. 


6 CLIMBING ROSES fast¬ 
growing hardy varieties, 
blooming in large dusters, 
admirably adapted for cut¬ 
ting, suitable for any situa¬ 
tion, Ss 6d. 

12 FAIRY ROSES, splendid 
bushy plants, make beauti¬ 
ful beds, constantly in 
bloom, should be planted 
everywhere, 3a. 6d. 


GOOD 1 

BEAUTIFUL GERMAN 
IRIS.-Once seen are al¬ 
ways appi eclated Their 

large handsome flowers of 
yellow- violet, copper, blue. 

Me., with their quaint and 
lovely markings, give them 
high rank among hardy 
flowers. Splendid for town 
gardens. 12 plants, 6a 

12 DAHLIA8. finest show 
or fancy from our well- 
known prize collection, 

4s. 6d.; 2ft, 8s.; 50, 14s. 

12 DAHLIA8. bedding. 
dwarf-gTOwiDg, free bloom¬ 
ing varieties, 4e. 6d.; 2ft, 8s.; 

50, 14«. 

12 DAHLIAS. Pompone 
with small, neat, double 
flowers, excellent for cut¬ 
ting. 4s. 6d : 24 8s.; 50.14s. 

12 DAHLIAS, s Dgle, finest 
named kinds, 4s. Gd.; 2ft, 

8a. : CO 14s. 

12 BdRDER CARNATIONS 
and Picotees, including 
white, roee, purp’e. crim¬ 
son, edged, and flaked va¬ 
rieties, 6?. 

12 CARNATIONS real old 
crimson Cloves, strong 
plants sf tbli well-known 
favourite 6a ; 6, 3s. 6d 

12 FUCHSIAS, double and 
single, such as Miss I izzie 
Vidler, Bnowcloud (largest 
double white) American 
Banner (striped), Elegance. 

Ac., 2a. 6d; 94 4s. 6d._ 

12 8INGLE PYRE- 
THRUMS. French, large- 
flowering, all colours, most 
fashionable flowers, 3s.; 24, 

5s 6d. 

GERANIUMS, double or 
single, a grand collection, 
including the best in each 
colour. 12 double, 3s. 3d ; 

24, 6s. 12 single, 2s. 6d.; *4, 

4s. 6d. All named sepa¬ 
rately. 

All carriage paid for cash with order. P.O.O. payable at 
Bedale. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire 


rmnxras i 

12 8uperb named PHLOXE8, 
invaluable for herbaceous 
borders or exhibition pur¬ 
poses ; good plants to bloom 
this season, 3s. 6d., or 
twenty-five, 6s. 6d 
12 named Scotch PANSIES, 
finest chow, including best 
of the dark velvety varie¬ 
ties so much admired, finest 
yellows and whites, Ac., 
2s 9d.; 24 6s.; 50 in 25 va¬ 
rieties. 9s. 

12 SCOTCH FANCY PAN¬ 
SIES. finest edged and 
blotched varieties includ¬ 
ing Countet-s of Minto, the 
most beautiful fancy Paniy 
in cultivation (colour roft 
rosy puiple, laced all round 
with white, large dark 
blotch), 3a 3d ; 24 6s. 9A 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
large-flowering, incurved, 
reflexed, and Japanese or 
tasselbd varieties, such as 
Mrs. G Bundle. E alne, 
Ac. Is. 9d.; 24.3s 3d ; 50 
in 25 variet'es. 6a. 

12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Pom pones, small neat 
flowera, grand for button¬ 
holes. white, yellow, crim¬ 
son, bronze, blush, purple, 
Ac, Is 9d ; 24. 3s 3<V 
12 ALPINE AURICULAS, 
2s. 6d.; 24,4s 6d. 

12 strong-flowering bulbs of 
the beautiful WHITE 
GARDEN LILY ; this 
should be in every garden. 
3s 6d.; 24. 6s. 

Strong flowering bulbs of the 
DOUBLE WHITE GAR¬ 
DEN LILY, a gem for the 

f arden, admired by ail, 
s. 3d. each; 2s. pair; 6 for 
6s. 


GEEDS.- -Magnificent Tom Thumb Nasturtiums; 

U surpass Geraniums an d Calceolarias for bedding; are 
uninjured by wet, and continue to blo^m till destroyed by 
frost. King Theodore (black) Tom Thumb King (brilliant 
scarlet). Golden King (purest yellow), Ruby Kingllovely pink', 
Spotted King (crimson-yellow) Crystal Palace Gem (creamy 
white); large parket each variety, Is. 6d, free, or 4<L per 
packet.—HAB K NFS8 A 80NP. Seedsmen, Pedale. 


TTARDY FLOWER SEEDS-Sow cow; 15 

■LL large packets. Is. 2d, fiee: C*Ddytuft. Sweet Pevs. 
f car let Linum, Nasturtium, Chrysanthemum tricolor, Corr- 
flowerr. Kemopbila, Lupines, Olarkia. Love-lies-bleeding, Go- 
deMa, Larkspur, Mignonette, 8chizanthos, Evening Primrose 
-HARKNESS A SONS, Orange Nursery, Bedale. 


THE SINGLE DAHLIA is at once the most 

A fashionable, useful, and easily cultivated fliwer in 
exiitence, and will bloom grandly the first seasen from ated. 
We bold a large stock, which for splendour and completeness 
is not to be surpassed, and will yield all the rich seifs and 
beautiful combinations of colour represented in Mauve 
Queen. Rose Queen. White Queen, Tyro. Clara, Painted 
Lady, Union Jack. Paragon, Pantaloon. Harlequin, Orange¬ 
man. Phoebus. Yellow Quetn. Ao. 12 good plants of 
above to pot on for early bloom. Is. 2d.; 24. 2s : 50, 3a fid.; 
100 6s ; carriage paid.—BARENESS ft S0N8, Grange Nur- 
e ery. Bedale _ 

PaMSIAS.—S eedling Show and Fancy, french 
A blotched and German striped Pansies for bedding or 
massing just ooming into bloom, will be a blaze of oolour all 
summer; 60, 3s. 6d.; 100. 6s.. free by parcels post.—HAJblK 


NESS ft SONS, Grange Nurseries, 1 


Yorkshire. 


C ORNFLOWERS (the German National 

Flower).—Ten distinct colours (sky-blue, whits, rote, 
purple, blushed, striped Ac.), most beautiful in bouquets and 
very fine for borders, 24, Is 3d.; 60, 2s.; ICO, 3s. 6d.; post 
free.—HARKNE88 ft SONS, Grange Nursery, Bedale^_ 


Snimer-flowerii Chrysanthemums. 

EVERYBODY'S FLOWER 

Will grow and bloom and stand the winter in the oren 
garden. We have 20 distinct varieties in the followirg 
oolours: white, crimson, cream, purple, yellow, red. blush, 
orsnge maroon, etc. , and will send 12 plants, including 
Madame O Dergrange (the summer-flowering Japanese 
variety ), for 3s ; 24, 6s 6d. ; post free 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

GRANGE NURSERY, BEDALE. 


CHOICE PLANTS 

HEALTHY AND STRONG 

OF THE FINEST VARIETIES ONLY. 

All packed in neat and strong wood boxes, with damp 

moss, safe and free by parcels post. All correctly and 

carefully named. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Twelve choice Fuchsias, double and single, 2s. 9d. 

Twelve superb new Fuchsias, 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 

Twelve choice Chrysanthemums, from collection of over 
250 soits. 2s 6d. ; or six pairs choice ditto for 2s. 

Twelve pairs ditto. 3s. 6d. 

Twelve newest varieties, to Include the grand new white 
Japanese, Lady Selbome. 6s. Gd. 

Twelve splendid Coleus, well rooted and distinct, 2s. 6d. 

Twelve superb Coleus, from single pots, very strong, 3s. 3d. 

Twelve newest Coleus for 4s. 6d. 

Six new Coleus (KiDg’s set of 1882), including Edith 
Sentance, etc , 3s. 3d. 

Twelve fine Zonals for pot culture (300 varieties) for 3s. 

Twelve selected ditto, large flowering singles, 4s. 6d. 

six selected ditto, 2a. Gd. 

Twelve superb double Zonals, 3s. 6d. and 6s. 

Twelve white Marguerites, 2s. 6d. 

Three beautl ul Trades cant i as, variegated (for baskets or 
pots), for Is. 

Three nice Myrtles (large or small leaf), Is. 

Three beautiful Salvias, including rutilans, with Apple- 
scented foliage, for Is. 

Lobelia Emperor William, the finest bedder. strong, 
well rooted plants, will make grand stuff by May, Is. 
per doz.; 6s. per 100 ; £2 per 10C0; safe and free by par¬ 
cels post. 

Nicotiana affinis, can be grown by all in garden, room, 
or greenhouse, delicious scent, perpetual flowering; 
numerous letters of thanks and delight are now being 
received from previous customeis. Nice, healthy young 
plants, 3 for Is. 6d.; 4s. 6d. per doz., free. All will 
flower this summer. 

Maidenhair Ferns (Adlantum cuneatnm), beautiful 
little plants from single pots, 3 for Is. 3d., free; larger, 
3 for Is. 9d.,free. 

Single Dahlias, nice little plants, fit to pot now for 
summer planting, 2s. 8d. per dox. ; Ware’s unequalled 
strain. 

P.O.O., Postal Orders, or Stamps to 

B. 0. RAVENSCROFT, 

Granville Nursery, Lewisham, Kent- 

P.O.O.'s made payable at Lewisham, near the Station. 


QOLANUM JA8MINOIDE8, lovely white 

Q flowers, the best co '1 greenhouse climber. Is. each; 12 
FuchsiaB. besv named varieties, 2s.; Cyclamen grandiflorum. 
August town, single Dahlias, seedlings from best named 
varieties : dark crimson Calceolarias ; Urge white and yellow 
Marguerites, all Is 6d. per dozen, all strong healthy plants, 
not scraps: white Obrysanthmums, Ao. See last week's 
advt.—W. MAYO. Florist, Perry Barr, Birmingham. [243 


QPECIALLY CHEAP NEW ROSES.-Duke 

O Teck. Glory Obeshunt, Mrs. Turner, Mssterpieoe. Ac., 
also first-class Teas, 7s. dozen, 60s. 100.—GEO. BOOTH BY, 
Louth. Lincolnshire. _ _ 


POR SALK* thirty-six glazed lights, sufficient 

JL to make a good-sized greenhouse, superior make, sod 
in fine condition. Apply to “M. E. F.’, 20, Woodstock 
Road. Bedford Park, W. 


CHEAP PLANTS, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


a. d. 


12 Fuchsias in 12 choice named varieties .. 16 

100 „ „ „ ..8 0 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong .. ,.13 

100 ., ., .. .. 0 6 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid named sorts .. .. 2 0 

100 ,. „ ..16 0 

12 Iresinc I indeni and others .. .. ..18 

100 „ . ..66 

12 Mesembryanthemum c.rdifolium varlegatum 1 3 
100 „ „ v. 0 6 

12 Ageratums, leading dwarf sorts .. ..18 

100 „ „ „ .. • 6 
12 Tropscolam Vesuvius, from cuttings.. ..18 
100 „ „ .. ..6 6 

Terms, Cash with Order. 

The EXECUTORS (Late H. BLANDFORD), 

THE DORSET NURSERIES, BLANDFORD. 


A MATEUR S GUIDE and select Catalogue of 

•O Vegetable and Flower Becda, Potatoes, Gladioli, mrd 
other bulbs and flowera for spring planting, with concise, re¬ 
liable instructions f« r their successful cultivation, both for 
exhibition and ordinary use; new edition, now ready, gratis 
and free by pest.— S TUART A MEIN, Kelso. Scotland. 

THE PEST PEAS.—Amateur’s show codec- 

A tion of the following iplendid new vaiiriies, Duke ft 
Albany. Paragon, Giant Marrow, Etiatagim. Telephone, at d 
Bruce Findlay, pest free. 9a. fd. : each variety per packet (d, 
an d ls.-HITftfT 8 MF)N. Kelso. gcctlard. _ 

THE BEbT OJslONfe.—Amatem’s thow coUec- 

A ticn of the following splendid new spring varieties. 
Sandy Prize, Rcushsm Park Hero, Giant Zittau, Warminsti r 
Walker’s Exhibition, Excelsior post free 2s. 6d : each Taritly 
rer packet. 6d., Is. and Ir. fd.-81UABT A MEIN. Kekc, 

Beet land_ 


THE BEbl CELERY. — Amateur’s coilec- 

JL ticn of the follow eg rrUndid show varieties:— 
Northumberland Champion White, Leicester Bed, and 
Wright's Giant White : three vaiieties per collection, la.— 
8TUABT ft MEIN, Kelso. Bcetland. _ 

•THE BEbT BEET.— Goldie’s Superb Black. 

-L This splendid variety Is beyond questim the finest of all fev 
exhibit on purposes, being faultless in si ape, the flesh almost 
black, free from rings, solid and crisp, per packet, fd. ; peg 
ounce, Is—81TART ft MEIN, Pelio. Scotland. 


THE BEET CAD Li FLOW EB. — Amateur’s 

A collection of the followirg splendid auririr and 
autumn varieties, Eelipie. Auti mu Giant, and King of iba 
Cauliflowt-is, time varieties t-er collection, la ; enh variety. 
6 d per packet-STUART A MEIN, Kelso. Scotland. _ 

THE BEET CABBAGE. - Mein’s No. 3, 

A unquestionably the finest variety in existence for marki I 
gardens, for private gardens, and for exhibition. The beans 
are formed very early, and ultimately attain to a great sire 
and weight, keeping very long without spoiling; per ounce. 
Is.—STUART ft MEIN Kebo. Scotland. 


THE BEST STOCKS, New Giant cr Tico 

A- Ten-week, the finest ot all fir exhibition; ipikca i f 
flowers often 9 to 12 inches in length, and 4 inchis bread at 
the base, extnmely double ; collection of 10 most beaut if 1 1 
and distinct varieties, 3r. ; six vsrietira, ?§. ; nixed seed, 
same splendid quality, per packet, Cd. and la.—61UART ft 
MEIN, K elso, S co tland. _ 

THE BEST ASTERS.— New Victoria, splendid 

A fiat, imbricated variety of immense size, the finest of ail 
for show purposes and for giving a brilliant display in the 
flower garden; 12 selected colours, distilct, 3s.; 6 ditto. 
Is. 6d.; mixed reed same quality, per packet, 6d. and Is.— 
STUART ft MEIN. Kelso, bcotlandT_ 


THE BEST COCKSCOMB, International 

A Prire, ccmbs of a rich, deer, velvety, ruby-crimeon, ▼« ry 
arge size (42inchesin length firm tip to tip, and 16 inches 
in breadth), robust dwarf habit. Special note on growing, tie 
Amateur's Guide, rage 19; j>er packet, Is., 3e. 6d, and 6r.- 


8TUARI ft MEL 


Kelso, Scotland. 


THE WHITE TiGER FLOWER, thia sea- 

A eon’s beauty (see beautiful coloured plate in The Gardtr, 
Jan. 6, 1884), bloomed for the first time in this country ]£&; 
oolour creamy-white with centre blotched crimson, 6 inchi a 
across, resembles seme gorgeous Orchid, quite hardy, toll a 
treated like Gladioli; 9d. each, 8a. per dozen.—81UABT ft 
ME IN. Kelso. Scotland. _ • 

QTAGE CARNATIONS.-We offer the finett 

LJ named varieties in all the classes, Bizarres, Flakes, 
Selfs, and Cloves, strong healthy layered plants, carefully 
packed, and free by parcels peat, fa. rer dozen; Carnation 
seed raved from the finest stage varieties. Is. ana 2 b. 6cL per 
packet -STUART ft MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. ft 

OTAGE PICOTEES. — Special chean offer of 

iJ the finest named varieties, comprising light medium, 
and heavy edged ; itrong layered plants, carefully racked, 
and free by parcels poet, 9a per dozen. Picotee seed, raved 
from the finest rhow vanities, per packet. Is. and 2 b. 6<L. 
free.—STUART ft MEIN. Kelso, Scotland. 


OCOTCB LACED PINKS.—Fine6t show varie- 

LJ ties, with beautifully laced flowera deliciously scented, 
very hardy, and eaeily grown in the smallest garden ; strong 
plants rea<*y to riant ort now. 6i. per dozen, free by parocla 
post.-STUART ft MEIN, Kelao, Scotland. 

OCOTCH FLORISTS’ MIMDLUS. - Thia 

*0 splendid hardy | erennial may be grown inarygatdci . 
even a shaded one, flowera large and beautifully marked 
with tracings and spots like the greenhouse Calceolaria; 
strorg plants wsdy for planting out now, 4a per doren, free. 
—BTUART ft MEIN. Kelao, Scotland. 


■nOUBLE PYRETHBDMS. -These are of 

-Lf immense value for cut blooms; they are perfectly hardy, 
and require but little attention, while their laige and 
beautiful Cbryaanthemum-like flowera are produced in great 
profusion during the whole summer; itrong plants now 
ready for planting out, 4a. per .dozen, free.-STUART ft 
MED*. Kelso. SootlamL 


TREE CARNATION (Perpetual flowering).— 

A These are at their beet when the keen froaty winds have 
cleared the garden of l’s occupants: easily grown in the 
smallest greenhouse and flowering piofusely the whole winter, 
when their beautiful, sweet-smelling, large flower* are highly 
priied ; Is and 9s 6d per packet, poet free.—STUART and 
MEIN, Kelao, Scotland. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Uncommon and Rare Seeds, &c., that are 
offered at Hartland’s, Cork. 

Post free for postal orders, 

tr SEEDS FOR MARKET GROWERS. 

Asian.I d 6 snow-white forms. Marigold, own seleotlon of 
■plendid for wreaths, the 6 dwarf Free oh. magnificent 
for 2s. 6d. strain, pkt Is. 

Stocks. In 6 snow-white sorts. Nicotians affinis, everyone's 
the 6 for 2s. fid. plant, most delicious per- 

Stock, the new Giant White fume, pkt. fid. 

Perfection, per pkt. Is. Oxyura chrysanthemoides. 

Zinnia, double, pure snow* most fashionable colour in 
white, pkt 6a. i yellow for bunching, keeps 

Phlox Drummondi,pure snow- in a cut state for weeks, 
white, pkt. fid. pkt. fid. and fid. 

Cineraria, large flower, snow- Bcabious, new pure snow 
white, a most beautiful white, pkt. 6d. 
market plant, pkt 2s. 6d Rho^anthe, deep blood-red 
Ciruraria. West of France crimson, new colour, for 

strain.magnificent,pkt 2t.6d growing for market, pkt fid. 

Calceolaria, West of France Sultan, Sweet, in 4 colours, 
rtialn. most beautiiul, separate, Including the Oo- 

pkt 3s. fid. rent Garden Yellow, Is. 

Primula, South of France ool- Yenidium oalendulaceum, a 
lection, in 10 distinct sorts, most telling orange annual 
collection 5a 6d. for bunching, splendid also 

Carnation, the Scarlet Grena- for poteandbeddiDg,pkt fid. 

din, pkt. fid. and Is. Xeranthemum superblssi- 

Carnation and Pelargonium, mum roseum fl -pi., blooms 

South of Franoe, in 12 sorts. not at all unlike doable 

4s to 5e. each. pink Hepaticas. pkt. fid 

Cornflowers, in 6 distinct Heliotrope White Lady, pure 
colours for 2s. white, pkt. Is. 

Cornflowers, finest mixture. Anemones, Giant Victoria, or 
including the sky-blue aud French (syn , Emprers), 
new striped, fid. pkt* 6d and Is. See The 

Chrysanthemum.annual sorts Garden for February, 
in great diversity of color,6d Sweet William, new pure 
Dahlia, single, in 10 finest snow-white The Bride, 6d. 
sorts, including 5 dwarf tnd Is ; plants, dozen 2s. 
colours, 3s 6d. Calendula marltima fl pi . 

Dahlia, single, the finest novelty of great value, first 

strain offered; this ape- offered this year in seed, 

dally offered, fid. and is. pkt. Is. 

Dahlia, Paragon, own saving, Calendula sicula fl. pl., no 
very pure quality. Is. velty of Rreat value, first 

Sunflower, In 6 distinct sorts, offered this year in seed, 
including Oscar Wilde, the pkt la. 
six for 2 b. Canterbury Bells, in 6 frilled 

Mignonette, in 6 sorts for or Clematis-like sorts, the 
pots. 2a. collection for Is. fid 


QTRONG AUTUMN-SOWN PLANT8. - 

U Cauliflower, September-sown, sample 60, Is. 9d.; 120. Ss. 
Cabbage, Kale, or Borecole, Brussels Sprouts, Onioi s, Let¬ 
tuce, Endive, to.. 60. 9d.j 120, Is. 3d. Herbs, twenty best 
varieties, 90, 2s. 8d.; 120, 7s.; carriage paid. Any quantity 
supplied ; write for special quotations for large quantities, on 
rail or carriage paid; list on application. — EDWARD 
LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming. 

QEED POTATOES. — Potatoes to grow for 

G Exhibition 1 Potatoes for the Garden 1 Potatoes for the 
Field! ▲ change of seed always pays. All the best and 
newest sorts at reasonable prices Collections of 12, 24, 48, 
or 75 varieties made up. If you want to buy a peck, bushel, 
hundredweight, or ton, or a small quantity of one or many of 
the beet varieties, send for my Descriptive Catalogue, con¬ 
taining list of nearly eighty of the leading sorts.—J. WAT¬ 
KINS, Fmit and Potato Grower, Pomona Farm, Withing- 
t^n, near Hereford. 


The following are offered at exceptionally low prices, being 
considered a cash transaction. All the plants are clean, 
healthy,and well grown. In varieties of first quality, selected by 

HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE-APPLE NURSERY, 

MAI DA VALE, LONDON. 


The Following Free per Post if desired. 

Gloxinias, most lovely odours 12 Gesnerias, ornamental 
exquisite flowers for cutting foliage and flower, 2s. 6d. 

or ornament of any kind ; 12 Dahlias in all the sections, 
12 sorts, 6s. and 10s. ed. pot roots for multiplication 

Begonia, brilliant colours 4*. fid., ringle flowered sort* 

very] large flowers, superb 


. fid., single flowered sort* 


for pot culture in house 12 Cannes, splendid foliage, 



window box, or garden. 12 
sorts, 6s. and 12s.: double 
varieties included in the 
21s. collection 

Achimenes, brilliant profuse 
flowering, 12 sorts Is. 6d., or 
6 of each in 12 sorts, 7s. 


suited for ornament in 


12 Anthericum J iliastrum si- 
ganteam. beautiful Lily-like 
white spike of flower, for 
garden. 8i. 


Eucharin Candida, the free 12 Gladiolus, ohoioe collection 
blooming and best for bou- 4s. and 6». 

8 net woik. pure white wax 12 Tigridia grandiflora alba, 
ke, 12s. and 18s. doz. 4*. 6d scarlet variety, 2s. 


12 Iris (Japanese), the most 6dL, orange variety, 2s fid.; 
magnificent of all Iris, these are the most gorgee us 

mixed, 5s.; named varieties, coloured among all the 

9s. ' Lily tribe for garden or pots. 

100 paokets of choice and most beautiful annuals. E. G. H. 
4 Son's selection, 10s. 6d., or cash with order, 8s. 6d. 

Special cheap offer of plants, free on application, in which la 
described the following new flowerB : Eucharis Saundersi, 
Gesneria Hendersoni, Pelargonium Dr, Saley, Crioum 
Poweili. 

LOO STOVE PLANTS (young plants), In 60 
varieties, 42s.; lOO varieties, 63s. 

100 GREENHOU8E PLANTS, in 60 varie¬ 
ties, 42s.; lOO varieties, 63s. 
lOO GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANTS; lOO 
sorts, 21s., 80s , 40s. 

12 sorta Pyrethrums, sunetb 12 sorts Clematis. 12s., 18s. 

double flowers, 4s and 6s. 12 sorts Pentstemons, 4s., 6«. 

12 double Potentillss, 6*, 9s. 12 sorts Delphiniums. 6a.. 9s. 

12 sorts Preonia*, 6s . 9 1 . 12 sorts Ht-llyhocks, 6s., 9s. 

12 sorU Carnations k Cloves, 12 sorts Psnsie«, Is 6d. 

4s . 6s. 12 sorts Tree Carnations, 6s. 

12 ditto, yellow. 12s. 

Less quantities may be supplied. 

10,000 OALAD1UMS. 

Our magnificent collection, suited for exhibition and decora¬ 
tion of room* and dinn-r tables (if the leaves are ns-d in a 
cut state the back of the leaf should be gumm.d). The 
colouring of the leaves of this tribe are of rare and exquisite 
beauty. 12 varieties, 6s.: stronger. 12*.; and to include the 
golden-leaved varieties in the collection, 18s. and 21s.; Is. 
extra (or box ; a collection of 70 varieties, 84s. 

DANSIES, best named varieties, post free, 3s. 
1 per dozen. Cath with order.—GARAWAY and CO., 
Durdham Down, Clifton, Bristol 

CTARDY PLANTS FOR CUT BLOOM, 4 b. 

•Ll per dozen, post free Oath with order Achillea Ptar- 
mlca flore-pleno. double white; Anemone Honoiine Jobcrt, 
pure white; Campanula persicifolia alba plena fine double 
whit*-: Gaillardia giandiflora, ciimson and orange, veiy 
beautiful; Geum corcineum floie-pleno. very free ana 
pretty ; Iris, German, in fine collection 50 varieties; Lobelia 
cardiDalis, bright scarlet; LychDia chMcedonica, doable 
scarlet; (F.Dothera macrocarpa, Evening Primrose, of fine 
yellow; Pent*temon Gloxinia-like flowers in best named 
varieties ; Phlox, best herbaceous, varieties very fine; Racnn- 
culns speciosus double yellow; Papaver bracteatum super- 
bum mark t with black blotch ; Pit ks in beet named sorts.— 
GARAWAY A CO., Durdham Down Nmseries, Clifton. 
Bristol. 

90,000 Bedding Plants! 90.000 Bedding Plants I! 

All best and freest dooming kinds; fine sturdy, well-rooted 
plants. If you have greenhouse, now is time to have them ; 
they will make fine plants by middle of May. Geraniums, 
Fuchsias, Abutilona, Marguerites, Lobelias, Heliotropes, 
Meiembryanthemums Dahlias, andother things, SO for 2s 6d , 
post free.—J. DIBBIN8, Wickham Park Nunery, Brockley, 
Kent Government Contractor. 

TOMATO ! TOMATO ! 1—This useful plant can be grown 
in greenhouse or pit; fine plants, the best for greenhouse 
work. Is 9d. per dozen free; by 100 9s. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Six pairs Oovent Garden Mar¬ 
ket kinds, very free blooming, nice ylants, 1s. 9J. ptr dozen, 
post free. 

AJUGA REPENS PURPUREA.—This excellent plant 


ACROCLINIUM ALBUM FL.-PL. 

The Double White Swan ltiver Daisy. The most beautiful 
pure silvery white Everlasting Flower A hardy annual, 
will grow in any soil; flowers double as Roses. 

Seed la. per packet, post free Is. Id. 


RARE SEEDS FOR COLLECTORS OF HARDY PLANTS. 

Aquikgias in 12 finest sorts, Primrose Crimson Beauty, 
including Gregor's glandu- pkt. 2 b 6d 
losa, for Sr. Uniola latifolia, a very beau- 

Bideus ferulsefolium, new tifm Grass for bouquets, 


losa, for Sr. .... 

Bideus ferulsefolium, new tifm Grass for bouquets, 
Dahlia-like plant, pkt. 6d- pkt. 6d 
Campanulas in 8 fluent rpe- Piimros’*, new hybrids, beau- 
cks. icluding perricifolia tiful. pkt. Is. 
alba fl.-pl. and turbinata Polyanthus. giant white, 
alba, the collection, 2a. yellow andenmron, each 61 


mium u.-pi. HDU turiiiunwi x ui/eutuuu. Kiaut wuiw. 

alba, the collection, 2a. yellow andenmron, each 6l 

Delphiniums, from a French Polyanthus, new goldenHote- 
eollect’on personally saved, In-Hose, pkt Is. fld. 
wonderful spikes of bloom, ASthloncma grandiflora and 
all colours, pkt. 6<L persica, each, 6d 

Delphiniums in 6 distinct Digitalis grandiflora lutea 
species for collectors, the (the Yellow Foxglove), pkt. 
collection, 2*. 6d. fid. 


Lobelia, row hybrids of ful- Iberia gibraltarica hybrids, 
gens and cardloalis. pkt. Is. most beautiful pot or rock 

Primulas, alpine, in 12 dis- plant, flowers light pinki«h 

tinct sorts including Wul- mauve, 3 plants la fid., 


tinct sorts including Wul- mauve, 3 plants la fid., 
feniana and obconict, for pkt. fid. 
price • ee catalogue, and see Leon to podium alpinum.Edel- 
Gabdenino, Feb 16, 1884. welse, pkt. 6<L and is. 
Gladiolus, bulblets of Le- Lupinus arboreus, luteus, A 


__ __ _ .Lupinus arboreus, luteus, A 

moine’s new hybrid*, per black us, each. 6d 
dozen, 2s. 6d. Lychnis Lagascse lovely pink 

Pvpaver, the new Victoria rock or pot plant, pkt. 6d 
Cross or Danebrcg, pkt 6d. | Impatiens Sultani, new per- 
Arme'ias, or Hea Pinks, in eonial Balsam for pots2s. 6d 


5 colours including Lauch- Pentstemon in 4 finest species 


ran* and maritima splen- 
dena, the collection. Is. 3d. 


inc ludlng centranthifolius, 
2s. 


Oynoglo^sum chcirifolium, j Potentilla, West of France 


beautiful, pkt Cd 
Ferula communis foL varie- 


hyhrids, nearly all double, 
Is. 


gala, pkt fd. Pyrethrum uligiaosum, the 

Phlox Nelsoni, most beauti- great Tree Daisy, 6d_ 
fuL pkt. Is. Pyrethrum, tingle strain, 


Myosotis dissitiflora alba, pkt. flnest,quite fashionable, 6d. 

Is. Pyrethrum, West of Franoe, 

Gypvophila cerastioides and nearly all double, 6d., Is. 

repens, each 6d. 8a:ifraga 1/ngiflora, very 

(E not her a albicaulis, new, rare in seed, is. 

pkt 6d. Yrrbascum olymplcum, the 

Primroee. New Early White, candelabrum Mullein, 6d. 
or Haibingtr, pkt. 6<L 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS, do. 
Collection A In 12 fine mixed I Collection C. Very fine sorts, 


seedling*, all ervet flowers, 
magnificent. Selection from 
West of France. 12s. 

Collection B. Very fine erect 
flowering olass. French alto. 
9 l 


alto erect blooms. 7s. 6d. 
The lots are post free. 

12 Newest double and semi- 
double Zonal Geraniums of 
1882. They are very fine. 
Post free for 9s. 


GLADIOLUS, SPLENDID FRENCH HYBRIDS. 


Collection A. 12 very fine left in the ground during 
torts. 7s. 6d. the most severe winter. 

Collection B. 12 splendid do. Lemolnei, nice good-sized 
6*. flowers; closely ret in la- 

Coiiectkm O. 12 fine. 4s. terals; upper petals creamy 

Very fine mixed sorts per white, tinted with salmon 
dozen, 3a. red. the lower petal* spotted 

Gladiolus brenchleyenris, bril- with deep purplish crime on. 

iiaot spikes of ecu let, most bordered with salmony red, 
effective *s back line* to each. Is. 
ribbon borders, and also for Marie Lsmoioe, long spike of 
bedding. Immense bulbs. flue well expanded flowers ; 
100 weighing over 101b. for upper divisions of a pale 
7s fid.; dozen, lx. creamy colour, flushed with 

- salmon lilac ; the lower por- 

New Race of Gladiolus (Le- tiou spotted with purplish 
raoine). The bulbs of the violet, and bordered with 

following two aorta may be yellow, each Is. 

A complete collection of Tiger Iris In 4 sorts, including the 
New White. 3 of each 5s.. delivered. 

Send for Catalogue and judge for yourselves whether yon 
•ee “ good things ” taken notice of that are overlooked by 
many of the largest houses in England, post free 64., which 
may be deducted from orders above 5s. value. 

HARTLAND’S 

OLD-ESTABLISHED SEED WAREHOUSE, CORK. 


HOOPER Sc CO., 

_ CQVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 

FRUIT TREES-FRUIT TREES IN ALL 

L the Best Cropping Varieties. 

APPLES, PEARS and CHERRIES, Dwarf-trained, good 
trees, 15s. and 18s. per dozen. 

PEARS, Pyramid. 40s. and 60s. per 100; good fruiting trees, 
75a. and 100 b. per 100 ; Maidens. 80s per 100. 

APPLES, Pyramid. 40s . 50s . and 75s. per 100. 

CHERRIES, Dwarf-trained Morello and May Duke, 15s. and 
18s per dozen 

CURRANTS, Red and Blaok, of sorts to name, 8s., 10s., and 
12s. per 100. 

RASPBERRIES, Fillbaaket, 6s. per 100. 

RQ3E8, Dwarf H.P.’s, our selection, 40s. per 100. 
CON1FER8, Rushy, for pots, window boxes, Ac., B to IB in., 
25s. per 100. 

POPLARS, Lombardy and Ontario, from 5 to 10 feet, 8s. to 
35s. per 100; 12 to 16 feet, extra fine, for screens, grown 
in single lines, 16s. per dozen, 100s. per 100. 

RHRTTRS, Deciduous, 12s. and 15s. per 100, good plants 
HEATHS, Hardy, sorts to name, 15s. per 100. 

THORNS. Double and single, of sorts, standards and pyra¬ 
mids 50s. and 75s. per 100. 

3PHLEA PALMATA, fine forcing clamps, IDs., 15s., and 20s, 

per 100. 

AUCUBA8, well coloured, for boxes, pots, Ao., 9 to 12 In., 
16s. per IPO; 12 to 15 inches, 20s. per 100. 

WM. OLI BBAN AND SON, Oldfield Nurseries, Altrincham . 

FjWARF ROSES, splendidly rooted, the beet 

L' sorts, 6s. per dozen, from ground ; fifty for 21s. 

TEA ROt-ES, in pots. 15*. per dozen, fifty for 60s. 

FINE CLIMBING PLANT8, hardy, for walls, trellises, 
arbours, rockeries, 8c., in twelve varieties, 6s. and9s 
FINE HARDY HEATHS and other dwarf American plants, 
in variety, 4s. and 6s. per dozen. 

PRETTY DWARF SHRUBS of various kinds, for pots, 
boxes, winter bedding. Ac., in variety, 4s. and 6s. per doz. 
WM. CLTBRAN and SON, Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham. 

Outdoor Flowers In Spring. 
TtAISlES, Red. White, Rose, &c.; POLY- 

U ANTHU8, Single PRIMR08E8 In variety of colours, 
WALLFLOWERS, CANTERBURY BELL8,9d. per 
dozen, 4s. and 5s. per 100 PANSIE*. and VIOLAS 
(colours separate). ARABIS, ALY88UM, SILENE 
COMPACT A, AUBRIETIAS, MYOSOTIS, la 6d. per 
dozen. 8s. per 100. Or 500 assorted spring-flowering 
plants for 17s. 6d.; 1000 for 3ls 6d. 

HEPATICAS, blue and red, Double PRIMR08ES, white, 
lilac, or sulphur, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

WM. CLTBRAN and SON, Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham 

Beautiful Flowers for Gardens. 
DOTENTILLAS, PYRETHRUMS, DELPHI- 

J- NIUMS. lovely hardy flowers for cutting or garden 
bloom. Named, 5s. per dozen. 

SPLENDID PHLOXES, PENT8TEMON8, PINKS, PAN- 
81ES, in the finest varieties. 3s. 6d. per dozen. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, the most showy sorts, 
3s. per dozen, 21s. per 100. 

CARNATIONS AND PIOOTEE8, good exhibition sorts.fis. 
per dozen plants. Fine Olove and Border Self varieties, 
4s. per dozen—all from layers. 

LILIES, candidum. Orange, and Tiger Lilies, 3s. per dozen. 
wm CT.trrav and SON. Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham. 


tent. Government Contractor. 


4s. per dozen—all from layers. 

• LILIES, candidum. Orange, and Tiger Lilies, 3s. per dozen. 
WM CT.TRRAV AND RON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrlnoham, 

A Gay Conservatory. 

PRIMULAS, CINERARIAS, 4a. and 6s. per 

J- dozen, according to size, 

HERBACEOUS OAlORO LART Afl , Is. fid. per dozen, from 
stores. 

CYCLAMEN. BOUVABDIAS, TREE OARNATION8, 
DEUTZIA GRACILIS, in pots for early blooming, 8s., 
9s., and 12s. per dozen. Three at same rates. 

Fine clumps SPIRAEA JAPONICA, DIELYTRA 8PEOTA- 
BILI8, 5s. per dos. 

AZALEAS. Ghent, mollis, Pontioa, or tndica, all with bads, 
for foroing. 18s., 94s., and 30s. per dozen, 

WM. CUBRAN and SON, Oldfield Nursery. Altrlnoham 

HRYSTAL PALACE.—Spring Flower Show, 

Friday and Saturday, April 4th tnd Ctb. Entries close 

March 58th For schedules, apply W. G. HEAD, Garden 

Superintendent, Crystal Palace. 1 


Digitized fry 


Google 


QEED POTATOES at market prices. —Read- 

M ing Hero, Beauty of Hebrcn, White Elephant, 4s. per 
bushel, 66 lbs ; Myatt’s Prolific Kidney, Early Rose, Early 
Shaw, Early Goodrich. Magnum Bonum, Scotch Regent 
Champion, Victoria, Fortyfold, 2s. 6d. per bushel, 56 lb*. Also 
other varieties, all tree stocks; larger quantities at a consider¬ 
able reduo*ion ; bags free The sbove forwarded on receipt 
of P.O.O. or cheque to J. H. BREEZE, Potato Salesman, 
Rnitalsfleld Market. London. 

DOSES l RUSKS l! ROSES l!!— Wonderful 

J-V cheap Roses, best sorts and true to name, all have been 
moved back and will plant with sa'ety, 20 choice standard 
Roses for 12s 6d. ; 20 choice half-ttandard Rf ses for lfc. 6d.; 
40 choice dwarf Roses for 12*. 6d.: 20 choice Tea-scented ana 
Noisette Roses for 12s. 6d.; my selection ; cash with order; 
hundreds of testimonials; catalogues free. — JAMES 
WALTBBB, Mou nt Radford Nursery Exeter. 

QPEClAL CHEAP OFFEK.—12 GorkDiains, 
O 12 Fuchsias, 3 Heliotropes. S White Marguerites, 3 
Camellia Balsams, all well rooted, 2s. 6d., post free.— 
A. TuMKIN, Florist Sldcup. [205 

■nAl&V ROOTS, 28. per 100.-S. FIELDING, 

XJ Greetland. Halifax [203 

Targe YELLOW AFRi CAN DAISY.- 

-Ll Hardy annual, invaluable for ohurch and table decora¬ 
tion ; seed 7d. per packet, post free. Sold for a charity.— 
Address Mias WADKBROWNE,WrenthamRectory, BuffoHc 

120 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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The Hope Nurseries, Bedale. 

HENRY MAY 

tTm a grand collection of the following to 
offer:— 

Standard Roses, good exhibition kinds, 8s. per dozen, in 13 

TM iei l es . 

Dwarf Roses , good exhibition kinds, 6s. per dose n . In 13 

Pelarsoniums, show, fancy, French, and spotted ▼arietles, 
toXfigwohasTHonShe de 81. AmanK JM.Umten, 
Duchess of Edinboro’, stout rigorous plants in tfc-lnchpot*, 
g. n» dosen. 

Marguerites, bine or Paris Daisy, 3s. per down out of store 

Marguerites, yellow Js per dosen. 

Marguerites, white, 2a per down. 

Aquilegia g’andulosa, out of store pots. 3a per dosen. 
▲quilegia akioueri. out of store pots, 3s. per down. 

Aquilegia ehiysan ha on» of store pots, *J»rdoaw». 
Pyrethfums, double, fine named. In about 60 varieties, 3s. per 

PwSiiS,' fine named varieties. Ss. per dozen. 

Pansies, grand strain, seedlings, mixed. Is. per dosen. 
Fentstemons, saved from named kinds, out of store pots, 3s. 
per dozen 

Gat nations, seedlings, good strain, out of store pots, 3s. per 

Nasturtium, fine double (Hermlne Oruhoff), Ss. per dozen. 
Polyanthus, giant st'ain, splendid mixed. Is. per dosen. 
Daisies, double red, 3i per 100. 

Daisies, double white, 3s. per 100. .. . 

Har dy herbaceous and alpine plants in 300 varieties, 4s. per 

The Winter Heliotrope, 4s. per dozen. _ 

Catalogue of Roses, herbaceous plants, seeds, and greenhouse 
plants gratis, post free ou application. 

Carriage Paid. P.0.0 . payable at Bedale. Returned 
empties allowed for. 

Established 1310. 

Old Tobseoo Rope, Very Strong, tor fumigating, eto., 
14 lba, 4a 6dL; 28 lbs!. 8s. ; 66 lbs; 18a; 1 ewt..8&. 




Lapageria roeea, Is. 4d. eaoh: Begonia diveisioolor 
rubra, and BT ditto argentea, eaoh. 7d.; Fernettya mupro- 
nata. pink, wax-iike berries, three Is. 3d.; Sweet Bay. four 
Is 3d.: Deutzia (double), four Is.; Primula Japonioa, six 


Si 

sery, Amersbam, Bucks. 


■ROSES I ROSES 11 ROSES !! !-On own root*, 

II to clear ground, six named varieties in vigorous health. 
3s. 9d dozen; Bengal Boses, fine bushes. 3s. 3d. dozen.; 
Bouvardia HumboldtL four 1 a 2d.: Bignonta radieans, 
three la.Sd.; Ohimonanthus fragrant, three Is. 3d.; Oleznatis 
montsna. three Is. 2d.; Oydonia japonioa, three Is. 3d.; 
Fonythia viridissima, three la 3d.; Plumbago Iarpant*. 
three la 2d.; Hydrangea Thos. Hogs. pure white, three 
Is. 3d. ; Jssminum. white, three Is. Id. : dit»o yellow, four 
Is. 2d. AU carriage paid.—HENRY AND CJO., Holm ear Nur- 
seiy, Amersbam, Bucks. 


GEORGE B0YES & CO. 

pi ERANIUM8, splendid cuttings, ail colours. 
VT Miss Hamilton, Hero, Mdme. A. Baltet, Lady Bailey, 
Happy Thought, Rev. Atkinson. Aurora. Mia I****™- 
Olive Oarr, Asa Gray, one of each, post free, Is.—GEORGE 
BOYES A GO., Ar lee tone Park, Leicester._ 


DELARGO NIL) MS, strong cuttings, good cut- 
X tings. Madame Berard, Delicata, La Patrie, Mai 


tings. Madame Berard, Delicata, La Patrie, Mabel, We 
is Ultra, Digby Grand, Bertie Boyes, Kingston Beauty, 
j/uke of Albany, Duchess of Bedford, one of eaoh, post free. 
Is.—GEORGE BOYES A GO., Afles tone Park, Leicester. 

Oft, STRONG PLANTS, all well rooted. 6s. 

UU Geraniums, 15. including Pillar of Beauty. Aurora, 
David Thomps' n, Haidee, Mdme. A. Baltet, Olive Carr, 
Mrs. Skipworth, Mis. Leavers. Rev. Atkinson, Corsair; 
8 Chrysanthemum* including Elaine and Aisle d Or, 
6 Coleus. 4 Heliotropes, 3 Cyclamen, the Si tree by parcels 
pTst, P.O.0.5s.-GEORGE BOYES A GO., Aylastone Paik, 
Leicester. _ 


blooming crowns, three la 3d.; 
-and GO , Holmes Nur- 


fi LOVES, pure white and old Criapou, four 

U Is 3d.; 3e dozen ; Violets (double), Psrma and Pilnoew 
M. de Piedmont, 3s. 41. dozen ; Perennial Phloxes, 13 named 
var 3s 6d. dor ; double white Osmpanula. double yellow 
Potentilla, Mule Pinks, Achillea ptarmloa fl. pl . 3s. dozen: 
* x la 94.; Anemone japonioa alba and rosea, four Is. 3d. j 
Vinoa elegantlssima, six Is ; ditto varkgata. four Is. ; Gold 
Buonymus, four la 3d ; 3s. dozen : Lobelia wdinaUt and 
double white Rocket, four Is. 2d. AU free.-HEN BY and 
GO., Holmer Nursery, Ameishsm. Bucks._ 


PRRYSANTHKMUMS. 10 strong, well rooted 
KJ plants, best varietiea all colours, post free, Is. 

Aylestone Park, Leicester. 

PANSY Cloth of Gold, the most perpetual 

X bloomer, fine plants flowering now. This superb variety 
is scarcely ever out of bloom, even in the most exposed situa¬ 
tions and ought to be in every garden ; la 2d. dozen, 6a 100, 
60a 1000, delivered._ 

PURPLE KING, the finest purple bedding 
X Pansy In cultivation, a good companion for the Cloth of 
" “L ls.wL.. 


TOTTENHAM. SEASON, 1881. 

THU FOLLOWING 

CATALOGUE S 

Are now ready, and may be had upon application. 

HARDY PERENNIALS (Illustrated). 
Co nsis ting of an extra choice selection of Hardy Peren¬ 
nials, and such as are the most showy and useful, as 
weU aa many new and rare forms; also selections of 
alpine Phloxes, Iris Kwmpferi, Hardy Terrestrial Orchids, 
Lilies in pots, Primula Sieboldi, misceUaneous Iris, 
Hardy Aquatics and Bog Plants, Ornamental Grasses 
and Bamboos, Asters, Cyclamen, Bookwork Shrubs, Ac. 

HARDY FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
Including show and border Carnations, Pico tees, Cloves 
and Pinks (an exceptionally choice (election), Delphi¬ 
niums, Mule Pinks, Hollyhocks, Lobelias, PotentlUaa, 
Pasonies (double and single), Pentatemons, Pansies (show, 
fancy, and bedding), Phloxes, Pyrethums, Sweet Violete, 
Ac.; also a selection of choice and rare novelties. 
OHRY8 AN THEMUMS. 

A moat complete List of all tbe sterling varietiea in each 
section and the last of the new varieties. 
CLIMBING, CREEPING, AND TRAILING 
PLANTS. 

A very extensive collection of the most useful hardy 
climbers. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


Good Things# Good Plants 

•.■22E23S 

Britain. All Inferior kinds (Uscarded. 80 plants, in 
tie* 10A ; 26 varieties, 6s.; 12 varieties, 3s.; 6oew varieties of 
1883,8s. New Geranium Magenta Vesuvias, Is. each. ^ ^ 
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dezen, 6s. 100, free. 


QHOW and Fancy varieties specially selected 
O for exhibition. 2s. 6d. dozen, to name, free.—HENRY 
GODFREY, Stourbridge. 


ennn CHRYSANTHEMUMS, all choice 

Jvvv varieties, 35 strong cuttings in 2S sorts, named, 
‘ plants. 1*. " ' 


1b. 3d.; strong rooted plan«eTs. 6d. dozen, 9a. 100, free.— 
ORANGE A CLARKE, Hillside Nursery, ELaddenham, Ely. 


onnn SINGLE DAHLIAS from seed saved 

Ov/UU from beet named torts, strong, been transplanted 
month, make grand plants by Mey. 2a dot, 12s. 6d. 1Q0.— 
CRANE A OLABKE, Florists. Haddenham, Ely._ 


D AHLIA S, 

RINGLE, the finest collection in the world. 
POMPONES, a splendid collection. 
SHOW 8s FANCY, all the best varieties 
in cultivation. 

Write for Priced and Descriptive Catalogue qf above to 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON 


U. ea. ; Jr ID KB OI nnua. J 

superb prize show and fancy, blotched, striped. quadrioolor. 
Ac.. 12,1a 6d.; 24.2a. 9d.; 13 Carnations. 12 Flcotees, 12 
Pinka, and 12 Pansies for Ts. 6<L AU are Urge healthy plants, 
f.w immediate effect; free packing guaranteed —J. SYLVES¬ 
TER. Idle, Bradford. 


PUBLIC OPINION of HOOPER’S 

X "GARDENING GUIDE.”—“An unfailing source of 
information and delight.”— 8 Newport. Belvedere. “The 
beet book for the money I ever saw.”—R Dixon, Birming¬ 
ham. “A sound, practical, handy book”— The Graphic. 
“A waloome addition to tbe literature of the garden”— 
Morning Pott. “A good aud oouvtnient book of reference 
all the year round ,”—The Queen. “ With sueh a book at com¬ 
mand. the amateur horticulturist needs but little further 


tions,_ ____ 

bound in doth as a library book It is not a catalogue, but 
a standard work Price 3s. 6d.; poet free 3s. lid , of aU 
booksellers; or HOOPER and GO., Covent Garden, London, 
W.O. _ 


AWARDED FIVE SILVER GUPS FOR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MAHOOD and Son have much pleasure In drawing 
sneoial attention to their grand stock of above, which includes 
tnebestin eachseoti>n ; also their GRAND NEW JAPA¬ 
NESE VARIETIES, all of which have been awarded FIRST 
CLASS CERTIFICATES. Catalogues gratis and post free 
to all anpliosnt* 

THE WINDSOR NUR8ERIE8, PUTNEY, LONDON. 


AGAIN I OFFER Rare, Choice, Double 

H Rockets, 12, 3s. 3d. ; 6. Is. 9<L ; Primroses, double lilac, 
6, 3s; double Purple. 6. Ss. 6d.; double Oatohfly, 6, Ss 3d 
free.— w TITTEKTON. Florist. Loughborough. 


PALMS, strong healthy Seedlings, each i** 
X thumb-pots: Latania borbonica and Seaforthia el£ 
gans, 10 inches high, Sapor dozen: 80s. per 100.—COOMB® 
and HALL, 36, Oovent Garden Market, W.O., andStamfor* 
Hill, N. Cash with order. 


13 Choioe Single Fushsiss .. 

It Ohoios Double Fuebsiss .. 

IS Choice FuohiUs for bedding 
~ Choice Tuberous Begonias.. 

H Choice AbutUons .. . • 

IS Ohoios Marguerites.. 

12 Choice Aquilegiss .. ...... - - 

12 Choice Chrysanthemums for bedding 

13 Choice Geraniums for bedding 

13 Choice Agora turns .. .. 

13 Choice T-obeliss, dark bins .. 

13 Choice Variegated Ice Plants 
12 Choice Phlox vernoea .. 

12 Choioe Polyanthuses 
12 New Double Nasturtiums 
12 Forget-me-nots, si 

11 Oholoe Auriculas .. 

12 Choioe Ivy-leaf Pelargonium cuttings 

3 New Double Mtmulus •• 

3 Fpiphyllums .. •• 

3 Plumbago .. .. 

1 Fuchsia cordifollum 
3 Begonia weltoniensls 
3 B’jgonls lemparflorens rosea 
3 Begonia fachsioldes .. 

3 Tradescsntiai -• „ 

3 Nasturtium Flame, for climbing 
3 Lihonia florlbonda .. 

3 I tniiniit •• 

6 New Fuchtiai of 1883 
3 Coleus, fine sorts .. 

3 Heliotropes, fine sorts 

13 Pelargrolum cuttings .. 

IS Packets Choioe Flower Seeds 

Strong cutting* of any of the above 
half-price. Catalogues osn be had for one penny stamp. All 
orders for half-dozens must have 3d. extra. Ftom 

sT A M E S, 

FLORIST AND SEEDSMAN, 

South Knighton, Leicester. 


Is. 


KMpkta. 


IT. M. GROVE 

M Vsl.25 S5S27 

menu see front page of thii Issue. . 

TiOUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL 0 ER ^i V J A ^ 

JJ very best named varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen, newer, 6s., w., 
and 12a dozen. See catalogue . 

on nnn PALMS.—Palms 8W now gold in 

nUiUUU th o usands by the London florists ss small 
rues fordSoorstlon. They are certain to main- 
RJ? Oielr nonularity. as the* last a long time in the fampora 
atmosphere o?'roomA IS distinct vuietiu, 

lasta so long for deoorating during winter. 

i n nnn ferns i ferns j j ferns ! 11 — 

lUfUUU Twelve fine Stove end Greenhouse 
Including Maiden-hairs, Ptsris, Lomaw Of" 

Doodias, Ac., good planU in ppti or by post, 4s., 1 
4-in. end 8-in. pots, 9s. and 13 a dozen. 

Tuberoses. 

VTOTHING can be better for button-holes than 

IN these deliciously-scented flowers ; 

poU in growth, 7a 6d. per dozen; either Afi lean or Amencan 

in nnn tuberous begonias.- My 

iUjUUU strain is now weU known snd unsurpassed by 
___ if, Knirland. Tubers are now dormant wd can os sens 
v,j Qogk Although these lovely plsnU r*Qolr* 

£WeptSfe from frSt, for early bloom thcvshould he 
potted at once and placed In a gentle heat, also to jmake 
imvb nlants for bedding out. Sound one-year tubess in 

white bronze, yellow, 8a. 4s. dozen. 38s. prr lOO^twelve. to 
Sx named colours, 6 a: extra large ® f if 

**,<1 whitm. superior to many namid sorts. Is. esen. ius. cor. 
£?nI%»tSd wUh ^ed varleti^ a prioe lUt of extra 
large tub( rs wUl be sent free, at rates to dear out. 

“ -- ^.r.xTiftnnvo The grand 

‘ 6cL, and 


POLYANTHUS AND AURICULAS, show 

X and alpine, 11 for 2s.; smaller, 12 Is ; oolouxed Prim- 
jnghiding OrimaoU Bexuty, II. 2s.. all free, ar above. 


PLEMATIS FLAMMULA, beautiful, hardy, 

VJ quick growing climber, white, deliciously soented, four 
good plants, Is. 6<L, free, as above._ 


good plants, 


QINGLE DAHLIAS, 12 varietiea, 2s. 6d.; 24, 

O 5s ; 36, 7s. 61, named, mixed; Ware ’a Cannell’s. and 
Carter's strains. 12, Is. 6d.; 24. 2s 9d.; 100, 9a 9d ; seed of 
above strains 6d. and is.; cuttings of all best named varie¬ 
ties, including Harlequin, Painted Lady, Juarexi, Paragon, 
4a. 4a per dozen; all free as. above. 


BEAUTIFUL CLIMBERS.-Dolichoa Lab-lab 

JD violet; Balloon Vina, beautiful; Ohtoriagrandiflora, 
brilliant soarlet; Japanese Honeysuckle beautiful reticula¬ 
ted foliage, and Cape Ivy. tbe firs plants 2 a 6d, free - J. 
SYLVESTER. Idle. Bradford 


_ latter the 

bestfor^therborderor g rf enhousee^r yVSj^|ki%5iS. 
Old Crimson Clove, 9d. each, dosem, IS splenam vm^- 
tles. including Old Crimson and White • 

fcwflvfl 9 a. And IS * All dlrtlnot wd tmo fco tiftw®, 

nOLEUS.—The choicest varieties selected from 

U those sent out for years past, true to name, 3 a per dozen 

P Kof ONimmense stock of the most 
\J popular varietieA Twelve distinct sorta, true to name, 
good pl&ntfl in 4-inch pot®, 10b. ; *ix for 6s. 

IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.-These plants are 
1 unequalled for hanging baskets, eta Twelve of the 
grandest single and double varieties in cultivation, 4 a , IJ 
newer, 6 a and 9s. See ca'alogue. , . 

POR Abutilons, Chrysanthemumg, Fuchons, 
X Stenbanotiz, and other greenhouse climbers of all suer, 
sea catalogue, post free._ ___ 


cn HARDY PLANTS for3s. 6d.,free,including 
JU Carnations. 8c , as above advta. also Aquilegiaa, 
Daisieq 4a-J. SYLVESTER Idl e, Bradford. 


MIGNONETTE Golden Queen, Mile*’ Spiral, 

IYL Pearson's New White, packet of r each ls.; Marigold* 
African. French. Capa and Meteor, packet of «oh, 1a; Nas¬ 
turtiums King Theodore, Ruby King, King of Tom ThumbA 
Empress of India. Pearl, 6 varieties Is. 61; mixed per dot 
Is.: Nigbt-soented 8took, Cornflower, Niootiana afflnls, Lord 
BeacoDsfleld. W. E. Gladstone. Sultan Double White and 
Double Golden Chrysanthemums, packet of each Is. 61. ; 
6 varieties Everlastings, 1a ; 12 of ornamental Grasse* 2 a. 
6. Is ; hardy perennials. 13 varieties. 2s 


TTKGEl'ABLK SEEDS, 12 varieties, la. fid., 

V the best Peas, good packet of rix varieties, 1 a 8d. ; |' 
of each! STld., l«i-J. 8YLVE8TER, Idl* Bradford. 


notice to thb tba del 

W. U. CROWE 

Is prepared to supply the Trade on liberal terms for cask 
Jjiet of Palms, Fonts, Begofdas, $o., a% 
application. 

Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Esse x 


Digitized b‘ 


Google 


T OOK to vonr Window handy book 

Jj cn Window Gardening, by H. G. 8tewart, FJ^aB^ 
Treasurer to North Saint Marylebone 
i tee Enlar ged edition. “ It is an excellent book. We com* 
_ tHdwhW t» oopir. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

80MB GOOD ANNUALS. 

Thi following notes on some annuals of proved 
worth may be acceptable to readers of Garden¬ 
ing, who having, perhaps, bat little experience 
of them, will be pazzled what to select from the 
very numerous species and varieties now to be 
found in trade catalogues. 

French Marigolds. 

I dunk the exceptional merits of these should 
■score them the first place on the list. They 
are showy, bloom profusely and continuously, 
are very weather proof, and last until very sharp 
frosts occur. It is quite refreshing to see how 
bravely they bear the climatic vicissitudes 
which mar the beauty of so many tender flowers, 
and those who have no convenience for winter¬ 
ing any quantity of M bedding plants ” would 
find in these Marigolds one excellent substitute 
for them. The seed may be sown about the 
middle of April under a handlight, in fine sandy 
soil, shading—indeed keeping quite dark— 
until germination takes place. If sown thinly, 
there will be no need to transplant until the 
time comes to place them in their summer 
quarters. As soon as the young plants appear, 
civs air on all favourable occasions, gradually 
muring than to full exposure, so that by the 
first week in June they will have come into fine, 
stocky, bushy little specimens. Work the soil 
well before planting, but do not make it very 
rich, or they will ran too much to leaf. These 
Marigolds do very well in sandy soil, but if 
naturally light and poor, a little rotten dung 
may be added, otherwise they are better with¬ 
out manure. Choose one of the funniest spots 
in the garden, and do not let them be crowded, 
either mutually or by other things. 

Phlox Dhummondi gbakdifloba. 

Few annuals surpass this in beauty and bril¬ 
liancy ; the vivid hues of some of the varieties 
utmost equal the zonal in effectiveness, and the 
whites are as fair and chaste as a flower can well 
be. This Phlox is raised in the same manner as 
recommended for Marigolds, but of course the 
seeds may be sown in warmth at once by those 
who have the convenience for so doing. The 
culture must, however, be of thus most liberal 
description, and many failures in the culture of 
this plant may be attributed to the semi-starva¬ 
tion to which it is so frequently subjected. 
Plenty of good food and moisture make of this 
t perpetual and abundant flowerer; starvation 
obliterates these good qualities, and brings a 
fine flower into disrepute. In planting this 
Phlox it ia better to devote a plot of ground en¬ 
tirely to it, as this admits of better preparation. 
The ground must be deeply stirred and get a 
good dressing of rotten manure, and if the 
natural staple is dose, add something to lighten 
it. Plant out about the first week in June, and 
water liberally in hot, dry weather. If the plants 
■how signs of untimely exhaustion, give a dress¬ 
ing of Clay’s fertiliser, and wash it well in. 
Glows Daisies (Chbtbahthemum tbioolob 

AND CARINATUM). 

Have we have an annual as free and oontin- 

flowering as the Paris Daisies, to which 
they are nearly allied, both botanically and in 
nature and appearance. They may be sown at 
once in the open ground where intended to 
bloom, leaving but one or two plants in a place, 
as if sown early in April they form quite large 
bushes by the autumn. The soil must not be too 
rich for them, and they like plenty of sun. They 
are very weather-proof, and the flowers are ex- 
tiemely useful for cutting, coming in good per- 
Motion until hard frosts cut them down. There 
are several kinds of these Crown Daisies, 
amongst which Bunidgeanum and Dunetti are 
*try noteworthy. Being strong of growth, and 
not ooveting a rich feeding ground, they an 
•wreUeni for planting in the foreground of 
ahrubberies. 

SA2TVITALIA PB0CUMBEN8 FL.-PL. 

This ia not nearly so well known as it should 
bo, for as regards effectiveness and continuity of 
bloom it is equal to many of the most admired 


bedders. It is of dwarf growth, not exceeding 
6 inches in height, and covers the ground with 
a mass of lively green foliage, the flowers shown 
up well above it, being numerous, double, and 
bright yellow. It is a capital plant for edging a 
border or flower-beds on grass. It is rather best 
to sow the seeds in warmth in March, and harden 
off in the usual way; but they may be sown in 
April in a frame, or in a cool house, or in the 
open border, about the middle of that month. 
The plants should have quite 6 inches space 
between them. There is a single variety, but 
not ao effective as the double one. 

Indian Pinks. 

These are in reality biennials, but as they ao 
quickly come into flower after sowing, they are 
commonly placed amongst annuals. If sown in 
April in the open ground, they flower in autumn, 
and the following year they make large speci¬ 
mens and bloom early in Bummer. To have the 
young plants in bloom by July, the seed should 
be sown in warmth in March, or it may be sown 
under a handlight in April, or in the border at 
that time. By sowing in the three different 
ways, a succession of this charming flower may 
be had from July through the summer and 
autumn months. The rich colours which a good 
strain of Indian Pinks display ia indescribable; 
they are amongst the most brilliant flowers of 
the garden, and they should be grown by all 
who desire a gay garden at but little cost. Some 
of them are as double as flowers can be, others 
are single, both are beautiful, but I think the 
single ones most useful in a general way, as they 
are fine for cutting, associating well with almost 
any other flowers. There are two especially fine 
varieties, raised a few years back, named Eastern 
Queen and Crimson Belle, the one a light 
coloured kind, the other deepest crimson. 
Saponabia calabbioa. 

If I were limited to six kinds of annuals, this 
little Soapwort would be one of them, as it is 
one of the hardiest, neatest habited, effeotive, 
and aooommodating plants that ever found a 
place in English gardens. Sown in September, 
it is in full bloom in May, and sucoessional sow¬ 
ings from the middle of March onwards yield 
abundant bloom in mild seasons until up to the 
middle of November. Last year we had it in 
full flower the first week in that month, when 
there was searorty any brightness left in the 
outdoor garden. What recommends this 
Saponaria so strongly, is the indifferenoe it shows 
to prolonged drought. When the majority of 
hardy annuals are dried up, this little plant 
blooms away almost as freely and brightly as 
ever, and it is as unmindful of washing rains and 
of continuous heavy downpour as of severe 
drought. It is in the true sense of the word a 
weather-proof plant. It forms a rounded, com¬ 
pact mass of foliage, some four inches high, 
completely covered with small rosy pink flowers. 
When these first appear, and are but few in 
number, one is apt to think them insignificant, 
but as they increase in quantity, one gradually 
realises the exceptional charms of this annual. 
Although it grows into a compact mass, it has 
nothing of limpiness whatever. On the contrary, 
the flowers seem to rest so lightly on the foliage, 
and are themselves so devoid of regularity, as to 
impart a very graceful appearanoe. The last 
sowing should be made the first week in May, 
and in all oases the plants should be left singly, 
and be allowed abont a square foot for develop¬ 
ment. There is also a white variety equally 
meritorious. For the late sowings the ground 
should be well stirred and in good heart, but 
when sown to stand the winter, the soil should 
be, of the two, rather poor. 

COBEOPSIS TIN CT OBI A. 

This is a well-known annual, having long been 
in cultivation, but Is of such great merit as to 
deserve a few words of oommendation. The 
bright yellow black-centred flowers are very 
showy, and look extremely well when backed 
up by dark green shrubs. Several sowings 
should be made during April. It is a capital 
plant for cutting, the starry blooms on their 
long slender steins having a most graceful ap¬ 
pearance. 


Godetia Lady Albemarle 
is one of the finest gains of late years. In size 
and splendour of bloom it is almost unrivalled, 
indeed, no other annual can vie with it in these 
respects. It has but one fault, viz., that it does 
not well bear wet weather, as the gorgeous 
crimson flowers are of the texture of satin, and 
soon discolour. But iu a time of bright weather 
it forms a striking picture of floral beauty. The 
seed should be sown quite by the middle of 
April, so that the plants get well established by 
the summer. There is a massive beauty about 
this Godetia which all must admire. It is quite 
distinct from its congeners, as well as from all 
other annuals. It likes good ground, and may 
be left either singly or three plants in a clump, 
6 inches from plant to plant; then it affords a 
show of bloom which, in the full blaze of a 
summer sun, is gorgeous and captivating in the 
extreme. 

Whitlavia gbandifloba. 

This is one of the least known annuals, and 
is overlooked because it is not very showy, but 
it is a wonderful pretty little flower, and is sure 
to .be liked by those who do not consider mere 
brilliancy as the one great desideratum amongst 
flowers. The flowers are purple in colour and 
bellshaped, drooping, and have a somewhat chaste 
appearance. It likes a free, rather tight, and 
tolerably rich soil, growing about 1 foot high. 
May be sown during April, but not later than 
the middle of May. 

Mabtynia fbagbans. 

This is seldom seen in the open air, and to tell 
the truth it demands rather more warmth thmi 
an ordinary summer affords; but it is so distinct 
and so exquisitely soented, that I advise all who 
may have a warm corner in their gardens to give 
it a trial. On a warm border, in rather light 
soil, is the best plaoe for it, and if it oan be 
sown in warmth, or in a frame, there will be the 
greater chance of success. In any case it makes 
a fine pot plant, and is much grown in that way 
now, both for greenhouse and window deco¬ 
ration. j. o. 

Byfleet, 


Early dwarf Daffodil (Narcissus minor) 
—Everyone fond of spring flowers should possess 
a clump of this charming 1 little Daffodil. 
Although not attaining a height of more than 
8 inches, it is fully as vigorous as the larger 
kinds, and I know of no Daffodil which is so 
sure in blooming. We have a good sized dump, 
every bulb of which has flowered without 
missing for yean past, and even the large double 
and single Daffodils are apt to be a tittle 
capricious in this respect. Wherever hardy 
flowers are grown this little Daffodil should find 
a place.— Byfleet. 

Alpine Auriculae for flower bede.— 
We make a bed of these every year, as they give 
but tittle trouble. Our stock is not composed of 
the beet and choicest varieties, but in the first 
place the sorts were named. They may therefore 
be considered to be superior to ordinary seedling 
plants. Be that ae it may, they are very accept¬ 
able plants in the spring garden, as they make 
variety and are interesting to many. Our oourse 
of management is very simple. At the end of 
May we shall lift them from the beds; the 
largest plants we shall divide into two, and leave 
the small ones as they are. They will then be 
taken to a north border under the shade of a 
high wall. There they will be carefully planted 
about 9 inches apart each way, placing some fine 
soil pressed firmly about the roots. It is necessary 
to take them up carefully and plant them in 
their fresh quarters without any delay, as they 
| will be in active growth, and rough treatment 
might weaken them. During the summer, more 
especially during the months of June and July, 
they must have an occasional watering, and 
water must be given in sufficient quantity to 
moisten the whole of the soil about their roots, 
and as a matter of course they must be kept free 
from weeds; with these tittle attentions the 
plants will go on until the time oomes round for 
planting them where they are to flower. We 
reserve a bed for them in autumn, beoausel do 
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not like to plant them at that time, having found 
from experience that, although hardy plants, if 
they are put out in the autumn they suffer more 
from damp than when left undisturbed until 
spring. I therefore defer planting them where 
they are to flower until the middle of February, 
or as soon after that time as the condition of the 
ground will allow. A fairly rich soil broken up 
rather fine is better for them than a poor sandy 
or heavy staple.—C. 

11204.— Pansies for exhibition.— The 
ground colour of a Pansy is round the blotch on 
the under and side petals, then there is a belt 
which should be of equal breadth round the out* 
side of the petals till it joins the top petals, 
which should be of the same solour as the belt. 
Sometimes white grounds come all the same 
colour in the under petals except the blotch, 
which is sometimes due to the weakness of the 
plant, other times again to the influence of the 
sun, but they should never be staged for compe¬ 
tition. 1 give the points of a show Pansy, which 
may be of some use. The eye should be in the 
centre of the bloom, not mixing or running into 
the blotch. The blotch should be dense and 
solid, free from all mixing with the ground 
colour. All two* coloured flowers, of whatever 
shade, should be perfectly alike in all the three 
lower petals and of equal width between the 
blotch and the belt. The belt or margin should 
be of the same colour as the two top petals, and, 
whether broad or narrow, should be of equal 
breadth throughout, not mixing with the ground 
colour. Selfs, of whatever shade, should be of 
the same shade throughout, the denser the blotch 
the better, except in dark seifs, which should 
have no blotch. The outline should be of a per¬ 
fect circle, the petals lying close and evenly on 
eaoh other. The petals should be thick, and 
have a rich, glossy, velvety appearance. The 
larger bloom (other properties being equal) 
should be the better, but no bloom would be 
staged under i£ inches in diameter. —J. 
Ormiston, Jon., Ancrum, N.B. 

-The two top petals of white and yellow 

ground Pansies should be of one colour only. 
The belt is formed on the two side and lower 
petals, and when a ground-ooloured mark ap¬ 
pears at the base of the top petals, and is not 
oovered by the junction of the side petals, the 
Pansy looks bad. The difficulty is to get it to 
run dense and even, so as to form a oircnlar 
ground, and it is very apt to run out at the top 
junction of the side petals.—B. H. L. 

11256 — Dielytra speot&bills. —I should 
like to point out that the two statements alluded 
to by “ Old Lady,” regarding Dielytra spectabilis, 
are not inconsistent. In 8iberia the ground is 
frozen and covered several feet in frozen snow 
till the beginning of June, after which an 
intensely hot summer sets in. Now with us the 
Dielytra appears above ground during the first 
warm days in January, grows rapidly, and 
flowers about the present time, unless sharp 
frosts or cold winds cut it back. I think it will 
easily be understood now why it is so seldom 
seen in flower out-of-doors, except in the 
warmest and most sheltered localities.—L. C. 

— I am so fond of this flower that I cannot 
resist sayingagood word for it in answer to “ An 
Old Lady.” It dies down to just below the 
ground in winter, and in this state has always 
proved itself hardy with me, but I cannot say 
what effect such a winter as 1860-1 might have 
on it. When above the ground, as it appears as 
early as February and March, it will not stand 
much frost without injury to the blooms, but 
even when much injured it grows on into a nice 
bushy plant, and later on throws out fresh 
blooms. But best of all is it when potted up 
(when if necessary it may be divided freely) 
and put in a greenhouse, where it is blooming 
now.—B. H. L. 

-This plant was introduced from Siberia 

to English gardens in 1810, as stated in Paxton's 
botanical dictionary, but it has been proved to 
be perfectly hardy in this country, standing the 
severest winters uninjured. The writer in 
Gardening may also be correct in saying that 
the flowers require protection in spring. How 
does “ An Old Lady ” make this out to be con¬ 
trary advice, the one writer was referring to 
winter the other to spring. Dielytra spectabilis 
frequently flowers well in the open borders, but 
if protected when in flower from frost and 
winds all the better. The leaves and flowers are 


both fragile and are injured by exposure to 
severe weather.—J. D. E. 

11 267.— Hyacinth bulbs.— When the bulbs 
have done flowering this year, the best thing to 
do is to put them in a bed out of doors specially 
prepared for them and made rich, and leave 
them there till the autumn of the following year. 
Any bloom shoots that come up in the spring 
should be nipped out, leaving only the foliage, 
and then the next spring the bulbs will flower 
as well and even better than they did this 
year. A good plan is to have two Bets of bulbs, 
so that one set may bloom each year. As for 
those that are out of doors this year, carefully 
lift them and place them in the prepared bed 
and treat them as the others.—J. W. K itch in. 

-As soon as Hyacinths in glasses have 

done flowering, the flowers should be cut off 
quite low down the stalk, and they should be 
planted in a batch in the open ground, and left 
there till the leaves have fallen off, when they 
should be taken up and put into bran or sawdust, 
and left till September, when they may be 
permanently planted in the open ground.— 
A. M. H. 

-These will continue to flower year after 

year in the borders. They will establish them¬ 
selves the same as any other hardy plant. We 
grow ours two jears in pots, and afterwards 
plant them out. We plant them out as soon as 
they have finished flowering, and when in full 
leaf.—J. D. E. 

11264.— Propagating Pansies.— In reply 
to “ A. R.,” the best way to propagate Pansies is 
from cuttings from 2 inches to 3 inches long of 
young growth, or else by layering the old stems 
and taking the young rooted offshoots. The 
cuttings can be struck nearly all the year round 
if you have a cold frame. If you have not this 
convenience you can strike/ them only when the 
plants are growing freely. If you have them 
under glass watch them to see that they are not 
attacked with green fly. If these make their 
appearance give them a good watering overhead 
from a fine-rosed water can with a solution made 
with one ounce soft soap and a little Tobacco 
water to the gallon of soft water. If it is 
frosty weather be sure and water them at noon 
or sooner so that the foliage will get dry before 
night. You must take cuttings or rootlets early 
if you want early spring blooms. Give the bed 
a thorough forking over once or twice before 
planting the young plants in September, then if 
you have the right sorts you will have a good 
display in spring.— Thomas H. Davis, South- 
well . 

11240.— Plants for sunless borders.— 
But little good will come of attempting to grow 
the ordinary run of bedding plants in a border 
which gets no sun after 9 o’clock. They would 
run to leaf and give but little bloom. But Pan¬ 
sies, both bedding, show, and fancy kinds, would 
do well, also Violas. There are many kinds of 
hardy bulbous flowers, such as Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Snowdrops, Crocuses, Ac., which 
would do admirably, also Lilies, such as the 
Orange and Tiger. If the border were ours, we 
would plant a few nice Ferns, some golden and 
silver variegated Periwinkles, Gardener’s Garter 
Grass, and mix the bulbs with them, which 
would give nice variety. Primroses, both the 
double and single kinds, and Polyanthuses, would 
be at home there; also Spiraea japonica, Lily of 
the Valley, Solomon’s Seal, Anemones, 8axifraga 
umbrosa, Myosotis dissitiflora. Primula Sieboldi, 
and Mimulus. A selection of these would prove 
satisfactory, whereas bedding plants would only 
disappoint.—J. C. B. 

11229.— Ollmben for sunless wall.— 
“Old Subscriber” will find Ampelopsis Veitchi 
(Virginian Creeper) and Irish Ivy the two very 
best creepers for north wall, both quick grow¬ 
ing and hardy. Your Ivy plants whioh do not 
grow freely want generous treatment. If your 
ground is clay,youshonld work it well up, add some 
sand or lightloam* and plenty of good farmyard or 
horse manure, and when once the plants get a 
start the growth will be rampant.— William 
Phillips, Hoole , Chester. 

-There is nothing better than Ampelopsis 

Veitchi (Veitch’s Virginian Creeper), which 
thrives well in a cool moist situation. Ivy grows 
freely in most places when once it gets good 
hold. Give the plants a good top-dressing of 
manure at once and an occasional soaking in dry 
weather, and they will probably start away 
freely this spring.—J. 0. B. 


11257.—Violets in greenhouse — A per¬ 
manent bed of Violets would not succeed in a 
greenhouse. The plants require a great deal of 
air, which they cannot obtain in a greenhouse. 
The Neapolitan Violets must be planted in 
frames to bloom, but then the glass lights nan 
be removed in fine weather. You had far better 
put something else in the greenhouse, and plant 
the Violets in a frame from which the lights can 
be drawn off.—J. D. E. 

11259.—Montbretia Pottai.— This plant 
will not succeed in all positions in a garden, nor 
in any soil. The leaves become of a pale sickly 
green, sometimes spotted if it does not receive 
the right treatment. Plant it on the shady side 
of a wall or fenoe, and dig out a hole large 
enough to contain a bushel of peat. The plant 
likes a peaty soil. I have planted it in peat on 
the shady side of rockwork, where it is doing 
well.—J. D. E. 

11208.— Plants under trees— I would re¬ 
commend the following, which are quite hardy 
and evergreen, viz., Irish Anemones (double and 
single). Polyanthuses, Primroses, Oxlips, Anbrie- 
tias, Lungwort, Auriculas, Helleborus niger and 
foetidus (a lovely green), Ferulas, Iris germanica, 
Rudbeckia Newmani, Violets, Doronicums, 
Sedums, Saxifragas, Calthas, Campanulas, and 
Mimulus, with a lot of others more common but 
too numerous to mention.—O. T. Kelly, Bloch- 
rock, Dundalk. 

11212—Hyacinths after flowering-— 

The bulbs should be taken out of the glasses and 
laid in earth, keeping them watered until the 
foliage turns yellow, but they must be protected 
against cold weather; a frame is a good place 
for them. In the autumn they should be planted 
in the open ground some 6 inches deep, whore 
they may remain, as they will be of no further 
use for pot or glass culture.—J. C. B. 

• 11245— Sunflowers.— A very good plan to 
raise Sunflowers to a good size is to eow the 
seed at once in shallow boxes and place them in 
a sunny window or a cool greenhouse. Trans¬ 
plant into the open ground when about 3 
inches or 4 inches high. Do not sow the seed 
too thickly, or there will be difficulty in trans¬ 
planting.— W. N. COSGRAVE. 

11274—Neapolitan Violets.—As soon as the run- 
nen of these are rooted, they should be taken off 
and planted in frames, nslng plenty of leaf-mould. In 
fine weather, the lights should be removed, as Violet a 
dislike a close atmosphere. It is not worth while to 
divide the old plants.—J. D. E. 

Double yellow Wallflower— Mr. R. W. Beedell, 
The Nurseries, Wellington, Surrey, has sent ns a spray 
of a beautiful doable Wallflower of a golden yellow 
oolour. Like all Wallflowers, it Is deliciously fragrant, 
and it would, we should think, make an excellent plant 
for pot culture for early flowering. 


FRUIT. 

11255.— Sandall'8 Plum is thus described 
in “Hogg’s Fruit Manual”: “Fruit medium 
sized, round, resembling Orleans. Skin dark 
violet purple, slightly spotted, covered with a-’ 
thick bloom. Flesh firm, reddish yellow or»!* 
amber, adhering firmly to the stone, juicy, and* ' 
with a pleasant flavour resembling that of tbeij 
Damson. This is a very valuable late Plum for* 
culinary purposes. It ripens in the end of Sep*' 
tember, and will hang for a long time. It does 
not crack with the rain as many kinds do. The* 
tree attains a great size, and produces small 
leaves and twiggy shoots like the Damson. 
Young shoots are smooth. It is much grown 
about Fulham and Chiswick for the markets.— i 
J. M. 1 

-This variety is not grown under any 

other name, and has been long grown about Ful -1 
ham and Chiswick in the market gardens. Its 
forms a very large tree. The fruit is said not 
to crack as some varieties do after rain. They 
fruit is allied to that of the Damson, and xipeci 
about the end of September. Probably Messrs, 
Veitch A Sons could supply it from their larga 
fruit tree nursery at Fulham.—J. D. E. 

11262.— Plums as espaliers— The best 
Bnllace is one sold under the name of “ Thi 
large Bullace,” but neither that nor the Daxnsoa 
are adapted for espaliers. The common of 
round is the Damson usually grown, but Critten* 
den’s is considered the best. The fruit is of tba 
largest size, and the tree most prolific. Victoria 
ana many other varieties of Plum are well 
adapted for espaliers. Victoria is the best of a] 
for this purpose.—J. D. E. 
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INDOOR PLANTS; 

ARtJM LILIES. 

Call A. ^tthiopioa, Richardia, Arum Lily, or 
Lily of the Nile, by whichever name one oares to 
call it, is one of oar every-day plants, grown by 
all and admired by all both for its handsome 
leaves and for its large white, sweet-smelling, 
trampet-shaped flowers so called, bat I suppose 
everyone knows that they are no more flowers 
than the sheath that envelops the Wheat ear. 
The flowers are, however, inside that white 
trumpet, and it is to their distilling energy that 
the sweet odour emitted from the tube is due. 
Arum Lilies are much used for the deooration of 
churches about Christmas time, and again at 
Easter they play a prominent part in the same 
kind of work. In order to have a good supply 
of the flowers of this plant the following direc¬ 
tions may be followed with advantage: Early 
in June the plants should be shaken out of their 
pots, cut up into as many pieces as possible, and 
planted in trenches prepared as for Celery—that 
is, to three parts of loam add one part of fresh 
cow manure, and place a layer of it in the bottom 
of a trench about 1 foot deep. All through the 
summer an abundance of water should be given, 
with a liberal addition of liquid manure as the 
plants advance in growth. About the end of 



Arum Lily growing in a greenhouse tank. 


September lift each plant with a good-sized ball 
of earth attached to it, and repot, placing them 
afterwards in a shaded position in a cool house 
for a few days, so that no check may be 
experienced. When established, they may be 
placed in a light airy position in a greenhouse or 
frame, and as near the glass as possible. The 
temperature should not exceed 55°, a degree of 
warmth which will be sufficient to bring them 
into bloom by Christmas time and onwards 
until Stater. Resting or drying off for a time 
after flowering is not good treatment for these 
plants; they should be well supplied with water 
always. There is a variety of C. scthiopica known 
ai C. hastata, distinguished by its yellow 
flowers. Both these plants are natives of the 
Cape, and not of the Nile region. It is strange 
that neither the Lily of the Nile, nor the Sacred 
Lotus (Nelumbium spedosum), nor the Sacred 
Reed (Papyrus antiquorum) are now found wild 
in Egypt, nor does there appear to exist any 
proofs of their ever having been wild there other 
than the name, which stands for but little. 

For market. —Few flowers are in greater 
demand in the market at certain seasons of the 
year than those of Richardia (Calla) sethiopica, 
or Arum Lily. They are used at Christmas and 
Eastertide for chnrch deooration, and growers 
strain every nerve to get in a large supply at 
those times, as they then fetch highly remunera¬ 
tive prices. Mr. Reeves, of Acton, is one of the 
largest cultivators about London of this so- 
called Lily, and he grows bis plants wholly in 
pots, thinking it less trouble and altogether a 


better plan than that of planting them out-of¬ 
doors during the'summer, a Bystem practised by 
some cultivators.* All young suckers that are 
found at the bases of flowering plants are re -1 
moved and placed in shallow boxes, until they 
become established, when they are potted into 
their flowering pots, plunged in cold frames j 
during the summer, kept well saturated with 
water at the roots, and moved indoors as 
may be required for forcing. Old plants from 
which the blooms have been cut are placed aside 
until their leaves have died down, when they 
are shaken out and all the toes, as .they are 
termed, or fleshy lobes of the roots, are removed 
and placed in boxes to be subjected to the same 
treatment as that described in the case of 
suckers. A few weeks before Easter Mr. Reeves 
has several houses full of these plants, and their 
thousands of unexpanded spear-like heads form 
an interesting sight; but to see their white 
trumpet-shaped blossoms fnlly developed is, to 
say the least of it, a grand spectacle. Arum 
Lilies in 6-inch pots, with two or three heads of 
bloom, fetch from 12s. to 20s. per dozen early in 
the season, but later on they are sold at a much 
cheaper rate, Richardia maculata, another 
Arum Lily,is fast gaining popularity as a market 
plant. Its leaves, which are spotted with white, 
are equal to those of many of the Dieffenbachias, 
and the flowers, though not so large 
as those of R. sethiopica, are, neverthe¬ 
less, quite equal to it in every other 
respect.. This variegated kind requires 
a little more heat than the green¬ 
leaved sort, and it cannot be forced 
quite so readily. It is, however, an 
excellent room plant, and good dwarf 
plants of it in the market do not long 
remain unsold. 

11233. — OMnose Primulas.— 
When the plants go out of bloom, place 
them in the frame or in a sunny posi¬ 
tion in the greenhouse, giving water 
only when quite dry, and never allow¬ 
ing the foliage to become wet. About 
the beginning of August, having al¬ 
lowed the soil to nearly dry out, shake 
away as much as possible without de¬ 
stroying any of the roots, which are 
extremely fine, and repot in a pot one 
size larger. Attend to them carefully 
with watering, shade from very hot sun, 
give plenty of air, pulling the sashes 
off on mild, overcast days, or on still, 
balmy nights. From the middle of 
September they will need no more 
shade, and may on fine days be left 

r By the middle of October they 
Id be placed in a greenhouse in a 
light position, and in November they 
will be coming into flower. Old plants 
generally bloom earlier than young 
ones, but the flowers do not come so large. After 
the second year they should be thrown away. In 
any case it is advisable to sow a little seed every 
year, so that young plants may be coming on to 
take the place of those that wear out. May is a 
good time to sow the seed.—J. C. B. 

11251. —Camellias dropping their 

petals.—When Camellia flowers are fully open, 
the petals will drop in a few hours after they are 
cut unless they are wired. This is done by 
taking two pieces of fine wire about 6 inches in 
length and thrusting them through the flower so 
that they will catch the whole of the petals near 
the base. The wires are then bent down and 
twisted round the stem. The flowers wonld last 
longer after they were cat earlier in the season 
than they do now. There is nothing wrong with 
your plant, flowers, or treatment. You must 
shade them now.—J. D. E. 

11227. —Azaleas over potted. —Your 
best way will he to examine the soil, and if the 
roots have not penetrated the fresh compost, 
work it all away and place in pots but very 
little larger than the old halls, or they may go 
into pots just large enough to contain them. It 
was quite wrong to be shifting Azaleas in 
autumn, the time to do so being in spring after 
flowering, just as the young growths are pushing. 
If you look to your plants well through the 
spring and summer, taking care that the soil is 
maintained just nicely moist, syringing once or 
twice a day in fine weather, and shading from 
hot sun, the plants will recover hy the end of 
the summer. Should there be any buds, it will 


be better to pick them off before they expand 
as they would probably not come to perfect 
flowers, and the strain they would impose on the 
plants would be more than they, in their pre¬ 
sent weak state, would be able to bear. Growth 
should be completed by the end of July, and 
then the plants should go in the open air until 
the middle of September.—J. C. B. 

11220.—Arum Lily.— Something must have 
been wrong in the treatment, as Arum Lilies 
seldom refuse to bloom if fairly treated. Per¬ 
haps it may flower this year, but in any case 
about the end of June shake away all the old 
soil and repot in fresh compost, watering mode¬ 
rately until the plant commences to make fresh 
growth, and . then more freely, giving liberal 
supplies of moisture when the pots get filled 
with roots. Stand the plant in a cool Bhady 
situation in the open air; the north side of a 
hedge or building is a good place, where but 
little sun and plenty of light comes. By the 
middle of September place under cover,andtake 
care that the soil iB kept well moist through the 
winter, for the Arum Lily is aquatic in its 
nature, thriving in a pond or tank. Give good 
drainage, and use loam two parts and leaf-soil 
one part, or any good free sandy soil will do.— 
J. 0. B. 

11118.—Habrothamnus fasoleularis. 

Unless strength is made annually, this does 
not flower well. The best way of treating it is 
to prune back the leading shoots rather hard; 
now keep the soil somewhat dry for a time, and 
when young growths form shake away aa much of 
the old soil as possible, and repot, or, if much 
root-bound, shift into a larger pot when the 
roots are some 6 inches long, using good loam 
with some well rotted manure in it. When in 
full growth water freely, give plenty of air, no 
shade, and expose quite open from the middle of 
August to the end of September.—J. C. B. 

Azaleas. —My Azaleas have not flowered for 
two years. They were both in bloom when I 
had them, but now they only make leaves. 1 
have turned them out both years in the summer, 
but in a shady place. Should I have left them 
in the greenhouse (only sun heat) till later, and 
then put them in the sun later 1 I should bs 
glad to be told the dates at which they ought to 
be put out-of-doors.—M. A. B. 

11*76. — CaraationB for next winter.— Propa¬ 
gate the plants from cuttings at once, and grow them on 
in the greenhouse near the glass, or they may be 
placed out-of-doors In an open bat sheltered position 
during the summer months. Older plants may be grown 
on in the same manner.—J. D. K. 


THE COMING WEEKS WORK. 
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Flower Garden. 

Thb charm of a garden is the constantly-recur¬ 
ring freshness which the various plants present 
at all seasons. Common Violets, red and white 
Daisies, Crocuses, Primroses, Anemone apen- 
nina, Arabia albida, and Scilla sibirica will soon 
be in flower; and these will very shortly he 
supplemented hy Omphalodes verna, Irises, 
Candytufts, Hepaticas, Gentians, and others. 
All of these should be plentiful in every garden. 
Expense as regards these plants need be no bar¬ 
rier, as they can all he had for a few pence each, 
and can he transplanted at almost any season. 
The denser Sedums and Saxifrages are appro¬ 
priate plants for association with the foregoing, 
either as undergrowth or as intermediate patches; 
The following are now very beautiful, viz.— 
Sedum aureum, S. acre elegans, S. glancum, 
and S. lydinm, Saxifraga rosularia, S. hirta, 
and Thymus hirsutus. The smallest plant of 
any of these, split up and propagated during the 
summer, would make several good patches for 
next spring time. Lily of the Valley is now 
starting into vigorous growth, and its flowers 
will be much improved if the inert surface soil 
be removed and replaoed with fresh loam and 
well-rotted manure in equal proportions. Beds 
of Dielytra spectahilis and Spiraea japonica 
should be treated in the same way, bat it will be 
necessary to proteot these in the event of sharp 
frost occurring. Mats laid on hooped sticks 
form the simplest protection for them and other 
spring flowers of doubtful hardiness. Where 
spring gardening is not practised, and the beds 
at liberty, a good deal may now be done to 
advance the summer bedding and prevent a 
pressure of work at that inevitably busy season. 
The arrangements o&n he completed, the designs 
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marked oat, and the hardy and half-hardy 
plants may be at once planted. Edgings, divi¬ 
sional lines, and groundworks of Violas, Eche- 
Ydrias, Sempervivums, Saxifrages, Sedums, Men* 
tbas, Ac., can all now be planted with safety, 
and very shortly Calceolarias and Verbenas 
may follow. Autumn-sown annuals may now 
be thinned out; the plants are sturdier and 
flower better than if left too thick. Sow in the 
open ground Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Candy¬ 
tufts, Eschscholtzias, Larkspurs, and Clarkias, 
and prick out those sown in frames as soon as 
they are fit to handle. Bedding plants have 
driven annuals for summer embellishment out 
of our flower gardens ; and though this is to be 
regretted it cannot be wondered at, seeing that 
bedding plants are so much more lasting and 
amenable to manipulation. Still, there is room 
for both in most gardens—the bedding plants 
for the parterre, and the annuals for the mixed 
borders, supplementary to the herbaceous plants, 
a purpose for which they are every way adapted. 
8hrub planting, pruning, hedge clipping, and 
all other extraneous work, should now be com¬ 
pleted, as each week will bring its own work 
that must be done, such as mowing and 
rolling lawns, sweeping, weeding, and rolling 
walks, and planting out bedding plants. 

Carnations and Picoteks.— Look over the 
plants and remove decayed leaves; also weeds, 
which will be sure to grow in the fresh compost. 
Keep all tender sorts under the protection of 
oold frames as long as it is convenient to do so. 
If cuttings of perpetual-flowering Carnations 
have not yet been put in, no time ought to be 
lost in seeing that this is done. Those who are 
desirous of having a large stock of plants should 
put in the small side growths as soon as they 
are large enough for that purpose. If these be 
placed under a close glass light in the propa¬ 
gating house, not 5 per cent, will fail to strike 
root. Cuttings put in early and now well rooted 
should be potted off singly in small pots, setting 
the pots in a warm, rather close place, to induce 
the formation of fresh roots; afterwards plaoe 
them in a cold frame. 

Hollyhocks.— Seeds from the best sorts may 
now be sown in the open air if there be no 
glass lights or frames available, but they will 
germinate more freely in a gentle hotbed, al¬ 
though they must not be coddled under glass 
after they are above ground. Plants raised in 
this way will flower well next year. See that 
no time is lost in getting all named sorts planted 
out, using the precautions previously recom¬ 
mended. 

Pansies.— These are even more deserving of 
attention than the Hollyhock, as they are at¬ 
tacked by no disease that cannot easily be com¬ 
bated. Plants in pots are now making a 
charming display, and if the leaves have been 
kept free from mildew and green fly, a continua¬ 
tion of fine flowers may be expected. When 
the flowers begin to fall off in quantity, as they 
will do in time, pick all of them off, surface- 
dress with rich soil, and on this peg the shoots 
down; this will produce renewed vigour, and 
perfect flowers will be the result. 

Hardy Primulas. — Sparrows are very 
destructive to these when planted outdoors. We 
have hundreds of Primroses and Polyanthuses 
planted out, and it is disheartening to see the 
flower buds picked off and dropped on the 
ground in thousands before they open. Grown 
m oold frames, the finer forms of Primrose rival 
even the Auricula and laced Polyanthus. They 
require but little attention, but that must not 
be denied them; they must have free ventila¬ 
tion, plenty of water, and the leaves kept free 
from red spider and greenfly. Plants of P. 
nivalis are now masses of bloom, which is 
admired by everyone. We place the plants under 
a north wall when they go out of flower, and 
they make free, healthy growth. 

Annuals— Although annuals do not, as a 
rule, last long in flower, there are some which 
may worthily rank with bedding plants, and 
amongst these may be mentioned the following: 
—Asters, Balsams, Helichrysums, Nasturtiums, 
Ten-week Stocks, Phlox Drummondi, Portu- 
lacas, Tagetea, Sanvitalias, and Zinnias, as 
flowering plants, and Beets, Amaranthuses, 
Perilla, Artemisias, Tobacco, Ice-plants, Sola- 
nums, Eicinus, and Salvia argentea as fine 
foliaged plants. There are also a few perennials, 
biennials, and annuals which may be raised 
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from seed, but which are usually struck from 
cuttings in order to preserve some special 
character, viz, Ageratums, Verbenas, Lobelias, 
Petunias, Cannas, Chamepeuce, and Pyre thru ms; 
all these are beautiful as regards either foliage 
or flowers, and, if carefully used, may be in¬ 
duced to produce a display almost equal to that 
yielded by our most favoured bedding plants. 
With the exception of Sanvitalia and Beets, the 
whole may be raised in pots on a slight bottom 
heat, and as soon as they are fairly outof the ground 
they should be placed in a greenhouse for a few 
days to harden off. A cold frame having been 
prepared with rich soil, the flowering section— 
with the exception of Ageratums, Balsams Lo¬ 
belias, Petunias, Phloxes, Portulscas, and v 'r- 
benas, which should be pricked off in pots a .d 
kept in moderate heat dose to the glass— 
should be pricked off about 3 in. or 4 in. 
apart. The whole of the fine-foliaged section 
should be put into pots, pans, or boxes, and re¬ 
tained in heat. A knowledge of the heights and 
colours only is then required to make a grand 
display. A moist, warm day should, if possible, 
be chosen to put them in the open ground, and 
if taken up with balls of earth they will be sure 
to succeed. Sanvitalia and Beets may be sown 
where they are required to stand, and thinned 
out where necessary. Pyrethrums. Petunias, 
Lobelias, Ageratums, Cannas, and Chamsepeuce 
should, to have them in good condition, be sown 
as early as possible. 

QlaashouflOB. 

Cyclamens done flowering should at once be 
placed in a house or pit where the atmosphere 
can be kept a little -dose, with plenty of light, 
but slightly shaded from the sun; these are also 
liable through the spring months to get infested 
with greenfly and red spider, which, confining 
themselves almost exclusively to the undersides 
of the leaves, frequently go unobserved until the 
foliage is very much injured, the result of which 
is that it dwindles away through the summer, 
and the roots get into a stunted, hard state, 
which prevents their afterwards growing and 
flowering satisfactorily. Where means exist, 
and the hints that have been given are followed 
for keeping back a few of the latest-flowering 
kinds of Camellias, these will be found very use¬ 
ful in the conservatory daring this month, along 
with Epacrises, Boronias, Eriostemons, Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons, the last batch of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Lily of the Valley, forced Roses, 
Cinerarias, Ac. As the sun's power increases, 
there will be still more need for attending to 
shading, or the flowers of most plants will be of 
comparatively short duration. 

Climbers that were cut back during the 
winter, and that have now commenced growth, 
must have regular attention in the way of train¬ 
ing. Those possessing a twining habit require 
constant care in this matter, otherwise the shoots 
get interlaced to such an extent that it is im¬ 
possible afterwards to get them disentangled, 
and the young growth of all such plants as these 
is generally so tender as to scarcely admit of 
being untwined from anything that it lays hold 
of without stopping further extension. Plants 
of this description, either grown in pots, tubs, 
or planted out in borders, where the root space 
is limited, will, in most cases, require the assist¬ 
ance of manure water. It is, however, of little 
use applying this unless growth is actually in 
j progress; for, if given at other times, the fer¬ 
tilising elements which it contains get washed 
away by the usual waterings, and do no good. 
In structures of this description the use of ordi¬ 
nary manure water is not admissible, from its 
offensive odour, but if made from guano, with 
a little soot, and applied early in the morning,! 
that objection will be obviated; and in places 
where nothing of the kind can be employed. 
Clay's or Standen’s manure dusted on the sur¬ 
face of the pots, tubs, or beds, where it gets 
washed into the soil with the ordinary waterings, 
will be found most effectual. 

Tuberous-rooted Begonias. —A stock of 
these should be grown in all places, large or 
small, on account of their being so useful in 
many ways. Roots of them started some time 
ago will now have made some progress, and 
should be furnished with root-room propor¬ 
tionate to the size of the bulbs. They will 
thrive under ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
but will come on faster if kept a little warmer. 
Any remaining bulbs that may yet be in a dry 


state should immediately be started; they will 
oome into flower later in the season. 

Calceolarias. — The herbaceous varieties 
will now be growing apace, and should be well 
attended to with manure-water; they are gross 
feeders, and the advancing flower-spikes will be 
much benefited by it. They should be kept in 
a temperature of 45° at night. There are no 
plants that require more care as to keeping 
them free from aphides, for if these be once 
allowed to get ahead it takes a severe applica¬ 
tion of Tobacco to kill them than the blooms 
will bear. The shrubby kinds are equally de¬ 
serving of cultivation as the softer sorts, although 
their flowers may not be so conspicuous. There 
are few more useful subjects for general decora¬ 
tion than the old C. aurea floribunda. It is ser¬ 
viceable in the shape of small plants, such as are 
grown for the London market; but so managed 
it is insignificant compared with the character 
which it assumes when grown on for years 
regularly cut back each season after flowering, 
something like a Pelargonium, part of the soil 
being removed, and the plant repotted similarly. 
Any of the stout-habited, dark-flowered kinds 
are suitable for growing in the same way. The 
treatment which they want at this time of the 
year is such as that which answers for the her¬ 
baceous sorts. 

Cinerarias and Primulas.— Those who 
intend to save seeds of these should select the 
best marked forms as seed bearers. In the case 
of the Primulas they should be set on a dry, airy 
shelf, where they will get plenty of light, 
choosing plants that have not been weakened 
through early flowering, as they will not produce 
nearly so much seed as those that have only 
bloomed recently. With Cinerarias it is neces¬ 
sary to keep the colours separate. Put the best 
forms and colours of red, and also of blue, as 
well as the white ground vrith red tips, each by 
themselves in small frames from the time they 
come into flower, selecting for the purpose the 
latest bloomers. Thus treated, these three colours 
will produce plenty of variety, including the many 
shades of purple and violet; but only by keep¬ 
ing them apart can a preponderance of the blues 
and purples of different shades be avoided. A 
little more Cineraria seed may again be sown 
towards the end of the month, and the plants 
from the first sowing must be treated so as to 
prevent their being drawn up weakly. A little 
Primula seed should also be sown to come into 
flower before Christmas. Double Primulas may 
now be propagated by means of cuttings kept a 
little warm, but not so much confined, or they 
are liable to damp. They are not nearly so 
effective for decorative purposes as the single 
varieties, but where flowers are much in request 
for cutting, the double kinds are a great deal the 
best, as they last longer than the single ones. 

Vegetables. 

An additional supply of Broad Beans and 
more Peas should now be sown. Of the latter, 
if Champion of England, Veitch's Perfection, 
and one of the tall varieties, such as Emperor of 
the Marrows or British Queen, are all put in at 
once, a successional crop will be obtained. Unless 
where the land is wet. Peas at this and subse¬ 
quent sowings should be sown in shallow 
trenches, so that the soil covering the seed 
should be about 1 inch below the surface level on 
each side; this will admit of the liberal applica¬ 
tion of water, which in dry weather is necessary 
to them. To further assist them a quantity 
of manure should be worked in deeply at 
the bottom of the trenches. Do not sow too 
thickly. At this and the succeeding sowings 
half the quantity of seed required earlier, or 
when there was more to fear from the depreda¬ 
tions of slugs and birds, will now suffice. More 
Spinach should be put in between the rows of 
Peas or any vacant spaces, and a little more 
Turnip seed, if required, should also be sown. 
Of Seakale, if a sufficient quantity of roots be 
at hand for planting, seed may now be sown, 
making holes with a dibber and covering it with 
an inch of soil. Drop three or four seeds in each 
hole, which should be 1 j feet apart in the row, 
with a similar space between the rows, these 
distances asunder being best suited to the pro¬ 
per development of plants of this description. 


Mice.—The only remedy for mice injuring Pena is 
this, viz., ordinary two hole choke traps, set regularly 
and well, with meal or cheese. They wui soon vanish. 
—O. H. P. 
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A COOLHOUSK ORCHID. 

(CCKLOGYNE CHIBTATA). 

This chaste and beautiful plant is certainly the 
queen of cool Orchids, and was introduced by 
the distinguished plantsman and traveller, 
H&rtweg, who found it in woods near Guatemala 
la neuva, a province in Mexico, possessing a very 
equable temperature (the maximum rarely ex¬ 
ceeding 80 , and the minimum 60°). Coming, 
as it does, from this temperate region, it is sur¬ 
prising that many cultivators adopt a high tem¬ 
perature in its cultivation. I have had two 
specimens bearing respectively 160 and 230 
pseudo-bulbs, upon each of which was a fine 
robust spike of flowers. Opening in winter they 
are invaluable for all purposes where chaste and 
refined flowers are 
required. My plants 
have been grown 
throughout in an 
ordinary house, 
where the tempera¬ 
ture rarely rises to 
60°, except during 
the hot summer 
months. During the 
autumn, the plants 
stand in a cool vi¬ 
nery or similar 
place, and are not 
introduced into ar¬ 
tificial warmth till 
the middle of No* 
vember, when they 
are placed in the 
cool Orchid house, 
and kept at a tem¬ 
perature ranging 
from 50° to 55°, in 
which they at 
Christmas com¬ 
mence to expand 
their lovely dove- 
like blossoms. As 
soon as they have 
done flowering.they 
are re-potted, or the 
roots examined^md 
supplied with a lit¬ 
tle admixture of 
fibrous peat, leaf- 
mould, and Sphag¬ 
num, chopped very 
fine^md silver sand. 

They are then well 
watered and kept 
in the same tem¬ 
perature till the 
summer months, 
when they are com¬ 
paratively dried 
and exposed to the 
vicissitudes of wea¬ 
ther we usuallyhave 
during the autumn 
months, merely re¬ 
ceiving the shelter 
of the house they 
stand in. There is 
no plant I am ac¬ 
quainted with more 
easy to manage, 
and it is now so 
cheap that anyone 
possessing the 
means of cultiva¬ 
ting it should 
have it in quantity. It grows and flowers well 
in shallow pans suspended from the roof of 
the greenhouse— R. T. 


I do not assert that even the most painstaking 
treatment after they have flowered will make 
them the second year equal to what they were 
the first, but if well cared for now they will 
flower the second year fairly well. The proper 
treatment after they have done flowering is to 
give them the shelter of a cold pit or frame or 
corner in a cool Peach house, where they can 
come under the eye sometimes, in order to make 
sure that they do not suffer from want of water. 
The right treatment may be described in a few 
words, viz., keep the roots well supplied with 
water, and take care that the leaves are not in¬ 
jured in anyway, as flowering next year depends 
mainly on the condition of the leaves while ma¬ 
turing the bulbs. If the leaves are seriously 
injared or thoughtlessly cut off, the future con¬ 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


A good winter-flowering Orchid for * greenhouse (Ctologyne cristate). Drawn In January last. 


dition of the bulb will be impaired. In the case 
of Hyacinths and Narcissi, directly the blossoms 
have faded the flower-spike should be cut off. If 
I had my choice in selecting a suitable place in 
which to ripen off the bulbs, I should select a 
cold pit or frame in which there was a bed of 
rich soil about 15 inches from the glass. As the 
bulbs go out of flower I should cut off the flower- 
spike, turn the plants out of their pots, and re¬ 
move the principal part of the drainage. I 
would then plant them carefully with the ball 
of earth intact in the bed of soil in the frame; 
then by careful watering and shading from very 
bright sunshine, they would soon root into the 
bed, and in due time ripen a well matured bulb. 
I have tried various expedients in dealing with 
Hyacinths after flowering, but I have found none 
to answer so well as frame treatment. When 
planted in beds or borders such roots flower the 


Bulba after flowering.— All experienced 
cultivators know that it is not possible to force 
each bulbs as Hyacinths and Narcissi in a satis¬ 
factory manner after the first year, but that is 
no reason why they should not receive some 
attention after they have done flowering, in 
order to assist them to retain their strength for 
other uses. Very much of their future value de¬ 
pends upon how they are managed after they 
have done flowering. Too often they are 
roughly treated by being brought into the open 
air from conservatories and other warm houses, 
and set about in cold, draughty corners during 
cutting March winds, with very little care as to 
the state of the soil in which they are growing. 1 next year in a very satisfactory manner.—C. 0. 


The Aucuba as a pot plant —If the 
late Mr. Fortune had done nothing more in the 
interest ef horticulture than introduce the male 
variety of this shrub, he would have merited 
the grateful thanks of all lovers of ornamental 
plants. In the open air of this country, how¬ 
ever, owing to the uncertain character of our 
climate, the flowers of the female variety do not 
always get sufficiently fertilized to induce them 
to carry a crop of berries. The protection of a 
glass roof is necessary to secure an effective dis¬ 
play, and the conservatory and greenhouse 
during winter and spring can contain few more 
attractive objects than fine healthy plants of the 
Japanese Aucuba densely furnished with rich 
scarlet fruit. The 
foliage of theplant, 
whether under glass 
or in the open air, 
is very ornamen¬ 
tal, and when such 
plants are raised 
from seed there is 
considerable diver¬ 
sity both in the way 
of foliage and habit 
of gro\t th, some of 
the seedlings hav¬ 
ing the leaves green, 
while in others they 
are more or lesB 
blotched or varie¬ 
gated. Until, how¬ 
ever, plants show 
indications of 
flowering, their sex 
cannot with cer¬ 
tainty be ascertain¬ 
ed; and as the fe¬ 
male, or berry 
bearing plants, are 
the most ornamen¬ 
tal, it will be seldom 
necessary or desira¬ 
ble to have more 
than one or two 
male plants in a 
structure, as pollen 
is generally pro¬ 
duced in great 
abundance; so 
much so that artifi¬ 
cial fertilization is 
hardly necessary. 
Plants of any de¬ 
sired dimensions 
may be used for 
greenhouse decora¬ 
tion, as even when 
of small size they 
produce their small 
and very inconspi¬ 
cuous flowers in 
abundance. As in 
the case of the 
Hazel, the pollen 
generally appears 
to be ripe long 
before the female 
blooms are expand¬ 
ed, but if the wea¬ 
ther proves at all 
favourable, fertili¬ 
sation generally 
takes place, effec¬ 
ted either by 
insect agency, or by atmospheric action alone. 
Not the least attractive objects in a large 
garden near where I write are two large seed¬ 
ling plants of the Japanese Aucuba growing 
in tubs placed inside a large span-roofed un¬ 
heated orchard house— one on each side of the 
doorway. One is of the male variety, and has 
very prettily marked foliage, while the other, or 
match plant, !b a female, with bright green 
foliage and literally covered with bright red 
oval-shaped fruit. Roth plants are handsome 
pyramidal-formed bushes in an exceedingly 
healthy condition. !*• G. 


Ridging ground In winter— There is 
no method which more effectually brings garden 
soil into a healthy state than laying it up in 
ridges during the winter season. This system 
possesses a two-fold advantage, inasmuch as 
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when the planting season arrives, it is known to 
be in a sweet condition ; and by readily throwing 
off the superfluous moisture it is more easily 
brought into working order. On soils of a stiff, 
tenacious character, ridging is indispensable, 
but it may be safely affirmed that all kinds of 
soils would be much benefited thereby. If a 
very neat and trim appearance is indispensable, 
then in most cases I would prefer to merely 
clear the ground and let it lay untouched until 
the beginning of March. Freshly dug ground 
would appear to retain an undue amount of water, 
which has the effect of rendering it pasty and 
sour. This more especially applies to rich 
alluvial soils, and I have often noticed that where 
the surface has been left untouched, and eren 
oovered with weeds, the soil will, when dug in 
the spring, appear much more mellow, and be in 
far better working order, than that which has 
been carefully dug over. I would therefore 
reoommend either throwing up fallow ground 
into rough ridges (the rougher the better), or 
letting it alone altogether. Simply digging I 
oonsider a mistake, and whoever desires to ensure 
neatness thereby must expect that he will ex¬ 
perience a great amount of labour to bring the 
soil into that sweet, friable state which in 
vegetable culture is the very mainspring of 
success.—C. 8. 


THE VILLA GARDEN. 

( Continued from page 34.) 

Fruit Culture. 

Though as regards the large commoner kinds 
of fruit in favourable seasons heavy crops are 
produced, yet, much of it, through bad cultiva¬ 
tion and neglect, is of a very inferior character, 
and until the matter be intelligently taken up 
by all who have gardens, fruit culture will not 
receive the attention so important an indus¬ 
try deserves. Old trees are left standing in 
orchards and gardens long after they cease to be 
profitable, and young trees are planted without 
due preparation being made, or else placed in 
positions unsuitable for them. All this points to 
lamentable carelessness, or ignorance, or perhaps 
to a combination of circumstances, probably not 
the least influential being the unjust law which 
gives everything placed in the soil to the land¬ 
lord. Again, much loss is incurred both in time 
and money through the planting of unsuitable 
varieties. Fruit trees have their proclivities, or 
at any rate they possess different degrees of 
adaptability and hardiness, and this explains 
why some varieties succeed in one place and 
fail in others, and much judgment is required 
to select varieties for different soils and situa¬ 
tions. The nurserymen’s lists want weeding. 
There is a profitable trade to be done by any 
skilled propagator who would select about fifty 
of the best Apples, and a less number of 
Fears (Plums there is less difficulty about), and 
work up a large stock on suitable stocks, The 
kinds will require selecting with judgment, and 
must be those of a cosmopolitan nature, that 
have been proved to flonrish in pretty well all 
situations. Lists will be given further on that 
it is hoped will meet this requirement. 

Thb Selection op a Site for Fruit 
Gardens, 

if one has any choice in the matter, is of great 
importance, as I have often come across orchards 
where, from various local causes, the trees had 
no chance of doing their best. A gentle declivity 
trending southwards forms the best position, or 
it may have a bearing to right or left of a full 
southern exposure. The top of the hill or 
plateau is not so good, because of the absence of 
shelter, which in fruit culture is all-important, 
neither is the base of the hill, nor the low ground 
in the valley, suitable; for though there we might 
find spots sheltered from wind, yet the late 
spring frosts will destroy the blossoms and 
dispel the fruit grower’s hopes of profit. As 
regards shelter from cold winds, belts or clumps 
of trees at a safe distance are beneficial, and a 
good thick hedge near has special merits. 
Whoever plants orchards or fruit gardens must 
seriously consider this question of shelter. If 
shelter has to be improvised, which in many 
cases it will, the best and cheapest is living 
tree and shrub growth, and there is no reason 
why the shelter belts and groups should not 
assume an ornamental character suitable to the 
place. As I have already hinted, the thick 


Thorn hedge in the small garden will be a great 
help. In more extended places, where a space of 
some 20 feet or 30 feet or more in width can be 
spared on the windward side, a feature possess¬ 
ing both ornament and utility may be speedily 
created. One of the best trees for resisting sea 
winds is the Wych Elm. It is tough and pliable, 
grows rapidly, and will bear pruning. Here, 
then, we have a tree which may be trusted to 
face anything in the way of wind for the most 
exposed situations. Fast growing Evergreens, 
such as Hollies, Laurels, Yews, Boxes, inter¬ 
mixed with Standard Thorns, or a bright rosy- 
cheeked Apple, or a Laburnum to give elevation 
and variety, may form a serpentine belt, or 
be arranged in irregular groups at the will 
or pleasure of the planter, without formality 
or stiffness. 

Soil and Preparatory Work. 

It is admitted on all hands that a loamy, or, in 
other words, a mixed soil, is the best for fruit 
culture; and provided it is deep enough, the 
character of the subsoil is perhaps of less im¬ 
portance. I may explain that loam is a mixture of 
clay and sand, and is light or heavy, according 
as one or the other predominates, and it takes its 
character chiefly from the rock formation of the 
neighbourhood or district. In selecting the 
site of a garden, if we think of growing fruit 
largely, we should carefully examine the character 
of the soil, and especially its depth. For though 
as regards a few wall or other pet-trained trees, 
the soil can be improved or made entirely, yet at 
the best the game is hardly worth the candle, 
and such trees call for incessant attention. I 
do not say this attention may not be advanta- 
geously given where needed, but I have often 
met with gardens badly chosen when as good a 
site and much better soil was close at band, and 
which might have been bad. If it requires 
draining, that will be the first essential, and a 
good deal of money has been uselessly spent 
upon such work by laying down hard and fast lines 
as regards depth, without taking into considera¬ 
tion the nature of the soil. In springy land a 
few drains deep enough to tap the springs will 
be of more use than a larger numb?r of equal 
depth. It is necessary in draining that a know¬ 
ledge of the district should be acquired before 
much work be done or money spent by the engi¬ 
neer or whoever has the direction of the work. 
In any case the drains should be deep enough to 
escape the roots of the trees. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, an average of 4 feet will be a suitable 
depth. Various materials have been used in the 
formation of drains in different districts, but 
there is nothing better than pipes or tiles of 
proportionate bore to the work required. When 
the pipes are well and truly laid with the pro¬ 
per inclination to the outfall, 6 inches of 
stones, if available, may be laid on the pipes 
before the earth is filled in. This is, perhaps, not 
absolutely necessary, but in wet districts it has 
much value. 

The Orchard. 

The definition of the term “orchard,” as gene¬ 
rally understood now, is a collection of fruit 
trees (chiefly Apple) planted in parallel lines a 
certain distance apart, and it is usually placed 
in the background in the neighbourhood of the 
kitchen garden, and is laid down in Grass, the 
latter being fed off with sheep. In old times 
it is probable the orchard was, more strictly 
speaking, a fruit garden, containing fruit trees 
of various kinds, and though I do not object to 
Apple trees anywhere, vet I cannot help think¬ 
ing that the old idea of a fruit garden,where the 
Apple, the Pear, the Plum, the Mulberry, the 
Filbert, and all other kinds of hardy fruits may 
be planted therein, is a pleasant thought, and 
more profitable withal than the orchard on 
Grass. I have always found in practice the 
modern orchard a wasteful system of fruit 
growing. In the first place, to do the trees jus¬ 
tice the whole of the ground should be broken 
up deeply and the surface be cultivated for a 
few years, till the trees are established. This, 
however, is seldom done, so the trees are started 
under difficulties, for simply digging a hole and 
thrusting a tree into it is only an enlarged sys¬ 
tem of pot culture, and then these holes of loose 
soil in very wet times are apt to collect all the 
water near, and under its chilling effect Moss 
begins to form. Then again, the expense of 
protecting the fruit trees from sheep and cattle 
in their early stages is something considerable, 
and let a guard get out of order and be neg¬ 


lected only for a short time, and the sheep 
or cattle will find the unprotected tree, 
and of course the bark very probably 
will be peeled off all round the stem, and the 
tree dies. Then in after years, when the trees 
have struggled through all their difficulties and 
have arrived at a profitable size, every Apple or 
other fruit which drops from the tree is eagerly 
snapped up and consumed by the living 
creatures waiting beneath. Of course, the sub¬ 
ject has another side, and many people like to 
see their homesteads embowered in fruit trees. 
But I wanted to show that when any given area 
can be given up to fruit culture our present 
orchard system is not the best to adopt. At 
the same time, I would say, plant Apples and 
Pears in every suitable locality. Plant on grass 
if you like, or in hedgerows, especially those 
newly made, because the fences which protect 
the young quicks will save the fruit trees from 
injury. But in planting, whether it be a single 
tree or a group, have the ground thoroughly 
broken up and intermixed, though without dis¬ 
turbing the bad subsoil in the bottom, for at 
least a space of 6 feet in diameter, where each 
tree is to stand. 

Fruit Trees for Ornament. 

The planting of Apples and Pears within the 
precincts of the ornamental department is not 
a new idea, but rather the resuscitation of a very 
old one. There is more beauty in a well-grown 
Apple tree, for instance, than many of the 
smaller trees planted as ornaments in the 
grounds attached to villa residences. It is true 
the Apple smacks too much of the culinary de¬ 
partment to have become the vehicle of convey¬ 
ing poetic sentiment, such as clings to the 
Thorn, but the latter is not superior to the 
former in any one particular; but the prejudice 
against the planting of Apples near the house 
is disappearing, and nothing further need be 
said about it. To give fruit trees a chance in 
competition with other trees and shrubs, they 
should be planted at the same time, and this 
somewhat narrows our choice of site, as it would 
be only in new gardens where such facilities 
exist. But in the regulation of old shrubberies 
and pleasure grounds positions could easily be 
cleared for fruit trees, and a new and interesting 
feature be introduced. The brightest coloured 
varieties will give the most ornament. Blenheim 
Orange Apple, where it thrives, is a very hand¬ 
some variety, and one of the best. Cox’s Orange 
Pippin is another handsome kind. Fern’s Pippin, 
again, is quite a picture, with its crimson cheeked 
fruits, and seldom fails to bear. Of late kinds 
of Apples that may be recommended for plant¬ 
ing in shrubberies, the Norfolk Beaufin will be 
found very valuable, being a sure bearer, and 
the fruit highly coloured, especially in autumn. 

The Ideal Orchard. 

The shape it has assumed in my mind is a 
sheltered enclosure devoted entirely to fruit 
culture, and it should be so fenced in and pro¬ 
tected that even a rabbit should not gain ad¬ 
mission, or, at least (as I know how difficult it 
is to deal with rabbits), if they once got in they 
might abandon all hope of getting out, and a 
little dog and a gun would soon make 
short work with them. In shape the 
orchard may be round or square or oblong, 
as shape is a matter of no importance. 
It might be laid out in blocks or beds for the 
convenience of planting, and the differentkinds of 
trees may be grouped together. Thus, Apples in 
one place, Plums in another. Cherries in a third, 
then Pears, Nuts, and so on, and beneath all, 
forming the underground, would come bush 
fruits. Raspberries, and Strawberries. Snch a 
fruit orchard would be most interesting and 
profitable, and the last item will weigh with 
most planters, for a fruit garden which is not 
profitable must be a constant source of dis¬ 
appointment, no matter how much one may 
strive to keep up the interest. The different 
beds or quarters of fruit trees should be inter¬ 
sected by paths of some kind. I have seeD 
Grass used with effect, and over the paths should 
be placed arches for training fruit trees on, such 
as Pears and Apples. A great deal of fine fruit 
may be grown on such arches. In their con¬ 
struction there is room for a good deal of 
ingenuity, and a mind possessing some 
originality will probably get off the beaten track. 
Wire arches for fruit trees are expensive, but 
there are other simpler and cheaper ways of 
covering a walk with bearing fruit trees. The 
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amplest form of all is to plant maiden trees 
4 feet to 6 feet apart on each side of the path in 
purs. Lead them up by training to a stout 
stake till they meet over the centre, then graft 
the two together, when they will soon prove self 
supporting. In the course of time side shoots 
may be taken ont horizontally, 1 foot apart, till 
they meet the branches of their opposite neigh- 
boors, when they also should be grafted together. 
It will take some little time to accomplish all 
this, bnt half a dozen years is not much in the 
life of a fruit tree, and the trees would be I 
in bearing long before all this was completed. 
The vegetable garden, so far as regards all 
ooane things at least, would be better under a 
cheaper, simpler system of culture than obtains 
at present. I do not say the land should not be 
well cultivated, but surface polish, which too 
often takes the place of good cultivation, need 
not monopolise so much time, and if the fruit 
and vegetables were separated, the latter would 
stand a chance of getting their full share of sun¬ 
shine, and the fruit trees might grow in peace, 
with roots unmutilated by the spade. The upper 
or top crop (referring again to the fruit garden) 
should be composed of tall standard Apples and 
Pears at not less than 25 feet apart; Plums and 
Cherries, at from 15 feet to 20 feet, according to 
kinds; whilst rows of Filberts and Nuts may 
intersect at suitable points. The bush fruits 
underneath should be planted in rows 6 feet 
apart, and be 5 feet asunder in the rows. The 
Raspberries and Black Currants should be planted 
where the land is moist and deep, and they do 
fairly well in more shade than suits other fruits. 
The shelter of the tall trees will benefit the 
bashes in cold springs, and the undergrowth 
will be of some advantage in checking the keen 
currents which would rush fiercely beneath the 
beads of the standard trees where no under¬ 
growth exists. In this way, the system is well 
nigh perfect; in fact, in my humble opinion, 
there is no better or surer way of obtaining a 
good supply of fruit at the cheapest rate than 
this of the mixed garden or orchard. In the 
preparation of the ground, trench it up deeply 
in winter, when labour can be hired cheaply. 
In spring plant it with Potatoes to clean it and I 
free it from weeds, and the free use of the | 
fork and hoe daring the progress of the Potato 
crop will be of great advantage. In the autumn 
plant the trees as soon as the leaves fall. 
Someone who understands such matters should 
select them, to insure healthy trees with straight 
■tout stems. The Apples, being the hardiest, 
should be planted on the windward side. Then 
might come a plantation of Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries. Positions will also be found for 
dwarf Apples on the Paradise, and Pears on the 
Quince, so that all systems of culture may be 
represented. It often happens when the tall 
trees fail the dwarf trees nearer the ground are 
well cropped. This is the outcome of the fickle 
natcre of our climate, which, in spite of all onr 
efforts to screen and shelter, will make itself 
felt. It will be seen from what I have written 
that I advocate the giving up of the sheltered 
enclosures to the fniit, and moving the vege¬ 
tables a little farther out, where, so far as re¬ 
gards the Potatoes at least, expensive manual 
labour will not be so much required. Whatever 
cheapens and simplifies gardening helps to spread 
its influence. In the following chapters I shall 
take our cultivated fruits in rotation, beginning 
with the Apple; and whilst giving all necessary 
details as regards culture, will yet be as brief as 
possible. B. Hobday. 


Boses under glass.— Such Boses as are 
grown in conservatories, or in any structure 
along with other plants, require especial care at 
this season to see that they are free from 
aphides. Where planted out, if the soil needs 
manorial assistance, this should at once he given, 
as on this mainly depends the successional crop 
of bloom. Where Hybrid Perpetuals are used 
in quantity for forcing they should now be in¬ 
troduced to the Bose house in succession ; these 
will give flowers at a time when the Tea varie¬ 
ties that have been earliest at work are begin¬ 
ning to fall off more or less, but even in the 
esse of the latter it is surprising how they will 
keep yielding a succession of bloom if they are 
regularly supplied with manure water from the 
time when they axe first started; without this 
the after growth comes too weak to bloom 
strongly. 


VEGETABLES. 


Vegetable Marrows.— This useful vege¬ 
table needs starting into growth early, sh as to 
get the longest season possible. We sow early 
in March in brisk heat, and as soon as the young 
plants are large enough they are potted off singly 
in 3-inch pots, and when well rooted are gradu¬ 
ally hardened off in cold frames, and in April 
they are planted out under hand glasses, cloches 
or any temporary glass shelter. For the first 
crop we plant on heaps of garden refuse that has 
been collected during the proceeding winter, 
and which produces a gentle bottom heat, from 
decomposition, with the daily increasing solar 
heat growth is rapid, and the young plants soon 
fill the glasses, and need more space. We ele¬ 
vate the glasses on bricks, so that the points of 
the shoots can run out, and as soon as danger 
from frost is over, remove the glass protection 
altogether, a mulching of litter is placed over 
the roots, and in dry weather liberal supplies of 
water given, and the fruits are cut directly they 
are large enough for use, as if allowed to get 
seedy they soon check successional fruit from 
swelling. For a successional crop we sow in 
April and plant out in May, on any good piece 
of ground, and these come in most acceptable 
towards the latter part of summer, for when any 
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Squirting Cucumber. 

prolonged period of drought reduoes the supplies 
of green vegetables, the Marrows come in as a 
most efficient substitute, and should there be 
any overabundance of them they may be allowed 
to grow to mature size, and when fully ripe hung 
up in a dry shed for winter use. The white 
and green-striped are best for general use, and 
the Costard Marrow is by some considered a 
very superior variety.—J. G., Hants. 

Squirting Cucumbers. — These are 
grown for distillation alone. They are raised 
from seed sown in frames similar to those of 
Vegetable Marrows or ridge Cucumbers. About 
the end of May they are planted out-of-doors 
iu light, rich soil, in rows from 4 feet to 6 feet 
apart each way. The fruits are gathered before 
they are folly ripe—a condition in which they 
are liable to burst, and thereby become useless. 


FOBCING SEAKALE. 

Few who see the delicate white bundles of 
this vegetable lying in greengrocers* windows, 
or who enjoy it for their dinners, have any idea 
how it is grown, or of the great change that 
has taken place of late years in the mode of 
forcing it—a change which, by rendering the 
work much less laborious, has cheapened the 
article produced and placed it within the reach 
of those who rarely, if ever, could taste it 
before. The old plan of managing Seakale was 
to have beds of a certain size with plants in 
dumps, so that they might be covered with large 
costly pots, made with lids at top for the pur¬ 


pose. This was only a very small part of the 
preparations required for forcing, as the more 
serious portion had to follow, which was the 
getting together of a huge mass of fermenting 
material to surround and cover the pots. This 
big pile of manure and leaves had then to be 
watched by inserting trial sticks to test the heat, 
which would perhaps get to a violent pitch, 
when to pretent the Seakale being burned and 
spoiled, the whole heap had to be shaken over 
and turned. This turning at once effected the 
lowering of the temperature, and very often lost 
the heat altogether, when more manure had to 
be got and added to start fermentation afresh. 
Things would go on in this uncertain way, when, 
after a time and much searching, some of the 
pots might be found to contain a few crowns 
ready to cut, while plants in others had not 
moved at all, or were just beginning to push. In¬ 
stead of the mountain now going to Mahomet, 
Mahomet has to go to the mountain, or rather 
the Seakale is taken where the beat is, which 
is much easier than the other way, as the 
roots may be dug up and wheeled in a barrow 
or carried in a basket, and packed together in a 
very small space. 

By adopting this method, almost anyone 
can find a suitable place to force it in, as all 
I that is needed is warmth, for ho light or air is 
required; indeed, they must he 
excluded, or the Kale will not 
blanch. Where only a small quan- 
/ tity is wanted, a large deep fiower- 

/ pot or tub is as good as anything, 

as the roots may be put in either, 
and filled in between with fine 
soil; and if then covered quite 
close over the top, the Seakale 
may he forced under the stage of 
a plant house, in a stokehole, cel¬ 
lar, or shed, in a stable, or any¬ 
where that waste heat can he had. 
If there is no place available, the 
pot or tab containing the Kale may 
be buried in a bed of fermenting 
leaves or manure, where, if the 
heat does not run above 80°, it will 
shoot quickly and come very strong. 
Those who have only a limited 
quantity of roots and cannot spare 
any to take np for forcing, may still 
forward what they have by turning 
any spare flower-pots over the 
crowns, as the pots absorb and 
conduct the warmth from the sun 
to the air within, the temperature 
of which is raised considerably, and 
this excites and brings on the Kale. 

To have this bright and white, the 
pots must be well pressed on the 
ground and the holes in the 
bottoms blocked by dabbing a 
piece of clay over them so as 
to shot out light, otherwise the 
Seakale will be of a purplish hue. A good way 
of retarding this excellent esculent is to cover 
the beds with strawy litter, which, by keeping 
off the sun from the ground, retards the roots 
considerably, and thus prolongs the season’s 
supply much beyond the time it could be had 
without having recourse to this practioe. Some 
use cinder ashes and others earth up the crowns 
of their Kale to blanch it, but when so buried 
the heads are generally stained and the Kale is 
never so good. Those who have not beds of this 
vegetable will find this a good time to make and 
start them, work which should be set about first 
by well preparing the land. The way to do this 
is to manure heavily and trench or dig deeply, 
as the roots of Seakale go far down, and like 
plenty of rioh stuff to feed on. Plants of Sea¬ 
kale may be raised in two ways—the one by 
means of thongs, or portions of the old roots, 
and the other by seeds, the former being prefer¬ 
able, as by adopting that plan very fine crowns 
may be got in a season. 

Ik the selecting and making of the sets, the 
strongest parts of the lower roots should he 
chosen and cut up into lengths of 3 inches or 
4 inches, but care must be taken when doing so 
to make a distinction in the two ends by. making 
the top fiat and the other sloping, as being of 
the same size all through many of them would 
he likely to get planted upside down, and thus 
fail to grow. The distance at which the sets 
should be planted is about a foot, and 18 inches 
from row to row, which will give ample room for 
the spread of foliage, and enable the plants to 
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develop fine crown*. The way to put In the set* 
i* to have a line, when by the n*e of a small 
dibble to make the holes the sets may be 
dropped in, and the holes filled up around them 
by raking the ground after, or by casting in a 
handful of sand, which is always advisable if 
the land is at all wet and stiff, as the sand pre¬ 
serves the root pieces from rotting. Seakale, 
being a maritime plant, is fond of salt, and if a 
sprinkling is sown over the beds when the plants 
are growing it will not only help them greatly, 
but be of much use in keeping down weeds, and 
therefore save both labour and time in hoeing. 
If seed is sown, the earlier it is got in now the 
better, as it is important to give a long season’s 
growth. The seeds being large may be sown in 
drills in rows the same distanoe apart as advised 
for the plants, and the seedlings thinned out 
when large enough, leaving the young plants 
about 10 inches or 12 inches asunder. S. D. 


The Fluke Potato.—I have been a 
very successful grower of Fluke Potatoes, and 
as my method has a feature of peculiarity in it, 

1 am induced to ask you to give me space for 
making it publicly known. The peculiarity in my 
process consists in my using no manure, com¬ 
monly so called, but placing in the bottom of the 
trenches in which the Potatoes are planted a mix¬ 
ture of dry coal ashes and recently slaked lime, 
two-thirds of the former and one-third of the 
latter, from 4 inches to 6 inches in thickness. In 
other respects my , Potatoes are treated in the 
ordinary way, unless I may name, as an exception, 
that I allow more room for growth than most per¬ 
sons I believe do, for I plant not less than 3 feet 
distant from row to row, and from 20 inches to 

2 feet apart in the row. My Potatoes thus planted 
have produced in each of three successive years 
a remarkably large crop of excellent flavour, 
nearly, I may say practically, free from disease. 
Thus grown, my Flukes,too,have not had attached 
to them the stringy substance which often forms 
a part of the substance of the Fluke. What 
renders my success the more remarkable is that 
the soil iu which the Potatoes were planted is of 
a close, clayey nature, unfriendly to the growth 
of Potatoes when cultivated in the usual man¬ 
ner. The plot of ground planted by me has 
been the same from year to year, and comprises 
nearly half-an-acre. I may mention that in the 
same ground I have planted and treated a few 
Magnum Bonums in the same way, but this kind 
of Potato seems to be nearly disease-proof wher¬ 
ever grown; their flavour is poor at all times, 
but I think it improves when they are grown as 
1 grow the Flukes. I have planted Flukes in pre¬ 
ference to every other kind of Potato, because 
when they can be had of prime quality, like 
those I produce, my opinion is they are for the 
use of the table the most valuable of all the 
Potato tribe.—G. B. B. 


Sowing seed in drills.— I have heard it 
stated that a heavier weight of crop can be 
obtained from a pieoe of land where the seed is 
sown broadcast than can be got off another 
piece of the same size (other things being equal) 
where the seed is sown in drills. If this be 
correct, how might it be accounted for ? Is it 
because that in the former case, when the plants 
are thinned, they are left equal distances all ways, 
whilst in the latter instance they are arranged 
at unequal distances? It is in the nature of 
plants when expanding horizontally to extend 
themselves equally every way, any deviation 
from the circular form being the effect either of 
interned disturbance or external obstruction. It 
is a law common to both physical and vital 
agency, that counteracting influences cause loss 
of power. Therefore, I venture the assumption 
that to leave plants at suoh distances from 
each other in one direction as will check their 
full development, is to waste their strength 
and growing capacity; whilst granting on the 
other hand, that the shorter distanoe allows of 
their complete growth, there must necessarily be 
a waste of space between the greatest distances. 
I have read of planting Magnum Bonum 
Potatoes 6 feet from rank to rank, and 4 feet 
apart in the ranks. Why should there be this 
difference ? Surely it cannot be for convenience 
of earthing up. Again, Parsnips are often sown 
in drills 18 inches apart, and are thinned out the 
other way to 12 inches. What disadvantage 
would there be in having the drills 15 inches' 


distance and the plants left equal distar, oes each 
way ? Of course, the number of drills to draw 
would be one fifth more, but the extra trouble in 
the hoeing would be insignificant. I merely 
bring this forward as a suggestion. I cannot 
speak authoritatively on'the matter, as I have not 
the certain evidence of facts to support my argu¬ 
ment. I have many times thought on the subject, 
but, influenced by a failing unhappily too common 
to human nature—an indisposition to leave the 
old grooves (worn deeper by habit), in which one 
is first placed—I have never tested the thing by 
actual experiment. In gardening, more than in 
many other pursuits, this maxim cannot be too 
carefully borne in mind: to adnSit nothing as a 
settled principle that is not known to have been 
verified by experiment.—L. 0. K. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11256.— Dlelytra epeotabilia.— “Old 
Lady” may easily have the two statements re¬ 
conciled. Plants of Dielytra have been growing 
in my garden for many years—fifteen or more, 
and never do they require protection as plants, but 
they are at this time 5 inches high, ana should a 
keen frost come, such as we have had about this 
time last year, these young shoots will be more 
or less destroyed; the bloom would be checked, 
and no doubt somewhat inferior. The mildness 
of our winters and the late occurrences of frost 
are what cause trouble in growing many plants 
coming from colder countries. In their 
native habitat the growth does not commence 
till the winter frost is over, after which there is 
no return to nip the young growth.— Leicester. 

-In reply to an 11 Old Lady,” allow me to 

say that Mr. Douglas and “ A writer in Garden- 
iso ’’ are both correct in what they assert; for, 
Gilbert White, in his “ Natural History of Bel- 
borne," says, “ For this reason also plants from 
Siberia will hardly endure our climate, because, 
on the very first advance of spring, they shoot 
away and so are cut off by the Bevere nights of 
March or April.”— Gret Mouse. 

11270.—Moles.—Is there no mole catche in 
your neighbourhood ? If not, you must set 
traps in their runs. Cast iron traps for catch¬ 
ing them can be obtained at any ironmonger’s 
Are you sure they ate your Celery and Potatoes ? 
I fancy rats are more likely to be the culprits. 
The mole does not live on such things. The 
water mole does.—J. D. E. 

- Do not quarrel with your beet friends. 

Moles will not attack you or your Potatoes, but 
will eat every kind of worm or grub. Tour 
Celery is not eaten by Moles, but by milliped, 
often by mistake called wireworms.—A. 

-You can get an iron trap at the iron¬ 
monger’s. Set it in their run (a fresh one). They 
are easily caught.— Son or Adam, 

-Oast iron (spring) traps which may be 

obtained at most ironmonger’s, 6d. each, are the 
best to catch moles. In setting, be careful to 
remove all looise soil from their run. Put the 
trap in firmly, and deep enough for the nozzle 
just to miss the bottom of the run. Place a 
little grass across the trap, and cover over with 
loose soil just sufficient to exclude light. Select 
a place where the run is straight, and an inch or 
two beneath the surface, and if possible where 
the ground is firm. If not, tread their run in, 
which they will soon open, then put in your 
trap, which will soon catch the depredator. I 
have never known them to eat Potatoes or 
Celery, but they will disturb the plants in their 
search for worms.—E. T. P., Homgrove. 

11260. — Woodlioe in greenhouse.— 
Tree or green frogs destroy this pest in the 
greenhouse if you can keep them in by putting 
netting over the ventilators. Toads will also 
eat them. They will get under slates laid on 
the ground, or in pots with some dry hay in 
them. You can kill them by pouring boiling 
water over them.—J. D. E. 

-I think a plan that I tried last year for 

the same thing that answered very well with me 
would suit yon. I dug a small hole in the 
ground large enough to hold a bucket which I 
filled with sugar and water (just enough sugar 
to make the water sweet), and placed in the hole 
in the evening. In the morning there were 
several bugs in it and also alot of slugs. This 
went on for some time, and now I think we are 


quite free from them. It is also very necessary 
not to allow any rotten wood to be in the green¬ 
house, as the bugs are very fond of it. A very 
good plan would be to put several pots of sugar 
and water 'about in the greenhouse instead of 
the one.— J. W. Kitchin. 

11269.— Bone manure.— M Novice ” may 
safely use Beeson’s blood and bone manure to 
his pot Boses, on which I am confident it will 
work wonders, if he applies as follows. First 
get an old label or pieoe of wood and loosen the 
surface thoroughly, then apply about two ounces 
of the manure to a Rose in a 8-inch pot, and 
give a good watering through a fine-rosed water 
can. Of course, the manure would act much 
better if incorporated with the soil at the time 
of potting, or as a top-dressing, if the pot would 
allow of the manure, then a top-dressing of turfy 
loam.—J. M. W. 

11264.— Pansies for spring bedding — 
If you have a frame at your disposal you ought 
fill it with sandy mould, and cover the surface 
with sand; next take off the heads of the Pansies 
for cuttings and put them in the frame. Water 
well and cover with a glass light so as to keep 
them pretty cloee for about a week, after which 
time air may be gradually given on w ar m days, 
and in about a month you will have a nice stock 
of plants. Another good plan is to sow seed in 
a box and place it in a frame, and when np 
gradually harden off. If you have good seed you 
will often get some good Borts.—J. W. Kitchen. 

-Putin the cuttings early in July, and 

plant them out in the beds as soon as the usual 
summer occupants are removed. The ordinary 
Pansies are not so hardy nor so free as Violas, 
and suffer muoh during severe frosts in winter. 
They would be at their best about the end of 
May, and it is grievous to have to destroy them 
for common Geraniums or vulgar Calceolarias.— 
J. D. E. 

11216.—Wasps.—A perfectly effectual safe¬ 
guard is what used to be called Grecian 
(hexagon) netting, but it is not now easily met 
with. I inquired lately at several drapers’ before 
I found the real thing. It has about 110 per¬ 
forations in the square inch, and is rigid enough 
when nailed over all openings (windows and 
ventilators) to bear a coat of thin paint. Holes 
may be made for sash rods to pass through. 
Mine has lasted twenty years painted. It seems 
strange that some such protection of expensive 
houses is not universally adopted.—W. G. 

-Use plenty of boiling water.— Mole. 

11157.—Mistletoe on Apple treea— 
Mistletoe is decidedly injurious when present in 
quantity, and it sucks out the juice of the tree, 
but a piece or two on a good sized tree does no 
harm. In Normandy, where no sentiment is 
attached to this parasite, and where it grows 
with great freedom, it is looked upon as a curse 
to tree growth, and is destroyed as far as it is 
practicable to do so.—J. Cobnhill. 

11159.—Portable greenhouses and 
surveyors.—If “ Happy Thought” and “Unhappy 
Fact” were to mount their greenhouses on small 
wheels, instead of a single layer of bricks, I 
question whether even the most energetic of 
district surveyors could interfere, as it would 
no longer be a fixture, but a moveable structure 
—call it what you please. Is it the stove you 
speak of that caused him to order its removal ? 
If not, I fail to see what danger would accrue to 
the houses contiguous.— Claptonian. 

11271.—Propagating Hyacinths.— 1 These are pro¬ 
pagated from offsets or by cutting the bulb through 
above the root stock. When the top part of the bulb is 
planted, a great number of tiny bulbs will form at the 
cut portion, which are to be removed and planted when 
they are dormant.—J. D. E. 

11231.— Caterpillars on Gooseberries.— Syringe 
the infested trees with Gishurat compound at the rate of 
fonr ounce* to the gallon. If one application Is not 
enough, follow np with another the following day. This 
will bring them off the trees and generally kills them.— 
J. C. B. 

11266 .—Handbook to amateur gardening.— 
“M. L. M.” cannot do better than buy one year’s 
Gardbsikq Illustrated. He will find it better than 
any book ever published on gardening. — SON of Adam. 

11268.— Grass near shrubbery.—Cut an Grass 
from near shrub. Keep ground clean, and if yon want a 
real nice fence, peg laurel down on both sides, so get 
fence like a big fetter A.— Molb. 

11273.—Cucumbers or Tomatoes feu* profit— 
Tomatoes are the most profitable if you take all the 
year round, and the best variety is the common red. 
They do not require bottom heat.—J. D. E. 

11286.—Cats on trees.—A small air gnu saved my 
plants. Cats do not come twioe.—M olb. 
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lim-Nltrate of soda for plants.—The ©act 
quantity for use in water ta one pound to twelve gallon*, 
tad thto proportion ot nitrate onght not to be exceeded.— 
J.M. 

11272—Azaleas not flowering.-** J. »”does not 
lay where or how he to growing hi* Azalea*. If he will 
do so, we may help him.— 80S OF ADAM. 

11244—Daisies. —Pull them up. Do not ran the 
mowing machine; it only spreads seeds and makes more 
plants.—Mon. 

g. M. r.— The brown spots are probably caused by 
thrtpe. Syringe the plant* with Tobacco water, say one 
oonce of common Tobacco steeped in hot water. Use 

when nearly cold.- E. M. 8., Bdgware—Try Messrs. 

Carter A Co, Seedsmen, High Holborn, London.- 

Walmer. -The omhsion is only temporary. It is only 
owing to want of space just now. 

Perplexed One —Go to some good nursery where all 
the kinds are to be seen. You will then learn more in a 
few minutes than we could tell you In a long letter. Yon 
cannot grow the StephanotU successfully in an nnheated 

greenhouse.- G. F. T.— Many thanks. The Polyanthus 

sent it well worth keeping, bat it to not particularly 
rtn. 

T. BiukfUld.— 1. Saxifraga geum; 2, 8. hypnoides: 3, 

8. cnneifolla; 4, Sedmn opposttlfolium.- A. E. B .— 

1 and 3, Salvia Heert — L.—l, Omphalodes verna; 

2, Orobus Ternuus; 3, Saxifrage crassifolia- Enquirer. 

An Abutilon, but we oannot name the variety from a 

^j^Hesthcr.- Get a few schedules from the secretaries 

cl similar societies and shape your own accordingly.- 

A Beginner. -Get a descriptive catalogue from some 

grower of Chrysanthemums.- F. N. P. —We cannot 

imfl plants without specimens. 

r. B,, Botham.— Mr. Douglas, Great Gearies. Ilford, 
lssex, will give you what information you need if you 
write to him. 

Names of plants.— Beta .-Specimen received in 
shrivelled condition, and, as far as can be judged, all 
4«ir*n from the same plant, a somewhat flnely-divided 
form of Asptdium spinuloanm. All four fronds from the 
one numbered 3, which are only partly developed to those 
■omberwd 1, S, and 4, in different stages of develop¬ 
ment, seem to belong to the same plant.- M. J.— 

Chionodoxa Ludllae.- L. V .—Narcissus incomparabilto. 

— D. JL 11.—1, Narcissus incomparabilto; 2, double 
variety of No. L A. Godley.— Andromeda floribunda. 


11823.— Draining ajgarden.— My garden 
long by 30 feet wide, and apparently requires s 
of drainage. There Is about 18 inches or 8 fe< 


QUERIES. 


Bote ibr Correepondents.-AK oommume* 
UmM insertion ehouldbe dearly and 
on one tide of the paper only and addretted to the EDITOR. 
Letters relating to business to the Publisher. The name 
and address <7 the tender m rtouired , %n addition to any 
coin de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the Query 
answered. When more than one query ** **** each should 
be on a separate piece# paper. Owingtothe nwcmty# 
Oarooiho noiiw to press a considerable time before the 
day of publication , if is not possible to insert queries and 
smaundcations the soeek they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

Warning p lant s .—Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
son be named at one time , and this only when good 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name 
satieties #florists’ flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, 
ag these can only be correctly named by a 
specialist who has the means#comparison at hand. Any 
c om municati on respecting plants or dowers sent to name 
should always accompany the parcel 
11317.—Plants for verges.—From my garden gate 
to the house I have an 18- inch grass verge on both sides of 
the walk. At the entrance gate are two trees which 
form a nice arch, under which I cannot induce any kind 
of grass to grow, so that about 3 yards of the verge to 
bare earth, thus quite spoiling the entrance. I greatly 
wish to keep the trees, bat would like to do or have 
something for the verge under the trees, which would 
not detract from or be an eyesore to the general ap¬ 
pearance of the garden. Will anyone please hdp me 
oat of my difficulty by suggesting what would be the 
best substitute for the bare verge, and yet he In keeping 
with a proper termination of the grass ?—J. T. 

11318.—Plants in conservatory.— I have the 
management of a lean-to conservatory, which to in 
a shady situation, the sun not reaching It before 11.30 
am. ft to heated by hot-water pipes, so that I can com¬ 
mand something approaching an Intermediate tempera¬ 
ture. We grow a mixed collection of plant*, which are 
always grouped rather thickly. Ought 1 to be successful 
with the following:—AHamanda Hendersonl,PoiDsettias, 
Bougain villea glabra, Sucharis amazonica. and Stepha- 
uotto floribunda? We have a small greenhouse. In 
which u kept a stock of bedding plants, and sufficient 
heat used to keep out frost.—8 am. 

11310.— Azaleas not blooming.— I have two A ra¬ 
ises in good leaf, which show no signs of flower. 1 
bought in flower last spring, grew them on after 
repotting in a south greenhouse, put them out-of-doors 
at the end of July, brought them back into the green¬ 
house at th * end of September, and have kept them 
there ever since. No artificial heat, except about two 
days to keep out frost. What should I do to ensure 
their flowering next year? Should I repot them again 
this year, or will it do if I give them artificial manure? 
Andu so, what and how much? Should I put them out 
earlier fl>t« year, as they have not flowered ?—L. D. 

11320.— Magnolia unhealthy.—I should be much 
obliged if anyone would advise me what to do to a 
Ma gnolia n feet high trained up against an angle In the 
wan of my dwelling house. The leaves have looked pale for 
tvoyears past, and there are not many on the free. The 
pMfiu* dug a hole round it in July last to the depth 
of 2 feet 6 Inches, and filled it with loam and manure, 
bet it does not look any the better. He also cut off the 
top to mafcn it break out at the bottom. The angle of 
boom fac e s south. The natural soil to poor Bagahot 
sand.—A X. W., Bournemouth. 


11821.—Plants for window oases.-I am about 
getting two outside window ferneries, which will be open 
to the house and will be nnheated. I shonld he much 
obliged if someone would kindly give me names of some 
suitable ferns wherewith to stock them; also of other 
flne-leaved or flowering plants that would be likely to 
succeed in them. Thongh facing sonth, they will be 
shaded by my neighbour's house, and will get very little 
son. As I live near the sea coast In the south of Ireland, 
the air is naturally moist, and we seldom have much 
frost.—T ramorb. 

11322.—Leaves dropping oft Boses.—I have a 
small greenhouse in a border In which are planted a 
Mardcbal Niel and other Tea Roses. They all formed 
young leaves and buds, hnt the leaves, for no apparent 
cause, have began to drop off in large quantities. It I* 
heated to a small extent by a gas calorlgen (advertised in 
your psper), but the atmosphere has been kept moist and 
well ventilated by topllghts. Can anyone tell me of any 
remedy, and what to the probable cause ? The leaves are 
quite natural, and there are no Insect vermin.—K. 

•My garden to 100 feet 
'res some kind 

__ 3 feet of good 

brown loam, then a layer of yellow elayey loam. Through 
this the water seems to have great difficulty In passing, 
the yellow substance being very hard. What kind of 
drainage will be best, and how to It to be accomplished, 
and at what coat?— Dudley. 

11324.-Treatment of Orange treea-Two vears 
ago I bought a small Orange tree of the Otaheite kind 1 
believe, it then bore three Oranges. It soon became 
unhealthy, but after a little care it la now in a healthy 
condition. How shonld I now proceed in order to get 
some Oranges to ripen, not for eating, but for ornament? 
It has not been repotted since bought. Should I repos it, 
also will the flowers require fertilisation to eanae it to 
fruit? If so, how to the operation to he perforated 7 It 
to in an ordinary greenhouse.—W. M. 

11326.— Marechal Niel Roee.-I have a Mardchal 
Niel Rose tree which is now about eight years old. It 
usually bean grand large Roses, bat thbyear it promises 
to eclipse any former production. 1 have counted no 
lees than eight shoots having clusters of four buds each. 
1 am rather afraid it is attempting too much, and there¬ 
fore ask the opinion of some reader as to whether I 
should remove the three bads and leave only one bad to 
each shoot ?-J. D. W. 

11326.—Manuring’ dwarf Rosea.—I should be 
glad if any reader oonld give me any information on the 
above, as I have a number of dwarf Rose*, out the soil to 
very poor. I got a quantity of well-rotted horse manure, 
but before putting It on the ground I dug up well about 
the trees, then laid the manure on. Afterwards I covered 
it all over with soil. Will this make the trees bloom 
well? I did not dig the manure into the soil.—B osks. 
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11327.—Chrysanthemums for greenhouse— 

I have potted my rooted Chrysanthemum cuttings accord¬ 
ing to advioe given in Gardening. I want to have 
them to bloom in the cold greenhouse in the autumn. 
Onght I to plunge them in the garden border for the 
summer, and If so, what fixed pot* ahoold they go into 
for that purpose ?—M. A. B. 

11328.—Grafting Acers and Rhododendrons. 
—Ought the scions for grafting Acer* and Rhododen¬ 
drons to be taken off in the same way aa Apples and put 
in the ground for a week or two, and whether they ought 
to be covered in day, and to it a good plan to water the 
graft (the day I mean) when growing ? Can it be done in 
the a itumn?— Geo. W. 

11829.— Climbers for trellis-work.—Will some-, 
one he good enough to tell me which are the best sorts 
of climbers for trellis-work ? 1 have a large quantity of 
trellis-work. The subsoil to clay, with about 2 feet or 
3 feet of surface mould. The garden is being well 
drained.— Reader. 

11330.-Roses unhealthy—I have some Rose 
trees which I think are not very healthy ; they are full 
of bads, bat all the young leaves are shrivelled np and 
white on the snrfaoe. I shonld be glad if some reader 
would tell me the reason, and what would be best to use 
for them.—C0B8TART Reader. 

11331.— Soale on Acacias.—Will some reader of 
Gardening inform me how to get scale off some plants 
of Acacia armata and A. grandto? The plants are 
making good growth, bat all the old growth is full of 
white scale. The plants are 3 feet or 4 feet high.—A 
Lady Gardener. 

11382.—Arum Lilies with small flowers.—I 
have a great many plants of Arum Lilies perfectly 
healthy, whtoh blossom very fredy, bat all the blooms 
come small. What can I do to increase the size of them ? 
Are there two sorts—a large and a small flowering kind ? 
—Constance. 

11888.— Carnations deteriorating.— Two years 
following I have had Carnation pipings given me. They 
were planted in a border of the kitchen garden to strike 
in both instances, and most of them have become com¬ 
mon white Pinks Can anyone give the reason and 
remedy ?— J. T. Treffry. 

11834.— Black-fly on Peach trees.—’ will some 
reader give me advice how to get rid of black-fly on 
Peach trees ? They attack the trees when In fall bloom. 
The Peaches are in a cold house and are Just set.— 
Young gardbhrr. 

11836.—Mildew on vlnea-What can I do to 
vines, the leaves of which for several years past have 
been mildewed soon after they expanded ? The mildew 
afterwards extended to the Grapes. The vines are 
planted outside the house.—8. H. P. J. 

11338.—Evergreen Perns.—Can anyone give me the 
names of a few hardy Perns that will keep green all the 
year round ? I want to plant some in Pern pots for the 
dining-room. The pots are perforated like Orchid pots. 
—8. A. C. 

11387.—Birds and Grass seeds.-Last year In 
•owing line Grass seeds I had the place Infested with 
birds that seemed to ptek np every seed. What oonld I 
do to prevent a recurrence of the nuisance ?—E. W. C. 

11338.—Marechal Niel Roses.- Will some prac¬ 
tical Rose grower say whether air given above Rosea in a 
greenhouse is likely to osum mildew?—M iles. 


11339.— Orange tree losing its leaves.— Can 
any reader give me information about an Orange tree ? 

I have one m a pot that has had twenty Oranges on for 
twelve months, but all the leaves are falling off and no 
new ones appear to be coining.—8. A. C. 

1134a—Nitrate of soda.— I shall be glad to know 
if this fertiliser may be used with satisfactory results In 
the rearing of Roses in the open air, and if so. when, 
how, and in what quantities it shonld be applied* to the 
plants, also how frequently ?—Caliche. 

11341.—Lilium auratum —I potted two bulbs of 
LUium auratum some three or four months ago, but as 
neither show any signs of coming up I fear I have made 
some mistake in potting. I should feel much obliged if 
some one would Instruct me.—A. W. 

11342 —Watering plants.-Will someone please 
give some directions as to watering plants in green¬ 
houses, also advice as to watering tree Carnations, 
zonal Geraniums in flower, Abutilon*, Ac., in the cool 
months?—J. E. H. 

11343.— Candle plant not blooming.—I have a 
Cacalia articulate (or Candle plant) which 1 cannot get 
to bloom. Could anyone suggest the proper treatment 
for its growth and blooming T—O. O. 

11344.— Syringing Azaleas. — Should Azaleas be 
syringed when inbloom, and what shonld be done with 
them af terblooming ? Should syringing be still continued ? 
—J. E. H. 

11345.— Repotting Begonias.- 1 want to know 
when large-leaved Begonias shonld be repotted, so as to 
hide some of the large ugly stalks. How are they pro¬ 
pagated, and at what time of year?—M. A. B. 

11346.—Hoyas and Stephanotis.—Could any 
reader inform me whether an Hoya carnosa and Stepha- 
notto will flower in a greenhouse without artificial heat 
in the summer?—G. H. B. 

11347.— Shading greenhouses.— Would any 
reader kindly advise me as to the best method of shading 
gresnhonaes ? I have two houses, three quarter span, 
each 20 feet long —E. W. C. 

11348.—Propagating Double Stocks.—What is 
the best method of striking euttlngs of double Stocks, 
the most suitable time, and what oompost should be 
used ?—Dudley. 

11349.—Clematises in pots —Can Clematises be 
grown satisfactorily in large pots in conservatory ? If not, 
what are the best creepers that can he so grown?— Lon¬ 
don AMATEUR. 

11360.— Packing plants —How can plants be packed 
for a voyage to New South Wales, and is theie any 
Custom House duty to pay on landing?—W. A 

11351.—Figs for outdoor culture.— wm « W 
Harris, Barnstaple," who wrote on this subject, kindly 
give the of the Fig thst ripens its fruit so well as a 
standard on the Bristol Channel ?—Z. 

11862.— Orange trees not flowering.—I have 
some Orange trees five or six yean old and about 4 feet 
high, grown from the pips of the Maltese Blood Orange 
but they never flower. What to the cause ?—K. L. E. 

11363.—Shrub for wall.—I have a wall 10 feet high 
and would like to plant a shrub or anything that would 
thrive and look well and soon cover the wall. What 
would be best?—E. Y. 

11364.— Wasps and bees in fruit.— I would like 
to know if bees or wasps were likely to be found in 
Flams on trees in the summer time in the middle of the 
night. Is it the nature of the bees or wasps?—E. Y. 

11366.-Drive well tubee.-CoL Gwen's patent 
Who can say where they am to be obtained 7— A. B. C. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

It 1b well to continue to look ahead and take 
care to supply oneself in good lime with all ap¬ 
pliances necessary to the successful carrying on 
of modern bee keeping, in connection with the 
bar frame hive. 

Sectional super boxes in which to obtain 
pure comb honey are a great acquisition. In 
no other way can honey be obtained in so in¬ 
viting and saleable a form. These sections are 
made by machinery, of white wood, of a tough 
nature, and were formerly imported in large 
quantities from America, bat are now manufac¬ 
tured in this country from English wood—Lime 
tree and Sycamore. They are made of a size to 
hold, when filled, just one pound of honey. They 
are manufactured all in one piece, being sold in 
the flat by the hundred, and merely have to be 
folded; the thin shavings left in three of the 
corners, after grooving, being sufficient to hold 
them together when the dovetailed ends are 
joined. It is neoessary to wet the joints before 
folding, or they are liable to break; by the use 
of a block, however, they can be folded perfectly 
true without risk of breakage, and if a little 
thin glue be used in the joints of the sections 
they are much strengthened thereby, although, if 
no glue be used, the bees will propolise the 
joints together, and make them sufficiently firm. 
They have to be furnished with the comb founda¬ 
tion treated of in the last article, and are plaoed 
in crates on the top of bar frame hives when 
honey is coming in freely, the bees readily 
storing their surplus honey in them. Strips of 
wood, zinc, or tin are plaoed between eaoh sec¬ 
tion box, which insures flatness and even thiok- 
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ness of combs; without these separators the 
combs would be built out beyond the width of 
the section, and cause much trouble in removal. 
Sections are also worked in the body of the 
hive, being placed in wide frames next the brood 
nest, a sheet of queen excluder intervening. By 
this arrangement surplus honey can often be 
obtained when the bees are not disposed to store 
at the top of the hive. These wide section 
frames have only a bottom bar and two ends, 
which are kept firm by wood separators. 

Bbe veil. — Although many experienced 
apiarians perform all operations without pro- 
tection of either veil or gloves it is not wise for 
the beginner to go amongst his bees without 
having at least his face protected, as being safe 
from the possibility of being stung insures cool¬ 
ness and confidence—qualities so essential to 
the successful performance of all operations with 
bees. A bee veil can be made of ooarse net 
about 1 yard by 18 inches. The ends can be 
fastened together and a piece of elastic inserted 
in a hem round the top; this will fit round the 
crown of the hat, the lower part being tucked in 
the coat at the neck. The rim of the hat will 
keep the veil from the face and immunity from 
stings be secured. Bee veils can, however, be 
purchased very cheaply ready made, some hav¬ 
ing finely.woven wire instead of net, which 
obviates the probability of the wind blowing the 
veil against the face—an event which a savage 
bee will sometimes make the most of by taking 
the opportunity of inserting its sting in a pro¬ 
minent feature of the apiarians face. Another 
very useful companion to the bee-keeper is the 

Smokes, by the use of which bees can be sub¬ 
dued and handled with impunity. It consists of 
a tin tube with bellows attached. Lighted 
touch-wood, brown 'paper, or fustian rags are 
placed in the lower part of the tube, the smoke 
from which is puffed by the bellows as required 
into any part of the hive. The effect of blowing 
smoke amongst the bees is to cause them to fill 
themselves with honey—a precaution theyalways 
take on being alarmed. It is found that they 
will seldom sting when in this gorged state. In 
order, therefore, to make them harmless, it is only 
necessary to puff into the hive a little smoke 
from the smoker a minute or so before commenc¬ 
ing operations upon a hive, care being taken not 
to give an overdose of smoke so as to stupefy 
them. Sprinkling bees with their syrup also 
has a very soothing effect. They busy themselves 
in licking up the syrup, and seem to forget their 
anger. If the 6moker be placed on end, the fuel 
will continue to burn a long time, there being 
sufficient draught through the tube to keep it 
smouldering. 

Queen excluders consist of sheets of zinc 
having rectangular perforations, these perfora¬ 
tions being of sufficient size to allow the worker 
bees to pass through them, but being too small 
to admit the queen or drones. A sheet of ex¬ 
cluder zinc is fixed to a frame, which can be 
dropped into the hive at any part desired, thus 
confining the queen to as many bars of comb as 
deemed necessary for brood rearing. The 
workers pass through the perforations into the 
honey chamber ana store their surplus honey 
there in frames or sections, which are removed 
as filled. S. S. G. 

Boxrvorih. 


Do pigs pay ?—So asks J. Edward Yaux 
in Gardening. Yes, they do, and right well. 
Let Mr. Grunter grind his own Barley, then you 
know he has it. If he has plenty to eat, dean 
water to drink, and a dry bed, with run each 
day in field* a road just to pick up a bit of soil, 
he wants ho more, and will pay good interest 
for trouble Pardon me, but never measure 
food, always use the scale. I know some millers 
do not like it, but I know a reason.— Mole. 

I read with great interest in your paper the 
experience of Mr. J. E. Vaux with his pigs. 
I cannot see what he has gained by fatting his 
own pigs. You can buy a fat pig 15 score 12 lbs. 
(312 lbs.) at 9s. per score, which is a fraction 
under 5£d. per lb.; and if he weighs his meat 
as he is putting it in salt, and again when it is 
dry, he will find that a penny per lb. will be 
under the mark to allow for sinking weight. 
The market price of barley meal, I believe, is 
13s. per sack—of course, that will make a great 
difference. I think barley meal will produoe 
the cheapest meat, but Indian meal will fat a 
pig quickest. Fatting pigs will pay fanner 


during cheese-making; cottagers will not reap 
much benefit by them. I knew a working man 
who rented a quarter acre of ground and raised 
a lot of Parsnips; he boiled them and mixed 
them with Indian meal, and sold his two pigs to 
the butcher at 11s. per score. Those pigs paid 
him £ 2, but pigs were dear then.— Son of 
Adam. 


POULTRY. 

Diarrhoea. — Novice. — You will nearly 
always find with Brahmas that the feathers or 
fluff about the vent beoome foaled, but if the 
looseness be not great no notice need be taken 
of it, although, of coarse, before exhibiting, the 
part must be thoroughly cleansed with soap and 
warm water. It certainly detracts from the 
appearance of the birds, more especially with 
light Brahmas. If, however, diarrhoea is 
decidedly present among the flock, they should 
be fed for a day or two on well-boiled rice 
sprinkled with powdered chalk. Do not give 
them the very cheap broken rice sometimes sold 
under the name of “chicken rice," but some 
good sound stuff. Only give water after meals, 
and a very good plan is to boil a stick or two of 
Cinnamon in the water and give when cold. 
Cayenne pepper is also very good and may be 
sprinkled on the rice. In very severe cases the 
patient must be confined in a warm dry place, 
and a pill consisting of equal parts powdered 
chalk and barley-meal, moistened with spirits of 
camphor, should be given morning and evening 
Food and drink as above.— Andalusian. 

Breeding pigeons— I should feel obliged if any 
correspondent would favour me with a remedy for the 
following:—I keep a number of pigeons, blue rocks, 
dragons, Ac., but i never can get any young ones. I flud 
eggs deserted, young pigeons dead in the nest, Ac., but 
none brought to maturity. What can be the reason?— 
T. H. B. H. 

Aylesbury ducks.— I bought some white Ayles¬ 
bury ducks, they have red legs and light beaks. I am 
told they are not pure, and ought to have light legs. 1 
should be glad if someone would give me some informa¬ 
tion on the subject. Some of them lay blue eggs.—G. C. 
Smith. 

Best fowls.—Dorkings are the best birds for table 

E urpoees, as they carry a large quantity of white meat, 
ut they are not good layers in confinement, and being 
delicate they are difficult to rear. The best cross for the 
table are Game and Dorkings, as they make capital table 
birds and are ready to kill at ten weeks old, but can be 
kept much longer.—A. M. H. 

DiarrbCBS In fowls.—The best cure, and one I have 
always found most suooessful, for fowls suffering from 
diarrhoea is brandy mixed with barley meal and made 
into pills. This should be given twice a day until the 
fowls are cured.— A. M. H. 

Silver pheasants.—Would anyone kindly (tell me 
of the right colour of a silver-pencilled pheasant oockf I 
got one sent me and its plumsge is brown, silver tall, red 
ears, and white and dark head. —W. B. 


AQUARIA; 

MANAGEMENT OF AN AQUARIUM. 

If m A. B. B." desires to be successful in the 
management of a fresh water aquarium, he must 
bear in mind the principles on which aquaria 
are established, namely, that the animal and 
vegetable life must balance each other, also that 
the situation is very important, whether placed 
in a north or south aspect, and also the tempe¬ 
rature of the room in which the aquarium is 
situated. As I was very successful about twenty 
years ago with both fresh and salt water 
aquaria, I will give the result of my experience. 
In the first place, avoid putting in soil; let only 
coarse sand, or, better still, fine shingle (well 
washed and free from sea-salt) be put in to the 
extent of 2 inches or 3 inches at the bottom; 
put in the plants some time before introducing 
the fishes, in order that the oxygen given out by 
the growing plants may be able to support fish 
life. 2nd. Begin with only a few fish, one or 
two to the gallon is quite sufficient, and these 
must be only small ones, as minnows, stickle¬ 
backs, or very small goldfish or carp are the 
best. 3rd. Avoid changing the water, and put 
in clear water; rain water, if clean, is the best, 
except in towns; but spring water, if 
not too hard, will do very well. Should 
the green confervoid growth appear on the 
glass, only remove the growth from the front 
glass with a piece of sponge fastened on to a stick, 
or anold nail brush tied on to a piece of wood 
at one end. The green growth on the stones 
should not be removed, as it tends more than 
any other plant to keep up the oxygen, for the 
life of the fish depends upon plenty of oxygen 


in the water. 4th. A south aspect is the wont 
place to have an aquarium in; east is the beat, ns 
the morning sun is beneficial; the mid-day sun in 
summer causes the fish to gasp, and tends to cause 
too much vegetable growth. 5th. YallisnOtia 
spiralis is the best water plant; Hydrooharismor- 
sus ran® (Frogbit) is a very good and interest¬ 
ing plant, though much liked by water snails. 
Anacharis Alsinastrum (Water Thyme) is also a 
good plant for giving off oxygen, but grows 
rather too fast, and has a tendency to choke up 
the tank; put in at first, the aquarium will be 
sooner able to support fish life, and, if growing 
quickly, might gradually be taken out as the 
Yallisneria increases in growth. Some of the 
Lemnse (Duckweeds) may be put in as soon as 
they grow in the various ponds around,and will be 
interesting and useful for a few weeks, especially 
if microscopical subjects are desired. 6th. In 
feeding the fish, Mr. C. P. Stewart’s suggestion of 
last week, namely, dried beef steak, is a very good 
one. Do not, however, give bread if the wateria to 
be kept clean and not thick, as bread easily decom¬ 
poses, and if given, the excess should be removed 
in a few hours. 6th. A few snails are useful if 
much green growth comes on the glass, but 
beware of introducing the common pond snail 
(Lymnea stagnalis), as he will eat anything in 
the shape of vegetable life, and is very fond of 
Yallisneria and Frogbit. Planorbis corneas (the 
horny coil shell) andPaludina vivipara are good 
snails, and clear the glass of the confervoid 
growth, but in an irregular way; the sponge on 
the stick I have mentioned will still be necessary 
for the front glass in order to have a good view 
of the interior. Yery few snails are,, however, 
required if sunlight is kept out of the aquarium, 
except for about one hour early in the morning. 
If these rules are attended to, as “ A B. B.” gains 
experience he will find out the aquarium to be 
a source of interest and pleasure, and not one 
of mortification and loss of time. Before con¬ 
cluding, allow me to warn “A.B. B. n against 
introducing the beetle called the water tiger, as 
he is a most carnivorous creature and the larvae 
will kill all the fish. A few caddis flies in their 
beautiful and curious cases, also the aquatic 
diving spiders are most interesting and harmless. 
If newts are put io, or tadpoles, a piece of cork 
(flat) must be allowed to float on the surface of 
the water. A piece of glass raised about half- 
an-inch above the rim is useful to keep the 
dust out of the water and prevent evaporation. 
Of course, when the water becomes low from 
evaporation a little more must be added at the 
same temperature as the room in which the 
aquarium is situated. In the winter, place 
the tank out of reach of frost, especially on 
cold nights, or an ugly crack in the glass may 
cause the loss of most of the creatures in the 
aquarium, and make such a mess of the room 
that the aquarium will be considered a nuisance. 
Should the aquarium ever require cleaning out 
or rearranging, draw off the water with a 
syphon, and be careful not to remove the green 
moss growing on the stones, but if it is rather 
dirty or decayed, carefully wash these stones in 
a stream of clean water, and then replace them 
in the tank. I have, I believe, mentioned all the' 
necessary points to be attended to in stocking 
and managing an aquarium, and as they are 
the result of some five years’ experience, I trust 
that “ A. B. B.” will be successful in his efforta. 

I am sure he will find the study of the animal 
and vegetable life I have mentioned moat 
interesting and instructive. 

W. J. Lancaster. 

-If u Constant Reader,” will carry out 

the following details, I think he cannot fail to 
be successful. Cover the bottom of the aqua¬ 
rium with a layer of silver sand, wadhed as 
clean as possible, and not less than 1£-inches La 
depth, and on this an inch of shingle or small 
pebbles will prevent the fish from disturbing the 
sand. Yallisneria spiralis is a good plant* but ia 
rather dear, and I should recommend a variety aa 
follows, which I have seen growing and now poss¬ 
ess. Yallisneria spiralis, Alisma natua, My- 
riophyllum spicatum, Ranunculus aquatilis, and 
Anacharis Alsinastrum. If these cannot be pro¬ 
cured nearer home, Messrs. W.& J. Birkenhead,of 
Sale, Manchester, will supply them per post. But 
I should advise “Constant Reader” to obtain 
several plants of Yallisneria, as many of the 
failures complained of are to be traced to the 
insufficient supply of plant life. The plants 
should be planted in the sand, and the shingle or 
pebbles added afterwards. After filling with 
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FLOWI 


Esthetic 


W ith real ^Esthetic nadfe 
Easily cultivated out-of-doors, wiu>. 

struct'ons, price la 0d., post free l^TTaT 

HOOPER & CO., 

OOVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


R. W. BEEDELL 

Begs to state that Plants and Seeds that can 
be forwarded by PARCEL8 POST are carefully 
packed and sent free over Is. 

3COO Gloxinias. Dry bulbs, the best strain guaran¬ 
teed, Sa per dot 

My la packet of Annuals contains 14 packets of first-class 
flower seeda with full cultural directiona Single Dahlia 
White Queen. Paragon, Scarlet Gem, and otheia separately 
or mixed, 3d. and fid per packet. 


DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce HUANTED, POLYANTHUSES, finest named 

AV that they are constantly receding applications from ** sorts, such as Cheshire Favourits, Exile, Napoleon, he., 
gardeners seeking sltuat'ons. and they will be happy to supply 4c. Exhibition sorts. Lari™ or small quantities—Kindly 
any lady or gentleman with particulars, he —St. John's Nur- send full particulars to RYDER and SON, Sale, Man- 
series. Worcester. chaster. 



JOHN LAING & GO. 

Our choioe Strains are unequalled. 
Primula, white or red. Is. and 2s. 6d. per pkt. 
Begonia.Calceolaria,Oyclamen, Is. it 2s. fid. 
Gloxinia, Cineraria, Panry, Is. 64. 4 2s. 6d. „ 
Mignonette, 6d. per oz ; Sweet Peas. 4d. per oz. 
Alters,Stocks,Dahlias. Petunias, 6d. 4 Is pkt 
Wallflowers, Zinnias, Marigolds. 3d. per pkt. 
Seedsmen, Forest Hill. S E. 


flHOICE SEEDS.-Cyclamen. Wigeina' strain, "DEACHEYS CATALOGUE.—Begonias. Chry- 
7<L per packet. Musk, thousands of plants from one " santhemums, Fuchsias, Gladiolus, Phlox, Pansies, Violas 
packet. Aster, Auricula, Begonia, Balsam, Carnation, Hello- seeds. Interesting Instructions for culture, 3d.—To purchasers 


packet. Aster, Auricula, Begonia, Balsam, Carnation, Helio- 
t -ope. Petunia, Pink, Primrose, all colours. Ten-week btock, 
Verbena, fid. per packet. Phlox Drummondi grand i flora. 
Polyanthus. Pansy, fancy, all 4d per packet. Pyrethrum, 
Antirrhinum. Canary Creeper, Evening Scented Stock, 
Miles’ Spiral Mignonette, Ornamental Beet. Violet Sensitive 
Plant Tobacco Plant all 3d. per packet and any other seeds. 

TELEGRAPH CUCUMBER (warranted), 16 

A seeds, la. ; 7 seeds, fid. .post free. 

Write for Midget Catalogue of 

pnOICE FLOWER SEEDS in email quantities 
VJ and NEW PLANTKpost free. 

^TCOTIAJNA AFFlNiS, 6d. per packet. 
piNERARLA, Covent Garden, per packet, 2a.6d. 

U and is 6d. or 100 seeds, fid. 

QALCEOLARIA, prize strain, per packet. Is., 
DRIMUJLA SINENSI8 FIMBRIATA. Same 

A strain as I sent ont last season. Per paoket, 2s. fid. and 
la fid., or IB seeds, 7d., post free. 

The Nurseries, Wellington, Surrey 

AND AT 

74, NORTH END, 

CROYDON. _ 

DANSIES.—100 well-rooted, autumn trans- 

A planted plants from open ground post free. 3s., in eight 
iffarUe varieties, or three separate colours for bedding as 
desired.—J. W. GALVIN. Nurseries Roscommon. 


seeds. Interesting Instructions for culture, 3d.—To purchasers 
free —Klugskere well. Devon. _ 

PEACHEY’S PANSIES, all best new and old. 

A J Twelve superb named show and fancy, 3s. 6cL, free; 
seed. Is. packet Catalogue.—R. W. BEACHEY, Klnga- 
k erswell Devonthlre. _ 

PEACHEY’S POLYANTHUS.—Real giants. 

AJ White, yellow, crimson, laced, Jtc,; good blooming plants, 
* ' doien. Been, white. 


2s. fid. dozen ; extra large, 
yellow, laced, la packet. Mi 
fid. and Is.—Kingskerswe" ~ 


; extra large, 3s. fid. doten. Been, white, 
la packet. Mixed, all colours, finest quality 
Ingskerswell, Devonshire._ 


Brier, bushy. 3 feet, 6d. each.- 
*c.. Hereford. 


i iw, aa i■ uc | owtwk 

4 HICKS, Florists, 


FLOWER SEEDS. 

Wa have pleasure In offering genuine seeds of last season’s 
growth of the most popular varieties of Flowers and Vege¬ 
table« in Penny Packets, as under:—Customers' Selection, 
ICO varieties. 7a fid. ; 60 varieties, 4s.; 25 varieties, 2s.; 12 
varieties, la 2d., poet free. List for selection, with sample 
packet and testimonials, on receipt of penny stamp. 

ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., 

Seed Merchants & Nurserymen, GREAT YARMOUTH, j 

r Tu KUCHARIS AMAZONICA, one be&uti- 

ful Scarlet Taosonla Van Volxemi, one Scarlet Tro- 
P*o!um, will flower all the summer, and one Begonia metal- 
jca, the fiveplanU free for 2a 6A, worth more than double 
he amount.—MAIRIS 4 CO., Weston in-Gordano, Bristol. 

THE BEAUTIFUL MAlDEN-RAIRTERN8, 

A Adiantam cardiochlsenum, Adlantum oonclnnum latum, 
wo lovely Begonias, will flower all the summer, tiro scarlet 
'-piphyiluma and two greenhouse climbers, beautifully 
negated: the eightplants correctly named, free 2s 64. 
- M A TI L TH 4 OO.. Weston-in-Gordano. Bristol. 

&OSE8 OfJ OWN ROOTS. — WonderfolH 

IB cheap; from 10 Inches to 10 Inches high ; strong plants* 
’ill soon bloom* Isabella Sprunt, Souvenir d’Ellae, Ho* 
lire. Gloire de Dijon, and Niphetos fbe*t white Rose) the 
rs for 2a fid., or per dozen oa, tree. — Matrih ft OO., 
farton-in- Got -dano, BrtstoL _ 

?ERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Malden-hair 

• Fern*, two varieties ; two lovely Begonias, fuchsioides 
ad Snowflake, and B>x Begonias, with beautifully marked 
avet, 2a <4., Cm -MAIRI8 4 OO.. Weston-in-Gordano, 
pistol _ 

pHE beantifnl Fern, Davallia Novse-Zelandiae, 

L two Begonia fuchsioides, one Tradescantia and one Ly- 
•flodium. both beautifully variegated : two Coleus (beat 1882 
■rieties), and one Maiden hair Fern, the 8 plants, 2s. fid. free, 
as than bait usual ptica—MAIRIS 4 OO., Weston-in- 

ordao o, BrtstoL __ 

Price Sixpenoe each. 

7EGBTABLK LIFE and FLOWERLESS 

• PLANTS, by N. Danvers; Illustrated Natural History, 
kitten In language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
lid who can read; HUGHES’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
DMKROUS DIAGRAMS ; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. 
ITH MAP OF WORLD, 3s. 6d.— Philip 4 Son, Pub- 
hen, 32, Fleet St., E.O., and Liverpool 


BEACH EY, Klngskerswell. _ 

■DEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Cut- 

AJ tings, splendid collection. Incurved, Japanese, Pom pone, 
la. 2 d. do zen: rooted plants, 2s. fid. dozen, free.—R. W 
BEACHEY, Klngskerswell, Devonshire. _ 

■REACHEYS GREENHOUSE PLANTS.- 

A J Fuchsias, twelve strong double and single, named, 2s 6d.; 
twelve extra strong, 4s. 6d ; twelve grand new, 3s.; Gera¬ 
niums, twelve finest double and single. Darned, 4s. 6d.; free. 
Catalogue.—Klngskerswell, Devon _ 

UEACHEY’S GLADIOLUS.—Twelve cplendid 

U named varieties, different colours, large bulbs, fis ; twelve 
extra superb, 8t. fid.; twelve brenohleytnsis, Is. fid. List. 
—KiDgw kersweM, Dev on._ 

QTRAWBEKRIES.—Capital roots, 4s. per 100. 

KJ List, containing descriptions of the best sorts, free — 
BICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Met- 

c hants. Worcester. __ 

flARNATIONS and Picotees.—Seedlings from 

v Carter's celebrated strain, all colours. 12 for Is.; 25 for 
Is. 9d., free; good strong plants to bloom; 12 very extra 
strong. Is. fid, free.—S. BHEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect 
H ouse, Hel per._ 

PANSIES, Show and Fancy, beat collection in 

A England, the cream of all the most noted raisers and 
the latest new varieties ; good plants, correctly named, either 
Show or Fancy. 12 for 3s. ; 24 for 5i fid , free.—8. 8HEPPER- 
SON, Florist, Prospect House, Belper. _ 

AURICULAS, — The old-fashioned single 

XX yellow, very fragrant, soon bloom, 12 for 2s., free— 
S BHEPPERSON, Florist, Belper._ 


AURICULAS (alpines). a fine collection, all 
O L colours, plants to bloom, 12 for 2s.; 6 for Is. 2d., free.— 
8. BHEPPERSON, Florist, Belper. _ 

UU ALLFLOWER S.— Covent Garden Dark. 

* T Carter’s New Tom Thumb, Golden and Double German, 
all large bushy plants, 12 for la, 25 for Is. 9<L ; all free.—S. 
BHEPPERSON. Florist, Prospect House. Belper. _ 

TTOLLY HOCKS. — Chater’s strains, strong 

-LA plants to bloom this season all colours, 12 for 2s., free.— 
8. BHEPPERSON, Florist. Belper. _ 

TJAISIES, a fine collection of best sorts, 20 

A J blooming plants, named in »ix distinct sorts for Is., 40 
for Is 9d., free.—8. 8HEPPERSON, Florist, Belper. 

POLYANTHUS, the old-fashioned Jack-in- 

A the-Green, very rare and curious, 6 distinct named for 
2s, free.— 8. 8HEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect Home, 

Belper. _ 

flEUM COCCINEUM, double scarlet, very 
VJI fine for decoration or ont floweis; 12 good plants for la; 
25. Is. 9d., free,—8 BHEPPERSON. Florist, Bel p er. 

OTRAWBERRY PLANTS to fruit this year; 

O the two beet paying b rts are Improved Biack Prince 
and Brown's Wonder; 50 of eaoh for 2 b. 61., free.—8. 
BHEPPERSON. Florist, Belper._ 


Googli 


nANTERBU KY BElLS, unrivalled collec- 

v tions, all the new colours and new improved forms 
double and single. go*d plants to bloom, 12 for la, 25 for 
la 9d, free.—S. BHEPPERSON. Florist, Prospect House, 

Belper. ____ 

HOLE US, new and grand sorts, including Lord 
L O. Beresford. Columbine, and Mrs. Webb. 6 well-rooted 
plants, free, la.fid.—A. B. McCALLUM, Kimberley, Not- 

Mnghflm 


1 O SPLENDID FUCHSIAS In 12 select named 

Aal kinds for 2a 6d . including choice doubles and singlea 
25 for 4s. 6d. These are well rooted and will bloom early, fi 
new varieties of 1882 for 2s. All are poet free.—RYDER and 
BON. Sale. Manchester _ 

lO BRILLIANT COLEUS in 12 select 

A At named kinds for 3s.. including Mrs. Baxter andCannell’s 
Smart. Well rooted and well coloured, 26 for 5s. All post 
free —RYDER and BON. Sale, Manch enter _ 

AURICULAS.—Superb varieties, nice well 

xx. rooted plants, will all bloom this Bpring. A ve*y fine 
strain of the Alpines so meful for border decoration ; qui'o 
hardy mixed varieties. 4a 6d. per doz Nice little plants 
of Gentiana acaulis, one of the prettiest hardy plants 9d. 
each. All are post free.—RYDER and SON, SaIo, Man- 
chcater. _ 

TROUBLE WHITE ROCKET, Is. pr pair; 

AJ double purple Rocket, Is. per pair; six named Poly¬ 
anthus for border deooration, for 2s., or the collection of ten 
plants for 3s. 6d.; all post free. Rockets are rare h trdy plants, 
and should be In every herbaceous border.—RYDER and 
S ON, Bale, Manchest er._ 

TATEST BRIGHTON GEM, an exceedingly 

v * dwarf bedding Geranium, a brilliant bloomer and 
capital winter flowerer. Quite a new variety. Being over¬ 
stocked. offered cheap. Good plants, struck last August, per 
dozen 3s . 25 for fis fid.; others offered cheap to make room. 
Good plants of Vesuvius and Wonderful at 2s. 91. per dozen. 
Distinction, one of the neatest little Geraniums In aommerce. 
a pretty bedder or for pots, 6 for 2s.; Happy Thought, 6 for 
Is. 6d.; all are carriage free.—RYDER and SON, 8ale, 
Manchester. _ 

PAIR MAIDS OF FRANCE, or Doable White 

A Bachelor's Button (Ranunculus aconitifolius plenus). 
one of the prettiest old-fashioned hardy floweis. The small, 
double white flowers are most exquisitely farmed and are* 
produced in grest profusion ; will nuoceed anywhere, is an 
ornament to any flower herder. Flowers are quite in place 
in the ehoicest bouquet. Well rooted plants, la 6d. per pair, 
4s per half dozen. Delphiniums, splendid seedling varieties 
which surpass many of the named kinds ; the* produce fine 
spikes of flowers, 1 foot to 2 feet in length, and are described 
by an eminent floii*t as the noblest of hardy plants ; per 
dozen well rooted plants. 3s. 6d.; all are post free.—RYDER 
and SON, Sale, Manchester. _ 

pOLOURED PRIMROSES are among the moat 

v beautiful of our hardy spring flowering plants ; colours 
range from the deepest ruby-rea to the most delicate of the 
lighter shades Fine stcut well-rooted plants just ihewing, 
flower the production of a celebrated florist. 6 for Is. 6d., 12 
for 2s. 9d.; double white Primroses, most beautiful and rare, 

3 for ls.6d , 6 for 2s. 9d.; both quite hardy and will succeed in 

any garden; carriage free.— RYDER 4 bON, 8*le, Man¬ 
chester.__ 

PK1MSON BEDDING CALCEOLARIA, style 

\J of plant similar to the ordinary yellow bedding variety. 
Flowers of a deep glowing crimson, and produced in very 
large trusted. Should be purchased now and kept in cold 
frame till May ; makes a most brilliant display in border; 
well-rooted plant*, parcel poet free, 2s. fid. per doz.—RYDER 

4 BON. Sale, Manchester. _ 

pUCUMBER PLANTS. - Telegraph, Blue 

\J Gown. Tender and True. Paragon, and Climax ; all ex¬ 
cellent varieties, Is. each; two or more, 9d. each; free per 
par oela post -RYDER 4 EON . Sale, Manchester. _ 

THE SALE PANSIES.—At the great Man- 

A cheater exhibitions our Sale Florists nave defeated 
again and again celebrated growers from ail rarta of the 
kingdom. A selection of 12 named varieties for 3s., includ¬ 
ing the most superb fancies. 25 for 5s. fid. All carriage free; 
well rooted plants.—RYDER and SON. Bale. Manchester. 

19 FINE BOEDER CARNATIONS for 4b. 

A Lt Fine plants, all splendid decorative double varieties, 
mixed, inoludiDg th« scented scarlet Clove. These are sure to 
give satisfaction. Rarer sorts for exhibition, or very choice 
garden decoration as follows: 12 grand named Carnations 
for 6s. ; 12 superb named Picotees for fis.; 12 very choice 
named Pinks for 6s. The collection of 4 doz plants for 20s. 
Now is an excellent time to plant. All are quite hardy, are 
well rooted, and are really good plants. Carriage free to any 
address.—RYDER and SON, Bale, Manchester. _ 

QINGLE DAHLIAS.— Seedlings from finest 

O newest named kinds, well roDtcd. will make line plants 
by May, per dozen, 2s., free.— RYDER 4 SON, Bale, Man¬ 
chester._ 

UuUVAKDlA Alfred Mtuner, B. Hogarth, 
A) R. President Garfield. B Vreelaudi; one of each for 2s. ; 
French Lavender, fid. each, 4«. per dozen; Begonia fuch- 
sioidea, 6d each, 4s. per dozen ; Lemon-scented Verbenas, fid. 
each, 4s. per dozen ; Abutilons, ohoioest varietiei to name, 
fid. and 4s. 6d. per dozen; Calceolarias (herbaceous), from 
unrivalled strain, 2«. 6d per dozes ; O. Golden Gem, from 
store pots, autumn struck. Is. 6d per dozen, 8a. per 100; 
He iotrope White Lady. Hi President Garfield, Cd. each. 
4s. fid per do.en; Sempervivum arachnoifleum (Cobweb 
Houseleek), fid. each; Fuchsias, new of 1883, Is. eaoh; 
Fuohsiai, new of 1E82. 9d. each ; Fuchiias, choicest and most 
select older kinds, 3d. each, or assorted, 6s. per dozen; 
Baxifraga sarmentosa. an elegant basket plant, fid. each; 
Geraniums, scented-leaved, in variety. 6 L each, 4s. dozen. 
Cash with order, post free.—JOHN LEMAN, Olantigh 
Nursery, Pudding Lane, Chlgwell Row, Essex. 

Original from 
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m SCOTCH w ninjcnQi 
SPECIALITIES. UHn I Lno 

- SEEDS OP 

ENGLISH GROWERS BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


33 Yx AM. 


LLA, and MANSION; all saved 
,m the finest sleeks in the kingdom. 


growers, from the purest stock* and best strains in cul- 

Srttoa,U certain to give great aatWMtton. 

for general and exhibition purposes are not to be excelled. 

Per ox.—*. d. 

BEET, Prise Stock .. - - - - 1 ° 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, extra - - ..10 

BROCCOLI, Grange’s Early x - - •• * ° 

, Addison's Midwinter - | « 

lf Gordon’s Late.. — — - s 

CABBAGE, Dwarf York .. - - “ [ ® 

„ McEwan's, true - **. 0 8 

" extra early. The earliest 

” of all Cabbages .. -. ..16 

CURLED GREENS, extra fine - -. - 0 6 

LEEK, Musselburgh, true .. - ... •• 2 0 

, Henry's Prize, true, unsurpassed for ex¬ 
hibition, per packet 6d. 

PARSLEY, Edinburgh prise - - « 1 0 

SAVOY, extra fine stock .. - - •• 0 ® 

TURNIP, Golden Ball, hardier, finer In texture, 
and superior in flavour to the English 
saved .. - - •• - <> < 

FLOWER SEEDS. 

Per packet—a d. 

AURICULA, Alpine - - .. la & 2 6 

MARIGOLD, African Lemon - .. •• ° g 


OF EASY CULTURE and specially 
ADAPTED for AMATEUR GARDENERS 

Carters’ 2s. 6d. Box of Floral 
Beauties 

Contains 12 varieties of easy cultivation, sent post 


Carters’ 5s. Box of Floral Beauties 

Contains 25 varieties of easy cultivation, sent poa: 
_ free. __ 

Carters’ 10s Box of FloralBeautie* 


Contains 60 varieties of ea»y cultivation, sent pos 
free. __ 


The HALF-CROWN PACKET of Hardy Annuals eon- 
talns—24 splendid varieties of easy culture, including above. ] 
»lso stocks. Asters, Phlox Drummondi. French and African 
Marlff'Ps, Pagetes. Candytuft (new carmine), Wb it la via 
irranditiora, Zinnia elegans. and fourteen other varieties, 
including four packet! of Eveblabtino Flowers 
MAHOODS POPULAR COLT ECTION8 of jF.STHETIJ 
F LOWERS 

are the admiration of all, and ehou'A be included in every 

^a^SPLENDID VARIETIES, Including Single Dahlia. 
Tall and Dwarf Sunflowers. Chrysautht mum tricolor, and 
the most popular varieties of the season, price Is. 6d. 18 
varieties, including above, for 2s. 6d. 


Carters’ Large Boxes, 

Price, 168., 21 b., 42a-, 638., and 84s., 


Carters’ Invicta Lawn Seeds, 

Price per pound, is. 0CL ; per bushel, SOs., cam 
paid. _ 


Carters’ Grass Seeds for Tenni 
and Cricket Grounds, 

6d. per packet; 


p., Is. 6d. and 2 b Cu. »~. 
20s. per bushel, carriage free. 


Carters’ Practical Gardener. 

Now ready, 11th Edition, 81it Thousand. Price li 


2 6 THE QUEEN S ( By Royal 
2 6 ■{ Command 

8EED8MEN, ( to 


PRINCE of WAU 


Seed and Nursery Establishment, Putney, London, 


Chrysanthemum cuttings, 


POST FREE. 


BARR & 80 


VO ACRFS DAFFODILS. _ 

grounds, Lower Tooting. Nearly 600 varieties. 


XA from 60 best varieties, 2s. per 100; rooted cuttings, 3«. 
ICO: Geranium cuttings, 20 varieties, 6s. per 100; autumn- 
struck plants. Is. 6d. dozen ; Fuchsia cuttings and Coleus 
cuttings, 6d. der dor. j Erica. 9d. each ; Camellia, 2*. each , 
good p lants.—W, CUlliLINQFORD. Forest Gate, E. _ 

QEEDS in Illustrated Packets.— Annuals, 
O hardy and tender ; Perennials and Biennials, all 12 
packets well filled. Is., post free Is. 2d. ; vegetable seeds. 12 
packets. Is., poet free Is. 2d.; purchaser’s selection.—W. 
OULLINGFORD, Forest Gate, E._ 

■DEAT, PEAT.—8plendid brown fibrous Peat, 

Jl on rail, 3s per sack, £1 per ton. Yellow Maiden Loam 
same price. Oocoa-Dur Fibre Is. per sack ; truck load, 30i 


admitted to impect. Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satan 


QIX choice Greenhouse Plants in distinct vj 
O ties, of easy cultivation, euch as Plumbago caps 
Pilea museosa, Begonia et mperflorens, Dracaena rindia 
all from single pote. 2s 6d. post free.— J. F. DACE, Si 
Cott age Nurseiy. High Street, Leyton. _ 

■PLAINK, the best White Japanese Chry 

Xl themum for furnishing cm bloc me ; thne strong pi 
free. Is.—J. F. DA^E, High Street. Leyton. 

PLUMBAGO CAPENS18, profuse bloo: 

X lovely shade blue, should be in every guenhouse 
p lants, Is., free.—J. F. DAC E. High Street, Leyton. 

cn nnn DAHLIAS.—Catalogues on a; 
DUiUUU cation. - KELWAY A SON, Lam 


JOHN D0WNIE, 


SEEDSMAN, 


X bushy, best exhibition van., 9s. per doz.; Hybrids on | 
own roots, very strong and bushy 8s. per doe., 49s. per 100, 
free. - H. 8CHMKLZER k CO., 71, Waterloo Btreet, 

Glasgow __ 

PRIZE STAGE CARNATIONS and Picoteea 

X in about E00 finest named varieties, extra strong plants 
from siDgle pots, dozen. 6s ; per 100. 35s ; per 50, 20e. List free 
on application. -H. BCHMELZER k CO., 71, Waterloo 


^ * I W ■ W ■_ Somersetshire. 

Collections of Vegetable Seeds, 2 jSS? 

^ name, 12 Py« 

Comprising only the very best varieties, from ggrisSflilNG 

5s to £4 4s. qarnat: 

Delivered poet and carriagr© our Actionf 

Carnations ai 

Flower Seed Collections, 

Compowd ol ter, .how, .ml ,we»t imelltag Tuietlei, to BKl’KNING 
twelve*dlstlnct sorts, Is. In larger quantities and with -q EA 

cultural directions, eta, 2s. 6<L, post free. H 


Large Assortment of Seed of^hls valuable esculent to give this variety a triaL It 

' AJC ® ^ . . , . Stock is yet but little known (Vida GarOtntr*' CAi 

Potatoes in stock. 

Speoial price, for quantities. lemaB. oartU »«i. roddto, to, 

To suit the requirements of all customers, any rariety niGANTIC CLEARANCE 8ALE.-I 
and any quantity of VEGETABLE ^D FLOWER \J rden flowe rs, Pansies, Violas, Alpines, Ao- 
RKFDS POTATOES, etc., supplied, and only those which lftnU educed from 4a to Is. Id. per dozen. C 

8 to i" wkJS »d ol be.t quwllt,. SSftSaifitSf*. 

__ Btechford. Birmingham _ 4 

CATALOGUES gratis and post free on application. Everyone desires an early dish of Pe 

. - m A I Many sort# claim to be the earliest, but none have yet t 

E, J» JARMAN, Laxton’s “Earliest of AJ 

THE PEOPLE’S SEEDSMAN, 


PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES.—A f 

X lot of well-grown, dwarf-trained, healthy Trees.—A| 
t o Mr. COOPER, F.R.H.8., Oa ic ot Gardens, Reading, Be 

flKNTLEMEN HAVING WASTE OR t 

U PROFITABLE LAND should apply for “ Pasaphle 
Nut Trees.’’ to Mr. COOPER, F.R.H.S., Oaicot Card 
Reading. BerkB _ 

8PRING OATALOQCH NOW READY 

FLOWER SEEDS, Poet Free. 

Is., 2e., 3a., & 6 b. 

Ztfree 
VFGFTARI F RFFF 


parcels Quarts. 3s. 6d. ; pints, 2s.; of all Bee dam t 

HOOPER Si CO., Covent Garden, Londo 

PENN STATE 
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water, a fortnight should be allowed to give M TJ S IG A. Hi UOIVT EIS. 


A Sample Instrument sent. 
Carriage Free urttfc 16 care¬ 
fully selected paper discs, 
which can be changed at often 
as desired. 

The Orchestrone ia a new 
and charming instrument 
that any person can play 
without study or tuition; 
thus the possessor at onoe 
becomes on an equ »li ty with 
practical musicians without 
learning a note of music 
The orchestrone can be so 
altered and adjusted in tone, 
that the melody produced 


the plants tune to root a little, and then the TUET ^ nOPUCCTDOMr m j 

aquarium will be ready to receive the fish. IHt UnuntoInUNt j 

“ Constant Reader” should be able to keep Price 2s. each, or 20 Stamps. Carriage free. 

thirty fish in good condition, and a couple of-] a Sample instrument sent. 

fresh water mussels and a dozen trumpet snails ^ I «*** 10 J?™' 

will be of use as scavengers. I may say that I be changed at often 

always use the water supplied by the Corpora- JvjfjA ' . f as desired. 

lioa-WM. Burton. Upper Plymouth Grove, BT Th. Orch»tron. i. . «. 

Mane better. IftLjM Wmvk^k. ‘f R * knd charming instrument 

Keeping Ash.-Will some one tell me of a IB3TJTO w'th^.uSTSr'fuiifo';' 

work that will give information on the habits of 1 A thufl 1116 possessor at onoe 

gold and .ilver Bah, time of spawning. See., and A S?2“o“ mSicIJS! iloSS 

whether eels in same pond are detrimental to HHrVAV v 1 '-^8 •’ learning a note of music 
th. breeding ? I have a pond with a regular IBSfPU&lLlwi' I »lwE53£iE3£ 

supply of warm water, in which gold fish were . * 1 11 that the melody produced 

bred for some years, bat of late I have had none, vjolonreUo. pUiou™ » th. nS? « 4 SSSto2rre St 
and the stock gets less every year. Also, where cianonette. 

can I purchase a stock of gold and silver fish ?— ,7^ e price of the Orchestrone places it within the reach of 

6 ail. and no home can be dull where one’s favourite melodies 

rISCATOR. either sacred, operatic, dance or song ) can follow each other 

. . as frequently as desired 

___ . . , , _ _ _ The Orchestrone harmonises beautifully with the Piano. 

Watering seed beds.— I find amateur Harp, or Violin, and is not affected by a damp atmosphere ; 
gardeners already beginning to water their “ compost and nicely polished on the outside. 

fo“at d thu m ^?y AR 7«UR FOS ter , Secretary, 

dote it dore pooitire injury by chilling the soil Wortc8; WOOD OREBN LONDON, N. 

and settmg it in a hard crust on the top, through —----- - - 

which the seedlings have great difficulty iu TJAISIES 1 DAISIES!! DAISIES M!—Double 
forcing their way unlere kept constantly wet, ^{S^bSSaCSSig^^ bl<wmi 

and then the seed is liable to rot before it ger- ^ -r-~--——— t~~t - 

minatre. It should be borne in mind that tSere 

la plenty Of moisture in the soil at thl8 time of transplanted seedling Ferns, post free for 2s. I have some 
the year for seeds to germinate freely even when BSR 

the surface looks dry, and I have proved over Kent. Terms Cash. [261 

and over again that seeds of all kinds germinate mOMATOKS.-Hathaway's Excelsior, fine Ugre 
much more regularly and satisfactorily in soil l (or i».‘tafiM ;.n, l. sd, fre?- 

that IS just moist than in that which is wet and BENNETT, Higbgreave Inn, Ecdesfield. [262 

*? g?. ‘rtrL" T W0PENCE PER PACKET.—Best strains of 
Of doors 18 to dig the soil up roughly some 1 Flower Heeds, same as sold in expensive packets- 
weeks before it IS required, so that it gets German Asters, Ten-week Stocks, single Dahlia, Begonia, 
friable and mellow by exposure, then when the 

time arrives for seed sowing break it down fine Tall and Dwarf Nasturtium, Cineraria, Musk. Golden 
and sow the seeds at once, treading it firm, and Feather. viola. Heliotrope. Lavender, Mlgnonftte, Edelweiss, 
i m ' ‘i. ■ ® , . Phlox Drummondi. Coleus, Petunia, Calceolaria, Acacia, 

up till the month Of May it IS very rare that Ferns. Sunflower, Sweet Peas, etc, Is. worth and unwards 
watering is necessary ; in fact I have found it do free — O. SHILLING, Seedsman, Winchfield, Hants. 

farmor® harm than good, and in midsummer OUTDOOR CUCUMBER.—The best sort in 
the best plan IS to give the SOll a gcod soakmg U cultivation is the Incomparable Ridge, which produces 
of water, and as 800n as the surface is dried suf- iQ the open ground abundance of fruit from 18 inches to 
ficiont to allow of the reed being eown, get it in SSSSi JrS&TJBtt 

without delay,and shade the surface with mats or LING, Seedsman, winchfield, Hants. 

TTNIQUE VEGETABLE MARROW.—Invalu. 
for one of the most frequent errors one meets (J for Bmall gar dens, Ac., does not run, but grows 
with in amateur gardening IS the constant 6ur- in the form of a cluster or bush : very prolific ; twenty seeds 
face sprinklings. It makes the plants look so free * _a HaLLLIN6 - ^daman, Winchfield, 

nice and fresh that the owners think it must be ‘ ‘ --. ■—r 

right but it is nevertheless wrong as anvone M EW FOREST WONDER Dwarf French 
ngni, dui it is nevertneiess wrong, as anyone Bean earlier and more abundint bearer than any yet 

may prove to their own satisfaction by giving rai Be d Try it ; 7d. and Is. 6d. per packet, post free. Hardy 
both systems a trial side by side.— J. Groom, Melon. traty Medii 7d ; ° *.r d Tomato, enot- 

J mous fruit, 21 to 3 lbs . delicious flavour. 7d. packet, post free. 

botyort. Hundreds of testimonials. - O. SHILLING, Seedsman, 

Slugs and lime.— After such a mild winter Winchfield, H yto Ow^tr Tr 

*'°f «every numerous and voracious, and I C'd^itowfbrisht »nd P ,uiJfto^uii,a?6d. lot! 

nnd our amateur gardeners are at their wits ends free.—J. CORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 

to know how to keep their young sredUng crops t} A RE HARDY CACTUS.-Mo»t distinct 

irom being eaten up by them, all sorts Of Xb hardy flower in cultivation, large golden yellow flowers, 
expedients, such as laying Cabbage leaves and is. 3d., 2 for 2s. free— J. corn fa ill, Byfleet, Sumy, 
other traps, and collecting the slugs in the JOHN FORBES begs to state that his annual 
morning, are resorted to, but in gardens of any U Plant Catalogue for 1884 is now ready, and will be posted 
Extent nothing that I have tried equals fresh e “S.*b],' th.’ES* 

naked lime. The best time to apply It IS late tlons of Pansies, Phloxes, Pentstemons. Antirrhinums, Del- 
I'ZfTntZ °“ a “‘ill, dewy night,when the BSblS5ue-25S^S. 

)Jag8 Will be out on the surface Of the soil oeous Plants, eto., ever brought together, all of which are 
seeking for food. Having a good supply of lime accurately described and prioed. The Stock ta this season 
n roQ/linAaa unusually large, healthy, and vigorous, while the very 

Xl readiness, proceed to dust the garden over guperior quality of the varieties is now so well known and so 
regularly, spreading the lime as thinly and widely recognised, that every confidence ia felt in recom- 


WEBBS’ NEW PEA, 



unusually large, healthy, and vigorous, while the very 


jvenly as possible, as a very little, if freshly I 


;rior quality of the varieties is now so well known and so 
fly recognised, that every oonfidenoe is felt In recom- 
ding the same to the notice of all who desire to prooure 


?laked, will destroy every slug it touches, and 
by making a clean sweep of all that are ont 
feeding at one time ,a much better effect will be 1 


JOHN FORBES, 
Nurseryman, Hawick, N.B. 


observed than by only dusting any given space HARDENER, age 27, married, no family, is 
II crop, for the slugs from other portions of the \T seeking a situation—tingle handed, or where one is 
?ud«n »oufind ont any young crop that they 

tre fond of, and replace those that are destroyed Sussex. _ 

10 frmithTIFFANY AND SCRIM, for protecting Fruit 
terminate them. But if tue plan suggested IS X TreeB and Greenhouse Shading, from 2d. per yard ; 
ilowed out at intervals Of a week or ten days, Tanned Netting ia ail widths at wholesale piioes ; Russian 
-e .took of three tronblereme garden prete will ?*“ BLioilnSuj" soB?« at 

oon be reduced to more manageable numbers, wormwood street, London, E.O. 
tor I doubt if anything will entirely destroy ■ 

hem. As a preventive I find coal ashes spread Enterprising firms who wish the best returns for money 
>ver young crops very serviceable,and the young invested in advertising should remember that “Garden- 
Tops are really benefited by its application, ing Illustrated " reaches a greater number than any other 
is they are of a warm, dry nature, and for early journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. Its circn- 
5 eaa, Beans, and similar crops, may be put over lation is more than double that of the whole of the other 
be rows as soon as sown half an inch thick with horticultural journals of the United Kingdom put together, 
he best results.—J. GROOM, Gosport. Experienced advertisers state that their results from 

_ advertisements in “ Gardening Illustrated ” are far better 

Beetroot wine.— Will any reader give a good recipe than from any other paper, not excepting the great London 
or making Beetroot wine ?— Beetroot. dailies. 


THE W0RD3LEY WONDER. 

This valuable new Pea Is the result of crosses between 
Advancer, Little Gem, and Prizctaker, and whilst pos¬ 
sessing all the good qualities of the two former varieties, 
It has both the constitution and productiveness of the 
latter. 

8s. 6d. per pint. Free by Parcels Post. 

I I 


I IMLLG. valuable Prizes for this 
variety at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Show at South Kensington on July 22 next. 


WEBB cfe SONS, 

The Queen's Seedsmen, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE 
PJARNATIONS, Cloves, Picotees, and Pinks.— 

VJ The grand now large white Mrs. Sinkins, per dos , 6s. 
and 6s. ; extia large selected, 9s pother varieties, my selec¬ 
tion, per doz.. 6 e. a n d 6s.—W. W K ALE, Tapl ow, B uoka. 

OINGLE DAHLIAS, fine healthy pot roots, 

O comprising White Queen. Paragou, and the best new 
varieties of the previous season, 3a. 6d. per dozen, carriage 
free: Juarezi, 9<L, post free.—ALFRED A. WALTERS, 
Florist, Bath. __ 

PELARGONIUMS.—The most select and best 

i- fringed varieties ready for flowering pots, 3a. 6d. dozen, 
post free. Several testimonials and repeat orders.—ALFRED 
A WALTERS. Florist. Bath ._ 

ARCHIDSand Hothouse Plants to sell cheap.— 

\J Eucharis, 6d bulb; Palms. Is. 6d. and 2a.; Begonias. 
Pd.; Gardenias. 2s. 6d.; Crotons. 6d., Ac.—Mis. BENCE, 
Tnorlngton Hall. Hal as worth, 8uffoIk. _[261 

AMATEUR'8 BOX 

or 

VEGETABLE SEEDS. 

2s. 9d , post free. 

Contains Peas, Broccoli, Cabbage, Cress, Carrot. Cauliflower, 
Celery, Cucumber (ridge!, Lettuce. Muitard. Onion, Parsley, 
Parsnip, Radish, Vegetable Marrow. Turnips, Bavoys, 
Brussels Sprouts—18 varieties. 

FREEMAN A FREEMAN, Seed Growers, NORWICH. 

POTATOES, Choice.—White Elephant, Beauty 

X of Hebron, Arhleaf. Ear.y Bird. Schoolmsster. St. 
Patrick Reading Abbey, 2s. per stone, selected.—FREEMAN 
A FRE EMAN, Norwich _ 

DR1MROSES for spring bedding, every root 

X warranted healthy and strong; price. Is. 34. for 60; 2s. 
per 100; 10s. per I0C0 : it sent free by parcels post, 3d per 60 
extra.—TH08. P. MAY, 44, North Street, Hcrncastle. 

T7IOLETS.—10,000 sweet-scented deep blue 

V Violet roots, many full of buds, guaranteed healthy and 
itrong, price 10 for ls.3d., 100 for 2s., 9s. per 1000, all carefully 
packed and free; just the time for spring bedding.— THOS. 
P MAY, 44, Nortn Street, Horncastle. 

ft LIMBING Honeysuckle, covered with beauti- 

ful sweet scented flowers in summer and scarlet berries 
in winter, for summer houses, arches, trellis work, 4c. Six 
well rooted plants for Is. 3d., twelve for Is. 9d., carefully 
packed, post free.-T. P. MAY. 44, North St., Horncastle. 

T ILY OF THE VALLEY, crowns for spring 

XJ flowering, each one well selected, veiy large ana fine. 
Price, fifty for Is. 9d.; 100 for 3s.; £1 per 10O). carefully 
packed, post free.—T. P. MAY, 44, North St., Horncastle. 

fLLOXINIAS, Sutton’s superb strain, strong 
vs tubers iu growtb,4s. per dozen, 6 for 2s. 3d ; extra strong 
ditto, veir large tubers 7s. per dozen. 6 for 3s. 9d-—J. 
REWARD, Arundel Nursery, Littlehampton. 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, Lamp's unrivalled 

X strain, good sound tubers, 8e. Cd. per dozen. 6 for 2s. : 
extra strong ditto, 6s. per dozen.—J. REWARD, Arundel 
Nursery, Littlehampton, 8ussex. 

HOLEU8.—Newest and most showy varieties, 
VJ including Edith 8enUnce, Pompadour, The Queen, Ao , 
strong plants, 2s 6d. per dozen, 6 for Is. 4<L, free.—J. 
HE WARD, Arundel Nursery, Littlehampton, Sussex. 

Verbenas I Verbenas 1! Verbenas!!! 
PUTTINGS, strong, healthy, well rooted, in 

\J best varieties, i car let, white, purple, pink, and various 
colours, 5«. per ICO ; 46s. per 1000; single Dahlia seed from 
named sorts, 6d. per packet-A. feTROWLGEB, Florist, 


named aorta, 6d. per packet —A- bTEOnLGBB, rloriat, 
Ban ham, B eccles, Suffolk. _ 

TARGE GARDEN.—HOUSE to LET; rent 

JLl £28. Seven rooms, well built, garden laid out and 
partly stocked with fruit tre*f>. Ac., close to Hoe Street Sta¬ 
tion—>ppiy to Mr. GROUT (next door), Helena Road, 
Albert Road, Walthamstow. _ 


Google 


TEBEDlN ONE READING. Proerxctns free. Opinions of 
Mr. R A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW W1L80N, from actual 
study of the system. PrL LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford St., W.O. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


OTICE.—Those who wish"to know whioh ANEMONE uAPONlCA. ALBA, a chanwi 

»rt the hf«t Abutllons. Coleus. Dwhlis*. Fuchiias. p|»Di th* 1 r^eirope fhmild grow to cat Mosn. It 

UQiM, Geraniums, elo.. should send for out descriptive daoes hundreds of while flowen, U pertectl) bsrij.scd *Tii« 
I,..-JONES NORTH, Hop. ’SStaW'-* 

-—--—-- ■ — t h»t will bloom thU rammer for filling qp ihrubbsrisi, M 

EiEENHOOSES foreverybody.-Greenhouses u 100.-HKNBY GODFREY, Btoc ibridge. a • • 

l MiJSSJ:;£}‘JaS5!r I?A-&St PANSIES I PANSffiS ll-8how orK« ? n^; I 

> Y^2^ oCLTUIUt * OB, “' u * 4 ‘ Eo * 4 i»o £ ^‘ess* SoXts i*. 

’ * orMlure _-- ) WHEELWRIGHT. Kluri'U. OldAwinford 8»ooihi«!|« 

[RST PRIZES.— Success certain by sowing ruRNiTTONQ pu- 4 n. 4ntan«aa^^| • • • 

ID7 exhibition strain of flower .«*d«, only the very (j A £»£ 

Icest offered; any 12 packet* selected from my list. 1* W. Daisies, Sweet WiUiA^Honf ti,74 

M. . 5s. 6d . and l6 • M , free. D. scriptiv« catalogue gratia L b i°wwi woIvsmt 

strain of Asters, 8tock'. Marigoldt, single Dahlias, Holly- WHEELWRIGHT OMswtnford. Bt<wn nlma. 

^:^Ur4S5^dH*V^oS»S; *5Si PKIMULA. ROSEA, the mo.tbeaQtii.irri. 


PLANTS 


Rooted Cuttings 

FOR SPRING, 1884. 


Haddt nham, Ely 


A QUILEGIAS (Columbines), in tix or mon 

LX. the moat beantifnl ktuds, inelodiog ranadenrii. ooen * ^ 
chrysantha. cali r ormoa, So., all among tfcc wort b*a« tl 
hardy plauts of eaa* etiUnre. 4<t. per dozen, »s i« 10ft,. 
riage free.-J. BURRELL k GO., llowe House Nunn 
Cambridge. __ 


BY MR. SAMUEL WOOD . 

IRDEMNG. With 157 illustrations, third 


Chrysanthemums. large - flowered in¬ 
curved and rtflexed varieties. Superb ex¬ 
hibition sorts, our own selection .. 
Chn'raDtbemums, large - flowered in- 
Oirved and reflexed varieties. Good stan¬ 
dard sorts . " 

Chrysanthemume, Japanese Magnificent 

da.s of lilglily Unproved varieties should 
be grown extensively. Fine exhibition 

sorts, our own selection . 

Chrysanthemums, Japanese. Good popu¬ 
lar surtB, our own selection .. 
Chrysanthemums, Porapone. A fine se- 

Itction of beautiful varieties . 

Coleus, beautiful and distinct varieties. Our 

own selection. 

Dahlias, Show and Fancy. A splcudld col¬ 
lection. hew and select varieties, our own 

selection . . *• 

Dahlia. Show and Fancy. Very flue varie¬ 
ties, our own selection . 

Dahlias, bouquet^ Our own selection, in¬ 
cluding new varieties of lb»3 
Dahlias single-flowered varieties. Our own 
selection, including the most beautiful 


Book of Testimonials and Price 
Post free on application. 


TUK KITCHEN AN1) MARKET GARDEN. 
Ml AW, 3s. 6d , cloth. 

COTTAGE GARDENING. By E. IIOBbAY 
limp. 

KITCHEN GARDENING MADE EASY. 

Glknny, with 20 illustrations. 2s., cloth. 
GARDEN RECEIPTS. By OlAS. TV. t 
cloth limp. 

THE ART OF GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 


Is. 6d., cloth 


CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO 

1. Statiorera’ Hall Co urt, Ln d gat e Hill, London F.l 


THOMAS’S PEA TRELLISES 


To relieve and cure RHBUMATibM.^fl, 
TICA, LUMBAGO, GOUT. KIDnF* 

KABW. EPILE PSY, PARALYblfl. L 8 
NERVE POWER, INDIGESTION. C, 
ST1PATION, etc- / 

THE ELECTROPATHIC BELT •? 

Is the GREATEST BOON THAT HA* 

OFFERED TO 8UFFKRING HI MANITj. » 
cheapness places it within the reach of su. 

8ent Post Free on Receipt of 21s. t psysbly|^ 

C. B. HARNESS. |%* 
Pall Mall Electric Association, L 

21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. ■«' 
Send Size round the walit when 
Write for Book of Testimonials and Irtce 


AND GARDEN REQUISITES. 

PEA 

'^T trellises. 

o It l>y 3 It.... 2«. each. 

6 ft. by 4 ft_8s. each, 

6 ft. by 6 ft.... is. each. 


Galvanised. 691. 


Poultry Fencing. 

6 ft. high, 3s. 6d. per yard. 

7 ft high, 4s. per yard. 
Gate with Stay. 10/6 each. 
Feeding Trough. 7s. Od. 
Made in Hurdles. 

6 ft. long. 


iviusafc il a r^itm rw ■ — 

PROPAGATO 

ia unennalled for raising seeds. bulbs, ^ 


is unequalled for raising seeds, bulbs, 
growing Melons. Cucumbers, and 
bottom-heat. Trice, complete, from 2ls. _ 
by post, *id.—Winstanley Rd., Clapha®Ji“ 


JOHN PIGGOTI 

Fita*e send for Frit* IAttt, post 

JAR DEN HOS 


No. 61, No. 60. 

Fainted or Galvanised. 

8s. Cd. 11s. 6d. 

148. Cd. 17s. Od. 

228. Od. 26s. Od. 


ft. in. ft. In. ft. 

7 0 by 4 0 by 1 
7 6 by 4 6 by 1 
S 0 by 5 0 by 2 

JT . J. THOMAS Sc CO 

87, QUEEN VICTORIA 8TREET, EC. 

285 and 362 EDGWARK ROAD LONDON, W. 


AMIES’ \\(m^v 

HORTICULTURAL MANURE, 

PROCLAIMED THE ^^SSgSSS 

BEST OF ALL FERTILISERS 

j-or 60 feet | l*ply best make 

FRUITS, PLANTS, GRASS LAND, 

VEGETABLES. patt*r« ot Hoa* 

HIGH QUALITY-MODERATE PRICK. AU pareel* over KM. oarriaM ft 

AMIES’ CHEMICAL MANURE CO., 

. 75, MARK LANE, LONDON. 1115.116. and 117, Cb< 


CATAMGUBS 


CHEQUE OR P.O.O. TO 


DANIELS BEOS 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 


r ' r 

f f 

r r r | 


I '(u 

PVu'-- 1 


■' : j . jji 


i At I 

L • riSHU* . 
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j«iwd GARDENREQUISITEsIsulpholine 


A CURE FOR _ __ 

erUDtl . lotion. 

PBOLINE in^ few“av B ^H n bUt wU1 to SUL- 
Ordinary pimples, redmw^^1n C £? men< * t° fade away, 

— __ 

80 S by moat CbimlS 7 * K“2 ea n. a S\ e&r > bealthyS GARDENER’S INSECTIOin R! 

PEPPER’a~OTTT^T\Tti^;— - 

- IRON TONIC ^Ss^p'*"’ 

S&sBt£$ 


u _ L1 fOWLER’S 

al Preparations 

wigKiwiss^js 

l».«d„ to.,6a M^dio/™^ of the 

ib W f£ h 4 *V Sf'fiSt’.iS ; “ d 111 

^ lions, Plantains, RlbbSo^JF •£?V? 68 ’ Dande - 
««d» on lawns, croquet g^ound* Th h Ut ?^ Md olher 
«•!«,&<;; at the same time^tina green8 i 

nproving the growth and colour ofthL “f ertlJ 1 *er. and 

SSfcfrJt M -“- «SW»Tii£Sa 

A/IEALV BDG DESTROYER f™ 

? ° esl - Safest. The Cheapest 

SeS-HSS; spmmsm 

SreFot=o : SBf§HfTOa 5<Wl!as£S*sL>!M!S 

E P P a» a sSsKM^-^ 

O O W° k t i n L^ KSTR ,° VRK ' for eradicating every 

(BBKAgAST, 

Mh. » 25 L A 

„ Saoic Z™f“ r W io i n i e ^* * b '«<* 

™MMra.|SSSfe 


10SSA, them 


o»ai it Li.if-S 
mtaras^iia 
■ aitfaiJa 
rnunjtoMU 
ferula jlm < Si 
KlTth;Agl 


S (M 11 fca .11 

tiMteisSata 

IgSlai 

'EUUtCUal 


itlmontobaH 

Creeontppliaa 


HttOPER’s 


tea 


sent out. 

** and cheapness. 

5d Gutta-percha 


ELLIOTT’S IMPROVED 

SUMMER CLOUD" SHADING 


s > 6. BiUiter SI 

len - Nurserymen, 


CLEMENT'S “INVICTA 1 

CANKER PRUNING, A 
GRAFTING PAINT, 


v „ F ° r Fru| t Trees, Forest Trees, and Vines 
,®?£*J“ aUy cures linker and all injury to the bark of treat 
a*“iuga ne r to stow, prevents bleeding after nrunhi*’ 

APPEARANCE, ^ r 'Xtfn e *^ n t 0 ^ n buddicg and graftfni?. P ^ 
DNOMY, and its P h tin of "g?*® 0 * 1 free 2s 9<i : dit *° P" 

^ n R* _ H. M. CLEMLKNTW, Se edsman, Canterbury. 

rectlons for use, and _ pi ■% mb■%■■■■ ^ 

Sle^eJ 6 ° btaiDed S0LUBLE FIR TREE 0 IL ,NSECT,C, °E 

PBOPBIETOB 3 , 

& CO. (Urn,), i?°£,™£ t “ 0 r £ ! * f‘ M.* 

ipsss 

I lTTD L.rffP O’ ® Osman k Co., and from all the London Seed Afer' 
l/iXUilUT Wholesale Druggist* New York; ROLKER 


brown fibrous PEAT.—No 
P*at, sand loam. 00mprst, and leaf- 
Black fibrous paat, 81. 6d per sack 
■nablr Brown fibrous peat. 13 s. per 

,a£n. Glrden ^ al8it -- 
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Google 


Original from 
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PARCELS POST. PARCELS POST. 

The trade and other* tending Seed* or l’lanta by poet are respectfully United to lend for price lilt of the new 

PATENT COLLAPSIBLE BOX. 

MADE ENTIRELY OF METAL, AND IN ALL SIZES. 

COLLAPSIBLE BOX OPEN. COLLAPSIBLE BOX CLOSED. 

The COLLAPSIBLE 
BOX 

It U confidently ex¬ 
pected will super¬ 
sede all others now 
in use. 




The Collapsible Packing Case & Parcels Post Box Co., 

BTFLEET, 'WETBEIDGE. 


BEESON’S 

ROSE.VINE & PLJlNT 
MANURE, 

AND GENERAL FERTILISER FOR THE 

Flower, Fruit & Kitchen Garden. 


Sold in 1 cwt. bags, price 12s. Every bag is 
fastened with a Lead Seal, bearing the Trade 
Mark. Also in packages, Is. each. 

May be obtained of all respectable Nursery Seedsmen 
and Florists: or (on application), a 1th references and 
full particulars, direct from the Manufacturer, 

W. H. BEESON, 

OARBROOK BONE MILLS, 

SHEFFIELD. 

N.B.—Pore Crushed Unboiled Bones, 
1 In., $ In., i In., and Meal for Vine Bor¬ 
ders, Potting, &c. 

1TEEL8 LOW PRICED INSECTICIDE and 

R. FERTILISING SOLUTION. 3d per gallon: used ex¬ 
tensively by gardener* of H K II. tho Prince of W ale*. fic ; 
1 lb awr free, Ip. Pamphlet gratia. Please write.—REEL 
k HAWKS llath Hold everywhere 

hur Ooneervatoriee and Ureonhoucea 
rPHE NEW ROT-PROOF CANVAS SHAD- 

1 INC puldby Her jxmin Kilgiogton will defy the action 
of all weather It i< jierfectly iot-u»oof. keep* eound und< r 
conditions when* oilier fabrics hire -liown fungud growth 
and incipient decay Treated by ti r \\i'Walen rot proof pro 
c»«** Price Idafe uu application to BENJAMIN kDGLNG- 
TON, 2. Duke Street. Lund ill Bridge. Hi 

UBTT1NO FOR PROTECTING FRUIT 

lv TREES.—Berjamiu Edgicgton'* Price List of New ami 
Repaired Tanned Nelliog. Cotton Netting. Prigi Romo, 
Cotton Bunting, he , forwarded post fn*e on application.— 
Address. BENJAMIN KDOINGTON Tent and Kick Cloth 
Maker to Her Msjesty, 2, Duke Street, London Bridge, BE. 
No other eatab'.irlmicut. 

REYNOLDS’ ORIGINAL 

LATTICE PEA GUARDS. 



a ft 


Special reduced prices for season, 1884. 
fie. 6d per dozen yards, including two end pieces. 

Four dozen sent free by Rail within 100 miles on receipt 

of 24i. 

Pea Training Trellises, 3 feet, ,2s. ; 4 feet, 3s ; 5 feet, 4s. 
each ; 6 feet wide. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, New Compton Street , London , IV. C 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 

For gardens at exceptionally low prices , 

Suitable for climbing plants LAWN TENNIS BORDERS. 
ho , or ORNAMENTAL ARCHES to co»er with creepers 
tr n square It. 10 by 5 ft for 3s , will expand to 15 ft. 

OU „ „ 10 by & ft. planed 4s , will expand to 15 ft. 

Carried easily ot sent safely to any pari on receipt of P.O.O. 

Manufactured by W. BUKLRY, Tower Buildings, Londoo 
Wall. E C. N.B.—Trade supplied. Illustrated liat tree 


Digitized by 


Gougle 



STORM 

GLASS. 

Signal Service. 

Barometer 

Thermometer. 

Foretells rain. gale*, frost, 
Ac., one to two days before¬ 
hand. even indicating the 
kind of storm and from 
what quarter. 

Ia walnut case, 9 inches by 
3* inches. 

Price 2s. 6d., 

Post Free. 

Whvlr»aU price on applica¬ 
tion. 

FREEMAN and 
FREEMAN. 

Eoonomio Besphmen, 

NORWICH 


NO MOKhJ CORKSCREWS 


KCOFTK ( W V D RAWER 


A Box of Corks of 

any description G>r 
l»NK Him 1.1 Mi with 
Kissellh Patent 
Drawer attached to 
each one, or 48 assort¬ 
ed in useful sixes. 
Post free 15 Stamps. 



No Hole made in 
the Cork, thus Pro 
n-rring content* of 
Bottle* from bring 
spoiled by the air. 
Testimonials free, 
proving the Useful 
uess, Bimplicity, 
and Economy of the Palmt 
F. W. RUB8ELLAOO., Patentees. 17 7. Up. Ths EC 

DOG BISCUITS. 

BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. AND 
SAVE EXORBITANT PROFITS. 

MEAT DOG BISCUITS. 14* per cwt. 

PLAIN . 13s. 

Quantities of 5 cwt. and upwards, Is. per cwt. leas. 
Terms : Cash on Delivery. 

The above are warranted made from the most whole¬ 
some materials, thefljur being precisely the same as used In 
our fine ship biscuits. 

Free on rail at Liverpool, or CAJtnrAOK taid to any station 
in the kingdom, Is. 64 per cwt. extra. 

HENRY WRIGHT & CO. 

(Late Wright and Southeli.) 

Established 1540. 

SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 

LIVERPOOL. 

Works : VULCAN BTRltET and PORTER STREET 
Office M KKMKY_CH AMBERS 

Wolff s Indelible GARDEN PENCILS. 

BLACK. RED, and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, Ac. Price 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching ttriDg Sample cn receipt of fonr tdanij*. Hu{e 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 doxen Ofa'I Seedsmen, 
and of the Manufacturers. E WOLFF and SON. lb, Great 
Oueeu Street, London, W C. ___ 

"KThTlTNCi! NKITING!!—Special selected 

L* quality, small 1-inch mesh to protect see<ls. fruit, etc , 
and also for Lawn Tennis. Tobacco Cloth. Raffia. Mat* and 
Shading material*—Apply to MARENDAE and FloHEK, 
(i, James Street, Oovent Garden. 


GARDEN REQUISITES 

PEAT, LOAM. SILVER BAND. PREP AMD 
COMPOST. RAFFIA FIBRE. TOBACCO CLOTH. Ac 
Quality THE BEST In the Marks*. 


Peat, beat brown fibrous is. 6d per saok ; • sac 
Peat, beet black fibrous I*. 64 n 6 sac 

Peat, extra selected Orchid, .. •• .. la. 04. 

Loam, beat yellow fibrous .. „ 

Prepared Compost, bast M •• •• f la Od. 

Leaf Mould . - .. f (sockl 

Peat Mould .. .. h •• ..) 

Silver Sand (eoarsel.la. 3d. 


s for Da. 


Cm 


Raffia Fibre, best only 
Tobaoco Cloth, finest Imported 
Tobacco Paner 


104 per Ml 
B 4 lb.; M tba. Ms. 
fid. lb.;-“ 


lunacoo nwr ,. |vp*asuM|.. ou. iu.. ■«, 

Sphagnum Moss, all selected.. Is per bush., da per sock 
Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, sacks, is. fid. each; 10 sa ck a. 13s. : II 
sacks, 15s. ; 20 sacks, 23s ; 30 sacks, 30a ; truck load. fire go 
| rail. £2. Limited Quantities of G special quality grans 
listed In sacks only. 2s. fid. each (2 prise medals). Terms 
strictly cash with order. 

■ CHUBB, ROUND, * 00- 
West Ferry Road. Mlllwall, Londo n . 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 


:ssa 


Per bag (including bsg), Is, about 4 Mu-wv , j-hh 
load 25s., about 200 bushels: 4 ton Duck load. 40*. 

400 bushels. Coir brushes, for washing flow** pot*. Ac. 
2s 6d. per dox , or 27s. per gross. Free on rail Uxbridge- 
Great Western Railway. Order accompanied by remittance 
will ensure prompt attention—J. H. vAVAfeSEUR A C<> , 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills, Cowley, near Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


HARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibrs 

VJ Refuse, 4d per bushel. 100 for 25s ; truck (loose). fix 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—fa. fid. per rack, fi sacks 25a, 
tacks 4d. each. Block Fibrous Peat—6s per sack, 5 sacks Hi, 
sacks 4d each. Coarte 8ilver Hand- Is. 9a. per bushel. 15a tad 
ton. 2Gs per ton ; in 2 bushel bags. 4<L each. Yellow Fibres* 
Loam. Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per buebeL Sohagr -i 
Mom, 8s fid. per sock. Manures, Garden Stick*. Virj 
Cork, Toltacco Cloth. Ruoaian Mats. etc. Write for tree 
Price List-H. G SMYTH, tl. Goldsmith s T 
Lane (Utely called 17a. Ooal Yard). 


W HERBERT and CO. beg to inform tbeir 

» customers that on and after the 25th March next all 
orders wid be executed from their new and much larger per 
miie*. 2, The Hop Exchange Warehouses, South war k Street! 

London. B.K. 


Genuine Garden Requisites. 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GAP 

-LX DENS, the leading Gentry, and Florist* of the Unite 
Kingdom. Ooooa-nut Fibre Refuse, beat only, la fid. ft 
sack ; 10 for 13s. • 15 for 18s. . » for 2M.; 80 for Xk 
Bocks included. Truck, containing more than two torn 
free on rail. 33a. Selected Brown Fibrous Peat, 6a i 
sock ; 6 for 22s fid. Black Peat. 4a. 64 per sack : 5 for i 
Ooane SUver Sand, Is. 64. per bushel; 14*. half ton; 1 
per ton. YeUow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and 
mould, each at Is. per bushel All back* axi< 

4d. *aoij. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. 64 per sa 

Garden Sticks, Labels, Virgin Cork, Russia__ 

Prepared Compost, Fertiliser, Ac Best TOBACCO C_ 

8d per lb. ; 281b , 18*. hPKCIALITE Tobacco Paper. 1M 
per lb ; 28 lb., 21s Prioe List on application—W. HER 
BERT A C> > , 2. The Hop Exchange, Warehouses, S. nil 
wark Street, London, S F. 

E XTRA 8TOUT strong tanned NET, 2 7 

wide, lid jstd ; 4 yards wide. 3d yard ; or 3 r 
10a per 1(0 ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per lOO yard*. 1 
Netting 1 yard wide, 24 jard; 2 yards wide, 44 yard; 
yards wide. 84 yard ; 12 lire* wide, 2a yard Oott-.n Nr 
nine s to square Inch, 11 yards wid*. 74 yard run.—9 

CULLING KURD. Forest Gate, E 

THE LITTLE WONDER INCUBAT0P 

SIMPLICITY COMBINED ft ITU ECONOMY 
For hatching the ergs of Fowls, Duck*, Geese. Ac., at) 
rearing their chicks. Particulars post free. 

11 Egg Incubator 10*. fid. I 50 Egg Incubator 2V. Od 
25 .. ., IV 64 | 70 .. 40a 04 

With reservoir complete. Foster Mothers, from 8*. Cd tolH G 
A pamphli t on the treatment of Fowls. Ducks, ewpec’a. 
the must profitable kinds to keep, will rhortlw be publwke 
Sent gratis to all purchasers of the L1TT T.K We NDI 
INCU BATOR.-J JAMES, Stoke, Ipswich. 

MOW is THE T1MR TO ORDER EGGS FO 

12 81TTING.—Mevsr*. R. R. Fowl** k Oo., Prebend 
Farm, Ayle*bury, are now booking orders for Kggw at K 
per dozen from the thirty-seven distinct varieties kert I 
them If sent prepaid by parcels post 64 per doi ei “ 
Descriptive catalogue, with “ Hints on Rearios and 3 
meut,' sent free on receipt of stamp. 


pOGS.—Dark Brahma, 5a. jier dozen ; Houds; 

1-1 4s. 64. per dozen; all from fir>t-cl*M pure-brvd Nrl 
warranted fr**h, and diipatched at once.—Mr*. H. OUKTl-1 
Brothertoft Hall. Boston, Lincolnshire. 

T 1GHT BRAHMA EGGS.-Moat of my slot 

U bird* have taken prizes. Eggs 5* dozen, or 5i) for 
cubator. 18*. Cd-WM. SYDENHAM, Water Orton, db 


Bmnii gham. 


UAFHA, best quality, in plaited tails, 1 jout 

lv free for In , 3 pounds for 2s 64, 8 pound* for is 
JAMES HOBBS, Lower Easton, BristoL 

PARCELS PCfSTV 

TOOK TO YOUR GRKENHOU8K! 

Li How cold ha* It been » Zinc GARDEN 1 - 


__ —a 

TER, self-registering, showing the extreme cold during 1 
night. Indestructible, very ornamental. Accuracy rml 
tee4 Carefully packed carriage paid, P.O.O. V 3d - 
HENRI A Co . Scientific Opticians, Royal Arcades. Old Bel 
Street, W. . City Branch. 120, Newgate St.. K.O 

PARCELS PUST.-INV18IKLK WORL 
L ENDLESS AMUSEMENT i- BoTANIQAT. ta 
MICROSCOPE, Compound Lenses, with sores 
equal in power to s 3-guinea instrument, _ 
extraordinary distinctness minute onimaloulsw In a 
water. MOULD IS A FOREST OF REAUTipTrL 1 
WITH FLOWERS. LEAVES, AND FRUIT. e 
near* a* large os a beetle. No person should be wlthixii a 
rust free. 2s. 94 " 

T. HENRI A CO., Scientific Optioiana, Reyal Arts/- 
Bond Street, W. ; City Branch, 130, Newgate St., S.O. 

Original frorri 

PENN STATE 
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8ILVER MEDAL 

HORSESHOE 

BOILER. 

rPHIS BOILER, In 

X open competition, f« 
nwarded by the Royal H or- 
kloultunl Society the flrai 
prize Silver Medal in class 
I. at their great show in 
South Kensington. May, 
Of thii year. 

Ho Briokwork required. 

%OiUlr 


No. 1 to beat 70 feet 4-inch pli>e - £2 12 6 
2 . .. 130 „ „ „ -426 

3» >, 260 n i, i, — 6 12 6 

Delivered tree to any Station In Kngland or Wales. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., 

Iron Founders, Engineers & Contractors, 


London, 5.B. 


CD 


Q 


fe M 


3 


Uj 


W 


►J 


m 


<=> 


n: 


LAWN MOWERS 

20 PER CENT. 

FOR CASH 

OFF MAKERS’ 

PRICES. 

CARRIAGE paid . 


AH the beet makes oC lawn Mowers in stock—Excelsior. 
Iovincible, Shanks's, Green’s, Ransome’s, The Easy. 

■ ARDEN BEATS, ROLLERS, BARROWS, TOOLS, Ac. 
ILLUSTRATED GARDEN CATALOGUE FREE. 


DEANE & CO , 

LONDON BRIDGE. 

Y our monogram in 

INDIA-RUBBER. Is : name in fall, 
with box. pad, marking ink, la 4d Gardec 
Labels can be plainly and Indelibly marked 
i z - by these stampa Lists frae. Agents wanted 
B. LRETON k Oo.. 92, Graoeohurch 6V, K.O. 


BOULTON & PAUL, Horticultural Builders, Norwich. 

MAR0FACTIRKR3 OP HOT WATKE A1TARATV8, ifcc. 


No 75. Melon or Cucumber Frames. 

CA»n PUICKN. CaIIP.I lOE PAID. 

No. 3 8 ft. long 6 ft wide £3 7 61 Packing case* are 
No. 3 13 rt. loo, 6 It. .Ido i 17 8 &*[“'fulUlVtuJSd 
No. 4 16 ft. long 6 ft. wide 6 7 6 | at once. 

Depth in front, 13 ioehea ; back, 24 inches ; lights, 9 Inches 
thick, strengthened with iron rod; one handle to each light: 
all painted four coats and glazed with best 21-oz English 
glass Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England and 
Wales, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast 


rtLASS for horticultural purposes in caaca and 
vT boxes, 16 os. and 21 oz. ; Propagating glasses. Bee glasses, 
band lights. Ac. Leaded windows, plain and ornamental 
glsss of every description. Cheapest house in the trade. Bend 
for illustrated circular and price list to EADE A BON, 130, 
High Holbom. London. W. O. 


(1REKNH0USK GLAZING.—Bickley’a Patent 

VX Horizontal 8ash Bats are, as Testimonials prove, the best 
and now generally used.—For List, Ac., apply to Na 7, Thun 
Street. Birmingham. 


QPECIAL NOTICK to buyers of Greonhousea. 

Q You esn save 60 per cent, by inspecting our steok of 
ready-made greenhouses. Drawings three st*mp«.—Horti¬ 
cultural Works, High Street, Wood Green. London. _ 


flRKENHUUSES, Poultry houaea, Tool and 

VJ Putting houses. Bicycle and Tricycle houses frera 60s 
each ; garden 'rames, 6 feet by 4 feet. 30s.; lights, 6 feet bj 
i feet. 6s.—Yorkshire Horticultural Works. Wood Green 
London. 


QREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

vJ Portable Bpan roof YUla Greenhouse, 10 feel by 7 feet, 
£4; Lean-to, 76s ; Paxton Span-roof, 100s. ; Lean-to, 96s.; 
The Amateur, 80s. ; Conservatory, 12 feet by 8 feet, £7 com¬ 
plete ; no extra charge for stages, eto. Over 3000 erected In 
all parts of the kingdom. Bee press opinions. Drawings, 3d 
Estimates given for Horticultural Buildings.—Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, Wlndhlll, Shipley. Yorkshire; and 
High Street. Wood Green. London 


PORTABLE lean-to roof UretnhuuHeH, 1 
I by 6 feet and 6 feet bv 14 feet; 12 fe»t by 7 fe 
9 feet by 10 feet: 15 feet by 8 feet and 11 feet by lt> fi 


10 loet 
feet and 

in¬ 
cluding glam and st gta. Illustrated price It-Ui post trxs — 
A P. .TimvsoN. M irtieullural Builder. Wilmington, Hull. 


••Gather honey from your flowers." 


NEIGHBOUR’S 

Celebrated BEE-HIVES. 

For taking Honev with ut the 
dertruc*iOT of the Bees. 
Philadelphia Erhibittnn 1S7Q. 

Puri* Exhibition, 1873 
Three Silvi-r Medals and seve¬ 
ral others awarded to 
GEO. NEIGHBOUR* BON8 
for their improved 

Cottage Bee-hive 

As origins'ly Introduced by 
them working 3 Be l G asirs 
or Tray of Section*! Supers, is 
neatly and strongly iuml« of 
Straw It has Ttree Window* 
in the Lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found to 
possess many pra< tical advan¬ 
tages, and is more easy of 
m«nsgenient than any other 
that ban been introduced. 
Price, comrl'te .. £115 0 
Stand for ditta .. 0 10 6 


PHILADELPHIA BAR 
FRAME HIVE. 


*| tip i . 

i* ^ 

° ° I fi I {'v \ 

SL llSZT. 

iA 

i;a fv 

■#*■» C J 1 - 

From whioh the Corahs can be removed at side opening 
whilst supers are on This Hive aff >td* remarkable facilltj 
for manipulation, because the frame* can aim bet. ken out 
from top an with other Frame Hives, a-id at the same time 
affoids great opportunity for full inspection, having glars on 
three sides, closed with shutter* 

’’THE APIARY, by Alfred Nxmiiboua. 5a.. postage 
VI. Catalogue of improved Hives and Appliances, with 
drawing* and prices. Two Btamps. 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR A RONS. 127, High Holborn, WO., 
and 149, Regent Street W. 


TTIRGIN CORK.—Handsome Piecea, lightest 

V therefore cheapest: 112 lb . 18*. 6d. ; 561b., 11s. 6d. 
38 lb.. 6s 6d.—WATSON A BCUlL, 90, Lower Thames 
Btreet, London, E.C. 


Set of 6 Hamllighta to cover 16 square feet, diminishing 
sizes, painted 3 costs good oil colour, glazed with ‘21-ox. 
glass, per let £115a. 


The “ Universal " Uandllght Protectors for kitchen gar¬ 
dens, net of 6, covers 31 square feet, diminishing sizes, 
painted 3 coats of good oil colour, glazed with 21-oz. guui, 
per set, £2 12a. 


Cucumber Frames, made of best Red Deal, painted 4 
coatB of good oil colour, height at front 13 inches, at 
back 24 inches, lights 2 inches thick with improved bars 
and'glazed with 21-oz. glass ; iron bar across centre and 
handle to each light. No. 2 size, 8 feet by 6 feet, £3 4s. 6d. 
No. 3 size, 12 feet by G feet, £4 12s. 6d Cases 5s.; two- 
tliirds allowed if returned in good condition. 
Carriage paid to any Railway Station In Kngland and 
Walev, also to Edinburgh, Olargow, Dublin and Belfast. 

Illustrated catalogues of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, 
Ac., post free two penny stamps. 

C. FRAZER, Horticultural Builder, Palace Plain, 
N orwlch._ 

SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS 

IW prices see last week's or next week's 
“ Gardening .” 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT 

GLASS MERCHANT, 

8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 

LEEDS._ 

In bottles at 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 11s. 
Sold every¬ 
where. 


TONGA 

THE SPECIFIC FOR 

NEURALGIA 


PATENT PEA STICKS, 
ESPALIERS. &c. 

Will last 20 years ; eanily fixed: larger crop*; made in 
wrought or out irou with wood laths ; average price 2s. 2d. 
per yard Hi nil for illustrated sheet. 

Fifteen m-*dal* awarded for improvements in beating 
apparatus and pipe Joints Estimate* givtn and plaos pre¬ 
pared for heatitiK gltv**house* mansions, chtirohe*. Bohools, 
etc. Illustrated catalogue and testimonials post free 

BeDjamm Harlow, Engineer, Macclesfield. 


OIL STOVES 

that, beyond all doubt, rave your Plauto in winter ; and yemr 
coali, time, aud labour in nuturner. Bake, boil, fry, grill. 
Failure unknown Pl»nt House Warmer*. 5« 6<JL to two 
gulm hn For cooking, 3i. 6d. to 35* 6d Hcud for catalogue 
to .1 Q POTTER, 40, Oiford Btreet, London. 


THKGIN CORK for ferneries and 

V CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and be*t bouse in 
London -G. LOCKYKRaCO., 13. High dt,.Bloomsbury,W.U 


I 1ST ID El 1X1. 
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Webbs' 


FLOWERS 


From Mr. Ashburner, Dalton-in-Furness. 

“ The Box of Floral Gems gave 
every satisfaction. I shall have 
much pleasure in continuing my 
order for next year.” 



>TA- 

i popuiiAR 

BtXES 



3FOR, 
TKE. GATUffiKS 

OF 

RADIES. 


**-10/6 each 

WEBBS’ 2/6 BOX. 


Soe Webbs* 
select 
Heed List 
gratis- 


5 varieties Hardy Annuals 
3 varieties Half-hardy Annuals 
1 packet Everlasting Flowers (mixed) 
1 packet Truffaut's French Aster 
1 packet Balsam (choice mixed) 

1 packet Mignonette 
1 packet Sweet Pea 
1 packet German Ten-week Stocks 
1 packet Ornamental Grasses (mixed) 


WEBBS’ 5/- BOX. 

6 varieties Half hardy and Tender An- 
uualfl 1 packet Double Zinnia clegans, 
mixed. 6 varieties Showy Hardy Annual*. 

1 packet Truffaut a French Asker, mixed. 

3 varieties Popular Hardy Perennial* 

1 packet Mignonette. 1 packet Mixed 
Sweet Peas. 1 packet Ornamental 
Grasses. mixed. 1 picket Everlasting 
Flowers, mixed 1 packet German Ten 
week Stocks, mixed 1 packet Petunia, 
mixed. 1 packet Balsam, choice m xed. 


All Garden 
Seeds 
seat fiee 
by Post or 
RaiL 



VEGETABLE. 


Carriage free 


Webbs’ 12s- 6d- Box 

CONTAINS 

id 4 pi ! l i t *i p f* s -J** ,lnk Beans 
(Broad) 1 pint Beans (French 
Dwarf). J pint Beans (French 
Runner). I pkt. Beet, 1 packet 
Borecole f p.ckct Brussels 
Sprouts. 2pkt*.Broccoli. 2 pkt*. 
Tabbage. 2 pkt*. Carrot, 1 pkt. 
Cauliflower, 1 packet Celery. 

3r f"* 1 P kt - Cucumber, 
1 Pkt Endive,1 pkt.Leek. 2pkU. 
Lettuce 2 nzs Mustard, 2 pkts. 
Onion, 1 pkt. Parsley. 1 pkt. 
Parsnip, 2 pkts Radish, 2 on. 
Spinach, 1 pkt. Savoy. 1 pkt 
Tomato 2 nkls Turnip, 1 pkt. 
Vegetable Murow, 2 pockets 
Uerba. 


Price 5s., 10s. 6d., 12s. 6d., 15s., 
21s., 42s., 63s. and 105s. each. 

THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


Digitized by 


Google 


KINDLY READ THIS QUITE THROUGH. 

John Green’s Rooted Cuttings 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE , S <L P.O.O. payable at 
Norwich.. 

Testimonials daily arriving. The following is an 
example of hundreds received “ Please send me Cata¬ 
logue for 1884. I was quite pleased with wbat i had 
from you last year 1 intend to have more this year. 
What I exhibited did welL"— O. J-, Jersey. 

3 A bullions tor Is. 1 White Queen, Od. ; seed 

3 Artillery Plants, la , Is per packet. 

3 Begonias (perpetual), 1 1 Paragon, 6d. ; seed, Is. 

la 6d. I 

6 Begonias (tuberous), 

2s. 3d. 

6 Variegated Geraniums 
for ?a. 

3 White Clipper, la. 

3 Salmon Vesuvius, la 
3 Crimson Vesuvius, la 
3 Happy Thought, Is. 

12 Scarlet Vesuvius, 2s. 

12 White Vesuvius, is. 

3 Distinction, Is. 

12 Christine (plDk), 2s. 

12 Double Vesuvius, 2a 
12 Gold-leaf, 2a 6<L 
12 Bronze. 2a 6d. 

6 Scented leaf for 2«. 

6 Ivy-leaf for 2s. 

6 Ivy leaf, very select, 

2s. ®d. 

6 NewChrysanthemnms,5s. 

2 Lady Selborne, most 
lovely white, Is. 

0 Large flowering, la 0d. 

0 Japanese, Is. 6d. 

0 Fompones, Is. Od. 

0 Karly-flowering, la 0d. 

4 Single varieties (new) 

2a 0d. (ladies favourites) 

12 Calceolaria! Golden 
Gem, 2s. 

12 Calceolarias for green¬ 
house, 2a 

1 Scarlet Cactua Dahlia, 
lid. 

1 White Cactua Dahlia. 9d. 

1 Dahlia Glare of the Gar¬ 
den, 9d. 


per packet 

1 Packet choice mixed 
single Dahlia Seed, Is. 

6 Show and Fancy Dahlias, 
2a 3d. 

0 Single Dahlias for 3s. 

6 Pom pones for 2s. 3d. 

6 Splendid new Coleus, 3s. 
0 Choice Coleus, Is. 3d. 

6 New Fuchsias for 4s. 6d. 
0 Exhibition Fuchsias for 
2s. 0d. 

0 Decorative Fuchsias for 
la 0d. 

6 Splendid Gloxinias for 
2s. 3d. 

3 Named Uuliotropes for 

la. 0d. 

0 Heliotropes (common) 
for la. 3d. 

4 White Paria Daisies, la 
3 Yellow Paris Daisies, la. 

2 Blue Paris Dailies (Aga- 

tbiia), la 

0 Zonal Geraniums, 1st 
selection, for 5a. 

0 do., 2nd selection, for 3a. 
0 do., 3rd selection, for 2a. 
6 do., mixed, for Is. 3d. 

0 Herbaceous Phlox, 2a,3d 
ti Named I’entstemous, 
2s 3d. 

12 Mixed Fcntatemons, 2s 
0 Salvias, all different, 3s 
0 Show and Fancy Pelar 
goniums. 2s 

0 Regal or Fringed do., 4s 
2 Scarlet Musk, la. 


The following may be planted in the. garden at once. 
Anemone Japonica alba, 0d. Pansies, la. dot 

, , Double Bachelors’Buttons, 

Antirrhinums, la. per doz. 4 for lg> 

Arabia, white and varie „ ,, .. , „, 

gated, la. doz Kudbeckia Newmanni, Od 

Giant Thrift, 6d. each. Mth 

Old Crimson Clove Carna- Pyrethrum uliginosum, Od. 


tion, 3 for 2s., 0 for 3*. 
Carnations, one year old 
seedlings, including 
Grenadln, 2s. doz. 
Myosotls dlnsitiflora,la doz 


each. 

Daides, red, white, and 
pink, la. doz. 

Everlasting Sweet Teas, Gd. 
each. 


Double white and purple Single Potentillaa, 2a. dor. 
Rockets, 0*1. each, 4s. doz. yj lU)t the ( zar, 3*. doz. 


Single Sweet Rockets, is. 
dozen. 

Aqullcglas, choice. 2s. doz 
Pyrethrums, single, great 
fuvourites.per doz 2s 0d.; 
strong clumps, Gd. each. 


Violet Marie Louise,4s. doz. 
True old double yellow 
Wallflower, 0d. each, 3 
for U. 

Single Wallflower*, la. do* 


All above are correctly named, and irill be found strong , 
healthy, and rigorous, and guaranteed to please. 

JOHN GHEE N, 

Floral Nurasrlea. Thorpe. Norwich. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

All iMZNDijiQ Pukcuaskjui or 

FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS 

should send for our BPEOLAL LIST (No. 401 of a large nuro 
ber of species and varieties wo now offer at 4d. and Gd each. 
CARRIAGE KKEK. One great advantage of this list is 
that PURCHASERS MAY MAKE THEIR OWN SELEC¬ 
TION, and thus avoid having those sent which are not 
wanted. 

OUR IMMENSE STOCK, 

both as to number of sorts and number of plants, being 
THE LARGEST IN’ THE TRADE, suitable for Stove and 
Greenhouse cultivation, for outdoor Ferneries, and otht* 
purposes, enables us to offer mauy varieties unprocurable 
elsewhere at the special prices quoted. 

W. £ J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN MVR8ERY , 
S ALE, MAN CHESTER, 
n H K V SAN THEM U M CUTTING 8, from *J0 

V-/ selected varieties, Is. per dozen, free ; rooted cuttings 
2s. per dozen, free —WM. BANDERH. The Gardens, Leek. 
Maffordshire. 


MOW RKAD\.— N«w and interesting cata- 

Lx logue of Pansies aud other florists flowers. post free, 
for 2 stamps, gratis to purchasers. — Wx. HAN DKiUL The 
Gardens. Leek. Htaffs. ' - 


rjARKlAGE FKEE.—Novelties and all varies 

VJ ties Garden and Flower Heeds, best quality, very ch.-*i> 
12 Gladioli, Is. 40. : collections, 12 named. i . 4 ". 5s Id 
7s 6d. The cheapest in the trade. Carnations, l’icotees' 
twelve named. 7«. ; six, 3s. Gd., free. Lists free —DAVlDdON’ 
Beedsman. Irvine 


TTEKBAUEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS.— 
LL Catalogue of 50 pages, containing full information as 
to colour, height, situation, time of flowering, kc . free on 
application. A capital collection for rocks, stumps. and 
borders, from 25s per 100, or 4a. per doz. Most of the plants 
being in poU, may be despatched at any time, or by Parcels 
Post when fit — RlOHAKD SMITH A CO , Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


ROSES 20 acr 

Well rooted, many ah 00 ted, truly named, 
matured vigorous growth, and of the best kin 
Bushes, R. 8. k Oo.’b selection, 8s. per do*., 6 
per 100, packing and carriage free for cash w 
order. Standards, 16e, do*., or 100 free for 12 

These World-famed ROSES cann 
fail to give the greatest satlafecUa 

ROSE! 

IN POTS ; all the best New and Old EngU 
and Foreign sorts, from 18s. to 36a. per do*, 

Descriptive Lists free an application. 

RICHARD SMITH & 0 

WORCESTER. 


HREKPERS for W»U», TrellU«u So.. In rr 

variety. By planting what Is suitable, an nm i. 
abject may easily be made beautlfuL Descriptive list 
advice on application.— RIO HARD SMITH ft OO., Hun 
men and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


SEEDS 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, & FARN 

CAREFULLY SELECTED 

* 

AND FROM WHICB MAT B* XXPECTXD 

THE BEST RESULT! 


BVXX TXT ATTAINED. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST. 

containing copious, Interesting, and reliat 
Information, free 


RICHARD SMITH & CO 

SEED MERCHANTS 6s NURSERYMEN 

WORCESTER. 


PERFECT SPECIMENS 

FOR LAWNS. 

PICEA NOBILISf our famous GLAUCOUS variei 
which is couaidtred the most beautiful tree in ex i 
ence, 2$ feet to 4 fret, 7». 0*1. to 21a 
PICK A NORDMANNIANA, 8 ft. to 12 ft, fix. to Six t 
PI Ms F.X( ELSA, 3 ft to 7 ft, 2*. 0d. to Ax. 

ABIES DOIGLAHI, lift, to 10 ft, lx to 10a 
CEDRI’S DhoDARA, 3 ft. to 7 ft , 3a. to 7l 0<L 
GOLDEN YEWS, CYPRESSES. Ac., model* of bexa 
and certxiu to thrive, very cheap. List free. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO. 

WORCESTER. 


THE 5a. HIGHGATE COLLECT!ION of Firm 
A. Seeds consists of 25 [sekets of hardy Annual*. Biecmi 
and Perennials and is a marvel of cheapnera for asratran 
WM CUTBUSH k BON (Limited), H gbgat* Nnner. 

London N 


lj nnDFR’Q 

“Earliest of All” Potato 

Delicious flavour and quality. Ready in 52 days from plaotiz 
A ball of flour 00 the table. 

With all this la an IMMENSE CROPPER, far before At 
leaf aud Early Kidneys. 

The best Potato for Garden or Fielc 

HOOPER’S “EARLIEST OF ALL," 

Frice per bush., 31s. Gd. ; ball-bash., Sis.; peck, Uh. ; 7 0* 
7s., of 

HOOPER & OO., 

COVEST GARDEN. LONDON. 


Printed aud Published by the registered Proprietor. X 
Robi.vhon. at the Office, 37, Mouthampton Street, iu the pad 
of Bt Pasl, Covent Garden, in the City of WesUnlnrV 
April 5,1851 
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ONE PENNY. 


TNDEX TO ■•GARDENING ILLUSTRATED," 

* VoL ▼„ la now ready prioe Id., port free 1|4 _ 

TUSTINCT AND CHOICE FERNS.—Cheil- 

AJ an then elegans (the Lady's Lace Fern), very-oiegant, la.; 
Gymnogramma Martenai, the beat golden Fean, v J Doryop- 
teria palmata, moat distinct and beautiful, 9i Lygodium 
Kaadena. the combing Fern. 94: Pteris argyrea* Silver Fern, 

-4 : Blecbnum corcovadense (Tree Fern), 94; PhlebodiunL 
IWUT, 64; the seven for 3e. 64 See catalogue.—W. M. 
O&OWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate. K._ 


balmoreana. Is 64 : K. Forsteriana la. 64 ; Geonoma 
gracilis, la 64 : Areca sapida, 1? 6d. ; Euterpe edulls, 94; 
or the seven for 8a.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nunary, Upton. 
ImiflaKR _ 

onnn SHOW and decorative pelar. 

Ov/UU GONIUM8.—Twelve splendid named varieties, 
Ij lading the best grown for Oovent Garden, sooh as Mer- 
metis, Scarlet Gem. Tommy Dodd, 8t Mande, Duchess of 
Unbargh, he., for 6s.; strong plants in pots or by post; 
'dve larger, 4-inch, pots splendid staff to pot on for late 
om at they have all been prepared for it 7a 6d. and 10s.; 
v ivevery fine plants in 5-inch pots showing flower, in the 
beat of health, 15e. aud 18s.; twelve ditto, unnamed market 
uieties, guaranteed different oolours, 12s. : see catalogue 
ft these and new varieties — W. M. CROWE, Boleyn 
S onery, Upton, Forest Gate, g._ 

A ZALEA MOLLIS. — Nobody can oonceive 

£1 the beauty of these plants without seeing them. 
Colours range from red to yellow. They are perfectly hardy 
icd also excellent for forcing or oool greenhouse culture, 
mis well set with buds, IBs and 28s dozen. Bee catalogue. 
W M. CROWE, Bolryn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, K . 

*,BUTILOto8! ABOTILONSM-Six flelected 

l 1 and distinct varieties Boole de Neige, Boole d’Or, 
Tv nersd. he . 3s.: six larger plants 8s. Bee catalogue. 

FOLIAGE BEGONIAS. — Twelve splendid 

dud d varieties, in good plants, 6s. ; twelve ditto, in- 
ling new varieties, 7s 64 These are of very easy cnltiva- 
i.on now in any cool greenhouse. Bee catalogue.—W. M. 
CROWE, Bole yn Nursery, U pton, Forest Gate, B. _ 

naOICEST FUCHSIAS IN CULTIVATION. 

Urn Randle. 94 each : Lord Wolselev (1883) Is. 6d. 
f tch: twelve selected exhibition varieties of double Fuchsias 
h : twelve ditto sing'e varieties, 2s. 6d.; flHy single and 
ibis Fuchsias in fifty varieties, the best in oultlva ion, 
64. and I2» All well rooted plants. Bee catalogue.— 
W M. CROWE. Boleyn Nursery Upton. Forest Gate. E 

flRdC^ENAS! DKAC/ENASU—Six uistinct 

- varieties of easy rul i»ation—oongesta, axnabllis. term!- 
a, etc, nice sturdy lit le plants by poet 3s.; in 60 s pots, 
• -W. U. oRO WE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, 


FRUIT TREES ! FRUIT TREES 1 !-Last offer 

-L for a few days only, to dear ground. Apples and Pears, 
any variety, standards or pyramids, 9s. per dozen ; Plums. 
Damsons, and Cherries, 10 b. per dozen; Apricots and 
Peaches, 5s. each. 48s. dozen ; Currants. 2*. 64 per dozen. - 
T . HAWKI NS, F.R H.B., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 

JPRUIT TREES.—Great bargains. Strong 

A- healthy trees to bear at on:e offered at the above prioe i 
ffor a few days to clear ground—T. J. HAWKINS, Hilling- 
don Herth, Uxbridge. _ 

HE NIST AS, beautiful large bushy plants in 
VJ full bloom, oarefully paoked at 8 a dozen.—T. J. HAW- 
KINB. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

TV AH LIAS, oingle and double, in 5*00 best 

D named varieties. 25,000 Stock roots for sale at 6s. dcz. 
Any quantity of Stock can be g >t from these roots.—T. 
HAWKINS, F. R. H S. , Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 

PANSIES, VIOLAS, AND DAISIES.—A very 

a. extensive assortment of these interesting spring bloom¬ 
ing plants, Is. dozen,—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Ux»ridge _ 

ARUM LIliIKt — Pew dozen of these very 

la beautiful trumpet-shaped Lilies, now throwing up 
flowering spikes, will be in (ull bloom by Easter, price 10s. 
per dozen.—T H4 Wktnw wwingdn- Reatb. Uxbridge 

QEED PO n 1OJtS. tine selected seed, guaran- 

O teed true to name, at less than wholeea'e price. School 
master, 7s. 6d, per cwt. ; Magnum Bonum. 7s 64 : Victorias 
6s.; and Champion*. 5e —T. HAWKIN8. F.R.H.S., Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Ux* ridge 

PUCUMBER PLANlS. —Teltgiaph. Tender 

v and True. Marquis of Lome ; fire healthy plants, care¬ 
fully packed, 9s. dozen— T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 

Heath. Uxbridge. _ 

T*UM *TOE8, strong vigorous plants of all the 

-L bast selected varieties, will roon show fruit blossoms, 
3b. dozen, carefully packed. -T. J. HAWKINd, Hillingdon 
Heath Uibrldge. 

p YCLAMfcN GRANDIFLORUM, White 

\J Swan, petsicnm, and all the very best varieties, fine 
large plants, with a profit ion of tae most beautiful flowers 
nothing could surpass h jm, price 18s. per dozen, package 
free -T. J. HAWKINS, F.R H.8., Hillingdon Heath. Ux- 
bridge. _ 

pHRY SAN THEM UMS from 200 s.l cted 

VJ plants * show and exhibition varieties ; rooted cuttings 
2s. dozen —T. J. HAWK.NS, F.iV.H.8., Hillingdon Heath,' 


BUTTON’S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 

O DIPLOME D'HONNEUR AMSTERDAM. 1883. 

BUTTON S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 


W Special Gold Medal, Melbourne. 1880. _ 

QUTTON’8 PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 

O Prize Medal Parts, 1878. _ 

QUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS FOR GARDEN 

O LAWNS. Per bnshel, 25i. ; per gaUon, 3s. 34 

QUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS FOR TENNIS 

O LAWNS. Per bnshel. 22s. 6d ; per gallon. 3s. _ 

QUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS FOR CRICKET 

O OROUWP8 Per bnshel. 20^ : ner gaMon 9a 9d _ 

QUXTON’S PAMPHLET ou LAWNS, their 
O formation and Improvement, gratia and post free. 

QUTTON’S FLOWER SEEDS in PACKETS, 

O 3d. to 5». each, post free. Particular! on application. 


UTTON’S FLOWER SEEDS in collections, 
2s. 64 to 63s. each, free by post or ralL Particulari on 
>lication._ 


QUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS in collec- 

O tlons, 6s. to 219s. each, carriage free. Particulars on 
application. _ _ 

QUTTON’S SEEDS DIRECT FROM READ- 

tJ INQ. A’l goods value 20s. carriage free. _ 

QUTTON’S SEEDS DIRECT FROM READ- 

O INQ Prioe H ate po t t free ._ 

QUTTON k SONS, the Queen's Seedsmen, 

‘ J and by 8o»cial Warrant to the Prince of Wales, 
READING. BERKS. _ 

QURPLUS STOCK. — Handsome and ohoice 

O evergreen and deciduous trees fo* avenues, parks, 
gardens, streets, Ac. Very good and oheap. List free on 
application.-RICHARD SMITH A 00., Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants. Worcester._ _ 


DEGONIA TUBERS, mixed colours, for 

A* bedding or conservatory. 4«. per dozen • six for 2s >4, 
post free. P.O O or stamps with order.—JOHN LAING A 


CO.. Forest HilL 3.E. 


UkGONIA ROOIS. now starting into growth. 

D Icing’s Seedlings are the best and oheapest, 1 dozen, in¬ 
cluding a good white, 4s, half dozen. 2s. 9d., free by parrels 
j^L—JOHN LAING A CO.. Begonia Growers, Forest Hill, 

pOCOA-NTJT FIBRE REFUSE by Chubbi 

U Patent Proceea.—The Prince of Wales* gardener writes: 
" You fibre la simply perfection, and a thorough boon in 
horticulture. ’ Sacks. Is. 64 each; 10 sacks. 13s.: 15 sackB, 
18s.; 20 saeka, 23s; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks Included); truck 
load, fraa on nil, £2. Limited quantities of G special 
quality granulated In saoka only, 2s. 6d. each (2 prize medals). 
tsnmKMly cash with order.-CHUBB ROUND A CO., 
FtfanWerkaVea* Ferry Road Mill wall. London. E 


fllSHURST 

VT gardeners sli 


COMPOUND, uaed by 


green fly, and other blight. One to two ounoes to the gallon 
of soft water: four to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake against 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to snpenede it. Boxcg, la., 3 b., *d4 10b. 64 

HISHURST1NE keeps boots dry and soft on 

W wet ground ; boxes. 64 and Is from the trade —Whole* 
Mis from PRICK’S Patent Candle Co., Limited, London. 


QARDEE1 AS.— Strong plants of this ohoict 
VJ and very beau tlfullysoen ted flower, 3s. each, 30». per dox. 
very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge 

QTEPHAN OTIS.—Strong pianta of this beautl* 

O ful greenhouse creeper, so valuable for its highl y soen ted 
and beautiful bloom. 3s 64 per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge __ 

PELARGONIUMS. — Handsome plants in 

A 41-inch pots, just coming into bloom, all the choicest 
varieties. 104. dozen.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8.. Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridga _ 

POLEUS, the prettiest and most distinct varie- 
U ties, 20v. 100 in 25 varieties, half quantity 12s 6d„ or 5s. 
dozen, strong rooted plants.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 

Heath Uxbridge. _ 

PINKS.—Beautifully scented white ai d crim- 
I eon Pinks, large dumps just throwing up flower spikes, 
4 b. dozen ; smaller dumps, 2s dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Htl- 
lingdon Heath. Uxbridge. _ _ _ 

ALPINE AURICULAS.—Nothing surpasses 

xl the beauty of these hardy and very Interesting plants, 
new throwing up for flower. 2s. 64 dozen. — T. J. HAW- 
KIN8. Hillirgdon Heath. Ux bridge._ 

PANSIES, Scotch vaiieties. magnificent collec- 
A. tlon. New Rose ov Pansy Cataloguer for a penny stamp. 
—GE ORGE TEMPLETON Rtwe Merchant. Prestwick N.B. 

rLAKDEN Stakes, Labels.V irain (Jork, Mata, 
VJ Raffia, etc. None cheaper.—WATiON AXD SCULL, 
90, Lower Thames Street, London. E.O. 

rVAFFODIL; DAFFODILLY, DAFFADOWN- 

U DILLIK8.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
lorte of Daffodils free on anollcatlon.—BARR A BON, 12, 
Kmg 8treet, Oovent Garden, W.O._ 

DICHARD SMITH k CO. beg to announce 

iv that they are constantly reodvins applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to supply 
any lady or gentleman with particulars, Ac —St. John's Nur¬ 
series, Worctster. 


□LOWERING SHRUBS.—Lilac, Mock Orange, 

L Weigela, Almond, Althaea. Berberis, Cherry, Oytlsus, 
Hydrangea, Hypericum, Mezereum, Ribes. Spiiiea, Rhus 
Viburnum. Ac.. 8e. per doztn. Descriptive list free. 
RICHARD SMITH and CO., Nuraerymeu and Seed 
Merchants, Worcester 

DOShS.—The “Highgate” Packet contains 12 
A.v standard and 12 dwarf Hybrid P-rj«.u*u> one of i sort, 
true to name, grown ou the Bamet Nurnetlee. Forwarded 
carriage free to any address, on receipt of Poet Office order 
for one guinea, or half the quantity, not carriage free, (or 
half a guima, payable to WM CUTBUHH A SON, Limited, 
Nurserymen, Higbgate. London, N. 

DORDEK CARNATION MARY MORRIS.- 

AJ Fiist-clam Certificate awarded to H. G. Smyth A 
beautiful rose-coloured self, very highly feented of great 
size, very full, and of perfect shape ; does not burst the calyx ; 
a very free bloomer aud vigorous grower, and perfectly hardy. 
—Bee Gardeneri' Chronicle, August 1 1883, page i46. Price 
2s. each or 3s. 6d. pair; cash with order.—H. G, SMYTH, 
2L Goldsmith Street. Drury Lane, W.O 


Go gle 


T7XTRAORDINARY Lilmm auratum, war- 

■U ranted the finest bulbs, will bloom splendidly this eev 
son; six- 5s. : three. 2s 64, carriage paid; cultural ciric- 
tions enclosed. —M. VERBY, 4, Oppidans Roa4 London, N . V . 

T ILIUM EXIMIUM, immense pure whito 

U flowers, very fragrant flowering bulbs, six, 5s.; thr« e, 
2s. 6d., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans Road Lon- 
don, N.W. __ 

T ILICM VIRGINALE, extremely beautiful, 

-LJ large heavy bnlbs of this thoroughly reliable Li y. bloou h 
profusely, six, 6 b , carriage paid—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 
Road. London N.W. __ 

T ILIUM SPLENDENS, an extremely beau- 

JU tiful dwarf Lily, psMa ot ly hardy, will grow anywhere ; 
six, 5a.; three, 2s 64 carriag* pai4-M VEREY, 4, Oppidan. 
Boa4 London. N.W, _ 

rjOUBLE TUBEROSE, the Pearl, a deli- 

AJ oiously perfumed variety ; one spray will scent large 
house ; six 2a, carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4. Oppidans 
Road, London. N.W 

T ILIUM R RAMERI.—Large flowerirg bulbs 
o* this rare »nd ezuAMs ros^eoloured Lily; three. 
4s. 84, carriage pakL—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidani Lj^L 
London. N,W. 
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Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 1 

LOADSTONE’S 

SP ECIALIT IES. 

100 0H0I0E THINGS 

FO R THE GARD EN. 

ASTERS, VICTORIA, only variety worth 

XX growing, mixed colours, 2s. fid paoket, or distinct car¬ 
mine, white, blue 1b. fid eaoh. _ 

FRENCH MARIGOLDS, splendid striped 

■L strain, tall or dwarf, packet each, la.; African orange, 
very large doable 10d. ___ 

MEW PUPFlfcS. ~ Papaver umbrosum, splen- 
did intenee crimson with blaok disc, single, ren ihewy; 
also new Danebrog. or Danish Poppy, with white diso; each 
per packet, la. _ 

HLARKIAS, hardy, gracef uL useful for cutting, 

v mixed packet, newest va rieties i s._ 

■yjELLOW SULTAN, exquisite for cut bloom, 

X great Covent Garden favourite. Facketa, Is. (tiue), 
▼sry scarce. 


T OADSTONB’S Poppy Collection.—Grow any- 

U where, charmingly bright, make gay garden without 
t-ouble, four choioe varieties. 9s. 9d; mixed packet. Is.; 
ornamental Grasses, mixed packet. Is. 9d 


TTINDLY NOTE.—Any plants, etc., not found 

AX satisfactory on receipt, money at once refunded by 
MORLEY S CO., Fulwood Preston. _ 

T AST OFFER.—Single Dahlia seed, 7d. and 
■XI lx. Id. packet. It sown now, will bloom this rear. Cul¬ 
tural directions enoloeed with seed—MOBLEY S GO., Ful- 
wood, Preston. _ 

OTOCK LIMITED of winter Heliotrope 

U (Petasites fragrana), extremely hardy, grows and thrives 
in any out-of-the-way corner, flowers very sweet aoented, 
blooms in the depth of winter; two roots. Is 4d.. free; four, 
9s. Id., free.—MoRLWY S CO., Fulwood Preston. _ 

OCENTED Salvia rutilans. foliage of this 

h) plant is deliciously soented, pretty magenta flowers in 
winter; more grown for foliage than bloom; two plants, 
i s. 4d, free.—MORLEY S GO., Fulwood Preston. _ 

r T 1 HK MOST LOVELY plant without doubt 
X introduced to oommeroe lately is Impatlans Bultani, ex¬ 
quisite single magenta-coloured blooms borne in profusion, 
neves out of flower in a warm greenhouse; plant showing 
bloom, Is.9<L, free: two, 3s„ free. Too much oannot be 
said in its favour.—MORLEif S CO., Fnlwood. Presto n. 

OHARMING Coleus.-—Six perfectly distinct 
VI varieties, no two alike, nloe small well-rooted plants, 
Is. 9dL, free; oarefnlly pecked In tin box.—MORLEY akd 
€0., Fnlwood. Preston._ 


SE EDS , &o. 

COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, 

39, WATEB LOO BOAD, LON DON, U 

MEW PEAS.—Trial Packet, 2s. 6d., post free, 

XI containing packet each of following superb kinds 
Telephone. Telegraph, Earliest of All. Marvel, Pride of the 
Market, and Dar> Sunrise. Beed catalogue 3 stamps, allowed 
fo r off first order, __ 

D 0CKERIE8, Ac.—12 packets seeds suitable 
Xv for rockeries, 9s. 6<L, 6 packets. Is. 3d.; sweet-scented 
flowers for flower borders, 19 paokels, 3s , 6 packets. Is. Bd; 21 

C cketa hardy perennials for newer borders. 9a. fid.- 6 nseketa. 

3d.; fi packets ornamental foliage planta, la. fid.; ■ 
packets nethetio flowers with true matheUc names, la Id. 


\hl HITE FLOWERS for Bouquets, etc.—12 

■ • packets white flowers for cutting 2s. fid .: 6 packets, la. fid.: 
19 paoketanew and showy annuals, 3s.; 6 packeta la fid.; 
19 packeta choice florists' flowers, including Oeioeolaria, Cine¬ 
raria, Primula, etc., 7s. fid., 6 packets. 4s. __ 

P VERLASTING and Ornamental Grasses, eta 

XI —Everlasting hewers, li packets, 8a.; 10 packets, ha, 
6 packets. Is. 3d. Ornamental Grasses for winter bouquets, 
etc., 19 packets, 2a, {’packets, la. 3d. All the above collections 
are arranged with care, and contain a very liberal supply of 
seeds of the finest quality. 



rjARMINE CANDYTUFT, Dunnett’s noted 

VI strain, dwarf habit. Beds sown with this variety pre¬ 
sent one mass of vivid carmine bloom. Ounoe, la Bd 


TlWARF SUNFLOWER, pretty for bouquets, 
X/ very double, orange with chocolate diso, sow at once 
open ground. _ Per packet. Is.__ 

CTWKET PEAS.— Sow now. Every colour 
W mixed, brilliant, sweit, as supplied last season. 1 ouaoe, 
400 seeds. 12 stamps. 


N ICOTIANA AFFINIS, a sweetly 

fragrant pore white blooming pot or anmmer border 
pint, very much resembles Bouvardia, one spray perfumes 
greenhouse, very easily grown, la. 3d. per laoket; strong 
plants, la‘9d. each. 


DVERLASTING FLOWERS, easily grown, 

XJ elegant and useful; in dried state; twelve splendid varle- 




well same season. Paoket eontaining 
oolouta, 2s. fid. ; mixed, is. _ 

fpHISTLE Collection, stately, ornamental 

X for ahrubberits, including Scotch Thistle (the national 
emblem), grows 6 feet high. Mixed packets. Is. fid.; six 

various, 9a. fid. _ 

T OADSTONK’S Stocks, large-flowering Ten- 

XJ yeek, richly ooloured tints. Pack et, m ixed. Is._ 

pjOLUMBlNES. — Charming, quaint, old- 

v fashioned flowers, becoming great favourities, paoket. If. 

MIGHl' SCENTED STOCK, delightfully 

Xi fragrant for greenhouse or window culture, also beds 
open ground ; emits powerful perfume after rain. Packets 
fres h seed 13 stamps. _ 

T)HLOX DRUMMONDL—My strain of this 

X indispensable bedding plant Is brilliantly free-flower¬ 
ing; packets 9s fid., in six distinct colours; mixed. Is. Bplen- 
did German collections. _ 

PAST LOTHIAN STOCK, white, purple, 
XJ scarlet, purchased from a noted grower in Sootiand. 
Paoket each oolong, 2s. fid.; mixed. Is. fid. _ 

/ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. — No bouquet 

VI complete without their graceful and refreshing contrast; 
collection of nine of the prettiest varieties, my selection, 
2s. fid, free; mixed packet. Is. fid._ 



f the graceful Petris t • rrulata. If. 3d., free, 
iked, satisfaction guaranteed; best Pern for 
—MORLEY S OO . ‘■nlwood, Pre»*on. 


art Marguerites, packets, fid, _ 

AH ARMING COT FLOWERS for unlimited 

VJ resources.—IBow blue, rose, white Cornflowers, yellow 
and oream l^chscholtzias. Sweet Ppm(( 9 brilliant colours), 
Dwarf French Poppies, and Ornamental Grasses. Collection 
6s. fi d., free. _ 

ftOLDEN QUEEN MIGNONETTE, quite a 

VI novelty, also Miles’s Spiral (true), both unequalled for 
pot culture : one nacket of each, 2s.; Pearson’s whitef Migno¬ 
nette, beet for bedding, throws np splendid spike bloom, 
deliciously fragrant; seed saved fine seif-tested strain, ox. 2s.; 
large packets, la, free._ 


f-tested strain, ox. 2a; 


QUNFLOW ERS.—AmericanMammoth; largest 

O variety grown ; seed saved from enormous heads; urge 
packet, 12 stamps. _ 

T OADSTONE’S collections of flower seeds, 12 
li paoket® seeds, suitable for rookcriea 2s. fid.; 12 paokets 
hardy perennials for flower borders, 2s. fid.: 6 psekets orna¬ 
mental foliage planta. Is. fid; 12 packeta aasthetis flowers with 
roathetio names, 2a fid. _ < _______ 

S C A B I O U S.—Carnation-like blooms, great 
favourite Oovent Garden for cutting; large paoket seed, 
all oolours, 12 »tamps, tree. _ 

AORNFLOWERS, azure blue German national 

VI flower; also pure white Cornflowers ; charming as out 
flowers; large packets, 12 stamps each; sow now in open 
ground. 

J. LO-A.3D STONE, 

The L*4y Florist, Romford, Rases. I 


DARE HOLLY FERN with thorns, perfectly 

XV hardy plant, la, free ; two, la fid., free. Best time to 
plant, as crowns have not yet thrown up new fronds; very 
pretty.—MOBLEY * OO., Fulwood, Piston. _ 

AHOICE SINGLE DAHLIAS, la. 6d. dozen, 
yJ free; nloe little seedling plants which, if potted, placed 
in a frame, or cold greenhouse, make fine planta forgoing 
out in may. We supplied seedlings to A. 0reagh, Esq , J.P., 
Quin, Go. Glare, last year, and this is his unsolicited testimo¬ 
nial : " Single Dahlias which I got from you early this year 
were about the loveliest things that could be seen, extremely 
floriferous and of dazxling beauty. They bloomed ail the 
summer and autumn until late in November."—MORLEY k 
OO , Fnlwood, Preston. __ 

T AST OFFER of exqniBite Hyacinthus caodi- 
XJ oans, flowering stem nearly 3 feet huh, with quantities 
of wax-like bells, slightly perfumed, 4 blooming bnlbs, Is. fid., 
free. Pot now or plant out-of-doors. Hardy.—MORLEY 4 
OO.. Fulwood. Pkeaton. __ 

I AST OFFER of blooming bulba of Gladioli, 
LI 12 bulba. Is. 2d., free; 24, 2s. 2d!, free; SO, 4a, free. Pro¬ 
duce a perfect blaze or bloom in summer; hardy; plant now. 
-MOBLEY S OO.. Fulwood, Preston. _ 

P R ahort time only.—60 clearance packeta of 
FLOWER SEEDS, Is. poet free,—A ALLEN, The 
PHI. Woobnrn. Beaconsfleld _ 

Ah RAN 1U MS, pink, bronze, variegates and 
VJ scarlets, 9s. dozen; Calceolarias, 9S. dozen; Stocks and 
Asters, 50 for Is., pest free —H. ROWLAND, Clarence 
Nurseries, New Patton, Norwich. _ 

PLYMOUTH, — 130.000 inhabitants. Good 
X market for greenhouse and bedding out plants, shrubs, 
or any other necessaries. Weekly auctions.—K. A 
NORTHEY, Auctioneer, Plymouth. Settlement day of 
sale. ___ 

(SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER,—Geraniums, good 

KJ sorts, autumn strusk, 5s. fid. to 8s. per 100; Oaloeolaria 
Golden Gem, Ageratums, and Iresines, all 3s. 6d perlOO; all 
other cheap plants as see last week’s advertisement.—JOHN 
NORFOLK, Gardener at Wilburton Manor, Ely. _ 

QCISSORS.—Vine scissors, 6 in., la 6d. ; 6i in.. 
O Is. 10d ; 7 In., 2s. 2d. Pruning, 4 In , Is. fid.; 54 in., 9b.; 
6 In., 2s. 4d; 7 In., 3s. Flower gatherers, fi In., 2s. 3d ; 84 in., 
2s. 9d; 7 in., 3s. 3d Propagating, fine points, 3| in., la. fid. 
prices per pair; all poet free.—W. WILKINSON, Maker, 
323. Penlstone Road. Sheffield 

(XAKjDENKR [(Second), where three or four 
VI are kept, experienced indoors and ous, age tfi. tingle, 
good references.—O. WKXION, 14. Thomas's Gardens, 
Queen’s Oresoent, Havetstock Hill, N.W. 


YAC 

fnl, perfectly hardy, bulbous plant should be in even 
garden or greenhouse; large pure white pendent beR-ehapea 
flowers on a stem 3 feat high. 3k. fid per dozen. 

rUUBEROSE THE PEARL, a fine dwarf 

X variety, 3s. fid and 5s. dozen ; Italian, 3s. fid dacan; 
American, 3s. fid dozen. Tuberoeea may be bad in flower 
throughout the year by raooeasional planting. Now is a good 
time to oommence planting. _ 

pHEAP, to savo planting, surplus stock. 
VI — Bonssinganltia baselloides, white, fine greenbooee 
climber, 3s. doz., 4d each; Orocoeauia anrea, yellow, 1 ft, 
flue for borders or pots, Is. doa, 5s 100; Dielytra epeotabilia, 
fid each, 4s. fid dos. _ 

OLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYEN8I8, brilliant 

VI tcarlet, very showy variety, easily grown, flowering roots* 
Is. dot.. 5s. and 7s. fid 100. 

TTARDY BRITISH FERNS, very strong 

XX dumps. 2s. fid dozen ; Soolopendrlum vulgare (Hart’e- 
tongue Fern), Is. fid and 2s. 6d per dozen. _ 

TJEMAND FROM EGYPT.-* Please send to 

XJ the following address Gladiolus, etc., on order. J. 
Bajcxr, Britleh Consulate, Snaldm.” Seeds sent and collec- 
tioas arranged for all countries. — COLLINS BROS. 4 
GABRIEL. See above. _ 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS, superb collection of 

VI 400 varieties, includes the finest Japanese, Id curved. 


VI 400 varieties, includes the finest Japanese, Incurved. 
Pompones, So., and best early flowering varieties, goodplaats, 
true to name, my Felection. 2* p«r dozen, lOe. period raak. 
post free.-WILLIAM ETHERINGTON, The Manor Honu^ 
Bwansoombe, Kent. 

pHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS.—This ool- 

VI lection incladee’,130 distinct varieties of Japanese, 121 
distinct Incurred Sc. Many of the largest growers are sup¬ 
plied and many of the best prizes in the oountry have berm 
taken from this collection; guaranteed true to name: 
my selection, cuttings, Is. 4d. per dosen; 7s. fid per 
100; buyer’s selection, la fid per dozen; 10s. per 100, post 
free; catalogue one stamp.—W. ETHERINGTON. the 
Manor House, Bwansoombe. Kent. 

TWTARVELLOUSLY Cheap collection of choice 

XLL plants for Conservatory. Window, and Garden, consist¬ 
ing of six each Zonal Geraniums, Fuchsias, Heuotropee. 
Campanulas. Chrysanthemums, Oaloeolarias, and Trade#- 
cantias. All correctly named, and from single pota, not 
reraps. 5s., post free; half quantities, 2s. 9d—J. F. DAOK, 
High Street, Leyton, Essex. __ 


ASPARAGUS.—This delicious vegetable does 

XX not require half the expense often incurred; for direc¬ 
tions, see illustrated reed list, free ; strong roots, 2s. fid. per 
100; extra strong ditto, two yean old, 3a. fid per 100. — 
RICHARD SMITH k CO , Worcester._ 

TV/TUSHROOMS.—How togrow good ones easily. 

I*L successfully, and economically. Bee Illustrated Seed 
i?* P» PecX te per buaheL— 
RICHARD SMITH S OO., Worcester. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


’ I JOHN LAING AOO. 

Peu, standard vars.. la, la. 3d, la.6d.,2s qt 
Beana atanda*d varieties 8d. to la 6d par qt. 
Vege- MasUrd and Grew, finrzt, 5a. per quart. 

*_ w _ Garbage. Carrot, Parsnip. Parsley. fld. ounoe 
t* 016 Onion. Beet Endive Salsify 8d. per ounce. 

_ . Lettaoq Leek. Bruaaels 8pronto, la t^r ounoe. 

feeds. Cucumber. Melon, CUulitiow* r. la. * 2a.6d.pki 
_ Seedsmen, Forest Hill. 8.B. _ 

JAMES LOOMES 

Calk attention to the following list of plants now mdy. 
All food plants, sent carriage paid, carefully packed in damp 
moss in tin boxes. 

FUCHSIAS.—Having aaplendid stook of the moat approved 
Angle and double varieties. I can now offer well-rooted sturdy 
planta, true to same, at 2X fld. per dozen, 6 for Is fld.; two 
doaen.4s.fld.; 100 for 15a.: 1000 for jEfifie.; over 6000 rooted 
and plenty of cuttings. Anyone wanting Fuc h s i as in large 
or mall quantities oannot procure better. 

CHKY8ANTHEMUM8 for pots or border. 3s. dozen. 2 
dcnsU Amateurs will be pleased with my selection. Well 
rooted and true to name. 

PHLOX. Perennial, strong rooted cuttings In variety from 
nr iplrndid collection, all ooioura, h. per dosen.,6 for la. Od. 
Mart excellent for cat bloom. Plant now. 

CABNATION8.—A large quantity of strong planta of show 
and good border varieties unnamed, theee I offer at 3a. fld. 
ps ; the same varieties with names affixed from lh, 
!o 18a. per pairs. 

PINKS, doable white, Clove-Minted, Is. fld. dosen; pink 
Fisks asms prioe. 

COLEUS.—Now ready, sood plants of my well-known varie- 
tfcs, which are unequalled, 2a. per djsen, 6 for Is. 3d. 

PANSIER, a splendid selection, inoludiog International. , 
Carter'! French, English show and fancy. Belgian, eta ; 
itraeg autumn-sown plants, la. per do*.; two dosen. Is. fld. 

LAVENDER PLANTS, old English sweet sennted, 
autumn sown, la. per dosen. 

TBADE8GANTIA VERSICOLOR, Aa, 3d. each; BE¬ 
GONIA RKX. fld. each. 

ARTILLERY PLANTS (Piles frondoaa. P. mueooea, and 
•erpyllifolU), three varieties for la.; Heliotropes, 6 for Is. 
ABLT1LON8, Boole d’Or, Boole de Netoq Aa, fld. each; 
lair is Meefi f duteis, splendent, A a, id. each. 

A0A0IA8. 2 vai ietiea for pot rulturq 3 of each for Is. 3d > 
CYCLAMEN PER8ICUM, 11 oormt (one year-old) la 

^GERANIUMS, pot. 6 varieties, good, la. 11 Ss. fid. 
TOMATOES, large nd, 20 for Is. 3d., 60 for la 
DAHLIAS, single and double from an unsurpaoed strain 
of iras florUto’ flowers, 6 of e*ch It. 3d 
PETUNIAS, choioe double varieties. White Queen, 
Unique, Crimson King Fascination. Adolph Welch e, Inimi¬ 
table. I for 1*. 6d., or fld. each. 

HELIOTROPE (3 varieties), 6 for la 
MYRTLE (email-leaved varieties), 3 for la 
PORONHLA GLAUOA. BEGONIA. BUOKERI, and 
BEGONIA PABV1 FLORA, 3d. each. 

COTTON. Sea Island and Georgia, for greenhouse culture, 
4 plants for la 

PASSION FLOWER, blue. 9d. each, 1 for la 3d. 

MU8K HARRISONI. 6 for la 
FUNERAL WREATHS from 5*. 

BOUQUETS from lr. Cd. end Button holes 2 for la, all of 
Choice flowets. 

J. L ban confidence that the shove prices will oompare 
favourably with others; 6a worth will be sent for 5a; 13a 
worth for 10a Orders under Is cannot be execu t ed, as the 
box-t zed pottage coat at least fld. 

TbeNuraeri* s now comprise upwards of 5000 square feet of 
gkm, situate on 5) acres 

JAMES LOOMES, F.E.H.8., 

THE NURSERIES, WHITTLESEY, NEAR PETERB0R0 . 
HEW AHD CH OICE GERANIUMS AN D FUCHSIAS. 

12 r 'bo4oe double Geraniums for .9a 

1J Choice ting's ditto for .3s. 

Btie&ed from * giand ool rctlon. that was swarded a First- 
class Certificate at the South Loudon Horticultural Show. 

12 New and choice Fucbaias for.4a 

Irelodinr the ir*ndte# dorr* ea. Phenomenal. Ethel Fry, 
Milne Xdwarda Mrs G Randle Magnum Bonum, single, Aa 
Sent Post free by 

J. PEYTON, CHAMPION HILL NURSERY, GROVE 
VALE, DULWICH, 8.E. 

PARLY • FLO BERING Chrysanthemum?. — 

JU Now is the time to plank Rooted cuttings 2a dot., poet 
fn tu—W. K BOYCE, 87. Yerbary Rd. Holloway. London. 

nHtiYsJANTHKMUMS.—Now is the time to 
plank Rooted outtinga la per dozen. Catalogue, 
whh cultural directions, one stamp.—W. EL BOYCE, 
F R H.8.87, Yerbary Road, Holleway, London _ 

NARCIS SI IN F LOWER. 

THOMAS 8. WARE 

Has pleasure in announcing that his very extensive collec¬ 
tion of Narcissi ie now in bloom, and is well deserving of a 
visit from any interested in this popular genus. 

Hole Farm Nureeiiee, Tottenham, London. 

DU8RST KOSNHTT RUSES !I!— Wonderful 

Jm eheap R oses, best sorts and true to name, all have been 


DOttai*! KOttifSM 11 RUSKS!I!— Wonderful 

Am cheap R oses, best sorts snd true to name, all have been 
moved beck and will plant with sa’ety, 30 choioe standard 
Rosea for Its fld. ; 30 choioe half-standard Roses for 12a 6d.: 
80 choke dwarf Roses for 12a fld.: 90 choke Tee-scented and 
Noisette Roses for 12a fld.; my seleotion ; cash with ort* er; 
hundreds of testimonials; eatakgues frea — JAMES 
W ALTERS, Mount Radford Nursesy, Exeter. _ 

QTaIN AND VAKNifcJti Combined.—Brown 
O Antiseptic Stain Varnish, for ail exposed Wood wot k. 
Fences, Graenhooseq Stables. Oowsheda eta It preserves 
wo^d better than paint, and is about one-fifth the cost. Piioe, 
%>, per gallon ; samples six stamps Also W ster Stains, Oak, 
Manogacy. and others at 6a per gallon — F RIB WELL. SIMP¬ 
SON. ajtd HOLLIOK. Bnshbuky Worka Hackney Wiok, 
London. 

PR8B8IA RRFRACTA ALBA, the most deli. 
X oiously perfumed flower known, very superior to the 
Tuberoee. six, fia fid., eanlage patCL-M. VERKY, 4, Oppi. 
dans Road. London. 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

PLANTS 

AND 

Rooted Cuttings. 

GLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSI8, brilliant 

U scarlet, gorgeous effect produced by masses or lines, 
grows almost anywhere. Unusually large, EnglLh grown 
rooto, six frea Is. 3d.; 100 for 8a 
Loadstone's Balsams, something extra choioe, elegantly 
marbled, striped strain, dosen Is. 9d; Petunias (Header's 
magnificent strain), single and double mixed, same prioe. 


LAVENDER.—Very sweet 
scented for pots in greenhouse: quite haidy for open 
ground; three busby planta tree, la 9d.; beet time estab lish. 

OWEET WHITE - JESS AMINE.-Can offer 
O some capital plants of this charming climber. 8trong, 

I from open ground, each. 9s. tree. Also tbe new J grandiflora 
alba, blooms as large as Stephanottq etch 3a fld _;__ 

T O AD STONES Heliotrope, six young plants. 
XI 2a 6d.; per dozen, 4a frea __ 

OIX CHOICE named Zonal GERANIUMS, all 

O different, Ss. free; well rooted cuttings from magnificent 
collection, 12, 3s. fld._____ 


CASBON & SON 


Digitized b} 


Google 


T ARGE-FLOWERED. Ivy-leaved Pelar 

XI Kooiums; most beautiful for hanging baskets. Six good 
kinds, free, for 2a ; twelve for 3a. 6d _ 

rjOLEUS.—Six perfectly distinct varieties, well- 

w rooted plants, 2a free; carefully packed ia tin box. 

Loadstone's Fuchsias, ten named prize sorts, strongly 
rooted bushy pianto, will bloom profusely eatly in season. 
Twelve, frea 5s. 6cL; six. 3a A gentleman writes: " I never 
before received suoh really well grewu and literally tushy 
cuttings, and am well pleased.” 

Pelargooiuma — Charming popular varietlea Bloom 
profusely early in season; all named, strong, from 41-lnch 
pits; not scraps. Dozen. 7a 6d.; six, fia, free A gentleman 
writes: “ Your planta are most exoellent and perfectly fra¬ 
grant with health.” 

Loadstone's Tomatoes.—Plant now to secure early fruit; 
have few 100 rpleudid plants; Abundance, President Gar¬ 
field, Conqueror. Twelve pianto. Is. 9d., free, very large. 

Hopa large flowering variety elegant, effective perennial. 
Nine Is. Canariensis twelve for la 9d., very flue. 

The old erimson Clove Carnation, true, blooms size of 5a 
pieoe. Gardening i&ts : *• No garden, either of oottage or 
castle, complete without it.” Each la 6d.; three 3s. fld.; 
dozen 7s. 6a.; very large planta 
Novelty. New greenhouse climber Tropeeolum The Para¬ 
gon (own seedling, never before offered for sale) perpetual 
bloomer winter and summer ; ieaveq da*k copper beautifully 
laointated; flower, brilliant crimson, well established pianto 
Sent in pot 3s. each, free; quite hardy for out door. 
Loadstone’s Fo get-me-notq sylvatica and p&luatils, strong, 
showing bloom, dozen la fld ; 100 6s. fld., frea 
Anemone japonic* alba, charming autumn perennial, right 
time plant. Three 2s. 6dL 

Carnations and Piooteea sown from a collection ehasto self 
ooioura v aaor and Bizarre, twenty-four study seedlings, 
frea 9a 9d. 

Cornflowers (&mre blue), sown open ground August about 
bloom, specially fine ; nine. Is Od.; seed packets, Is 
Marguerites, cresm and yellow, for pots or open ground, 
such as I have sold in thousands few several seasons; plants 
for very early blooming, six of each colour. Is. 9d ; seed la 
Cobse* roandenq handsomest most rapid greenhouse dum¬ 
ber, bears large purple bells : extra strong plants, pair, la 9<L; 
can be planted outaoors in ApriL 
Violas for soring bedding, will bloom throughout summer, 
blue, pun < i, yellow white ; dozen, 9s. 6d.; 1UU, 8s. fld., free ; 
large plants tnowtng bloom. 

Loadstone*! Chryeanthemuma choice Incurved and Japa¬ 
nese varietiei; one dozen well established plants, my rrlec¬ 
tion 3s 9d , free; Fair Maid of Guernsey beautiful Japa¬ 
nese white, pair, la. 9cL; Guernsey Nugget, yellow, same 
price; all well rooted 

White Paris Daisies or Marguerites, true variety, with 
feathery four green foliage; also Etoile d'Or, the large 
yellow variety, each per pair 3a; very bushy and strong. 

Loadstone's single Dahlia seedlings, from my select named 
sorts, (.er dozen 6s. fld.; beautiful healthy pianto. Send for 
my special Dahlia list, free 3 stamps. Unnamed Seedlings 
dozen 2a 6d. 

Loadstone's Sweet Williams, my well known Auricula-eyed. 
Twelve large clumos, Ss. 3d. 

Loadstone’* Rockets, purole and white, useful for cutting, 
very sweet. Dozen large plant*, 2«. 3d. 

Hollyhccka (Chater'a), noted, brilliant colouring, extremely 
fine plants. Dozen, 5s ; six, 3a 
Panties, King of Biu.’a Snowflake, Purple Perfection. 
Cloth of Gold Giant Purple. Princess Alexandra, King of 
Pansies. Magpie, Empresa all sturdy plant), showing bloom 
Dozen 3 b. 6d. 

Loadstone’s new Fuchsia, the 8tella, never before offered 
for sale, dwarf growing, dense, and hardy especially suitable 
hanging bisketo. vases, pots; well established plant ia pot, 
oolour bright magenta. Price la 9d. 

Loadstone’s now noted Pansy, Pluto, perfectly blaok, 
resembling richest velvet, three fine plants It. 3d. ; Lord 
Beaconsfield. snlendid new indigo blue, same price. 

Cinerarias. Few dozen young plants of my brilliant large 
flowering strain, ready for blooming pots. Dozens 3a fld. 

Loadstone's rapid showy greenhouse oUmbera Oobtsa 
soandena two plants 1 r. 9d.; scarlet Troptoolum Lobbianum, 
tlx Is- 9d.: these will bloom very early. 

Loadstone’s Scabious, choicest mixed,ooloan. bloom shortly. 
Dozen plants 3a, frea 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

J-. LOADSTONE 

(The Lady Florist), 
ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


BEG TO OFFER 

PELARGONIUMS. Show, Fancy, and Spotted. Best varie¬ 
ties, strong, well rooted planta fl for 3s fld.; IS lor 6a fid. 

DOUBLE GERANIUMS, best vsrletiet for pot oaJtura to 
inolude good Doable White and Smily Casbon, new, Afar 
3a fld ; 12 for 4s. 6d. 

PLUMBAGO CAPENSIB. lovely blue greenhouse climber, 
or for pot culture, 3 for 2s. Si, strong plants. 

PETUNIA HYBRIDA GRANDIFLORA (Benary's strain). 
Snlendid strain of large flowering varietlea strong seedlings, 
13 for Is. fld.; 25 for Si. fld. 

LOBELIA (blue) Crystal Palaoe oompacta and spedosa, 
strong from seed pans, 3a fld. 100. 

DAHLIAS (single). Ware's superb strain, splendid mixed 
varieties, very strong plants that will flower well and make a 
grand show this season, 12 for 3s ; 35 for 5s. 9d. 

MIMULU8 Duplex, Hose-in-Hoee. very sweet and showy, 
6 for 3a; 12 for 3a fld. 

TOMATO PLANTS. Early Large Red, Carter’s Grecngega 
and the Trophy, three best varieties. Now ie the best time 
to plant strong plants, fl for la 3d.; 12 for 3i 
CUCUMBER PLANTS. Rollisson’s Telrgraph (true), best 
variety for forcing, 3 for 3a 3d. ; 6 for 6a 3d. 

EUOALYPT US GLOBULUS (Blue Gum), oommonly 
called the Fever Plant, the best disinfectant you can have 
m the home or garden; strong planta from cold frame, A lot 
fa.; 12for3s fld. 

8WEET WILLIAM, splendid mixed variety, all shades of 
colour, larga aweetly-ecented flowers, 25 for la 9d.; 50 for 3s. 

WALLFLOWER*. Double, Imported, very showy] and 
sweetly scented; 12 for la fld.; 35 for 3a 9d. 

WALLFOWER, 8 ingle, Ooveot Garden attain, very sweet 
and showy’; 25 for la 9d.; 50 for 3a 
WALLFLOWER Harbinger and the old Blood-red, S3 for 
Is. fld.; 50 for 2 a fld 

The above all frze by fakoku post for cash with order 
carefully packed in damp moss with directions for treatment 
on arrival. _ 

Millfield Nurseries, PETERBOROUGH 

LAWNS. 

The best seeds for producing beautifully evergreen and 
deme swards of the finest grasses it is possible to obtain 
(as testified from various localities), is per lb., 20a per 
bushel of 21 lbs. Particulars aa to soil Bhould be given 
with order, whether the intention be to form new or 
RENOVATE old plots. 

Illustrated List of "Ip A *D TUT 
Seeds for the J -Q.X\dL*L 
FREE. 

20a value of Beeds carriage paid to any Railway Station 
in England or Wales. 

RICHARD SMITH & GO., 

SEED MERCHANTS & NURSERYMEN, 

_ WORCESTER. _ 

ASPARAG-TJ8 

FOR FORCING, strong crowns whish will prodnoe many 
heads. Is. dozen. Us. fld. UXL 

fAMOUB FORCING ROOTS, Sa fld. dosen, lfla 100. 
RICHARD SMITH & Co., Worcester 
THE BIGGEST PARCEL of Vegetable Seed, 

X ever offered for 6s , oarrisge free Three pinto of 
wrinkled Peas for succession; cne lint each of Biosd. 
Runner, and Dwarf or Kidney Beans; 2 ounces each Spinach 
and Radish; 1 ounoe each °nion Carrot, Parsnip, Beet, and 
Turnip; half-ounoe each Brussels Sprouta, Kale, two sorts 
J'abbige, Savoy, Brooooll. two sorts Lettuce and packet each 
Parslt y. Cusumber. Vegetable Marrow and Celery. Double 
the quantity. 11a; half, 3s. fld. The quality of these seeds 
will ensure me your future custom. This is my looked for 
profit.—O. KILMI8TER. F K H-H.. ’Worth Street, Brighton . 

fua DIOL1, fine hybrids in mixture> all colonrs, 
U port free 2s. per dozen. 15s. 100; one dozen choice sorts 
in twelve nvmed vau-tie*. 2s Ad., post frea All English 
»rown roots.—C. K1LMISTER, F.R.H.8., North 8tTeet, 
Brighton. _ 

PGG8 (fertile) for sitting, from wonderful 
Xl laying strains.—Light Brahm as, bred direot from Palaoe 
Cun winners; Black Hambnrphs, Boldon’s and Pickle’s 
noted straioa Brown Leghorns, large selected birds, 5a doa, 
fia fld carriage free.—J. R. FLOWER, Uliey Hall, near 
Rotherham._ 

MOTE THE ADDRESS. - Descriptive list 

■La gratis of choioe flower seeds for exhibition. Asters, 
Btooka Marigolds (African and French), Aurioulaa Holly¬ 
hocks ; all of unrivalled strain*, and evesy kind of flower 
seeds in 3d., fld, and la packets; la worth frea—J.R. 
FLOWS A Floral Nursery. Uliey near Rotherham _ 

T»HE TWO BEST WINDOW FERNS, Poly- 

X stiebnm setoeum and Cyitomium falcatum. tari^t, 
glossy foliage; good pianto. The pair ifiee) for la 3d.; two 
of each for 3a-F. W. ft H. STANSFIELD, Bala near Man¬ 
chester.___ 

(TARDY ORCHIDS.—12 choioe kinds, inolud- 
U ing six exotia with eultural instruotiona carriage frea 
for 5*.—F. W. ft H. 8TANBF1ELD, Salq near Manchester . 

T ARGE-FLOWBRJBD, double Ivy-Jeav«d 

XI Pelargoniums; the moat beautiful for hanging baaketa 
Six loodEinda hn, for ft; twelve for 3a fid,—F. W. ft H, 
8TAN8PIELD, Bala 


m setoeum and Cyitomium falcatum. tari^t, 
>ge; good pianto. The pair (fiee) for la 3d.; two 
2a—F. W. ft H. STANSFIELD, Salq near Man- 


XI Felaigoniui 
Six good jklndq 
8TAN8PIELD, 
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Is. 

8Si 


HARKNHW3SB 

H ABDI GARDEN PLA NTS, 

BPBOIAL OF7SB. 


Is. 

per 

doe. 


Well-root<<l trauntatted specimens from open pool, 
BVMmntecd to pro satisfaction, or money retained. 
Outer bury Bells, 10 colours. 


includlDg the neu 

Crudsnelle stylos*, elutmlDi 
dense trowing free flowering 
roek plant 

Daisies, fine double, red ud 
white, per 100, 3s. Cd. 

Glsdiolos brenchleyensis, 
brilliant scarlet, fine for 
borders, shrubberies, etc., 
per ICO. h. 

Foxgloves, Ivery's h| bride, 
new roes, Hsrkness yellow, 
ud (lent whits 

Gfuna, dui fine garden 
kinds 

Lupines, eholos, mixed 
oolouxs. produoe spikes of 
bloom S ft. long 

Mimulus, every imaginable 
shade of colour; a grand 
stock 

Mlmulus cuprous, fine dwarf- 
trowing plant, with bril¬ 
liant scarlet flowers, which 
are freely produced 

Lily of the Valley, splendid 


(Knotha a, in splendid 
riety, grand hardy flowers 


riety, grand hardy flowers 
PeUblsinms, whit#*, blue. 

Iliac, purple, kc, floe for 
the garden 

IberitM mpervIrens (perennial 
Candytuft), fine hsrdy tree* 
flowering plsnt 
Cineraria maritima, beautiful 
silver-folirge plant of de¬ 
tent growth, very orna¬ 
mental 

Viola lute*, bright yellow 
Viola Frimrote Queen, fine 
colour i 

▲11 at la. per doz., carriage paid’; or purclmser's seleotion of 

18[dos-, ]2s. 6d., carriage paid; 

10 dos., 7s. fid., carriage paid. 

Or our selection ]8 dos, large plants, to Include one 
dozen splendid German Iris, all different colours, com¬ 
prising violet, bronze, copper, white, blue, Ac., lit. fid., 
carriage paid. 


Viola Bln. Perfection 
Viola Mauve Qumv, free 
Viola Gold«n Redder. fine 
Viola ©ora uta alb a. pure white 
Paa aj^ Blue King, best blue 

Pansy, fancy, blotched and 
edged varieties 
Psnsy. show, very large and 
good 

Phlox. Invaluable for her* 
baceous borders 
Rocket, purple and white, 
very sweet seented 
FoUmonlum, blue and white, 
old-farhioned border plants 
Pansy Magpie 
Pot on tills In variety 
Scabious, tree blooming ud 
useful 

Sweet Williams, Auricula- 
eyed, bright coloured, 
smooth • edged flowers. 
"Carter's finest strain in 
the world/’ per 100, 4s. 
Aquiligiaa In 24 varieties, 
mixed, graceful and free¬ 
bie oming, flneeolcuts 
Ohryienthsmcma, large* 
flowering hardy vaileUsa 
in gnat variety 
Antirrhinums, supr rb'striped 
vsrietii s 

Lychoir, garden vatietiee 
Pink flmbtiata alba, old- 
farhloned white garden 
Pink 

Wallflowers, fine sturdy 
plants, showing bloom, all 
the beet kinds, separate or 
mixed 


O EEDS.--Magnificent TomThmnb Nasturtiums; 

w soipssa Geraniums and Calceolarias frr beddirg; are 
uninjured by wet, aud continue to blorm till destroyed by 
frost. Kins Theodore (black) Tom Thumb Xing (brilliant 
scarlet). Golden King (pores* yellow), Ruby King (lovely pink 1 , 
FDotted King (crimson-yellow) Crystal Palace Gem (creamy 
white); large Darker each variety, 1.. fd, free, or 4d. per 
packet—BARK NFB8 k FONT- Beedimm, Pedal®, 


XTAKDY SLOWER, ^ELDS.-Pow tow: 16 

AA large packets, is. 2d., free: Gssdytnft. Sweet Fees, 
icarlet Linum, Nasturtium, Chiyruthemum tricolor, Core* 
flowers. Ntmopbils, lupine*, OistUa. Love-lies-bleeding, Go- 
Mignonette, Scbirutbua, Kvening Primrose 
—BARENESS * FOBS, Orange Nnrteiy, Bcdale. 


THE SINGLE DAHUA is at once the most 

A fashionable, useful, and easily cultivat'd flrwer fn 
sxiiUnce, sod will bloom grandly thw fii.t sesecn item seed. 
We bold a large stock, which for fplrtrdror and ecmplriesesa 
is qot tobe lurra-red. and will yield all tbs rioh seJfs and 
beautiful ccmrin.tionn of colour r«p»esenftd in Mauve 
Quien. Bose Queen. Wlite Queen, Tyro, Clara, Printed 
Lady, Union Jsek. Paragon, Pantaloon. Harlequin, Orange- 
msn, Phoebus. Yellow Que«n, he. 12 good plant* of 
above to jot on for early bloom. Is. 3d.: J4. ft . 60, 3. f d. • 
HO fie : carriage paid.—BABKBBSS h BC-KB, Orange Nur- 
s ery, Pedal* _ 

PAJN Jt J$ -btedling bbcw and iancy, French 
A blotched ud German striped Pansies for bedding or 
massing Just « ming iD»© bkem, will ke a blare of colour ail 
•pmjrer : N. 9s. 6d.; 100. f»., free by parcels post - BARK 
NBft8hfPN8 Orarge Norrerffi, Beetle, Yotkehlie. 


CHEAP PLANTS. 

OABXJAgS PAID. , *£ 

12 Verbenas, In It fine xuad. softs, 1st prise floweri l * 

II M II „ .. 8 ( 

100 (n 4 colours—white, purple, scarlet, sad pink 8 t 
12 Fuchsias In 12 choice named varieties .. i i 

100 „ „ „ ..8 j 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong .. .. l ; 

12 Pansies in 12 rphndld wsmed’sorti 

100 .• ,, « 

12 Reals® linden! and ethers .. 

ICO 


C DRN FLOWERS (the German National 
Fkwerh—Ten distinct colours (iky h ue, white, io»e. 
purple, biuthed, striped, kc.), met beautiful in bouquets and 
very fine for boir.rr, 24, Is 3d. ; 60, ?* ; HO. 3 b. fd. ; Mat 
free.—HABKyESB k St>>8, Grange Nuracry. Be dale. 


Snwr-flmg CtajantlMniiL 

EVERYBCLT'S FLOWER 

Will grow and biccm at.d stand the winter in the oteti 
garden. We have ?0 diitinct varieties in the loilowirg 
colours: white, crimson, cresm, yuirle. yellow, red. biuth, 
ot.nge, maroon, etc. , acd will send 12 plants, It eluding 
Madame C. Per grata (the eummer flowering Japanese 
variety), for 9s ; S4, 6s fid.; port fre e. 

BARENESS & SONS, 

GRANGE NURSERY, REPAIR. 


RdOfl CHRYSANTHEMUMS, aU choioe 

t V, V varieties, » strong cuttings in 30 sorts, named, 
ls-Mj strong jolted planta. Is. fid. doeen, 9a. 100, free.— 
OBilnt a CLARKE, BUieide Bursery. Haddenha m, Kly. 


ROSES 1 Own Root ROSES!! 


12 MONTHLY BOSKS, 5s., 
all coloura, blush jpfnk, 
crimson, black, kc. Three 
ought to be planted in pre¬ 
ference to so many an¬ 
nuals : they are constantly 
in bloom, and give no 
trouble after planting. 24, 
fie. 

12 REAL OLI>-PA 8H7 ONED 
BLUSH CHINA BOBXBfia. 


6 CLIMBING ROSES, fast¬ 
growing hardy varieties, 
blooming in large clusters, 
admirably adapted for cut¬ 
ting, suitable ror uy situa¬ 
tion, 9s fid. 

12 FAIRY ROBES, splendid 
bushy plants, make beauti¬ 
ful beds, eonstently in 
bloom, should be planted 
everywhere, 9 l fid. 


GOOD 


BEAUTIFUL GERMAN 
IRIS.-Onoe seen are al¬ 
ways appreciated. Their 
large handsome flowers of 
yellow, violet, copper, blue. 
kc.. with their quaint and 
lovely markings, give them 
high ruk among hardy 
flowers. Splendid for town 
gardens. 12 plants. 6s. 

12 DAHLIAS, finest show 
or fucy. from our well- 
known price collection, 

4a. 6d.; 24, 8*.; 50,14s. 

12 DAHLIAS, bedding, 
dwarf-growing, free bloom¬ 
ing varieties, 4s. 6d.; 34, 8s,; 

50, I4s. 

12 DAHLIAS, Pompone, 
with small, neat, double 
flowers, excellent for cut¬ 
ting, is. fid.: 24.8*.; 50.14a. 

12 DAHLIAS, s'Dglei finest 
named kinds, 4s. fid.; 24, 

8s.; EO Hi. 

12 BORDER OABNATIONB 
ud Piootees, including 
white, rose, purple, crim¬ 
son. edged, ud flaked va¬ 
rieties. 6». 

12 CARNATIONS, real old 
crimson OloTta, strong 
plants ef this well-known 
favourite, fie.; 6, 3s. fid 

IS FUCHSIAS, double and 
Finale, such as Min Lizzie 
▼idler, Snoweloud (largest 
double white). American 

ssTJWrtiSr* 

12 SINGLE PYRE- 
THBUMS, French, large- 
flowering, all colours, most 
fashionable flowers, 2 cl; 24, 

GERANIUMS, double oi 
single, a grand collection, 
including I he best in each 
colour. 12 double, 3s. 3d.; 

24, 6s. IS single, 3s fid.; *4. 

4s. fid. All named sepa¬ 
rately. 

AH carriage paid for cash with order. 

Bedale. 


canvas t 

U Sapwb samwS PHLOXES 
invaluable fer herbaceous 
borders or exhibition pur¬ 
pose* ; good plants to bloom 
this season. 3s. fid., or 
twenty-five, 6s. fid. 

12 named Scotch PANSIES, 
finest show, including best 
of the dark velvety varie¬ 
ties so much admired, finest 

J allows and whites, kc., 
r 9d.; 24, 5s.; 60 in 25 va¬ 
rieties, 9s. 

12 SCOTCH FANCY PAN¬ 
SIES, finest edged and 
blotched varieties, includ¬ 
ing Counter* of Miuto, the 
most beautiful fancy Pu>y 
in cultivation (colour eoft 
ros^puigle, laced all round 


- - large dark 

blotch), 9s. 3d -24, 6s. 9<L 
12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
large-flowering, incurved, 
reflexed, ud Japanese or 
tassellrd varieties, such as 
Mis. G. Bundle. Elaine, 
kc.. Is. 9d.; 24,3s. 3d. ; 50 
in 25 varieties. 5s. 

12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
Pompone*. small neat 
flowers, grand for button¬ 
holes, white, yellow, crim¬ 
son, broaze, blush, purple, 
to., la 9d ; 24. 3e 3^. . ' 

12 ALPINE AURICULAS, 
2s. fid.; 24,4s fid. 

12 strong-flowering bulbs of 
the beautiful WHITE 
GARDEN LILY ; this 
should be in every garden, 
3s fid.; 24, 6s. 

Strong flowering bulbs of the 
DOUBLE WHITE GAR¬ 
DEN LILY, a gem fox the 

lift 

fie. 


each; Is.pair; fifor 


F.O.O payables* 


DALM8, fltroeg healthy Seedling*, each in 
A thumb-poU ; LatuU borkonica and Seaforthia eh- 
**“*• ^°. dozen : 90a. per IOC- COOMBS 

BALL, 36. Count Garden Market. W.O., andfitomfoid 
Hill, N . Gash with order. 

D AHLIA S. 

SINGLE, the finest collection in the world. 

PO M PO NES, a splendid collection. 

SHOW & FANCY, all the beat varieties 
in cultivation. 

Write Jt/r Priced and Detcriptire Catalogue q f above to 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, 

TOTTING. ipPON. 

T7XH1B1T10N Carnations, Ticotees, andTinka, — -*- 

AJ -12 Carnations ud Picotees, fine vatieiies, named, fis. 
and 9s. per dox.; extra selected, 12v. doz.; 12 fine varieties 
tor borders unnamed, including oelfs aid Fancies, 4s.Cd. dot: 

12 named Pinks, in rplecdid vsrietiet, ;4a. Cd. dor.; Novelty 
Carnation (Fancy), the most beautiful variety grown. 2s. per 
pal*, W.P. Milner Carnation, the bat white Csroationever 
offered, 2s. per pair; Life Guardsman Cat nation, the best 
scarlet, Is. M. per pair, free, for cash with order. All hardy 
and in spier did condition.~R W PROCTOR, Nurseryman, 

Seedsman, ard riorist. Ash pate Road, Chesterfield 


nYPRIPEDIUM 1N8IGNR,—Thia finest of ail 

y cool Orchids, strong flowering plants. Is. eaeh; two Is. 9d.ii 
Lapsgerla alba (true). 18 inches 7a ; 90 inches, 9s.; 60 inches, 
lb. 6d. ; Lapsgerla rosea, la. 4d. each: Begonia diversicolor 
argentea and » ditto rubra, each. 7d. iPmnetSTSSS 
bfriea, three Is - Deutzia (flcuble), four 
U v. 2d • Primnia japonlca, six Is. 2d. : 
Aqailegia blooming crowns, three Is. 3d. All 

C h" i **B P *k id ‘“ HKli ® Y A *° C0 , Ho ' mer Funery, Ama- 


k cor cs i kvOcrJfcfcr j 1 KOShS fl i—On own root*. 
» v n , to ^ lbAT » r ° und - «i* nuotd varieties In vigorous health! 
3s. 9d dozen; Bengal Boses, fine bushes, fis. 3d. dosenT^ 
Bouvardia Humboldti. four la 2<L: Bignonia rad leans! 
three Is. 2d, ; Cbimonanthus fra grans, three la 2d.; Clematis 
“f®®. J «- *d.; Oydonla japonlca, three la 2d.; 
Fonythla viridbsima, three la. i± ; Plumbago Laments! 
1b - *d.; Hydraogea Thoa Hogg, pure white, three 
J, Jnsmlnom, white, three la 2d. fis. doz: ditto 

N^rsay. A m ^h C ^!^cg id '~ HgKRY AKD CO - 


O^Zm 8 ’ C'Si«P d old ennuon, four 
pf *!!v o ’ ud Pi incesse M. ^ 


Plemont. 2s! 4d7‘ 

P^tentUl^Mule ipiak?Aishu/es Pt^ca^’. pi° U & 6 7*^ 

SKii/te fo« S &,! si 


OKED POTATOES at market —x> . 

® io* Hero. Beaaty of Hebrcn White * ® ea ^* 


.. t I 

16 ( 

.. l .J 

.6 1 

12 Metembriuthemum ottdifoUnm vuifgilus l : 

100 „ 6i 

12 Agtiktums, kkdfug dw»rf sorft .. l 

100 „ „ .. .. 6 I 

12 Tropscohnn Yeimrltu, hom caUfcgs,, .. l . 
100 „ „ .. ..6 
Termt, Cash with Order. 

The EXECUTORS (Late H. BUNDFOM) 

TBS DOBSST NURSERIES, BUND?OSD. 


A MATFUR S GUIDE »td eelect CiUlotnet 

** Yegeisbie ud Flower Seeds, Potatoes, Gladion, n 
other bulls snd flowers for rpriui plautiog with tetrat, i 
liable (natrnotions fir their eaeceiflo] fn/tirsticc Irik t< 
exhibition and ordirary rse; new editica mw rerij.int 
and free by peat.—SItfk BT k MEIN, Kelso Pcoflttd. 

I HE PEol TEAb.- Jmatttr's itcn co in 

tion cf tbe Mlmirc rpliioid cew vaii- 1 its, Ltlj 
Albanr Prnegrn, Gisnt lfsmw, Stistsiiic, Teleplctf. n 
Bruce Findlay, wrt free Ii fd ; each 
and lv - HllAtT k hit IN Kelto. Pcctind. 
r T‘ETE~BEb1' OEll Eb.-Zimatuu 6 tkw edit 
▲ tien of the follcwicg rpletdid D(w spring ra«leHl 
Sandy 1‘r'ze. Rourfcsm laraBoo, GisztZitUu. wwinmif 
Walker's Kxblbitkn, Fxceliior just free Js. 6d I' niij 
ter packet, 6d., Is. »td 1». (d.-hlUABT k BUN, M 
Scotland. ______ 


rpHK BE8T CELERY. ~ Aickttori coilu 

A lion of tbe fellow ng enleudid ibtv widiu; 
Noribumberlaud Cbsmplcn White, Iricotn Rid. it 
Wright’s Giant White: three varieties per co/krtkah 
6TUABT 4 MEIN, Kelto. 8ceUand. _ 


THE BEET BEET.-Goldie’k hupeib Blicl 

A This splendid variety Is bi jond queitict the finest cl *Ju 
exhibit 1 on purpona being faoltleM in rbsye, thelirtk*-* 
black, free from rings, solid snd crisp- P P* c het» to,; I 
ounce. Is -STUART k MEIN, Echo. Profited. 


THE BEfeT CAUUELOTUB. -Aoxuisf 

A collection of the following rpleidid naan * 
autumn varieties, Echpee. Auti mn Gisnt, sod am* 
Cauliflowers, three vsrietii • per collecticn, la; «tb ’UiU 
fl d per packet—STUART k MEIN. Kelto Btoihoi. _ 

THE BEST CABBAGE.- Mflin’1 Kjfc. 

!■ unqueationahiy the final variety in existence 
gardens, for private gardens, snd for exhibition. 
are formed very early, and ultimately attain to a i»tt I # 
ud weight, keeping very long without rootling; jerci* 
Is.-STUART ( MF)N K eh o. So tiled. 


TBE BEST STOCKS, New Giwt a Tj 

1 Ten-week, the finest cl sll lor exhihiticn; ijwjl 
flowers often 9 to 12 inches in length, snd 4 itcbc !»<*• 
the bare, extnmely double; eollectior of 19 »«* 
ud distirot varietits, fie.; eix vsiitUrs. fe. ; 
same splendid qcaJily, per packet, fd. snd l».-61lk*» 
MEIN. Kelso. Scot>snd.- - - . 


TIE BEST ASIEB8.-New VictonaTgafl 

A flat, imbricated variety of immenre ««*, lw : >■, 
for * bow Purposes snd for giving a « 


lr M.; mixed /eed rr me quality, ^er 


packtt,6dM«l» 

cctliiid. _.—* 

THE BEST COCKSCOMB, [bterakWJ 

▲ Prize, oembs of a rith, deep, velvety, 
arge size (42iDchesin length fit m Up to Up. »nj « 
in breadth), robust dwarf babit Sp*ci»l“«•* °*F 
Amateur's Guide, cage 19; per packet, la, Is- a- 
8TUAR1 k MEIN. Kelso, Scotlax 


tlacd. — 

TBK turn*. 

▲ aon's beauty (see beautiful coloured piste to 2*^ ^ 
Jan. fi, 1884), bloomed for tbe first time in ibUcctcJU" 
colour creamy-white with centre blotched cn®sw», ^ 
across, resembles some gorget us Oiihid. ^iteb»KJ g 
treaUd Uke Gladioli ; 9d. each, lr. P«s d©sen.-«i 
MEIN, Keivo. Scotland._ -r-^Z 

OTAGE CAB NATIONS .—m 

O named varieties in all the clssres, B»rr«. 
Selfs, 'and Cloves, strong hesltby ltyeted »g 

packed, and free hy psrceU pest. Is. rer doien, ^ 
seed raved from the firnt state vsrietier. Is sl - 
pac ket - 8T VA llT k MP IN. Ktlio. BcoUsn d;- 

OTAGK PICOTEES. - 
O tb, flow, o.ioed .irietiw, , tc ^'r K * 
and heavy edged ; strong layered pltcU. (»rt I ^ 
and free by parcels post, V per dcI «“-^ L C0 JT^dVl 
from the finest ihow varUtTes. per picket, U. s» 
free.—bTUABT k MEIN. Keito. gettlacd; - —— 

QCOTCB LACED PINKIS.-Einettefccww 

» ties, with beautifully laced ttwtte ddwMJJJ < 


lies, wun muiuuiii 

very hardy, acd easily gu-wn iu *berwsJl <rt J| ^ p 
Plante reni'y to plant out now. fis. per dozen. W 
post —RTUART k MRIN, Kelso, Scotland.— 


HARKNESS b S0KS, 

Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire 


S°S2S 

iu l e,en * shaded one, flower* 1 **? e um Ca , * <, 8 

12 named | with tr a rings and spots like the ei£'»^ u * ^,^,1 
strorg plsnts wady forplsntJng out now. u pw ^ 
—STUA RT k MEIN- Kelso. Scotland —-ry 

•noUBLE PYRETHRUMf. 

■L/ immenae value for out blecms ; they are 

K&ft "at 

mw. k.uo. Boou.pd — irrrnSI 

TREE CARNATIOK 

-i- These are at their bat when the keen notqr 


Digitized b‘ 


Google 


These are at their bat when the keen ' jr 

cleared the garden of Its oooup uto t _g£ f?xJTeh(isWi 

Frired; Is. ud fa fid. per paoket, post bto.-** 
MEIN, Kelso. Bcotland, 


Original from 

PENN STATE 



hit 
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A LONDON GREENHOUSE. 

To spend an hoar in a greenhouse in the heart 
o l the west end of London, and to note with a 
keen interest every detail of its successful con¬ 
traction and management, cannot fail to convey 
i great deal ef instruction, even more intelligible 
perhaps to an old hand like the writer, than to 
i novice, and some of the hints so obtained on 
. the 25th of the present month, transcribed by 
kind permission, may be of use to the readers of 
Gabdexing Illcstbatbd. The greenhouse to 
be described, like others seen in London houses 
(but more often empty and destitute of flowers 
than otherwise), opens from the staircase upon the 
lit roof of a room on the ground floor. It may, 
ptrhaps, with more exactness be called a fernery, 
though it contains many plants other than Ferns, 
ud the object of the owner being not to cultivate 
'»few plants only, but to create a beautiful 
■feticeffect-a picture, in fact, of living foliage 
ud flower—it was determined not to grow 
Ihem exclusively in pots, but to plant out suit- 
«Ne subjects in permanent raised borders. The 
jrftcei of these borders being broken and 
dhersified with stonework, are so arranged as to 
rom little nooks and dells with level stretches 
■ furnished with varied forms of 

5 »ct life, for though it is in the middle of 
wtdon, there are plenty of plants to choose 
ft® that will not only exist, but thrive with the 
Jtaoit laxanance. The first thing to be done 
ta v of preparation for building the green- 
to strengthen the joists which were 
ort the weighty superstructure, with its 
apparatus, consisting of a boiler andfour 
These provide for the flow and return of 

ZEUS'* ?^ ed beneath thc orna - 

nual iron gmmgs of the central pathway, are 
a “ d W* db their work 


-■■"-I 


r*»H 

i 


sioned by a laok of the judicious use of the 
pruning knife. 

Plants Most Suitable. 

Taking in detail some of the plants which have 
been found most successful, the following maybe 
specially noted Of dwarf Palms a splendid 
specimen of Latania borbonica(sometimes known 
as Livistona sinensis) occupies a central position 
and stretches its broad fronds across the path¬ 
way, and its luxuriance is not to be wondered at 
when it is mentioned that on removing part of 
the border to rectify a defect of drainage it 
was found to have sent out masses of roots to 
the very doorway. Corypha australis and Chama»- 
rops Fortunei have also succeeded well. 
Dr&cmnas of various kinds thrive and flower, 
and a remarkably fine plant of Hedychium Gard- 
nerianum, from which the flower spikes had not 
long been cut, showed by its gnarled and knotty 
rhizome a growth of many years. Thc Passion 
Flower (P. prineeps), trained at one end of the 
house, is the only species, though several have 
been tried, which has succeeded well, but this, 
when in bloom, is the admiration of all be¬ 
holders, though it keeps within due limits. But 
its neighbour, the beautiful Wax Flower (Hoya 
carnosa) is a marvel of heal thy growth, stretching 


out long arms from one end of the house to the street in the parish of Bloomsbury. If these and 
other, and blooming in its season to great per- s Q ch as these were given the shelter of glass, with 

fection. ____• H _I nrnner Air Anri r>.nlV.nrr> i a thorn onu crru.i 1 nmnn 


humilis and C. Fortunei), and Aloes require no 
heat, but only protection from wind, to grow them 
to perfection. Hardy Ferns, British ^nd foreign, 
have been cultivated under such conditions with 
excellent results, and an experienced grower of 
these found one grand element of success to 
consist in covering the ventilators with remov¬ 
able pieces of coarse woollen knitting of home 
manufacture, and so filtering the air which 
passed through them, leaving the smuts on the 
outside. Homely contrivances of this kind—the 
outcome of enthusiasm—lessen the difficulties 
while they add to the charm of the enterprise. 
Given a well planned and ventilated glass 
structure, much could be done—believe it— 
without a heating apparatus at all. The actual 
warmth of London compared with that of the 
country is great, and the proportionate dryness 
of atmosphere may be set against fog and smoke. 
There are hardy flowering plants and bulbs of 
many kinds which might be made available. 
Iris, Carnations, and Chrysanthemums are all 
well known to be smoke-proof. Clematis is laid, 
on the best authority, to have bloomed within 
late years in the heart of London. I myself saw 
during the past autumn a Passion Flower (P. 
coerulea) in full vigour of growth in a dingy 
street in the parish of Bloomsbury. If these and 


. n’ V appear 10 do tfa eir wc 
CSUff. Tha structure itself has a 
‘ilitauS. *3 *' Med T‘ h binary berth 
e P rovmon is made for as 

A Moot UpofiiiKT Point 
] Prepare. 

* I* waft £ far m the ugh* 

to ifflpervioug Z? Be< ? 88ary - Upon 
was nude by i»Lr nnd&tl0n of the 
flowed of ^° g . ,0me do ^s of 
.ad T* in diffe ^nt 

eSect of ™ 

* c&aeiderable denth lnter ? tices everywhere 
abundance of h rf ^- Were ^ Jen ®hed in with 

allowfor 


a Dioommg in its season to great per- aut;u M were given uie sneuer or glass, wicn 

Such plants as these require the root air and culture, is there any good reason 

wed by planting in the free border and the P "bould not thrive in a town as well as 


• cao LUV IUUV 

room allowed by planting in the free border and 
well repay such generous treatment; but it is 
necessary in permanent planting to be careful 
in the choice of subjects. An Indiarubber tree 
thus planted in one corner became so voracious 
in its demands on the soil that in spite of its 
great beauty as a specimen it had to be removed. 
A warning word is also needed about a certain 
picturesque weed which is often accidentally 
introduced into ferneries and which justifies its 
name—-Marchantia polymorpha—by the different 
forms it assumes, and which in certain stages so 
nearly resembles a very dwarf crested species of 
Pteris that the gardener is tempted to encourage 
its growth, to his great after-sorrow, as it creeps 
on and on, choking all the more delicate plants 
in its relentless way. Different varieties of 
Begonia Rex are admirably adapted for the 
structure I have attempted to describe, 
and their semi-climbing habit is in general not 
sufficiently recognised. A small species threw 
a spray of its variegated leaves over a rough 
broken stock of a tree Fern in a way at once 
charming and suggestive, and others, clamber¬ 
ing up the stone-work and rooting at intervals 
in the soft rich soil, sufficiently proved their 
scandent nature. Hanging pots and baskets are 
used to add to the general effect, and amongst 
these, a fine plant of Hoemanthus paniceus 
attracted special attention. Many species of 
Adiantum and Pteris, Davallia and Polypodium, 


why they & UUU1U muve in it luwu a a weu as 
Hedychium or Passiflora prineeps 2 Be this as 
it may, the subject is worth consideration, and 
the pioneer in this phase of town gardening 
would do good work, and by giving his experience 
both as to failures and successes, would doubt¬ 
less earn the gratitude of many, who would 
willingly follow the lead if they knew how to set 
about it. K. L. D. 


©“-outaicuia. It is DOl tnat 

-- ■-— * vwao, xsavnilUA UQU I'tliypoaium, I they were planted above the proper level at first 

made up the undergrowth of Ferns, and a bat it is owing to the sinking of the soil which 
specially fine plant of the accommodating Cyrto- alwa y» takes place however firmly you may plant 
mujrn falcatuxn. which finds itself at home under especially after a rainy period._ Wm! 


s* ‘*ple diSy*to fMow for 
J** lo: Preventing stLiimt 18 - to tlus simple 

1?^ 

-ilk 8Dltable Plante I ? of 6Ina11 

theT U content to 

tor *“ wtatr . ab " nd “‘ 

ne€ dful, to 

licoc «of tfc* 1 * 60 to ton?™*?® £® eI , y -1 thn u - - 

1 “^tnxe dellfl 8u ^i i ®P ,d " h .° can a ° d like to givetime_ 

fc^ f=1 ^^anS hed . w iffi lywr^H edb J more^ofh- n0 S! easnre i8 neater, no influence 
gazing ®»epiag plants^?? and S If so . othlD f tha n that of the successful culture 
E* 3 ^ ^ L e n^ ,d Ju ^riance of S °“ e Lon^V^.’ this is true still more in 

no reason, however, why 
, Habdy Plants and Ferns 

- —, a** 


ROSES. 

11289.— Planting dwarf Roses.— “ Be¬ 
ginner M must lose no time with his dwarf Roses 
or the Manetti, which he says are dying in con¬ 
sequence of his man not planting them suffi¬ 
ciently deep to cover the union of the bud with 
the stock. Remove them at once, very carefully; 
prepare a hole for each 18 inches deep ; in the 
bottom place a shovelful of rich decomposed 
farmyard manure; over this a littlo fine soil, and 
then plant the bush so that the union will be 
I just 2 inches below the surface when the soil is 
levelled in; then add more soil and a mulch of 
short manure on the top; this will soon revive 
the plants. I have several which I treated this 
way about six weeks back, and are doing well. 
This mistake is frequently made by professional 
gardeners as well as amateurs. It is not that 


-- --- —"““t n U ^u uumnweii aiinome unaer 
suen different conditions of temperature, filled 
an appropriate niche. It would be impossible 
to enumerate every plant successfully tried in 
this London conservatory, but it mav be stated 
tnat, amongst failures, were many species of gold 
and silver Ferns, which require a drier atmos- 
6 th ^ D 0t ? ers of their kintJ . A plant struc- 
ture such as this cannot be maintained in good 

Draw^ W i lth0Ul i? the C0Dstant » loving care of a 
22^ «•. «d it should not be 
attempted where such daily tending is likely to 

thoT^K lrk80ine J )r 10 be ne glected. But for 
«ontT h .t T, 'L* 0 Up™ time 


f 
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-especially after „ 

| Phillips, HooU, Chester. 

As these are not deep enough in the 
ground you can easily pat some soil round the 
collars of the plants. I question whether in 
depth of P IantiQ g is the reason 
that the Roses are dying, Perhaps they were 
too long out of the ground and got too much 
dried up. A few plants would be sure to die if 
that was the case.—J. D. E. 

J 1313 -—Stalking Rose cuttings.—“j 
I “ k8 ^ or ln8tru ction 8 as to the best mode of 
striking Rose cuttings, and the right time for 
doing the same. Much has been written 
of late in Gardening on this subieet Mol 

t^Tnd t - < t a - t€ ? and *L leth0d8 have been* suggest 
ted, and it is true that plants have been raised 
from cuttings put in during each of the months 

its 

which should take place about tho^lutlT'of' tlm' 
mouth, but the majority of Boses doTst whe” 
}”‘ m . durtog the month of -November The 

^ oT C the d ?uTtfngrd n 

operates upon the same. Select a on a 
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loath border of light soil and have plenty of 
•and at hand; open trenohes a foot apart, suf- 
fioiently deep to hold at least three parts of the 
catting underground; throw in some sand to 
the bottom of the trench; stick in the cnttingB 
until they rest firm on the bottom, and let them 
be about 6 inches apart in the rows ; close up 
the trench with the soil that comes oat of the 
next opening and press all down firmly round 
the catting. In preparing them select only ripe 
strong wood, and if they can be taken off with 
a heel of old wood so much the better; about 
Christmas pat np a shelter to keep the east 
winds from the bed.— Wm. Phillips, Moole, 
Che iter. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS; 

HEPATIC AS. 

Hepatic a is a title derived from the Qreek, 
which, translated, brings ns down to the plain 
spoken name of Liverwort. In fact, this hnmble 
herb was exalted to the rank of Noble Liver¬ 
wort, from the supposed sovereign value of its 
medicinal properties. But though in our day it 
has dropped out of the pharmacopoeia, it has not 
dropped out of the affections of all true lovers 
of spring flowers, and of late years there has 
been a renewed search and inquiry for all the 
best garden varieties. Our American cousins, 
whose notions in general run in more modern 
grooves than do ours, keep to the same idea; but 
with more exactness call the Hepatica the 
Liver-leaf Anemone, for two very good reasons 
—to separate it from the true Hepatic# or Liver¬ 
worts, to which belong the green Lichen-like 
Marchantias, so troublesome in damp situations 
in our gardens and flower pots; and also to rive 
it its place in the family of plants to which it 
rightly belongs. It has long been a moot point 
as to whether Hepaticas should form a genus by 
themselves, or whether they are trne Anemones. 
The discovery, in recent years, of a Kashmirian 
Anemone (A, Falconeri) closely related to the 
common Hepatica, but with sufficient difference 
to characterise it as an Anemone, sets tbe ques¬ 
tion at rest, on the authority of 8ir J. D. Hooker, 
and expunges Hepatica altogether, except as 
a specific name. It is possible that this may 
be looked upon as a botanical fact of no general 
interest, but only last week it was casually com¬ 
plained of to tbe writer that Hepaticas in all the 
foreign catalogues were called Anemone*, which 
is apt to cause disappointment to any purchasers 
ignorant of their kinship. Laying aside this 
point for the present, there are bnt two distinct 
kinds, which can, from a gardening standpoint, 
be called species of Hepatica. These are the 
common Hepatica (H. triloba) in all its varieties, 
single and double, so familiar in our gardens, 
and its fine Hungarian congener, sometimes 
called the great or large flowered Hepatica (H. 
angulosa). Another American species (H. acuti- 
lobt), with pointed instead of round lobed leaves,: 
s regarded by botanists as possibly distinct and 



Aubretla deltoids*. 


is also quoted in catalogues, but, except for those 
especially interested in such minute differences, 
it is scarcely worthy of cultivation, being, in 
decorative value, perhaps less rather than more 
to be desired than the ordinary Hepatica. 

The Common Hepatica (H. tbiloba) 
is a native of many ports, both of Europe and 
of North America, which has possibly led to the 
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adoption of H. amerioana as a species, but since 
this is ignored by Dr. Asa Gray in his North 
American flora, we may safely take it to be a 
synonym, a fact to be noted by those who search 
the catalogues for new species to add to their 
collections. In a wild state the flowers of this 
Hepatica are single, and are found of various 
shades of blue, pink, and purple, ranging in 
either oolour to nearly white. If memory serves 
me aright, it was rather rare to meet with a pure 
white in the North American woods, where these 
brave little plants are eagerly welcomed by the 
settlers as the earliest harbingers of the tardy 
spring, appearing often while the remains of 
the snow banks linger still in tbe recesses of the 
forest. In English gardens, from early times, 
Hepaticas of many hues—rose, pale pink, blue, 
purple, violet, variegated and white, are on 
record, and all of these are probably still to be 



Aabretla purpurea. 

found, though it is hard to get universal conoord 
as to the naming of any oolour. For example, 1 
venture to describe, to my mind more appro¬ 
priately, as rose coloured, the tint commonly 
spoken of as red. The white Hepatica is found 
in two varieties, the one with red tipped stamens, 
the other with white, a peculiarity often to be 
noticed in white flowers. There is also a fine 
mauve variety named H. Barlowi. 

Double Hepaticas. 

The earliest double variety in cultivation 
seem8 to have been the double blue, of the origin 
of which little is known, bnt it bad the credit 
in Gerard's time of having been received from 
Italy. It is mere delicate in oonstitation than 
the double rose, which is apparently the most 
robust of any, and which was probably intro¬ 
duced later, for no mention is made of it, as far 
1 know, by either Gerard or Parkinson. A 
double white Hepatioa remains still to be raised. 
Eumonrs of such an one having been known at 
some time or other are oontinnally cropping up, 
but they are never authenticated, and it is a fact, 
stated on the best authority, that the other 
double varieties sometimes produce white flowers 
in the autumn, which has probably given rise to 
a belief in its existence. It is very probable, 
however, that we may yet have to welcome a 
doable white Hepatica, not as an old favourite, 
but as a new and very desirable introduction to 
onr gardens. All the above are merely varieties 
of H. triloba. 

The Gbeat Hepatica (H. anquloba) 
is a European species, native to certain parts of 
Hungary, and though similar in general appear¬ 
ance to tbe common Hepatica, is readily distin¬ 
guished from it by its five-lobed and indented 
leaves and by the greater size of all its parts. 
Its large flowera are invariably of a beaut if ni 
soft shade of blue, and it is altogether a most 
desirable species which will be sore, year hv I 
year, to fin{it. way into garden. whereTi, at 
present nnknown. for in the meantime it can 
scarcely be reckoned a familiar plant. White 
on the subject of specie, of Hepatica. it mar not 
be uninteresting to some readers tn mnnt? ^ 
not in cultivation, but ^^“tuX 
find its way into onr gardens—with what de™i£ 
tive effect mast remain an open auestinn 


Peruvian Andes, found at great elevations, and 
is a low-growing plant, densely covered with 1 
beantiful silky hairs,which give it a very remark- 1 
able appearance. The flower is large and is 1 
either white or purple. I have only seen a plate 
of this interesting Hepatica, but from that 1 
should jadge that one day it may prove to be an q 
acceptable addition to the list of onr alpine - 
plants. It would seem needless to teach upon - 
The Culture 

of so familiar a plant as the common Hepatic*,'" 4 
were it not certain that it does not every- .. 
where do well. Vet it is not particular m to * 
soil, though a hearty deep loam suits its re- T '. 
requirements best, but it likes shelter and partial 
shade, and above all is impatient of being 
meddled with. Who cannot remember the 
famous clumps met with from time to time in 
snug corners of some farm house or cottage — 
garden, where they have remained undisturbed 
for, may be, a lifetime 1 And jet it is not very " 
uncommon to hear Hepaticas spoken of as fit ~ 
subjects for spring bedding, which involves a 
doable move every year. Conditions of shade_ 
and shelter are also very important to the well- ;* 
being of Hepaticas. With hardy subjects inch u ' J 
theae—for no amount of cold will hurt theory J 
we are apt to think that they will do as well It; 
one, place as another, and so reserve tbe best 
positions in onr borders for more tender plants; j 
bnt, in so doing, we forget how much better the 
hardy flowers would succeed under more favor 
able circumstances. That this is tbe case j 
own garden affords a proof, where, being eq 
and bleak, Hepaticas (with the exception ol 
solitary clamp of double-rose, which is the 
hardiest of all and fairly well placed) will no* % 
thrive in spite of the best of soil and bienmu a 
surface dressings; but beneath the shelter of ■ _: i 
my neighbour’s wall, only a few yards distal* s j 
magnificent clumps excite my envy every spring, v * | 
This is not to be wondered at when we oonsidei .i 
the conditions nnder which they naturally giov - v i 
nestling at the roots of tall forest trees,**** 
yet leafless branches in the spring time brail r.,, 
the force of the cold winds, but do not hinder Ujf ^ 
sunbeams from waking the sleeping tiower baa - , 
into life; while later, the thick overbwgi*^ 
foliage casts a dense cool shadow on aU below ^ 
A deep moist root-hold, then, shelter from tn || 
burning summer sun, mulching with good nor 
soil every autumn, and after that to be left a* , 
disturbed year after year, are tbe simple cultua ^ 
rules which, if followed, will surely lead to : 
cess. In gardens with little or no *belUvo -v. 
where there is a light burning soil, it is a ; 
plan to cultivate - ^ 

Hepaticas in Pots, 
and for the decoration of the unhestsd 
house, they are unequalled in 8 P r ^. ai r r e ^, s . : 
winter, so soon may they be coaxed by , - 
method into bloom. In my own garden® -t, 
years I have tried in vain to sec the flo , < 
the great bine Hepatica (H. angalow), b * 
pertinacity of the slugs in eating Uart -,/ ' 
just as they are about to open, is sotrou wg '** 
and annoying, that, with other reasons, it 
me for tbe future to give attention mawjn^ 
Hepaticas in pots, in which they may -Jn. 
successfully grown under some clrcum 
than in the open border. To this en 
plants should be potted in small pots * 

on once a year until they are in . X >, 
pots, after which they will remain for 
time without needing any further distnr 
They should be annually top dre8 * e ”’ tpr 
and carefully watered with soot 
shaded during the summer. The pot . ? 
plunged, as all store pots should . 
north wall, if may be, to keep the roots cool 
moist, and when the bloom bods y 

they may be removed to an unheated gTec 

or a cool light window, where tbeirj ^ 

response to such care and kindnee . 
proved by the speedy opening^ *8 



gay little flowers. This pl« , 

oeedingly well with the double ^ t} 
which most people fin<3 * *^;L T f or $a k 
in managing, and which is tbe bette ' ; 

mixture of peat in the soil. For gro S 
the double rose as well as the ^ 

be suggested, as being perhaps the , 

longer in bloom and being m0 . rC . tljr \ 
any ; but amongst tbe single vanet es. 
blue Hungarian specif* (H. an F ulo Jfi ■ 

^carSea), tbe white and themauvsJ 

tfm), are all distinct, and when weu 
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will form a choice collection. In fact, all of 
then take very kindly to such treatment, and 
the tingle sorts usually ripen abundance of seed 
adder the shelter of glass, which is a great ad- 
Tintage, as it affords an easy method of increas¬ 
ing the stock. Sown as soon as ripe, the seed 
does not take so long to germinate as otherwise 
it woald, but sometimes it will remain a whole 

yw.. 


crop of flowers. Of coarse, good established I it up in rough ridges. If sand, road scrapings 
roots started under glass, and put out in May, I or coal ashes can be thrown on it between each 
will be the best for earliness of flowering, but it I set of spadefuls it will save a deal of labour and 
is quite possible to get a good display of flower trouble. Daring frost or great drought the earth 
from seedlings the first year. — J. Gkoom, should be turned over to expose fresh surfaces. 
Hants. When a dry thaw occurs or a shower after 

Vio’ets after hlnnmlntr -Mv nlan with drought, the lamps will be found to crumble 
1 but sometimes it will remain a whole outdoor Violets is af follo^ Aftef blooming is like ashes. They should then be intimately 
lie («d pan without stirring. Many over _ in the end o( Marcb or tbe mixed with sand, wood ashes, charring* from a 

term! beantifnl .hade, of colour have been A rU j take 8elected 8toole and d f vide t g em smother, burnt earth, rotted turf, old manure; 
need frora Med of lateyears by careful selec- int0 aiogle atr £, g orowns leaving M moch r00t all are good. The object is to keep the adhesive 
tioo and crowing, and the amateur will do well attached to each as I ran Thpso are then soil once pulverised from running together again 

t0 'ii Qter ^ t h! lim fl elf in th thi iV 8 S bjeCt ' w dli °fh P lanted in a b ^der in which vegetables have into its original state When 2 feet of that well 
mil polably fewer the third year, but, with been n and f wbicb man “ re bas been pulverised stuff has been provided, well turn 
careful cultivation, are sometimes strong enough D i e ntifullv dui? in Thev are nlanted in lines over a third spadeful m depth of the raw soil, 
to gire a few blooms the second season. across the"border 0 ]8 inches“apare^d’ ^inchM “ trenches full of stones if the soil is 

K - L - D - asunder in the line. I do not dig the border damp and undrained. The pulverised soil may 
over and then plant with a trowel? my plan is manured, made into beds, and 

Annuals and biennials— It is now time ‘require very light 

to ww many of these, and especially those ^ forward till lg inch ’ have been dui? then I soil » bnfc the above treatment will convert a stiff 
intended to be used in the general bedding_. _, _ . _ ,_clav into a rood loam. which will grow a very 
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aujfcoi old'annnai. ^at twenty years ^o ffiXiFtZTa&SSZ wTe'n &££ 

did excellent duty on the parterre, foremost - — P . . _ .* diofriofa tKoqa mH-all 1 nu m anrl mi taH with 


districts. These rotted to loam and mixed with 


uuept which may be named Sanvitalia pro- £ JJmriMsof the^ottfne sted^old ^uclimbM old’hotbed' man ore make Tapi tal beds." Widl- 
nnihcK, compact and dwarf, with light yellow .. harn/ashes (T ^>nrn all weeds’! aome coal flowers like asoil containing old mortar orchalk. 
fiowers having a black disc; Baponaria calabrica, “I 1, burnt ashes (1 burn all weeds), some coal p rimros8a and Polyanthuses like plenty of leaf- 
mailui. habit of growth, but .lightly tailed “bes-.n fact, anything that I think will prove ™“ d ° thjZ amatenrs should beware of. 

Bndijairae iberidifoiia, tame habit as the last, Z f ° r t \ be ’. Th.s is kept in a wheel- “°““ s continuL“fy chopping and tidying up 

t«t having bright bins flowers; Portulacas of b f ° ^ J of t r b ?^ ord , er “ d " sed “ the beds So long as plants are growing the ground 

several mlonm, but all of low dense growth, and g"**" 8 Imd in. I then d,g to the proper ga t them should?not betouched, except to 
■hk. suitable either for onter lines of Ibeds or for Sn»n g are hand weVd^ven the hoe and rake will injure 

m®Dg in small beds; Silene pendula com- 3 the plants and so on till all are planted. I f r00 ts. A11 b ^ in the dre8ged par tg of 

MtunhketheSaponaria just named, but, ‘.it ?be garden should be covered in summer by 



-;;:t ck. 7 eofeampnMartO.« WI , tend °bviate the Orchis maoulata.—I have been intereeted prevent the health-giving breezes getting at the 
•raezements Tw r 7i? I M k a ^ amsfc be ^ding in the question raised in one of Mr. Sweet’s soil in winter, for few flowering plants will grow 
sccth aspect in the d a S0V 7f r °u on a papers on the subject of white sports of Orchis well near them, but most become weak and 
1* placed over ihem , en ‘ J* “gbts can maculata. I think it may be worth placing on spindly, and refuse to produce good flowers. 

imRlfe ^« r tU u T f L W S Tl 0 ' th ° record that when A“ ite a b0 ^ m J. 1). 

tier are eiposed the n } or . e neighbourhood of Cambridge a specimen of 0. - 

8»«h. If sowi thinly notatnllfi th( *\ T , maculat *. purely white in colour, without any NOTES ON PENTSTEMONS. 

needed till they can be placed^^rmanTnt fc h e flowers or the purplish Than the Pentstemon, thanks to the hybridist, 

[witioM; Asters, Stocks, Zinnias**Phloxes ° n t rf penan . tb- ^ hl f 18 , fi ^ ed ^ few plants have of late years made more rapid 

;in ^ Everlastings should also now &3 * dug . up i he p ant and had . lfc strides in the way of improvement. The indi- 

^ m frames; and Wallflowers Anri^ ?/ Tfu* fo f. Eeveral successive vidnal flowers are very much larger and opener 

^ .Sweet WiUiams, Larkspurs^ Tu the t the ordinary type. I may than formerly . Many of them, too, are placed 

gainst loss through slugs entirely absent i/the Dlant W6rG 8tiff and erecfc on lon ^ dense 8 P ikes - Pentste- 

W2TlSSkf ,e P 41118 41,0 in the seedling Y ° * th plant '~ L ' c * mons, moreover, are free, continuous flowerers, 

tteprotwt- m 6 ’ 411 the kinds should have -- numerous beautiful spikes of bloom following 

•KhstreohuL or handlights; lacking POLYANTHfTSFS WOT vrmvfnren their predecessors in rapid succession. Theyare 

h ittmaltlT'.fj ^ !eeds ' m “ P lot of ground ,,„oc ...“i,.„ F ^ 0WERIN0 ’ very easily grown, and will do well in any good 

PPwd thipkir • u 9 800n 48 S0WD 8 pnnkle the 1122 8.-- An Old Subscriber is in the way of garden soil—the richer the better. They are 
k* 1 preventive ?■ w ood ashes and soot, the a U8e * al Practical lesson in gardening. Let him not liable to insect pests or disease, and where 
^astioiurv fif ai k* t - J mjary from 8la gs; and C0 ™P are tbe soil and circumstances of the cottage a good selection of varieties is grown, coupled 
*) °m birds, net over the entire g arde us wl th his own. The cottage gardens may with even average cultivation, they are strikingly 
oj . bave b®® 11 cultivated for centuries. I know effective even when looked at from a distance. 

o*c!rw from seed w.nn several villages near London where the houses Our mode of cultivation is very simple; in fact, 

rf de f naaniious t° grow these r»nni»f S 400 year L o1 ?' Hls own ^ ardeo vei T mu ch the same as that for a crop of Cauli- 

tuee JS *.numerous queriesasked from it ?° St proba ^. ly taken ln from P lou ^ h Iand lowers. The ground is trenched two spits deep 

d ° Qbt 48 10 the PossibiUty of bmwtf ?K CUlt ! Va tfi d P* 81 "®’ a ° d he 18 lndeed in autumn. If poor, a good layer of manure in 

th« SL 4 Blze ,ar ge enough to flower S?? vaIuable ^P 8 P lfc vegetable soil spread on it and trenched in. In that state it 

WKSJ?h?? )n ’ 8 ?rowth from seed T leavu !« bun nothing but is left until planting time, which usually takes 

0 efl Jw relate th0 way I treated S ° T cla ^ SfcU1 he n0ed place about the latter half of March. A good 

l 4Dd ^ which I had a fine lot hinnHo 8pair ' Wlk S a D j W ga £! en tbe folIowin g layer of well decomposed manure is then wheeled 

J 0T ,4t0 summer and !h„ ! ^ U8a w 7 ® : ~ Th ® g ard en is laid on and carefully dug in. Young, soft, wefl 
P^^potsoflWaf The 8eed was sown in P ermanenfc form before the ground is got rooted plants are then selected and planted 

of lights.., f 8 ®wn m a proper state -tor planting The beds and about loinches apart; care is taken to thoroughly 
olilfk 8 are a11 rai8ed above the general level, water in very dry weather, as if this is not 
of shruh^ftnrT ar ® ? lled with a mixture attended to their tendency is to run prematurely 

soiiRn^ t^ ? pla ? ta requiring many varieties of to flower before they have gathered sufficient 
8 ? i and , treat “ e . n > Tbe gardens of villas have constitution and strength U >^ «kSV nikes 
bni ders to i. 2? ‘ n that , f “ hi ° n bF tbe The only attention thef now r^uirf ia to s a^ 
occupiers by an apparent and tie them as they increase in growth and of 
i P expanse. Some of the shrubs and course keep the cround clpjir nf f 

plants d ie at once,_ the remainder may survive Cuttfa« token off 1ic - 


Sj** ^ bom 60 ®m d 70 ° U A nd ^ ** 
. w «e large cron^h 1° i As 80on as the 
CuS^lach w tS dle the ^ were 

Qood i£d hm M&y Were fiQ ally 
to each, ^ & n J® d a stout stake 

lltted over’ tJ d 4 litUe Partly* deow, P i 1&Dt Was 




^ ftS ,ew a t e in 

P f oduced 8uc k 1 bay e ever 
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Caoneli, Andrew Sinclair, Mra. A, Smith, Sir 
William Forbes, Helen Wood, Climax, Decision, 
Hebe, Mrs. McKelvie, James Begg, James Eddie, 
Walter Scott, James Leadbetter, Lady Sinclair, 
John Fairlie, Czigane, Inimitable, Corsair, 
William Milligan, James Gowans, Mrs. Melville, 
William Saddler, Robert Osborn, Hiss Araot, 
and Mrs. J. Allan. J F. 


Spring struck Geraniums.—Where 

the supply of Geraniums runs short, this is a good 
time to propagate them, as they root readily in 
a genial temperature of about 50°. I find small 
pots as convenient as anything for striking them 
in, and by placing three or four cuttings round 
the edge of a 3-inch pot, a good quantity may be 
struck of! in but little space, the best position 
being a light shelf near the glass. Give one 
good watering to settle the soil around them, 
and after that, only enough to keep the cuttings 
from withering up until they are rooted, when 
more moisture may be given, and they can be 
placed in any light, airy position. If potted off 
singly, they will make nice plants either for 
planting in the flower garden, or for growing on 
as pot-plants for late summer, or more especially 
winter flowering. For this purpose, keep the 
plants dwarf by pinching out the centres so as 
to make them branch close down to the pots, 
and keep all blooms pinched off as they appear. 
Shift into larger pots as they require it until 
June, when they should be put into their flower¬ 
ing pots, using moderately stiff soil, and potting 
firmly, as by that means a short-jointed growth 
wiU be the result, and they will produce more 
flowers, and of finer quality, than if loose light 
soil is used, for then they rush into leaf-growth 
too much. Grow them in an open sunny posi¬ 
tion, so as to get the growth well ripened, and 
leave off stopping and pinching of flowers about 
a month before they are required for use. They 
will then send up quite a thicket of flower spikes, 
and in the dull dark days of early winter few 
flowers are more effective than a well grown 
Geranium.—J ambs Gboom, Ootport. 

11229.—Climber® for annleaa walla.— 
We have here Kerris japonic*, common Jasmine, 
Cvdonia japonic*, and common China Rose?, 
growing and flowering well on a north wall, 
which is shaded also from the morning sun by a 
large Walnut tree. In my last garden there were 
two small plants of the common Ivy (Hedera 
Helix) planted to cover a fence in a situation 
completely shaded by the house after 9 am. in 
gammer. They were planted some years, and 
h frd no progress A drain was run close to 
the roots of them, and the soil (a stiff, clayey 
loam) was well dug and lightened with sand and 
coal ashes. The result was that the Ivy grew 
away vigorously, covering the fence in two years. 

It is worse than useless to lay out a garden in 
permanent form on a clay soil until the soil is 
well pulverised and in good working order. I 
should never do any permanent planting but 
Boses on a clay soil, until it would grow Carrots, 
Parsnips, and floury Potatoes which would take 
prises Clay is the best staple of any soil, but it 
must be diluted with sand and other material, 
or the roots of plants cannot appropriate the 
rich store of nutriment it contains.—J. D. 

11264—Pansies for spring bedding. 

To be past their best by the last week in May, 
Pansies should be propagated in June of the 
previous year, and planted out where they are to 
oloom by the middle of September. They will 
then make strong plants before winter and come 
into bloom early. But why lift the Pansies 1 
Why not rather allow them to remain as a ground¬ 
work for a feathery foliage plant, which would 
shade them from the strong summer sun, and 
make them bloom almost continuously ? 

,i ^ B/g M trouble is wholly owing to adherence 
to bedding out. When hot weather comes 
Panties grow fast, throw out long straggling 
.hoots which produce small flowers, and assume 
appear**^. When that takes place, 
hair aninch or so of silver sand with a 
little leaf-mould in it round the crown of the 
plant, spread out the long shoots allround to 
Smde the ground, and leave the crown bare. A 
number of fresh young shoots will spring from 
the crown and root into the sand, or these shoots 
can be taken off as soon as large enongb. and 
struck in pots of sand and leaf-mould under a 
bell-class. These will make strong plants for 
September planting. Where wanted for bedding, 


the best plan would be to have a good stock in 
a bed of hardy plants, or in a reserve bed. How¬ 
ever early the plants are got in, in a backward 
spring, many varieties will be in full bloom when 
the bedding plants must be put out. Many 
seedling dark self and belted Pansies come into 
bloom very early, blooming sparingly throughout 
a mild winter like the present. Some are coming 
into full bloom now; these might be separated 
as a winter-flowering section. Pansies are most 
satisfactory when grown in light soil dressed 
with leaf-mould, or with old powdery manure 
from a Mushroom bed. In such soil they make 
neat, oompact plants, covered with bloom, and 
hold on well in hot weather If watered after 
dusk.—J. D. 

11240.—Plants for sunless border.— 
Bedding plants are not suitable for sunless situa¬ 
tions. The best thing to do with a border under 
a north wall is to ub© it for Pansies, Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, Sclllss, Daffodils, Wood Anemones, 
Foxgloves, double Spiraeas, and similar shade- 
loving plants. Cover the wail itself with Ivy if 
an evergreen is desired, or with common Jasmine, 
Kerri* japonic*, and common China Roses. It 
is a mistake to have a garden run close to the 
foot of a north w&lL Where such a wall exists 
at the foot of a garden, it should be hidden by 
a leafy screen at some little distance from it, 
and the intervening space used for heaps of 
manure and compost, and unavoidable litter. 
Such a shaded spaoe is invaluable for striking 
cuttings, pricking off seedlings, and similar 
operations. Where a house faces north, all 
bedding arrangements should be avoided, so that 
the shaded spaoe near the house may join on 
naturally to the rest of the garden. I have seen 
money thrown away annually on constant 
failure through persistent attempts to deoorate 
a shaded garden with bedding plants. A paved 
court, is really the most suitable treatment for a 
small plot on the north side of a terrace, house 
or small villa. Anything else is vanity and 
vexation of spirit—J. D. 

11256 — Dielytra speotabllls.— Both the 
articles “ An Old Lady ” has read on this plant i 
are correct. It is perfectly hardy if properly 
placed. I noticed some fine dump# of it 
flowering profusely after the very severe winters 
of 1879-80 and 1880-81. They were in a very 
exposed situation, and the ground they were in 
was frozen 9 inches deep for many weeks. So 
long as the plant keeps dormant it is safe, but 
one or two sharp frosts after it has begun to 
grow are very likely to be fatal to it. The secret 
of growing it well in the open air is to keep it 
dormant as late in the spring as possible. Under 
a wall facing east, or, better still, in jast such a 
position on the north side of a wall or fence that 
the sun will not touch it until the middle of 
April, it will prove perfectly hardy. If planted 
in a sunny, sheltered place the young growth 
must be protected from late frosts.—J. D. 


Tuberous Begonias.— If not already started, 
the old bulbs of these should at once be set to 
work, repotting them in good, fresh soil, sad 
giving root-room proportionate to the size of the 
bulb*, for though they may be considerably 
assisted by liquid stimulants, yet with free- 
growing subjects like these Begonias, that form 
large beads in little time, a good amount of 
space Is requisite for the roots; if too much 
confined the amount of growth and fiowen 
forthcoming will be limited. 

Tbndbr annuals.— Even in gardens when 
plants of a permanent character are mtde tbs 
principal feature some of the handsomest 
annuals suitable for pot culture may be grown 
with advantage. Such things as Balsams, Globe 
Amarantus, Rhodanthe Mangles}, Celosiapjn- 
midalis, and the old-fashioned Cockscomb, when 
well managed, are amongst the most effective 
plants that can be grown for summer decoration, * 
and when in flower they can be placed about in • 
conservatories and similar structures where it * 
would not be expedient to set plants of mois 
value. The feathery plumes of the Celoeia an 
unequalled as regards effect when grouped with 
plants of more busby habit. The pricdpsi 
matter to be kept in view in the cultivation of 
these things is to give them sufficient room and 
keep them close to the glass from the time thsfe 
seed germinates until they are in bloom. It ill; 
not advisable to place tin seeds in too mubb. 
heat; an intermediate temperature, such m tint;, 
obtainable from a moderate hotbed composed oil 
leaves and manure in about equal quantities 
answers beat. Pits or frames now occupied with 
bedding plants will in mostplsoes beat liberty 
in a abort time, and will be available for that 
in their subsequent stages. 

Ferns. —Many who have attempted the cu V 
ti ration of the elegant filmy Ferae hare Idled 
through keeping them too warm. No beat ii 
required except simply to keep out frost. Th q 
require to be confined within a glazed case, fof 
though they will live exposed to the atmoepbeM 
of an ordinary cool fernery, yet they do not gd 
on so well aa if lees air was given them. 
that need more root-room should be repotted 
being careful not to disturb the roots more tied 
is unavoidable, as now when growth it cow 
man ning any mutilation of them will internal 
with the development of the young froodj 
Keep the soil well supplied with water, as Ufl 
least approach to dryness is most injurious 
all times, but much more so during the esq| 
stages of growth than at any other time, a 
giving water be careful not to wet the phn 
overhead, as if this is not avoided they alwffl 
have a brown shabby appearance. Where lsrj 
stands or baskets are required to be filial 
flowers, 

should be grown 


THH COMING WIBK'S WORK. 

Glasshouses. 

8tephanotis and Gardhnias.— The Gar¬ 
denia requires plenty of sun, as however much 
heat it receives the flowers do not make muoh 
progress until the sun gets some power. Use 
every means to keep down scale and mealy bug 
which will now increase apace. If the growth 
of the Stephanotia was well ripened last autumn, 
the plants will generally show flower freely on 
the young shoots as soon as formed. Do not 
nse too much atmospheric moisture, as where 
subjected to an over-humid atmosphere, the 
bloom is usually proportionately deficient. 

Perpetual flowering Carnations.— 

Where there is a well-managed stock of these, 

the principal lot should now be fast pushing up „, ther ftrmiv ana wnen us „ 

their flower-stems, for, although from their per- well* and keep in warm, J 

petual blooming habit with a sufficient nuZ w ™ ***** * 

of plants their flowers may be had all the year 

round, still they come muoh finer and in greater 8 rowm «- _ __ 

abundance during the spring and summer The Flower OWW ® 1 

plants will be much benefited by the application 
of manure water once a week. This will not 
only assist the earliest flowers, but also the sue- 
cessional bloom. A little soot added to the 

manure water will be found an advantage, as mowings, for Alterantheras; 1 

SissaaE— - Er «- 


the ©limbing Fern (LygodiumicsndeoJ 
>e grown in sufficient quantity to rj 
of its being used freely, as its elegant long \ 

have a beautiful effect when entwined smonn r 
flowers and other green foliage. j ^ 

Hanging baskets.—T he present la e gjj 
time to All hanging baskets in 
with flowering plants, Ferns, and drooping m. 

jects. Many Fuchsias, especially those olW 

Mrs. Marshall class, make admirable w* ^ 
plants; many Begonias, both foliage and flon 
ing kinds, are also well adapted as centre w i 
jects, while nothing can surpass the appe«*“ 
of a good Fern, such as Asplemum « 
even many of the common hardy Pema ^ 
stiohum aculeatum for instance, or the 
Lady Fern, have a most elegant 
Round the sides plant little rooted . 

Tradescantia, Campanula, the droopingba^ 

(Mother of Thousands), Lobelias, "S 

Ac.: and All up the interstices with 
Lyoopodium, or the like. Of course, 
knows that the basket should be well hn "Bl 
Moss, then filled with light nch sod 
rather firmly, and when the pianto aresh? 


rer , 

general work. This, to a WgJS* 
consists in the preparation of ^ 

arrangements. We are at present 

hotbeds, consisting of stable 
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potting off Coleases, lresines, Heliotropes, and preference to drawing the hand down the been catting for use all winter, and just now we 
Wia*, and planting out Lobelias aod Ver- bunches, and the atmosphere of the house should have a very good supply. I like Hicks’Hardy 
bnu in turf pits, and Calceolarias and Violas be dry and warm when the operation is per- the best so far as colour goes. Tomatoes grow 
akbaaiV it the open air. Dahlias and sob-tropical plants formed. Examine the foliage in out-of the-way apace jast now. Keep the side-shoots thin, and 
qlisaS ^iiire the extra apace thus gained, and some corners in the early house, and if a suspicious- supply them with water abundantly, but nothing 
isi^ri of these need larger pots, our rule being never looking leaf is found, either sponge at once with more at present. When a good crop is well set, 
Sqcul to kt them get root-bonnd, as that cripples the weak Tobacco or soap water or apply the usual treat them to a little manure water, but not too 
ifttJI pnh of the plants for the whole season. The remedy to the pipes for the destruction of spider, much—one quart of manure water to three gal- 
twit* oatside operation* now are principally mowing At the same time look well to inside borders, and Ions of clean soft water. French Beans shoald 
pgrisil and sweeping; preparing beds and borders for if found dry, a condition under which spider now be sown in small pots, and planted out 
1 planting; praniog and tying up, or nailiDg in makes rapid strides, water freely with guano under south wall* or in warm corners for an 
liipaJ climbers; sowing hardy annuals, and making water and mulch with short stable manure which early supply.—R. G. 

KepJ laoMsrional rowings of Sweet Peas, Mignonette, has been well worked as for a Mushroom bed._ 

44 J soil Virginian Stocks; weeding, and in mossy Damp this frequently to keep the atmosphere! 

iwwif placai, ttlting walks and roads. charged with moisture, maintain a low night PARIS DAISIES 

pikl «PBi.vo Flowers. -Whilst Wallflowers, Prim- temperature by giving front air, and, most im- (marguerites). 

ijjaiiaM row#, Hjacintha, Tulips,and other spring flowers portant to all, see that the Vines are not carry- 0UR gardens, both outdoor and indoor, have 
alfaaMa#yet in flower, notes should be made of the ing more fruit than they are likely to swell up gained greatly as regards beauty by the infro- 
1 *bJ do* popular kinds in order that their propaga- and finish. daction of theshrubbyspeciesofChrysanthe- 

ssajj tko nay be undertaken at the proper season, Vegetables. mums or Marguerites, as they are now more 

J Md tbeapproved varieties of bulb* ordered early. Our early sowing of Celery now pricked out in generally called. The popularity acquired by 

caa J Wallflowers, Primroses, and Polyanthuses may be boxes for second or for main crop is well above these plants a few years ago has remained 
gp] »*n now, and good varieties of the two last the ground ; for the last crop of all we sow in unabated ; until now there is scarcely a garden 
be increased by division as soon as they the middle of this month ; this proves most use- 1 of any pretensions which does not contain them, 
done flowering. New plots of Violets ful for soups in early spring. Early Broccoli. All the shrubby kinds are certainly valuable 
A be made as soon as runners can be had : such as Veitch’s Autumn Giant, good old 1 garden plants. They are of easy culture, con- 

nJmJton these early plantings good flowers are fre- Walcheren, and White Cape should, if not already tinuous and abundant flowerers, and, moreover, 
cl produced to particularly well 

throughout adapted for furnishing 


?°° e ’ be S T n a ! ° nc ?- nnder e la f 8 if possible, other Marguerites are used °with admirable 
J° 80W 8e ® ds out side, is not a good system ; the effect in association with the finer kinds ol 
e as young seedlings do not grow and flourish in the sub-tropical plants. One of the prettiest bed 

weTklv^ 0 ^ 5® \ f f ai86d UDder u gla8S ’ aDd diDg effeCts we bave seen was an intermix- 
7urr k J/ a ’ - cnppIed P ants . are “ ot the thing if ture of C. frutescens and the dark purple- 

itest later kinds a nTt^Th^'r r m 8 ° wi £ g ^ I 6 "?* variety of ,he Castor-oil plant (Rmteua) 
ition RnnLw j dS ^ l - b lst of Ma ^ Scarlet in Bat tersea Park last year. Autumn-struck 
w 1 . Bonners I g row in miniature trenches, the same plants keep on growing during the win 

ent nlrl e&8; u bG trenC ? e3 8b0uld be taken out at ter, and at beddingTme^re of excenent s!ze' 
ven- theson^H**'“tl?’ and . dug dee P 1 7* breaking for planting out Large, old plants, too kept 
nutan nl i T h /u W ° r ? pr ° ceeds ' . We then in the greenhouse serve the double purpise $ 
put an * Dch dee P of burnt refuse on the top of affording a supply of cut bloom and f 01 

3 » r otCiaTi 

e a , £“ a r k o^ 

Z th “ ? eth ° d ° f P lMti “8 *>"><* R^ner. make* ^ring O the Tar^rTow^ 8 ^ ter ., and 
£ “‘ Mt dependent of dor . hot koo^ aa C. HaUeri^UhTarge^Sl^V^ 

5 -a SSL 

I S"® “° 8t re “ ark that Peas are very much ~ --- 
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pose, I have found none to succeed except the 
“Lawn Sand” sold for the same object, but 
which is far too expensive for use on a large 
soale. Acids produce an apparent effect, but 
reach no farther than the part they touch, de¬ 
stroying Grass, and the weeds reappearing after 
a short time. Paraffin will pervade and destroy 
any plant, but equally the Grass. So after 
many years’ experience 1 have returned to com¬ 
mon salt, which I used full forty years ago, and 
have found by later trials to be the most effec¬ 
tual, the cheapest, and easiest of application. 
My large lawn at Bayfordbury is at this time a 
most deplorable spectacle of concurrent brown 
patches, which horrify my friends, but which I 
am confident will be green again before June, 
and the weeds permanently destroyed. March 
and October are the best months to apply the 
salt; a few bushels of salt and an old woman 
are all that is required. — W. R. Baker. 


FRUIT. 

Protecting fruit trees when in bloom. 
—It is advisable in most parts of Scotland to 
use some material to protect the blossom of such 
fruits as the Apricot, Peach, and Plum. No 
doubt good crops of fruit have been obtained 
without any protection whatever, but the nunr 
ber of cases where spring frosts have destroyed 
all prospects of a crop justify the use of some¬ 
thing however simple, whereby these crops may 
be saved. Various materials are now to be had, 
all of which answer their purpose quite well, 
and in course of time pay handsomely for the 
first outlay. The cost at first is very often the 
objection raised, and I will, therefore, endeavour 
to mention briefly a method which can be 
adopted by most people, and which costs almost 
nothing. Small boughs of Evergreens answer 
the purpose as well as more costly materials, 
and are readily obtained whenever the necessity 
for covering occurs. They can be fixed in the 
easiest way, which can be devised by those who 
use them, as there is no hard-and-fast method 
to be followed, each doing it as best suits his 
circumstances. They may be either placed so 
as to overhang the trees, or tied along the 
branches in a manner that will give shelter to 
the flowers. This plan, trifling as it may seem, 
Is well worth the consideration of those who 
have a few trees to protect, as it is by attending 
to small items like this that good results are 
obtained.— Caledonian. 

11262 —Plums as espaliers — “ 8. F." 
asks if a Damson Plum can be successfully 
grown as an espalier, and what is the best kind 
of Damson tree to plant. The Crittenden or 
Cluster Damson is much more prolific than any 
other kind. I believe this variety is much grown 
in Kent, which is the fruit garden of England. 
It may be grown as an espalier, but it would be 
an unnatural and awkward way of training this 
shrubby tree which grows very like a Thorn, 
As standards planted in the hedgerows at a dis¬ 
tance of 10 feet apart, is the usual way of plant¬ 
ing ; I have seen thousands growing in this way 
in a village near here. They shelter the garden 
quarters, and are a source of much profit.—W. 
Phillips, Boole, Chester . 


the eld root removed from the base of the bulb 
fnot with a knife); also the remainder of the I 
dead foliage from the crown. They should then 
be potted in 3-inch pots in rich loam, with a 
liberal addition of manure and silver sand, and 
placed in the plant stove. Water discriminately; 
the bulb will soon show signs of activity. When 
it has made 3 inches or 4 inches of growth, the 
roots will have reached the sides of the pot, and 
should then reoeive a shift into a size larger pot, 
or, if preferable, three may be placed together in 
a 5-inch or 6-inch pot. After remaining in the 
stove till thoroughly established, they should be 
removed to an intermediate house or warm 
greenhouse, where they will receive more air and 
light, consequently gain more strength, throw 
finer bloom, and ensure greater success, even if 
the time of blooming be protracted. With this 
treatment fine blooms may be cat in March and 
April. If over-forced, the blooms will be weak 
and poor, and sometimes whole spikes will die 
off. The American Pearl variety, coming to 
hand later, is consequently to the amateur and 
the general cultivator the most useful. The 
same treatment as advised for the Afrio&n should 
"be adopted for the American, and under ordinary 
circumstances will bloom in May and Jane. One 
advantage may be claimed for the Pearl that 
cannot be for the African; it may be grown in a 
greenhouse withont the aid of artificial heat. 
With the African Tuberose this is a sine qua non , 
unless it is held over till the spring, when the 
bnlb mast be greatly impaired by too long a 
period of inaction. Compared then with the Pearl, 
no advantage is gained, so that in the end the 
African mnst be on the losing side. Now as to 
their cultivation under glass without heat. Pot 
in small 3-inch pots, water very seldom ; in fact, 
they should be kept almost dry till they begin 
their growth, then increase the watering, pot on, 
&c., as recommended before. Many amateurs 
have but little glass at their command, con¬ 
sequently are not able to apply heat, as the one 
structure has to answer the purpose of green¬ 
house, pit, Ac. If the grower should happen to 
have a small hotbed (as many have for the 
raising of annuals, Ac.), I may mention it would 
be a great help in starting the Tuberose, and 
forwarding r .the blooming season, to place it in 
the bed for a week or two till they are established 
in their flowering pots. They may then be 
removed to the greenhouse for flowering. At 
intervals in the coarse of their growth, and at 
the time of flowering, give liberal applications 
of mannre water. I have cut Tuberoses from 
May to Deoember, spikes producing twenty and 
twenty-five blooms, the individual bloom perfect 
in shape and more like Gardenias in size than 
Tuberoses. Adhering to the foregoing simple 
methods, snooess most inevitably crown the 
efforts of the grower. Alfred A. Walters. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

HOW I GROW TUBEROSES. 
Although comparatively of easy culture, few 
amateurs seem acquainted with the cultivation 
of the Tuberose, at least with any definite 
method of ensuring success. It is not an 
unusual thing for the buyer of this favourite 
flower root to ask the best method of growing 
the same. To assist and promote the cultivation 
of the Tuberose I submit the few following notes. 
Koveral varieties are in the market; the double 
forms are decidedly the best in every way. Of 
thLe the South African and American Pearl 
bavTthe first and greatest claim upon onr 
Jntion They are one and the same bulb, but, 
different continents, there in no 
ren aired in their cultivation ; the 
the same, though on account of the 
African Tuberose ripening earlier than the 
Amerigo, it is better adapted for wly work. 
Tbe^African arrives about September or October, 


11293.— Lilies not starting.—" Constant 
Reader ” is rather impatient for his bulbs of L. 
aura turn to make their appearance through the 
soil. They would start sooner if placed in a cool 
greenhouse where the son can get at the pots, 
but no doubt they will oome up before long if 
left in tbeir present situation, as the bulbs are 
sound. I have some not yet through the soil, and 
others varying in height from 1 inch to 2 feet. 
Care must be taken to enly water them suf¬ 
ficiently to keep the soil moist, or probably the 
bulbs will rot. I am in favour of not using 
larger pots than are really required for Liliums, 
but “ Constant Reader ” has rather underpotted 
the Lilies in question. 1 should recommend 
them being taken out of the 7-inoh pots as soon 
as the stems get 8 inches or 9 inches high, and 
placed in the oentre of well-drained 9-inch pots, 
without disturbing the ball of soil in the least. 
Fill up with good, light, rich oompost. If left 
in the 7-inch pots, they will most probably lose 
a lot of the foliage, and, if not very well attended 
to, the blooms would suffer also, and the bulbs 
be weakened for another year.—P. Rainford 
Wigan. * 

. T^~. Tba . bU . 1 - are *“ **«“• The Imported 
bolbe do not .tart so quickly as those that have 
been grown in pots for one year. They should 
be startrog now, and yon will see some of them 
doing so before this answer appears._J. D E 

11301. -Culture of Orohlde. —When 


by an oil lamp; but it is not a very satisfactory ' 
way to heat the house. The temperature alluded 
to above will do well in which to grow Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums, and Cymbidioms some Odonto- 
glossums, such as 0. pulchellum, citrosmum, 
grande, bastilabiums, vexillarium, Phalsnopsir, 

Ac. Pot them in clean pots half filled with pot¬ 
sherds. The beat potting material is turfy, 
fibrous peat, broken charcoal and potsherds,: 
with Sphagnum; Moss in equal proportion*. 

The beat time to pot is when the plants start to 
grow. Most Orchids have a season of root- j 
forming, and if the peat-potting materia] is 
used just before the roots start they have some* i 
thing to run into.—J. D. E. 

11287.— Climber for small fernery.- 
“ Lover of Ferns' 1 would like to grow s creeper 
in her miniature fernery to be effective winter sod 
summer. This is rather a difficult matter with St? 
so small a space at command as 4 feet 6 inches _ 
by 3 feet 6 inches, and no fire heat. The wire* 
if only 2 inches off the glass, are much too near, 

Fix them 6 Inches or 9 inches off, and try a - 
plant of Lapageria alba. The mixture of soil in { 

your border should suit this plant if a little ■* 
thoroughly decomposed stable manure be added 
to it, and see that the drainage is perfectly free 
—William Phillips, Eoole, Chester. 

11295.— Camellias falllDg.-The Camellii 
plant dislikes beat when the flower-buds ut , 
ope ning. Your house has been kept too warm 
The plants do not require any artificial heat il ■ 
winter unless the weather is frosty, and this 
only sufficient to keep the frost out. Nov thfl 
you have repotted them, nothing more can hi , ( 
done than to give them, if you can, a moist watt , 
atmosphere until the flower-buds are set. ^ L 
you cannot do this they will make their wont , 
more slowly, but quite satisfactorily in th 
greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

11291. — The Australian Blrd's-nea , 
Fern.—This Fern frequently throws up imp® ,, 
feet fronds as yours seems to have done, but it I 
not caused by insects eating them. Grow it s 
about equal parts of turfy loam and peat, as. - 
in a temperate house, I fancy the fronds tt ^ 
injured by damp in an over-heated atmospMt 
during the earliest stages of their growth, Bi 
a robust growing Fern, and a large specimp 
requires a very large pot. No more water! 
required for this than for any other desenpn# _ 

of Fern_J. D. E. J ‘ 

11312.—Phcenocoma*.—This plant 
not to be syringed, nor does it 
manure water. It is a vigorous growing puj 
and requires a good deal of pot-room. 11 J* 
plant requires repotting it should be donij 
once. The flowers will be considerably advajtt- 
by this time, but they will not be ini®** 1 *■ ? 
the repotting, if it is done carefully.—J. D- ■? 

11306.— Cyclamens-— Placing these inti 
brisk heat would most likely cause the leatt? 
become yellow. The plants will do in 
rately warm house. They do best ini an o:rdaj 
greenhouse temperature. You will do 
good with yours this year. If you can Pj 
them in a cooler house near the glass root 
will oome round.—J. D. E. 


the 8 American about January or IT® I Y™*? °* “F avera 6 e temperature of 55° S 70® 
^mmence with the African. When the bulbs Itake it you mean 65® benight and 70® bv daw 
23re to band, they Bhould be properly cleaned j 1 Probably they would succeed in a house heaWd 


Notes on beating a greenhouse. 

I have received so many benefits from Gabdksm 
I think it is only my duty to let you knowj! 
thing that your readers might find nsersu 
return. I have rather a large 1 

by 20 feet, in which, owing to differences 

the landlord, I have no permanent heatiogw 


not to lose mem in me wuiwa. * — q j 

inside the conservatory at one oorner , a .T 
greenhouse, 9 feet by 7 feet, glw* roof * 
just as if it had been built at the *ng 
walls outside, and tried heating it wi * 
lamp of a mnob vaunted kind , » 

thing was a utter failure; I could not 
heat higher than 38° on frosty days 
lamp Bmoking, and smoking is simp! 
two ways—it wastes the oil and kills_ P-l 
Then, as a last resource, I tried two eighty 
ordinary paraffin lamps (to hang on , 
set them on the floor each about 2 lee 
shelf to break the current of hotjurj 
would naturally rush to the top of tae 
have had the utmost suocess with them, 
a uniform temperature of 50° to 52 , ^ 

I chose, I could raise it to 60 by tan 
lamps on full, as all my plants are o®®* 
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It miy be interesting to say what I have, to grow it. Its shining mahogany-coloured sened, but not altogether withheld, and after 
Jliidenhair Ferns crowded with new leaves, tubers are so small that they are ordinarily growth is complete, and the leaves have disap- 
Facbiim and show Pelargoniums, an Azalea or planted much too thickly. Half a dozen tubers peared, the pan should not be allowed to remain 
two, Tulip*, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Lily of the are quite enough for a good sized deep seed dust-dry through the summer, but on rare occa- 
Tilley, Spiral*, Lobelias, Liliums, Petunias, pan. not too heavy to suspend in a strong wire sions may have water enough to keep the tubers 
Jewmine, and abont seven dozen autumn-struck basket. The pan well drained, should be half plump. About the end of September the pan 
catlings, and two dozen old plants. The filled with a rich, light compost in which the may be turned out, and the tubers, which in- 
ipeciinen plant* I have bad to keep in the tubers should be planted in autumn with a good crease rapidly, replanted as before. The root- 
lir?? boose but to lift into the small house half inch of soil over them, leaving a consider- growth of this Oxalis is exceedingly interesting, 
on frosty evening*. I ought to say that the able space above for future surface dressing, its long white tuberous underground stems 
hrgbtof the house to gutter is 6 feet, and in When the plants begin to start, the pan Bhould being out of all proportion to the small brown 
centre, 7 feet. The cost of the oil is (frosty and be hung up as near the light a* possible in a tubers by which it is propagated. Anyone, 
mild weeks together) la. 2 d. a week, though, if sunny window or greenhouse, and as they grow curious to see this root development, will be 
one only desired to keep things alive at a tem- they should be from time to time earthed up rewarded by planting half-a-dozen tubers in a 
pantnresayof 42°, it could be done for about with rich leaf-monid or well decayed manure. 3 -inch pot. By and bye, it will be noticed that 
half that sum. The plants are full of leaf and The habit of the plant, like that of many other the earth is gradually being forced up and over 
breaking freely.— Bogbb, Southport. 
lUfO-Waterlng Tree Ferns —It !a beat to poor 

all the v«ter that they receive over the trunks, It will V . 

n< * “ glV ‘ ,h ' m Ofv yO 


FLOWER BASKETS. 

fas accompanying illustration conveys a good 
idea of the style ia which flowers are arranged 
ia Germany. As it represents an arrangement ex¬ 
hibited at a German exhibition, it must be in¬ 
ferred that it exemplifies the recognised taste in 
thiadirection. The arrangement possesses merit, 
though from oar point of view it is somewhat 
woftued; in short, too much material is used to 
•3pleasing; bat it is far better than the insipid 
jmngement* often met with at exhibitions in 
th»icountry, *ocb. for example, as tbe prevalent 
«• of placing the flowers and foliage with 
Mhematical precision in rows and at set point-*, 

S? side of the vaw shoQ,d match 

w a pleasing style about the 
*™?«ment here ill unrated-an informality 
* g ? 1 measure compensates for seeming 
EKf?* "3 P robabl Fif toe colours 
combination with the form of 
E** the effect W0Q,d ^ enhanced. 


•icgled with T U ca ’ and °toers, inter- 
KSphyllam!^ 5 ’ As Pf ra S U8 Procumbens, and 

E 2 ?WffiT d ,?\ Wifch 8uch “trials 

made to ha ve a 
*ouW SvfS n bDt We ima K ,ne the 
ul * more Phasing had 

^ these ^ d i«- 
^ of t nV f fr ° m them their 

**« onch to be ]Lr^A Ut7, 80 t0 epeak. 
of arraLn! ^ ned even in tbe ehnple 
nl 6 ”’ a , Dd V 8 ratify! P ng 
•tort*have been mas”j C,pa exhibitions that 

p^tSLSSs duriDg the Jast twoo 

baskets 

fethm ?° thiD K can 

J**Chiysantbemnm . f the early-flowering 
Ffngreen Barber’™ 11 ®?’ 8ay,with foliage 
evergreen tl. awa F 8 a good and 
**/Purple and nZw ; bat if a few 

“h^ncordance is at nn° W are IDtcr mingled a 
pr ° dDced - bellows 
"• «;«. '; ot * [""['I. 

fgsSsSj 

&S 3 h' 5 =? 6 t s -- 

•a. Th Jf a 4 d suited L S . lowers of 

jntttckinj^gefnlly fin e( j w ;hf lr 8 * 2e and 
^^yspeaitin flo * er8 had ahoo«*°P G or at 8 ? €c,es °f Oxalis, being to throw up a long neck the sides of the pot when it may 
iw!*; which is a » toe better for support , 1 ’ —f* 
# . #r> oine barrnn^- flovver blend*,!*® deriv . ed ; no . 6 toe roots luxuriate in the additional feed- „ 

*hich & foliage than its «hn* i^^. ben tbe P an * s pl aced in a window, it not greatly interfere 

Httle J ,d ^ cut f rn m Wltb th 0 U ^ be tu med every day or two to prevent 1 plants, though they 
col 0 n^ ntion 1 « paid green " mnaf P antS L becomin ^ one-sided, and watering ! bloom freely. 

%**■&*£ :7r. 8t T r 

ba,ket of thi “ 22jjS 

together 

,Uti >e fSfh^-OnTT^'— toe fall , 


Flower basket arraDg?d in the German stylj, 


. - , -i.- 7 jj G turned out 

land examined.' If repotted at once with a 
greater allowance of room the experiment will 
’ ' iterfere with tbe well-being °f tbe 
’ llicv can scarcely be expected to 
The white tubers entirely disap- 
the plants have perfected their 
•wth for the season.—K. L D. 


. This treatment will pear before 
. ,i„ n „- a ; eil j being gro' 
and I know no prettier 

* numerous large lemon yellow flowers Zinc pans 
ir rt*A stamens open in the sun- useful pan and sa icer in one 

an April day, for it must be placed in galvanised zinc by having the drft>n 
^ long in bloom, especially in the sides of the pan £.— — 

.f "c~cra are carefully removed, inch from tbe base, thus a\ 
JJ^°“*l|ke leaves dotted with black, Three or four of these,-- _ 

fistic feature by which the plant the pan, will not be too ma oF-_ 

recognised. There is a double wire basket containing ^ 

opinions differ as to their respective most * " 

j ia Probable that the single form Everyone 
preferred by most cultivators. ‘ 

J 18 0Ver > water may be gradu; 


for hanging* baeketfl.—A 
. -~ c be made in 
r the drainage holes cut 
’about a quarter of an 
_/oiding all dnp. 
according to the size of 
* flat-bottomed 
such"a pan is one of the 
desirable of suspended plant bolder*. 

who ha. attempted tbe culture of 
.g F^nts in a window knows tbe d.fficaUy 
,tending with drip, and how often rn 
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watering of a plant is neglected simply on 
account of this trouble. The basket may be 
made in any siae, with the pan to correspond, and 
this can be made to order at any ironmonger’s. 
The interstices of the basket work may be filled 
with Moss, like any other form of plant basket. 
Zinc pans and troughs of various kinds are valu¬ 
able adjuncts to the gardener’s requisites, and 
are practically indestructible. 


HINTS ON GARDEN PESTS. 

In dealing with this subject, I will first mention 
a few of the pests that beset the outdoor gar¬ 
dens. Some of them will be well known to 
everyone, but there are others that are scarcely 
known to anyone but the experienced gardener. 
I will mention the following:— 

The slug.— Some gardens are worse than 
others in harbouring the slug; box edgings and 
dwarf shrubs are a capital retirement for them. 
Although I do not here refer to the shell snails, 
the garden that has no Box edgings, however, 
is by no means free from them, for a large 
Cabbage or Broccoli bed will produce such a 
stock that if not speedily got rid of will cause 
much damage. I will now give a few brief 
hints how to get rid of slugs. Ab soon as the 
ground is cleared of its crops, procure a large 
quantity of fresh lime and slack it into powder 
by slightly damping it or by exposing it to 
the air, then choose a warm, damp evening, 
when slags will be found in large numbers 
crawling over the ground. Proceed to sow the 
powdered lime all over the ground, which will 
be a quick death to the slug, and will not hurt 
very tender plants providing that it is not left 
in heaps upon tender seedlings. The same 
remedy will apply to the shell snail. The next 
lagues that I will bring under notice are birds, 
always look upon them as necessary 
evils, for there is no doubt that they do 
much good as well as harm. My advice 
in this case is to cover all small seeds with wire 
protectors or old fishing netting, which can be 
procured at a very moderate price, but in some 
large gardens where it is impossible to cover 
such crops of vegetables and fruits as Peas, 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Apples, and Pears 
owing to the very large quantities being grown 
birds are most destructive and provoking. Pow¬ 
der is the only remedy. 

Mice are troublesome creatures too, and great 
care should be taken in keeping them under in 
the case of such seeds as are put into the open 
ground, as Peas and Beans, it is safest to damp 
the seeds and coat them over with powdered red 
lead at the time of sowing; or soak them in 
petroleum will answer the same purpose. But 
mice do not confine themselves to outdoor crops, 
for in the spring when Cucumbers, Melons, and 
Vegetable Marrows are sown under glass a mouse 
will quickly carry off seeds of great value in a 
very short time. The safest plan that I have 
adopted in this case, is to only fill the pot con¬ 
taining the seed or seeds to about two-thirds of 
its depth, then cover completely with panes of 
glass, the size suitable for the pot, until the 
plant has grown up to touch the glass, when it 
will be out of danger of the mouse. 

Cockroaches will nibble the tender stems of 
plants, aud the roots of Orchids, if not watched. 
If there if any suspicion of their presence, pur¬ 
chase a small jar of phosphorus paste, and spread 
it on slices of bread and butter, they will eat it 
readily, and will meet destruction. 

Black fly is a perfect torment on Peach, 
Nectarine, Cherry, and Rose trees. With this, as 
indeed with all other pests, you will always find 
“ prevention better than cure,” so start early in 
the spring with the garden engine, using Gishurst 
compound, at the rate of one quarter of a pound 
lo three gallons of soft, luke-warm water. This 
is a weak solution, but it will suffice if the fly 
has not been allowed to get too strong. If the 
insects still live, increase the strength of the 
solution, and use plenty of force from the garden 
engine. This began and followed up will keep 
red spider in check too. Black fly if once 
allowed to get established on Cucumbers or 
Melons in houses or frames, breeds with great 
rapidity, and to get rid of it is easier written 
about than done, but be sure to start to get rid 
of it as soon as you have any suspicion of its 
being there, remembering that “ a stitch in time 
saves nine.” I will go into the houses and intro¬ 
duce a familar foe. 


The mealy bug. —A continuous battle must 
be kept up to get rid of this enemy, if he has 
once got a firm footing. If any plants are in¬ 
fested that are of no great value, such as 
Pelargoniums or any soft-wooded plants, put 
them at once into the fire. But such plants as 
Stephanotis, Eucharis, Hoyas, Clerodendrons, 
and Dipladenias, that are worth a struggle for, 
and are not too difficult to clean on account of 
their foliage being smooth, take them at onoe 
from their trellises, and get a tub and mix up a 
sufficient quantity of Gishurst compound to 
immerse the whole of the plant. Use the 
compound at the strength of quarter of a pound 
to one gallon of soft, warm water. After well 
dipping two or three times, syringe sharply with 
the garden engine to take off the soapy substance 
left on the plant Follow this practice up until 
the plants are clean, which will be sure enough 
if persevered with. If this pest has reached the 
Grape Vine, this is the worst position he could 
take up. Commence operations as soon as 
possible in the autumn by pruning the Vines as 
soon as it is safe to do so, laying a tarpaulin over 
the whole of the floor of the vinery, then take 
down the Vines and scrape very carefully with 
a blunt knife, taking care that the whole of the 
scrapings fall upon the tarpaulin or whatever 
cloths can be found for the purpose; then mix 
up a large pail of Gishurst compound, and with 
a new scrubbing brush thoroughly scrub the 
rods from bottom to top. After going 
over them all once, and they have got 
thoroughly dry, go over them again, working 
the brush the other side of the Vine, so as to 
make sure that the whole of the Vine has been 
well lathered and scrubbed, then allow to dry 
again. Now take what Gishurst remains, and 
add clay and cow manure, with a trowelful of 
soot, and mix to the consistency of thickish 
paint; apply to the rods with a paint brush, 
being sure that every hole, crack and corner is 
filled with the paint. Then before tying the 
Vines into their proper position, have the houses 
thoroughly painted inside and out; if this is 
out of the question, well scrub with hot soap 
and water. Be sure to take the scrapings to the 
stoke hole to be burnt, then oarefully remove 
3 inches of the surface soil, being careful not to 
break any roots, taking it right away, and bring 
back fresh soil to top-dress the border. After 
this any plant about which there is the slightest 
suspicion of having mealy bug on it, must upon 
no account whatever go into the vinery. Dur¬ 
ing the whole of the next season's growth, keep 
a keen look out, especially on the main rods of 
the Vines, between the roots and spurs, so that 
if one should have been left in the border, he 
may be found and killed. 

Green fly, or Aphides, is a very common 
pest to all who grow plants. The worst of this 
pest is that it is frequently most numerous in 
conservatories near the house, where it often 
happens that you have not the liberty for fumi¬ 
gating that you would like, owing to the offen¬ 
sive smell it causes. However, try and keep 
plants clean before going to the conservatory, 
but if compelled to fumigate use Tobacco cloth 
or paper, which is the most efficacious remedy, 
being careful that it does not ignite, but 
smoulder on, fill the house twice or thrice in 
succession rather than overdo it at the time. 
If on very tender seedlings (when there might 
be a great fear of scorching), try Tobaoco 
powder, dusting on with ajdistributor; this may 
be done, too, when fumigating is objectionable. 

Thrips must be kept in check by sharp 
syringing by the garden engine ; in fact, where 
the engine can be used freely few thrips will 
stand against it, but if they do get bad it will 
be wiser to fumigate severely, as if left the 
damage they will do to the foliage is alarming. 

Scale. —There may be many species of the 
scale bug, but I will confine myself to the 
brown and white scale, too well known to us. 
The brown scale, if allowed to get bad upon plants, 
is a shocking thing to deal with, for an insecti¬ 
cide that will effectually kill this will very 
probably kill the plant too. If the plants in¬ 
fested are very bad, and are of no high value, 
take the same advice as with those infested 
with mealy bug, viz., throw them away. You 
will frequently find scale on Ferns, many of the 
Pteris’s, being very liable to have it, they will 
soon make the plant tum yellow and sickly, so 
throw them away and get clean young specimens 
instead. If you determine to try and kill it, try 


the Gishurst precisely the same as with mealy 
bug. The white scale which is most frequently 
seen on Camellias, is not so bad to get rid of; 
sponge with Gishurst compound, then rinse off 
with the garden engine. W. F. Morris. 

Odkmod . 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11060.— Leather- orated grubs among 
Pinks and Carnations.—Referring to the corres¬ 
pondence of " G. B.” and « J. D. E." on the 
above subjeot, 1 would just offer a few remarks. 
“ G. B.” says remove the soil to the depth of 
3 feet. Who would for a moment think of doing 
such a thing to kill a few grubs, i e ., if they 
were the cause of his Carnations being mown off 
close to the ground, and it would also appear 
from the remarks of M J. D. E.” that he has suf¬ 
fered in the same way, and had his plants bitten 
off close to the ground. Although 1 have great 
respect for the opinions of “ J. D. E.” on this 
point, I must differ with him and “ G. 3.” as to 
the cause. It is no grub at all that does this. 
I have 200 Carnation plants and about 100 
Pinks which were served just in the same way. 
The game went on until a week ago when gar¬ 
dening went on in earnest, or until the garden 
was frequented. As I felt sure no rabbits visited 
the spot, but having a wild cat about the pre¬ 
mises (which we had seen, rabbit-like, devouring 
the young Fern fronds, she got the blame), but 
the real enemy is the wily sparrow. My plants 
have shot up wonderfully during the last few 
days since the birds have been kept off. Had I 
known this sooner my remedy would have been 
to duBt heavy with soot, as this would have 
rendered the points of the young shoots bitter 
and unpalatable. As good sometimes comes out 
of evil, so the mowing down has made the plants 
bushy, and, perhaps, a greater crop of flowers 
will be the result. 1 cannot help mentioning 
with reference to the pest, daddy-long-legs, that 
in nearly every early London Cauliflower I cut 
last July I found one of these flies laying its 
eggs. This was not the case with Walcheren or 
self-protecting kinds of Cauliflower, which were 
saved from being spoiled with this pest by their 
close growth. — W. Phillipb. 

11280 —Nitrate of soda for plants.— 
"Eve” does not say what plants she means to 
apply nitrate of soda solution to, or whether 
they are in the open border or in pot. A 
solution of one pound in twelve or fifteen gallons 
of water is about the usual strength; but a 
liquid manure that would be beneficial to a 
Chrysanthemum would be death to a large 
section of plants. Nitrate of soda is all very 
well in its way, having a very quick action, and 
showing its effects in a few days, but its quality 
as a permanent manure I very much doubt. As 
a top-dressing to wheat its effect is to produce a 
large amount of straw, but I do not think the 
effect is at all proportionate in the case of the 
ear. From this fact we may gather that 
the effect is greater on the foliage than on the 
flower of plants. Viewing its efficacy as a 
manure to pot plants we must be guided by 
these facts, it is a great stimulant, and its facts 
are very speedily evident. All these are more 
or less unnatural (though in some cases useful) 
results, and I think, after such a stimulating 
growth, a plant experiences a reaction. There¬ 
fore, my advice is, never apply nitrate of soda 
stronger than one pound to twelve gallons, and 
even then great caution should be used in 
making an experiment in the greenhouse.—J. W. 

11286.— Insects in gardens —The Box 
trees seem to be in a bad way, and this is doubt¬ 
less owing to their being recently planted. It 
will not be a very expensive business to replant 
with fresh plants, and you must see that they 
are not kept too long out of the ground. You 
will not do any good hunting for wireworms 
with a lamp at night, but after bunting three 
hours for slugs, there should not be many left. 
Place slices of Carrots or Potatoes round the 
plants, and the slugs will go on those instead of 
on the plants; examine the baits at night, and 
destroy the slugs. Bury slices of Carrots in the 
ground to attract the wireworms and examine 
them daily. I would not bother about having 
a hedgehog, but a few toads are useful ins 
garden.—J. D. E. 

-In reply to “ Hope ” and other enquirers 

as to the best way to destroy insect pests, such 
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i do this is as soon as the covering is taken oil in 
SL 'I i morning. The woodlice are then generally 


snaw, »iu Bl veyou tnemronnauonyoii seek. rubiisnea 11360.-Flowers and foliage In autumn- 
byKoutledge <b Co. winter, and spring.—Will someone assist me by suggest* 

_ _ Cheshire.-Send us a piece of the plant, and then we ing what I can plant In my beds and borders to make a 

ahont Ae 5 walls~and~rna"v"he kilfeT wholMnio ma l be abIe to hel P y° u -- T - c - U.—Vie know of no *how either of flower or brilliant foliage during the 

modi we waiis, ana may do KUiea wnoiesaie 8UC ^ boo]£ autumn, winter, and spring? I am very partial to carpet 

07poonng boiling water ont of a rose-water pot Name B of plants.-Mrs. Kennedy .-Asplenium bedding, and intend to carry out some design this year. 
doTO the walls inside the pot. Or else take a Adlantum nigrum, commonly called Black Spleenwort, but am anxious to prepare plants ready to foUow directly 

bcQed Potato, wrap it up in some dry hay and obtainable at most nurseries.- O. F. Donald.— after the beauty of the carpet beds are over The 

cat it in a flower-DOt • nlare this in nnp rnmor Adiantum chilense ; 2, Blechnum lanceolatum ; 3, Position of my garden is by the sea, and winds are roj 
, • one corner Adiantum exdsum multifldum ; 4, A. pupesecns hispldu- greatenemy. Any suggestion will be valued -Ameuu- 
of row trarne and they (the woodlice) will con- lum.- A. B. O .—Tho specimens were too much crushed bator. 


et roar name ana tney (tne wooauce) will con- lum.- A. B. O .—Tho specimens were too much crushed 

-* grfgatem it in large numbers; it should be to be recognisable.- J. U. A .—We could not possibly 

t 113 * mmined every morning and the woodlice Dame daffodils which are dried up and flattened.- 


11361.— "White Jasmine cuttings.—I have three 
or four Jasimine cuttings which nave successfully 


Helleborus viridls.- T'.nbury. —Iris I grown in a box to which I attached upright glass sides 


and a glass flat top. How should I now proceed 7 Ought 


shaken ont Wher tn u.j. LI. flare.—Helleborus vlrldis.- T'.nbury .-Iris grown in a dox to wnicn I attacneu upngni giasa sides 

;... Another way w to keep some dry flm brlata: Browallia Jamesoni.- Hon. Mrs B.— and a glass flat top. How should I now proceed V Ought 

1 — uy one tne top or a 9-mch square floor tile, and Apparently Veratrum album, but cannot be certain unless I to pot off singly, or will they bear to be transplanted 

m: '- taking another tile of the same sire, bruising all we see flowers.- J. T. Fmrhette .—Berberis Darwinl out-of-doors direct. I was thinking of twisting the top 

«i* ! that are in the hav once or twi™ « . uZ shrub ; Moss in Selaginella uncinate.- Anon.— 1, Plnus glass round a little at a time, and so admitting air 


F‘ 1P91 _PataiTwv matt* a • i ft,., dlfolius; 2, Dendroblum speclosum; 3, Apparently a Bras- to lose them now.—F erndals the First, 

I2S 31 Aunoulas.— This savola. Send when in flower; 4, Vinca major (Peri- 11302. — Propagating Grevlllea robusta. — I 

rj. wa . . and T° a have some of the very winkle)- B.E.F.— Please send a specimen in flower or had a specimen of this handsome plant given to me last 

; . best varieties to start with. It is best not to one biaboxnot crushed.- W. Cuthbtrtson.—l, Appa- summer. During the winter all the leaves have fallen 

’ \ *il the classes; cross green with trroon or** Thysianthus albens ; 2, Cannot name.- C.R.— 1, off, but it is now shooting very thickly. I want to cut 

^ g™ fcc finma jr ^ en *£ re y with Narciesus incomparabilis ; 2, Double variety of No, 1; 3, it back very considerably, and I should like to know if I 


savola. Send when in flower 


Vinca major (Peri-I 11362. — Propag-atlng Grevlllea robusta. 


rev ie °-p-arcirsus incomparabilis ; 2, Double variety of No, 1; 3, it back very considerably, and I should like to know If I 

® ® ine 8eecl hDg8 may be as good N. poeticus; 4, Anemone apennina.- Uncle Jeff.—I, should have any chaoce of striking cuttinjs a3 I have 

w even oetter than the parents, but you will Be k° nla semperflorens ; 2, Aecleplas curaasavica; 3, not a greenhouse, but I have a window facing due south, 
nave to make up your mind to have man v die Hibiscus rosa sinensis variegata; 4, Oncidium trlque- and I have a small box with glass attached, in which I 

ippoiutments. The anther* mnof J j 4r “ m *- F - 77.— 1, 8edum acre ; 2, Pulmonaria angustl- have recently struck cuttings of White Jasmine. Any 

be.Ve thp nnllor. ? 3U f t be remov ed folia.- II. Simpson .-Rctinospora pluraosa.—Z/.M.G.— hints will be appreciated.—FKBNDA1B the First. 

.eiue poueu eases burst from the seed- A species of Cacalia, light sandy soil and kept rather dry. ___ - . 

hMM ™ h Wed ^i“£ pIa ° twith , a 

“ Suall >- )W 8.-2 dow. lookontotheborder I.houldllkoa.acc 0 ».,on ol 

bpt until sprintr - 1 ri ** fc 0nce or catum; Doodla dives (small). - A. J/.-Primula villosa. bloom.-EM. Hall. 

8 P nfl g.--J. D. _ r _ 11364.—Manuring.—Is liquid manure good for every 

I 113QS. — ]VTftn n*« f rt _ . kind of flower, and Is now the time for using It, especially 

peat mistake to n,;v°r 8ar . den —It is a s'lTrn’TVTW’j.* to Auricula and Lilies? What kind of water is best for 

ttacaro ? X llme w Hh fermenting U BBIEto. Water Ferns, and should a shade be kept over tender 

tnn will he fit for use in fl mnnfh & - Ferns? A Maiden-hair Fern I have does not appear to 

L 0n . it up in a Ioohp mon tn if fJuieg f OT . riorrfionnnririntM —All commumca be growing. The soil is mossy on the top. I keep it in a 


-A. M .—Primula villosa. 


■MareTnTr ^ lx llme wit h fermentino- QUBBIEo. I Water Ferns, and should a shade be kept over tender 

inn be fit for uee in a mnnth - Ferns? A Maiden-hair Fern I have does not appear to 

r throw it up in a Ioohp , monttl « Buies for Corrflflnnndfintfl -All commumca. be growing. The soil is mossy on the top. I keep it in a 

tom it over twice in that time’ It Hons for insertion thouldSfe clearly and concisely written medium warm w, y do £- Shonld I repot H, and what 

.**'° rer the flower beds . It bett€r to t” ° 1ie ^ <* the only and addressed to the Editor, kind of soil Is best for it? ERiN-ao-BRAail. 

winter. Herb*/'™™ u ^ a PP^ manure relating to business to the Publish Kit. The name 11365.—Fowl manure for Mushroom growing. 

JUr if bor( iers should be finer and ad <lrcss eff the sender u required, in addition to any —In looking over an old book on poultry the other din, 

foo thp earl y in March as hv sk ? no m do plume to be used in the paper. Ansicers to Queries I was surprised to read that poultry manure la good for 

e , 0Wer 8 will mostlv h* 0 j’that should always bear the number and title of the query growing Mushrooms, and that an old fowl liouic had 

^ In most cases if io k„ i 8 l0vvi ng them- answered. When more than one query is sent each should been known to bring forward a crop of Mushrooms 

st all T r, D best not to die- such 011 a wparute piece qf paper. Owing to the necessity qf annually without any assistance whatever. Has anyone 

_.. • D. K. Gardening going to press a considerable time before the tried the above.—J. G. BARSNLkV. 

~~~ o' Ebor” w ni “O’/ of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 11360.— Treatment of Roses— Do Bourbon Poses 

wwiaanqfg ^ * ine fresh horse and f wn,Bwn *c«**on* the week they are received. Queries not j„ open ground require pruning, and to how many buds? 

r*twice HnJ’ V 01 and iirne and an * 1oer€d should be sent to us again. When Is it safe to prune them? What treatment should 

. ~CQlt nrft f vane ties qf florists' flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, time?—M. P. Q. . . .. r r 

inp ran , Chicory._ these can only be correctly named by a 11367. — Tuberous Begonias for bedding I 

tie. if’arl.jl i. e .'? reR3e d as .SDiriBr-h r.i^° r ^. ls ^ >eexa ^ iet uf *° Aim the means qf comparison at hand. Any have read with great interest‘‘C.* paper on Tuhi'niea 

popnlw “hl e Kn< “ na,n ‘ to w 

flWplint !h Anril \r r ° Qnd m my inch «». ■ Wood I often turn up a grub from an V erv favourable for them f-STOKk. 

j$5fSh 

A.'^crr* 8 - -"StSS 


Hons for insertion t 


. fruits or flowers onto the Kose A. K. Williams get ? I wish to exhibit It with some 
2 others this year. Is superphosphates a good manure u >r 
Roses ? How is it applied, in what quantity, and at what 


11367.—Tuberous Begonias for bedding 


fv..ffracioth the !fif or Jane or elao.ll any reader 


3°»drong < ^ tllU8 Xoq q ‘ 0ril y the WiiH tion of fln» ° D °vf I“, y ve 8 et »ble garden for the cultita- castor-oil plant keep a greeuhoiiso dear of to 
80 tr e( L D * trees. _ 4 W, SoutK^iv. G ,r rmj i nder - Featherfew, Comfrey, small but noisy pests outside.-B. L. 

a ° d havin ^Iter Hyssop Mint nT^i’ {f ore b ou ud, Pennyroyal, Centuary, 11371 —Plants for bay windows. JFJL ntt -hlo 
j^a. a ^ t ®r Was ^ their °thers formation I Varrowr . and Lavender. The kindly furnish me with a l,t| t t'vel ve P^“t*... 

^y.wh^t^riotL nditi on for 8 e edandThcr«± a T fte r* i8 . : (1) Which can I raise from “r a Jouth^ast bay window, which is kept open nlghtanJ 

CL pre Ve B ul hict > hithe^\ We tried ti? wmalnde?? S?o? n .L obta,r »V? ( 2 ) How must I obtain day in summer? I want somethin* nhce but not too 

»iro U of their ert ° tias r> rnv all, as I can onlv ^ h a C u Uld 1 Ret root * or cutting* of costly. I have a tuberous Begonia Ju«t 8 howlng above 

' n ettir,r, „J ^ratchi.r 0 .^ A »ell ( 4 ) wJich^iL?®?. ,)art here ? This applies to seed as soil. How shall I treat it to make it thrive f • • 


rSs ^.'* 1 ““ ou “ 100 ' 


: InT 


u slags, wireworma, and woodlice, in gardens the cata’ claws, and they hardly ever try a second I Ha ; it Is abont 12 feet high independent of the tub 
and greenhouses, I beg to state the most efficient time.—T roios. I | 8 ,n \ I [ I were 40 cut 14 partly through about 3 feet 

° T l » ’ j ia f/v Kr,r n Anion nr tmn _ I below the head, and bind Moss and clay on the stem 

way I have foanti is to bay a dozen or two Early Asparagrus.—It may interest some readers Just above the cut, would it emit roots Into the Mos* 
Oranges (the larger the better), cut them in half of Gardening to know that I commenced cutting As- so as in due time the head could be taken away and 
*«d ret the DUip out without breaking the peel, P ara kn* 4r ® m the open beds in my garden on the 26th of potted and the old stem thrown away ? If it can be done 
ri./itho mm hollow side downwards slitrhtlv March * The sort is Sutton’s Beading Giant. The beds I could house it in my greenhouse, and it would then be- 
place the cups hollow side aownwaras sngncjy were ma d e and go wn j n tbe spr j ng 0 f i878 i an d were not come a valuable plant, whereas now it is useless. I havo 
tilted. Go round with a lamp at night and cut from tor four years —J. T. Trkffky, Bideford, Devon, been told it can be done but I am doubtful. I am anxious 
examine the traps, when I have no donbt 11310 -Hyacjnths.-This question is rather obscure. 40 8av o the plant if possible.—J. Macfarlane March. 
hundreds of the enemy will be caught in a short Docs It mean the leaves falling off from the old bulbs? 11369.— Tuberous Begonias.—I am much dfs- 
time I had a fernery indoors, the plants in 8 ,°' 4,10 bulbs should be shaken out from the soli and turbed by the article on Tuberous Begonias for bedding 
wpi-p Hi most worried with all kinds of be kepi; in a dry place until it is time to repot them again by“C.”ln Gabdkning of March 29, for this reason: 
»hich were almost womed with all kinds of , Q September or October.-J. D. E. Finding that a pink Begonia planted out last summer 

vermin, especially slugs and woodlice, bat thanks ____________________ was a great success, I have this spring bought tubers of 

to this simple method above mentioned, they are Begonia Pearcel, Intending to have a small bed entirely 

all bat squashed.—T. G. Barnsley. Isaac Boden.-lt the Cabbage Is not a vegetable, what but^red'amf pink 

mil Wnodlioo in framAH_The most * 8 ^ Wo do not quite understand what Is meant by reader kindly say whether they have tried the experi- 

.7' 9 J? L 1 a P ° re Vegetab,e " mont with Begonia Pearcel; and If so, whether it faded ? 

effectual way to get nd of these pests is to Hodge .—The “London Market Gardens,” by C. W. — M. B. 

pour boiling water-over them. The best time to Shaw, will give you the information you seek. Published 11360.— Flowers and foliage In autumn- 
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■PEACHEY’S GREENHOUSE TLANTS.- 

, * 12 best double aud single, named, 2a. 6d ; rny 

ftrong, 4*. Bd. Six new Leimuetuia (Edelweiss). finest double 
whites, J. Rousseau. General Lapas et, hr.. 2b 6d. ; 6 Almti- 
lonn. distinct. 2s. 6d. ; 6 fie feedllng Begoniaa. 2s. 6d.; B 
distinct ffalviaa, 2s. : 6 Ferns, distinct, 3i ; 12 finest double 
and ftmsle Geraniums, named, 46J.; mx Pearson'a now, 

; c distinct Masted Geraniums, 2a. fld ; Arum Lille*, 
I'd. and Is. each; Girdenias, Is. each , fitepbanotis, Is. 6d. 
each. Twelve nice planta for greenhouse, a 1 different, Abu- 
tiloD, Begonia, OyclameD, Fuchsia. Geranium, Arum, Bou- 
v&idia, Fern, Pelargonium, Petunia, Halvta. scented Gera¬ 
nium. 5a. 6d. ; double 10 j. Bd. ; free.-R. W. BEAOHKY. 
Kingsker swell. Devonshire._ 

PEACHEY VS GARDEN PLANTS.—Aquilegia. 

~ four sorts, inoluding yellow, 2«.; herbaceous Ph'oxtv, 
best name<l. 3i. dozen; 12 named Pyrethrimia. Gs. ; 12 rock 
plants 3« ; 6 Lobelia Queen Victoria, dazzling Bcarlet, 2s. ; 
?<A5f m0D0 j»P°nica 2» ; 6 Campanula penictfolia. Is. 61 ; 
12 Blue King Pausy, 1*. Bd. ; 12 Violas in 0 sorts, 2s . 100 
strong clumrs of various herbaceous plants for display all the 
season f2 h. ; half. Kb. 6d.-R W. BRACHKY, Kingzkerswtll, 
Devonshire. _ 

T3EAUHr V8 CATALOGUE. — Choice Beecis. 

~r. Plants of all soita, with instructions how to grow.— 
Kingskerswell, Devon. 

SWEET V IOLETS. — New York, double 

tTh ^ dozen. De Parmc, fimst double lavencUr 

Belle de ChaL-nay. double white. 4d. each. 3s. 6d. dozen 
Plapt now.—R. W BKACHKY . Klngske'swell. 

PEACH E Y VS TAN Si ES. -2CU KX)T all" best tevr 

. a °d old Twelve superb show and fancy, named. 3s. 6d., 
free; seed. Is. packet. Cat&logue.-R. W. BEACHEY, Kiugr- 
k ora well, Devonshire. 

DE ACHE Y ’8 POLYANTHUS.—Real giants. 

■*-* Whit®, yellow, crimson, laced, Ac.; good blooming piants, 
2s. Bd. dozen ; extra laree, 3s. 6d. doien. 8eeo. white, 
yellow, laced, Is. packet. Mixed, all colours, finest quality, 
fid. and la.—Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

PEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - Cut* 

" tings, splendid collection, Incurved. Japanese, Postpone, 
Is. 2<1. dozen; rooted plants, 2s. 6d. dozeu, free —R. W. 
BEACHEY, KingskersweR, Devonshire. 

HERANIUMS, 6s. 100; Vesuvius. 7s. 100: 

VI Si r gle Dahlias from beat varieties. 2*. dez , 12s ICO; 
Heliotropes Eucalyptus. ch r ice rained FuchOvs, all 2t. doz ; 
Acacia lophantha, very graceful four. Is. 2rl , i trong autumn- 
sown Pansi-sB, Lavender. Carnation*. Geum*, In. doz, 6s. 
100 ; Wallflower* (Dark Bloodl, 50 '« 6d., sturdy well-rooted 
plants, free.—CRANE & CLARKE, Fioiists, Hadden ham, 
Ely__ _ 

EVEKYONE WITH A GARDEN 

Should grow the following good plants, sure to give 
satisfaction 

ANEMONE jsponica alba, 4 plants 2s. ; per dozen, 5s. 
ANEMONE svlvestris. similar to the former, but flowers In 
spring, 4 plants for 2s. 

PINK Mrs. Sinking, splendid white Clove-scented, 4 fer 2s. ; 
per dozen. 5s. 

DAISY, beautiful variegated leaved 3s. per doz»n. 

DAISY, the rare Hen-and-chicken, 3t per dozen. 

DAiSIEH, 13 in 6 fine varieties for 2s. 61. 

DAHLIAS, 12 seedling single in 12 varp tics. Is Bd. 
MYOSOTIS oalustii* semperflorens, new perpetual-flowering 
Forget-aie-not. 4 for Is 6d. 

I have still a few single Tuberous BEGONIAS (mixed colour’) 
on hand to clear, strong tubers. 4s. per dozen. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS FLAM'S the b, si that mouej 
can buy. 25 flue sorts 7s. 61. ; 50 ditto, 12s. 6d. ; all free. 

Florist, 

LYTHAM. 

RAND NEW FUCHSIAS of 1883 (Ljo’b).- 

VjT Beauty of Cliffe Hall. Harriett Lye, Lye s Rival, Mrs. 
Bright, Mr* King, Thomas King Mrs. Bundle (Canned's); 
the seven v»rs. 3s 6d.. post free.-J. BLVKEMORK, Kt. 
Georges, WeLinaton, Salop. 

HOLEUS of 1SST and 1882.—Lord C. Bereafonl, 

VJ Columbine Multicolor splendens, Edith Sentacce. Mrs 
Rteddall, Ada Sentauce. Miss rtimpson. Mrs. Johu l’awlo; 
the eight vars., 2s. 3i ; 6 do , from the above, my election. 
Is. 6<L, free.-J. BLAKE MORE, St. Georges. s lington, 
Salop. _____ 

HOSE ! HOSE !! HOSE !!! 

PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
Lasts four time* as IODg as ordinary white vulcanised hose. 
Stands eevere Government tests, thus proving superiority < f 
finality lighter in weight, greater in strength, aud cheaper 
fn the Jong run thau any other hue for garden use. A corre¬ 
spondent writes-'* I have had a length of your Red Rubber 
Hose in use nine years. and it is now as good as ever. We 
also make garden hose on the principal of fire hose supplied 
by use to CapUiu Shaw. C B , for the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade. Samples aud priced catalogue of boBe, garden 
engines, aud fittings free. 
MERRY^EAThER & SONS, 

Fire Engine and Hose Makers. G3 Long Acre. London, W C. 


1 ifiSfl 

L|L4r*l 





BROOKES & C 9 . 

| 4 CAT EAT ON ST MANCHESTER 
**eSTAB2 17 69 * USTS rR£ei BY -J 


"PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and T C. STE VENS, ^HORTICULTURAL, 

T Homerset. Best tims to p ant. Instruction book for O. SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALS 
making rockery, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order 14 ROOMS. 38, King Street, Oovent Garden, London. Kfta- 
naraed varieties, fie. per 125 . parcel post, 30 good plant*. Wished 1780. Bale* by Auction nearly every day. Catalogue 

2s. Gd Two choice FILMY FERNS (Uyinenonbjllum an application or poat free_ 

tuubndgenve and unilaterale), 2s per foot. free. 1000 rarie- p r |oe Hirp ence —cb 

ties, Biiiish and Exotic Ferns Oataloguee *d. Kstabliahed tTHTJF.T ATU F 11KF and FTXIWFRI 

2^s-EG,U Lodging-house Keeper Lyntom Devon, V^^S^byN. £SEL ; mLUSSSSS. 

ID 1 Kl/b* H(JLL\ HOOKS, 10#.; T2 show writLn ill language simple enough to be inteligiUr ioavrtf 
TaI Carnations or Picntees 4 < 12 Pan mm. fanev nr shuw child who can read: IIUGHEYB PH YSICALGbOGUAFHY. 


-LtJ Carnations or Picoteo*. 4*. ; 12 Pan ues, fancy or show, child who can 
2 j. 61 ; all flrst-cla*s exhibition varistiet. packing and oar NUMEROUS 
fiagw free, except Hollyhocks frea on rail —RD. MANN. WITH MAP 
Howdea Dyke. Howden, K V" T k-. ishera, 32, Fie 

r Kl'ANY AND SCRIM, for protecting Eruit “rpHBRC 

Trees and Gre»nhou»e shading, from 2d per yar«l , Oardm 

Tanned Netting in all widths at wholesale piioet, Kus-iau SCIENTIFK 
Mats of every description at reduced ; ai d Fatha fibre. formed L 

Price list on application —J. BLACKBURN A 8 ON 8 , 4 A 5. M t ij e 

Wormwood H-.reet. London. K.O. -ffect all the 


in application or post free_ 

Price Sixpence each. 

TTEGETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLB88 

V PLANT8, by N. Danvers ; Illoatrated Natural History. 

written in language simple enough to be ineligible toetnv 


CU11U WUU uau I l.T® 1 t munnio I 111 OIVAAJUDVtllVAI 111 , 

NUMEROUS DIAGRAMH; ENTIRELY REWRITTKS, 
WITH MAP OF W ORLD, 3«. 6d.-PoiUf A 8of, Pub- 
tshen, 32, Fleet St, E C., and Liverpool_ 

“ TllK ROCK GARDEN AT FLOORE, says the 

X Gardener*' C\nmieU of Sept 15, "is EEAUTIKJLLY, 
SCIENTIFICALLY, and CAREFULLY ARRANUKD.** Il 
was formerl tor the growth of alpine and other rock plants, 10 


PLJREEN FLY. — Maw* lartre size effective 

U Garden Syringe, free 2s. 7tL Accurate s-lf-reulftering 
Therriu motera, free, i s 5d. 8 CUylxn ds Bd, T/> don. H.W 

THOMAS’S PEA TRELUSEy 

AND GARDEN REQUISITES. 

I t ' l trellises. 

6 fi ' by 8 ft - ‘ ‘ 2b ’ emch * 

6 ft. by 6 ft,... 48. each* 

Galvanised. 691. 

tejjQtestefej Poultry FenciDg- 

1 —T-— J 6 ft.^high, 3s. 6d. per yard. 

Gate with stay. 10/6 each. 
^ Feeding Trough. 7s. Gd. 
Made in Hurdles. 

6 It. long. 


os, with the rocks, to produce a pleasing and picturesque 
effect all the year round, by FULHAM A SON, Kroxboaras, 
Herts. A photograph of such rocks, with prospectus, sent (1 
right sumps. 


,Vr«* l>*. "Toli.lnu a ti>< l* ‘> M»Ml ind SM )* 

klndthilciliU “- J ' Tt^l •tc«U»i4 

I'r .leuiif o« u , »«M Sxnm. “1* SceUpllr U l*f l 

of ll* Mine kiwi'’ Cm. mu Mintt S/4 ■ 

•111 rnlM of lu mvril l ifcUk I uiW uj .ojlkln*. b««*rn RMS 1/. 


Weekly, 4d. 


Monthly, 1 b. 6 d. 
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THE GARDEN 

Of last week contain! a Coloured Plate of 

MAGNOLIA SOULANGEANA ,* !; 
NIGRA. 

And the following Articles, Notes, and Hlti»tr*Uon» J 

Abutilon venosum Moon Flower 

Acer rubrum Muscari rupestre 

Andromeda florlbuuda Mushroom destroyers \ 


f Aji & Anemone ap^nninu 

jfrV'tl H iV’V^A Aueni«)nea, Urowu 

S (aS^- a f iXi l Angrsecum Filial 

F^TvS 8 VV 4 I tnnuals, raising 

k- </ jvvll Asparagus, canned 

I_ “<1 fj_. { tTTv-ifi Vuriculaa for exhibition 

r—^ Uriv 1 # Lri j j/tVif tzalea Mrs. Bolst 

523 i • XV J ftauhlnla purpurea 

h~:r^ m ^V L rkfb I Beaus aud mice 

k Q * v i v<X) 1 Birds and crops 

H _; Iksi^ai S sX/k 2 CXa'b Bottom heat 

^ | 1 i . r -|t Bouquet, fashionable 

o* |' ^ I U > li Brugmanslaa 

^ y CD ^ ^ “ ' ttlifornlau lake, a 

No. 51, No. 60. Candolle* tetraudi a 

ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. Painted or Galvanised. Canna Fhemannl 

7 0 by 4 o by 1 0 . Fs. Cd. lis. 6<1. Carnation Andalusia 

7 6 l»y 4 6 by 1 6 .14s. Cd. _ 17s. Od. t arnations, seedling 

8 0 by 5 0 by 2 0 . 22s. Od. 26s. 0d. uViUcf 

CT . J* - T IT O TvT FI <fo CO. Chrysanthemum inodrm. 

67, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, F. C. Chiono.Joxa Luclliie 

285 and 362 EDO WARE ROAD LONDON, ^Y. clenmtlVikdwf.a 

Nn; t AL) t- s CHanthus puniceus 

■n n t\jt ii rii i . U . . . , Cornflower, the blue 

Fall Mall ilectnc Association, Lini. conmiiu giaucas 

21, HOLBOHN VIADUCT, LONDON. Cucumb?^^ 

Book of Testimonials and Price List post free on application. Cyanophyllums 


Painted or Galvanised. 

. 8s. Cd. lls. 6d. 

. 14s. Cd. 17s. Od. 

. 22s. Od. 25s. 0d. 


CT. J* - THOM AR <fo CO- 

67, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, F. C. 

285 and 362 BDGWARE ROAD LONDON, W. 


irvrA*r*-*m*+* A ^ A ^ aa a aaa aa y§ 


| 21, HOLBOHN VIADUCT, LONDON. Cucumb?™^ 11 

j Book of Testimonials and Price List post free on application Cyanophyllums 

Cymbidium eburoeum 
t'ypripecium Curtlai 
Dudodll conference 
Daffodils, double 
Daffodils, the dwarf 
Daffodils, Trumpet 
Daffodil, the great 
Daffodil, the leuby 
Ttc- 9 ^ 80-PACE Dahlia excelaa 

/f .t&x&r&e- /k v r^^^X>'iS/ Sv ' TnEATIS£: Dahlias from seed 

chf»V< I 

ir cf l Fruit prospects, 1884 
Ji I I Mr’ 1 ri NRHkTS. ‘ Fruit treeB, manuring 

, ] 7 Tii!fflllllllltilL^^ P0STFREE «r h - hll ‘* 

Ltyaciuthus enndicans 
Hydrangea T. Hogg 
Ins, a pretty stove 

I >K- SCO ITS KI,K< TKK H A I K Hill SH 

i/IURES NEURALGIA, BILIOUS and NEK- weeds 

VV VOU8 HEADACHE in FIVE MINTTTK.a LoVe-lles-bleedintr 


s ^AN BO-PACE 
^XX'TnEADSE 

^^^^s.GRAT!S 


$ 


r^iLHOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 


fiURES NEURALGIA, BILIOUS and NEK- B 14 *'* 1 weeds 
Vy VOU8 HEADACHE in FIVE MINUTES Love-lies-bleeding 

The Rev. R ANTRIM. Vicar of Slaptor, Kln« Magnolia Soulaugeaua 
bridge. South Devon, writes: ‘Feb 10 'yP^' Mignonettes, new 

SSs2£° T Jt hi L ^? T ^ 10 HAIrVushTs nu^ U i Mignonettes, old 

treaauro. it lias not only cured frsnnpni nvu vAnn 

11EAUACHE8, but, what I hall no exiictLti in offt THK GARDEN, wit 
llaifrtf n! Ce v fri7eQ ni « a Fresii Head of 4d - • Monthly Parts, 

CoMSSrTSd DISEASES oT the ^ 

Dy C S^ L £% B ^f p BR C SH- 

forwarded post free to any part of^thf IG^rH WUI b ° iu S IUdStTatod ” roach 

Electric Association. 21. . Pal1 MaU latiotl ia more than do 

T »<luot, London. hnrGr^D^^l , 


Moon Flower 
Muscari rupestre 
Mushroom destroyers 
i Narcissi, climatic t lid 

Narcissus lecture | |V 

N cctarlnes ‘II’ 

Notes from Bad ei > BsdM * ■ 
OdontogloMum, hybrid 
Ophrya apifera . J 

Orchids, pruning 
Palm house, new 
leaches 1 

i'eas, Sweet Iril 

Pentstemon Murrayanus J 
Pentstemons, seedling \\ 

i Pentstemoni 
, Phlox Drunimondl ^ 

i Plant portraits 
Polyanthuses 
Primroses 

i’rimulas, Chinese , 

Primulas, double s 
Rhododendrons 
Roots, peculiarities of j 
R ose lievoniends 3 
Rose Lady M.FiUwiBiSffl * 
i Rosea all the year ,4 

1 Roses, diseased 
Roses In March 
Roses, large '■» 

Rudgea macropbyUa »■ 
j Hcilla sibirics A 

“ Scripture Botany | 
Snowdrop, the 
Fpinach . JsB 

Strawberries, forced | 
Strawberries : 

Strawberry culture . *.| 
Streptocarpus caulesceM ?! 
strophanthu* Buflenisnul 
Tomatoes under gU*s 
Trees, N. Pacific BsilMMlJ 
THtonia aurea *M 

Tulips at Clifton J 

Urceolina aures . 

Vullotas 

Yamla Sanderians H 

Vine Ixirders « 

Vine leaf warts j 

Vines bleeding 
Vine weevils 
Vriesia Duvaliana 1 

Water snails 
Water tank*, xinc 

illustrations. - 

Daffodil flowers 
Daffodil, section of •!, 
Douner Uke, the 
Narcissus maximus 
Narcissus minor 
Narcissus nanus 

I Naiciasus minimus 

N arcissus flower 
| Narcissus section ot 


Mignonettes, old V 

THE GARDEN, with a fine Coloured Plate each w«J. 
4d. ; Monthly Parts, Is. Od.— Office, 87 Bout! ™ 
Street, Strand, W.C. _ » Tf S-^ 

Enterprising firms who wish tbo best tetunis is- 
invested in advertising should remember that . 
ing Illustrated " roaches a greater number than an; 
journal devoted to horticulture or rural affairs. . ^ 
latiou ia more than doublo that of the whole of ^ 
horticultural journals of the United Kingio® ptR 


partly stocked with fruit trees. kc UU c iose , ^ e n la- ‘2 out and Rfl Yertisements in “ Gardening Ulnstrated v* *"; 

any other paper^excer^ngthe^tWq 
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§ Flower Seeds if the Finest Quality, 

AND THE VARIETY UNIQUE IN THE EXTREME. 


irm 12, 1884.] 
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RflOWT BUIflflK AtfOTALB, for bed*, 1 
hv4m, Of *ro*in( to pot*, Alonso* alhifiora. IS Varieties 
tamcotpMdiJlon uba, Calendula Mrfeor, tret tot 
CaiidMis us* purpurea Candytuft WhOe l l*. lid 
loo Tioinb, CeoUurts drpreoa. The Dwarf )J5 Varieties 
Kk( inllMwr, Ch/juntheiDUDi tricolor, the I istnocl*"*, 
tuusi Uwyvrritr. Carkia Brs. Langtry, all wnoom- 
ftcd‘tt» PrinctSi of W*J<*. Hjmenoiis c*JJ- mon flowers 
fnsirs, Ouih fildiruo* Oiyura chryaauthe- J fre« for 
DtSda Vreidiinn calendolniir* J 2*. 3*1 

& Four oonoM mixed *aon*la to sov to broad bed* for 
tb. wiatmentcif ehiMrro, orer sixty sort* to gather front 
tomffa lommir given included, post free for 2s 34. 

I* A easpletc oolhdno of German anp Fumcs 
A* m8liD;8 i*rf9 packets for 3i. 6*1., including thru putt 
rid/ hrm 1 the finoft qa&liti extaot. 

R A tumplri* collection German Stock* *11 war- ACROC'LINIUM ALBUM FL»-PL* 

ffrei The Double White Swan IUver Daisy. The most heautl/ol 
*?*.**1* , _ ae ^ od ^f _ th 5 0,4nt I rfKtio ° and t * rf< I pure silvery white Everlasting Flower. A hardy annual, 

will grow in any soil ; flowers double as Roses 

Seed le. per packet, post free Is- Id. 


id 


for tbltpmi putt Utt 3i 6d. 

Tb* bi*cit tod Astni offered are excellent valae for 
xtrlN (rosins, sod may be thoroughly rt lied on. 

*MTE FOE TRIAL PACKETS of Rnow-whfte Cine- 
rtra Tbt Bridals id; Grande Msct lata Pansy, 3*. 6d.; double 
P-t-cia* is id . Phlox Drummondi. 64 and Is.; Lemoine’s 
1 <vr wuBi.h6d; Leonine'* tonales.lt 0d.: Lentoine'e Del 
r»«it.ai id ; hybrid Columbines. 6d; French Marigold. 1* : 

0*hU* I*-! Alpute mixed Priimlaa, la; Pigmy 
jtekw Wstfcww, 6d.; bedding Verbena, la; double 
Pntiiils. Js 64 ; doubt* Cineraria, la fid. and 2a fld. 

HARTLANO’S 

(I d Establisfced Seed Warehouse, 24. Patrick Street, 

_ cork* 


HOOPER & OO 

COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


URUIT TREES-FRUIT TREES IN ALL 

L the Beat Cropping Varieties. 

APPLES. PEARS and CHERRIES, Dwarf-trained, good 


The following are offered at exceptionally low price*. b*in« 
considered a cash transaction. All the plant* am flean. 
healthy,and well grown. In varieties of first quality, selected l>y 

HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

MAIDA VALE, LONDON. 

The Following Free per Post If desired. 

12 Geaneria* ornamental 
foliage aud flower. 2a, 6d. 

12 Dahlia* in all the sections, 
pot root* for multiplication 
4*. 6d., tingle flowered softs 
fls. 

12 Gannas, splendid foliage, 
suited for ornament in 
room, conservatory, or gai- 


Gloxiniaa. moat lovely colours 
exquisite flower* for cutting 
or ornament of any kind ; 
13 sorts, 6s. and 10s. ed. 
Begonia, brilliant colours, 
very; large flowers, superb 
for pot culture In house, 
window box, or garden. 12 
sort*. 6*. and 12a : double 
varieties inuludtd in the 
21s. collection 

Aohitneuet, brilliant profuse 
flower!ag, 12 sort* la. 6d., or 
6 of each in 12 sorts, 7s, 
Eucbaris candid*, the free 
blooming and best for boo 
quot work, pure white wax 
like. 12*. and 18#. dot 
12 Iris (Japanese), the most 
magnificent of all Iris, 
mixed, 6s.; named varieties, 
9s. 


ruuw. 

den. 6*. and 2*. 

12 Anthericum I iliaatrum #i- 
gauteum. beautiful Lily-like 
white spike of flower, for 
garden. 8 l 

12 Gladiolus, choice collection 

4*. and 6s. 

12 Tigridia grar.diflor* alba. 
4i. fid. scarle t variety. 2*. 
fid. orange variety, 2* 6d ; 
these arc thsmost gorget us 
I all the 
fen or pots. 


ooloured among 
Lily tribe for garde 


PANSIES 


100 packet* of choice and moat beautiful annual*. E. G. H. 

_ Son's selection, 10s. fid., or oath with order, fie. fid. 

pit a mo - I Special cheap offer of plants, free on application. In whioh I* 

PoweilL 

18* per dozen. I inn STOVE PLANTS (yoUDg plants), in 60 

CURRANTS, Red and Black, of sort* to name. 8*.. l(k, and I varieties, 42s. ; lOO varieties, 03s. 

RASPBERRIES. Flllbssket, 6*. per 100. lOO GREENHOUSE PLANTS, to 60 varle- 

ROSES^Dwarf H.F. *. our aelectlon. 40s. per 100. < J ties, 42s.; 100 varieties, 03a 


FOR 


I>irug /o > U vr at t U. a , Iti UUl SCiWWIUU, TVfl. JEJF 4W. 

CON I PERM, Rushy, for pot*, window boxes, go., 9 to 12in., 
28s per 100. 

POPLARS, Lombardy and Ontario, from 6 to 10 feet, 8*. to 
36s. per 100; 12 to 16 feet, extra fine, for *creo:.», grown 
in single lines, 15s. perdosen, 100s. per IOOl 
SHRUBS, Deciduous. 12s. and 15s. per 100, good plants 
I HEATHS, Hardy, sorts to name, 15s. per 100. 


lOO GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANT8 ; lOO 
sorts, 21s-, SOe , 4Os. 


THORNS. Double and single, of sort*, standards and pyra- igj^ r ts Carnation* k Clove*, 


12 sort* Pyrethrums, super b 
double flowers, 4s and fit. 

12 double 1’otentilla*, 6s . 9s. 
12 aorta ratonis*, 6a.. 9 il 


EXHIBITION. 


Rwh« for the present season are now 
^ Iw sending- out. The plants are re- 

’"WjHronj.nd healthy, and, devoting j 

“ 1,0 ™ sidrr ‘ W ' >ime .„d carc to „, e 

“iwnnieat of these flowers, my customers 


i __®lds. 50e. and 75e. per 100. 

8rm^:A PALMATA, fine foroing clumps, 10s„ 16e., and 20s. 

|auc^a>” well coloured, for boxes, potato., 9 to 12 In., 

Altrincham. 


12 sorts Clematis, 12s„ 18*. 

12 sorts Pentatsmou*. 1* . 6s. 
12 sort* Delphinium*. 6* . 9a. 
12 sorts Hollyhock*, 6e., 9*. 

12 sort* Panaie*. Is. fid. 

12 sort* Tree Carnation*. 6a. 


_ 16*. per 100; 12 to 15 inches, 20*. per 100. 

I WM. CURRAN and SON. Oldfield Nurseries, 


4* . 6*. 

12 ditto, yellow. 12a. 

Less quantities may be euppUed. 

10,000 CALADIUMS. 

Our magnificent collection, suited for exhibition and decor* 
tlon of room* and dinn-r table# (if the ]***“•" “*£? 
cut stale the back of the leaf should be gunun d). The 
colouring of the leaves of this tribe are of rare aud 
beauty. 12 rarietiea. 6*.: stronger. 12a.; Md to include to* 
golden-lcared varietiee in the ooIlsoMon. 18Sj»nd 2U., Is. 
extra for box ; a collection of 70 vantties, _ 

OH VARIETIES Animal power S^da for 

oU 1*. fid., cost free. Including .Aster*. Stock*. 1,0 

. Evorl**tic_ . 

I Stores. Hereford. 

--iV FERNS ’ _ 

«au '«r?i asiSfr-^^S^iT^St 


best 


n '\ "»"e but the. 


_®£bouriL rockeries, fie., in twelve varieties, 6*. *nd9«. 

PINE HARDY HEATHS and other dwarf American plant*, 
i p var iety, 4a and 6a. per dozen 

PRETTY DWARF SHRUBS of rarion* kinds, for pot*. I OU li.1T. po*t free. Including A*trr«. Stock*. Lobelia, 

_ . TQ1 Outdoor Flowers in Spring:. W^E VALLEY JPERNS, 

T1AIS1E8, Red. White, Rose, Ac.; POLY- L fc 7*. huodred ■ 2* 3d. twenty-four l'rim 

wWrtet STE - AT0Ui9o - v ' 1 “■ 

doxen. 4*. and 6a. per 100 PANBIK*, and VIOLAS ™ 

(colour* 

COMPA 


JwteLARARIS, ^ALYSSUM^ HILENE I rjARNATIONS, ClOVSk PiootegJ MdPljks. 

. AUBRIETLAS. MYOSOT1S, 1* fid per U The grand new large white Mr*. SlmSto*. P« r dos_.,i«a. 


18 >»y aim nntr n • 1 . I “®^ATICAB, blue and red, Double 1 

• ’ C0 " B,,len,l K ‘he wm^oljbra^k'and “oroiXld 


to*. * 


MPAC^r A l^lJ KIK TIAS, M YOB OTIS, I* M. per I V Tbo grand new large **■» mT .nlec- 

doxen. 8«i. per 100 Or 600 assorted spring-flowering I and 6*. ; extia large nflected.S* . 'iJuri,* 

mrttVl !? r 1000 tot 31* (kL Tinn. oer do/.. 6s and 6*.-W. WEaLE. Taploir. BuckA - 

HE *£? I ° A * b ! ae »*>d red. Double primroses, white, | — DABLUA8 cxtr* strong wedlmpa, 

SINGLE UAHHAM^ ex stou*- 


Beaiitiful Flowers for Gardens. I jTrrrj 


Nursery, Altrlnchwn I Oi;'?! dozen free.-PRl'cE A BON, Nnrwrymc 
hou*e. Glonce*ter»hlre. 


m of the 


POTENTILLAS, PYRETHRUMS, D15LPHI- 

* OT . ely hartl r flowers for cutting or garden 


^kftioa, 


<1 I b (?ora. Named. Be. per dozen. 

really fir.* . 8PI ^?? I I D phloxes, pentstemons. pinks, pan- 

fci.ii , * flfst-rate nnd mn(.t I ® nf,|,k 3r. M .per dozen. 

W .. 0st K,^?‘ BA .i-' KOU ?jr LAJ<TO - mo.tj.ow, urn. 

to) w . ,eir r ”l'tvtivo classes J “nt™ B »'ii(i/noi/ tees., ood e jnbnioowrms. 

r " b “« *»rthy of , n , . ’ SS * 

nlacc ... every 

pramLA^ 'sssmsX'J aJp- 

11 M- P«* dozen, from 

CYl DRni-Wi TREK CARNATIONS, 

GRACILIS, in pot# for early blooming, 6s., 
Plnen/nt^^ooTS 1 t ' or *‘ n Three at name rates. 

" BIT nWP lA*A JAPONICA. DIELYTRA 8PEOTA- 
APAT w*% Ao * 

f,^i “s.*- t?. oUI *' *:«»«»• 


,SUe [ f Z°Z a Mhatwn. 

0BS kownie 

II Kl.. y 


Be, 


ec hhi|] m 


or IndJoa, all with buds, 




urseries 

IELD, 




TlATtfot-^ *w»q. oynennam. __ 

I A tiee , an< l fancy), finest Scotch vane- 

soleotiou 4. onnipetition, strong healthy plant*. puroha*tr'« 
! caah withmS*?? * UiJ * e l®Otlon, 3*. 3d doxen, post free, 

I ggj-ma.Hi i°y; r —o*o*o* wuitb. 

the beet double 



uSEillVES r ^and Super* for 3 , 5 ?, «* 2 * 

D wood and .traw hlr« with can he 

x 

120 Plants for 6s. 

WILUAM BADMAN offera hisoe. box of plan^ 

VV containing CL Geranium* °f • or *^\. ofr C(k j ceo lt»ri*. 1“ 
ruebsie*. 10 blue All well i • <t-d, 

scarlet Tropicolum. 10 8west Heliou ne ^ for 2*. ul ; 

|S. d ,*C. VSJ'ii «ST ?»,»• » 1 " ,,h 

order.— Cemttary Nursery^Oiavoarad—__- - - ^ 

flHOICB CHR^SANTHEMUM8 ;rtjtB ^ 3 c * u)tj . 

U .trong rooted P 1b . D h “LdUed pn*e# for the O'rinil 
vatiou at the preeent day. Be P ^ distil ‘ ' d 

months; MysJectlon. Is. . few thonvaud extra 

guaranteed true to .‘fitting*. ™tj strong and 

•troug plant*. 3e dozi-n, * n d to«t frv< - - N 

healthy. 1* doxen. 6* ltd ail nam Road. Cau.ber- 

DAVIB. Cbri*antheiuum Nuneiie#, z^uio 

well, London, 8.B.________ _ . — e 

pHOICE CHKYSANTHEMUMS -Pnce. for 

complete instruction# on the *“®®?^^| ( ^ e d to he Un u o*t 

themutn* for I’xhiDition. and . y JM above. 

reliable cnta’ogue pubikhel-N- DAVI». *■ _- 


WM rv°T r ^ i , n fr ,8- • 24 * . and 30s per dozen. 

M : C LIBRan and S ON. Oldfie ld Nurser y. Altrincham 

PLANTS.—Mo*t liberal tupoly for 

*PDllcat)nn Ull #S 1 *iTtl 1 ^ ,or iraraeciiate planting. List on 

- G"OX. 158 fevern Road, Cardiff [334 rename »»«» ■» -- —,, tT] Yf _ 

^ ho1CB «*?U 2 ***£ 2 S?S $wm 

I seed. 7d „ 1 *ort«, distinct colours, 2*. per dozen ; 

monfals al| r ^n. P *^L < * t ; P lic e Hat, with nnsolfcited trwti- 
B *«J«rniin ig J*\ r tf fI '"l' 1 -«• LOADER. FlorUt and 
JT—^SSHii^ent Hr.ueo Road. Sydroham 


u“«'ai£noi■’£»>i7„ , ?Jir"o7.'»"‘' 0 r” w 5 
£ - 13 “ It '“ ** 



pv^vTrr" is. I o^b.n™a 

£X?ToL H1S.OWN TINKER.-r' 


tlcu. or a* I e r catalogue- - - ~~Z7Z -iTTno* 


2 1S , 0WN TINKER.-Solder-1fiiRST PRl^E Z 

TOOL °o!A^ b |iS5jj^ U NATI0NAL I f ozeD F j™*X0 wed"- 11 - 
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[April 12, 1884. 


beautiful flowers 

For the Qr eenhonse or Co nservatory. 

A ffeiatanM of muu hundrt-di of the finest Tuberouieod 

ud Continental florists are mummIIv eddejL 

MOONI48 Tuberous-Our hou«of theaelart Bummer waa 

B the admiration of hundreds of vUitor® TJjehSPof'°1 arte* 

Nursery, Altrincham. , 

PELARGONIUMS (show fancy, or French), splendidly 
«own; clean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6s., 

9s., lfs. per dozen. . 

FUCHSIAS (double and iin|le).-As we bay ll ” J?™, 

tttEasarn&'iJBSis: 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (large-flowered), POMPONE8. JA¬ 
PANESE GARDEN VARIETIES, *o.-Our colltction 
was csrr fully gone throuih last year, and InferiorTMietlts 
A’sesrded. Any sorts now offered may be ordered safely, 
all being good. The Japanese varieties have been greatly 
improved of late Well-rooted plants in pots Large- 
flowered Pompone or Anemone varieties (ouri 
11 for 2a. 6d.: 25 sorts, 4*. 6d ; 50 vars., 8z.; 100 vei®, 15a 
Garden Pompones. beautiful for summer blw)m 3« 6d {MPr 
dozen; Japanese, 4s. per dot—WM OLIBRAN ® SON, 
Altrincham. 

GERANIUMS for POT CULTURF.-What p ant cun an 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shades, so freely, 
so continuously, be grown so easily, and b^Jto free from 
insect pests as Geranium* ? A house hereYiearly all the 
year through is a bLza of colour. with £“*® 
splendid 'urge flowers. We have one of the finest collec¬ 
tions, with the best old and new kinds, and can supily 13 
sorts single Geraniums to nsme fir 4s. or 6s ; 25 for 7s 6d. 
or Us.; 50 for 12s 6d. or 20s. Doable and Ivy-lea! Gera¬ 
niums In all the most beautiful kinds same prices We 
offer a nioe collection of Geraniums of all olassei: Doubly 
Ivy leaf, single, tricolor, bicolor, and silver vanegated 
sorts; 50 plants f or 21s. _ 

WILLIAM OLIBRAN & SON, 

OLDFIEL D NURSER Y, A LTRINCHAM. 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

in about 2010 of the finest speoies and varieties of the best 
kindi for garden decoration. All lovely, some fragrant; may 
be grown without a greenhouse; will bloom this year; ail 
named sorts of proved m rifc. Catalogue with all particulars 
for two stamp® 

CARNATIONS AND PIOOTEES.- Many thousands well 
rooted plants, lait autumn layer® of the beautiful Show. 
Belt, and Clove varieties all named. Lovely fragrant 
flowers of rich and distinct oolonrs. Sel/s, Flake® Bizarre® 
gome broadly edged, others slightly pencilled, all lonely, 
fragrant, and useful in bouquets or gardens. Show varie¬ 
ties. 12s. per doze a pairs; 7 s perdoz-n plants; Self and 
Clove vaiieties. 9 l per d zen pair a; Se. per dozen plant® 
HOLLYHOCK SEEDLINGS from one of the best strains 
procurable, healthy good pi mts. distinct and varied colour® 
showing noble spikes of lovely double 3 >wer», amongst 
shrub* or as a background for a border, 4s. dos.. 25 for 7a.— 
WM OLIBRAN 4 8“N Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 
PYRETHRUM8. POTENTILL 4 8, DELPHINIUM! — 
▲ trio of the finest border plants known, all colours, 
bright, diatinot showy, bloomiug freely. Useful for cutting, 
grand for the garden, easily grown Lovers of flowers only 
need to know them more to grow them In quantity. The 
floe-t sorts Pyrethr imi. 5s. a <zen ; Potentlllas, 5s. dozen ; 

Delphiniums, 7® *< L dozen ; 12 of eac h, 15s._ 

PHLOXE8 PENT!TEMON8 PANSIK8 -The gay and 
hardy Phlox with its lovely flowers and fine spikes, s roog 
two-year '-lump , 4s 6d. dozen ; rm*Uer. Ss dozen; >he 
beantif 'i Peutetemon wi'h its Gloxinia-like flower® white, 
pink, srirason scarlet, purple 3« 6d dozen; the charming 
ran-y. lovely in all Its varieties show sort® 3*. dozen- 
faacy varieties, 3 j. 6dL dozen, or 48 plants and dumps, 12 of 
each for 13s 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS-The finest 
kinds f r the border or the rock garden We offer (as 
may bs seen from the catalogue) about 750 of the finest 
snt® our aim being to discard t m weedy aud grow the fine 
varieties. We can offer suitable sorts for hot oold dry, 
damp, sunny, or. ” 


TOTTENHAM. SEASON, 1884. 

1W * IH» FOLLOWING _ 

OATALOGTJB S 

Are now reedy, end mey be hed upon application. 
HABDY PERENNIALS (Illustrat ed). 
Consisting of an extre choice “ d “*££i™E 

niels, end such ei ere the most“ 

well ss many new and rare forms, elso Beiecwoiis oi 
Spin.%oi«. lri, K.mpt.HH.rt, T^«tri^0.chw., 
Lilies in pots, Primule Sieboldi, misceUeneoue ine, 
Berdy Aquatic. end Bog PUnU 

and Bamboos, Asters, Cyclemen, Rockwoik Shrubs, Ac. 

HARDY FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
Including show and border Carnations, Picotoes, CJoree 
and Pinka (en exceptionally choice a election), Delpm- 
niuma Mule Pinka, Hollyhocks, Lobelias, 

Piconies (double end single), P ® nUt f5" 1 0 ““’ g J??t“\<Seta 
fencv end bedding), Phloxes, Pyrethums, Swett vioieta, 
&. a selection of choice and rare novelties. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A most complete List of ell the sterling varieties in each 
section end the lest of the new varieties. 
CLIMBING. CREEPING^ AND TRAILING 

A Ten extensive collection of the most useful hardy 
climbers. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hal. Farm Nurseries. TOTTENHAM. LOUDON. 


GoodThings&GoodPlants »r; 

Britain. All inferior kinds discarded. 60 plant® kRwb 
MmlIO® - 25 varieties, 6s.; 12 varutie®3®; 6pewmisttsiof 
1W3, fl® ’l^ew GesSSom Magenta Veeuvlns, 1® each. ^ 

IS Choice Single Fuchsias .. •• •• •• J f 

IS Oboioe Double Fuch sias . .. . 

1] Choice Fuchsias for bedding .J J 

IS Choice Tuberous Begonias.» » 

IS Cboiee AbutUona.J Z 

IS Choioe Maigueritsa.. S 

12 Choice Aquilegias .. •• •• i S 

12 Choioe Chrysanthemnma for bedding ..10 

i. Cann nmi (01 MUIOI • 


1 0 
‘ 8 


TEA-SCENTED ROSES 

IN POTS FOR THE 

CONSERVATORY. 

. sx£&£ 

for 16®. including the beautiful varieties Marecnal 
>iel. Niphetoe, ufoire de Dijon, Ac. : two dosen equal 1 ! 
choice, 30s.. securely packed, and forwatded carriage 
tree on reoeipt of P.O.O. or Cheque._ 


GEO. COOLING & SON, 

Nurserymen and 8etd Merchants, 
BATH. 


OINGLK DAHLIAS, last yeat’a Toota which 

O will bloom much earlier then 

colours. 3*.6d. per dozen, post free.—GEO. COOLING 4 SOW, 
Nurserymen B-th.___ 


-rf 


8 

i 8 

1 8 
1 6 
1 8 
1 8 
J 8 
1 8 
1 B 
0 


nuLLY HULKS, healthy aud catabliabed 
H plants in poU in variety, that will bloom weU this see- 
I 6® 61 . per doz-n. post free Aa these are tea scarce 
TJ _.-*y orders are solicited.—GEO. COOLING 4 BON, Nur 
fery men. Bath. ____ .-- - . 

ftLADlOLtJS, one dozen distinct and beautiful 

U varieties, named, free for 6e 6d.; in mixture. 4a M do®, 
free : b/enohleyensis ihi rich scarlet, immense bu.be, S® per 
dozen, free.—GEO. COOLIN G 4 SON, Bath. ___ 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

PERANIUMS, Btrong cuttings, all colours.— 

VJ Egeriemew). Titvni® V Hughes, Jew. 1. Marie Lemotoe, 
Vic-.or Lemoine, Aurora. Oliva Carr. Mdme. A Baltet. Mr® 
L< ev»r® one of each. pn*t free, 1®—GEORGE BOYE8 4 
GO., Aylestone Park l .e iceaUr 


UO , Aylestone rarz n - iccwwr _ 

DELAKOO *1UMS, bp endid cuttings. — Luke 
JT of Albai y Emperor of Fussi® Atiinte. La Tateie, Ne 
Plus Ultra Bertie Bores, Digby Grand, Mermlon, Du^ws 
of Bedford, Merrimac one of each, post tree, 1®—GLoRUK 
BOTES 4 CO., Aylestone Park, Leicester._ 

GC STRONG PLANTS, all well rooted, 5s. ; 

00 Geranium® IS, including Wonderful, f’lire Carr, 
Oonair, Mrs. Bkipworth, Jealousy. Auroia. Cb^s. Hnilth. 
Mdme. A, ~ * v ' " “ "*" * "* 


12 rjnoioe unxysa u >»»■■■■ - 

13 Choice Geraniums for bedding 

13 Choice Agwatums .. .. 

12 Choice lobelia® dark blue .. 

13 Choice Variegated Ioe PlanM 
12 Choioe Phlox vernoee 

12 Choioe Polyanthtww 

13 New Double Nasturtiums . . .. 

11 Fortet-me-not® summer-flowing, floe 

IS Choioe Auriculae .. •• ” 

12 Choioe Ivy-leaf Pelargonium cuttings 
3 New Doable Mimulus 
S FplphyUums 

S Plumb »go . . . 

1 Fuchsia cordlfolium »• 

3 Begonia weltonlensis •• 

3 Begonia iemparfloreoa roeea •• 

2 Fegonla fachsioidee 

3 Tradeacantla* •• ••. ** 

3 Nasturtium Flame, for eiimblnc .. 

3 Llbonia floribunda.. 

5 1 an tanas .. •• 

6 New Fuchrias of 1883 

3 Coleus, fine sorts .. •• 

3 HeUotrope® fine sorti •• •• 

IS Pelargonium cuttings .. •• . .‘im 7 t 

13 Packets Choice Flower Becda .. R-Wpniri. 

Rtmne entfinc* of any of the above plants can be _ 
h^t-prtoe. Catalogues canibe bailor onepeonyWasap. 
or ient for half-dozens mart havejJd. extra. qs 

jr. J A M B B, r 

FLORIST AND SEEDSMAN, 

South Knighton , Leicester. _ 

W M. CROWE 

BIOS lo e»U rttentloB •“ WJ «S«S 

tat small or l*rge pots by ro*t « rau, 

sfSs®; 

20,000 CajS-ijBS£&s“- r 

plants for vases for d«cc«ati^ ta ^ iopoiz 

Uin their popularity, as the* MM A^^ehrdiigArwa , . 
atmosphere of room® M dtot^»» T “ 2 an^ Fbanix. Brs- ^ 

lUftlUU Twelve ft®e Stove tcmhWs •. 

poU in growth, 7® 6 d. per dozen, eivner 

10^00 

anv In England. Tu^”"?” 0 ^ pints regrirt^J 
safely by pos*. Although these lovery p fl,, y |touJ<l “ ^ 
to be kept safe fv'm frost, for also n***. 

SiSid it oSce »d pUced in a ^^ryeTtuhr' JV 
Im-ge plants for bedding out. , 

mixed oolo 'r® such as rtd. acaret. joo. > 1 ' I 

white bronze. >e»low do^ o ^F {#el ^ ^ 4! 

six named coloui® 6 ®, extia large ] r .zch * 7 - w 

and whites, superior fo many p^c* listcf «ik| 

Being overstock^ with named vanetu*.^^ ^ L. 1 

large tub. rs_wtll be sent ^‘^l ON H.-The^J^ 


rs. oxipworzu, jhuuu,/. »uiui», v-u-«. "“***“• 
A. Baltet; 8 Cnnsanthemum® including Elaine 

_ ^igle d’Ur ; 6 Coleus, 6 Fuchsias 3 CycUmen, th« 

34 free by parcels p>'st, , P.O.O. 5®—GEORGE BOYES 4 OO, 
Aylestone Park, Leicester.___ 

HBRYSANTHEMUMS. 10 strong, well-rooted 

VJ plants, best varieties, all colour® poet free. Is. 


dcidi otwiwi r—-- , to clear w*- k 

large tuh rs will be sent Tin mj s _Tbe 

5000 

W. P ; Milner, 2®; 

>«h. ^.«ssa ownw*S‘ 

»«> n ^rlKIfs«d true W a*** 


ids ui^cmra u 40 weeaj »ua &row tae roc 
ah offer Raitable aorta for hot oold dry. 
vauip, auuuy, uc shady positions. Various varteties bloom- 
log almost every month in the year. Interesting and in¬ 
structive to the student from tbe diversity of form. 4e .and 
equally d- suable to the lover of a gay garden for their 

beauty. 12 varieties. 4a ; 25 for 8 s 6 d. ; 50 for 17s 6 d ; 101 1 ____ 

varieties. 3 Is. 6 d.; all named, distinct and fin® Fot other nni h'lls —10 atmnir wrI l-rnoifid Dlznt 8 . 
oolUcUons and other plant, see Catalogu® free for two S 

—- pone stamp 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERY, 

ALTRINCHAM. 

B TUVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

8 TOVR AND GREENHOU-1B FERN 8 .-Flv« large 

anrt wwrlnnfl frilRM In ntir niiniFn MinUIn 4 flna #*r*l 


beat 
po«t free. 


Aylestone Park, Leicester. 


PREDERICK BAX’S Parcels Post Collections of 
1 Vegetable seeds delivered free to any address in the 
I United Kingdom on reoeipt of remittance for 5® ,7® 6<L, or 10® 
I respectively. 


best for either bonier or 

Old Crimson Clove, 9d. 'white Cove i« 

ties. Including Old Crimson and WJ^^ W6 

pOl.EUS.-The choiowtvanetiMjd^^ ^ 

U those ser tout for years p»t, true w 

by p-st or in 60s pot® . k 0 f tie 

PROTONS.-An !r l »rt® true to niM 

Vj popular varietie® TwelveidWl«, 
good plants In 4-inch pot® 1^ « x for * plaB ts 0 

IVY-LEAF GERANlUMS^Th^r*,, 0 ,* 

1 unequalled tor ^ cuttit*^ 

grandest single and doable varieties 

JL 8tephanotis. and other greenhouse 
see catalogue, post free. — 


u'nni;».xvxt^iv BAX’S Pamela Post Collection 
J- of choioe Flower Seeds, delivered free to any address in 
the United Kingdom on reoeipt of postal order for 2® 6d., 
5s., 7® 6d., 10s.. 21s. reepeettvely. _ 


MW.e IB. UM,, IV,, ALB, re^peO^lBClJ, _ 

pBEDERICK BAX’S One Shilling Collection 

“ of 16 Hardy Annnal® with full cultural direction® 
tree by post on reoeipt of Is. 


nnesc vaneues 01 aiTnrisersT'planS'Ml to name, thousandz 
of roots and plants In stock, prices low. Whsfc lovely exhibi¬ 
tion or garden flowers these are, and how useful the bouquet 
and single kinds for cutting. 80 easily grown, indispensable 
for a gay garden In autumn. Catalogues free for two stamp® 

Bhow, Fancy, Bedding, or Bouquet varietie® Ss dozen, 60 . —™/v 
for Us, 100 for 20s., our eel otion. Single Dahlia® 4s. per | slone the 
dozen—WM. OLIBRAN A SON, Altriachxm, 


vu 01 IB. 

PREDERICK BAX, 143, Biehopagate Street 

SU - M *" Btw tUck “ e '- t - 


msnqzre ez, ljeyton, s 

PRIZE COB FILBERT TREES.-Gentlemen 

sssr»i«wfe 


Digitized b" 


Google 


" w!k clews;; 

Is prepared to supply the Trade 06 . * 

Hit qf Patou, Firm, Begone, ^ 1 

application. ; 

Boleyn Nursery, Upton, ^ 

TOOK toyonrWindow fA 

JJ cn Window Gardening, bj B- E^ghorjijB 
Treasurer to North Saint MaryleboceF^^h 
I tee. Enlarged edition. *' It is so exedjaw fJS 

meud promoters of window yarde “*^^1 Jjj 


Original from 

PENN STATE 





GAJtDEJVIJVG 


the most beautiful collection 

FLOWERS OF THE SEASON. 


12 TRUE 

Esthetic Flowers 

With real Esthetic names 
E«ally cultivated out-of-door., with full Id- 
■tractions, price la 6d., post free la. 7d 


HOOPER & CO. 

OOVENT GARDEN 


LONDON 


THE HOPE NURSERIES, 


TWO ACRFS DAFFODILS 

,, P’ 0 "Dds, Lower Tooting. Nearly 

Tku 

QIX choice Greenhouse 

Si, of e «y cultivation, inch 
I lea muacora. b, gouia •* r ■ 
all (mm six g| e pots. 2a 6d. 

T’otra ge Nurseiy, High Btre. _ 

piaAJNE, the best White Jai. 

, , themum fox furnisimig cn bloc ms 

l*-«t free, la.-J. F. DAfirFigh K. 


BARR & SON’S 

^varieties. Visitors 
toys, and Saturdays, 

ise Plants in distinct varie- 

&H2S£r J F DACE - 


B*i to state that Plants and Reeds that can 
be forwarded by PARCELS POST are carefully 
packed and sent free over Is. 

8000 Gloxinias. 

M; li jacket of Annual* contains 14 naek 

STfp^; ^ Bvgoma, Balsam, Carnatii 
(turns, Pu^Pfiny^ a'l colours. Teu-„, 
fSa C ^.1 f* Drummondl gr, 

AsHrdiflum Canary Greener p y reinr um, 

Xi.a8pinJMimonpto.r2r ’ ?V£. ,D * fl <*nted Stock, 
fact l^aceo Plant, all J 5 * 6 *;, Vio,e, t Sensitive 

TELEGRAPH r<nnr?2r^r et d Boy otber 8efcd8 

HSKS^EJfg® (warranted), 16 

flUOICJ FLOW fRsffinF"** °!, 

V^kkiksw puxk K ^“ 5£ 8 111 small quantities 

f COTIiNA SSfitMd. per packet . 

SSi?' PW P1Ck6t ’ 2e - 6d ' 

,nMstrai0 ' per 

k »t.»*wdUd., pS ft^ 0n - p «t>wket, 28 . 6 d. and ‘ 

Tl» Nnneries,Wallintrtnr, o_ 1 


^ ' lr,ln gW “- ,Z“ .‘.T 14 01 “*« '**■ to offer 

i racket. „1 M , I .xhibitioc kind., 8e. perdoreu. 1„ 1 

®i'=-ifi?l£8S toSS'/»utlSJS? B,ie, ‘‘°° d eihiW,i »" * p< 

ijss frocToo., $X£ sss*,— 

^r=;,T-;r;:°E- SSt! “‘"•fc irggs - 2 - «»-‘ate **. 

Tandiflora, .. . white, 2-. per doz.' 

yrethrum. Aquilegia gjauduloaa, out of store pots, 3*. p^ dozen.” 

.. chrysantha ’’ 3 !' " 

pef I d ”i^ Unu ’ double ’ fine named, in about CO varieties. 3s, 
PanBies, fine named varieties. 8*. per doien 
Pen'tstemoniL Vi‘^mgs mixed. Is. dozen, fs. per 100. 
, *toi. {SJTlh^per doren. ,plendld D * med kiEds * out ot 

I £wn^?. D H; *« edl !?S 8 'a oo< l *tra'n, out of store pots. 3s doz 
I pZ a LL'! m ’ fi . ne doubje (Hermine Grashoff), Is. per dot ' 
DaWa 4 H^f;Ki iant / t ^ 1D ' ®P ,Pndld mixed. Is. per do*. 
S„F 8 i d ? uble red. 3s. per 10): double white. 3e per 100 
Hardy herbaceous and alpine p'auts, in 300 varietied 4 m rfn» 

Primula cortusoides, 2s. per dozen. 

4s V S dSren he °“ r * d ° U ^ le Ne »P°l>tan, and White Czar, 

K,n ‘' 

Ki °‘- E,npre “ 

Sfl», 0 V rop ?’ m * ood variety, stiong rooted plants Is doz 
LmwTCn^’. 8 *f OD ? ro ° ,ed plants, inc uding such as Edelweiss 
Sing^eDahn^flnfn’ L » C »«e-American Banner, i doz* 

CB 5 »*i A P d .°r dorao. 1 *' d °“"' « "* 1W: 
h«Y,Q tal ?* a ? of Ro,e8 > herbas°ous plant j. seeds, and sreen- 

P.O.O.^pmferred^ payable at Be > dafe >I> ^ Ca ^ i0U = P&id : 

____ Establish ed 1810. 

S 1 *^, ^-^iPLlAS, fine healthy pot roots, 

»ariet?M of "thf ^ Vh,t ® Q ueen . Paragon, and tiio best new 
Tree- TnaL^ e Q^ re,,OU8 ®®“° D - 38 *1- per dozen, carriage 
Plorist^Ba th. ’ 9d ’ ^ ^ ree,— ALF kED A. WaLTEkI. 

The most select and best 
post fr«» e s i pJi k ,ttfV e8 » ready . ^ or dowe,iD a pots, 3s. 6 d. dozen. 

^WALTEmFloHs^lb 8 “ d rePeat ord *™-ALFRED 


CROYDON 


, «* the bwt xim* r no W,8 I 1 to knoy 

t^sssaaaigift* 


<«tiry Beils, m. Imported strong • 

Mains & Co.’s 

«« beau-- 

^ 1015 ‘SS'h]7h W i onderfull y 

th heal Iff/, ' ncb «ioides 
*T. tlt *, U ’ marked 


PRIMhOSES for 
-*■ warranted beniiv.^ . 
Per 100 ; 10 s. 


beddini 


„- every root 

^fiET'is 8t 5 OQ|r J Price, Is. 33. for CO ; 2s. 
PMAV byparcfls post, 3d per 60 

*• 44, Worth fitted, Horn caitie 

—10,000 sweet-scented deep blue 
s, manv full of buds, guaranteed healthy and 
for 18.3d., 100 for 2s., §s. per 1000. all carefully 


^ begond 

k k, tttf * i, 

MAIEIS * 00 . marked 

THTu^rpr--—wton-ln-Gordano, 

Novae -2elandia3 

as 

* CO w ?l , ritti «' ThTti 1 ? ide v hair 

Slirtt. t“ d oth «y 

htWT^ 1 «“uine ii.Li'**’ fr °m 4«. per 

^•aawfasgsas^Bi 


T ILY OF THE VALLEY crowns for snrinv Sr, 1 / 9<L ’ f,ee ~ 8 BHEPPEBBQK . Florist. Belper. ’ 
Price fl fift“^ lr ' f 80 ^.. 0116 Wfc11 ‘elected, veiy large anS tlne g POLYANTHUS, the old-fashioned Jackin- 
DacWA "SL# 1b - i d vi . 1C0 for 3w ; £1 ptr 1000. carefully ? the-Grwn. very rare and curious, G distinct named for 
p ick ed, po st free -T. P . MAY, 44. North St., Horncastle. & f| Jree.- 8. 8 HEPPJLESON, Florist, Prwpect Home. 

C Y d9^et^ S h^Man e H P,an ^’ ^ e8t P°L ent 9 ar I R-KUM COCOINEDM. double scarlet, very 

free—.T r<r»i>iSiJTT ,*^1? and vaiied colours, 2s. 6d. per doz., | vt fine for decoration or cut flowet 12goodjtlanUforls- 

25. 1a 9d^, free.—8 SBEP PER^ON Florbt pelier 
OTRAtVBERRY PLANT8 to fruit this year; 

w . the two best payirg sorU are Improved B a. k k'rince 
and Browns Wonder; 60 of each for 2 s 6d . free-8 
8 HRPPEREON, Florist, Bdper. 

FOXGLOVES, large ep< tted Gloxinia-liko 

A flowers; strong nl«nts to bloom 12 for 1* LS for u 


lit x oo.—juoei oibLincr 

FORBES begs to state that his annual 

— innilJLfj* 4 *' !o fy e for 1884 18 now ready, and will be poeted 
muttfr ® a J’ ,on - Jt consuls of 7C pages of closely printed 

tiona nV « pre f eEt iP.g, Probably the largest and best colleo- I a xn n-um .. v 
nhimn^.^^D 8 !® 8 ’ Pb ^°xes. Pentstemons, Antirrhinums, Del- IjANlERBLKV 
E)ahiu?^b tentil!las, Mimulus, Carnations. Pyrethrums, I ^ tions, all the ne 

ceon. Pe J ar *°niumB, Fuchsias. Hardy Border and u -v._ 
a.rtnYf* et ?;- eTer brought together, all of wl 
ur n^fn. y , de8cnb ed and priced. The Stock is this 
healthy, and vigorous, while th 
wirifT»°- <1Ua °J tbe r^tie 8 is now so well known 
r «?* E ‘ 8 «d, tbat every confidence is felt in 

tto» d Mffi L e I Sf < 5 b ^|» , * u ,bod<,1 '“ 1 

„ JOHN FORBES, 

Nurseryman, Hawick, NB. 


ANEMONE JAPON1CA A1>BA, a charming 

•Q- plaDt that everyone f hould grow for cut bloom. It pro¬ 
duces hundreds of white flowers, is perfectly hardy and will 
grow in any soil and situation ; very strong plants 16s 100 , 
is. 6 d. dozen : four sample plants. Is , free ; smaller plants 
that will bloom this summer for filling up shrubberies Ac . 
8 s 100,—HENBY GODFREY, Stourbridge 


Digitized by GOO<^l£ 


Original from 

PENN STATE 








GAEl)ENING ILLUSTRATED 


i Alfred Ntuncr, B. Hogarth, 
i&rfitild B Vreelandl; one of each for 2*. , 
Khiwr dozen; Bego.la fuch- 
-x»r dozen ; Lemon-scented Veibena«L 6d- 
j P Abllt.lc.U«. CboiCMt J*H*U»**° "f “ £ 

•**»•»• *;“ P" d ,“"L' £ r d„«“. a?pi. 100; 

.10.0 pot.. pi^fd.5 0~«di fol 

He.iotrope White Lady. **_ .ra^hmii Vum (Cobweb 

4. 6d per dozen ; of lS li each; 

Hooteleek), 6d ewh a/^VriKuchria*. choicest and moat 

Fuchsia*, new of 1682. 9d. eacn.rucu -. doz-n ; 

•elect older kind* 3d. «»$;" t *?£kS\.£utfid. each; 
Haxifra«a sarmentosa. an el‘2“;,,“- 6 I each. 4a. dozen 
Geraniums. scentcddoaTcd in / JKMAJ j oiautigb 

Cash with order, post fr.e.—i >nn 

Hnracry. Puddi ng I-ane, < higwell Row. Yr* e* - 

1 n SPLENDID FUCHSIAS lu 12 select named 

“i".r"le&one® ; po.. 1.0O -KVDKK «P 

SO N. Bal e. Manchester_— 

fr° -R YDKR and BON Bale. Manchester- 

a UH.LCULAS. — Superb vartttiea, nice well 

A rooted plant. 1 * will all bloom this spring. A veiy fine 
strain of the Alpines so uieful for border d « :o ™‘ io ^ ; .^u 


POUVARDIA 

Jj B. President Gi 
French Lavender t 
sioidea. 6d each. 4s. pc« 
each. 4s. per dozen ; A 
6d. aud 4s. fid. per do; 


'FKR — Double yellow P limr °5®^. 

irket stuff, coming into bloom, 14»- P« W& 
ELL AN I> A_CO_. N u n-ery m e n. Ac.. 

JOHN LAING & CO. 

OP, pbt. 

- -•-360, Is. A2 s. fid. „ 

Is. 61. A 2s. 6d. 
Hwect Peas. 4d. per oz 
fid. A Is pkt 


Lalng’a 

Flower 


Primula, whita or —- 

Begonia. Caloeolari a.'Jyclameo, 

nia. Cineraria, Pansy. Is 

S“ 8 ^i."i>ffilM.te«__ 

liwrr., S'l P" P* 1 - 

Heedsmen. Forest Hill, n «• 

^^773 :—ti; Giant French 

for early fruuTng. 5« dozen. 25a 1°°. 
-- Dmisf.>1 d i,. <1 *1 m i n k 

—^ 11 -rooted plants. 

__iedloinal. and aromatic; Tamgon. 

-° 0lden - P "'-^MaGirAm 4 ' Fen ml. Dill. Cumin. 

- ■ 3 Fern-leaved Parsley, Witloef. 

'Basil, Hag*. Cincus, Rose 
ie. Sweet Gale. 8t John s Wort. 
Marvel of Puni, French Lavender, 

... Wormwood. Horehound. aud 

EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm. Duntiold, 


SEEDS OF 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


OF EASY CULTURE and specially 
ADAPTED for AMATEUR GABDEMM 


A RTIC H 0K ES.—Fine plants, 

carrl^e wUd.-E b D WARD L FTg H _ 

nXRKlAGE PAl I >, 3d each . we I 

Vj -Herbs, savoury. mc J! -'--’ “"** “ r 
Chervil. T 

Thyme. Winter Havory. — 

Hyssop. Chives. Burnet. Balt 
Garden Sorrel, Coriander, 

Campion. Evening Primroie. 
ValeriemVeivain, Mallow, M 
Chamomile. Rosemary 
Feverfew — E.i/.»A.RD L. 

Goda iming. _ 

PARRIAGE PAID, 

U OaullfiowerB.Veitch's Autumn C.h 
3 j 120; Cabbage. Enfield. lUinh 
FUder. VaDack. Daniels' Defiance 
Battersea. Cattell's Reliance, Ac , Is. 
Brown. Bath Cos, Brown Cabbage. 

Lett ace : ODions. Giant Rocc». A t 
Lisbon White ; KaK Green Curbi 
Head; Purple Broccoli and Aigl 
Is 3d. 120. well packed, for cash 
LEIGH. Wrotham Farm. Dunsfold. 


Carters’ 2s. 6d. Box of Floral 
Beauties 


Contains 12 varieties of easy cultivation, ust port 


rUBLE WHITE ROCKET, la. per pair; 

asrAfi s 

f. Bala. M anchester. ■ . — i 

■fciaT"BRIGHTON OEM, an exceedingly 

dwarf bedding Geranium, a brilliant boomer and 

aXS"“' 

i'p&Uo'vL'uliipdWofwu&S^d^ 
dnettom one of the neatest little Geraniums in commerce 
St, 1 bedderorforpots. fi for *»”J?*b 8 k" 8a£ 
fid - all are carriage free.—RYDER AND ouix, o , 


Carters’ Large Boxes, 


Invicta Lawn Seeds^ 


Carters’ 

Price per pound, 18. 6C- '< P er 


bushel, 80s., ci 


The QUEEN'S Gardener! 


Has 95 000 bedding plants, all the best and freest blooming 
kinds Now ready to send out fine, strong, well-rooted p ants, 
and sure to please anyone that receives them. 
Geraniums of sorts Fuchsias. 

Afcutllons. M^guerites. 

Verbenas Hellotropaa. 

Dahlias, single. Ware's. Car Lobelias 

ter's. and Knight's strain. Coleus. 

Ageratum A juga repens 

Mesemhiyanthemum variegatum. Petunias, double and 

single, btauuful strain 
Calceolarias. 30 of the above mixed plaits, 2s. fid., post free, 
the cheapest and best lot ever offered. 

Tomato, splendid plants, the best kinds for greenhouse work | 
for high, 12 for 2s . post free. 

JT. DIBBENS k 

WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, acd 

9, Harcourt Road, Brockley, Kent. 

TUTRrBRESKE POTATOES. 2s. 3d. per 14 lbs., 

- graph and Usrkshire Champion Cucam - 
-li BOXOLD. Neit hrop, Banbu ry [281 


Bachelor s Button (Ranunculus aconiuronus pieuus . 
e of*the prettiest old-faihioue*l hard* tloweis Th« 
uhle white tlowers are most exquisitely L~ “u Vn 

oduced In greet profusion ; will succeed anywhere Is au 
nament to auy flower border. Flower* are quite in place 
the choicest bouquet Well rooted plant*. Isi OcL 
m r half dozen. Delphiniums, splendid seedling varieties 
hich surpass many of the named kinds ; thev 
iLkes of flowers, 1 foot to 2 fe«-t in length, 'are described 
, an emiuent florist as the nob est of hardy 
oren well rooted plant*. 3s. fid.; all are post free.—RYDER 
ni> BON,'Bale. Mauohe*ter. _ 

iOLOURED PRIMROSES areamonc the moet 

J beautiful of our hardy spring flowering plant* ; *sotours 
k nge from the deepest ruby-red to the most delicate of the 
g hter shades Fine stout well rooted Hants just shewing, 
ower the production of a celebrated florist. C for Is. fid.. 12 
>r2a 9d.; double white Primroses, most beautiful and rare 
for ls.fid , fifor 2s 9d.; both quite hardy and will succeed in 
ny garden ; carriage free.— RYDER A bON, Bale, Man- 

CRIMSON BEDDING CALCEOLARIA, style 

J of plant similar to the ordinary fellow hedamg variety 
I’loaers of a deep glowing cnmson and produced in 
aige trusses. Hhould be puicha^etl now and kept in cold 
iame till May ; makrs a most brilliant display in border. 
J mar,tv i.arcel cost free. 2e. 6d. per doz.—RYDER 


By Royal) H B-H. THB ■ 
Command V PRiyC EofWALM ' 


THE UlTKEN'B 
8EKD9MEN, 


50,000 

Somerset* hi re. ___ , jM 

HARNATIONS AND P100TEKS. 

C D ...? C*nnell', BPjf 

pfnkafand 12 Pansies f for 7 * 

for immediate effect , free packing g 

TER. Idle. Br adford. __llLrfl 

puiT\A ^rTTusAMTAlm^ 

1 and alpine. 12 tor 2*.; 'free, u ill 

roses, including Ownso n^Bg auty. 1*. » —nETi hi 

nib' A 1 IS FLAM MU LA, bejuititfib 
O^qa^kpowiD, cHmb«. wblW ^™“ 1 ’ 
irnod olants. Is. fid., free, a* ab ore^- - -HT^Tri 

simriMHu® 

above strains 6d. and Is ut 6dLady, Jnaf** 1 * F * ni 

ties, including Ha.hquln. PMnfcrtl^ay._ a 


ben seeds. 2 5 for Is . 


Compriaing only the very beat varieties, from 


Large Assortment of Seed 
Potatoes in stock. 

Bpeoial prices for quantities. 

To snlt the requirement* of all customer*, any variety 
and any quantity of VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 
SEEDS, POTATOES, etc., supplied, and only those which 
are known to be genuine and of best quality. 


CATALOGUES gratia and post free on application. 


E. J. JARMAN, 

E PEOPLE’S SEEDSMAN, S H £ 

1 GOD I 

CHARD, SOMERSET po 


' BFR1N<1 catalogue MOW heady 

FLOWER SEEDS, 

Is., 2s , Ss., Si 

Port Free 

vegetable seeds, 

- SB., 10b. ed., 15e., & 218. each, 

PrENJAMIN BODDY, 8U1EDSMAN, *Sca 
BK 243. WAT,WORTH ROAD. LONDON. B E_ 


Digitized b; 



•hi 


*7 uyBt Lucmieiw. *»• * ,u » 

I PEPPER’S QUININE & 


uIosl 

7m 


A»«| 

iSl 


u 


April 12, 1884.] 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


u 


SULPHOLINE 


LOTION. 


A CURE FOR 
SKIN diseases 
T ier* Is scarcely any eruption but will yield to SUL- 
PfiOLLN'I In i few days, and commence to fade away. 
Orflauy pimple*, redness, blotchea, scurf, roughness, 
Tiolih u if by magic; whilst old, enduring akin dis¬ 
orders howerer deeply rooted, "Sulpholine” success- 
I'iy iltacki It always prodnces a clear, healthy akin. 
Said by most Chemists. Bottlea, 2a. 94 


S? IRON TONIO, 

Imct and develops the nervous energies, enriches 
Its blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and de¬ 
pression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
nofdy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affec- 
dooi, sad wasting diseases, die. Bottles, 32 doses. Sold 
tj Chemists. Insist upon having Pepper s Ionic. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 

tte Best, The Safest The Cheapest 
Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Iostintljrutops the Hair from fading*. 
Ofttsionallj used, Greyness is impossible. 

Large Bottles, Is. 6d.; sold everywhere._ 


6BATEPtJJ>-OOM PORTING. 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

Boiling Water or Milk. 


BEESON’S 
MANURE. 

Consistii of PURE FREER BONES, Softened 

By a Pafont Process (not Boiled), and Fresh Blood. 

ENTIRELY FREE FROM ALL CHEMICAL STIMULANTS. 

This Manure is now used by the leading Nurserymen 
and Kose Growers. Price, 12s. per cwt., carriage paid 
for ca>h, to Rny Station In England, Ireland, or Scotland. 
In Sealed Bags, thoroughly air-tight. This Manure will 
keep for any length of time. Is suitable for all purposes 
in the Flower, Fruit, or Kitchen Garden. References, 
Directions for use, Ac., on application to 

W. H. BEESON, 

OARBROOK BONE MILLS, 

SHEFFIELD. 

H.B.— Pnre Crushed Unboiled Bones 
(any size) Guaranteed._ 


SILVER SAND DIRECT 
PROM PITS. 

tv lowest price write 

ENBY WILKERSON, 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD, 


3d. per 

bag; 10 bags for 12s. ; 30 for 30a.; truck load free on 
rail 30b. ; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5*. per sack. 5 for 
22* 64; Black Fibrous Peat, 4b. 6 d. per sack. 5 for 20b., 
Backs 44 each; Coarse Silver Sand, 1 b. 64 per buahel; Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Leaf Mould and Peat Mould, la. per bushel. 
Potting Compost, la. 4d, per bush , 5a. per sack. Manures of 
all kinds : Carden Sticks and Labels. Tobacco Cloth. Sd per 
lb. : Speciality Paper. lOd.per lb. Write for price list — J. 
HAGARTY, WARD k CO., Garden Requisite 8torcs, 
Union Chambers. Wormwood Street. London. S O. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

LI com and Weakness, fis Knee Caps 
iAWtofl. Anklets, 3s. 64. 4s. Ladies* Ab- 
Idommal Belt*. 7s. 84 Railway and Nil'' 
IOonTeaieooe.12a.64 Shoulder Braces, Ss. t . 
.... _ ~ prevent itoopiog. Moo-main Rupture Trues 
jiV-V Vw y loo ipriagi), 12s. 6d. Suspensory Bandages 

-V'l P 0 * fn * *■ M ; » Uk . »■ M. Ana: 

iHkfo H* Ik 6d. Scmofrous. for Deafness. 2s. 6d. 
5* Female attends ladies. Illustrations, four 
ipt-MUJimf k LaWUCY. 185 , St rand, London. 

V0UR MONOGRAM IN 

L DTDIA RUBBER, Is : name In full, 
with box, pad. marking ink, Is. 44 Garden 
Labels can be plainly and indelibly marked 
V rj by these stamps. Lists free. Agents wanted 
- <T 8. IRETON 4 Oo.. 91 Gracecburch St., EC 

[M BISCUITS. 

I DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. AND 

E SAVE EXORBITANT PROFITS. 

30BBCUITB. 14s. per cwt. 

of 5 cwt. and upwards, Is. per cwt. less. 

Terms: Cash on Delivery, 
an WABiujfTSi) made from the most wbole- 
d*. the flour being precisely the same as used in 

limits. 

; at Liverpool or caemaqjs paid to any station 
o, la M. per cwt extra. 

Rf WRIGHT & CO. 

(Late Wright and SoutheU.) 

Established 184a 

SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 

LIVERPOOL. 

torn: TOCAJT 8TRKF.T »Dd PORTER STREET. 
j Office: KERSEY CHAMBERS. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Piecue tend for Price Liat*, poat free. 

GARDEN HOSE. 



Selected brown fibrous PEAT.—No 

supplie4 Peat, sand, loam, oomp rat, and leaf- 
mould, Is. per bushel Black fibrous P*»t, 2*. M- P££ 

Backs 64 each. Mt returnable. Brown fibrous peat 13a. per 
Ioa4 General list on application. Garden requisite*— 
A. EPPS. Manager, Veuxhall SUtion. 


I PPPS’S 

I J-J dealers supplied 
r bushel 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AHD FIBRE POE FUMIGATING, 

PIS PARCELS POST. 

Delivered free to any address in the United Kingdom at the 
following rates :-2| lba , 2a. 64 ; 4£lb* 4e.; 61ba. 8s.; 6f lba„ 
5s. 64 

The above Is guaranteed our Celebrated Beet Roll Tobacco 
Paper, eto. The beet and strongest it is poseib'e to obtain. 
Used in the Royal Nurseries, in the Gardens of the Nobility, 
by leading men of the profession, eto. 

The same article aa above, earn ay o paid 'to London or 
any railway station in Kent, 6 lbs., 4s. 6d.; 14 lbs. 10s.; 18 lbs., 
20s. Good strong Tobacco Paper, or Cloth, 6 lba.. 3s. 6d.; 
14 lbs.,8s.; 28 lbs., 15e. 

All our articles contain the pure Easenoe of Tobacco only. 
Old Tobteoo Rone, Vert Strono, for fumigating, eto., 
14 lba., 4s, 64; 28 lba, 8s. ; 56 lbs , 15s.; 1 cwt., 28a. 

Manufacturers, 

DARLINGTON BROTHERS, 

CHATHAM, KENT. 

P.O.O. and Cheques, Darlington Bros., Chatham. 

TTEEL’S LOW PRICED INSECTICIDE and 

-Ll. FERTILISING SOLUTION. 34 per gallon; used ex- 
tensively by gardeners of H R.H the Prmce of Wale*, Ac ; 
1 lb. cave free, la Pamphlet gratis. Please write.—KEEL 
k HAWES Bath. Sold everywhere. 


MAGIC 

EARTHWORM DESTROYER. 

JOHN PEED & SONS 

Have great pleasure In bringing before the publio their 
M*glc Earthworm Destroyer. This, without doubt, is the finest 
remedy for Lawns that are infested with worms. In the spaoe 
of five or ten minutes every worm will rise to the surface and 
most of them die immediately. 

Sold in bottles, la 64 and 2s. Gd.. or 9a p«r gallon. 

Orders received at 

ROUPELL PARK NURSERIES, 

NEAR TULSR HILL STATION 

HUGHES’ 

I'APHICIDE 


60 feet f 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, from 2s. 
Pattxbns or Hosb bent on Application. 
Pj.rce.1* 10«. CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland. JU el on carriage for QO/eet, 10 a. 6d. 

115.116. a nd 117 . Cheapsi de, London. 

Galvanised Garden and Poultry Netting. 

BEST QUALITY AT REDUCED PRICE8. 
yard roll, 2 ft. wide by 3-in. mesh. 5s. 94; ditto, 2-in. 
me«b, 8s 3d ; ditto lf-ln. mesh, lOs. 6d.; ditto 1-in. [mesh, 
15s. 6d. ; othev widths at proportionate prices. 
Galvanised Garden Anon. 7ft. by 4ft. by lain., 8s.64 
each Galvanised Pea and Heed Guards, 5s 6d. per do* 
lengths. 3 It. long, iucludicg 2 end pieces. Flower Baskets. 
Flower Stani s. and every de*cription of W irework. orna¬ 
mental and useful. Orders of £2 and upwards carriage paid. 
JOHN CLARK, 47, High 8treet. New Oxford 8treet, W.C. 
Established 1855. 


*£ 9 * 



flESfSffi, iTt. SLg »«ti« OD* *< 

ffijfcid,, k »i,and sx Sold everywhere. Trade mark. 


PARCELS POST. 

TOOK TO YOUR GREENHOUSES. 

Jj How cold has it been 7 Zinc GARDEN THERMOME¬ 
TER, self-registering, showing the extreme cold during the 
night Indestruotible, very ornamental. Accuracy guaran¬ 
teed Carefully packed, carriage paid, P.O.O. 3* 34—T. 
HENRI k Co., Scientific Opticians, Royal Arcade, Old Bond 
gtreet, W.; City Branch. 120. Newgate Bt., E.O_ 


___POST.—INVISIBLE WORLDS! 

* ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 1—BOTANICAL TABLE 
MICROSCOPE, Compound Lenses, with screw adjustment, 
eoual in power to a 3-guinea instrument, showing with 
«Ttraordinary distinctness minute animalculie in a drop of 
MOULD IS A FOREST OF BEAUTIFUL TREES. 
WITH FLOWERS, LEAVES, AND FRUIT. A flea 
pears as large aa a beetle. No person should be without one. 

k CO., Scientific Optician* Royal Aroade, Old 
Bond Street W.: City Branch, fo. Newgate Bt. E.Q. 


JHNEST TOBACCO CLOTH AND > PAPER, 


for the trade.— J. 
Road, Clapton. 


1. per lb. ; 2S It)., IBB. special quotations 
DENYN, Manufacturer, 73, Rendlesham 


riALVANISED FITTINGS FOR WIRING 

G FRUDT WALLS.-F. MORTCN 4 CO„ 9, Victoria 


tor’GuUdlng the Win*, 6d. per do* ; Wt^ 
f^lOA per 100 yd*; Winding Key (only one required) 44 
Bags for packing extra. 




Enables £ 
operator to 1 
apply the I 
Insecticide f 
underneath i 

the leaves, the « 

superfluous liquid I 
falling on the upper 
surface while descending. 

® ne f°ur teaspoonsful of 
the Fir Tire Oil to a pint of 
soft water will answer for all in¬ 
sects on plants. For further 
directions see label on bottle 

f. GRIFFITHS HUGHFS^hl .. 

VICTORIA STREET C,;c "»6l. 

POFULAlliAKOEllffliKs; 

good gardening ^wuh^f^ Wooa - 

a!ffi!&Sa.Saw 0 * thira 

GKOI,OK GLKNNY? r iut dUloi, (with Kr0111 

OR°SBYLo7,„aV' 

M ^„.WOOD 



Digitized by 


Gougle 


Original from 

PENN STATE 




























gardening illust rated 


GARDEN REQUISITES, 


me AT, LOAM. SILVER BAND, PREPARED 
OOMFOST. RAFFIA F1BRS. TOBACCO CLOTH, to 
Quality THE BIST In the Market 
(All Back! Included.) 

Pe*t beet brown fibroin to. 6d. per «ack; 6 sacks for *h 1 
Peat, beet black flbroue to. WL .. teactaforlto. j 

Peat, extra eelected Orchldi •• •• •• to. Od. p<* act • | 

Loam, beet yellow fibrous.. M ^ 

: :: sftMSf 1 

Suttr'Kd Mo««l ” .U4^n,! —- ' 

Sid £ j£"£S. rW SXi&EZ 

ROUND, *00, 

WeM Ferry Bind. Mlll wnll. London. E J 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

KkSft *tSni^fA\StplSSA 

400 bu.h.1*. Coif hiuiba, for *rrb lL l flo T® 

will enaure prompt attention--J. H > AVACO^i " • ^ 
Cocoa-nut Fibre MiUx Cowley. near Uibrldt MMdMWi. j 

HARDEN KEQDplTE.S,-Coc« ; natJj,b™ 

\J Refuse, 4d. per bushel U» for »e.. bwk l^eee).» 

tacks 4d each. Coa r »e8U»cr and • Ydttoe Fibnm 

Lane (lately called 17a, Coan7ardl^_____^JFjH 


PATENT COLLAPSIBLE BOX 


MAD* ENTIRELY OF METAL, AND IN ALL SIZES. ^ WM{0 

^ ^The C 0 LUP 3 IBLE 


The Collapsible Packing Case & Parcels Post Box Co. 

n v FT’ T.Tn Tr.T?. W -ELi ABRIDGE._ . 


LAWN MOWER 


THE “ COVENTRY 


(RKOlStlRID). 

a which haa attended THE COVENTRY 
LAWN BOVVER duiing the time It ha* 
been before the public enable* the mautv 
f acturer* to reoommeud it with increased 
confidence ae the beet and cheaper t 
' ‘ lightness and ease 

a not be eur pawed. 

or dry gra-eof any 
i In Its own width 
•hit a lady can use 
hine of thie make 
eater eaee than a 
e ordinal y kind, 
achinescwn ale'’ be 
l with R*iLLKBS at 
ne trice, and wi h 
Boxes at the follow 
iug ntia coot. 8-in 
6* 6d. ; 10 in.. 7 b. . 
’ ^ in- 8 a fid. ; 

\ i8-iu., 9*. each. 


Signal Service. 


Genuine Garden Requisites. 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROJAL ^ 

A DENS, tb. IjMim fcStHbJ I. “-J 

Kingdom. Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, »**,<nuj J 


Foretells rain. tale*, froat. 
he , one to two dar» before¬ 
hand. even indicating t^e 
kind of storm and from 
wbat quarter. 

In walnut case, 9 inobea by 
3fc inches. 

Price 2s. 6d., 

Poax Frre. 

nholesaU price on applica¬ 
tion. 


PRICES. \ 
8-in. .. £2 2*. X 
m-in. .. £3 3.t. 1 
13-in. .. £4 ♦«. 

15- n. .. £5 54. 
18-in. .. £6 6*. 

Front Wooden 
Rollers for cutting 
verges 8in.. 2* 64; 
10-la, 2s. 9d. ; 
13-in.. 3i ; 16-la. 
St. 61; 18 in. to. 
etch. 


15 for 18s.for" 2to.; 30 for i 
ruck, containing ww 
He)ect«d Brown ribrou* * , *r’ * 

1 ZSU'vX 


Street. Lone on, i 

GARDEN REQUISITE 


Manufactured by 


ttlloer Sand, Cocoa-m rt fton «/*« 
Cloth, Paper, and Rope, **■' 
luallty at sxoepUonallf lo* 

4 «(-■ 
6 0 a 
8 0 n 
1 0P«» 
1 0 a 
1 0 - 
1 6 a 

0 9 P« 

0 6 

1 6 p* 1 
3S 0 
4 8 P« 
IB 0 per 
wholesale tern* 

3 BER, „ 

iturt Dulwich Gi 


16 OL At ox 

!? 5; I ,or S' SI S 1 S IIS 'I 

IS g ■§ :: IS 51 W S " :: IS : 8 i 

I, g 1 ? :• IS & i« g 1 ?: & g 

15 by 12 19*- 0d. 16 by 12 „ 2ns. 64. 

18 bv 12 22s Od. 18 by 12 ., 32a Od. 

300 squares 15 ot 8 by 6. or 2«i0 squares. 84 by 64. o r 230 
squares, 9| by 64. or 170 squares 94 by 74. or 150 square*, 10 by 
8 tor 10s. 6d 

Putty Id per lb ; Pamts. 54 per lb. 

Other sizes of glass quoted for on application. Terme 
cash with order. __ 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 

GLASS MERCHANT, 

8 A 10. ALFRED STREET. BOAR LANE. LEED9. 


Peat.’ best brown fibrous » 
Peat, specially selected for Orchid* 

Loam, yellow fibrous •• •• 

Leaf-mould, best •• •• •• 

Peat-mould. 

Silver Band, ooane •• 

Rath a Fibre, best ... •• •• 

Tobacoo Paper. Cloth, and Rope, O 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse.. 

m per truck load of about 

Sphagnum Moss. 

lr » in Co ji ie trade supplied on 

W- WEE 

34, Glengarry Road, a 


Special reduoed prices for season, 1884. 

6a. 6d per dozen yards, including two end pieces. 

F< ur dozen sent free by Rail within 100 miles on receipt 
Of 24- 

Pea Training Trellises, 3 feet, 2 b. ; 4 feet, 3s.; 5 feet, to. 
eacn ; 6 feet wide. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

WIREW0RK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, New Compton Sheet, London , W.C 


tanned IyEV 

le. 3d ystd. or2y« 

perlW jwda * 

&S& 


PXTHA STOUT strong 
Li wide, 14 d >»rd ; 4 
10b per 100 ; 4 yards wide. 2Tb. 
Netting 1 yard wide, 2d. yard , 
yards wide, 8cL yard ; 1* J* 1 * 1 . 8 
Line mesh* s to square Inch. 1* F 

CULLING FORT »-—*«*.•- 

■^JLTT1>JG ! 

IN quality, t 
and also for L>« u —- 

Shading n aterials.-Apply to 

9. James Brrei --- 


fl LASS for horticultural puri>ose8 in cases and 
VJ boles. 15 oz. and 21 ox ; Propagating gl»s»«». Bee glasses 
hand lights he. Leaded windows, plain and oraameutal 
glass of every description. Cheapest bouse in the trade. Bend 
ft.r illustrated circular and price list to EAJDE k SON, 130, 

I High Holbom. London. W O. 

tut i itti r uinMnrD inpiirathr 

InLLlNLL flUnULn lllUUDHIun. 

SIMPLICITY COMBINED WITH ECONOMY. 

__ For bfttchlog the e ™ol Fowl,. Dork,. Oe.^. »o.. boa 

Carried raeilT or aent safely to an, part on reoetpt of P.O.O. lofmbaior 10.!M. I 60*Kgg Iooubator 9V Od. 

Manufactured by W. BURLEY. Tower Buildings, London 25.. ,. 15s 6d | 70 .. .. 40s Od. 

Wall . EC N B —Trade suppli ed. Illustrated hst free With reservoir complete. Foster M othen, from 8s. 6d to 18s. 64. 

■vt a mTV\Tm titt a nmw/vr*^, A pamphlet on the treatment of Fowl*. Ducks, especially 

PATENT PEA STTflTCS the most profitable kinds to ksrp. will s hortly be published 

J: _ Bent gratis to ail purchasers of the LITTLE WLNDEB 

ESPALIERSv &C. INCUBATOR,- J. JAMES. Btoke, Ipswich. _ 

Will last 20 years ; easily fix.d: larger crops; msde in ‘VTOW 18 THE T1MK TO ORDER EGGS FOI 
wrought or cut ironi with wood laths; average price 2s. 2d IN blTTINO.-Mesars. R. R. Fowlir k Co., Prebenda 
per yard Bend for illust ated she»t. Farm. Aylesbury, are now booking orders for Eggs at 16e 

Fifieen medals swarded for improvements in heating per dozen from the tbirtyteven distinct varieties kept b' 
apparatus and pipe joints■ ^timjs^s gir. n and yJaoii pre ibem If sent prepaid by pa.cels post 6<L per doten extra 
par^d for heatiua glasahouG#**. mansiona cnurchea. schoola 
etc. Iiluatrated catalogue and teatimoaiaiB poet free 

Berjam in Harlow . En g ineer, Macclesfield 

FOUNTAIN JETS. 

. B. BAf K E R V ILL, 

rwB/s M»ker of Fountain JeU, suitable for Aquarlumr, 
t\f/a Gardena, Illuminations, he Jets may be seen 
1 W 3 playing at Park Lane and the Temple during tbt 
R V i *' Uol» rtf V.I., Vr.tinLo.inn to the latf 


MP 

titty, small linch 

tSS-XplytoffiENDAZ *KP 
^Go veut Garden _ _- . ' 

For OoneervatorleB and Green 

3K NEW ROT-PROOF CAN^ 
I NO 'oldby BepJamin Kd^g^ f y kefr<l sound «J 
,11 weather. U ? ^^rirs h^e^bown 

^ ngbVas.farj ^flwa 

ETTING FOR PROTE^^® t o( 5*s 

TREEB -Beriamin EdficgtonsPri^^ 

yalred Tanned Netting. f r e« on sppb*^ 

s^vsa^M&tssstSn > 




sent free on receipt of stamp. 


5s. dozen, or CO f< 

M, Water Orton, 


cobator. 18x 6d-WM. BYDEN 
Birmagbam. 


YARDS 
























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE“LOUGHBOROUGH” patent greenhouse boiler 


Boilers are 


0. FRAZ ER, Horticultural Bu ilder, Norwich. 

Three-quarter Garden Frame, with new (registered 
feetopes and Corner Fastenings. Made of best Red Deal, 
sides ind ends lj inches Mck. ll « hts 2 inches thick. 
Glazed with 21-oz. glass, and painted four coats of good 
oil colour. No. 1 size, 4 feet by 8 feet, £2 17a. No. 2 
size, 8 feet by 6 feet, £4 10s. No. 3 size, 12 feet by 6 feet, 
£8 5s. 6d. Racking cases from 4s. to 6s. 6d. Two-thirds 
allowed when returned 


Hooking’s Hew Patent 

AUTOMATIC COKE 


to J. Q POTTKR, 40, Oxford Street, London. _ 

flREENHOUSE GLAZING.—Bickiey’a Patent 

U Horizontal Sash Bars are, as Testimonials prove,the best 
and now generally used.—For List, Ac., apply to No. 7, Thorp 


Horizontal Sash Bars are. as Testimonials prove, thebent 


Street, Birmingham. 

QPECIAL NOTI 

O Ton oan save 50 i 
ready-made greenhou 
cultural Works, High 


ises. Brawmgs three stamps.—Hoiti- 
Street, Wood Green, London. 

GREENHOUSES, 

VJ Potting houses, Bie 

each; garde r._ u . va , Z .... -—, — -- 

4 feet, 6s.—Yorkshire Horticultural Works, Wood Green, 
Loudon. 

. __THE MILLION.— 

■ testimonials, given on ap-1 VjT^Portable 'Span-roof Villa Greenhouse, 10 feet 
plication to £4; Lean-to, 75s. ; Paxton Span-roof, 100*.; Lear 

FRANKLIN H00KHJG The Amateur, 60s.- - - 

_ AGO. (Limited), 37, -- 

Itonmic, and Efficient. Hanover St. Liverpool. 


houses, Tool and 

__ _ __.icyole houses from 60s. 

rden frames, 6 feet by 4 feet. 30s.; lights. 6 feet by 


Set of 6 iJamlligliw lo cover 15 (quart leet, dnmui-hiug 
sizes, painted 3 coats good oil colour, glazed with 21-oz. 
glass, per set £1 15a 


FOR 


7 feet, 

raxton wpan-mor, ham.: ueau-to, 95s.; 
Conservatory, 13 feet by I feet, £7, com- 
ae for stages, etc. Over 3000 erected Id 

___lom. See press opinions. Drawings. 3d. 

Estimates given for Horticultural Buildings.—Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, WindbiU. Shipley, Yorkshire; and 
High Stree t. Wood Preen. London. _ 

PORTABLE LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE, 

L 10 feet by 6 feet, £6 14s ; 12 feet by 7 feet, £9 10s.; 15feet 
by 8 feet, £11 10s. , including glass and stages; Cucumber 


PEB CENT.’' LESS FUEL BURNT 


The “ Universal" Dandlight Protectors for kitchen gar¬ 
dens, set of 6, covers 31 square feet, diminishing sizes, 
painted 3 coats of good oil colour, glazed with 21-oz. glass’ 
per set, £2 12s. 


SIMPLEX 


NO IRON, ZINO 
OR PUTTY USED 


GLAZING 


Cucumber Frames, made of best Red Deni j „ 

coats of good oil colour, height at front wl ted { 
back 24 inches, lights 2 inches thick wnh in.nr^ ^V at 
and glazed with 21-oz. glass ; iron bar a?r^a P 0V t d bar(l 
handle to each light. No. 2 size, 8 feet hv a,ld 

No. 3 size, 12 feet by 6 feet £4 i<> 8 ajJ 6 I eet »^ 8d. 

thirds allowed if returned Jntood 5i ' ’ two * 

Carriage paid to any Railway staffon S K'r , 
Wales, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow Ihihu, *nd 

Illustrated catalogues of Gr"enho£ r n v? (l 
Ac., post free two penny stamps ' ^ ar ^ en Frames, 


Section of a Rafter before and after 
Glazing. 


NMF>nd foe Durability; may be plaoed anywhere. The 
v*w « mrded to the Patentee, after nearly one 
teiAlWof»variety of Ranges, for best Smoke Pre- 
•htti Coal Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Bxhibi- 
\ South Kensington. Vide Timm 
HI artrated Price Books poet free-- 
fl, Fleet Street, RO. Established 


OOXrTAN 


>pwst coal mnet suitable 


automatic 

CINDER-SIFTER 

Made np In various forms to 
nit every requirement 

It is no more trouble to rift 
the cinders by using this sifter 
than to throw them away. 

A Greenhouse fire may be kept 
■light at no eost whatever by 


K0 SPECIAL CONTRACT BEQOIBED P0B, 


— .^^1 osing the cixiden from the 
bouse fires. __ 

-/H Price from 12a. 

r-«il PaU particulars on application. 

._See advertisement alternate 

weeks for "Loughborough 
JUJU Boilers and Greenhouses. 

MESSENGER St CO-, 
Loughborough- 

•i PIUL, Horticultural Builders, Norwich 

mans or Hot WArBR apparatus, Ac. 


Auriculas, raising 
Annuals and biem 
Annuals, teuder 


Hepatjoa in d oU 

Sas'SKs.* 


. .. 51 

s-neet,the 58 


Australian bird' 


Apple Rice . 

Begonias, tuberous * * 

Baskets, hanging “ 

Black fly .. ” $® 

Climbers for sunleMwalU 5i 


mm. 


£§fT ill 
psS=S?il 

•• .. fa 

•* .. ■* 60 

<s 


It Span-roof Garden 

Oabmaob Paid.. 
% liertuscf, 6 feet wide £iMa 


Cisn raids, 


house a London ” 

^swaa-:: 

i«rrow tubere,es ” 
i», culture of 


I chargedallowed 
lifbttlsof, 6 feet wide £5 10a forinfuil ifretuxned 

littwlon;, 6 feet wide £8 S>. latonoe. 

feA?S=155S'fab 


l PROSPECTUS, ILLUSTRATIONS, 
AND TESTIMONIALS._ 


WRITE FOR 


CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 


How 1 1 
Hepatii 
Hepatri 


Ly .To pnM 'The cheapest and best house in 
LOCKYRRA CO., 13. High dt.. Bloomsbury, W.O. 


London. 


Original from 

PENN STATE 


Digitized by Google 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[April 12, 188i. 


y 



KINDLY READ THIS QUITE THROUGH. 

John Green’s Rooted Cuttings. 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ML. P.0.0, payable o' 


SPECIAL LIST 07 CHOICE 


matured vigorous growth, and of the best kind* 
Bushes, R. 8. k Co.’s selection, 8s. per dot., 60s 


Norwich. 

Testimonials dally arriving. The following la an 
example of hundreds received 1 " Please send me Cata¬ 
logue for 1884. I waa quite pleaaed with what i had 
from you last year I Intend to have more thia year. 
What I exhibited did welL’*- ~ ’ ’ 

S Abutilona for la. 

3 Artillery Plants, Is. 

5 Begonias (perpetual), 

Is. fid. 

6 Begonias (tuberous), 

2s. 3d. 

6 Variegated Geraniums 
for 2s. 

8 White Clipper, la. 

3 Salmon Vesuvius, la 
3 Crimson Vesuvius, la 
3 Happy Thought, Is. 

12 Scarlet Vesuvlua 2s. 

12 White Vesuvius, 2a. 

8 Distinction, Is. 

12 Christine (pink), 2a 
12 Double Vesuvius, 2a 
12 Gold-leaf, 2*. fid. 

12 Bronze. 2s. fid. 


per 100, packing and carriage free for cash will 


order. Standards, IBs. do*., or 100free for 120s 

These World-famed ROSES oanntf 

fail to (five the greatest satisfaction 


We can highly recommend the following choice 
Flower 8eeds as being really fine strains and well 
worthy of cultivation 

Per pkt.—a. d. 

Auricula, choicest Alpine. . ..10 

Antirrhinum majus. splendid mixed .. 0 6 
Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, spL mixed o fl 
Aster, Victoria, fine double mixed fid. A l 0 
ASter, Pseony-flowered. fine dbl. mixed fid. A 1 0 
Aster, Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered fid. A 1 0 
Balsam, Daniels’ Camellia-flowered, la fid. & 2 6 
Begonia, Tuberous-rooted hybrids. 

very floe, mixed la. fid. and 2 0 

Carnation, splendid dbl., from stage flowers, 
a remarkably fine strain 2s. fid. 6 0 

Calceolaria hybrids, spl. mixed Is. fid. & 2 6 
Clneraiia hybrids, choice mixed is. fid. & 2 6 
Prein Mr. H. BROWN, Langford. 

July 21. 

■’ The Calceolaria and Cinerari \ seed that yon 
sent me last year turned out splendidly; the Bowers 
weie the admiration of ail who saw them ; many of the 
Calckolaria blooms were quite 21 Inobes across." 

Cockscomb, Daniels’ Giant Prize, fine .. 2 6 
Col 6UB, very fine mixed .. ..16 

Cyclamen, Daniels’ Giant Prize 3s. fid. A 6 0 
Dahlia, choicest double, mixed la. fid. <fe 2 6 

Dahlia, choicest single, mixed .16 

Gloxinia hybrlda, Daniels’ superb mixed. 

beautiful large flowered vara. la fid. <x 2 6 
Hollyhock, ( hater's fine double .. ..16 

Marigold, Orange African Prize ..10 

Marigold, Striped French, Prize Scotch .. 10 
Mignonette, Victoria Giant Red, new, fine 1 0 
Mimulus, Daniels' Large-flowered .. ..10 

Pansy, Daniels’ Show and Fancy, splendid 1 6 
Pansy, Daniela’ Prize Blotched, magulflcent 

varieties.. la. fid A 2 6 

Pansy, Daniel's Improved Striped, very fine 1 0 

From Mr. A. J. BARNDON, Snodland, Rochester, 
April fi. 

“The Blotched Pansieh I had from yon were 
splendid. I took First Prize at Mailing Flower Show 
last rear." 

Petunia hybrlda grandlflora, magnifi¬ 
cent class splendid mixed Is. fid. A 2 6 

Petunia, new yellow throated, splendid .. 2 6 
Petunia, choicest striped .. ..16 

Phlox Drummondi grandlflcra, very 

brilliant, choice mixed .. fid. A 1 0 

Picotee, splendid double, mixed 2s. fid. A 5 0 
P) imroee. brilliant hybrids, mixed la fid. A 2 6 
Primula Chiswick Red, splendid .. ..2 6 

Primula alba magniflea, very fine 2 6 

Primula, Daniels’ choicest mixed la. fid. A 2 6 
From Mr. A. TURNBULL, Cemetery, Kelso, N.B. 
April 18. 

“ The two packets of Primula seed I ipt from you 
last year were tbe finest I ever grew; and I have now 
grown Primulas for seventeen years.” 

Polyanthus, choicest Gold-laced la. fid. A 2 6 
Stock, L >rge flowered Ten-week, mxd. fid. A 10 
Stock. Brompton giant scarlet fid. A 1 0 

Sweet William, Daniels’ Prize fid. A 1 0 

VerbeDa hybrlda, splendid mixed fid. A 1 0 
Viola, bedding, choice mixed .. ..10 

Wallflower, double German, mixed 81. A 1 0 
Zinn'a el^gans, splendid double, mxd 81. A 1 0 


a HiiiMj yurrn, fu. , tmi 

la. per packet. 

1 Paragon, fid.; seed, la. 
per packet. 

1 Packet choice mixed 
single Dahlia Seed, Is. 

6 Show and Fancy Dali has, 
2a. 3d. 

6 Single Dahlias for 3s. 

6 Pomponea for 2a. 3d 
6 Splendid new Coleu v 3a. 
6 Choice Coleus, la 3d. 

6 New Fuchsias for 4s. fid. 
6 Exhibition Fuchsia for 
2a. Od. 

6 Decorative Fuchsias for 
la fid. 

6 Splendid Gloxinias for 
2s. Sd. 

3 Named Hellotropt * for 


IN POTS; all the beet New and Old Kngli* 
and Foreign Borta, from 18s. to 36s. per dot 

Detcriptirc List* free on application. 


WORCESTER. 


la. fid. 

6 Heliotropes 
tor la. 3d. 

4 White Paris Daisie s. la 
3 Yellow raris Dalai. Is. 
2 Blue Paris Daisies (Aga 
tb*a). la 
6 Zonal " 


(oommon! 


SEEDS 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, t F» 

CAREFULLY SELECTED, 


_Geraniums, 1st 

selection, for 6a. 
fi do., 2nd selection, for 3s. 
6 do., 3rd selection, for 2s. 
6 do., mixed, for la. 3d 
6 Herbaceous Phlox, 2s,3d 
0 Named 


— Pentatemuiis, 

2s Sd. 

12 Mixed Peutatemons 2s 
6 Salvias, all different, :i», 
fi 8how and Fancy IMar 


1 White Cactns Dahlia. 9d. goniums, 2s 
1 Dahlia Glare of the Gar- 0 Regal or Fringed do., 4s. 
den, Od. 2 Scarlet Musk, la. 

The following may be planted in the garden at oixce. 
Anemone Japonic* alba, fid. Pansies, la. dot 

, . . . Double Bachelor*’ Buttons, 

Antirrhinums, la. per do*. 4 /or u . 

Arabia, white and varle- H . ... i *, 

gated, la doz Rudbeckia Newmanui, fid- 

Giant Thrilt, fid. each. ®* ch - 

Old Crimson Clove C'araa- Fyrethrum uliginosu fid. 

tion, 3 for 2t., 6 for 3a. «*>h. 

Carnations, one year old Daisies, red, white, and 
seedlings, including pink, la doz. 

Greuadin, 2a. doa Everlasting Sweet PeaB, fid. 

Myosotis dissitiflora,ladoz I each. 

Double white and purple Single Potentlllaa, 2s. doa 
Rockets, fid. each, 4 s. doa violet the Czar, 3a doz 

' Violet Marie Louis*, la doz 
Aquileglas, choice 2a doz frue °W doable yellow 
Pyrethrums, single, great Wallflower, fid. each, 3 
favourites,per d a 2s fid.; for Is. 
strong clumps, fid. each. Single Wallflowers, Is. doz 
AU above are correctly nam'd, and trill be found Prong, 


AND FROM WHICH MAT SX EXPECTED 


EVER TET ATTAINED. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST, 

containing copious, Interesting, and rella 1 
Information, free 


SEED MERCHANTS & NUBSERYMBi 


PERFECT SPECIMENS 


FOR LAWNS. 

PICE A NOBILIS, our famous GUBOQflM 

which Is consUltred the most btaatiful tits u 
erne, 2$ fe* t to 4 f«et, 7s. fid to 21s 
PH FA NORDM ANNIaNA, 8 ft. to 12 ft, tl*TO! 
PIN! S KX KLSA. 3 ft to 7 ft, i*. «dj*» 

A K1KS DOl'GLASI, lift, to 10 ft, lstolO* 
CF.DHUS DKODARA. X ft. to 7 ft , S* » ■ 
GOLDEN YEWS, t YPRESSES. Ac, mode 1 Is o*< 
ana certain to thrive, very cheap. List 


Flower Seeds in Penny Packets. 

A splendid assortment of the most showy popular, 
and beautiful varieties, including finest Double Ger¬ 
man Aster and Ten-week .Stock, Scarlet Linum, Phlox 
Drummondi, Double Zinnia, Mignonette, Pansy 
Sweet Peas, Nemophila insignia, Calllopaia, Dwarf 
Nasturtium, Clarkia, Ac. 

H-0 packets in 100 choice varieties, post free 8a 

60 „ 60 „ „ 4s. 2d. 

26 ,, 2« n „ 2a. 2d. 

12 „ 12 .« 1»- 2d. 

Each packet contains sufficient seed for making two 
or three nice patches, all the varieties are easy of 
growth. Full instructions for cultivation sent with 
each order. List free on application. 


CARRIAGE FREE. One great advantage of this i*t 
that PURCHASERS MAY MAKE THEIR OWN SELEC¬ 
TION, and thus avoid having those tent which are not 
wanted. 

OUR IMMENSE STOCK, 

both as to number of aorta and number of plant*. being 
THE LARGEST IN THE TRADE, aultable for HP and 
Greenhouse cultivation, for outdoor Fern erica, and other 
purposes, enables us to offer many varieties unprocurable 
elsewhere at the special prices quoted. 

W. X J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN N VR8ERY, 
SALE, MANOHE8TEB. 


WORCESTRR_^ 

TJEKBACROUS~aud ATPiMK. TIjj 

H Catalogue of 60 pages, oontaioins fMI taoreu 
to colour, height, situation, time of flowst tt * 
application. A capital collection for r '*j**i n i uy 
border*, from 26s. per 100. or 4s. per dos Me* « P 
being in pot*, may be despatched at 
Poet when fit. -RlOHAHD SMITH kOO.. 


FOR THE BEST LIST OF CHOICE KITOHXH GARDEN 
AND FLOWER SEEDS, SKE 

THE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

FOR 

amateur gardeners, 

Containing ICO pages of beautifully printed letter- 
nress and upwards of 160 line coloured and other 
illustrations, original articles on the rearing from 
a«ed and culture of various garden crops, flowers, 
VTwith complete instructions for the successful 
management of the Kitchen and Flower Gardena 
year • also a select list of Kitchen 
£SK3 SA W poutoe., Ac. 

u pott Free ; Gratit to Customert. 


Heed Mi rchaote Worcester 


SPECIMEN HOLLIES 

Standards on stems of various height*! L f 
kinds as Gold Queen, .Milkmaid (W<eplMk J 
den Weeping, Bronze, Ac., 7s fid., U* 

31fl. fd.. 42s each. Handsome Pi 1 *™* 

6a. to 218. NOW 13 A CAPITAL TIM* TO • 

RICHARD SMITH&0I 


OHRYSANTHEMUM CUTTINGS, from 300 

yr selected varieties, la. per dozen, free ; rooted euttinm. 

S.S5te gS&HSE 


READY, 


logue of Pansies and other florists' 
stamp*, gratis to purchasers.—Wx. 
ena. Leek, Staffs. 




CUTHBERTSON’S 


Celebrated 


WORCESTER^ 

■nOLLYFOK HEDGES, 12 to 15 fra 
H 18 in , 35s. ; 18 to 94 In.. bOe. 
talning heights and prices of well po^n V 
^r»ce, Pines, Oaks. Underwood. ^ 

SMITH E CO , Nurserymen and Seed 

Printed and Published by the regjrtjgjjj 
Rouinsov. at the office, 37. -nutha^mptOTH 

of St (iArtlen <n the City w 


AJ Prize Leeks now read; 
per dozen, 50 for 3*., post 1 
Leek- for Exhibition,' an oi 
BEKTaojt, price fid. IUn-tra 
and Plants tree —M. OUTHfc 
man, Rothesa y. N.B. 

THE5s. HIGHGATEGXnZhCllO^ 

A Seeds consists of 25 j ackets of hardv Annua 


DANIELS BROS 


NORFOLK SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 


of Flower 


Digitized by 
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FUSSING AND PLANTING OF SMALL suitable soil, will be enough evergreens. If there perennials of 9 inches to a foot in height, suit* 
Jl GARDENS. is room fora little group of small trees and able for ordinary cultivation, are not over plenti- 

*** lx a periodical which professes to devote itself bushes, let them be Pink Hawthorn, a choice ful; but this is not to be regretted, seeing that 

^ to th e improvements of Biuall gardens, the re- Lilac or two, Laburnum, double-flowering Cherry, there are many beautiful bulbous plants of that 

11 wooeodstions as to laying out and planting Almond, Deutzia gracilis. Hydrangea panicu- height, and a whole host of the showiest annuals. 

£31 . moot of * character likely to lead in that lata, Donble Guelder Rose, Spircea Lindleyana, Many evergreen plants of taller growths also 

, , ' direction. Nothing can be worse in a small plot and Blenheim Orange Apple, Ribes or Flower- have tufts of foliage 6 inches or 7 inches high 

lSH * al ground than to cot it up into small beds, iog Corrant, Common Broom, Weigela rosea, when not in flower—Carnations and Sweet Wil- 

! The lias at the disposal of the occupier of a Cydonia japonica, Mock Orange (the floribunda liams, for instance. Good showy plants from a 
:«ull garden is usually limited, aud no arrange- variety), Rosa alba, the old White Rose, the foot to 2 feet high are Dictamnus fraxinella, 
fool can be more in judicious than one which Maiden’s Blush, and the old Blush Cluster Rose. Linum luteum, CorydalU nobilis, Centaurea 
-requires a large portion of that time to be ex- These are all good useful flowering plants, montana, Monarda didyma, Anemone sylvestris, 

pended upon such cointeresting labour as the Fences may be covered with Ivy or, better, with Papaver nudicaule, Aquilegia Skinneri, A. caeru- 

! trimming of edges of torf, weeding and rolling Creepers which are almost evergreen, as Loni- lea, Geum coccinenm plenum, Funkias of seve¬ 
red nib, snd dipping of trim edgings. In a cera brachypoda and Evergreen Roses, or with ral kinds, Statice latifolia, Sedum spectabile, 
Bull gardes the beds should be few and simple, berried shrubs, like Cotoneasters and Pyracantba. Centranthus ruber, Ranunculus aconitifolius 
! mioore in number than is necessary to separate Masses of evergreens in small gardens are a plenus, Achillea ptannica fl.-pl., Spiisea filipen- 
1|| phots requiring distinct cultivation. Where total mistake. They make the place look fur- aula fl.-pl, early-flowering Chrysanthemums of 
|]| [ether than straight outlines are used, they should nished in winter, but dull in summer, as flower- many kinds, florists’ Pentatemons—many showy 
. be simple curves easily kept in order, not circles, ing plants do badly amongst them. All Roses varieties, dwarf Antirrhinums, Lychnis dioica 
:R ovals, or anything of that sort. Where the beds used in borders should be on their own roots. fl.-pl., and many. 

— meet turf, the edge should be hidden by plants The Chinas and Bourbons are the best to select Annuals 

Jwhng the line as if the grass grew naturally from, and those Perpetnals which lean to the , ........ 

ipiotb«m, with here a Tropaeolam oraConvol- Tea and China Roses, such as La France and About 2 feet to 3 feet high are Aquilegia ebry- 
nl Wu tailing a lit e way over the turf, and General Jacqueminot. an ® JJhe common Columbine, German, 

U We a branch or two of Carnation nr Rose, or T . „ English, and Spanish Ins, Aster Amellus, Bessa- 

— Cbnuothemum resting on it. In Abbanging a Mixed Bobdeb rabicus, Beveral Delphiniums, tall Antirrhinums, 

(f of plants in a small garden, the object should be Campanula persicifolia. Campanula glomerata, 

111 I* Planting, the production of masses and sheets of bloom in Senecio pulcher, Stokesia cyanea, Spirma palma- 

lll| the aim should be to combine a good display of the dwarf plants, and picturesque groups with ta, Spirrna venusta, Spiraea Aruucus, Anemone 
wfJofjri at most seasons with a picturesque the larger plants. In doing this cultivation as japonica, Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis or Day 
JjlKapiag °( plants. All arrangements which well as appearance must be studied. It will not Lilies of several kinds, several hardy Lilies, 
.aland to trimness, and what is often miscalled do, for instance, to intersperse Hepaticas, Christ- Phloxes, tall plants 3 feet and upwards. The 
■ ' fueune# and order, should be avoided. The mas Roses, or Gentianella, which dislike disturb- taller Delphiniums. Verbascum Chaiexi, Holly. 

and order aimed at should be those of ance,with Sweet Rockets and Delphiniums, which hocks, perennial Sunflowers, Pentstemon barba- 
" 1 Mture, namely, the true and beautiful order like removal and change of soil, or Irises and tus Torreyi, Lupinus arboreu?. and L. polyphyllus, 
produced by the free and untutored growth of Lilies, which dislike manure, with Phloxes and Achillea Eupatorium, Pyrethrum uliginosum, 
Jjbepknta themselves, so placed as to contrast Tigridias, which are fond of it, or Pansies and Harpalium rigidum, Sparaxis pulcherrima. With 
each other and display their characteristic Primroses, to which strong liquid manure and these may be associated tall Foxgloves and Cam- 
iJifwaitiei to the best advantage. In a small plot copious waterings in summer are injurious, with panula pyramidalis. Plants with thin foliage, like 
taoMring mm 40 feet by 160 feet there Is no Roses, which require both. English and Spanish Iris, Sisyrinchiume, Tigridias 

" jjwfw a rariat; of arrangements. One simple Plahm sob Kmali o.bmm Gladioli, and Sparaxis pulcherrima oan be’ 

niBuonlfiliOTid be attempted; one continuoua ru«o «» .uu uemin, placed among the dwarf plants, and nlanta like 

fcliiinfideDt;one large bed might be formed A good, easily grown, and ebowy stock of Pyrethrnms, which carry their flowers simrlv on 
3 ell Me and of the garden towards one side end plants for a small garden wonld be the follow- eteme with little foliage, oan be treated in the 
, Itofa Inge bed at the other end towards the ingi-Dw^f plants more or less spreading- same way. Anemones, Scillas, Rannnmln. 
^ Wher side with a breadth of tarf between the Arabialalbida vanegata, Aubnetia Byret grandl- Tulips, Daffodils, and other bulbons S„t.’ 

fcWi. Them beds might be somewhat of a aewa-AlymamsaiaUlecompaota, Achillea olaven- should be used in plenty, in gronnsVo arrSS 
' tof melton ibaparnnning into narrow borders me, Achillea tomentosa, Coiydaiis lntea, Lina- as to be bidden by later flowerinn otant. 8 “ 

| l^er da fences. Another good plan is to have n» alpma, Veromca prostrate, Silenealpestris, In planting, the first thing is tonla™ at, 
large bed, nat the hoaS., then lawn; then ^um >P ona “- Tbase P n[er a >«bt soil shrubs and trees. In doing that keen 
S' bed unrounding a large oval, m08 ‘ "i! 1 “ «** plente. the sine to which they window and d 

W#. <* *l"*re bed demoted to Eoses or choice Of lose spreading habit are Oxalia flonbnnda suitable distance so that no thinnino ole LSV® 

; , |fei dowers. The beds nearest the house Toses -> Gentiane 11a acaulis, Armena cephalotea required, and also bear in mind the nmn„ ’ . 

*bl be partly or wholly rockery. Now as to rubra, donble Damtee, and white and rose shade which they will give. RemeS .v° f 
■magunenl and plantiog. Unless the soil is dwarf Pinks. Patches may be made of Crocus, trees and shrubs require nourishmMt ^fk^* 1 
1 Isdulf marsh,, never be tempted to raise a Snowdrops. Scillae, and Anemone pulsatilla, so that U not provide” where thi are‘w ^ ,f 
d i sixteenth of an inch above the general arraD £^. that lat ?“° we , r * n(f ’ tral “ 8 P laD ‘ 8 will reach out roots and rob n&nre ’ bey 

* All beds should be flat, and better if may flU the spacee left by them. Telrpamaybe off. The roots of the trees fmminl .i,” 8 wa * 
flow the level of the walks and turf than above treated in the same way, but there should be no avenue in Kensington gardensSmo.. 8 th * P*»‘ 

• Hahri bed. are impoverished by every attempt at what is known as spring bedding, middle of it. I hale had quite s^S?? “ eetintl >« 
mrudenrdnintdia dry weather; nothing Nothing is worse for the best epnng flowers than io barren soil stretchoat2B planl<d 

rich soil thrives in them, and the soil J® them up every year. The puny bits of trunks. The ground for shrub*? al? 
thro if oontioiuUy washed on to the walks »iwe oHf Ile^S dog at least trio spile deep and ri,M d bo 

I nins. In planting the beds avoid ” hat the5 ', ar f, r«*si i? y .' beforB planting. ^ After the treo. ChIy “ anar ed 

^|on most be strictly guided by what Ch^iSd^ “° Ved ^ ^ “itVwCV' 

* - u ra0 out A Gabubn PinW^ 1 .^ 

i gel bold of a labourer or a jobbing Sinkine, Anne Boleyn,.Nellie Gwynne, and Azaleas, Kalmiae, Ilea th R Ve J^e ee D hard V 

, and it, to him, •' I nbali have a Holly others of that claee, but the ehow varieties as can be mixed with them' P? at *loving Ltit.? 
b and n Lnornntinns there, and some well. Next to these in importance are the dwarf litUe region in a small So/ '?'. ng a beautfc 
■diMi here in this heap of clay, and a Irises, Ins pnmi a and Ins olbienaja. Theseare those plants which reo'?^' u Af ter these mi 1 
urrels bars and plant these standard scarcely known in small gardens. In shape and Delphiniums. Phta2L ^ h, ? hoal ‘iiwion^ 

finn^f thl : m thst the dar_k . S.ocC'fc 


■»aijoora«r,»Ba tnese ransies »uu muA- *—, ,- _,, 6 VU '“' 1 bmxjx of ° uued 7 . * 

Ittt and the whole is & total feiiltirB* Fijret, nrnnfhorfl rivuiIie CE tar&xacifoli&. bidrIq Dl&ntD * 

Urals, them I. no room for nmny in a «?“•™ and m^ t t taiD tha “ Ul.W 7 1 di8 «=« ch.°* \ ha 

Iprcen,and ever, ihmb planted means a R^ve too many of thenf, they are so to M.rtl»^ > “ 8 | t qtti,a t«Mttie ve^” 8 whil e*^hi! r 

iter of desirable Sowers left out and a raised from seed, and perpetuated by cut- maroin « oy ® , ^ ao 8 it, but ttJ if sr!* 8 ® 

Woo of the floral beauty of the garden. f Other good dwarf plants are Mertensia capital next walks. The Ja ld ^ 

Ittti that plant flowering shrubs only, a }^ : CajnplW iola oarpetioa, C. turbinata, and are snriE*rin» f ° r this purposed tbe 

Ei'siaaittSKi - sjsavs!»~Wi5*i S ris« 
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situation. Equally good are the Japanese 
Rpiioea (Spiriea palmata), Fankia Sieboldi, 
Geum coccineum plentnu, the Acanthuses, 
Fapaver bracteaturo, and EryDgiom amethy- 
stinum. After these plants are placed, p’ant the 
taller perennials singly or in small groups, say 
a single Hollyhock, or a gnup of three Del¬ 
phiniums, Campanulas, or Ph'oxes, then those 


every 



Poppy Anemone (A. corona: U). 


treated as annuals, and thrown away 
autumn where only a few are wanted. 

Climbers should be plentifully used in small 
gardens, and judiciously used they take the 
stiffness and formality of everything. Not only 
can the shrubby climbers be used to cover walls 
and trellises, but the herbaceous ones can be 
used in many pretty ways. The rustic trellis 
of the cottage garden made of ttout branches 
is preferable to the stiff wire arches, &c., used 
in more pretentious places. Groups of poles, 
like short hop poles, are useful for Convolvulus, 
Everlasting Pea, Tropicolums, and Clematis; 
Honeysuckles and Ayrshire Roses will scramble 
over trees and bushes. A beginner must not 
expect to attain to a pretty garden all at once, 
things must have time to grow, and a few 
failures must be looked for to begin with, but if 
an amateur once gets the right idea into his 
head, and gets hold of the proper thing to aim 
at, every year will *how an improvement; he 
will be able to add little touches here and im¬ 
provements there, until his garden becomes a 
peries of little pictures of floral beauty. Only 
bear in mind that there must be no training of 
Creepers trimly and evenly on walls like so 
many fruit trees, no clipping of shrubs into 
round bunchy forms; things may be judiciously 
thinned out, but their natural and free-growing 
outlines must not be destroyed. There must be 
no recurrence of the tame plants at regular 
intervals, no formal edgings to beds, and no 
geometric forms of beds. Pincushion beds and 
standard Roses are as barbarous as war paint 
and tatooing. Everything must be natural,and 
the owner of the garden, imtead of trying to 
twist the plants into some preconceived notion 
of carpet effects in colour, should endeavour to 
enjoy such beauty a9 is put into the plants 
themselves by the creator of them. J. D. 


of medium height, some singly, and some in 
little groups, closer together at the back of the 
border than towards the front, but leaving 
plenty of space between all the groups. Lastly, 
till the vacant spaces with dwarf plants. Atten¬ 
tion should be paid to the seasons of flowering 
of the different things so as to avoid blanks and 
unsightly patches. Early-flowering tall plants 
may be hidden by later-floweriDg ones, and 
spaces occupied by spring flowering bulbs which 
disappear during summer can be hidden by 
annuals and trailers, Primroses, Auriculas, Ane¬ 
mones, Polyanthuses, Primulas, and similar 
plants, which are best shaded from the summer 
tun, can be planted in the shade of the trees 
but not under them. 

In a email garden where thore is only room 
for one or two of each of the large-leaved plants 
not much can be done in the way of strikingly con¬ 
trasted groups, but plants of bold leafage, such 
as the Acanthuses, large-leaved Saxifrages, and 
Funkia8, can be used with advantage to contrast 
with plants of smaller foliage; plants with sword- 
shaped leaves like the Irises, Gladioli, and Day 
Lilies can also be used in the same way. These 
may spring from carpeting plants. The more 
easily-grown Lilies can be used in the same way; 
the peat-loviDg kinds should be planted among 
the Rhododendrons. Small gardens usually have 
a variety of exposures and positions. In sunny 
sheltered places plant the earlier-flowerirg Pom- 
pones and Chrysanthemums, such as La Petite 
Marie, Aigled’Or.and the Trevennas and Elaine, 
Dr. Sharp, Christine and Golden Christine, 
Beverley and Golden Beverley, and Mrs Forsyth. 
In similar places plant the Agapanthus and 
Alstrocmeiias. In bordersgettirgonly the morniDg 
6un, vSpiiteis, Dielytra spectabilis, Pyrethrums, 
and all plants which like partial shade will do. 
Globe flowers are showy early summer flowers 
for such positions if the soil is a Buttercup soil j 
—rich and moist. A bteezy open part of a 
border or bed in light rich soil is just the place 
for Carnations, and a limey patch will suit for 
Wallflowers, Stocks, and Antiirhinums. 

A Good Edging for Beds 
.j. wa i k9 is a band of rockery covered with 
nlants- there the beautiful spring-spreading 
trailing Fhloxes will grow to perfection, 
nnn irawiwK t0 year can be avoided by 

as 


cultivation may be of use. There are few gardens 
in Great Britain where one or more representa¬ 
tives of the family may not be found, but 
Ireland has, of late, been canning off the palm 
for the best Anemones, and we look for all the 
cultural hint9 we can get from our neighbours 
of the Green Isle. My own garden beirg sub¬ 
ject to “ all the airts the wind can blaw,” should 
be and is an appropriate home for the Wind¬ 
flower, so named because the greater number of 
the species grow in high and exposed situations, 
which may be an encouragement to others in 
similar circumstances, for only one or two have 
failed to do well. AmoDgst the seventy or mere 
species known to cultivation, though some are 
less brilliant than others, thrre are few which do 
cot possess some special good quality by whkb 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

NOTES ON ANEMONES. 

For small gardens there are no plants moie 
suitable, with a few exceptions, than the 




Common Wood Anemone (A. nemerosa). 

different species of Anemone ; in large ones none 
are more precious, but some are by no means so 
well known as they deserve to be, while one or 
two have troublesome propensities which are 
worth putting on record, therefore a few notes 
from past experience of some of the best in 
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Japan Anemone (A. Japonic*) 


they commend themselves to the good 
the gardener, and there are few weeks at at 
season of the year in which one or other ottw 
is not ready to lend its charm to a 
day. Happily the interpretation of W 
becanse the flowers are easily blown tow 
as given by one writer, does not hold B 000 ' 
March winds blow strong and cold, yet a 
of kinds open their bright stars in tbeston 
month without let or hindrance Wmdfloj 
may be grouped naturally under three di 
of which that containing our own 

Wild Wood Anemone 
is by far the largest. These are cbaractjJ 
by their flowers being borne singly and w 
umbels, and by their oval seed cases, * 
often, but not always, surrounded witn » » 
flock. The second division includes tbo*e 
have shaggy, silky flowers, with * 0D £' ^ 
seed cases, of which our nativePasque 
the representative, while the third co P® 
such as have their flowers in bunches c 
of which the beautiful autumnal Japan 
is the fairest type. The coppices being 
present time full of the white stars o 
most graceful of all the tribe, we a ^ 
led to take first some of the coltiva ■ ^ 
which are to be found in gardens. j-t 
Wood Anemones (A. nemorosa), no 
worthy of culture than the large ffle tj 
variety known as A Robinsomana, o 
as A. nemorosa ccerulea. This is, in ’ 
plant very rarely, or rather very local y. 
with, but it has now been grown 
some years, having been first broug It 
notice by the founder of GARDE* - ^ 

trated, in compliment to whom■ 
plant was named. It flowers a lit 
the Wood Anemone, generally » 
when open in the sunshine the deli ^ 
blue on the inner side of its petals u ^ 
in contrast to the golden boss o' ^ 

that no plant lover should be wi ^ 
wildling. It increases pretty fre ely ^ 
and is none the worse for lifting 0D f 
replanting at once a little deeper a 
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j,it withered. The old-fashioned doable Wood as it should be. It is a native of central rejoice in the richness of its purple and scarlet, 
Anemone with pure milk-white flowers is a and southern Europe, and though the different and of late we have been learning to grown our 
dinning little species, which one wonders not varieties are neither so large flowered nor so I Anemones, single and double, by a better method, 
to*<everywhere, fringing the margins of wild brilliant as some others, yet its bright starry The first point is to get a good strain of seed, 
nib and thrubbery borders, yet it is only here flowers open so cheerily with the first sunny the next to raise new plants every year to t. ke 
ad there in farmhouse gardens, or perchance spring days that it holds its own amongst its the place of those which wear out, or are tet 
ngering on in memory of olden days, that one more showy kindred. The most common shade worth keeping. Too much pains can scarcely be 
aeets with it. Another form not often grown is of colour is a soft rosy purple, but in this species I taken with these lovely flowers, and a vigorov 
the green-fringed Windflower (A. nemorosa many tints of red and violet are to be found, system of selection should be continually carrie d 

tneteata). This was kindly sent mo, amongst surrounding a white eye, which contrasts well on, so that all inferior plants may be dir carder. 

with the dark central column of stamens. One Scarlet Anemones of this species, single a. d 

. of the prettiest forms I have is a bright salmon- double, of a good strain, are amongst He 

a* - pink, and one of the rarett to meet with is a grandest flowers that can adorn a garden, bur 

fMp. pure white variety, which is worth some trouble it is only by such careful selection and cultiv; - 

Jnji/ ^ k° obta in. Closely allied to the last, but much tion that a good stock can be kept up. Purple 

V r more 8 P len did, is the scarlet Windflower (A. ful- and intermediate shades are much more easily 

£ens) which is perhaps unrivalled in its gor- grown. They are not very particular as to soi’, 

geous beauty, and has become of late years one but a good surface dressing is never thrown 

ft °f tbe most: P°P°lar of spring flowers, having away upon them. The seed, beiDg very woolly, 

, J \ r.*' /| niN come to us from the south of France. There is is difficult to sow unless it is well rubbed with 

. 7 ^ 1 : \ , some difference of opinion as to its right treat- some dry silver sand between the hands and to 

'<d j ment which depends greatly on the nature of the separated. It should be sown in boxes as thii ly 
soil in whichitisgrown. Indampsituations,where as possible as soon as it is ripe—a plan rather 
the ground holds moisture, it is safer, doubtless, to be preferred with choice seed to sowing in 
*- r 10 U P tbe tu ^ ers when they rest, the border. SeedliDgs, when large enough, 

A:/fo ~ storing them in sand and replanting in the pricked out into prepared beds ana well can d 

autamn; bat, wherever it is possible, I believe for, will bloom within a year from the timetf 
V&Urty 'the better plan is to leave the roots undisturbed -owing and well repay the trouble. If only fir 
for several years, lifting only when necessary their exceeding value a* cut flowers, these An< - 
y ; for purposes of increase. The best time for mones should be largely grown in every garden, 

' doing this is, in my opinion, after the year’s and for this purpose should be cut in the bud 

• growth is completed, and just before the leaves state just beforo they are ready to open. Anothi r 

species belonging to this division must be mer- 
cioned with a word of caution, in spite of i s 
nodest beauty. This is the 

8nowdrop Windflower (A. bylve9tris), 
which, once admitted, travels far and wide over 
jorder, rockwork, or shrubbery, and becomes an 
•q tolerable nuisance, which is an unfortunate 

railing, for i' bears a hmly white flower, drorp 


Poppy Anemone ( . 4 . coronaria florc-pleno. 


f'tttUgood many years ago by the late Rev. 
Md it was not until it became 
established in a large clump that it 
! its true beauty, an instance which has 
k) me more than once of forming a 
* with regard to a 
occasion later to 
i« a very distinct semi-double 

•■drcling fringe of the involacre is very effective. 


ihct which there has been 

imne. fl * __ ___ _ 

*ad the tinge of purple-blue in the 
^^orebng fringe of the involacre is very effective. 
Iue Thekelkaved Windflower 
(A. TH1F0LIA) 

W««tiwaibed as a dwarf form of the ordi- 
WJ n ood Anemone which is found in the Tyrol, 
£ -i*i perhaps, not distinct enough from it to 
'rth nimble space in a small garden. Of 
‘'• i species of similar habit, there are two 
ewrre special mention. The first of 
abe Winter Anemone (A. blanda), native 
f iicros Mountains, which opens its bright 
*7;'-'-i flowers with the very first genial days 
at- It is closely allied lo, though quite 
from, the later flowering Italian species 
• Tonics), a better known plant which has 
j* Htaalued in many English woods, and 
' ~ - -i dow becoming so familiar in our 
u to teed little description. A word 

Btaid, 1 . 

tei often 


work out of the ground during the 
1 fte apt when growing in a border 
■ ^ered op and thrown away as worthless 
It is well on this account to lift 
r «7 year or two, where the stock is not 
^for division, and also to lay them in a t 
< kpw.*» it may be noticed that when j 

^:ed the flowers are smaller and fewer. p , 
them in different aspects, the 
r ‘ r ? &*«on may be greatly prolonged. Both The 
** rie* answer extremely well when grown may be 

■' tv the onheated greenhouse, where, and are- 

-« shelter of glass, they open their is rather donbtful whether this is a distinct 
before their neighbours in the open species, or merely a donble variety of the Scarlet 
d- For this purpose, they should be given Windflower. Be that as it may, it is almost itn- 
tfwion of a frame, from which the glass possible to get the same brilliant colour in horne- 
I be raised and as much air as possible grown flowers that is found in imported ones, 
every fine day. Very similar in habit for they quickly deteriorate, which is, happily, 
"aralappearanceto the two last, but with not the case with A. fulgens ; but the peculiar 
Jtllowr flowers, is the South European shade of dull crimson which is assumed by the 
crp Windflower (A. ranunculoides), Peacock Anemone in our colder climate, and its 
|»charming companion for all the pre- very distinct form, render it a species by no 
Hi retiring much the name treat- means to be left out of a good collection, though 
bough it is reputed to be more tender. I many people may consider it worthless, 
ft wi'h thw species growing wild as far j JIJ5 poppy Anemone (A. coronaria), 

»tkt KighUrbood of Brussels, and the old name 

W tipenenee ef it in the gardenon which used t wjndfloKe ' js pa rha p» the ra03t 

Koi, where it floonshes, but it is said of the uaria nprpnnialq ard was npvor 

fp*r. ^a belonging to the aateo when 

U c.vu.on, we may take next in order * f fM { lon 8e t against tlio good old 

!“® der plants. The florist nsed to make it a 

KT WlvdfloWBB (AsmLATA), > * but, for reasons unknown, does so no 

loagb in old favourite long in coltiva- ®P"V ^To-day a different race of gardeners 


Alpine Anemone (A. alptna). 


ingin the bud, whence its name 
to bloom in autumn as well a 
re “. ed J “ a y perhaps be n, 
noticed that when its roots are w 
cramped for room it is mo« ^ by 1 
larger flowers than when CC aud 1 
otherwise it runs entirely 1 0 l e af W ®- t0 
cusation cannot be brought tl- “ - 
men-leaved Windflower 8 A 8 V st Ule 
beautiful species, native nf!u palma ta) 
of Algiers and the ' 21 ?i the 
Mediterranean, and 1 

to ever, garden, doe, n 

forma _ flolden-yeltow a h h<;re 
its caltivatioQ should m u"™ 
inexperienced. Those »h b , au< 
it 19 found in humid ^t^ bo 
flue European^ 

PA8QU] 

section of Anemones bnt 

i nonr borders is mere“v 
the w,Id A Pulsatilla! id 
some abundance on ch* 
swept downs. i t j, - 
wild state, hut when ' 

this Emter Windflower'll 
!ts fine), cat dark 
Silk, flowers of purbu t 


jf found 

be sprii,^ A 

^ I have 
necessity 
produces 
tk J ratn hle, 
The ®am e ac : 
G Jcla- 
a very 
"mates 

the 
KUldly 

,° good 
te-but 

, b y the 
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should be raised by seed, as it neither divides 
nor transplants well, and the clamps should be 
left undisturbed, receiving only a yearly top¬ 
dressing of fresh soil. In my experience it is not 
a very long-lived perennial, and care should be 
taken to keep up a stock of young plants. There 
is a white variety, but I have not been fortunate 
enough to meet with it. To this class belong 
Haller’s Windflower (A. Halleri), and the rare 
A. vernalia, a beautiful alpine plant, but difficult 
to manage and not often foand in gardens. The 
alpine Anemone (A alpina),which may be placed 
in the same group, is a very beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct tall growing species which I have seen 
chiefly in the gardens of others, since it has re¬ 
fused as yet to grow in my own ; yet it is not 
reckoned a difficult plant to grow in any fairly 
good soil. There are two varieties, the type 
having large white flowers tinged outside with 
purple, while in the other (A. sulphnrea) as its 
Lamo implies, the flowers are lemon-yellow. 
Two or three good species belong to the umbel¬ 
late section, eg % A. narcissi flora, which is well 
worth growing, but none are so beautiful as the 
well-known 

Autumn-flowering Japan Anemone, 
especially the white variety, Honorine Jobert. It 
is hard to have to say a word against so good a 
plant, but before introducing it into a small gar¬ 
den it is necessary to remember that it spreads 
rapidly and chokes everything of less vigorous 
growth that comes in its way. All it aBkB in 
the way of culture is to be let alone in mode¬ 
rately good soil, and for two months in the 
autumn there is no end to its lovely white 
blossoms. The original Japan Anemone, with 
purplish-red flowers, is not worth growing beside 
its white sister, but there is a pale pink hybrid 
which is almost as good as the white form, and 
which Bbould be its companion wherever it is 
possible to accommodate it. This pink hybrid is 
much less rampant than either of the others. I 
have grown many more Windflowers than those 
enumerated above, but these include the best 
species, and such as can scarcely fail to please 
the cultivator who gives them a fair trial. 

K. L. D. 


Grown Anemones. —This is the proper 
time to sow seeds of the Crown or Poppy Wind¬ 
flower for blooming during next autumn, winter, 
and spring. The great point is to be sure of 
good seed, for unless seed of a good strain is 
obtained as a commencement, time, land, and 
energy are in a manner thrown away. Anemones 
are gross feeders, and before sowing the seed 
we dig in cow manure and otherwise prepare 
the bed as if for sowing Onions or Lettuces. 
The Beed soon germinates if not sown too 
deeply. The best plan is to mix the cottony 
seeds with sand and sow on the surface of a 
finely raked bed, covering the seeds afterwards 
with a sifting of fine soil the eighth of an inch 
or so in thickness. After germination thin out 
the seedlings to 3 inches apart, and give good 
soakings of liquid cow manure in dry weather. 
So treated, a bed or two of Windflowers forms 
one of the best features of a garden of hardy 
blossoms during the dullest part of the year. 
—W. 

Garden screens.— A capital screen may 
be made as follows : Fix a good post the re¬ 
quired height at each end of the space to be shut 
out, then from their tops strain a strong galva¬ 
nised wire, also perhaps another half-way down 
if a rapid covering or a high screen is wanted. Now 
plant strong plants of Virginian Creeper at the 
bottom, 12 feet apart, and train up to the top. The 
shoots will sometimes run along the wires of 
their own accord, but if not, a very little trouble 
wilt cause them to do so ; then they will hang 
down delightfully, swinging to and fro with the 
wind, and getting thinker and thicker every 
™ * If in a conspicuous position, plant alter- 
nnteiv with the Virginian Creeper. Clematis 
Hdtmanni or lanuginosa These, running 

Them^m s Arm a sig^t worth looking at. 

aTpteot'wti'icIi has been in 
ii 1 1 winter* on I* U38tc&d 


exceptionally fine season, and absence of frost, 
has caused it to be in flower fully six weeks 
earlier than usual, and the unchecked rapidity 
of its growth has been most remarkable. On 
March 8th it was only 5 inches in height, and 
at this present time, April 5th, it is over 2 feet 
and flowering profusely. Next to it, Eccremo- 
carpus soaber is commencing to flower. I for¬ 
ward a spray with this. They have only the 
protection of a low Oak fence.— Emily Cul- 
vebhouse. [The Dielytra sent was very strong 
and vigorous, and the Eocrtmocarpas waa of a 
fine colour.— Ed ] 

Show Pansies.— As my reply to “Uneasy 
Novice," Gardening of March 22, may be mis¬ 
understood, I might say, like Mr. Shepper&on, 
that I thought it quite unnecessary to say that 
the two top petals in a show Pansy should not 
be belted, but should be of one colour, viz, the 
same as the belting of the three lower petals. I 
might have put it plainer by saying that all those 
petals requiring to be belted (the three lower 
petals) should have an unbroken belting, as any 
imperfection in tbis respect would certainly dis¬ 
qualify a stand in competition. To obtain a 
perfect belting it is of the utmost importance 
that the blooms should be shaded from the hot 
summer sun. I have taken a large number of 
prizes for Pansies, and can therefore speak from 
experience.—R. M., Shad well. 

11256.— Dielytra Bpeotabllla.— It does 
seem strange that a plant which comes from 
the coldest part of Europe should fall a victim 
to our Eoglish spring, but you must bear in 
mind that there are plenty of very hardy plants 
which get injured when they commence to grow; 
thus we often see the budding foliage of the 
brave old Oak ” and the almost equally hardy 
Chestnut terribly crippled by May frosts, and 
does not the bloom of all hardy fruits get cut 
off wholesale very frequently ? But the Diely tra, 
like many other hardy flowers grown in this 
country, comes from a land where a long 
period of complete rest is followed by a genial 
spring, the one follows just as olosely on the 
heels of the other as darkness does on daylight 
in the tropics. No sooner does the snow melt 
than vegetation leaps, as it were, into activity, 
and Violets, Primroses, and other things which 
have been as buried treasures burst into bloom 
in a few days. Beautiful as is this plant, I 
would never advise its being planted in the 
open unless in a very sheltered situation, such 
as at the foot of a wall, or, better still, in the 
angle formed by two walls, and where no east 
or north winds c^me. In the open border it 
does not come to perfection more than once in 
a decade, the tender shoots are as susceptible of 
frost as blanched Seakale, and if they get 
** touched ” when once fairly on their way up¬ 
wards they never attain to any strength. The 
fact is Dielytra spectabilis belongs to that class 
of plants which are hardy, but not outdoor, and 
like Sptrasa japonic** it is a fine greenhouse 
ornament, being perfectly happy with mere pro¬ 
tection from spring frosts and biting winds. ] 
have seen plants 6 feet throagh grown in tubs 
in a cold house, and they were pictures of floral 
beauty. When in the open they would have 


swampy with a wet day subsoil, draining ii 
then absolutely necessary. I do not approve of 
diggirg in manure for a seed bed. After I have — 
dug the ground over to a suitable depth and left 
it for a day to get in good order, tread it, and 
then rake and level it as much as possible. 1 
Draw very shallow drills 3 inches wide and 1 foot : 
apart, then sow the seed moderately thick. 
Anemone seeds require to be mixed with mm 
sharp sand to separate them and make it leas 
difficult to sow. As Anemone seed is generally ' 
rather long in germinating, water must be 
applied through a very fine-rosed watering-esq 
Immediately the plants are visible, (hading it 
indispensable, also watering is very beneficial 
throughout the summer. It is of great importance 
to keep the bed free from weeds while in a young 
state. After they have finished blooming and ' 
lost all tbeir foliage and root-hold, the roots are~ 
then at rest. This probably takes place in July. . 
As to the accurate time no one can state, fiot 
seasons rule this. But when they are at rot, 
then is the time to lift all the roots and stem 
them away in sand to keep them from shrivelling^ 

If necessary to make the soil for Anemone be<5 
take maiden loam from the surface of a pastil^— 
and to every load of this add one of well-decoa 
posed cow manure and half a load of god 
sharp sand. In mixing soil for Anemones, it J 
of great importance not to use any manure,onl 
that which is thoroughly decomposed, Aftt 
the bed has been properly pulveiUed and id , 
for a few days to settle, plant the roots agtt 
at once in rows 1 foot apart and 6 inches ntf 
plant to plant. When this is completed, noth® 
more can be done except keeping the ground fig 
from weeds.—A. Felgate, Bwrhill 

11264.— Pansies for spring bedding* 

To get good plants for early flowering cutti* 
should be put in early in July. Do not m 
the blooming shoot9, but rather the young sif 
der ones which spring from the crown, andli 
sert them in light sandy soil in a shady boral 
Plant them out in October and they sill blM 
well in spring. But the finest display is fw 
two-year-old plants, and if they are cut over® 
planted on a good piece of ground for • 
mer they will make a grand display the fol» 
ingyear.—J. C. B. 

11883. — Carnations deteriorating• - 
planted Carnation piping* injpur garden 
grow Carnations, not rinks. Awe is no doubt 
pipings you put in were from white Pint* l» tail 
place.—J. Douglas, 


presented a most woe-begone aspect. Last j direct rays of the sun. In a 1^*1 
spring was for the first time in ten years | tb * y are po tted off singly in small pots, p<* 

on as required. They will flower in 6 
8-inch pots about Christmas, earlier oriaa 

the case may be. The later «>*>“£*J9 
much the same treatment. Many are . 
that the Cineraria may be grown fwmw 
from the main stem ; these are thro 
flowering is over close to the base, an “g 
be removed with a portion of roots “"j 
them. Two or three of them o»y p 
round the sides of small pots, and 
cess of propagation will not take P 
about midsummer, the best posit 
plants would be under hand-glasses 
north wall, where they will take Md * 
fresh soil slowly, but surely, and nay 
stout plants before the dark day “ff 
autumn months set in, when they sn J 
moved to a cool pit or greenhouse, an vj 

the same as seedlings. Good 
plants may be grown and r( *hlta 

pots. Large specimens adapted for * 

other purposes may be flowered 
11-inch pots. Specimens 2 * , ac ^ 
grown, and even larger than that, u* „ 
if pains are taken to tie the no* 
out. Weak manure water may ne 


favourable to this plant, and I saw some really 
good specimens in the sheltered garden of a 
friend who, however, appears to entertain no 
friendly sentiment towards a plant which has 
too often proved more a source of disappoint¬ 
ment than of pleasure.—B yfleet. 

11087.— Sowing Anemone seed. —The 
question is asked when Anemone seed should be 
sown. I prefer the latter end of April or the 
beginning of May, and I have been very suc¬ 
cessful in getting a good crop by sowing my 
seed just at this time. I am more familiar with 
Anemone coronaria (the Poppy Anemone) than 
any other sort, and I sow fresh beds yearly I 
strongly advise “ F. 8." to sow the seed in the 
open ground in preference to raising it in frames 
though with care they can be brought to per¬ 
fection in either way. Why I dislike to raise the 
seed under glass is that just when you want 
to transplant from pans or boxes to the open 
ground the weather is at its hottest, and nothin? 
is more injurious to the Anemone while in a 
growing state than to allow it to get dry. The 
situation should be thoroughly drained and open 
to the south. Any common, moderately light 
a th« a- - If it ig lQW an( j 


loamy soil suits the Anemone. 


INDOOR PLANTS: 

Cinerarias. —There can be no doubt I 
the easiest way to obtain a good 
Cinerarias is to grow seedlings, and tfie M 
may be sown between the months of Apmi 
July in order to secure a succession of dim 
W e generally sow the seeds from wtucb 
our earliest plants in a shady part <» s “J 
the heat of which is nearly spent. They pw 
vegetate, and when the young pl^ts w e 
enough to handle they may be pricked oat,« 
six or nine of them in a 3-inch pot, sti 
them in a frame where they are not expo^ 
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tit hmn are open; this gives substance and 
ruh coloar to the flowers. 


HABDT PRIMROSE3 IN POTS. 

Xo ptiot ii more charming in early spring 
tlm well-grown Primrose in n pot in a aitiing- 
r»norgreenboo<e. All the hardy kinds will 
bar ihU treatment, bat the one here illustrated 
i, opeoiillr adapted for the purpose. It is 
ullel Harbinger, and was sent to ns by Mr. Gil- 
bert, of Bargblej. In order to grow, Primroses 
b p u well, they should be planted ont in good 
ioil daring the summer, and in antamn they may 
t* lilted with good balls of earth and potted. A 
mid frame or greenhouse is the best place for 
tiia, and the atmosphere around them must be 
kept moist, or green 11/ will soon attack them. 


Wallflower* In pota.—These well repay 
11 huietrouble which they entail in order to 

bretbeo in bloom in Febraary and March. 


up to May, potting them on aa they require it. 
The plants ought to be ready to go into their 
flowering pots about the last week in May or 
early in June, and as soon as they are potted let 
them be plunged half the depth of the pots in 
the open ground. Place eome soot under the 
pota to keep oat worms. Nine-inch pots are the 
best for Pompones, and 11-inch ones for the 
large-flowering Chrysanthemums.—J. D. E. 

11343.—Dandle plant (Cicalia articulate). 
—This requires rather peculiar treatment to 
bloom it well. Keep it constantly in a light 
cool situation where it gets plenty of bud, and 
about the beginning or middle of July, shake 
away all the old soil and repot in sandy loam, 
using well-drained pots. Four-inch pots are 
be9t, and these will hold from six to eight stems, 
which at that time will be leafless. If the stems 
have more than two joints they can be separated, 
if otherwise, the plant wonld be too tall, and the 
upper joints will soon strike root if inserted in 
sandy soil. After potting, water very mode- 


Usually the flowers are self-fertilising, but whsn 
they open in cold dull weather, we dust the stlg* 
m&tic portion of the flowers with pollen from the 
anthers.—J. Douglas. 

11344. —Syringing Azaleas.— They most 
not be syringed when in loloom, but as soon as 
the blooms are removed give them a thorough 
washing with the syringe, and as they begin 
immediately to make their growth, the syring¬ 
ing may be continued daily until the flower-buds 
are set. Daring the time of making their 
growth the plants require a high temperature, 
with plenty of moisture in the atmosphere and 
to be shaded from bright sunshine. When they 
are grown under these circumstances, it is as 
well to syringe twice a day.—J. D. E. 

11332. — Arum Lilies with small 
flowers.—There is no difference in the varieties. 
The different systems of colture are the cause 
of the large and small flowers being produced. 
Rich compost is required for the plants to grow 
in. About the end of May it is a good plan to 



fcti: frignaot ii much appreciated, and when 
■tabf< kinds are grown they are useful either 
f ywrtforj or boose decoration. Harbinger 
J M»uir Castle are the kinds grown here. 
«r»eedinowain prepared beds ontside at 
eol of Mi/, and as soon as tbo plants are 
ecoagh we plant them out in an open 
of groaod facing the west, where they 
strong baihy plants with numerous side- 
»w—i great ad ran tage. If sown later than 
Itim* aimed they do not make side-shoots of 
' service for blooming. Early in October 
' are taken op and potted in 6-inch or 8 inch 
uir.dnoiL They are then placed in cola 
let.if st band; if not, then under a north 
, where, if kept moist overhead, they soon 
if boo the check sustained through lift* 
Tjmrdfl the end of the month I move 
wictoacool boose, give them plenty of air, 

! liquid maoure occasionally, and 1 

lfc:y they commence to bloom.—E. M. 

U.T-OhryaanthemumB for 
We-Von should grow the plants under 
Rto, that an be removed in fine weather 


rately, and sprinkle twice a day in hot weather, 
and by September young leaves will appear. 
Give more water when the pots begin to fill 
with roots and growth is being freely made, and 
expose to the foil sun, giving plenty of air night 
and day. This will cause a strong leaf develop¬ 
ment, and if the plants are wintered in a cool 
house or room they will bloom about Christmas. 
-J. C U. 

11324.—Treatment of Orange trees.— 
Trees of the kind yon allnde to are reared on the 
Continent; and the black peat soil has no lasting 
properties in it. The best potting soil for 
Orange trees is good fibrous loam, to which has 
been added crashed bones in the proportion of 
a nuart to a bushel of loam and as much char¬ 
coal broken up should be added. Why not grow 
fhe Tangerien instead of the Otaheite ? The first 
named is quite as ornamentel as the other, and 
if vou can afford it some extra heat during the 
summer months yon will obtain most delicious 
r ipe in September, almost burstmg the 
with their fulness of juice. Indeed, I have 
bad to withhold water owing to this tendency. 


throngh the summer Ahr>nf P *u 
tember dig them ud anH ”° Ut llle 
Of a fourth rnn orn repot in * 
Reduce the ph.cts totlotf* 1 *' a 
^ao^thucoatpu^,^* 

In , 

in the conservatory Very 

C. patens type are bestT. finer Vai 
and they flower i n J ane uP 1 ** 1 
the Lapageria rosea and ® h °' 

greenhouse climbers tc tlle 

tu.es are over, in July f! Wer *fte, 
—J-D. K. y> Au gHEt anc 

-Thifi7?~^ e b ^®eio 9 , n8 

with the atmc s S er e y o ;°® et >>ing 8 
be in a bad euL house 

would be beet able to' lf “>• C 
eame hou,e would afc^K , i M . ot, »*r 
u 06 injured. 
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the leaves drop from the effects of too much 
water caused by lack of drainage. If the tree 
should get too dry, the sudden effects of too 
much water would also be injurious. The best 
thing for you to do now would be to pick off the 
Oranges, and repot the tree very carefully, after 
removing a considerable portion of the old soil 
from the roots.—J. D. B. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Glasshouses. 

In the Gbbbnhoube everything grows apaoe, 
and constant attention is now an absolute 
necessity. Cinerarias should now make a fine 
show. Shade from hot sun will greatly benefit 
the plants, as well as prolong the bloom. Above 
all, keep aphis well under. The simplest way is 
to have a rather deep frame or pit set apart for 
the purpose, with a few shelves for the plants to 
stand on, so as to allow the smoke to get all 
round them. When a plant, or a few plants, are 
seen to be getting infested, remove them here, 
shut up closely, and fumigate gently but 
thoroughly. Calceolarias are showing bloom 
also, and must be kept cool and clean; for these 
as well as the Cinerarias a little Bhade is far 
preferable to excessive watering on hot, dry days. 
Pot off young struck Fuchsias, and grow them 
on Quickly in a warm, moist, and rather shady 
house or pit. If sprinkled overhead three or 
four times a day in bright weather, it is wonder¬ 
ful how fast these grow. Thus treated, and 
potted on as soon as needed, fine plants 4 feet 
or 6 feet in height may be grown from cuttings 
in one season. Shift choice zonal Geraniums 
from 3-inch pot a into 4^-inch ones for summer 
blooming, and pot off singly any that may be 
still in the cutting pots. Seedlings of all sorts 
still need to be constantly pricked off as ready, 
or they speedily become spoiled and useless. 
Petunias sown early and pricked off some time 
aince should be potted into 3-incb pots for early 
flowering. If grown on in a warm, light, and 
IZ honse or frame, and kept properly watered, 
these seedlings will make much more handsome 
STts with larger and finer flowers than any 
from cuttings. 

Bougainvillea glabba, Keep the 
strongest shoots, which are those that must 
^depended on for flowering, in an erect post 
Son. u, if allowed to droop, they break back, 
which interferes with the blooming. Of all the 
hard-wooded stove plants that are grown, this, 
under pot culture, if allowed to get anjthng 
approaching dry at the root, has its blooming 
the most interfered with. If it geta a check in 
this way before the bloom is formed the shwits 
Moally do not extend farther, but set a few 
flowers at the point, in place of the long wreath, 
that are forthcoming when all goes well with 
the Plant. Both this and Aiiamandae will stand 
manors water in a stronger state than most 
things, and to hare them in the vigorous con¬ 
dition essential to profuse flowering, they should 
have it weekly after the roots and top growth 
have begun to move freely. 

Potting.— For the purposes of ordinary cul¬ 
tivation it is a great mistake to use larger pots 
than can be made to suffise, either for flowering 
plants or for those that are grown for their 
effective foliage. In the case of flowering plants, 
where too much root-room is allowed, it induces 
over-extension of the shoots and foliage, and 
often a straggling condition collectively with¬ 
out proportionate increase in the quantity of 
flowers. Where larger pots are used for fine¬ 
leaved subjects than needful, their appearance 
i* neither so attractive, nor are they so endur¬ 
ing, as gross, over-luxuriant foliage soon loses 
its bright, healthy look. Iu addition to these 
objections, where plants are so treated as to in- 
dace extraordinary development, there is neces¬ 
sarily less room for variety; consequently, 
in the potting operations that take place 
with the stock generally through the spring 
months, it is well to give no more root- 
■nace than is requisite, trusting to the aid of 
surface manuring or liquid stimulants to keep 
the plants in a robust, healthy state. This par¬ 
ticularly applies to such plants as are wholly or 
partially shaken out, and which have their soil 
renewed annually. Where plants are wanted for 
exhibition purposes, and size is an object, to 
some extent this course may be departed from, 
especially when grown in thoroughly light-giving 


structures and kept close to the roof, conditions 
which directly check over-extension of the top- 
growth. In the case of soft-wooded plants of 
quick growth a continuous supply of manure 
water at short intervals is indispensable at this 
season, and it must never be given too strong. 
For quick-growing plants like shrubby or herba¬ 
ceous Calceolarias, Cinerarias, Fuchsias, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Hydrangeas, Petunias, and tender 
annuals there is no better plan when once the 
pots get thoroughly full of roots and the flowers 
are formed than to use it continuously every time 
the soil requires moistening until the blooming 
is over. Hard-wooded greenhouse plants, such 
as Azaleas, Aphelexis, Boronias, Acacias, Choro- 
zemas, Correas, Baphnes, Myrtles, Eriostemons, 
Pimeleas, Polygalas, Pleromas, Neriums, Hovens, 
and Genistas, at this season of the year, when 
taxed with the development of their flowers or 
with shoot growth, are greatly benefited either 
by manure water or the use of some solid fertili¬ 
ser applied to the surface of the soil, which will 
not only assist the current season’s bloom, but 
its effects will be still more apparent on the en¬ 
suing growth. 

Primulas and Cinerarias.— Those who 
have really good strains of these useful plants, 
and who are desirous of saving seed which they 
can rely on, should select in the case of Cine¬ 
rarias plants that possess the best form and 
colour of flower. Each plant possessing these 
properties should be isolated from the inferior 
stock whilst in bloom, as in this way only can 
seed that will produce flowers of the requisite 
stamp be secured. As regards Primulas, the 
later sowings made last year, which have not 
been so much weakened by blooming as the 
earliest, will be in the best state to seed freely ; 
these should be set on a shelf or stage under the 
influence of strong light and sufficiently sup¬ 
plied with water, nipping out the sucoessional 
flowers formed after enough for seed purposes 
have been secured. 


Boses.— Tea Boses in pots that have been 
forced and flowering for some time will, if 
strong, yet keep on making wood that will yield 
flowers, but to have them of large size and suf¬ 
ficient in quantity the plants must be regularly 
and liberally fed with rich surface dressings. I 
Where any falling off occurs in this matter the 
after-growth will come too weak to flower: or if 
a portion of it does bloom, the produce will be 
thin and poor. It rarely happens that pot Tea 
Boses in the bands of private growers yield 
nearly the quantity of flowers of which they are 
capable, through want of liberal feeding. The 
nature of these Boses is to keep on all but con¬ 
tinuously growing when in a temperature that 
admits of such taking place, but, unless they 
receive a regular and liberal supply of manure in 
either a solid or liquid form, they neither increase 
in size nor produce flowers in abundance. They 
require and will bear much more in the way of 
stimulants than is generally supposed, and so 
applied they have a much better effect than any 
quantity of solid matter added to the soil which 
they will bear at the time of potting. Where 
the plants are turned out in beds, and their 
roots have thus unrestricted space in which to 
extend, they naturally are better able to take 
care of themselves, but even in this case a free 
use of manure water will be found advantageous. 
Whether cultivated in pots or planted out, they 
should be regularly syringed every day to keep 
down red spider—not merely sprinkled in the 
way often thought sufficient, but letting them 
have water without stint, so as to drench the 
foliage. Where Bose culture under glass is ever 
expected to be above mediocrity, there must be 
a ceaseless outlook for mildew, especially during 
this and the ensuing month, and wherever a 
curled leaf is seen, flour of sulphur should at 
ouoe be applied. 




Keep plants in rooms olean and well water* 
One frequently hears complaints at this seas 
that plants taken from a greenhouse •* go ol 
so when placed in a room. Gas has a great d< 
to do with this, but the chief cause is the chan 

-!,{. h fk Par ? h . ing a ‘ r of ‘ h ® room - “ compu 
with the mixture of a genial greenhouse. Care 
watering and a frequent damping overhead w 
a synnge, or brush dipped in water, will go 
to counteract this evil, but the best plan is 

e *K tra ^?° nstrBcted 3 inches 
4 inches in depth, and large enough to comfc 
ably hold the desired number o^plants. Pli 


this on a stand or table near the window, and 
fill it with fresh Cocoanut-fibre. Nothing can 
be cleaner or sweeter, and if the plants are stood 
upon, or partially plunged in this substance,and 
this kept constantly moist, the plants will 
flourish wonderfully, and no dropping of buds 
or any unpleasantness of that sort takes place. 
Again, if plants are to do well, the atmospheie 
of the room must be frequently changed—that 
is, the window must be opened a little, prefer¬ 
ably at the top, for at least two or three boon 
; every day, unless very cold. With many this is 
j the usual practice, and a highly commendable 
one in every way; but plants cannot thrive in 
tbe stuffy atmosphere to be foand in tome 
houses. Ferns starting into fresh growth should 
be repotted into fresh peaty soil and clean pots. 
A liberal supply of water will be required as tbe 
growth advances, but do not give too much at 
first. Pay great attention to Grevillea roboeta, 
which is one of the very best, as well as most 
elegant, of room plants. If not already grown, 
a plant or two should at once be secured, u 
they will just now be commencing to grow freely. 


Flower Garden. 

Make successions! sowings of Mignonetteind 
other hardy annuals if required, and carefully 
thin out, water, and otherwise attend to tbs 
patches of those already sown and up. Shrubby 
Calceolarias (yellow) will succeed much better 
if planted out at once in deep rich soil than it 
left till the other beddiDg plants are put out; 
being almost hardy, there will now be no frost 
to hurt them. Obtain plants of tbe many beta* 
tifal varieties of Pyrethrums, both single and 
double, and put them out into beds of rich soil 
iD a sunny position. No plants are better 
adapted for town culture, and the blooms, being 
of a very enduring character, are very useful for 
cut flowers. Hollyhocks, Phloxes, Pentftemoos, 
and other hardy and half hardy perennial?, may 
also be planted at the present time with every 
prospect of success. 

Summer bedding.— Bedding plants at tbs 
present time demand all but a monopoly of 
attention as regards propagation, arrangement, 
and planting. Winter effect having to be con* 
aidered as well as summer, in order to avoid 
much autumnal removal, every hardy plant any* 
thing like suitable is pressed into tbe service; 
this to Borne extent excludes as unsuitable noisy 
plants which we should otherwke like to at* 
and in some degTee robs the summer garden of 
Its gaiety, but this loss is more than repaid by 
the extended season during which it is effective 
Space will not admit of giving in detail all tin 
arrangements now being made from the stand* 
point just alluded to, but tbe following treat* 
ment of a large circular bed may be taken ai % 
fair example of the many ways in which hardy 
and tender bedders may be planted in combini* 
tion. It is edged with Herniaria glabra, green, 
apd the groundwork, or divisional lines, which 
out up the bed into smaller circular or obloof 
beds, consist of Veronica incana, greyish whit* 
the smaller angles being filled with Ajuga r^* 
t-anB purpurea, and the central and smaller beds 
as follows: In the centre is a large plant a 
Phormium tenax variegatum, which is qn« 
hardy here; this is surrounded by Viola Bw 
Bell and Ageratum Cupid in mixture. T» 
oblong beds have for the centre small plants a 
CupressuB erecta viridis, and a surTounoai 
line next the Veronica of Coleus, the cent# 
being filled in with tricolor Pelargomo 
Sophia Dumaresque. The small circles have * 
centres small plants of Betinospora pisiten 
aurea; one half of them is filled 
Lobelias of the pumila section, and the otw 
half with Alternantheras. It will tbas 
seen that the whole of the framework o 
bed, including the centre, is entirely co»PJ» 
of hardy plants, and therefore its conversion * 
a winter bed is an easy matter. Some of« 
beds have more, and others a less nu . ^ 

hardy plants than that here given, so 
bed fort described may be "^2 

the average. When determining thwe 
menta and selecting plants for lie . 
ponderating thoughts are lengthi t ^ 
during which the plants continue 
reducing of labour by propagation 
kinds, and the saving of house rcom j |h 

Anri mnrfl nmfifcablo DUTDOSeS. all _ 


alluded to ; among those bow . le8 gat 

Sedom glancum, corsicum, and a 
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a»s. Suifn^a rosolaris and oppositifolia major’ the strong roots should be prevented from going potted, bat we did not find it any advantage. 

Ctfistinm arvense and tomentosum, Echeverias» down into the manure by the use of large sods They would most likely have done better left in 
^., r . 5 Seoperriviam*, Latnium macufatam aureum. of fresh turf laid Grasj-side downwards along the bottles, as Pauline la Bonte which was left, 

. Gold aad Silver Thymes, Goaphalium lanatum. the centre of the bed. To economise compost put out roots in January, is now ready for pot- 

J Hrlichrysum plicatam, Veronica incana and and to facilitate feeding, place two broad planks ting, and can be planted out in May. I should 

' npestris, small shrubs, Yuccas, Chammpeuces on their edges and 2 feet apart longitudinally mention that out of the eighteen slips, twelve 

(FishboneThistles), Violas, and Calceolarias. on the sods; fill loosely with compost, beat are doing well, one was lost after it had rooted, 
“* rj! , firmly when warmed through, and turn out the and five failed. 

# young plants 12 inches apart. These bottled slips have been a great source of 

^“1^3 Obchabd dopsks—W hen the stoning pro- . Interest and amusement, and for an invalid who 

*■' 1 ^ cess w complete make the final thinning, bearing V0gf0tBD10B. Cannot go much out-of-doors, bottle gardening 

:t, M in mind that a light crop of fine fruit gives more Vegetable Marrows, ridge Cacumbers, and would be peculiarly suited. The Roses require 
ntisfiction than a heavy one. Always give the Gherkins—all useful vegetables—should just now a good deal of attention, as they must be kept 
-pJjsi preference to Peaches and Nectarines which claim attention. We make trenches 8 feet and 1 clean and free from greenfly. If the water gets 
“5crj point to the sun or can be coaxed into doing so, foot deep, building up the soil at the edges of the slimy, they can be taken out of the bottle, wiped 
otherwise the stalk instead of the apex will re- trench and filling it up with old material used for carefully, and the bottle cleaned and refilled 
fmtrx! cmethe colour bo much admired, but not al- Seakale and Rhubarb forcing in the spring, with soft water, adding a few bits of fresh 

• £3 wars attained. A general pinching of all the Mixing with this a few loads of fresh manure charcoal. Several slips may be put into one 
Jim i Awt: shoots will now be beneficial to the rapidly from the stable soon gives the whole mass a nice wide-mouthed bottle; if they are inclined to 

• r- 2 i iwiiicg fruit, but weak ones will be best left gentle heat. We then earth it over from each slip down far into the water, it is well to put a 
$w*u alone,as the only wood bad which they make is side of the trench, and it is ready for handlights little dry Moss in the neck of the bottle to sup- 
k,mhi it the point, and stopping would render the placed in the centre. We sow the seed about port them. Anyone attending constantly to 
KW fat useless for another year. Good syringing the first week in May, taking the nurserymen's these kind of Rose cuttings becomes personally 

and liberal feeding must have daily attention advice to sow thick and thin early. Early Pota- interested in each; they have theirown characters, 
aixjpi rand sharper forcing may be indulged in by day, toes now showing above ground should be histories, and adventures. One of ours, for 
particularly when the house can be closed with earthed over to keep them safe from frost; when example, when we were potting was lost; we 
^ itotyof solar beat and moisture, but hard fore* caught and blackened they never turn out so did not miss it till next day, when, on counting 
■■■'*& ligiinot advised, as it invariably ends in pale, good a crop. The crop seems to paralyse them over the Roses, one, alas ! was missing. After a 
Kfery apologies for Peaches wbioh nobody and does them much injury. Turnips, Spinach, great search this small green stick with a minute 
rifix Mink) of eating. It is understood that the Parsley, Brussels Sprouts, and a pinch of Cab- shoot and root was found near the potting 
it i! pse most be closed every afternoon for the bage seed may now be sown, the Brussels ground none the worse apparently for having 
ssJtt Itaiioent of size, but night airshonld be given, Sprouts being too late for use, but all spring spent the night out-of-doors and out of earth 
:rjn pd the temperature should range from 56° to Broccoli keep in the seed store until the begin- or wafer; it was carefully potted, and is now 
5i»n* SP when the fire is banked up for the night, niog of May. Beet should now be sown ; also flourishing. For the benefit of those who may 
nd 50° in the morning, with a steady rise to make sucressional sowingsof Peas. Broad Beans be unable to refer to Gardening Illustrated 
ifjx to or 70° by day. In the case of late houses, should be sowd according to the demand Wit- for 1880, I will give the necessary directions for 
! 2 |»e no time in giving relief by timely thinning loof sow at once if wanted. The ground lately this kind of Rose culture. The slips mu^t be of 
- fan to within a moderate percentage of the occupied with Broccoli should now be made J ripened wood, from about 4 inches to 8 inches 
:£"• i blended crop. Disbud by degrees, use water ready for Celery by taking out the trenches. < long, put them in wide-necked bottles full cf 

Ifftlr, always warm if attainable; feed with Lettuces may be planted on the ridges, soft water, and place the bottles close to tie 

i»rJ liquid manure for the present, and aim at Well manure the trenches and dig them np a glass of a grfenhouse or window, so that they 
.w 3 t inn, sturdy growth by giving plenty of air good depth if the soil admits of it, and by the may get all the light, and sun possible, replenish 

■txv fcfin.li the early part of the day, and by closing time the plants are ready the soil will be well the water now and then; a little charcoal 

:ftf B time for the water from the last syringing to pulverised through the action of the weather, purifies the water. Rose Slip. 

ny off the foliage before nightfall. If fires are Mustard and*Cress, Radishes, Sec., sow in accord- 
be ever on the watch, as a severe frost I ance with the demand. 

; j (Mght injure the young fruit where blossoms I _ I RO808 frorn cutting's.—f Fee various 


wld escape. Where Plums or Cherries are 
with the Peaches, they will do best in the 
oole?t and most airy part of the house, as a 
moist atmosphere often does more mis- 


STRIKING ROSE SLIPS IN BOTTLES. 


Rosos from cutting's.—T see various 
questions are being asked about the cultivation 
of Rose cuttings. They should be taken in 
October. There are various ways of treating 
cuttings ; some plant them out-of doors ; some 


^ f T Vig * require the warmest l N Gardening Illustrated for August 21at, j a ^ d 4 °Ii! ers in hot ' 

•K :?’ Where Jr 19 may be 1880. a little article appeared headed “ Easy ’ ( S? 11 thoseRrowii 

BE ? n 8 warm ^rfer ont-of-doors when wav 0 f nrooairatine' Roses from cutting's ” m ,h e at and carefully hardened off are safest. In 

i8 00 l0Dger Having read thfs artfcle we thought we would be taken, shoots 

L °° k Wel1 t0 pot ^ striking Rose cuttiDgs in water, and this e v S? p,ant8 ‘ and P ,anted 

Sfel M °^ de " h f . Ml “1 k . CCp J hem kind of Rose culture having aflForded us much {" L*™ 7 ... 0b !f fc : Noting more remains to 

C fe S5e 21“ A w ? J he » r c^tnre interest and being highly successful, we think f ? e gr ® e ? hou8e exoe P t 

icnrwce of f Did<»r y 1Q d e bted for the first that perhaps your readers may like to bear our , . . g L on j j?^ oor8 ’^ ost f Y eatt,er 

Miloww p^i ui experiences, which are as follows : Towards the , ’ j band °. r tm £ 8 tre cs 

' BsbeiiilfS- 8 now swel, ‘Dg will end of July, the year before last, cuttings, or should be placed over the cuttings. In the spring 
warm liquid until rather slips of Adam, Safrano, Pauline la Bonte, the .P ,a “ t * are not t0 ° 

( cliiceimr * bei ^ D 11 s<ze and show signs and some others which failed, were put in J? ? b posed to the sun till they have filled 

latitTof^ J?f en ! ng ’ wben a moderate bottles. Pauline la Bonte had nice little roots tbeir pots with roots, 1 hen the sun will be 

Ns then coiner a ri^* 0 preveQt flagging will by the end of September, but having been put advan ageous. As for the plants out-of-doors, 
" «Pki>°S l‘” P ?? tbeir flavoor - If in a too narrow-necked bottle they were injured “*? n a, ‘ he fr ? st I 06 ? “i 1 " 5 .?« ‘he hand-lights 
linear be tronhi^ Pped ’ j teral g r °wths will in taking them out. Adam and Safrano were a , nd leaveln * be bed till they have been 

. % of the fruit aniiT’ SD j as tbe size and left in their bottles for eleven months (owing ® ra ^ ,c in till the autumn and then plant them in 
, fcoldfoifal thii * ep f n i n P on ,he health t0 our absence from home) a little soft water £ e beds ,n which ihe y are to blootn.-J. W. 

*• from insect hr ^ kepfc . c,ean being occasionally added, the bottles weie then Kirc,nN> 

at cloaci? tim / 10 m 8y " Dging - evary f nB of tangled roots. They were both in Eau Grafting Hoses on Brlor stocks — 
■W bright hot^cs mnqt ^ orn, ?S B Jnnging de Cologne bottles, and it was noteasy to extract Briers can be obtained in October—dwarfs about 
:i J the foliar win gl , ven up * them ; the neck of Adam’s bottle was broken, 6s. and standards 7s. per 100. The situation and 

fnrfacea mav be Ji i a l anrl bis bark unfortunately a little injured. foil f or the Briers must be carefully studied 

as goon as the morning W . ilb However, eventually, he did not seem to buffer They should cccupy such a position as one sees 

»■? L VeD,iJa ' e wlv to nea - J >eews from this accident, although at first Safrano got in tbe snug quarters of a nursery protected from 
thengraduallv t0 much the best. Being warned by this acci- stormy winds. Tbe Briers may be budded 

wi,h * Dn i^lose af thil dent ’ we were very caations about breaking in July, and I advise aDy amateur who wishes 
riojj .J?. 1 ®." 00 ,or the night OrnL figQre8 ’ Safrano’s bottle, and succeeded in breaking the to bud them, to learn the art from some ntiVh- 
refolIrT^J? enty of heat, air and 8 w b , otfom of che bottle without injuring the plant, bom'- Select strong buds from your Rose trees 
rn i ! d aVos’shabiTh^; ^ t be Rose was then d ^ awa out through tbe and get them settled comfortably in theVrew 
t tbe ^ ir 8 et and by ol , eed ' bottom of the bottle. These Roses were potted homes as soon as possible. In November shorten 
never s had e d after nfo JJ 1 the mo o ,h of June, they were then kept in th e budded shoot to about Cinches from the bud 

thiQ °at and train iht . the greenbouse for a short time, and in Sep- and in May cut it close to the bud itself—J w’ 

blaisnm? 5 l f mber planted ont - Durin « ^vere weather Kitctiin. J “ U * 

jjraraAi sa.'sts* as ja-rfwrsrars?,-; 

K ,art «i M 1 n,a “nrc and acf| ^Itoptlicr lin, been a model Etosc. Rooting thoroughly wa.h tbe Iioso lil’J’ ? h ! h,s 

!h " fiLfrrW before thevlr^ 50 q" ,c kly it coaid root, be potted, end now it etirrinl up the^ water »t ,hJr b W ,n K i "f. 

O C2lh? J-* 'argee„L a „ r K e “»"«* b “«h which oaS be planted ont a, need Z Z XZt' “‘t ‘JfJ 1 ?* J‘ “. *>*“(? 


k«*4#asi3k ehshJSS: 

that were slow and had call used, but not rooted, we of eulphnr.-J. D E by dD,tlr e with floor 
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11326.— Manuring dwarf Rosea —The temptation of jnst patting in this or that flower, widest, the whole forming a mass of vegetation 
best way to do this is to place a good dressing because it is snch a beauty. A beauty it may which cannot be excelled, considering the con- 
of manure over the surface of the ground in the be, but beauty is not beautiful when out of ditions to which it is subject, and these condi- 
autumn, placing it close to the stems of the place, and it is not in its proper place when it tions it enjoys thoroughly. The glare of the 
Roses. When they are prune i in the spring, the does not. harmonise with its surroundings. sun it does not like; a shady window and plenty 

manure should be lightly forked in, disturbing Lilies rarely look well when mixed with of water it enjoys, and it will bear an occasional 
the roots of the Roses as little as possible. Tho other forms, and there are scarcely two varieties °P en window, which Ferns in a room will not 
plan you have adopted will answer, and may in of that look well in lhe game vafc€ For At certain times the plants are jast taken on 
some soil be quite as fearible as that described large vage8 ^ ch claM or v* ri cty should be used tbe terrace and syringed to take off the doit, 
above. If it sets in very hot, dry weather, when ginRly with f 0 iiag e to form a proper which * wlth «*®*y <**•» mu8t accumulate on the 

the Roses are coming into bloom, we give them contrast. With the white Lily (Lilium leav6> * The three ^ken from the origi- 

a thorough soaking of water, and again mulch candidum), the most beautiful and pure of all not quite so large, but in equally good 

round tbe roots with a good dressing of nob, known Lilies, a few sprays of Delphinium for- heaUh - 1 h * ve h eard this plant u common a 
partially decayed manure —J. D. B. mosum makes a pleasing contrast,and for foliage the Continent; it certainly is not in England. 

- You have done quite right in covering in combination with these there is nothing Three good nurserymen I applied to could not 

the soil with dung, and you were also right in equal to the more delicate species of Ferns; if 8U PPjy Wlt h it some three y«rs since when I 
previously stirring about the plants. All light these cannot be obtained, the Asparagus, used w . a °f® d mo . r ® P ^ 1 obtained four plants 

soils should be mulched, as it helps to retain sparingly, produces a pleasing effect. For church of , the ^legated sort, having long »tnpe» of 
moisture, promotes strong growth, and the water decorations there can be no arrangement more ^hite with the green. I do not much like thenq 
more easily gets to the roots. All you have to chsste, beautiful, or appropriate than this. Later tb ®y do not S* 0 " 90 yell, apj^r more debate 


do is to water copiously in hot, dry i 
you will get good Roses.—J. C. B. 


lather, and in the season the Lilium lancifolium preoox can *J® ^ ot ®° *® 11 ®^ a P 1 ^ 

be used in tbe tune minner, end with very domeetio life ijl In the conservatory they flow)* 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GARDENING. ____ _ 

ARUAvnRMitVT av vt nwRRQ TANCB, then they should be large and distinct, jjpe makes a very handsome and uncommon 

ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWER.. and in tall va aes * ith gome drooping plant te th t gummer , and has s deligfa 

FOB a good effect, flowers, whether arranged In relieve the vase, like the Pa? si flora or German perfume. A Spanish Chestnut too, is u* 

Knnnnota Kaalrafa nr vftfiaa fnr Ailhar fha rmr. T.,«. . * V.-.1_J !. __* . - *. * ... 1 . « 


nearly the same effect. White and green, hap¬ 
pily blended, is the best possible arrangement. 
Whebe flowers are to be seen at a DIB- 


Arum Lily (Calls), Aucuba, Aspidistra lurid* 
New Zealand Holly Fern, and red and gnU 
Dractenas flourish fairly well if kept clean. 1. 
Walnut put into a pot of rich earth as moo 4 


plants. They should appear perfectly natural their arrangement harmony of colour is of the Ke t too dry they are recovered by plunging 4 
instead of artificial, as they too commonly greatest importance. Where flowers are to be 0VfT jt* ji m j n water for an hour or so. llj} 
seem, especially when arranged by the mechani- seen at a distance, white and scarlet or crimson drives out tbe air and lets in tbe water, J 
oal florist. But very few persons, relatively, varieties only should be used ; these colours can K B 

show any taste in the arrangement of flowers, be used singly or together. For foliage, either ~ ] 

They do not fill a vase or basket in snch a Ferns or Asparagus leaves can be used with : 

manner that it is a pleasure to look at it; on the good effect. The Eulalia japonica and zebrina Ferns for ffl&88 OSS68.— The questioi) 
contrary, the confused way in which flowers are harmonise well with the Gladiolus, and for often put to me by lady friends, *' Wbit ill 
crowded, crushed together, excites your sym- large displays it is best for foliage of anything nice Fern for a glass shade?" which seeoil 
patby for the poor, distressed objects. Of all we have tried. For a basket of flowers in their first easily ans wered; those, however, b* 
the various mistakes made in floral decorations, season, for any purpose whatever, whether for acquainted with Ferns will hesitate the long* 
the moat common is that of putting too many the platform or the parlonr, there is nothing before replying, knowing as they do that fl 
in a vase; and the next to that is the mistake more beautiful than Apple blossoms; these large majority of Ferns, British and exotic, soj 


of putting too gre*t a variety of colour into one should not be mixed with any otheV flowers. Cut either outgrow the limited capacity of an <w 

bouquet or vase. Every flower in a collection such as are just opening, arrange in such a nary bell glass or under the highly artiw 

should be so placed that its individuality should manner that your basket resembles a miniature conditions of light in rooms, become first off 
be determinable without having to pick the Apple tree, and your arrangement is perfect. If drawn up and spindly, and then oorrespondiif 

bouquet to pieces. The calyx of a Carnation the Viola pedata can be obtained, place the bas- we ak and unhealthy, losing thereby ill tMI 

should never be hidden by being pluDged into ket in a mass of these flowers with their own attractiveness. To those, however, who I 
the bead of some other flower, however well leaves as foliage, and the effect will be very acquainted with the Todeas, T. superba, sad} 
their colours may harmonise; not more than two pleasing. The proper arrangement of flowers pellucida, the answer is easy, for here are B 
varieties of them should be in a vase of loose may be stated in a few words. Never put more Ferns which in their marvellously delicate iQ* 
flowers, and these should be snch as afford the than three varieties or colours in the same vase tare, brilliant emerald hue, and last, but i 
greatest contrast of colour, together with the or bonqnet, and let those colours be such as least, evergreen and hardy nature, are exaj 

most perfect harmony. perfectly harmonise. Arrange the flowers so adapted for that close culture which a bell-g 

Carnations should be out with long stems, that each one can be seen entire. In all your affords, permits them, in conjunction with® 
so that their own foliage would furniah auffi- arrangements imitate Nature in hera. compaot habit and comparatively slow inefj 

cient green to give the mass a natural appear- _ In size, to be grown for years in a limited Of 

anoe, if any other green is required, and a due pass. Both these Ferns are of the moitcM* 

proportion is always necessary; in fact, in all PLANT8 FOR ROOM CULTURE. ing character. T. superba especially jamM 

arrangement of flowers, appropriate foliaqe long experience and always having a its name, the fronds exactly resembling thefil 

should be in excess of. tbe flowers. With the growing plant and cut flowers in all my sitting delicate green ostrich feathers, and spnopoB 
Carnation there is nothing more beautiful than rooms, I can answer several recent inquiries : they do, symmetrically from one centre, w*R 
the fronds of the Maiden-hair Fern. We have «What evergreen plants will grow and thrive ali themselves up year after year, for under gooflf 
never bad more satisfaction in the arrangement the year round in sitting rooms?" I tried tare they last green and fresh for five err 
of flowers, in any design whatever, than by Ferns; they look well for a time, but do not y«u»- A well-grown plant is acknowledge 
taking the hardy Carnation that is so freely thrive, and require continued changes where a ®dl to be really unrivalled in its special sp 
produced in summer, a few stems of flowers constant, nice, healthy, graceful effect is re- of beauty. In T. pellucida, a fit oompanioW 
and partly opened buds, put in a tall vase with qoired, and without this effect better have no growth is not quite so compact, and the BB 
a liberal amount of Maiden-hair Fern, the whole p iants. I tried Palms; they do fairly well for & aro flatter, with less crowded segments,! 
so gracefully united that every flower, bud, and time, and look graceful, but when growth com- allowing the peculiar translucency of tne*2 
frond of the Fern could be seen in its integrity, mencea the lower leaves are sure to 6how decay ; to be more apparent than in T. e0 P eT ° ft jJ3 
Sweet Peas never look so well in the hand they look best if the base of the plant is sui- giv®* its beauty its specific character.. hog 
as they do on the plant, amid the bongbs over rounded with small Ferns, the fronds of which °* the easiest culture, the only requisite* m 

which they climb, because they cannot be carried conceal the naked stems of the Palms. Some plenty of light, direct sunshine excluded 

without crowding them ; but put them lightly years since, in wandering through Covent Garden window suits them exactly), a good onns 
Into a vase witban equal number of Mignonette; Market (and in all my London visits I like to go well-drained Fern compost to g T0W '^ pa ° d j 
or, rather, ornament a vase half full of Migno- through the markets, the scent and sight of the *tantly moist atmosphere which is lecoijj 
nette, with a few blooms of Sweet Peas, and many flowers and fruits and vegetables is so keeping the soil well watered and 
you get a charming effect, because you follow pleasant), I purchased a small plant of Aspi- bell-glass as rarely as possible. Finally** 
the natural arrangement by avoiding crowding distra lurida; it then had only three leaves of *eem never to suffer from the usual pj£| 
the natural blooms, and putting them with the about a f<K>t in length, the leaves rising from greenfly, slugs, Ac., and thus, with oM 
green foliage th ®7 1 it w !*“*? n f aked * t€ “? ? uite green, and then expand- fair treatment will last a lifetime, andl foa* 

Few people are aware until they try >t how eaay tag into wide, thick, graceful foliage of « dark exhaostless source of plea»uie.-C. T. D. I 
ft is to spoil such a pleasing combination as rich, green colonr; the flower is nsenli.. ”° Hroa 01 P“— 

ttiU A piece of yellow Calceolaria, a truss of would scarcely be noticed, as it b -— 1 

acarlet Geraninm, or a spray of blue Salvia of the earth. There was a peculiarity abou/th!! Ivy on brickwork.-Faiten the iboetij 
would rain it effectually. Such decided ooloura plant which struck me, and I have not walls* they grow with leather Anai 

u these require to be grouped m another yaeo, appointed. It ia the only plant I w r ,k ei V! is ,' by the time the shreds sre decayed the ltyriW 
El sbouldV be placed even on tbe same: table thoroughly adapt, itself to domLL^ita -“bout support-O. K. J. 

if Sweet Peas. They also require a ranch larger always with yon, the leaves seldom di?* U,n ? v Ro S® book--lUpl>i>>8 to “Stun” tbs 1 * 

w Sweet r foliage than is wanted by with the most ordinarv n ® , 0m ^Y^g. and ) ear Book * U publUhed by Me*sr«. Bemiow « 

preponderance or iojwgw wh * * , 1 IQary care always showine £° D *on and Derby, price on® iMULd*, £2 

flowers of more delicate colours, ncien we torm and colour of the most beautiful kind tk? be no difficulty in bbuintn* s copy throng 

? _ flowers of all shades of colour original nlaut. aftpr . ma. The ^o.ia r-annot be done,J 
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FRUIT. 


STRAWBERRIES WORTH GROWING. 

SniWBEBBiES owd to be divided into three 
(Pic®, Hautbois, and alpine) but all these have 
been so much crowed and intermixed, that each 
i classification hardly any longer answers the 
porpoee. The earlier grown varieties which are 
£11 distinct are theHautboisand alpines, which . 
n oaj uy a word or two about first. The old I authentic 
Hiatbois is rarely or never seen now-a-days, bat 
old cultivators still speak of the variety and of 
its excellent quality and peculiarly agreeable 
flavoar, which has probably, in some degree, 
bees communicated by crossing to some of oar 
sever kinds. This variety had the peculiarity 
of ripening two crops in the year—one in July 
lad another in October. The fruit was about 


to be trusted, and we strongly advise growers 
before they go into Strawberry culture on any 
great scale to mark the sorts that succeed best 


VEGETABLES. 


^ . -. SOWING AND PLANTING ASPARAGUS. 

?« er t 0il '- f0r VODBO Asparagus plants are as easily raised 
,k.^. ? ofStrawbemes more ^ ^ cubages or Cauliflowers, and 

almost than any other olas, of frmte. H. |, u who are incIined £, toke an interest in 

Asparagus culture will find seed sowing the 
most profitable way of securing a stock of 
. - . healthy plants. The best of seed may be bought 
respecting f or about 4( j ^ ounce and from this 100 

onfl thintr I . r - .... a . 


d there i8 r Th/best of seed may bebought 

thf l nr y r °b te T*f ■” ,pe H tlng for about 4d. per ounce, and from this 100 

.« JXJ „ ‘a "° rdPl PP'”- bu ° n0 tb,D K plante or more £ay be raised. We lift and force 
" I existence long £ Asparagus roots annually, and in order 

niL » ? P 4 T“ 40 u to k«p op the supply we sow several onnces of 

pips,and tbeold writerMortemer, whom " W.N. C. tv „ i,™ f „, 


7 u' seed every spring. We have found this plan to 

g” 04 **' ,wp„? r f a,0D 0n b ‘, S , ‘ K ' e when answer so well, that I think ita general adop- 

uLfXJSE ? PP . PP T s0 'f '* ^ me tion would be an advantage to all. 
they usually have spots on them, for neither in 

Walker nor Johnson do we find that the word I When to Sow. 

tie iixe of our yet cultivated Black Prince, solid P*P was applied to Apple seeds, whereas in f The seed is sown in the first or second week 
fcibed and deliciously flavoured. The plants another sense it was synonymous with spot. Bat J in April if the weather is favourable. Beds are 
- .-Idid not occupy much room and were very pro- it i* most probable that the word Pippin is de- inot formed, but row after row is sown on one 
Bfc. As to the alpine Strawberry, although not ^ ve d from the French pepin, which simply I of the borders. Previous to this the soil is 
•oomoDly cultivated now-a-days, it still finds a meaQfl the seed of aoy fruit such as the Apple, I manured with some light material such as that 
lice in many large gardens, and the wonder is Pear » or Peach, and it is easy to conceive that I of an old Mashroom bed, which is dug in, then 
w i lii not more popular than it is. It is not a tbe Pippin, or Pepin Apples were thus I the surface is broken up fine with a fork, when 

Bi2a Isxge variety, the largest sized fruits seldom ex- nam ed owing to the greater quantity or larger I it is ready for the seed. The drills are opened 
aiding the bulk of an ordinary Filbert, but flize °f tbe seeds as compared with the small I to the depth of 2 inches, and the seeds are 
ttij a:e borne in great profusion, and the crop J“ods fro m which they originally came, dropped in singly about 3 inches apart; they 
L £ \ pies in daring August, September, and Octo- * 8 tbe Joore likely, as the French com- are then covered over with some light soil from 

' V ] a, when other Strawberries are over. The Paris m e nc ed improving the Apple loDg ere we the potting shed and sowing is completed. In 
j toltet gardeners still grow alpines extensively, attempted to do so in this country, and we I one month hence the plants will be visible above 
Dd piles of beautiful fruit are to be seen in the* ^ nowr how easily a foreign word becomes cor- ground, and after that Datch hoeing now and 
a i r i narked in autumn. The usual plan of ruptedand Anglicised by common use, and when I then throughout the season is all the after-cul- 
pieg alpines is to sow seed in autumn or we find Gloire de Dijon and Josephine de I ture they require daring the first year. The 
jragaod plant oat on a north border or slope, Marines become respectively Glory de John and situation which we prefer for the young eeed- 
___ wgh the plants will succeed in any other J° se ph on the Parings, the transition from I lings is one rather sheltered from wind, but 
pet, and renew the plantations periodically. Pepin to Pippin would appear easy and natural. I fully exposed to the sun. In a windy spot the 
^ lid sown in autumn will produce a fine crop Some have ascribed the origin of this word to young growths are apt to be broken over occa- 
b following year. A light, rich soil suits them pe pi Q le Bref, who flourished about the sionally, a circumstance very injurious to their 

£1 p middle of the eighth century, but I think this is I after-success. Plenty of sun, however, matures 

Uaold variety of the Strawberry is CuthilTs going back too far, although we know that even the bnds and crowns, and perfects them for 
>1;! p Prince, commonly called Black Prince, afc tbat ^ me gardening was diligently practised more vigorous growth the following season. We 
It half so much esteemed as it should be, for it * n tbe old monasteries of France, and some en- have sown seed in May, but this did not pro¬ 
tein excellent and an early cropper and tbusiastic old gardening monk might have I dace snch fine roots by October as that sown a 
tw most ibnndantly. In a general way the named the first Pippin Apple in honour of that month earlier, and no favourable opportunity 

K i are not very big, not exceeding 1 inch in renowned monarch.—J. Coenhill. I should now be allowed to pass before sowing, 

ter on the average, bat want of size is New rod? on old Grape Vines.— I I fl addition to what has been said, a caution 
IjP^uited for by quantity, and the quality Having a vinery which I wish to manage myself I may be given not to sow thickly. When the 
id colour ii good. Grown on a sunny bank, or I bought books on the culture of the Vine by I young plants are only an inch or so apart it is 
tlfoe foot of a south wall, and well done too, it three authors. They all give directions for stop-1 impossible that the roots can have full scope; 

■a in loog before any other kind at present ping the fruitful laterals but do not say to what I the consequence is, they are cramped and of a 
^•ltivration, and is valuable on that account extent the unfruitful laterals should_be stopped. | very inferior description by the end of the 

£ 

sort for filling baskets for market is say how a new rod from an old Vine is to be cellent roots will be the resnlt. Besides this 
m Fateh, a comparatively new kind which pruned and stopped, and when allowed to bear being the time to sow, it is also the 
fchave not tried yet; but a friend in the trade fruit, although they all say the old rods must be Season to Plant. 

►irw fruit for market near a large pro- cut right out and new rods trained up to replace new pIantations of Asparagug shon , d . 

Si town told me last year that he had made them. If any reader will formed at this time. When the roots are shifted 

moneyout of it than any other sort. The tion they will oblige. I have r<K J® t0 e *° h while the buds are quite dormant a good manv 
Ufa* ne ill large and fine looking, and he put Vine, some of which I cut right out last yeaj^ 0 f them are liable to fail, and if planfine is don« 

■ ta separate puanets of convenient size in and am now training up new rods in their place after the young fihoota hftve beco ^ Qe 3 £ , 

Iform of niee dishes and sold all at Is. per lb. —-Old Grape Vine. 4 inches high many of them will be cberkpd 

H to whole season. No doubt this is a H335.-Mild6W on Vinaa.-Surely many kiU ed, but if shifted just when the yonnsr atom 
rtwi/ of disposing of fine fruit, for look has late querists about this cannot be in the habit are beginning to form, which is the caso mJ 
4 to do with selling, and few caro to buy 0 f reading Gardening Illustrated, seeing success will be the resnlt. It is a great adv° W> 
Harries for dewert off tbe heap on the shop that the subject has been so often treated in it. tage to be able to plant again as soon «« 

I'm where they are generally partially j n answer to “ 8. H. F. J.” this advice may be roo t s have been dug up. and in this wav 
fadaod spoiled and besides of very unequal given. Take care that the border in which the a ]iy home-raised seedling roots havealwo™, 0 
lit;. Madame Hericart de Thury is at pre- Vines grow is well drained, andlat once, without much better cbance of succeeding than thL a 
the most popular Strawberry in general waiting for the appearance of mildew on the bought in and brought from a distance One an,? 

N; being a prodigious cropper, certain in foliage or fmit, blow flowers of sulphur oyer the two-year-old roots may be transplanted^ 

*t my wil o/situation to bear, a good pre- whole of it, repeating thepr °^ betterreanlts than older ones. Thfee and foi? 1 

fmnvtllua fine forcer, it should be ex- thrice during the growing season. A «“lpaara- y C ar-old roots do not transplant well • thLf 1 
Biujr j^owu Keen’s Seedling is an old sort, ting bellows is best for this purpose, and this checked just at a time when they should k? get 
iti* an may be procured through any seedsman.-J. M. faI . Plante from seed sown attWs t 1^ Tl 

aw; fail-me-nover as a bearer. A grand __ Dost the leaves on the very first appear- year are those we will plant now, and a 

of the ance of this parasite with flowers of sulphur, will not be shifted again, their fruftW u h * y 
pSm m Strawberry has stood Had you asked for advice sooner you would have ing disposition will not be upset aSd • bear * 

brightco.ocra£,.odwe,,|th. Vin^d to ^ J J Preparation op tite Lan 

^>tS««SSSS - 

footi ^-" a t ^‘ o eToS, 0, o? r m udlw, r D d B t ae d r , tban ? 'A rt 

nhnr. This a rP ,j SDi <j er e ‘ lnd fr0 ?> * f »ot to 2 feet asonder n. 6ho °ld 

plamrog 1 S done all the row "honM , efore 

r^IS'la the want of 6 rainage « » «»■« 5*?®:,!^ * ho °M be „°i^ nor i 

^Joroe of mildew, and numj' Other tll. that be- 

fal the Vines. Peach trees. — Fnmigrate 

11134 — this troublesome pest; 


fctuei i variety well worth growing, ana 
of the finest crops of it we ever saw were 
in the sandy soils of Nottingham, bit 
mi Napier is aootber good-looking 8or 
the best flavoured, and it sells we » . 

m i prime looking basket in the window or 
Jimitirer who is partial to it. ^ izar . 

a JS 

Ktiaatiag good arts one oast ** V_ 
itan^Alita of. «riety >oto “"‘^d 
‘te; for inless » Stw» l>err ? ' ' , an( | 

ET.it Will not do for general ctd * js 


fill width of iniplement andT 6 Z 

4 inches de^ When allX^ »Joche,^ 
opened m this trench-like fash* 8 have b,i en 

■‘•■u M fi 

efu,! y laid 
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out in the position which it is to occupy before 
ooTuring with soil. As the roots spread out 
naturally this is easily done, and in placing the 
soil over them it should be worked in about the 
roots and over the crown with the hand; then 
fill it in with the spade. Should the soil be very 
dry at the time of planting or become dry im¬ 
mediately afterwards, each root should be 
watered through a rose*spouted can. If a small 
quantity of soil in which half-decayed manure, 
sAnd, and bones, or any other kind of artificial 
man ure is mixed, can be placed around and over 
the roots, it will induce them to become estab¬ 
lished earlier than they would do in ordinary 
soil, and growth of this kind is always to be en¬ 
couraged, as stems can never be formed too soon 
or of too large a character. J. M 


adopt this method fairly will never ridge again. 
For light soils I have found cow manure or 
stable manure In a more decomposed state to 
be preferable to bone manure, but no ridging. 


THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 49 .) 


Early Cauliflowers In trenohas.— 
Those who have neither the advantage of a 
sunny sheltered border, nor the convenience of 
hand-glasses or frames wherein to forward a few 
dosens of these, may gain considerably in point 
of earliness by planting them in shallow 
trenches. These should run north and south, 
allowing 3 feet from centre to centre of each 
trench, which should be just deep enough to 
afford protection from the biting spring winds, 
without depriving the plants of light and full 
sunshine. They may be prepared as allows 
After marking out with a line and spade the 
space for the trench 15 inches wide, remove a 
few inches of the top soil, placing it on the left 
hand; then dig out a good spade’s depth of soil, 
laying it in a little ridge on the right side,, and 
after well mixing some rotten manure with the 
Jol? in the bottom of the trench, return that 
taken from tbe surface, breaking it up well and 
in it plant the Cauliflowers, one row down the 
middle 20 inches apart. It is better instead of 
leaving the sides of the trench perpendicular, as 
isnsually done in Celery planting, to break the 
sides down, so that tbe ground may slope gently 
back from the middle of tbe trench ; and as the 
plants progTew, the soil can from time to time 
{L replaced around the stems, thus keeping them 
Urn and comfortable. Where suchis obtainable, 
a thick line of Spruce or Laurel boughs 
firmly and upright into the ground midway 
btfwlen each trench will greatly mitigate tie 
severity of harsh winds from which we do not 
now-a*days seem secure till the end of May, but 
Cr shouW not be left eo high »• to keep the 
sun from the plants.—A. M. 

TWdfflntt laud.—I have been much inter¬ 
est if th? article by - C. 8.,” which appeared 
in a recent issue, on tbe importance of ridging 
ground in winter. "C. 8.” seems to think t 
ffthe mainspring of success in vegetable cul- 
tore, but alter very long pnrotice m the 
management of large kitchen gardens of a stiff 
clayey nature, I have proved it to be quite un¬ 
necessary, and it certainly involves much more 
labour thin the method that I have found to 
answer admirably, producing, a9 it does, a much 
better and more uniform tilth. Now, the ob- 
iectwe have in view, in ridging, digging, or 
trenching ground in winter, is to expose it to 
faction ft the winter’s frost, in order that we 
mav have it in a uniform and good tilth when 
♦;«« arrives Now, I have never seen 
!£n.?nd that was in such condition that had been 
stiff, heavy soils For 
“ the frost and other actions of the at¬ 

mosphere penetrate to the0 [A 
ere the ground can be cropped, the ridges must 
be levelled down into the valleys between. In 
the latter we shall thus have something like 
12 incheB of pulverised soil, but the base of the 
ridces will be untouched by tbe frost, and will 
£» B toueb and leathery, and quite unfit for 
tender seeds. The method I can confidently 
to as follow.: If the soil 1, of a 
J'®°®r nature, manure heavily with half-decayed 
heavy n and dig the land one or, if it need 

horse manure, ana breaking all clodB in 

it, two spa trench as the work proceeds, 

the bottom rough and flat; then the 

hot leav'og a fleet the snrface of the 

action of thei frost m an ^ part a , in 

F roan . d “. !!ate b Bet the levelling down i. 

,be ridged state. » simply t0 walt till fine 

weitter in March, * ben . *‘“ p V3en 

over, bat by no mMns^orn^^ p | 0 , will leave 

f r - ir °«nlendid oondition to receive the most 
£ndVtt l°ventnre to say whoever will 


The Apple. 

I hear from nurserymen of my acquaintance 
that tbe demand fcr fruit trees is Increasing, 
and that not so much in the shape of very large 
Individual orders, as in the increased number 
of small ones. Evidently the attention that has 
been given to fruit culture of late years by 
writers and speakers is being felt by those it 
was intended for, but only the fringe of the 
subject has ytt been touched. As regards the 
Apple, 

Th* Standard Form 
grafted on the Crab is undoubtedly the most 
profitable kind of tree to plant, where tbe soil 
is deep and good, and tbe force of the wind can 
be broken. In the first place the labour 
required in management is not great. After tbe 
the first season all the work required will be to 
look over the trees once a year, and remove 
where necessary any branch that may be 
encroaching upon a neighbour. Assuming the 
trees are planted as soon as tbe leaves fall in 
autumn, they will need staking and mulching 
immediately. Tbe roots will be at work before 
tbe buds move in spring, and as soon as tbe sap 
is on the move bead the trees back to form a 
base cutting to within four or six buds, 
according to strength of branch. After tbe first 
year, unless tbe growth becomes very irregular, 
there should be no necessity to cut back. By 
planting early in autumn, and encouraging early 
root-action, all the back eyea will burst in 
spring, and the foundation for a handsome tree 
may be easily laid. If it is intended to have a 
crop of any kind beneath the standard tree, the 
latter should havo stems of not less than 6 feet 
high. 8ometimes in windy places dwarf trees 
on the Crab or the free stock are planted and 
allowed tbe same freedom of growth as is given 
to the standards, and though they succeed well, 
there is not the same facility for planting any 
crop beneath. In shallow soils where tbe 
stronger-rooted stocks will produce mischief by 
their natural inclination to run down, 

Apples Grafted oh the Paradise 8tock 
have very often been a great success, and where 
they have failed the want of success baa been 
chiefly owing to a want of appreciation on the 
part of the cultivator. It should never be for¬ 
gotten that a surface-rooting plant must find 
its food on the surface, and this must be sup¬ 
plied in the shape of mulohing. Digging with 
the spade would be ruinous; but about March 
tbe loose mulch may be drawn off, and the crust 
be just lightened up a little with a fork to let in 
the air to sweeten and pulverise the soil. When 
this has been done before the weather becomes 
hot and dry, the mulching should be replaced. 
For the production of really first-class fruit, 
perhaps no system is Bupeiior to the 
Espalier. 

It is true the first cost is considerable, but if 
tbe wire and standards are strong, and tbe work 
is well put up and painted as required, the cost, 
when spread over the period of its duration, is 
not a great percentage. One of the advantages 
of the espalier system of fruit culture is their 
adaptability for every situation. They may form 
a single row by the side of a path, or a whole 
quarter may be covered with them, their dis¬ 
tances from esoh other being in proportion to 
their height. As a rule, espaliers are too low. 
There is plenty of tpAce upwards which virtually 
costs nothing, and no espaliers for Pears or 
Apples should be less than 5 feet in height. If 
a piece of land could be set apart for espaliers, 
and they were 5 feet high, the same distance 
should intervene, and they should run north and 
south to obtain tbe full benefit of the sunshine. 
Tbe Apple on the Paradise never gets much 
beyond a little nd therefore they do not 

require much ~ do them jnet ice, a bor- 

der or bed .ho “ « “«>J*— * for them, planting 
them at first 3 . three x * f ® , 

few years tbe plaife 81011 - has now thirty leaves 
when those requiring it canTcStid 5 inches in the 
But tbe chief thing to bear in mind 


surface-rooting, and tbe roots must bt fed with 
rich food in tbe shape of mulchings os the 
surface. 

Apples or Walls. 

In the midlands and the north, and in cold 
districts generally, a few of the best dessert 
Apples are sometimes with advantage platted 
against walls, to which they are trained in the 
same manner as Pears and Plums are; in point 
of fact, the Plum and the Cherry areas hardy as 
the Apple. The system of training may be a . 
matter of convenience or personal liking; or we 
may be guided by tbe amount of space we have 
to cover, and the variety we wish to obtain from 
it. Both the Apple and the Pear submit readily . 
to have their branches moulded into any shape. ( 
At the same time, perhaps, the simpler forms 
are beat. Tbe horizontal, for instance, isa veiy 
simple form, and whether we cover a wall or an 
espalier we plant trees at certain distances apart r 
— aay 14 feet—although the distance will vary 
somewhat according to tbe height of tbe wall or. 
fence and tbe goodness of the soil, as in a supe¬ 
rior fruit soil naturally the trees will attain a 
larger development than is possible on an infe¬ 
rior one, no matter how much may be done to 
improve it. The Cordon and the Palmetto art. 
systems of training which in certain dreumstan* 
ces may be employed for the Apple, but as it 
will be necessary to speak more fully about 
these and other forma when treating of the Pear, 

I will not dwell upon them now. The Fanil 
the most ancient, and many still say the best 
form for fruit trees to assume. Certainly it hj 
advantages, not the least being the case wi« 
which a tree can be filled np with young wood, 
or by a re-arrangement of tee branches when I 
Umb dies. 


Digitized b" 
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The Pbopagatioh of thi Apple ^ 
Everybody ought to know bow to propagate* 
common a thing aa an Apple tree, 
planting of the pip or seed till tbe tree u fit * 
take its place in the garden or 
fruit-bearing tree is not so long. Tbe see* 
will, of course, be saved when the fruits ® - 
consumed, and if one has very choice frail* i 
m» 7 be interesting to sow tbsi seed^i wrtb ® 
rale of totting the frmt which the t ies* ng 
such seeds will produce. This m intensaj 
work, and properly comes within the scope oiw 
experimenting amateur. If the sew _ 
planted in pots they will be exposed to «€ 
vicissitudes, and when strong enough wy* 
planted out when as thick as ones iBag ; 
which will be in the case of the w*m 
under good culture, in three yeaw, or perj • 
in some cases in two years. Those iti»* * ' 

to graft should be operated on in March* 
operation of grafting young healthy « 
stocks is a simple one, and w uswd y 
on what is called the whip-handle gjjf; * 
slice being cut off the aide of the stock « 
the head has been cut off almost close _ j - 
ground, and a similar slice being c * 
scion, and tbe two cut surfaces being vj c 
close to and fitted together. If one is 
than the other, then the bark on one si J 
scion must be formed to the bark o ■ , 
responding ride of the stock, or n ° . uJ - 
take place, and then the two must .. 
firmly together. Afterwards some 
clay must be applied, and lt ^ ji 
vantage if some earth in tbe shape ® ^ 

be raised around tbe grafts, as sucoew W 
upon the air being kept from the cut p* J 
the bark unites and circulation sets mrt. 
one to the other. Budding is ■ 

simple operation than grafting, an< * . ^ 
performed in summer, usually in Aug 8 
performed in tbe same way a9 R**® 8 g 
an incision in tbe bark in the side o . 
near the ground, slipping in a bud, an v™ 
a strand of matting round it a few VJ - 
is firmly fixed beneath tbe bark. ^ 
spring comes nund tbe stock can 
back to tbe bads, and the whole 
roots will then be set to work to ■ P? l 
single bud, and a very vigorous . i 
the result, which may either be tram 
form a standard, or be stopped wnen 
cient height to induce side-shoots to - 

to form espaliers, or whatever formj 
to adopt. Both in budding and graluDg 
, the success of those who do suocew 1 

IS 
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M p which is busy healing the wounded parts be 
dried up, and (hose parts perish for want of 
the necessary moisture. Again, after the young 
(hoots have burst forth, care is needed to pre¬ 
vent the wind blowing them off, or the matting 
mj be lacerating the swelling bark and may 
need loosening. These are details which, to the 
thoughtful man, will be self-evident 

Apple Trees from Cuttings. 

For raising small fertile trees of particular 
kinds, this is a very expeditious way. I have 
trees of the Hank’s Codlin that were pieces of 
several years’ growth when sawn off, bearing 
trees about ten years ago, and no matter how 
bid the seasons have beer), they have never 
failed to bear. I do not think this way of raising 
Apple trees, especially for small gardens, is 
appreciated as it ought to be, and it is not clear 
tome that a good many sorts of Apples, besides 
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them through and devouring the lower part of 
the flowers as soon as they begin to expand. 
Trapping is the only remedy. For a full and 
interesting account of the mole and its habits, 
gardeners should read “ StraDge dwellings,” by 


11892,-Apbides in the garden.-Would smy ex- 
pericnced correspondent give me advice how best to 
destroy aphides In the garden ? Last year they made 
their appearance flrat on a Bose tree, and then spread 
themselves over the whole of the vegetables in the gar- 
den—Brussels Sprouts, Carrots, Parsnips, Kidney Beans, 
and Gooseberry hashes. I have found some already on^a 


the Bev. J. G. Wood, one of the Sunbeam series, cineraria which has been out-of doors, and I should like 
price 6d.—J. D. to remedy the neglect which last year cost me so mueb.- 


11282—Annuals among* shrubs.— The 11393 _ 6lDKle wlld Daffodils becoming 

generality of hardy annuals would be suitable if double.’—Any reader of gabdkbiwg Jllcs • bated who 
the shrubs are not so thick as t® deprive them can give information about this and will give "is real 
of the necessary ament of light and air. The fol- hSu mIuV “Ctl ectln* «it£ 

lowing are good kinds: Mignonette, Eschscholtzia, S’& il isoften Stated that in some soil. 

Saponaria Linium grandiflorum rubrum, Silene the change from single to double really takes •“‘J; 
pendula, Limnanthes Douglas i, Bartonia aurea, J^hat is more remarkable, £**£*"* J® n § e 
Eutoca viscida, Candytuft, and Myosotis dissiti- den ff< DiffSdlL-C. Wolley Doi* 
flora. J. C. B. 11394 .—Palm dying.—Will someone tell me bow I 

11841. — Lllium auratum. — Yon must exercise can revive and keep a Palm that seems to be fast decay- 
patience for a few weeks longer, when the plant* will ing? I keep It in a room of ordinary tempwatnre. wd 
probably show above the soil. If they do not start into water It with slightly warm water. A shod time back 1 

I growth very soon, you may take it there Is something took It out of the pot as it seemed to be dying, tore 1 
wrong with them. There is no secretin the manner of mould away, and pot in a mix'nre of aerre t ’ g, *sn , 
potting, as this Is one of the easiest Lilies to grow.— and sand, but, instead of improving it seem ue ay ng 
f.D.E. Iu.crth.usver.-J, D C 

11285. - Insects in garden. -1 should advise 11 395.-Flowers all the I .* 

“ Hope” to remove the plants and sow the ground with nice sized garden, rather heavy soil, and am an u: 0i t 
lime, afterwards water it with lime water to kill those have a nice show of flowers all the jear round Upotmne. 
in.ects that remain in the soil, then dig and plant. The How shall I set about it? I have a email unheated green- 


i» winter planted a lot of cuttings of various 
***1 kinds of Apples. Old pieces a yard or bo long 
is? 1 ! with thick troncheon-like knobs at the bottom, 
ire the best to plant. They should be planted 
final;, bnryng a foot or so of the bottom, tread - 
e AjniiJ icg them in very firmly and mulching the sur- 
8» ~J face between the rows to keep the soil steadily 
**i-: j neijt and at an equable temperature. Apple 
trees raised from cuttings in this way are fibrous 
cil rooted, and as the trees draw their food from 
the surface the foliage, the blossoms, and the 
fruit all show a marked improvement from their 
food supply coming from a source more imme¬ 
diately influenced by the sun’s warmth. 

E. Hobday, 


4 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 


insects man remain in me ron. ineu uig uuu pmm,. xuo *•. - —--—■— ... ■ 

Box trees would not have died had they been planted at bouse, sun on It nearly all day. Would a stove n 
tti, proper uuon—O. K. J. 


11389 — Sparrows and Peas.— When I plant a row y . T h . vl . ... 

of Peas I stretch a single piece of black carpet thread up 11396.— Keeping Oleanders dwarf I have an 
the centre of the row and about 2 inches from the Oleander which 1 cut down last autumn, «nd I now want 
ground. Birds do not notice the black thread, but hop to keep it from growing too high ™ fomeone 

against it and with a scream of affright fly off. This kindly Inform me what I ought to do with it, and if it 
plan I have found effectual for many jcari.-G. H. "* '--- - 


will flower this year? I know nothing about the manage- 
raent of oleanders, and will be pleased for aDy Informa¬ 
tion.— Ebin. 

11397.— Roees weak —Last autumn I got some Bore 
plants from a nursery. They have thrown out a great 
many shoots not more than 2 Inches in leDglh. Most of 
, these had buds not larger than half a Pea. which I have 
11272. — Azaleas not flowering. — I grow my nlpped 0 fj aa they were so weak. What ought I to do to 
Azaleas in the greenhouse, and I put them out-of-doors I nlalte u lera flower? I shall be very thankful for any 
In May. I again put them In the greenhouse and repot information. The plants are In pota.—EBIN. 
them in August in peat, leaf-mould, and silver sand. r 


1133a—Marecbal Nlel Boses.—Boses of all kinds 
require abundant supplies of a*r. It is the want of air I 
that causes mildew, not the opening ft ventilators above 
them. Top and front ventilators ought to be opened as 
freely as possible.—J. D. E. 


J. R. 


11398 - Hyacinths permanently planted.— I 
ilanted this autumn a quantity of Hyacinths in a border 


11311. — Woodllce In frames -The best plan I round my house. Would it injure them in any way to 

have found to get rid of woodlice is to heat an ordinary j fave m in the ground from year to year, as I do not 

HJ59 rwj frroonV,n. aaucer and place it in the frame at night with about a want the trouble of takng them up and replanting them 

vOOl gr66IlhOUS6 The necessity tablespoonful of turpentine, the fumes of which will eV eryyear? When planting bulbs is it best to remove 

lo; i cement floor will depsnd very much on the soon clear the insecte away.—A. Hatches. the 0 ff ae t t or not ?—8. N. 

Btnation and exposure of the house. If the site 
on which it is built has been properly drained, 

1 .■ tad the toil is so open (bat there is no danger 
v of the surplus water which may get under the 
foundations rising up in the soil inside, there 
■ little occasion for cementing more than the 

1 . * * ... / • - ins. 

diam. Ins. 
top. deep. 

Sixteen* (16'.) -91-9 
Twelves (12 s) - 11J -10 

Eights (8 s) - 12 - 11 

Sixes (6 s) - - 13 - 12 

Fours (4’s) • - 15 -13 

Two# (2’») - - 18 - 14 


paths, and even this is only recommended on 


the score of cleanliness, and the ease with which 
thej can be swept and washed. The soil inside 
itch a hoise gives off moisture in a gradual and 
liable nanner, and when there is a full ex- 
fr 1 facre to the sun, there is no danger of damp. | 
• Bfit where, as io my case, the house is built on 


11813. — Striking Rose cufctlnea.—Bose cuttings 11399.—Planting out Carnations.—I have a Car- 
may be rooted now in a hotbed, or in July under hand- na tj on which I kept in a pot during the winter. I do not 
lights kept moist. I would refer “ T. H. to pige 83 In know of wbat kina it is. The stem is very thick. I saw 
GANDBNINQ of March 29 last.—G. E. J. it j n fl 0W er f snd the bloom was as large at that of a B< se. 

Sizes Of fl n war- pots — Thoa. c. S .~The following Might I plant it out now wiih safety, and in what kind 
h the siz-a of flower-pots-Chiswick standard (inside of soil?—F baoola, 

11400.— Double and single Stocks. - 


massure):— 

Ins. 

diam. Ins. 
top. deep. 

Thimbles • - - 2 - 2 

Thumbs - - - ■ 2$ - 2i 

Sixties (fOs) - - 3 - 3j 

Fifty-fours (54's) - 4 - 4 

Forty eights (I8’s)4i - 5 
Thirty-twos(32’s>- 6 - 6 , 

clay soil, and against a wall with a Twenty-four8(24>)8$ - 8 1 

fe*"! “fT"’ “ d with the floor^.t a | , h f Eo“ U .7o P P «/ , iil n ^ 

universally. 


h»tf level than the ground on the other side, it 
focoaei necessary, in order to have complete 
ttOEind of the state of moisture inside, that 
whole floor be cemented, and also the wall 
for some distance op. When this is done, and 
»i>?a more moistore is required than what rises 
by evaporation from the pots, pans of water can 
k pitted underneath the staging, and the water- 
icg-can may be used during hot weather. The 
6-feet radiator is somewhat local in its effect, 
giving too much heat to the plants near it, and 
to little to those at a distance. Where there 
It co other heating apparatus, it is useful in 
“bh of severe frost, when all that is wanted is 
» hep the temperature above the freezing 
ill; but, so far as my experience goes, neither 
nor the oil-ftoves are to be recommended for 
, Ituiooi heating, unless piping of some km 
ji earned round the front, and at least one 0 
|k ride vails.—S. B. 

IBS -Draining a Sfarden.-The drains 
lit be dog 3 feet deep, and about 7 ja 
*rt. The cost of digging them, | Haves. 

Jinch drain pipes, and making 8 00 Th g 
told be fid. or 7d. per rod, 5} J ia 
Not the pipes, each of fern a foot 
&23i. to 30s. per 1000. If you b*veno w 
Sll ton most provide one -a main 
tail cm at X3 per 1000 ie required .—. 


-----How soon 

is a double Ten-week Stock discerned from a single Stock, 
and how? I mean how soon after the eeedlings have 
been pricked out preparatory to being planted out in 
their permanent beds. I want, if possible, to get all the 
doubles together.—S. H. 

11401.—8pireea japonica.— I have some plants of 
this in bloom in a greenhouse; the luat is about 60" 
They have been w« 11 watered, but the tips of the leaves 
turn brown, wither, and drop off. If any reader could 
tell me the cause, I should be obliged —J. S. 

11402.—Black fungus.— The plants in my green 
house are very much affected by a kind of black fiimnis 

Wi 11 anmorano toll m» a mr. 1, » T_v. 'HU1, 


iSSSSSjS sagsatei 

rules to recommend any kind of mow ng machine or any ii403.-WeedB on paths.-Can anyone recommend 
maker. It would be inviduou# of us to do so. We have a mode of eradicating weeds in carriage drives aM 
heard both machines you allude to spoken of as being garden paths? Is there any solution of arsenic Si 
very good ones. phuric acid, or other poisonous drug to drive these 

Jf(« IF.-No doubt the small blooms are caused by the torments hence ? eedsb. 

nrfrnnture blooming of the plant, which ha. been kept 114C4 -Propagating Genistas. -I have n tr M 
E warm The wood also was probably not well ripened called Genista. It bears small yellow blossoms Jmt 
K Snin.--!/. Heather .—A full answer to your to the Laburnum Could ab/reado, tellZ hn- f" 
mestion wnuld take up more space than we could spare, propagate It? I have tried cuttings which loS .11 h i? 
Sderi^g “he information would be only useful to a for a time, but eventually wither.-W. H .jSinmJ 8ht 
limited number of our readers 11405.- Passion flowers In the open ^ 

-the Pa-slon Flower (Paasirtora cccrulea)b?t?n*i r r Can 

sir? I tried (o grow It last year b!T Zn th « 


_ 1 provide on 

JiiipifMati3perl000 
:IU;o-Mol08.-"J- 0"J.® Moles 

lloiie dq«rit te» h „„/ w „ c hi 
nntinly on 
“(food whatever. 


redators m veRe - 

earthwormaand W ^ fie]d 


The 


^JtoblJTleS'ito* ,”*D<ny •I’llflui De» b olV!b»nth?i,\“°)b7no2 e r.^n‘hoaBh r to t | "“U 

ProbablyA see g recelve d weremuch shrivelled. are very shsrt in Hie stem, and the r y nume rous* 

lodes verna ; 2 Lami ui nia^ T riteleia uniflora.- 11407.—Dodecath«one from 

oide.-^-nnot ’name plant, from leave* and way can I best raise Dodecatheon raed^ffr d '" In "hat 

S'phva .—We ca "“ h end ft plant or else flowere and in what v<il and situation would it «n5 i?A r o . m #p ed. « nt j 
pieces of root. Either send a pi U nee d shelter in the winter ?-Fbaq£S d beat ? Does 

—-- , Dy 

queries. ‘j” 0 b * ,t ■ t<Kk ■>» 

11409 -Rhubarb burstino. ^ . Ddl&n 

wha^ls the cause of the skin offish Sgg ««y 

liiio.-Sowinar Fern aeed 

enough to tell me how to eow\«Jh. ,^ ona 8on e h a 
or Bibt,on Fern ?-K. A. F Weda 01 ^eris ^ r b ® 


„orrl«n nath —The paths of my 
11391.—Grubs JD? j th t jj^on loosening the soil . w _ 
little garden are edged w ^ «n immense number I W - D - 

sSffsJ 

I sowed.*2,7 . during the winter 


they very d 
nunis, < " 


re in tre which r^T p fla ch '/f ed - u ‘his the work 

o hP- *uiack-flY on PgJJS, remedy ? I have killed 
hVobacco 1 "ew days they 


' aerrm. 


Mud 


lata, 


are as I H4M. 




lHii.-MUllpods and eRrth 
the difference between mllHMdf .^Obtns ^ tv. 

.re both equally injuriou. tott^ 11 "Sior^W U 
-Culture Of zinnia. . * a - ' a »J 


in the open it b?J^« # Mme. 
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POULTRY. 


Brahmas. — Norite .—We do cot know that 
there is a pin to cho se between the light and 
the dark varieties of this breed as far as general 
utility goes. The only advantage the latter 
would possess over the former in your particular 
case, would be that the dark plumage is better 
adapted for a small run near a town, as it does 
not show the dirt much, whereas the light 
plumage would quickly get very soiled. The 
dark Brahma is, we fancy, rather the better 
layer of the two, but we may be wrong. Both 
are excellent winter layers, and good sitters 
and mothers. A pen of Brahmas should not 
consist of so many birds as many other varie- 
lies, four hens to one cock is a good number 
where the eggs are used for sitting. Of course, 
where they have unlimited Grass run, more 
hens may be allowed the male bird. We are 
afraid you have left it too late in the year for 
successful hatching, as by the time you have 
got your birds and hatched yonr first lot of 
chicken May will be far advanced. It is use¬ 
less expecting late hatched birds to mature into 
fine specimens. February or, at latest, March 
is the right time for hatching Brahmas. We 
should procure the hens from one good breeder 
and the cock from another, so that there be no 
relationship. Do not go in for cheap stock 
birds. It is nonsense to imagine that yoa can 
breed good birds for anythiog but the best of 
parents, and these latter, like every other mar¬ 
ketable domestic live stock, are sure to fetch 
their value. If you gave 10s. each for the 
pullets and £1 for the cock you ought to obtain 
good birds, but even at that price do not 
imagine you are going to get prize winners. 
We certainly think the Brahma fowl in many 
respects superior to the Cochin, although it is 
closely allied to that variety. Perhaps its 
greatest superiority is as a table fowl, and we 
have no hesitation in saying it is a better layer. 
You appear surprised that there are not more 
than two varieties of the Brahma, whereasthere 
are quite half a dozen of the Cochin, all vary¬ 
ing in colour of plumage. We hope fanciers 
will never attempt to produce so many with the 
Brahma, it only means sacrifice of general 
utility .—An da lusian. 

Sick poultry.— E .—The first case men 
tioned by you, in which the ben mopes about 
and refuses to eat, is, unless any signs of 
disease are present, that of consumption. The 
most general cause of this debility and wasting 
away is found in breeding from the same stock 
year after year. Therefore if you desire to 
prevent your chickens from all going the same 
way, you will, before batching more, procure a 
little fresh blood, say a oockerel or two, from 
some other breeder. Chronic cough or cold often 
ends in the gradual wasting away of the victim. 
We should confine the hen in a warm, dry place, 
and give half a teaspoonful of Parrish’s chemical 
food (any chemist will supply it) morning and 
evening. Feed on the very best, including meat 
or chopped egg—in fact, anything which you 
think will strengthen the bird. The second 
case, in which a cold is very apparent by the 
rattling in the throat, will probably end in con¬ 
sumption. Treat as above, adding a little 
glycerine and nitric acid to the drinking water. 
Give soft food only, plentifully sprinkled with 
cayenne pepper.— Andalusian. 

Log weakness In fowls.—The peculiar 
growth of the scale® on the legs of yonr fowls, 
which stood out and formed knotty lumps just 
above the feet, was nothing whatever to do with 
leg weakness or rheumatism. It is a disease 
called Elephantiasis, and is the work of an 
insect under the scales. It is not at all dan¬ 
gerous, end, unless appearance be studied, may 
be left alone. It is, however, easily cured by 
first washing the feet well in strong soda water 
and soft soap, using a nail brash freely, and 
“i„ k ; De off with the fingers aU pieces of scales 
which come off easily. Then anoint well with 
snlphnr ointment, ot a preparation known as 
' Foster’s ointment." Two or three such treat- 
ments will generally effect a cure.—A ndilu- 

8I Fowla not laylnjf.-— IF.—We can only 
srurgast that the fowls yon purchased were old 
onS*or yon woald surely have obtained more 
Peers’ from pallets when once they commenced to 
bff your feeding is very good, and yj™did 

{yell to give bat little or none of We are 


decidedly of the opinion that it is not fit for 
laying stock, except in very small quantities. 
We should give three meals a day in your case, 
as the birds have no chanoe of picking up any¬ 
thing, but the mid-day meal must only be a 
slight one, say half a handful of light grain per 
head. Do not be alarmed at the time taken by 
the Andalusian hen in laying, as although two 
hours and a half is certainly a long time to be 
on the nest, yet as long as she does lay and 
looks none the worse for it, you had better let 
well alone.— Andalusian. 


Tounfr pigeons.—I think that the reason that 
“T. H. B. "B» cannot breed pigeons ta that th*y are 
bothered with vermin. Whitewash the nests and put a 
little carbolic acid in the whitewash or sue “ Senitam,” 
which can be had from almost anjr chemist. Or he may 
have rata about; If so, nse some cement and broken glass 
to stop any holes that may be found. -R. T. Bbckstt. 

Oochln fowls.— I keep pare bred buff Cochins, and 
this year find that, although my hens at first laid dark- 
brown eggs, now the eggs sre quite light snd not at aU 
like usual Cochin eggs. Can any reader tell me why this 
In f 1 keep my hens In a large run. part of which Is 
covered lo, and they have plenty of green food erery 
day.—T oby. 


THE TWO BEST WINDOW FERNS. Fob- 

A itiebum setosum and l>r tomtom fslnsliiw wflh 
cheater__ 

CTARDY ORCHIDS.—12 choice kinds, inchd- M 

J-L Inc >lz exotic, with cultural Instructions, raitiam tree. 
for Be.—F. W k H. BTANBFIBLD, Sale, star 

T ARGE-FLOWKRED, double Ivyleaved 

JJ Pelargoniums; the most beautiful f L 
Bix good kinds, tree, forts.; twelve for 
8TANBFIBID *%!« 

CATALOGUE UF FERNS for 

end*. with engravings erf new and tare vi 
p«r*d eoecially for this Catalogue In the matter of 
Tern* this Cat Ao 
i pet i nr to any ot 
F W. h H. 8T 


TTAK1KGATKD-LKAVKD PLANTS, tc., 

V Ida. per luO 4*. par dosen M. eeth.-Hoa<paaUmo( 
sort*, including ee'ertl variegated leaved; Deutilu, rest 
double,whit* double, variegated leaved; Hydrangeas, nato*d; 
Jasmtaum frutioana and officinale; Spire* uietola' 

, and Tnnnbergt; Rosemary, Uu, buihf; 8nov> 
ball; PerwloXle, new silver leaved and double roae flower; u 
Lilac, white, do , he.; 12 vara, fine variegated-leaved hardy Y 
plant*. Sc., he.; Vienna, dwarf, and Greuadin Omatiow; I 
Kambneaa In van. 
strong, Sa. dozen; 

H. BOliMKLZKR__ __ 

on own roota »Dd grafted- VioUts finwt ah)w and fun 
Paotiet- alngle named Dahlias, Hollyhocki Inert named. 


Good Things k Good Plants 

KTEW GERANIUMS or 1883 (Pennon’s).-Ida 

m Walters, Ootavla, Mr*. Robertson, Aloides, HermisJas. 
Omphale. Orestes, Daphne, Is. 3d. each, the set for 6s.; out 
tiogs half priee. 

WeW DOUBLE NASTURTIUM, now ready,. 

Is as double aa a Roae. No amateur should he without 
this ohvming plant. Three plants. Is.; la. 61. per dozen 

ABUilLONS, 1883 (George).—Km 


. mperor, 

Lustrous, Scarlet Gem, purpurea. Brilliant. King ot 
Roses, la. 6d. each, 7s. 6d. the set; 12 choice selected kinds, 
4< ; 6 2a 6d. 


A UKICULAS.— Nice sturdy plants from a 
XL choice collection of alninta h doaen ; 6 la. 91; 3, la. 


TCTlfiW”NASTU ATIUM FLAME, quite 

Lv novelty, brilliant scarlet, bloom* at every point 
This variety is fortraining_2 plants 1* 6d. 


KjEWSINGLE DaHLIAS.-Mv collection of 

theae ate the beet in com me roe. 3i dos.. 6 for Is. 94. 

HER A NIC MS of Sterling Merit —50 pltntB in 
VT 60 varltiir*, 10*.: 26. 6s ; 12. 3s.; 12 varieties for 
wi nter Hramiog 4s . 6, 2s 31 ; p utting* half prioe 

¥EW FUCHSIAS, 1883, now ready,-Beauty 
-Li of Cliffs Hall, Ley's Rival. Mrs Bright. Mrs King, 
Harriet Lye. Thomas King. These »re grand additions; the 
set 4s , la. each. I can also supply the new Fuchsias Presi¬ 
dent. Magnum Bonum. and Mrs. Randle 91., the 3 Is. fd. 
12 Choice Double la 6d., 12 Choice Single fa. 6d.; cutting* 
half prioe. 

IY/TARGUERITES, Blue, Yellow, and White, 
-Lu. floe varieties 3a. dos. 6 Is 91, 3 Is. Heliotrope* 
Garfield, White Lady, and other choice sorts 2s. 6d. dos I 
Is. 6d.. 3 Is. 

XTEW IVY-LEAF PELARGONIUM^.—Uut- 
Lv tiogs warranted to name —MadamsfCrousse. Anna 
Pfitzer, Comte de Choiaeul. Mdlie. ImUe Galle. Globe 
d'Orleana. Mdlie. Jeanne Wouters. Lucie Lemoioe. Barab 
Bernhardt, M. ihibus, Comlesse Choiaeul, Mrs. H OannelL 
Konig Albert. Three. Is 6d. ; six, 9a ; twelve, 3a 


*PORGET-M E-NO f.—The variety here offered 

1 blooms from May till November; intense blue, verv 
large truis. thrives beat in a shady portion on a heavy soi 
■»h"rw nothing e*ae will thrive 2«. M dozen ; R, la 6d. 


V httBiSNA, Ice Plant, Ageratum, lrerine 

Iindenl, Coleus new klnda, Lobel'a beat dark blue, 
summer Opening Chryaanthero uma . la. fd. dez-n 


F LOWER SEEDS.—Genuine seeds in penny 
paoketa and upwards, 100 packets, 7a.; £0, 4s ; 12, It.; 


J A M E 

FLORIST AND 8EED8MAN, 

South Knighton, Leicester. 
i o Packet^ flovver sekDs^bi 

l/w Is., Including Asters, Stooks, Balaams, Nem 
Canterbury Belt Wallflower, Phlox DrummondL i 


t free 


'etna this Catalogue »» dec! *red by high S’llboritlva lobe fag 
r outer trad* Uat yet i v ’ " ‘ 


raNBFIRLD. i 


; vteona, await, ana ureaaain uwnauom; i 
an» variegated and others, stmeg; Yoseai, ,r i 
a; Pan Palm*. 10s. dos* o; all can lag* fm- 11 " 
1R k CO, 71. Waterloo *tratt, Olatgov. toast 



Canterbury Bell. Wkiifiower, Phlox DrummondL Oyanus 
minor. Mignonette, Scarlet Linum, Nasturtium*, ho -S B 
CROSS. 440. B oroug h Road, Birkenh-ad 


MUSICAL HOMES] 

THE “ORCHESTRONE" 

Prioe 3s. each, or 26 Btempe. Carriage Sre# 

A Sample Inetnmrtt m(,j 
Carriage Fru wltA IS otr 
fully tdteUd paper die 
w* IshcnbecMiytdailfl 
at deeirrd. 

The Oichtstrons is t 
and eharmteg ins 
that any persoo t 
without findf or I 
r thus the poweKor i 
ft becomes on an equdi 
practicil mwlcian* a 
UornimQ a ■ate of mat 
The orchwirooeeisif 
altered and sdiattsdlcM 
that »he melody y 
may be deepkudtw 

Vio’oncello, plaintive aa the Flute, or melodioui 8 
C.arionette. 

The price o( the Orcheatroae placet it withto the It 
ail and no home can be dull where one's favourite * 
either ottered, oper*tie. dance or tong) can follows* 
aa trequt n'.ly aa det ired 
The Orcheatrone harmonises beantlfttUy with u 
Harp. o» Violin and L> not affected by a damp aim 
it is *I*o very compact tnd nicety polished on the ot 
Address : 

ARTHUR FOSTER, SecreUiTi, 

The Engliah Orcheatrone Compesy. u 
WorRa: WOOD GREEN, LONDON,] 

DOG BISCUIT! 

BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURE® 

SAVE EXORBITANT PROFITS. 

MEAT DOO BIBOUITS. 

PLAIN .Jk 

Quantities of 9 cwt. and upwards, 1*. pw 0 
Terms: Cash on Delivery. 

The above are warranted made from the a 
some material*, the fl^ar being precisely the same 
our fine ship biscuits. . 

Free on rail at Liverpool, or carriaor RAID wMfffi 
in the kingdom, la. 6<L per cwt. extra- '1 

HENRY WRIGHTtCl 

(Late Wright and SouthelL) 

Established 121(1 ,m 

SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTUBl 

LITERPOOJ 

Works ; VULCAN RTRaET snd POBTEB 8 
Offloe: MKRMKV CHAMBERS 


per dos.: great variety of bedding plants cheap; Palms lW 
2 1 * bofboolcm, 3 f*>et high, 3i. to clear: all carriage free — 
B . B CRQ38. Pe n»by Nu»aery. Borough Road Birkenhead. 

24 DKVONSHIKE FERNS, n amed Yarietie,, 

, . .1 '*■ V" pl*ni* M. exm. with wpukte cultural 

instructions tor each sort, and particulars otthesoil it crows 
beat Id, suitable, for pots or outdoor ooltnra u.|, , 

(Asplenium Trichomanea). blaok Maiden hab ^Junlemum 
Adiantum nigrum). Plante with wood yAapientura 

bS^Sffia^JAMls' OG I LVIE < B2!Lt^J* d ^ronj 

new in colour, very distinct s* quile 

®®NRY IBViNG, PJnt-claM Cfrtiftete JLH.S 
richest coloured variety ret ruined B.H.3., 

J . L.TOOLB, rer, ueve/ij 

know lodged to be the moat lortlw ee, ! 1 * hioh •«- 

The usual discount to the trade Cash wiM? in oaUivatioa. 
Coleuses on application — °’ dw - Liat of 

.KINO. Seed 

QK^TUNA AC AU LIS, 3,3<i im-~ 

M, TropKolum, 91 each; Pink.sL«r' J* ’ scarlet 
PENER. LisnadOJ, Arp#*^ 8pir »*. M. each .—gar 


pVJERY MAN HUS OWN llNlLyt: 

D lug Tools, free by paroela post. Is. 9dL—THEN 
TOOL CO.. Aston. Birmingham. 
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CLAYS 
FERTILISE! 

I® the Manure that ii u?ed by all fhep 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, wad G? 
throughout the United Kingdom 
7 lbs. 14 lbs. 2S lb*. ! 

Pit*, U„ bags 2s. 6d. 4s 6d 7a. 6d. 1 

CL AT & LBVB8L1 
Temp le Mill Lane, Str atford, Lend 
Q.REENHOUSES FOR EVKBVBOg 

a bouses from 70i., oomplete Ten* 

™ oent Illustrated Catalogns J 

w£^ 1 'iy” < sS™ ULTUaAL vonSSr ■ 

Original from 

PENN STATE 








^ lUusfrafed 
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BEQI8TKRKD AT THE 
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AS A NEWSPAPER. 


ONE PENNY. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 , 1884 , 


’ TWTARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-30 dozen bed- 

J-v.1 din r planfor one gmn-a, composing 10 dozen best 
assorted Geraniums (*ione north the nu ney) and 20 djzen 
various, comprising Futbiias. Douole and Single Dahlias. 

Petunias. Ph/ox Drummoudi, Ktocks, Asters, Lobelia. la., 
lc. Read, 1st Maf. and sent out in strict rotation, a cord 
in? to or^er. Package deluded. Oa h wi h order — T. 
HAWRJNrt, f.R.H.H Hillirgdon H<ath Uxb idge 
TTETKaF BEdLUNG PL IMS. — Hawkins' 

V/ Collection is a marvel of cheapners; 3) dozen well- 
grown as* tied plants enfflci nt to make a moder-tt^s zed 
garden •va’rtiful for the whole year, can he had for 1 guinea. 

-f HAWRtNS. F R H fi . HiUitisdo He th. Uvhrldge. 

TV/TAhwVhL OK (J-HhlAKJNE^S.— Seventh year 
of the dirtribution of Hawkins’ weil-kn wn Gu nea 
Collection of Beddin* Plants Hundred" of tc-stimonia s, 

[ speaking in the high**, t pra'*e of this Col cction, can be seen, 
ae the hiursen, Hi 11'ngdon Heafch.Uxbridge._ 

pHKAP BEDDING PLANTS.—To save dis- 

\J anointment order at occe Hawkins’ Guinea Col e.tion, 
unrivalled ir point o mt-rit, and forming one of the greate.t l 
flor» t argaios of the d“y.—T. HAWKINS, F.B.H.S., 

Hilbrgr?o n Heath Uxbridge _J 

MARVEL OF Cu EAUNEsS. —r-atisf, cfcion aDpli 7 tt ^ n 

XVJL guaranteed in the pu cba*e of Hawkins <#uin«s Col- - - - — — 
lection. 30 dozen w- j ll-t , a*d«ued plan s, including naok ge, J UTTOi 
fori Guinea -T HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. O tions. i 

flHEAP BIDDING PLANTS.- Geraniums ^P/ j ic a t i oa 

U Mrs. Pollock Mis Turner, Black Douglas. Mar hal QUTTUJ 
McM lioo, and other choice varhgttes, 3a. dj* ; Happy ING 


QUTTON’S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 

O PIPLOMK D’HONNBUR AM-tTEBr>AM, 1883. 

QUTTON’S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 

O Special Gold Medal . Melb ourne. 1880._ 

QUTTON’S PRIZE LAWN GRASS SEEDS, 

O Prizs Medal, Paris 1878. __ 

QUTTON’S GRASS SEEDS FOR GARDEN 

O LAWNS. Per bushel. 28 1 . ; per gallon 3s. 3d 


f’S GRASS SEtDS FOR TENNIS 

1. Per bushel. 22a. 6d " ‘ 


QUTTON’ 

O LAWNj 


per ga'lou. V 


QUTTON 8 GRA8S SEEDS FOR CRICKET 

O OSOTTN-DS P*r bush*'. 20" • gylon 9» 9d_ 


' Kindle. A each: Lord Wolseley (1883) Is. fid. V. f wIrTVfl 
; tnJtr wleeted exhibition varieties of double Fuchsias -T w i w 

iltvilw ditto dog's varieties, 2a. fid.; fifty single and i lHJkAK B*iD 
■*> Fn^haia* lo fifty varieties, the beet in cultivation, \J g ue h„,hy plat 
wV'dlh ^ *11 P 1 * 1 ^ catalogue — j, ; T one ia K 

JL CB OffE. Boleyn Nursery Upton, Forest Gate, K rtn T - T HA WKI W 

EffiAS'i DKACiEWASII— Four distinct t jilKAP bt,D 

H'l-iMOf easy cul<l»»tion-congest*, amaOilis. term!- '- 4 the finest etra 
h fciitssa, etc n'cs sturdy lit Is plants by poet 2*. ; in Dwar Incurved or 
I Mt li -W. M. UBOWfUoleyu Nursery. Upton, Forest 


piaits — T HAWKiNS Him gOon weatn uxonuge_ 

_ ._nfigAe BEPl’lNG PLANTS.-Stocks fro 

tlcriioits! ABBIICONS M- Sea let Gem, 0 .p»eddbpL», is *J r J 

4 Mast rtd (keg 1883) la; six selected and dis- Is. dot, Verhnjas. ^ w ^xNA, Hillingdon Heat 

* u.tia. Bet,ie ds N ig* Anne Boleyn. Coronet, >* doz ; Peiilla. lsdot i.intnau 

N«t *e. h.; rix isrgw plants 6s. Hee Catalogue — Uxbridge. -----—- T 7',~ 

5 f|n«* Bolds >nrse»v Upton. Konst Gate. K. _ 0| y a tctTTTTS.—T he be»ut>ful gold-lacc 

©Sl'M «KA01 lUOTM, ike choicest 

*»t»r mt out for rears; clusters of white flower* White and YeUow and ^ M ar ie Louwe, 3a do 

.Vcmry, rpton Fonat Oa'e, K. 7THRAN TdJfiiltJAfS.—of tne choices 

SllSSR.15 S; SS HAWKlVe. HilltaeCoo Bi.U 

SHfl W {iak. C** a^. e~ ^H^B^MkkKCAr-pLANTS. -Bee 

g n C Ba;^ ns^r t ESttme* 

ae^Tm e n i 

FwitBiU.a*. ____ and Fancy pelargoniums Just comim 

jEOSIlKtJOTS, now etertmg mto. ° b ! 0 S,‘‘prS fc. aI WK1Na ’ r RH “ 

“vfi^UT^m^rone plant, of thi. beeotl. 

UU1K01 __ — r^uTts m 

jpsridProcsd-ThoW^*. thorough boon In fjELAROONlU^ * , _ j n t 0 bloom, allthechoicest 

£ f,SS jJjMt SSk» ™ HmiMd0D 

surpasses 

feSssssAsr ti.br,^ . i 


■Whole- 
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—-“ ...»U1 IT IMPLY NOTE.—An y ply U, eto. 

Fin wars that Everybody oan grow mu n ticf»otonr on receip t mo ney « ono ® 

Flowers inai. 8UC J eedwlt h. mobSSP sea.FuiwoodJ^estam^^—eiy-^oDe 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES, BSgJgggSfc™ 

T * -xt m Q ^‘rvr’-VoffsVV^ - 

PLANTS^^^ 


AND 


Rooted Cuttings. 

- mi , — "Sttssfsss? -- ."T ^ 

SSSvWBsassaM SBLSggl'gggg gSigHilg 

for 4s. _p.i*Twonlams: most beautiful to pCnt; stosk Umi^ th«foroj»rly ordess reQ cj UJt * n tb«naxn mlxrffna 

IplfsiKSi ^saBtr- - 1 ^- 

S^ssysssssss £^fefe^^' tj Kg!g * L " iStii5 f, s^=?s£!si~ 


THE- 

never oat of flower In a v**® Too much oannot be 


COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL, 

39, WATO LOO SOAP. LOW OM, 81 

f#S|*gs^g& 

So ke* aeSStto flowers with t roe Mlbxb 
rartaTP rimula, etc, 7* 6&. gpecketa b.— — 

In arraoged with c»re- end contain awry Iftwai mm « 


write,,: “puntsarr.v.uu,««*-’ M^cB OICE ‘^med fruehaiaa, to ■ includ e 

fe?*TS§tl§ «eSsr iSmSss ^ ^^^ qS^ ^ 81 ^ ■ 

cuttingirind am*wjllpleased” Bloom Dro . VIOLAS.-Twelve _pl*nta Of the bBSUtlfuimne fKRN«. ™ir*r°S 


kiiv well grown and literally bushy Fulwood. mwn --- ; ■ - . — Vi .caries, 

-ay-: V IO vU 8 t^ T .T^«v^^LS t&OTK 

sa flasar: Wf&AlU SJL JL- IdLx 

»» 4 Kxlo* 1 * twM* wllh c CHOICE namad chryfantbeniom.^ V«l)f<u« 

feiBXMistfe lsg~SSSgS£“ 

If-jes^gi^s §^S=sKS^S4S 

s sat “Si; "ssuifsassw ssfaasfah« aoor*.i-»°* 


DEDDU5G PLANTS.-CatologMM*'*;;-,- 

j^T&jrsgg g f Sa^fer- 
B abs«£ «= v - - 

7i. per ICO. Bee catalogue, Jre* 


v . Wltuaue i*. 

^b*ou'“dlmber Traf»olam th. P«r I 
•on (own ■> -'■*> s new before offered^** ,e, b 5t31ffli I 
bloomer winter and eummer: leaves da*k oopper be^aUrdly 1 
laci Mated; flower brilliant orimnn rl»»*e 

2. eaoh, free; Quite hardy for outdoor, and extremely effeo 

^loadstone’s Vs getab'e M arrow and Ridge Cucumber pjante, 
bmtrerUtie*. Pair strong plants (rroperly hardened for 
planting In open airl 2«. free; »li plant* 5s. . ., 

P Cob®* loaudens, handsomest most rapid greTOhouw clim¬ 
ber, bear 4 large parole bell.: -xtre strong p'aats, pair, 1«. 91, 

“Lo^ne f .V”^%* P ^a«rf. ».J ? lor enmnw .nd 

•ssas^RSai^af^rsTf 

planted In line* and masses eery brilliant Rosen, 2a. 3d., 
or 100 olumps 8 < «d., oatrisge paid. Ohe«). cle*r 
Laced and shew Pinks, six, in named varieties, shortly 

bl ‘Loaditonbe Mlmulus, gorgeoaily striped, eix large plants 

^ L*vidatoue’s Tee ,<lantv lorely for garnishing, leaves re¬ 
sembling blotches ice. Rix plants Is Cd. free. 

Carnation Grenadln, three sturdy seid togs, Is. 21 ., nee, 
useful brilliant scarlet border Carnation. 

Doable Geraniums in scarlet, white, pink, one each, 
strongly rooted. 2 a W.; busby plant* 

Mel »u plants, read* for loamudi *te planting in frame . 
Bromham RaU and Malrern Hall Cox’s Golden Gem, one 
plant eaoh variety, 3s 6 d., oarefally packed tin box; six 

^CwOo^OU Plan’s —Thb universally .popular plant lends a 
a great charm and grace to the small*** garden; with green 
foliage, per d «en. 6 *. (id ; with deep red foliage, 7a 61 per 
dozen, ready to plant out for eflNot. 

Cannae flee plane* class' ohta Jy 10s. 6 d. per dozen; two- 
year-old tubers and very strong. 

Loa istone’s spotted Foxgloves, to bloom thb season. 
Dosen, 2s 31 ; ftO. 8 i 6 d Cheap clearance. 

Loadstone’s Rorkete, purple and white, useful for catting; 
very sweot. D -ten large plants. 2a 3d. 

Hollyhocks nhater’s), noted, brilliant colouring, extremely 
flne plants, uosen ; six, 3»- 
Pansies K ng of Blues Snowflake, Pu*ple Perfection. 
Cloth of Gold Giant Purple. Princees llexaudra. King of 
Pansies. Magpie. Rmprms, all sturdy plants, showing bloom. 
Dozen. 8 s 6 d. ... . „ a 

Loadstone’s new Fuchsia, the Stella, never before offered 
tor sale, dwarf growing, dense, and hardy; especially suit¬ 
able for hanging baskets, rasas, pots; well established plant 
oalour bright mageota, Prioe Is. 9d. 

Loadstone's now noted Pansy. Pluto, perfectly black re 
semblii g riche-t velvet ; thr.e floe plants. Is. 3d. Lord 
Beaoonsfleld. splendid new indigo blue, same prne. 

Loadstone’s rapid sh^wy climbers. Oolites -oandens, two 
plant), is 91 ; scarlet Tropse »ium LobbUnum. six. Is. 9d 
These wilt ’'loom very early OanartensU twelve for Is 91 
Perennial Phloxes, in new, Quite distinct colours, per dozen 
tx 64 

Klootlaua afflnls, quite the prettiest greenhouse novelties 
nreduees freely large white blossoms. Most delicious fia 
irranoe' one spray will perfume greenhouse. Can be grown 
either ta or oqtdoors with but ordinary conveniences or skill. 

8 t Chmanthemums 1 —Six ’incurved, six Japaueee varieties, 

M Tc£ p^anU^^nomwi'Veaves, grand for produolng 
troSSdeffeots, guden or conservatory, four flne plant* 

(tom 4 (W to 6 (Ml to hetefal- S top»fecMj hoiS,. Steoo, I 
plants for growing on, four for 2 s. oa. l 

Cheqaes and P.O.O. to be made payable to . 

vr„ loadstone 

(THE LADY FLORIST), I 

ROMFORD, H 8 SHX. 
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DARE HOLLY FERN with thoing, perfectly 
Li hardy plant Is , tree ; two. Is «d.. free, t Urnc to 
plantT m crowns have not yet thrown up new fronds. very 
prett y.— MOBLEY It CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

OHOICE SINGLE DAHLIAS, Is. 6d. dowrn 

\J free; ni-e UUle seedling planto which. 

in a frame, or oold gremhouse m*ke flue plante for g ring 

out in may. We supplied sendings to A. Cieafb, E«Q • , 

Q do, CoMTare. Lst y*-ar, and bis UMolioited t- sUmo- 

nisi: “Single Dthlias which 1 got fr bin ®* r, » 
were abootuie lovedest things 'bat o > d b « seen, extiwns ly 
florider us and of dazxl ng^ieaxttv TVey bloomed *U. he 
summer and aut-mn until a>e In N v*mber. —MORLEY ft 
QO. Fnleood. Preston 


** reaoy, ow«—— 
plant* also lHhlla* 
oi dering ei»ewheta 


PERNS lor Glats La.-e8. — Todea uuperba, 
T 2s lOd, free Ue artlc * 'art Issue o OARrgKiwoL 
This iswit bout doubt th. l--»llest. Vilnay |f e T nft TO * 1 ''• 
Todea pellucida, 3s 61.. free -MORLEY ft CO . Fulwood. 

Pres’-on ___ rj -. 

PARIS D^ISlEb (Marguerite ). — Beautiful 

A blue-grevn f ullage; flowers white wt»b yell^r 

Rule did for cutMog; three nioe plant* Is. 3d., free.- 
MORLEY A CO., Faiwo'id, Preston. 


otdering el»ewhera _Tjst HOT 

OLlMBr KS, hardy wa 

\J ready. All are ^hoit 

The catalog ue also oootto lnajiri** 

DRONZE MEDAL awarded to^8 H for 

D ion of hardy out ^.“"o riiScate sSard -6 h| 

- . i. string 16M. O^riinosw ^ 


B xjirty. London, 
the Royal Botanic 
of hardy cut . "' a w 

Waterloo Koad. Londop^o E 


Beesbot^-— 

w arerioo --——— u__ gnnOQP 

series. Wor c~«'cr_ --—^rr^re W* 

| 2e. 6d.. carriage pahL-M. Y&BJt*. % w_ 

don, N.W. 


___ don* N.W . - i 

«l in.mil VIHGINA LK. 

- tr*vh::Z -- 


MORLEZ m UU„ raiWQ'»u,jirsM/u. _____ 

poit FILLING UP and hiding ugly cornera in 
X g-eenhooses. - No matter how . bad* the beautiful 
Tntdescamlaa have no equal; grow In any g e nb Mire 
room; charming for hanging pots or bmakt-ts In wl a*»' 
Grow h rapid and grac. tul; ttands sas. Thr.e diff r 
'varieties to Include biool.»r. la. 3 d free; al*o suitable for 
fg^lr^no itnre -M«>Rl EY ft CO , Fulwood, Pre ston._ 

oTJFERB BEb ON I AS three tabe^a. la. 6d., 
IJ free. Stock limited. Six. 2s 6 d.. free; 12 4a 6 d. free, 
with eultoral dliections. The e exquisite and easily-grown, 
wax-llke flowers should find a Place in every greenhouse | 
mij Mnit naeful for bedding out.- MOJ 


E cfusely. six. ns, *mn 

•ad London B w _—-tM 

rix. Bs j thr* 2 s 6 d carriage paia_ 

Bo>.d London. N.W --- r^T g | 

D“WJSZK2g:xt$r*J 


W»*-, 4 »« „.ionla Ond a place in every greennou*^ 

oold or otherwise. Most useful for bedding oak- MORLEY 
ft CO., Fulwood. Prt ston ._ __ _ 

MIGHT SCENTED STOCK.— Thw little 

ll flower emits a delicious perfume onoe the sun goes 
d .wn, eiperially strong after rain, wlU then scent the whole 
garden: h*rdy. but can oe grown in pots ; Med ?d and Is Id 
per packet: should be grown in every garden —MORLEY a 

QO . F'>lwood PrH.ton. _ 

TO choice Greenhouaj Plants, 2a. 9d., free, all 
i 14 different eo^lds ot two greenhou-c Ferns one olimb- 

Ina Rwiinl. nn, MubumiI#. three dlff rent HoImi. 


^ __off. on aowunt of ig^*^ u 

Pinks. 4s pw dM'n *^3*’6d. P« J^f^oos* 

tO varieties. I2i , 25. 6* W ( 0‘ 


HiwriC , J;„? ert . 0omi Garden strain, i. dra«n-T 
HAWKIBb. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 
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Original from 
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WOW READY.—N«w and interesting cata- 

11 kn« of Pansies and other flerlrti* flowers, poet free. 
ftrliusH, patii to purchaser!—W m. SANDERS, The 
Leek. Rttff* 


DULLY FOR HEDGES, 12 to 15 in., 26a.; 15 to 
; “ to * to;- ** per 10a Forest list cod- 
stab* Wghte and pn<» of web-grown Quick Ash Larch 
fg«« P>"». 0»k Underwood, etc.. fr.e.—R?CHARD 
EiUTrit 00.,Snnc r ymen end Heed Merchants. Worcester. 


rnWACKtSDAFFODILS.- BAKK & SUN'S 


*«rly 800 rarietiee. Visitors 
SS^M^ 878 ’ TharwL ‘*’ “d Saturdays, 

PANSY CLOTH OFGOTU^l’he most perpe- 

W P *o D . t * 5 owwi “« D0,r « decidedly the 

60PBttY 8^rtulL 2i ^ 1 61 1( °- 

SK. “ d kl *‘AfrC Y“PAN SltyTspeciailv^e- 

WDST^B3a k 61 d02 10 free.- HENRY 

InBIUmj JaFuMCa ALBA7^?7~fi^ 

“ mplc ^ 2 free.- 


Mains <fe Co.’s 

cheap Fr.^3sn?8. 


succeed withT 

LOADSTONE’S 

SP ECIALITI ES. 

ALL SEEDS REDUCED 

TO CLEAR. 


HARDY annuals 

All 6d. Per Packet. 

French Poppies 
i Clark!*. 5 colours 
Codetta i n 4 colours 


u. .W 1 ’ c otour 
Pure Wbltl Poppy 
Sweet Peas (rni.ed) 

iSS'AZ 1 ^ p °™ 

pi*nt Mignonette 
Lapins (mixed) 


Meteor Mar gjld 

SS&SsrSLt 

Ornament’d Grasses 
Rose Ooruflowers 

fe 0 ^ rallo,rer « 

White O -raflywers 

saaKas***"*-*™ 

Blud N.mophila 
•Jacob®* 


‘SfiSiStWSS! 

jed Snctfide, ud r,i Begonia* T »^?\f 0D ^ , /7 U0 ^ 8 ^ o * ( ^« 

to k *■ aaSauas 

iSS»-S?SiSa 

- *te» int9fl( Crsrssiss ? a e8a “ b ^ 


And many others too numerous to mention. 

TENDER ANNUALS. 

Reduced to 9d. Per Packet. 


Alters (choicest) Victoria 

Trlfw a T.’“ Holered 
Truffiut s P® my-flowered 

Vtrb. nae in 4 colours 

ln s 

"srar 1 

Looelias, blue or white 


2 ‘io»“«“!,r d “ ,onr ‘’«' 

PhnTn k btock8 ia 3 c ^ours 
D,um “ondt (orilliant) 
“,9® rn, »a c >lle 41 un in 12 
oolours 2*. 6J 
Golden Qu -en Mignonette 
Mil.sd Spiral ditto 
Pearson s Wnite ditto 


R. W. BEEDELL 

STRONG-ROOTED CUTTINGS & PLANTS 

NOW READY 10 

POST FREE OVER 
i Catalogue! J ,« on application. 

- •••• :: :: :: J S 

““d’, 0o !r* ,88, “ dl8 »‘ “ :: :: ;; •• j • 

J2 Geraniums, best itatned . 2 0 

12 Peiar'ffnni " •J 8 * Brighton Gem. . 

. . 0 

a&sssnt,.*, 

Tor*." doable .. 

12 ChiTsanthemuuifl 
12 Pansies. nam«d 

12 nM^ ,0n Seedlings .. " 

<&?£:“« •'•' •• :: :: :: s 

4 Maiden-hair Perns .. -1 

4 Tropffiolum Ball of Fbe .Id 

Anj / k<nd o/Seed $tiiiguppiied.” 1 0 

Jflmr Seeds if lie finest (h* 

• 1 J2J*™»i»t»e mmi 1 

£m«Nu 


BIENNIALS & PERENNIALS. 

Reduced to 9d. Per Packet. 


motdes, V tn idium calendu.Sd- Ch ° # * bthe ' 


__ __ . f „ kun „ h 1 5 etWe fr"Pl»nL... 

---1 _1 w, °- io O ordano. Bristol 

- ..ni* *£1®. 

b aVed h “<trbooi 

^ SotYT/n? 0 e - 

JHETr.nrifhbmi« ° ., n * J 0 dl»trT 


Oolumbinrs. 

8lae aultan 
White Multan 
Polyanthus 

f B^U?° iCe “ iXed h 

Pluto (black) 
ji las in 3 colours 

ST. u ” r “ 
ym.m? ,k ,6d 8w "‘ 

*h’. b ^ 7 ^ lla * rose - blue. 

white (double or single) | 


And any others to order. 


I Coloured Cowslips 
Ererlastlng toot 
ooADioiia 

wSKf““ ‘ ndd '* rt 

Pemeteraena 

°oteutilJas 

Carnations 

Picetees 

Phlox (Perennial) 

(Euotheras in 3 rarietles 

waiflowers Blood - 

DoubkEila a * ,W "*"' 


LOADSTONE’S | hart land’s 

Collections Popular Flowers 0,d Estehli8l,ed Seed Warehouse, U, Patrick Street, 

All reduied to 3s. each. I- core:. 


PIRST 

A PANI 




— .... IUI uuuin 

9 u«efnl oeiennfals 
9 u efal biennials 
2 «bowy summer climbers 
o r ?? kwor * r fw ,n nrites 


“*-**<«-I ’Ud-SJ, 

6 dw*rf Grasses for pots tor 
f reenhouse 1 

6 tiumT ™ ietie8 of Nastur- 


:s “ 


9 

novelties 

Reduced to la. Per Packet. 


Yeiinw ww *«• * er raezet, 

CTrttU) 8al, * D ’ cWi ” d | •» M.rpi.rit. 

- “ rti&SE ““»>”<« -nu. 

. rintfe scarlet 
“ 0 PPy utnbrosutn 
New yell ,w Columbine 



vir T m ^ on Mar Pieritn 
rite ° Ub * R0,dua Mar «ue- 

N rite d0UbI ® Wh,te M » r «uo 

9 wh e L Pea '''? ^t.not colors: 
white, scarlet, nearly black 


voiutnoine - 1 o»*uiuru. —- 

; gg"MK‘^3ffl P°. L J 

- roses. including Crimso ■ B^„ty. It. fa . j U 


EFFECTIVE DWARF 
BEDDING NASTURTIUMS. §»?« 

S< The e «!dore h dirk le * Te " Kin * I Hew Golden King xa m 'afSVT' 


I ^.•eares 

I New, Pearlcream bloom 
o. , l d<rk learei 

One large packet of each, free 3t 9d.; each. Is. 


B K ,7„VT1FUL CLIMBERS.-Dolicho. Lab-lab 

Dw»rf Oo'doD, beauti- TK Golden Queen, Miles’ Sniral 

i 2s. 3d., per ItO 8s. 6<L fjj J' »™° n '! Wh ''e. »>*ck.-t of each Is. : Marigolds 

African, French. Gape and Mtte-or packet of each i. . vj ' 

--* tuitiuxns Ring Theodore, Ruby King, King of Torn Thlirr k? 

Imprrssof India Pesrl. 6 v.rietie. ft. 61 ; mix® 2^ 
Is.. Night-Scented Stack. Comflow.r, Nicotians afllm* 
Beacousfi-ld W. B Gladstone. Sultan Lhju 1 Whit .!5 
Double Golden Chnsanthtmums. p cket of each^h^6J d 
f- •' 12 ,°/ s ornamental Grasses. 2s ' 

I rarietles. 2s.-J. SYLVESTER, 




Cheque, aud P.O.O. to be made payable to 

loadstolte 

(TUo Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD, .ESSEX. 


Digitized by 


Got. 'gle 



*11 uncom¬ 
mon flowers 

_ ^^uuu.oioea, . o. ee /? r 

du.mgihe ;:ia«,ea iccludtd PO t7,e.“ 0 ',", 1 1,''°“ 

white forma, the fintn quality extant^’ UdlCg >hru 1ure 

yeUow W.1 flower.’ 6d.‘; bid ,ng v/rbenl' t ' JSSSU 
Primula, 2s, 6d.; dounU Oinerariafls 6d.^nd 2s. 6d’ b, “ 

HARTLAND’S 


pansif^I 2 ^ BELGIAN AND 8HOW 

d. free; 300a^d^ r iH* a pMANN ,, Mfc*!. t i^ ?* ? d ' P» 


ArsD P’ClilJETS. Cart«r’« 

i: .d D rA YUSrs&^a'^svv^ 

S^u.TiSr^X.ttr- fcftEfe 

StiSs5a a!iJWSiS ^ t «^s 


^—-=_ - —r . - ' ^ 1 . ail iree . a* above. 

QLEMA1IS FLAAIMULAj beautiful haidv 

jLvB&setLtzsjst dellc ‘ oue,7 '<*'*«& 


Original from 

PENN STATE 










habknbssb 

hardy garden piams. 


gardening illustrated 

£S1SBSS»,; 
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THE FLOWER CA RDEN, 

With numerous Illustrations, Medium Sro, Ik 


BPBOIAL. OFFBB. 


transplanted specimens Cron open (round, 
W S5S£idto3»esatisfaction, or monay returned. 


guaranteed to ve satisfaction, or money rewuuew. 

! vS;S2,nuSS5ii.*S«. 
Assrr™!..; *»«»>». Km,. b«.b, ut 
f’ rpr "* 1 ! fJSS! i,nor, hou^ m 

DS&tow doable, red and i edged - ^ * 

wh‘*. per 100. 3s. 8d. Pansy, show. v«? »W *° a 

Pentstemon*. .rand border i good . (or her- 


j£N FLAWS. ** ‘jf-si raB ENGLISH flower GARDEN: its 

- ttS»? «&? “* - STYLE AND POSITION. With an BhrtttA 

, OFFER- WiTsTN bLK DAHLlAii^^^ the most Dictionary of all the Plants u*ed, and Diw> 

- T faihionabK urefni. and ^ny ifom £ rd! tiona for the Dr Culture and Arrangement. By 

reman, from upon WILLIAM ROBINSON. F L.S. 

Trader Hoe Onmitm. 

Mhw’X "SsSSrS 

“ 4 ° r ““ KS^J^SSSSSt^^^ 

« eogeo «new_w_ eery neoae ---— — r~“7 hia wor v we u_ .... A work of oonsidwahls msgniliwesot 

Show and hancy, French i lltnu4 i 0 Talus."—L4r*rory World. 


oilman, to. »-«- j 2Z ST 

ri -hole- mixed! very sweet scented NESS A SONS. Gr ange V nrsertes, jeo afojhorkebire^- ^ 

colours. produce «»ike. of | HORN FLO WERS (the German National .m 

bloom 1 ft.long . p^vmSc P U Flowerl.—Ten distinct ealoure frk>-blue. whiU, rose, off 

“S^Tc^SSuf ?££.d: E5llR ««f mn>l;. bin-bed ..r£d *,.1 bj.mimi >» 

JS* •SSP •~ b “ wmto ‘“ a JKig&SSSRl SlA 


"DAN Si AS.—Seedling Show and Pancy^rencn 

IT Motd,.d .»<! Oermen " 

muling ]u.t ecu.mg mill bloom. »H1 b« » b »“M n»ti. «r» 

bekIs* ^uSJ^S^SSSP 1 * £ 


stock _ . 

Miami us enpreuf, fin e dwarr- 
growing plant, with bril¬ 
liant scarlet flowers, which 
are freely produced 
Lily of the Valley, splendid 


Scabious, free blooming and very fine for t 
useful free.—HARKI 

| Sweet Williams, Auricula- - ^rirv 

?&.•$££ 50,000 

! "Carter’s finest .train in to flowe r this n 
| the world," per 100, 4s 


CEnotheia. in spienaia n 

•.5*K , „!£5? h ^S?.5 OT bI5 


liiao, purple. Sc, fine lor 
tbo garden 

Iberi.Bk m pervbens (p a r*nn 1 »1 


a flowers mixed, graceful and free- 

ite blue. blooming, fine oolouis 

. fine for | Curydaiith^m’.m*, large- 
flowering hardy varieties 
(perennixl I In gr- at variety ... . 


cn nnn Wal flower* ard fcweet \MUi.ifHB, ,„«■< 
OU.UUU moet approved strains and good bushyJ^anU and 
to flow er this s pring >iid;um m»-r. 3* 6d p er K0. *0i_l000.— Of. .' 

Summer-flowering; Cbryeantflemnms. I 

BVHfc7BODTB FLOJtad 
Will grow and blorm a^d stand the win Ur In the open h%B , 
garden We hate 20 distinct .arietiee in the follow • g ^ 
colours: white, crim.on. cream, piui le. yellow, red* uin. ^ fl{ 


: Antirrhinums, luperb striped ^7 wS SX.T ib^i^ciudmg "« 

flowering plant ”™*£■ • BldUme O Deegranre (the run>m« flowering Japanese f 

0, Kf^ i ^t e S pL C K Ul fimWtallba. old- I -ariet.L for 8. : 24. fie Id.; post free I ** 


"" M! 1 * 4 ‘“!T HABKKESS t SONS, °TV 

vSl W p.^o.mV'b.oo« g rA yo e K»m », bspau._ mtb. 

Tmrn a a. Pwfwllon mlxtd W. HE. CROWE k b J ; 

All ,t l.‘ U p» 4<m. o^rtw.j^a ; o. pm.b-rf. o» b/SUf’S *S5ff; oib5 £?S£ pletb 

18 ^u'Z&JSZT PaW; ™^«^KSLOKBSBIUW8; ^ 

Oronr18a’z. ,. r rXo«..oInulbd.on. D £’££"£?, 64 ° 5 

a«js^2passst-=: aoJoo's^wisaLS'ta ^ 

°^ g PW “* __plants for rases for decoration. They are certain to mam- dnce 

■-- ‘ “ tain their popularity, as they last a long time In the bupuie 

r> nr I I lai A\ O I atmofphere of rooms. 15 distinct rarietiee, inc^ding Arecas, 

ijnnn TH I NOS I enamour*, coo-iihas. Euurvf*, LaUn.as, Pb«uii Hca- 

VJ|V/wL/ I I III^IV^W 1 forthiaa, etc., by poet or In pots, 6s. Six larger In 4-mob pots, “J* 

6* Six eery fine In B-incfc pots. 18.- biothing u so useful or 

BEAUTIFUL OERMAW U FUCHSIAS, double and i M ts to Iona for decorating during winter. ‘*T 

jus-issSdK Ti io ooo r s , KRN ^”oI^ s Fliz ss 

large handsome flowers of I double -hit ) American 1U| VVU Twelve fine Store and O^nhoureFfaM, nUo] 

yellow riolet. cop;>er, blue. I Bant er (striped). Elegance, , J? clu , d,n * Maldeu-hatrs. *F? I uSi«r n in thp C 

*c with their quaint and 4c , 2s 61 ; 14 4s. 6d. Uoodias Ac., good plant* in note or by poet. ta., larger, in 

lovely markings, give thtm| 12 SINGLE PYRE- 4-tn. and 6-in. pots, 9e. and lie. down. con*, 

high rank among hardy THRUMS French, Urge- TuberOBeB. mak> 

flowers. Splendid for town I flowering »i> colour., mo-t WTOTHING can be better for button-holes than turn* 

M^A HlLIAS^finwt* show ; ^ floWe "’ 38 : 24 ’ D* these deliciously-scented flowers ; goed tubers ir S inch ^al 

; U CHRYBANTHF.M1TM8, ■»“ >“ •»«««• '*• “• ^ • KU,er “"V 

Jr^s-rs'j.^sst Tnnnn tuberous BEooNisa- My S5,: 

12 DAHLIAS, bedding, I tafifcelb a v*ri* ti- b, ruch as Xv/.UvJv strain is now well kno-*n and unsurpaesed by t -. rj 

dwarf growing, free bloom- Mrs. G KunbU E am?, any iu England. Tubers are now dormant and can be sevt ] 

icg Tanetiea 4*. 6<1.; 24. &*.; *o Is M ; 24 3e. 3d ; 60 safely by pos-. Although these lovely plant* require simply one 


Macame C Desgrange (the si 
variety), for 3s ; 24. fie 6d.; post f 


BARENESS t SONS, 

ORANGE NUBS ERT, REPAIR. hltb. 

- 1 - ' RoUi 

W. RL. CROWE ^ 

K»u b, b ^ 1 f'5 , »ifi"a5£!S£ pmrn 

ment* see front page of thii Issue. . 

TkOUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS; ^ 

U very beet named varieties 3s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6s., 8s., ,.» 


GOOD THINGS I 


IRIS-Once seen are al- single such as Miss lime 

ways appreciated Thehr V.dler, Snuwcloud (lar^tst 

large handsome flowers of I double -hit ) American 

yellow violet, copper, blue. I Bant er (striped). Elegance, 

Sc., with their quaint and 4c , 2s. 6 1 ; 14 4s. 6d. 
lovely markings, give thtm | 12 SINGLE PYRE- 
bigh rank among hardy THRUMS French, Urge- 

flowers. Splendid for town I flowering, al' colours, mn-t 
garaens 12 plants. 3s. 6d. 1 fahbioi able flowers, 3s. ; 24, 
12 DAHLIAS, finest show 5a ftd. 

or fancy fiom our well-j 12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
known pTize collection, la g “-flowering, incurved. 

4s. 6d. ; 24, 8s. ; 50,14). n Acted a> d JapAnese or 

12 DAHLIAS, bedding. I tafiuell- a v*ri< ti-B, ruch as 

dwarf growing, free bloom- Mrs. G bundle E ame, 

icg varieties, 4*. 6d.; 24. &».; *o Is M ; 24. 3a. 3d ; 60 

50, !4< in 25 vnri-t*es, 5-. 

12 DAHLTA8. Pompone, ] 12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


with small, neat, double 
flowers, excellent for cut-j 
ting. 4^. Pd : 24 8 «. ; 50. 14r. I 
12 DAHLIAS, s ng'e. ane-,t j 
named kinus, 4a. 6<L ; 21,1 
8). ; E0 14). 

12 BORDER CARNATIONS | 


and Piontees, including | 12 double NASTURTTUM8, 
white, rose, puro'e. orim-. invaluable for masting, 
son, edged, and flaked va-1 superior to Geraniums, 
rietiee t><. dark ctint3jn colour, very 

12 CARNATIONS real old J double 2). 
crimson Clov e, strong! 6 NIOOTTAVA afflnis Vic- 


plants ®f thi) well-known toiia the large trumpet- 
favourite 6s ; 6. 3> Rd | flowered var., TubefOte 
12 SCOTCH FANCY PAN- perfume, very fine for con- 
SIKS, finest edged and servatorv or setting room, 
blotched varietie-. includ-1 Is. «d, 12 2- 3d. 
lug Counteva of Minto, the I 12 annual CHRYSANTHR- 
motit beautiful fancy Pansy I M U v.S. W. K. Glad-tor.e, 


Fdier.sn.w^io^nlr^rt 1H 000 F^NS! FERNS ! I FERNS ! 11- gfi 

Souble -hit ) American iUyUUU Twelve fine Stove and Oreenbouw® JFeria*. nXiv , 

Bant er (striped). Elegance, including Maldeu-hatrs. Ptvrts, Lomarias, Oyrtomlums, the c 

tc , 2s. 61 ; 14 4s. 6d. Doodiaa. Ac., good plant* In pot* or by post, **.. larger, m po^. 

SINGLE PYRE- 4-in. and 6-in. pota, 9s. and lis. dozen. 

THRT 1 MS French, Urge- TxiberOBeS. mak* 

flowering. aP colours, mn-t \J0TH1NG can be better for bntton-boles than f««i« 
fatibtoi able flowers. 3s ; 24. J^| ^piiciously-scented flowers ; goed tubers it 3 inch gJJ 1 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, in growth, 7s. 6d. ptr dozen ; either African or American ^ 

» Tn nnn TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. - My JJS,: 

tassell- a v*ri< ti-s, such as LV/«VJvV/ strain is n<'W well kno-»n and unsurpassed by i 
Mrs. G bundle E ame, ary iu England. Tubers are now dormant and can b«- sevt j 
Ac Is 9d ; 24 3s. 3d ; 60 M r„|y by pos-. Although these lovely plant* require simply one 
in 25 varn t'es. 5-. to be k ept safe fr-m frost, for early bloom th. y should be of Jl; 

l CH HI SANTHFMUMS, potted at or.ee and placed in a gentle heat, a* also to make CU iti 
Pompoms. snn.ll net large plants for bedding out. Suuwd one-year tube's in | Q g l;i 
floweis, giand for buttou- mixed colours such as red. Bcar'et. n agenta r. ee. salmm. • -j 
holes, white. yeHow, c.-im white b. o» ze. yellow, *c 4s. doz.-n V8e p* r 100 i twelve, in )aVo . 

ion. bronze, binsli purpie, six Darned colon's, 6*,; extra laige tubers of selected scarlet* ^t,, 

™ 3 ’ and whites, superior to many nani-d sorts, Is «ach. 10s. dor. mnd . 

I* ALPINE AU.tItjULA8, Being overstock* d with named varieties, a price list of extra { g jj, 
*• 'C' 1 _ large tub. rs will be sent free, at rates to clear out. 0, w 

2 tay?i’5)£' fS^SSrtS' Rnnn B0KDEK CAKNAT10N8 *~ The ? rand ! r r 

superior to Geraniums’ 0UUU new white varieties. Glolre de Nancy. Is. 6a.. and djr ® v x 
dark ctinujn colour, very J* p - Miln«r. 2s.; the formet la the laigest and the la't-r the 5 
double 2). 9 best for either border or gr enhouse ever Bent out. the true imp* 

I NICOTTAVA afflnis Vic- Old Unmsou Clove, 9d. »ach, 4s. doteu : 12 splendid vatte- n 
toria the large trumpst- tie8 including Old Crimson and ^hite C oic (true). 6*. ; tnist 
flowered var" Tuberose newer. 9s. and 12s All distinct and true to name, tion 

perfume, very flne for con- For 8how Carnations and Picoteee, see catalogue. grey 

servatorv or s-tting room, pOLKUS.— The choicest varieties selected from *<,,,/ 
1 9 n rnii' J 2 f'ir rvoivtuu ^ those set t out for years past, Uue to name, 3s. per dozen •• «j 
MUws 1 W U S Y p^T K ' by p St or In 60s pots. most 


in cultivation hoi our soft L >rd B. ac n fi Id, and The ( j KU 1 
rosy pui ole laced all round . huitan 91. 24.1* 3d very w 
with white, large rarkl flue for cuUi g. good plat 

r branmtm 3 h ;5 ^ 9 ' 1 i 13 W £ 1U : MARGUERITES, 1 VY-L 
GERANIUM-) double or! or Paris l»ai«y, ] B 3<t X nnen 

shele a grand cotlectl >n | 12 COLEUS, most beautiful „ sn dJrt 
including th« best tn e^h marbled -ud fringed vars ?Lwer ft 
colour. 12 double, 3s. Sd ; | tn Include J um » H ™ Dewtr » « 

2 4 * 6 L U : i n 8le ’ a8 ^ :5 ‘ 4 i BW - Canmd^s loX RnOf 

4s. 6d All named sepa-1 Duchess of Tcck Ao J* LlVJUv. 
rately. ! 6, Is 3d. ’ ’ twelve n 

12 Superb named PHLOXEB,! 12 TRADESCANTTA8 trl- bouquet 
Invaluable for herbaceous 1 color very flue for hxngira 9<L ; Cot 

borders or exhibi ion pur-' ba*ke*«, Ac. 2s 6 t* 3d Bee Cats 

poses - , good plants to bloom I 12 MiMULU*. MUSK Har- 1 CtAT \ 
this season. 3s 6(L, or; rbtoni. everybody’s plants O irr 
twenty-five. 6s. 6d 2s. 6 Is 3d. V 

12 named Scotch PANSIES. 6 splendid tuberous-rooted| Betlltll ‘ 
finest show, including bent t BEGONIAS, very fine OHK 
of the dark velv.ty varie-, plxnta for early bloom, I vf flow 


shaw Canneira loiely ROHO 
Duchess of Tcck. Ao . 2« JV/VV/ 
6. Is 3d. ' twelve ne- 


pKOTOlsS. —An immense stock of the most lover 

VJ pot ular varle*ies. Twelve diptir ct sorts, true to name, 
good plants in 4-inch pots, 10s ; six for 6a. Fit < 

I IVY-LEAF GERANIUMS—These plants are 

J- unequalled for hanging bar k< ts. etc. Twelve of the 
grandest single and double vsritties in cultivation, 4s.; 12 •• r j 
newer, 6e. and 9a. See ca alogue peacl 

Rnnn DAHLIAS.—Twrlve fine named single pi* 5 ; 

v vari.'tia*. Including Paraxon White Queen, Ac., 5*. , 

twelve new, 7b 61. and 10*. : twelve splendid show, fancy, end 
bouquet varieties. 4*. The Cactus Dahlias, Juarezi. scarlet “* 
9<L ; Oonrtauce, white, 9d., well rooted, by Dost or in not*, instr 


this season. 3s 6(L, or ; riaoni, everybody’s plants 
twenty-five, 6s. 6d I 2s. 6 Is 3d. 

12 named Scotch PANSIES. 6 splendid tuberous - rooted 
finest show. Including bent I BEGONIAS, very floe 
of the d*rk velv.ty varie-! plxnta for early bloom, 
ties so much admired, finest 4s. 6d. 
yellows and whites, Ac., 6 greenhouse SALVIAS, 
2s 9d.; 24, 5s.; 60 In 26 va- 1 most beautiful varieties, tn- 
rietlea, 9s. c'tiding the scented variety 

ruttlans. Is. Sd. 

AU carriage paid for eash with order. P.O.O. gayabiaal' 

HARKNE8S & SONS, 

Grange KuiBerlfB, 3edale, Yorkshire 


uuuu vari. tia*. including Pararon White Queeu, Ac., 5s. I 
twelve new, 7b 6 i. and HK : twelve splendid show, fancy, end *"8*1 
bouquet varieties. 4*. The Cactus Dahlias, Juarezi, scarlet “* 
9d. ; Oom-tauce, white, 9d., well rooted, by post or in pots. * n8,r 
Bee Catalogue. pre*i 

gALVlAS! SALVIAS!!—8ix best varieties, hire 
Beth^fni^c^^e^ 16 181 whe* 

: HHKY|S,ANTHF.MUMS. - All the best large «•«» 

y flowered Japanese and Pompone varletire. by Dost 2s. td. the 
do«n; stronger tn pots. 3 b. 6d doa See Catalogu e. * the 

notiob to thb tba dbT p 

vr. M. CROWE toy! 

Is prepared to supvly the Trade on liberal tanas for eadh. tlou 
Itot of Palm*, Form, Begonias, $c., on ^ 
application. toe 

’ Bolsyn Nursery, Upton, Egeex. 
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gard enijvg illustrated 


Plied healthy ud wall grown; the choicest varieties are sent 


in the Mowing collections, selected by 


m, JAMES LOOMES 

Wk. *— 

§1§|> S —. 

BeSijuWA * £5&h Mopnmeot-lAtfT w^y , Oentd - Minstrel- 

if ra) aBTsaSSi 55 '©Esa?'Jap 

WpjjjJn ifc 

ZtB^~ 

— Master Longfleld-Britiah 0 .^n_r?Fi h * St ^ ,ata Peseta- 

[-bum fl.-pl. asbssataSS^?5M^ 

ss^^wjsag 

Pera double m Roses. ’ S^wlniSV'^ 0 ’? 0 M “^dom-?^~gf 
P°st free la Id. statUer-lS^^^^ 

n. LOND o? 0 -> ris.13 9g£3^:fiBSWr* 

iEZraisiAs; ^asissSS 

^ s.%sS^SteaEai 

: ' SSsS , £-#§^ 

p “ r i be thoroughly satisfied withmy^S iJn 

: «^S 3 E 5 r^- 

S‘ 3 *F«e^ 

go?d. fc AN ia & M 2i for 016 coru,errat °rj- or window, 6 varieties. 

d 0 rS fjbS!???, l“ d GeOTgiat ,or ^ohonse or win- 
MUSK HaRRISONT, 6 for Is., 13 for Is 81 

ls P 3 A d 8SI ° N FLOWER8 «°°d pUets, blue, 91 each. 1 for 
AURICm ^ E ai f .° r 1 / : Eupatorium reparium, 3 for Is. 

vrr^vri 1 ! v A * S ’ A,plne ’ ff " m choicp «»rain, 12 for 2d 
SALVIAS^! AF . FI ^ I8 - 8oent od Tobacco plant. 3 for Is. 

UiCi8, ep,cndens > an guitifolia, Ac 

BAI P 8 G aM E s RI P ES ( ,T ari8 o is8) ' white - 12 ,or 1* 

| itSfnf foM!i melba aUd Kote fro® » -elect 

et G h»° LAMEN periIouin * 12one -yeM-oldplant8 23.3i, fine 
ls > 6d ,ITB D0UBLE PINKS, beautifully scented, 13 for 
tab A l?E? aY PLANT8 ’ 3 for 1»- I these make splendid 


HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE-APPLE NURSERY, 

MAI DA VALE, LONDON. 


<Mdn, half doz. or 100 m»y be had at the same low rate. 

10,000 GALADITJM8. 

Oa B**ritomt collection, suited for eihibitlon and decora¬ 
tion of roemi ud dinn-r tables. The colouring of the leans 
of this poop stb of tare and exquisite beauty. 12 varieties 
granger, 1M; ud to include the golden-leaved varie- 
tiMistlis oolleetioD, 18s. ud 21s per dox.; la. extra lor 
b<a; *0 varieties, choice, 84s. 

100 8T0VE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
(young plants), in 60 varieties, 42s. • 100 va-1 
rletles, 03a. | 

^ice Dracwnu, 6s. to 21s. 

. Msrutas. 8s, 9 j, 

. Palmi, (s. to 31s. 

■ AbatUoDS.6j.9x 
Orehidi for Cool or 
ns how, 21s.. 43s. j 

GARDEN HEB_ -WlUJV , 

INBS, Ac., In 60 and 100 
80s., 40s 

'"‘"’l «IWE|>W»B., • Hollyhock,, 
Tit Mm**, x Double Potent ilias 6s , 9s. 

~J****i * " nt P" Pared* Pod free. 

’2SSt-.'S, 61 - !?»?• **«•«* 3k 

.asss* 

:tU ’ Ch01M miltd - 13 «y“ Choicest strain 

-in donhl* 


12 Alocaslss, 6s . 12s. 

12 choice Perns, 4i, 6s , 12s. 

11 M Moivet, 4*. 
^Maiden-hair Ferns for 

19 ' 12 V 6a. 

12 Wars. Ferna> 3 j ( g, t 9s 

•US PLANTS, 

varieties, 21s., 


VALE, DULWICH. 


JOHN LAING & CO 

R* _ . ... 


Beans *b ta nd a^d*farietfee Vfo fr % ' 2s 
and C&Ztti £ Jft Sf* 

Lrtt°n* ^ ■■^^^‘pASS 

&SSittJgsSiSBZltfjgg* 

_Seeds men, Forest H ill. S.K P 

i £ c,t ^'hite in culti’v 

te“^ , x 8 ‘4 l p™ u °» f «. 


'■ E ^U C “ S B° 0 f J 8 ®? < Canon's).—Ida 

*w“ ‘ °lS.£■■ !?■;?"“ «bon?d°r. irtait I »lllch »11I be forwarded 

from a 
” at p ° in ‘ 

'•CM? ol U.rlT'- ,, 3 ‘ 6 Ik 94 

«* i 


(LIMITED) 

ark now issuing their 


assortment of TEA-SCEVTED NOISETTK 

9 v SddSw" ,, f ii e i° t 8pr, 4 p*«SS; i-o 

a , Bedding ai,d Herbaceous Plants. 

on’s Nursery & Seed Co., Ld., 

ilS ACRE, NEAR HEkEFQRD. 


12 Varl , CARRIAGE PAID. J L^hu co^uee^'ll 

jj* Vnbmai, Is II Sue mid. aort^ ut prla. Iknran 1 d 6 
100 in 4 colours—white nurnle , Mr ’u "a . v f 6 box-s and postage co.t at 
^Puchslaa in 12 choice named varied P ^ ? J JtSSBSSlSf 
100 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong” ” “fj JAMES LO( 

^ Pansies in 12 splendid named’sorts ” J J THE NURSERIES, WHI 

lJ2 Wine lindenl and otKers .. " l.* * JJ X f J JTEW CATALOGU 

100 MM€mhrjanth< “ m uni c rdlfoiium vaiiegaturn 1 3 g,‘ r< ‘ d sp^iallyloftbte Oa 

19 Acre. I J' , .1 .. 6 fi revnn this Catalogue is dec 

lJ2 Ageratmns, Jeading dwarf sort. .. .. 2 J a°h“5t^sSKi 

100 1101,100111111 Vesuvius, from cutOngsi; ” 1 8 V AK1EGA J ^L-LE 

" m '• . . m .. .. 6 6 V 16e - P« r loO 4s p«r t 

TL~ r v r-s^i, t- erms ' Cash with Order. sort", including se'erU v 

m wSSSS^%^A HLANDF0RD )• 

- DORSET N URSERIES. BLANDFORD. sempe-fl . ana Tnunbergi 

—^ -—-hall; Per'wiaide, new silve 


Reading Hero.. .. ’] ^ All at Sumi 

ISgS^s—X :: :: %? T Z S^/L 

: [taaiaina' 9 ySi 

:: :: (H^L 

and many other kinds. / •^ c *l and other*, an 2 

____ Mon ^of ^r^cds a 

Panlele Bros., Seed Growers, Nonriob. j hSi G trert, T ^.C 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Ai-kil 26, 1884. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS; 

For the Greenhouse or Conservatory. 

many hundr*d* of the finest Tuberou* and 
other Begonias, Geranium*. Chiysaotbemums, PeUr* 
roniums Fuchsias, Abutil'iua, I am.ua*. Balv m, Ooleua, 
fne for two stamps The finest v»rl ties raised by English 
ana Continental Donate are annually aadtd. 

BRGONI \8, T' berooa Oar house of there last rjinmer was 
the admiration of hundreds of visitors The Urge flowers, 
brilliant and varied coloara. and great number cf Urge, 
well-grown plant* all in bhom. produced an effect equalled 
by few. if any. collection* in the kb gdom. Twelve vatie- 
ti« to name, 4s„ «a 9a, 12... 18-. Oor price* for the 
various sort* are very low. Begonia*, evergrten kind*, 4* 
per dozen to name-WM CLIBrAn A hON, Oldfield 
Nursery, Altrincham. 

PELARGONIUMS (show fancy, or Fremh). srlend dly 
grown ; clean healthy plant* of the flnt*t nan ed sorts, 6a , 
s». 12* per dozen. 

FUCH8IA8 (double ard rio|le).-A* we boy the beet varie¬ 
ties from all rais. re every year, we man have the best 
eoifc# Procurable. Purchases canaot boy better kind*. 
Many lnferLr sorts have been discarded. Twelve var*., 3a, 
"rJ^ 68 e<L - 50 ™ 10# - 100 17a 6d. 100 in £0 

ABOTILON8, LANTANAR. RALV1AR.—Beautiful Abuti- 
1 rn*. 3a per dor ; rhowy Lantar a* 5*. 6d pr do* ; Salvias, 
? i * >e S-»« 1 ’linns M- P*-r dozen, double and 

*<ng!e -6M. CLIBhAN k FON. Altrincham. 

C S?Ywc^ THE i! lTTMfi Oar*e-flower-d), PoMPONFB JA- 
PAbEi-E WARDEN VAR.1ET1E8. »o - Our coU ctbn 
was e*r. fully gone through lest year and inferior vait-Mes 
d rcarded. Any sorts now » ffered may be ordered s»/et>. 
ail being good. The Japanese varie ies have been greatly 
improved '( late Well rooted plants in pot* Ijarge- 
noaered Ptmpone or Anemone varieti*-* (our selection). 
18 for 2a. 6d ; 26 sorts, 4*. fd , 50 vara 8* ; ICOvata, 15s 
Garden Pomponea, beautiful for summer b oom 3s 6d. per 
d'tfn: Japanese, 4i. per do*.—WM CLIBKANA SON, 
Altnneh*®. 

GERAMUM8 for POT CUfTURF.—What pant can an 
amate-jr grow to give flowers of so many shades, so fr*e)y, 
eo continuously, be gi own eo ea-i’y snd be so free frcm 
iosect pests as Ger nium* ? A house her* neatly all the 
>e*r t* rough Is a bltzo of c .lour with hure trusses of 
spleudid arge flo*er*. W *■ hive one of the finest coll o- 
tions, with the best old and new kind* and c-n mo. ly 12 
■or-* single Geraniums to name f r 4s. or 6« ; 25 for 7* 6it 
or !1« ; 5 for 12s 6i. or 20* Double and Ivy-lea'Ge-a- 
niums in all tbe must beautiful kinds s*me prices We 
offer a nice collection of Geraniums of all cuawe* ; Double. 
Ivy leaf, single, trie dor, bicolor, and silver variegated 
sorts ; 50 plants for 21s 

WILLIAM OLIBBAN & SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM. 


RYDER'S 

L SPECIALITIES, j 


TERMS AND PARTICULARS.-Every Arti 

A cle in this <‘olumn is sent most ca-* fully packed and 
carriage free. Remittance* per postal order ; small amounts 
in threepenny stamps. We have already this rsa*on sent 
thousands of plants to all parts with general sat inaction. 
Kindly read all down this specia l oolumn. 

6 NKW FUCHSIAS OF1883 for 3s. 9d.: Six 

New Fu-hna* of 1882 for 2*. Unurugliy good and well- 
rooted. distinct and mo-t carefully named bars to give sa¬ 
tisfaction. 12 vplendid Fuchrlas irom our geneial co-lection 
for 2s. 6d including superb singbs and doubles ; or this col- 
Lotion of 21 varieties for 7* 94 

jo AURICULAS, nice pUnts, to bloom this 

LG spring, for 4s 61 Mott beautiful hardy varieties for 
border Thee* old favourites are sure to pie se. Geutiana 
aoaulls one of the prettiest dwarf hardy plants. Is 3d. pet 
pair 12 very fine dwarf-gn wing r ck plan*'. 8-dums and 
Saxifrage*, in 12 distinct kinds for 4*. fid These are inter- 
esting winter and summer, and bloom in tbe early spring. 

TjOUBLE WHITE ROCKETS, per pair, ls~; 

LJ double purple, per pair. Is Rackets are rare h »rdy plant*, 
and should be iu e**ry herbaceous horder. For olhtr good 


e*»ry herbaceou* horder. For olhtr good 
hardy plant* see notioes in this ooluma. 

PAIR M a IDS OF FRANCK, or Dou>l« White 

A Baehelor's Button (Ranunculus aoonitifolius plenus), 
ona of the prettiest old-fashioned hard) flowet* The sn.all 
donhle white flower* are m r st exquisitely (■ rmed and ate 
produced in gte»t profusion : will succeed anywber^, *td is an 
ornament to any flower garden. Flower* quite in plao* ia 
chrio-st bouquet <*ood m» t*. Is. 6d. per natr 6 for 4s Del¬ 
phiniums tupt-rb seedling v*ti» tie* eup-iloi to many of the 
. named kinds; spike* of bio m 1} feet to 2 feet and are 
described^bj an ^ miner.t floii*t a* the noblest of hardy 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

In about 20*4) of the finest species and varieties of the best 
kind* lor garden d» con tli >n. Alllovt-ly boob fragrant; may 
be grown without a ir**ei house; will blot m thi* year; al 
named Boris of proved m nt. Oatal -gue with all particulars 
for two stamp*. 

CARNATIONS AND PItXiTEfiH.— Many thousands will 
rooted plants lait a'ltumn layer*, of tbe beautiful Hhow 
Self, and Clove vaiieties all named. Lovely fragr*nt 
flower* < f rich and distinct colours Hi Its, Flakts, 6ir.am s. 
srme broadly edged, other* si ghtly prncilled. all io ely. 
fragrant, ard useful in bouquets or gtrden«. Rbow varie¬ 
ties. 12». per doz-a p*lrs; 7s per doz n plants; Self and 
Clove varieties, 9*. per d sen pain;6*. per dozen p'ants. 
HOLLVHOCK PEEULING8 from one of the tert strains 
piocuranle, healthy good pi mt*. dUtinct and varied colour*, 
shoving noble spiki* of li vely double fl wcr-. smoi gst 
ihrub, or as a background for a border 4s. do*.. 25 for 7a. 
WM CLIBhAN ABN Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 
PYRF.TORUM8, POTENTIIL'B. DELPHTNITJM 4 — 
A trio of tbe flresi border p'ants known, all colours, 
» right, distinct sbowy. blooming freely, u eful for outttrg 
grand for the garden, easily grown 1 ovns of flowers only 
t eed to know them more to grow them in quantity. The 
fine»t sort* Pyretbr ims. 5*. d zen ; Potf*ntlllas, 5j. dozen ; 
Delphi’ iums, 7s. -d. oosrn ; 12 of each, 15s 
PHI/XF8 PENT4TEMOVS PAN8IF8 -The gay and 
ha'dy f h’ox with it* lovo y flowe-s and fine spikes, s ro >g 
two)ear 'lump. 4s 6d. doien - smvller. 3s dozen; he 
hesutif i Pwiit temon wlb its GJo-yioJa like flower*, white, 
nitk, «rim«on scarlet purple 3s 6d dozen; the charming 
Pan y. lovely in all its varieties show sorts. 3t. dor*n; 
fanes varieties, 3*. 6d. dozen, or 48 plants and clumps, 12 of 
each for 13s 

BERBACEOU3 AND ALPINE PLANT8 - Tbe finest 
kiucs f r tbe border or tbe rick garden We offer (as 
may be seen from tbe catalogue) about 750 of tbe finest 
h jits, out aim heing to discard t =e weedy and grow the floe 
varieties We oin offer suitable sorts for hot cold dry, 
damp, sunny, or ihsdy positions. Various varieties bioom- 
iug almost every month In tbe year, interesting and in¬ 
structive to the student from tbe diversity of form. Ac ,and 
equally d-siiable to the lover of a gay gtrdeu for their 
beauty. 13 varivtiae, 4s . 25 for 8s 6d. ; 50 for 17s 6d ; 101 
varieties, 31s. 6d ; ail named, dinticot and fine. For other 
collections and other plants see Catalogue, free for two 
stamps. _ 

WILLIAM CLTBRAN & SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERY. 

A LTRINOHA IVf ■ 


plants ; 


1 rUot* p*r dozen. Ss. 6d. 


TO FINE BOKDER CARNATIONS for 3s. 

LG 6d.: 25 for fie 6d ; weli-vooted mixed double vaiieties 
including the soented scanct Clove; the rare nsmed 
exhibition kind can be *u, plied as follows: 12 graud named 
- arnation* for 6* ; 12 snperh named picotres for 6* If 
floeet named laced Pinks for 6*. Plant cow All quite 
h»rdy Th's c ■llecti>’n vt feqr dazen r 1 >n ts for '"Or. 

ADVICE ABOUT DAHI IAS.—Plaits iiur 
■LX chased now. po*ted, and kept in frame r gTeenhous* 
make fina stont sti ff by planter g out time . snd tin om niuch 
earlier than p'ant* o- taiDed latt*r on Ouj Dahlias were 
never bett r than this season. See followi g off - rs 


choice ruins - 

HEALTHY AND STRONG 

OF THE FINEST VARIETIES ONLY. 

All parked in neat and strong wood boxes, with dutrp 
moss, safe and free by parcels post. All correctly sod 
carefully nimtd. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Twelve cholc« Fuchsias, double and single, 2*. 94. 

Twelve superb new Fuchsias, 3s 6d. and t«. 6d. 

Twelve choice Chrysanthemums, from collection of over 
250 aorta 2s 6d ; or six pairs choice ditto for 2s. 

Twslve pairs ditto 3s 6d. 

Twelve newest varieties, to include the grand new white 
Japanese, Lady Skiborne. 6a 6d. 

Twelve splendid Coleus, well rooted and distinct, 2s. 6d. 

Twelve sup-rb Coleus, from ringle pots, very strong, 3i.5d. 
Twelve newest Coleus for 4s. 6d. 

Six new Coleus (King’s set of 1882), including Edith 
Sentence, e*c . 8s. 3d. 

Twrlve fine Zonal* for pot mUure (SCO varieHes) for 8s. 

Twelve selected ditto, large flowering singles, 4s. 6d. 

Six selected ditto, 2s. «d. 

Twelve *uperb dooble Zonal*, 8* 6d. and 5s. 

Twelve white Marguerites 2«. 6d. 

Three beauti ul Iradeecantlas, variegated (for baskets or 
p^t ), for Is. 

Three nice Myrtles 0*i*g® <> r »niall lcaf> If- 
Three beautiful Salvias, including rutilani, with Apple- 
scented foliage, for Is. 

Lobell-i km per-r William, the finest bidder, strong, 
well rooted plants, will make grand stuff by Msy, 1». 
per dr i ; fis. per 100 ; A2 per 10c0; safe snd free by par¬ 
cel* post. 

Nlcotiai a sfflnis, can he grown by all in gsrden. room, 
or greenhouve, dellcioui scent, perpetusl flowering; 
numerous letter* of thanks and de'ight sre now being 
received from previou* cust< mers. Nice, healthy your* 
plants, 3 for Is. 6d .; 4a fld. per dox., free. All will 
fl*«wer this summer. . , 

Maiden hair Ft rns (Adlantum cuneafum), beautiful 
little plants from single poU, 3 for la 3d., iree; larger, 

8 for Is. 9d , free 

81ngle Dahlias, nice little plants, fit to pot now for 
rummer planting, 2s. 3d. per dox.; Ware t unequalled 
strain. 


ft NEW SINGLE DAHLIAS of 1883 euperb 

Ur aoitv, for 3*. 64.; II f r fa. All *ep»rate »nd r isuoct 


named kinds the producti ns rf Mr Ware *nd Mts>rs 
Keyue*. 12 fine varieiiee irem our gtuiersl CDlleeiion of 
cho ee klnd», for 3 l 64., most lawfully named 11 flu 
st-ed.inas from (he newest and best kind*. Good plants 
A rk f«»t o ar Oataie gue 


ft m s eparate pet forth M 


10 ^HuVV DAHl^l/S, in 12 choice-nan.ed 

kioia for 3 b. 6d (hir Piblivi iro good dtout 
pUnto. and come to landtafely; they give uumrsal satu 
faction__ 

TIUPUTIAN DAHLIAS.—The beautiful 
-i-l Jompones Flower* rcat, bt»« tifully formed ud no 
larger th«n a Chry^nthemum Profuse bio imers, dwarf in 
h*< it. Most oselui for cuttirg. 12 ,e.ara»o *nd dLtinot 
namedklndsfor^d A«k for Caialogue of Dabiiaa, one 


f\/1 IAIUlU'*. — Superb lar^e flowered green 

LVi. boa e vaiieffes n o*t le-uiifulJy spotud *nd blotch^ 
—• - • - * Me amber grounds, per do* 2« ; wih 

3 ne* double Mimuln* (Hi* e | n do*e), 
• v»r ’ t>e*. for 1* 6d ► ee Li>t. 


P.O O., Pobtal Orders, or Stamps to 

B. 0. RAVENSCROFT, 

GrsDvilie Nurrery, Lfwisham- Kelt- 

P.O.O.'s made payable at Lewisham, near the Station. 


mi pur* while or dtlicafe ambei 
bloom in a fortnight. 3 
mo frt b-au if'ti gr *n s i 

ph PKi-AllEh Phl&iULzi.—A mixta*e of 

A b-st packet io th-. traon. K 

Atrial packet cjxtanmg 40 s « d* for s.d. Ciceraria «d • 
Oaioeolana 6d ; Cychm n. 6d Th i*e who desire to grow 
perfect flowers should secure our fine strains * 


DLANT CATALOGUE row ready and p 

free to all app ic*bt>. ConUlniu< p>rlic liars of all 
povei n* Plants ad at papular prices. ** 
introductions. 


•Of-t 


tTve ^nd (Theenhouse plants, 

fttYlFE AND GRKKNHOU1E FERNS.—Five large 
-nd various frames in onr nursery oontaln a fine col¬ 
on of the most useful and showy plants in oultjv tlon of 
B classes Oatalugnes free for two stamp* 12floegreen- 
B c Ai and 9a : Wflne greenhouse fern*, us and 9*; 

fesrov?p£nts 6a. h, 18«. : 3 fine store ferns. 6. . 9 l 

J « eaSJtiooailr *»d value, e^uxlto what are 
bought at double tbe proee.-WM OLIBRAN A bON. 
eld Numry. Altrincham 


eld N ntsvry. Altriocnan* ____—— 

Bouquet , D*nit .»ea^* name, thousands 

rS^®iraif5*waRs8ft 

gay garden rnauium varieties. 3s- dozen, 60 

> F ?«or^ oir sel-otion Single Dahlia 4a per 
"••WM SL JBBAN A SON. Altrincham. 


. ^ FANCY PANSIKS, iu 12 

& w tiZEg* 

12 in 1'2 .eloot named 

«*■««“ 0 5 ,'h« el o.r P u cS^r. d **“ 

D UU, ^ K , "'HiTE PINKS. - Several thou- 

as,**? iff 

Pl*n.* to bloom this scaron wdoi 

Om ye Oar nation* for 2s ; most sweet!. *^^‘ U ^"L ,,hlte 

jy[AKGUERITES^x^h^7.r^H 


REAUTIFUL PETUNlAiS(giandiflortMn^leV 

U —Uudoubtedly the fines* strain extast *«| csrrfnl 
lelectiou » bare at cured a clue of plant with rtroi g bol 
shoit bushy gr wth bemg a piofusiouof OiSgoitlcaituriprd, 
marbled bLtch*d aua b/ii jant self-, oloarei Oovrt^ 
averayng 4 in, and frequent y more, scioea Un*qa»IUa 
for »xh bit ion or po* cu ture and for ^orders s'mply 
sucre-du.g perfect'y in any coil or situation t >*n ore notry 
Tweive etr -ng leeoling p ants pc*kt frte ia box for ** • 

fur* to please; num r >u* testimonials from pietiun* co*- 
tomers A>o *2 ve y fine Petunia yrai-diflora for li 61.. 
me -B. O. RAVKNon-'ROFT, GranviUe Nuiseiy Le*ith*o. 
Kent__ 

KTOTICE.-0 ders are still beieg booked for 

-Ll every kind of seedling. Garden, atd Grt^chouiv 
Plauts, •* ’•uppiied with jierfeot satisfaction in pa t jtM. 
No nu-re mess, woriy, and 1 ss of space snd mo».fjvi« 
troublesome aeed-i oU or boxes, 1 iues* quality 
--Sen » f.»r list* (gratis and frte) to B. 0 KAVhASCBOFT. 
Granville Nur sery , Lewisham. Rent_ 

jWTARVEL. — 1 he ntw viobt-fcebtfd letdlmg 

Ltl Panry continual bl> irer great novet), 6d esth of 
not Jess than ore d *ren. 5* 6d.-Tbe N^r/clk Cbontet . m 
rcpoitcf Norfolk and Norwich Horticu tunu Miow. Jai 1 *. 
U8f. za>s. • Mr. R.aUrd of 8t dement* HiU. fbnvtds 
b**k> t of viol* t- cented seedling Paurie* ( itirpie) which |*f- 
f mu d the wh le tent, and ought to prove a little forms*«> 
th- luckycul*ivaror."-H ROWLAND, Clarence Kuroaift, 
Rt Clements Kill, New Cat ton Norwl h. 


QFRaMUMS, Dink, broaze, variegates and 
y scat let*. 2*. dozen ; Calceolaria* ?a dezen; Stoob 
Asteia 50 fot 1*. |Nat free -H. ROWLAND, Clsnw* 
Nnmxlwt New Catton. Norwich. __ 

i 


JUHN FORBE8 hereto state that his annnaJ 
u Pla* t Catalogue lot J884 i* now ready, and will 
on application It consists of 70 pager of closely rrfeted 


whTte the SSXEUfr 'V* 

this season 1 h«-m popular fiow»r* am ^?‘* r ,Q L Tndou . 
nut» In O,t,lo,u- (l5id w5?l rJot«Vn|“ Full I Wld '‘! 

gix BEAUTIFar-GRKENHOOSETBEK-ir 

r Jn *«ch°»c<» Darned kinds, for Is fid tor. 
cludiDg Maiden-hair We p»ck ihWe ^ 12 for 4 * 6 * • in 

5 “b.Majr %tssir a*'*<2, , sLr' w « 

f O-n our oolleotioD far JU • Bti .Al _ C “° ice 7 * ‘"al GeranI,,...: 


f o-n our oolleotioo for 3*.; a'i s«nar t ® ? V * 1 ©«■ 

OaSofe.,* 0 *!^ t( p y 



matttr. representing probably the I< rgtst snd brttcoJJf* 
lions of Pansies, Phloxes I’entstemcn* Antirrhinuiro. Pn - 
pbiniums, Potentliiaa, Mimuna Carnationa Fftfihm 
Dahlias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsia a Hsrdi Border std Hil* 
et0 • eTer brought togi ther. »U of *hicbu» 
accurately described and priced. Theftock 

y beftlt by. and vigorous, wkiie tbs 

siiperior quality of th« i ari* ties is t ow so well known " 
**»1*i*Bd, that evtry cotfidtDce is felt in 
mendiDg tbes»me to the notice of all who desire to I 
flowers of bTRKl ING MERIT 

XT JOHN FORBES, 

n r « «ry man. B aw 1 ck. NR 
DFFER. —Double yellow tm 
8omVgiiW l 5, r r comiDg into bl< om, 24* i 

RMr-i E LLAND k OO. Vmarfmi l£ 

l J i ? 8£JLBUKGH . true -Tbe 


SON, Gardeners, Oampie Lane. J 
w eU rooted. auton 

aerate variett^/j?^ 0ven t™™* P«t fr.e, X 
Art of Sort, 
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THE VILLA GARDEN. 
{Continued from page 75 ). 

SrMMEB Management op Apple Trees. 

Is the case of young trained trees the chief 
work will consist inlaying in the young wood 
destined to form the tree, and checking undue 
crowth in all other directions. In good soil I 
jure always been in favour of planting maiden 
asUl § Jm , We kve thus the direction of their 

. crnrd progress in our own hands almost from 

ibe fceginning, which, in point of advantage is 
text to propagating our own trees. In the 
'“*** on “P^ers the bottom pair 
of tranches will get a year’s start of the second 

Sffl i0 f) on ’ l ;!! the trellis covered. With- 
onttins u done the top of the tree would rob 

«*»| from the natural tendency 

‘ J* the s fP to ascend in vertical l?n es 




Ml 


. - . _ _ No. 268. 

j seeds and seed vessels Tn r»rr*v. a - -_____ 

' tb "“*; - - ‘bo« 

lo destroy the larva of the moth* ’T'T w 11 hel P the foot of the t r ,,„ ber « ni ? ltself in the soil at 

humbers/seorete ?L4Jlve? in-the orov? I tba £ ofthebarkt'/ ^ pll “ “> 

the Moss-covered harL- mi-- crevices of , increased warmth nf ’ lere t° sleep till the 

transforms it J pr A? g wakens it up and 

Httlespano, ,i?e a S aoe°r^ t ready tob '^° 

they are trapped hv J? 1 ° 8ect - s ometimes 
ragsroohd?h P e trnni ^^'“f bay-band. or old 


numbers, secrete themselves °in ’the 0 "’ large 

need not go far to find them° Th” . aboat * one 
of°tfme as°to’ 

wa|' 

— 2 


rags roond thetruuk 0 f “ ‘ L J " b f ", dS or old 
the insects which seet tree ' ai ? d destroying 
places to hide beneath* h<5 CoverlDg3 M s nag 


SI 322 E 3 5 


07111 k .- P n UNINO Gained Trees 
alh„,'bHLi 0 °?-L n b T mer \ bat there will 


r t 'n"- J * regardi !nmmw Pruning, /rock 

tsars is? ema •***«*> 

cripple the energies of the^tree * nd 

lime, if this r n „ n » ree - Afc the same 

toot-action. The bent disorganised 

in summer is to^m/e With frait 

of tbe tree, which win ^ Btr0D 8 est half 

Ir^andtbe w2keS 7 ? *** be the to P- 
\ Plater. ThJd^wh. 5° rtnl & bt or three 
tie bottom of the tree ^nd wk V ® u he sap int0 
W.ta,, on Copper psrt^Tth th , e am P“' 
posh oat laterals in due timt’’ °tf* l be tree wiu 

tonmiiamooopoi”I’T h i1 WiU> if per ‘ 

i^-Svail 

- . 

better/ 01 ‘ h8 8 “ a ' ler “ d ^"gher they are the 
IIeadino Down Old Trees 

a" 55 «ii 


03| J for two or \h T *Tl 6 \ 11 mHy be ke Pt up 

s* - ^Sv ulh?ve - v£ ibl ° 

h^ce of po^r in thp t 1 “ a,n,a m the 

to Se labour or SK W “ hout ^ing 

■dskill. A„ n tK®. ur *, or ca| hng for mom 


aar-'ff-S: 


Canker in Fruit Trees 

subject^ dLtw/on i^thftooiu! bee ° the 
at by practical menlst^Ut 
rooting in a bad subsoil n^A 7 caased by deep- 
force to their^arguments Tt t\ gWQ Wei « ht 
truth that lift^^hf roits and ee V tat€d with 
near the surface in a d P lacin g them 

mmm 

raiftswjrss -S , ^5 


minds ought al wavs to ho o™ ,:_ nd . our 


8d ^* • tree5 iMefulnew and'lite^Bt^to I ^ Qr l,*h® roots get awayftron, the 

dtT ‘‘f ^r' to fre the U roo^ Xl' ^ tb f ”>»« water 


2 f « more care 
?* 1°""? wood has nrn. ,reatment i», after 
^“lob'iaohs, “j? '• from 9 
^«»ptfoarstihe taS h ™ p J ok off 8,1 ‘he 

^ tea «o severely „ c *“' yt * , »' i »“h°t check 
$*•«* it oav he d“ g ° ffthe breaches 
.our,becamesnvnn. 8 ; e w «hout skilled 

IN8ECTS AND DISEA8E3. 
blight /h^Codhn 1 ' 88 1i are American or cotton 

injurious twsts ’sh^ 10 ^’ Ci l nker ' 0ther leas 

grabs whifh f h are . *nch as aphides and 
field re"dUv re sh P aDd ?" he leave9 - but they 
been ? aaal remedies which have 

aseof!^* ^ 1 ‘beir destruction in the 

“geta esfablifhed 8 -- The Americ “ blight when 
sprinno®®Published in a garden or orchard is a 

Euanaired^rf 11 ? 6 ^ had ili Some yeare a « 0 ' bat 
c T ear *t out by rubbini? Gishurat 

it h^effeotLd 811 5S CraCks and crevices wb ere 

trardon ®f e ? ted / lodgment, and by using the 
and th« eDglDe l' eely on the tree8 in summer, 
whern h tre ? tm eut will destroy it else- 

Gishurst P wnf D °k blended with soft soap or 
delt^Lr F°^ hly make the ^tter more 
ness Sr?L a i ther ® i8 great virtue in cleanli- 

th« folio anyone uses enou gh water over 
the fohage f their ^ ^ Where ^ 

Plugs at fremiPn? ^ the , gardeD * and there are 
wash on! q ^ intervals to attach the hose, a 

to keen th« 7^ d , uriDg s «“mer will do much 
near town.: 'T ^Itby, esped^ly 

moth 
i— The 


minds ought aiwavs to h» aavan , clD g- “nd our 
preconceived 

*S=JfWtftSsarSa 

Altogether this opens up a very widesnbjeot. 
Koot Phpnino and Root Liftinc. 

■I 1 ? pt 10 ‘be best, the driest, and warmest 




^ it dies happen 1 ”^; I hXchoTm^/ 0 ^ The h ^ ht at° wh^the 

« by P ,l,at time I kUdtf 0 ^^ dap ?“ d »P<>o ‘be 

*«ue bush treea „; ( L 0 “ e otbe r 
jcuog De ed a little th;^ Para dise 

si? 

*« great 

te“«f h A‘Ten e f' e> ““rlaee"of 
»dj Of' ff ?ectl y- This isTh en tbe cbeck is 
"prfit ! “ m “« pruning 8 “ t “““ s ««o 

f 1 J* i* 1 * c^ 1 "/ UsioE),e st. 

ir 1 "!! / 'L d ^ tr, wm * nc l Qc ie 

‘wta.** ,h0 '"d be 

t 3 W dir !- 07 WwK ° f gT0Wth 

The ‘mnk s„ h , ,ch U b0 "'d 

.'ben^Utte 


{» j- 6 , ann tne more water 

is contained in the wood, and the less fruit the 
trees will bear, becau-e, with so much water in 
the trees system, our almost sunless season 
cannot drive it off an d mature the wood suflL 
ciently to produce blossoms. If the upper foot 

I*" " U th d at b w k n Ptfairly fQrDished ^roZ. 
b6 h : that .will penetrate deeper would do 

“J! b Jt I s when ’hrough bad management 
u} t 7™ h nVen d ° Wn that root *Pruning and root- 
HfUng becomes necessary. Where the trees are 

SUhf to*!! 7 * 7 J0UDg ’ ie -' notmo rethan from 
^ gh ‘ t0 , , 1 n y® ara planted, the best remedy is 
to carefully dig up the tree, beginning far 
enough from the trunk so as to save as mL 0 f 
the roots as possible, and replant with fhe roots 

fmm a fh° Qt h ? nZ ° ntallj ’ D °ne “ore than a foot 
from the surface, and endeavour by mulchings 
and top-dressings to keep them from striking 
downwards again. Trees that are too old or too 
rnrge for lifting may still have their roots lifted 
and brought nearer the surface. In some cases 
of course where the roots descend almost perpendi¬ 
cularly.they cannot be lifted and must be cut off 
A rough-and-ready way of pruning the roots of 

r£ r na Sf I 1 "® 68 ,. 18 to °P en a trench, say 
3 feet from the trunk, saving all the small roots 
but cutting off all thick ones, undermining tbe 
ball and cutting off all the roots which are 
striking downwards. Only half the tree should 
be done at the same time, the other half being 
deferred till the following year. When filling 
up the trench it will ba a great advantage if 
fresh soil can be given and the old removed. 
The soil from the vegetable quarters will be 
better than filling in with the exhausted soil 
taken out, and there should be no difficulty in 
making an exchange of this kind. 

List op Apples. 

Leuert kinds .-Irish Peach, Red Quarrenden, 
Golden Reinette, King of the Pippins, Oranire 

nlrf P « m° X ?’ Pib8 0 ton Pippin ’ Stunner Pippin, 

Old Golden PiDDin. Sr-arlpf * 
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Nonpareil, Relnette da Canada, Kerry Pippin, be made and sufficiently ripened to yield a shonldnot be deferred too long, or the item 
Northern Spy, Fearn’s Pippin, Court Panda Plat, second crop in September ana October. Neither are apt to become twisted and Woken. For - - 
Dutch Mignonne, Duke of Devonshire. is it found in practice that the autumn or winter room embellishment or dinner-table decoration 

Cocking Applet.— Alfriaton, Annie Elisabeth, bloom seriously lessens or injures the spring Dielytras are very effective, or they may be - 
Keswick Codlin, Hawthornden, Lord Suffield flowering of the plants. The demand for Gar- arranged in mosses in the conservatory. The 
Monk's Codlin, Stirling Castle, Cellini, Stone's denias has now beoome so great that no doubt most effective way of displaying their graceful 
Apple, Blenheim Orange, Kentish Fillbasket, a continuous supply will have to be forthcoming, flowering wreaths is to have the plants suffi. - 
Striped Beaufin, Dameluw’s Seedling Warner’s Cultivation, however, can hardly be said to have clently elevated for the eye to view them from 
King, Norfolk Beaufin, Yorkshire Greening reached this stage, though it is seldom that below. At Eastertide we have had 7U0 ox 800 
Ecklinville Seedling, Waltham Abbey Seedling' a Blra y Gardenia bloom cannot be found in plant a all in full flower at one time. Those who 
Small’s Admirable, Bedfordshire Foundling’ Covent Garden or other markets. But the chief nave a stock of it should prize it and grow a 
Coxa Pomona, Hoary MorniDg, Northern Green- reasons at present are the early spring and late quantity of it in pots. If any injury 
ing, Rimer, Winter Maietin lidre de M6aage autumn, and it is a wondrous advance on the is done after the flowering season is over. In- 
Hambiedon Deux Ans. ’ E. Hobday. ’ ancient culture of these plants, that resulted as stead of the growths made indoors being 

a rule, in a scanty supply of blooms once a year, gradually hardened off, the plants are either 
to have forced them to yield two plentiful planted out regardless of the weather, or, wh&t 
INDOOR PLANTS. harvests within the twelve months. In i* still worse, laid upon their sides and kept in 

- several respects, too, this second harvest on unnaturally dry state. 

CULTURE OF GARDENIAS. is better, as well as more valuable than As regards soil, a mixture of good loam with 

Gardenia intermedia is the varietw in ntnst fi»t. The first is very apt to come in with a little sand, leaf-mould, and peat answers ad- 
general cultivation. Whether th7 arush - There is a prodigality of Gardenias sue- mirabiy. the laat three 

correct or not, I cannot say; but it is so far truly 9® eded b 7 a famine » the flowers seemingly pre- of tire bulk of the loam. JJ hen planted a 

descriptive, that Q. intermedia is about midway ferio 8 rUD m abreast in battalions many borders the soil should be light and friable, 

in size between G. Fortunei and G florida G hundreds strong. We nave a magnificent feast v ' 

Fortunei is without doubt the noblest Gardenia of Gardenias,! ucceeded sometimes within a short ----*— 

in cultivation ; but then, as a rule, it blooms but ,ime b ? a co m P Jete fast - A good deal may be CAMELLIAS AFTER FLOWERING, 
sparsley, yielding but one flower, while inter- don ®, prolong the feast by having several AaCH April, and May are the months darirg 
media or florida will yield a dozen. G. florida is pits or houses instead of one larger one, t jj e majority of Camellias make their 

also most floriferous, but it is too small for the 88 we Il as hy growing Gardenias m pots. But grow Krow ^ 1 form their bloom buds, and the 
present fashion for button-holes. When the latter them how or where we may. Gardenias have a more luxuriant and substantial we can make 
return, as they probably will, to their normal 8tr0D ? tendency to bloom abreast in the spring. tbege « row ths now the greater in both quantity 
ana more reasonable dimensions, G. florida, and ~ at , m autamn tbl8 ^convenient tendency is ^ wi jj tbe blooms be. A proper condition 
even rad leans—the latter now so seldom seen— [ ar * 688 pronounced, plants unfold their roots is one of the main promoters of sue* 

will probably have a great future before them as ?^ mB ^ °* sweetness and beauty in a more ceag without which other attentions will prow 
button-hole flowers. For the present, however, l elBD roly way, extending it oyer two months or UDava j]j DK . j must, therefore, especially ia- 
G. intermedia, which is all that can be desired E ? ore * The advantages of this habit of con- pregg upon who desire to have their Camellia 
in pnrity and fragrance as well as in size, is in ' blooming in the autumn or winter can pj ant8 in the finest possible condition the need- 

lull fashion. It is well, however, to bear in mind hardly be over-estimated. But, it may be asked, J[ t _ 0 j joking to their roots at the ouUet,sod 
that size of flower as well as floriferousness are 18 “Othing more than liberal diet and forcing tben by proper attention afterwards success will 
to a very large extent matters of culture. It is conditions of temperature and atmosphere need- be eDsnr ^ < while making it* growth we knot 
no uncommon thing to see the self-same sort in P? 1 t0 in8U . r ® double harvest of Gardenia 0 f no hard-woeded plant which will stand water- 
different gardens of widely different sizes. A blossoms within the year ? \es, a rest is need- - tbe more freely than the Camellias, 
liberal regimen develops size; a starving one , ! l f cd some cultivators also think a lightening where the drainage is in good working erdtf 
dwarfs it more in the matter of Gardenias than °* tbe load of bloom useful m adding to wafpr should be aDDlied unstintingly. Whether 


in regard to other flowers. Apart from rich soils Hi® , lDe fjtumnai ones. in u or pi*,^ 0Q t, aridity at the roots or m 

or stimulating manures, even the mere addition Whether this is needful or would prove useful the atmosphere is an evil of the greatest magri* 

or witbolding of heat and moisture may enlarge oep endB on the *? ren ® th of _ fcbe P lantB - tude in the case of Camellia*. The soil in vhich- 

or cut down the size of Gardenia blooms one- Wb ®[®. vigorous and in robust our Camellias luxuriate is never really dry tf 


w- WI. v. WIVVUIO VUf j. . J 1 J * . , QUA VjalUCUlM lUAUI laic Iff 4 

half or more. The particular question of the condition the dual crop does not seem to hurt R _ time, but it is extra wet during the grown* 
most suitable th *“- th ® so-called rest, it is only com- would be satisfactory to me if the , 

Temperature parative. The plants should be kept somewhat leaveg ^ kept wet n j g ht and day at this 


for Gardenias can hardly be said to be settled ir ahonid iho time - As it is, they are heavUy syringed mornaj 

within 20°. In other words, the most suoceasfol regtiDfi , M Thi d harden and * veaiD F* and tbe 8 round und . erne l lh ^ 

cultivators range from 70° to 90«. With a moist loli^fe^ urn Jw embi^o^w^ vf n /. alwa T 8 humid-indeed, almost steaming. Cnta 

atmospere and plenty of water at the roots the these conditions the young growths are p» 

latter is by no means excessive. With a semi- fj? t Xn tEZt™ daced ln dusters of from four to • 

saturated atmosphere it is a fact difficult to really time is saved and noMoit if ^the’ fJrlw thick as a quill, in length from 8 inches to If 

overheat Gardenias, and time is gained as well ^TaL-de^ial b£ nn inche *. and all with at least one and many 

as size developed under what may be called a of five and six bloom buds. One or other of hafll 

forcing treatment. Gardenias alio seem filled dozen plants in the conservatory begin to * 

with a fuller fragrance when thus rapidly de- ^ £u£?v ^l^rewn^nd b im^^TnJ^ their blooms in October, as they did W H 

veloped. It must, however, be noted that a high with bottom W '^1^^JlZfw ^ and now in April there is still some fine bloMj 

temperature apart from a moist atmosphere is tV ; o u-rlXji 1D opening. Where many cut flowers are in demaal,. 

gpedaiiyii.jariou.and re.ulU in bad dropping the ‘ good aapply of CemeUia bloojM “ 

aad heavy crop, of »cale. .pider, or mealy bag. , boald ^ wded . Bottomhet^ faf«" Zv *“*• “ d «- P>». nU ." e ' 

Flowbriwo. be said to be the very key of the position of a attenUon we 0411 glve tb§m dunDg “ 

Floriferousness is also largely a matter o? rapid and safe start. With the roots sufficiently Growing Season ? > 

manipulation of culture. Gardenia blooms moist and in vigorous health a bottom-heat of as well as at all other times, ill kinds oNj ^ 

should never be cut with their branches attached, from 76° to 86° may not only be applied with and insects should cleared eff the old wj v 

but each picked off separately, and for this safety, but with the happiest results in hasten- before the young growths have made macb H ; 

obvious reason. It is the natural habit of inff the development of the buds and their full gress. When in bloom it is difficult to syfltff ' 

Gardenia shoots to prodnee three or more shoots expansion with perfect blooms. D. them without blemishing the flower*. ,, 

from the base of each flower bud; cut the ___ this operation has to be stopped doling® 

flower with its branch and all these are removed. flowering season, and then the plants BometiJW 

Pick the flower out with its elongated leaves DIELYTBAS IN POTS. beoome unclean; in all such casss itiswdjl ^ 

intact, and the whole of these shoots grow into Dielytba spectabilis (sometimes called the have them thoroughly cleaned before tbs 

flowering bmnchlets foniiahed with a termioal Blooding Heart) may be nid to bo one of the l»vea are fenned Spongiog i* one of tbe H 

vanoe in balk. Nor is this process of multipli- under which it* assumes ov J r ‘^ or cing, this need be no drawback against 

cation only repeated on/a year, but twfee. ^ce To LTiUn ^ feet development, as they wffi just 

Vot the whole tendency of the present high and itrong and healthy and^honM !i h ° uld ^ freel 7 more satisfactorily in an arf«* . 

forcing culture of Gardenias is to compel: the trasses of its peculiar shan^H lon ^ p* nb ouse or conservatory than w any > 

plants to yield two crops a year instead of one. flowers in abundance Plan£ J a f d . ha ^ d8 °me bot, steaming place. When the plant* ar«i«B 

as well as to have both crops finer and more should be lifted from the open irnl ^ ■ fora .^ or boxes, they are generally shifted into. M'' 

plentiful than they used to be. In relation to weather, as if frosty both ite J 1 , miid other bouse to make their growth 

this „ thick roots will be broken. Wh #n f, nd lar Y e that in which they have been blooming* ■h 

Second Crops or Bloom, and allowed plenty of time in forced very hot house should always be avoided Wj 

the saving of time incidental to high and fore- growth the stems become ca *®*- Th »« » no denying that CameUW^ 

In* oulture becomes of the greatest importance. I and are not liable to get damamJ _ ® tnrt Iy. make long shoots in a dose heated, 

For example, assuming the first crop of flowers I plants are removed from place toning 6 |P bere ' bufc the finest flowering plant* 

^ bejSS^red in March,« supply of wood may»should, however, be .takef^an 0 pe& ^produced in such a dace. Atemp«« 


ODeratJnrv JLt 1 1 rr p*wuucea in snob a place. A tem ptm 

operation which»60° at night and 70° by day with m i 
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most mi table to the substantial growth and THfr snuup 

perfect development of the wood and buds of , SUMME 

the Camellia. A liberal admission of fresh air m . (lkucojci 
oo floe days does them much good, as the growth TliIa * 8 a handsome a; 
ii then rendered firm from the first, and its wbat Bke a tail and vij 
thoroagh ripening early in the season is an ab- to ^ feet hi 8 h - It flo 
solate certainty. Apart from semiring plenty of 8ummer i pare white, tt 
wood and buds, the marked with green bot 

Eipknino op thb Wood in a c,aste r of fou 

iio(tta«mo« importance, and too niach at- fike and ar? 
tentioQ cannot be given to this as imnprfkwivr *** . d are shorter 

SSSS&SS SS 

Concilia plants was shaded daring the growing Greenwich th ° / h . ames 

sown,and the advantages of full emf.nraa ff Greenwich, and in a 
tin *nn at this stage haslbeennrowdlPS? deserving of a place in 

*«>«*>. a border planter natn 

HM the planta, nnd particularly the rouno r k ‘ D , ds of DatE 

0 a ° d th r 5 : - d 

putid and the leavesthioker and deeDer*wmaHi --- 

£ 3 ?^“ B OUTDO - 

aSSSS?® 1 ^ 

•omktdt 1. .?^ tha tender leaven > D , th « open air should no 

totted br^thf* ‘ bide beoo “ e blotched and npon ? oan K plants 

ItoTnl, thr °“* h “*>"» to tatt« »iU 

l! “WB^th JS h lS“ 0 [* 8ati8f actory Bot mth 6D «=‘en‘ free 

tha fnU *“« of 

»'<■ With thelaX,,* 81 lean water at the ~ 

tcKhing to fear The „ P ro P® r order there ie f-a, 

“*7 growth and earlv a °d -November, ■ 

M * a pply these withnnf npe ° la 8 °f the wood 

uald cease and m • , a I° rme d syringing 
it nothinc- lik« . 6ho ° Id be given, but 


£ S?’, thejr do not like it: rather 

..... StessK 

droon* Take th« T* 09 oan ‘ho stock bs' 
uroop lake the cuttings off bv curtint, ♦ 

.each growths under a leaf" cut oTthe t 
r-stom; inaert th 


mix a few 
soil—some 


^-Olematleea i„ pots -The 
“^-r.^^^foan., 

f ioitance, you r: 

h POTths tWO 

fs?_, 

‘.again into 
rin g season 


! Pown well 

“ say a third *T y 10am * wit * 
uh f. aW and deoayed stable 
The plants require 

wodM^ 888 ! 111 development 

jal P ?on e 8°°d plants 
°*8 .‘a 5-inch and 
7 start into growth in 
“I 56 potted into 8-inch 

SSS&sa 
?«SH?tUra 55 | 

:^^ta , D re E be,t 

win, I think Bnd reaJ 'y eff 0< 

CJemati ses in pots°n fl ,° Wer unti 
f^them best t ® tron ?- rich, turfy pIants shoa 
1 ^'oomhtMS A - 10 method of t™tn° am that they n 

* ft *2&! ft* “‘he ber 1 ^’ yeat the T » 

'‘ttSKS: RS?J 

^ plan to Km 1 , ^Zaloaa_Tf ? I W0I> se result 

he done some! , * n< ** an -Azaleas althn ? I vators consii 
5? leggy. Th *fr, if plants h av « h K^ gh ifc even tnally t< 
sS islusfe me th ere is loc 

their nei LS 0f Be 8onias. 
S la Sro'nh?^ g M? oot3 m Q8t be Very freeI ^ * 

l%*® wealth 0 J Wll l then throw ont I and tBe soB ' 

P :,9tll «Z 0 ? Dea - Th « ia nZ ™ fcwo they can be 
£' 15 gained by S’ 8 °metimes the r t0 P Ia ° if 
K Tbe pl2t ?/ D ? # down a So vL ame good - &e, ra 
^ .^7 tjin« j is trained 1 8ann y positio 

tTSt’C &- e T 0W Z* »«•*£!»« 

r “* beet,,, it n. .r owths - oomee for tb 

_ “ the “ost frame is far h 

? 1C6 ana g a ZT--- the lights can 

fa ^ D g a n ea , 0 h 0 r 0 p 8 _T a-i. I ^®It off on fin 

^oJer-ra^t" oar not he so raj 
S* all the cv™ W tb mice . closer, bat it 

5,t'' -w^rer r The 

m u ’ ^ this i 0Drifc e foods !®" Cro : abl f wea ther v,» BU one 

HI ke Pt fowls ITa the y have vmSVj* e f rI ^ summer months. 

teas?*; = ' ? 

I eight hours. Do not m 


«ro„p of Summer SnowSak. (Uncojam «Uvum) „„ the margin of a ahrobbery. 


y‘ D “ “°J er a11 the y ear fOMd. Plant them in the front 
i Tnn! «a ? Crocuses and Snowdrops for early spring, 
fniinar" ^ i he 8 P nn 8 and summer Snowflakes. Tulips 
f r °^T g &Ud - Hyacinths are als0 very showy flowers for the 
8 f nn 8 months. A selection of the Daffodils is 
ch carem also indispensable. N. minor and pnmilus are 
^ nm ever ®^! lent ln the front row, while the showy 
eedom as Codlings and Cream, the chaste and elegant 
hLt 1 5 Poets Narcissus (single and double formsX the 
bour and golden N. maxiums, also the bicolor Holfordi, 
ost culti- and the better form grown under the name of 
bich have Empress. The Emperor Daffodil is also very 
ml, and desirable. A group or two of N. tortuosus adds 
the case variety. The kind named N. princess is hand- 
in strong some, and distinct groups of showy Iris, statelv 
of rcwts, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Lupinus 
s before bicolor gorgeous Lilies, and for the latest the 
■ A ..r Michaelmas Daisies. If the winters were mild 
once in you might have such a border with something 
me in a or other in flower all the year round The 
jey may spring-flowering Anemones such as A. nemoroea 
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should bo selected, end when they have done : 
blooming they may either be turned out in the 
border to grow on again for another year or 
kept in pots; but if kept in pots, it is necessary 
to continue watering them when they require it 
so as to maintain the leaves fresh till the time 
arrives for them to ripen and die away naturally. 
The soil in which Triteleia uniflora does best 
outdoors is a light sandy one, and in this the 
bulbs increase at a rapid rate, and the plants 
flower with the greatest of freedom. T. laxa, 
the finest of all the genus, is a real gem, as it 
sends up large many-flowered heads of bloom 
after Ibe manner of the well-known Agapanthus, 
which in form and character they much resemble, 
but in colour they are of a rich Tyrian parple, 
so that altogether they are very choice, and 
come in admirably for cutting to furnish vases, 
or for working up in bouqaets. At present T. 
laxa is somewhat scarce, as unfortunately it is 1 
not so free as the above-named, and is slow of 
increase except from seed, and plants raised in 
that way are some years before they are strong 
enough to flower. — 8. 

Chrysanthemums out-of-doors.— 
Plant in a good soil and keep the plants securely 
staked from the first. They are increased by 
means of cuttings and division in spring, and it 
is well to provide a new stock every year, des¬ 
troying the old stock when a sufficient number 
of cuttings has been obtained. In order to in¬ 
sure fine flowers, the soil should be well manured 
and the plants freely watered, and the shoots 
should be reduced to six for each plant at the 
utmost. The top flower-bud on each shoot should 
alone be allowed to remain after the buds have 
become fairly visible. Though stopping does in¬ 
crease the number of shoots, yet it causes the 
plants to flower later than they wonld do if not 
stopped. Very much has been said about stop¬ 
ping. It may be well to mention here that 
Chrysanthemums for out-of-doors ought never 
to be stopped. Some of the best Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are: Early-flowering varieties—Aureole, 
Bois Duvall, Bolide. Fred PelA, Gold Button, 
Nannm, Jardin des Plantes, Chromatella, Pr6- 
cocit6. and St. Mary. Large-flowering varieties 
—Annie Salter, Emblem, White Globe, John 
Salter, Sam Weller, Progne, and Prince Alfred. 
Pomponea - General Canrobert, Bose d'Amour, 
White Trevenoa, Brown Cedo Null!, and Kenil¬ 
worth.— A. E. H. 

THE COMING- WEEK'S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

The earliest tuberous Begonias will now be fast 
approaohing the flowering state, and should 
receive a liberal amount of air in order to keep 
them dwarf and stocky, a condition that will 
ensure them a long season of beauty. Young 
Cyclamens that were sown in autumn will now 
be best grown on in close frames, giving them 
very liberal treatment all through the growing 
season, when they will make fine blooming 
plants by autumn. Others sown early in spring 
will now require pricking out into pans in rich 
light soil, and should be kept growing in warm 
quarters. Push on a good batch of Amarantus 
salioifolins and A. tricolor; those will be found 
useful in the conservatory by-and-by. Attend 
carefully to Vallotas now that they have com¬ 
menced growing, and endeavour to get a good 
development of healthy foliage on them. These 
will now require close frame treatment, but 
expose them to all the sunshine possible, to give 
substance to the foliage and an early ripeness to 
the bulbs. Anyone requiring a beautiful minia¬ 
ture basket plant for a small conservatory or a 
Wardian case should now divide Sibthorpia 
europail variegata, and place it in small baskets 
or pans, over the edge3 of which it will grow 
and show its beautiful habit and variegation to 
perfection. Where only one house is devoted 
to stove plants it will be necessary to make use 
of heated frames for forwarding yonng soft- 

W M^et oMhe winter-blooming plants will now 
well in warm frames as in the stove, 
do e<J u * J , be pushed forward rapidly, 

Jnd M tot w they fill their pot with roots ehould 
and as raw n ' tg a B i ze larger. Maintain a 

“.° Lo,nhere aroand thlm, and shade 
“ 0 d.«telT during bright weather, closing up 
“°f ™ die day” Qaintitie. of freeh cutting. 
T^rJw be pu in; the*, will make .mailer 
S on freely during the 


remainder of the season. Keep the different Rook qarden and hardy jkrnery. 
varieties of Coleus well up to the light and in off seed vessels and decayed flowers fi 
full sun, in order to get up their colour early, as earlier flowering plants, and keep the whoW 
they are among the most usefal plants for the from weeds. Couch Grass and Spergola a 
conservatory to snooeed the early-forced plants this season very troublesome, and unltit 
of Rhododendrons* Azalea*. Sec ., which will now troyed betimes quickly overrun the w 
soon be over. Attend to the pricking out and growing plaints. The dwarf Phloxes, Aubri 
potting on of young Gloxinias and other seedling Myosotis, Om^balodes, and two or three 
plants in this house. of Baxifrages are now finely in flower, bat 

Cinerarias are now in full bloom, and if of a some as they are, they should not be per 
good strain and well grown, will make a bean- to encroach on others, which, like weeds 
tiful show. Give Calceolarias coming into quickly do if permitted to grow unrestri 
flower an occasional dose of manure water, shade Keep the walks free from weeds, but not 
from strong sunshine, and maintain a moist dressy; Moss-grown or heathy are the l 
atmosphere round the plants; this will be far appropriate. Formal walks or edgings do 
preferable to excessive root watering during the harmonise well with the surrounding irregtf 
present dry warm weather. Give such plants of ties of a rock garden, but where the*e exist [ 
Fuchsias, Petunias, Zonal Geraniums, Ac., as are the edges slipped and the walks batd and c 
well rooted in 3-inch pots a shift into 5-inoh Feins from which the old fronds have not 
ones, some of the strongest into 6-inch ones if been removed should have that attention at 
required so large; try to keep them a little close and additional soil should be given to all 
and shaded for a few days after this operation, need it; transplanting, too, may yet be dotif . 
and do not make the fresh soil too wet before When tnere is not sufficient to well famish tp|- 
the roots have begun to work in it. Afford ground, plant at long distances, snd fill the fi> 
Pelargoniums of the show and fanoy sections a tervening spaces with the common Wood Moimi, 
light and airy position, with exposure to all but Sedums, and Stoneorops. The common wild 
the very strongest sunshine; these require Hyacinths, Wood Anemones, Violets, Primrocsi, 
abundance of moisture at the roots on bright Snowdrops, and Daffodils are all in their season - 
days, and a dose of gnano or soot water twioe a most effective as undergrowths for Ferus. 1 
week will greatly assist them. Flowering trees and shrubs,— Many 

Sow Balsams in light, rioh soil, and keep them flowering trees and shrubs are now in their 
close to the glass when up. If already started, beauty, and by way of memoranda for future 
pot the plants singly in 3-inoh pots as soon as planting, the present is the time to decide 
they have a pair of rough leaves, setting them the varying merits of each, both as to the posi- 
deeply in the soil See that some nice plants of tion for which they are best suited and colours 
Plumbago capenais are coming on for summer of blossom. The wild Cherries, the Almonds, 
flowering; if they cannot be planted out against and Laburnums are all exoellent for planting 
a wall give them a good shift when well in as standards in large shrubberies for distant 
growth, and train the young shoots to four or effect; and the double and stogie bloasomtd 
five neat stakes stuck round the sides of the pots; (iorse, Broom, both white and yellow flowered 
if nioely done these make fine specimens. Cut- Lilacs, Syringas, Weigel&s are suitable for fora- 
ting* of this plant, also of Myrtles, Acacias, ing groups, either alone or in combination, but 
Cytisus, and most other hard-wooded greenhouse Syringas and Weigelas look beat when well 
plants, will now strike very easily in sandy soil backed up with evergreen shrubs, Horre and 
under a hand-glass in the greenhouse, or even Spanish Chestnuts, False Acacias and Hastho:ni 
in a plain wooden box, with a sheet or two of seem most at borne perhaps when planted singly 
glass for a lid. Boxes of Stocks, Indian Pinks, on the turf, but this is purely a matter of taste 
Lobelias, P> rethrums, and other half-hardy and the character of the ground foiroation to be 

plants that have been pricked off and are well planted, which obviously can only be satisfao- 
established will now do much better in cold torily decided on the spot. Be that aa it may, 
frames, with plenty of air on fine days, than in every place having any pretension to gardening 
mi even moderately warm house. should have some flowering trees and throbs. 

Ferns. —These will now be throwing up a and now when they are in fall beauty ia the time 

mass of young fronds, which must be carefully to note and decide to what extent it may be as- 
watched, in order to prevent them from getting alrable to use them, 
spoiled in their upward course by becoming en- Walt, 

tangled with the old fronds. The centres should wnu*. 

be kept well opened out while the yoang fronds Late Vines.—T ake advantage of every ^ 
are developing. Large supplies of water will sunshine in the management of late hoMM 
now be required by all kinds growing freely, by closing about 3 30 with moisture, when US 
and the tree varieties will require their stems fir*beat may be kept abut off until tbs to* 
damping several times daily daring hot weather. Pasture falls to within 6° of the night hess 
Plants growing in baskets will require more which need not exoeed 60* for the present. 11 
attention than those in pots, as the air, having inside borders are well drained they nif faf 
full access to the outside of the baskets, quickly copiously watered without fear of injary; inasj 
dries them up. Among the finest kinds for grow- * large percentage of inside holders never gj 
ing in bankers are Goniophlebiuna subauricula- half enough water; the roots go out in se«w 
turn, Aspleniutn caudatum, and A. Serra. of that which is denied to them at home, iw 
Among the smaller growing sons suitable for many people imagine it is the position of 
baskets may be named the different varieties cf border ana not their own bad treatment wlMf 
Adiantums ; those that form underground drives them downwards and outwards, often inf 
rhizomes are the best, as they quickly travel to deep subsoils too crude and cold for anjUjjj 
all parts of the baskets, and soon form a perfect l® 89 hardy than a common Oak. Another 
ball of delicate verdure. Two of the freest ta ke which many people make is the giving tWl ; 
growers in this way are A. assimile and A. ama- late Vines too much root-room, pariiculsdfl * 
fv e / j, at beautiful and distinct of all low, damp situations, where everything but■ 

the Adiantums for a basket is A. lunuiatnm. moisture-laden atmosphere is unfsvonrsWfl ' 
Flower OaMm g°°d Grape growing. In such situations I 

flower varaen. always found that internal borders 6 feet 

[ General work.-— Lawns should be mown and external borders 9 feet wide, will giflfl ^ 
ana grass verges clipped. Apart from the un- maximum of good Grapes at aminimam of <4 * ■' 
°, f cut edgings, it is desirable to 8 imply because they are full of active 
makinff 8e Jp£?v al i y ii° prev ® Dt seeding Grasses which can be fed without watering bitt m s 
applief to gSs l u e “ me ">®ark garden, and being warm the Grapes in*#’, 

Continue to plant out all thJhlrfJ 17 cl . u ®P s - f et ; awel1, and colour well. Another id# \ 
bedding plants, also thin out 8ectl0n of ** * be alternate system of taking oatM#* 

sown in the open borders and annuals mating the borders with new soil without!# 

sown in warmth. 8take Sweet p ^ iant those to sacrifice a crop, when too ranch vlgt# , 
another cowing. Place in j M unfavourable to the proper ripening of the 

easy of protection, out of doo™ P? slti< ? ns * a ? dM the latter means unripe Grapes,g#*j 
kinds of bedding plants, such »« p a i °* late kinds who complained so V 

Ageratums, Lobelias, Verbenas.^ W, 5 t€ / "ill do well to look to their fa#, 

allow of the potting on of recentlv atrn«b**i ? n< ? ** ^ey are wide, deep, rich, and ori&MV 

sasisajs r szsrf ;■ 

bat draughts most be avoided, tfftKt 
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Me borders are sufficiently moist the usual selection 
topis; down may be continued, as spring the vear spp o. ~T 
8ap» reqoire more moisture than can be given Broccoli’ 8uc h endar ® 

S*"** Let laterals grow without a check Walcheren - ‘° h 

if they seem inclined to start, and keep a sharp- ■ • ’ 

eye on the old foliage, as spider is almost sure to 
be present, and injury to the primary leaves 
it this early season is very often the 
early Tines breaking prematurely in the 

■d cowing their unfortanate owners with I bothtoow»Uknn5n < 
riory by noemne ud new Granin in T> nn ,. n weii known 


of Cauliflowers and Broccoli to span bed • 

1 as to the early •??’,f d dn S ln - 

-s two varieties, good old V dry; u 

. and Early Dwarf Mammoth leaving T hen wet and b««*y. 
me on this occasion to mention the winter and ^ d firm b ? treading 

S* sa ■ 

Januarv I *“ own to require further remark .1 the *** w,th three 

•Pider J I Eclipse ^the^d. 

£istte h - 

Bx n- 

fedly the cloches are soft, like tissue naoer mmyJLnntil the water * ‘ 

cal mode brown DaDtr compared with [ n cove , 


th f 8od ^ be worked only when 
it wiil rain the best of soil if worked 
1 sticky. Before planting, make 
J it all over; and remem- 
good soil, and good cul- 
f good plants are not ob- 
• j fraitfnl stocks, 

and free-growing varieties. 
*“rows, 18 inches apart 
middle row in the oentre of 
“ a garden trowel, and make 
. - 1 f or the roots to lay full 
ground the roots with fine soil, 
— and as water 

, . quite fill up the hole 

“ given, and after it has soaked 
el with dry soil; this will hinder 
losing moisture. In very hot 
is wise to shade as well as water: 
eaf, ora handful of any kind of green 
V he of the P lanfc wil1 afford a 
iae. A week after planting they will 
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Ilan of Professor Owen's garden, Biohinoud Park. 


1 he has to mv cnlti *f fcor ’ we P rinfc what not enough to do this at the end of the season • 
» Strawberry 7 Uk ^ garden culture of tha cut them off as they grow, and the plants wil i 
- d grow twice as fast. In planting, don’t trust to 

1 To grow the PLA1 ^. INa - . a sma11 weak plant; rather put two together and 

have an onen T- b y with success, it must 1 plant as one. During the winter months they will 
sunshine - Wlt ? ? Ge ex P 08Ure to 1 require no further attention, and will gradually 

trees or wafh, d ?“, lt can ? ot be . 8rr° wn unde r sink to rest, but only to wake up like giants in 
tivation 2 m ?, 011 re ^ Q V' e ^ to ba in 8 ood cal ' th « spring. Soon as the land is dry hoe it over, 
If Dlanted ° W ’ an ? fre ? fr0m weeds and mulch with stable manure ; cover up all bare 

August t thPv f ^n a K Cr ° P i°5 ea / 1 * * * * * 7 - Po * atoea in 1 ground three or four inches deep; let it be done 
summer folio l0tS ? f fane frUlt the m Februa T if th « weather permit. Covering 

bestowed™ th* *’ T °? mn ? h , ^ ca nnot be , the ground protects the fruit from sand and grit, 

be wo k 0 ? tbe P re P aratl, ? nof tbe 8011 >' ifc should and keeps the roots cool and moist daring a 
thorornrh nT nnt ?er t W i tb the spade until it is most critical period. The roots of a Strawberry 

8 inches Cultivate . th ® to P 8011 P lant 6 row near the surface, and if the soil be 

soil tL L ° 1 u es dee P. never mind the sub- bare and exposed to the direct rays of a hot sun 
andd«i n Strawberry is a shallow rooting plant, in May and June, the plant soon suffers, and a 
of m re< ! uir 1 e d eep cultivation; 10 inches few days’ check will spoil the crop. If you wish 

DprfPF'H 6011 PESPff^ onltivated will grow it to the bed to continue in bearing for any length of 
naro/i ° n ’i- .** avin 8[ got the land so far pre- time, careful bands must gather the fruit; plants 
alio« ’ mara i * fc oafc into beds 4 feet wide, with I are like animals, they suffer from rough treafc- 
fftl?/ 8 ° r * Pf l ^ ^ eefc ^de- The soil may be 1 munfc. The plants will continue to bear satis- 
Awd *i, 0Ut °" l “ e a ii e T B i^he depth of 4 inches, factory crops for two or three seasons with 
inrown on the beds. It is now ready for proper attention to weeding, cutting off runners, 
fvo ^ barr °wful of rich stable manure and mulching in spring. After a third crop, it 

^ ell fermented to kill the seeds of weeds) to , is the best plan to destroy the bed, and have a 
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SmiNCJ PLANTING. 

To grow the Strawberry to perfection it should 
be grown as an annual, and the young plants 
left undisturbed. To obtain a bed in the shortest 
space of time, the stock plants should be planted 
in March, or at latest April. The ground should 
be prepared as previously described, and laid 
out iu beds 5 feet wide. In the centre of the 
bed a single row of plants is planted at a dis¬ 
tance of 18 inches apart. From this row of 
plants the runners which grow during early 
summer are to be rooted all over the bed. From 
the time of planting until the runners grow keep 
the bed well hoed, so as to get the soil in good 
condition for the runners to root in. In June 
the first crop of ranners will be ready to layer ; 
tso from each plant will be sufficient to save, 
the remainder should be cut off. As a matter 
of course, select the ten best earliest and 
strongest, five en each side of the plant, and any 
bloom that shows on the stock plants must be 
taken off; the fruit will be of little value; it 
hinders the runners from growing, and is a 
temptation to trespassers. When the ranners 
are about 18 inches in length, and begin to show 
a nice size plant at the second joint, it is time 
to have them layered. This is a simple process. 
Prooeed as followsTake the runner in the left 
hand, trim all off to the beat young plant, which 
will be found at the second joint of the runner; 
scoop a shallow hole in the soil as far from the 
parent plant as rhe ranner will allow, place the 
young plant in it, oover with an inch of soil, and 
thanplace a small stone on the runner close to 
too plant to hold it in position. It will strike 
root in a few days. Treat each runner in 
me same manner, spreading them out as much 
as possible so as not to crowd each other. In a 
very short time these layered plants will be 
rooted and commence throwing out a fresh crop 
of runners. Select the best, and a sufficient 
number; have them layered as soon as ready, 
distributing them all over the bed, the surplus 
ranners to be cut off. By the end of September 
the bed will be furnished with young plants all 
firmly rooted. Avoid crowding; no two plants 
should be nearer than 6 inches, and the first 
layered plants should be 9 inches or 12 inches 
aDarfc. If they are found to be too thick on the 
bed take some of them up and plant elsewhere. 
Many persons sappose that it is only first 
ranners that will bear fruit, bat it is a mistake; 
second and third ranners will bear just as well 
os first ones. Give them good soil to root in, 
and do not let them crowd each other, and every 
nlanfc that gets rooted in autumn, no matter how 
small, will contribute one or more bunches of 
fruit the following season. This is the very best 
possible plan of growing them if proper atten¬ 
tion is given to layering and thinning out the 
sorplas growths, and with a little practice pro¬ 
ficiency is soon acquired. Grown on this system 
failure is impossible, so far as the season is con¬ 
cerned, and such a crop may be grown, the bed 
literally smothered with fruit of excellent 
naality. The bed should be mulched with 
manure early in February, lightish manure, well 
broken up; cover all bare ground, and if a little 
is laid on the plants they will grow through 
and be no worse for a light covering. The bed 
may be allowed to stand as long as profitable, 
giving it an annual top-dressing with stable 
manure. 

REMARKS ON VINE BORDERS. 

Vine borders, in my opinion, as at present 
f >rmed, are much too limited as regards surface 
space; they are too narrow and often too deep. 
It Is a waste of time and material to excavate 
to a depth of 3 feet, and to provide an expensive 
system of drainage. In practice that is un- 
necevsary. What is wanted is more surface 
space. The most fraitful V ines are those that 
have unlimited root-run. We ought, therefore, 
to prepare Vine borders ia such a way that when 
planted they will last a lifetime, and in many 
cases it is possible to do so. To accomplish 
this we must, however, step out of the beaten 
track We need not look far for evidence to show 
that ‘restricted Vine borders do not promote 
productive and long-lived Vines. In eight cases 
oat of tea, when the Vines have reached the age 
of twenty years they are worn out, or rather 
prematurely exhausted from want of more root 
room. If we look at the rambling character of 
lhe roots, we have the key to the conditions 
i equired to sustain Vines in a vigorous and f rmt- 


ful state, and, given these conditions for the in a large house in which one-third of the in¬ 
roots and proportionate space for the branches, terror is occupied by a border for Vines and the 
there is no reason why, except in the most tin- remaining space covered with square tiles, I 
favourable situations, a house of Vines, when found on taking up the floor formed with the 
once planted, judiciously cropped, and other- tiles that under them there was a pet feet Let- 
wise well treated, should not keep fruitful for work of roots from one end of the house to the 
forty or fifty years, instead of as now, in re- other They had made their way either through 
strioted borders only from fifteen to twenty or under a 1 j-inch brick wall, and were evi- 
yeara. I do not say that Vines do not produce dently ecjojiDg the warmth and moisture 
good crops of Grapes in these narrow borders obtained through the tiles. It must be unto- 
My argument is, that when a good fruitful state stood that to create internal atmospheric 
is arrived at it should go on for a much longer moisture for tbc Vines the floor of the house is 
time than it now dees, but that is not possible kept constantly damp during the rammer when 
with a limited root-run. Where old vines remain they require moisture, and it is very certaic, 
in vigorous health and fraitfnlness it is gene- owing to the poorness of the soil under the 
rally acknowledged by those who manage them fioor, that there was nothing there to induce the 
that the roots have long since escaped from the Vines to root so freely, except the warmth 
limits at first assigned to them. Therefore, can generated by the tiles and the moistare resnlting 
more conclusive evidenoe be offered in favour of from the constant damping of the fioor. 
more root room? I have yet another objec- This covering of thesurface, would, however, oriy 
lion to make to do good in the case of restricted borders. I mea- 

Narbow Borders, tion m Y own «P«ie»ca in respect to this 

especially those wher, the eitoation i. low and ™“* r 'fif' with plentj of nrf»e 

th^ta/.«,Uofthe place of a void ungen... 
character. In this, as in all other positions, the 

roots refuse to be confined; they find their way ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

into the unsuitable soil below, and consequently vnTva nv PDnoiniKTvn 

in a few years the Vines get into an unhealthy _ UN ™OFAUATim 

condition. This could be prevented by giving 8 t0 J" plants, each uiDiplademw, ftuai- 
more surface space; for although it is not pos- ce V' Sfepbanotis, Rondeletias, Gardenias, sad 
sible always to prevent a few large roots find- °thera, ma y no * be strack from cuttings made 
ing their way into undesirable quarters, it is the of the y° UD & *>hoot3 ; they must not be allowed 
natural character of the plant to seek princi- \° fla £’ and therefore it is best to cut off but s 
pally for its food near the surface, where it can few at a tim< \ After inserting them, give them 
find warmth and moisture. If the space is a , watering and keep them close and 

limited, ill-health shortly follows. If that be ® haded - That useful Palm, Rhapis flabellifor- 
not so, how are we to aoconnt for the fact that m , 18 ’ , ma y no * be increased by division, with* 
in eight cases out of ten there is not a vinery to a httle care the old plant may be turned out of 
be found in the country in a satisfactory oondi- lta P 0 * Jhe suckers removed, repotting the 
tion that has been planted more than twenty P lant * In taking off the suckers make sure that , 
years ? This may be denied, but the denial r ? ota ar ® at tached to them before separating ^ 
must be supported by proof. I maintain that th . em * Us f 8°°*^ loam y *[ lth a 8h ^ ad ' * 
for general purposes we do not want rich and mixture of sard, put them m as «ma l potiy, 
deep borders limited to a certain size that will ff, F 08 * 1 ^ 6 ' and P* un 8° them in a gentle bot-(W 
furnish a bountiful supply of food for the roots 

for a few years and then become suddenly ex- Double Primulas intended for division in 
hausted. The Vine is impatient of restriction, about a fortnight will be the better now for be- 
both as regards root and top, and when placed ing thoroughly cleansed and kept rather dose | 
under suitable conditions it is able to remain till tbat time, as by so doing the formation of < 
fruitiul for a great length of time. I therefore roots is hastened; indeed, after being so treated, 
hold to the opinion that in providing borders of it is often possible to see the young roots. I 
limited extent we do not place the Vine under jast protruding from the exposed parts of tbsjj 
conditions favourable to its attaining a fruitful stem. 

condition in old age, and I base my argument Selaqinellas—T he propagation of these is 

on the principle that if yon give the roots snffi- generally regarded as but a simple matter, whicta 
cient surface space, even if the subsoil be of an is indeed true as regards the majority of theml 
unkindly character, there will be sufficient roots but there are a few that are rather difficult tot 
maintained in a healthy condition; to keep the increase. All the creeping kinds may be 

Vines in health and fruitfnlness for a number of divided to any extent desired, and the moie 
years (that is supposing that some of the roots woedy ones, such as Africans, Wallichi, Lobbi* . 
should find their way into bad soil, which they and Wildeoowi, may be broken up and separate 
are not likely to do to any extent if they have into as many pieoes as have roots attached tej^ 
room to extend in better quarters.) What kind them. Cuttings of the branches, too, of thtfUj 
of borders, then, are necessary for promoting large growing kinds may he put in, and if mpue 
long-lived and frnitfnl Vines ? I have already moist and close for a time soon root Difficult!m 
in a great measure answered this question, but is often experienced, however, with the ^y 
I should like farther to say that I want to Eee gation of those Fern-like kinds in which UkUj 
restricted root space done away with altogether, young fronds are unfolded from a single i oon ^ 

Unrestricted Root Spaoe. and whi . cli therefore do Dot adm ^ ° f . JJJJJJ 

, , j Concerning this latter class, of vhicd invoi™» 

Instead of having narrow borders and a pro- d may be cited as e*smpl«A <M 

mlnent walk in front of them, the roots shonld £ the tn J md Uy them on tbs 
have a long nm before them in one of the , „ drained ot p M ., filled rnthUj 

quarters of the kitchen garden, or some other , „ ^ them in their p»itioo>« , 

favourable position in which they are not in any f ord ® that the undersides of • 

way confined, within GO feet or 70 feet of the ^ds^aVpr^- the Z ; then.place thj 
house. This space need not be wholly unoc- an A wp«n them moist. Atra*. 

copied, but the half of it nearest the house heric mo i, loIe 'alote wiS keep the frondjS? 

►hould remain [uncropped. With ao much our- 8 hen after a tia)C buds will be develop^* 
face space, deep borders would be unnecessary. th(air UDDer surface; 

It would not indeed be needful to make borders ® P m desoend antUhus young pkj 

more than 2 feet deep, and only from 10 feet to ... e . which whsn large enough 

12 feet wide. If beyond this point the soil to a ^ ’ Berides^ uS. sTtagi^ 3 

depth of 15 inches or 18 inches is fairly good, ** pr £^1°* *^hich inThe msjonjj 
the Vines would take no harm; on the contrary, 1)6 induced These spores sW| 

they would revel in it if its composition is in ® a8esare frae J y P t F? in e J ery way the sMtfl 
any way different from that of the border, i T 66 80w ? and treated 1B ^ ^ 1 

if the roots can only keep near the surface. It is those o£ * eras ‘ 4 a _ ow req uire pri 

clear to me that we hardly recognise the benefit Tuberous Begoihab wuimow ^ 

that a warm border affords the roots of Vines. I ic g 111 P° ts or P ana of tobers 8UJ* 
feel satisfied that if it were possible to give the 8a y* eeedlings of them, while 
roots sufficient water we could not do better than month a S° in man y J**®* tAken Is cuttl 
cover our outside Vine borders with flagstones • ficiently losg for the to P 5 . to .^"7 heB1 clo»»i 

the warmth generated by these stones would bring required. When put in se P „ ( 

the roots near the surface and prevent them shaded, but do not over-wateT 
from going deeper into ungeni&l soil. I have are somewhat liable to damp* j, n 

tad T f C3ular proof that such Double Matbicabia 
would be the case. In making a me alterations difficult to winter, but those that son" ( 
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oa: of their pots now and divided into a 

K m pateibie, wiJl soon yield a gooc 
jed in a cold frame, where they grcr 


many making some kind of fortificatim 
awRr ° f a terrace garden, which wonld l 
away the repose, verdure, and the fr« 
spot. However, he never wants 

“ ~ f r f - hlS terrace . hecai 
make it in a Lincolnshire fen as r 

— i _ . — ,3 \ Here, the house origi 


cue^all to th« sweet repose and ease of the 
by T Mr Alfred * n * ra ’’ iD « “ from a sketch made 

v £5 & m SSMi! 

some of th a i 1 foreground to the left 

s d «.f*„rsi ^i£S 
! 5 wsrA 5 r* , “ * i " 


SUBURBAN GARDENS. _ _ 

one thinks of the saddening result of where else 

called landscape gardening, as shown to follow theTrop of thThilTT H 
? of the lar S e;jt an<1 “ost pretentious considered necessary to h*™ 
it u some consolation to know that here race, which, howe^fr is not a re?* 
m a small one exists in which some runs on one side into’the 
and artistic beauty may be found. The and does not in the lelst ££ r ?f lm 
quirts, the coloured gravels, the tor- of movement from the 
id unmeaning geometry, cutting up the green be “ 0Qse 10 th 

nd; the want of freedom and of breadth, Now the nni^ s . , p 

ifrivolous designs; the varied rubbish to such dra J ba ck-if dra* 

»tta and artificial stone; the barren faJ!!!? freed °m and breac 

lar style, illustrated k many show temotTn^ *•£*** it offers 
:be brand new “medheval” fosse, dis- witlf flower , unthlnklD S P^P 1 ® to 
tnd destroying all repose, and many planted ’ ° r&1 ° W ever green 

V one could enumerate, and they are original I v wfn ° u ” er J r fa ®hion. M; 
ion. Bat places where the simple and thmi^ViH^ °ut, are spoile 

conditions for the most perfect beauty the eveforthe m° gab ° U i of obi®^ 8 vv 
igand design are understood or illus* the greatest T ? e quedtion 1 


garden at Hampstead, five 'mitesffrom London. 


' be “ore pleas- 
Jf «mple and 
de ? almost in 
Q five miles of 
rd f of Hamp- 
ibd v jews, it i 8 
** ^ith in or 
Renditions of I 

f >sreally Htti, 
lawn there 


wers gathered 
iant provision 
. the carpet is 
to be dissected into a 
^ The best way to 


in w uave au ineir “C 

If nf f 1 ot , tho , ho “ 5 «. that, if abun 
J>a not made for them elsewhere, 
apt, some day or other, t_ ’ ” 

Sl m 5 er °- f ugly flower beds' n_ 

§^ D l- a ^} nSfc | thi ? is t0 P rovid e abundance of 
throng elsewhere ' w bich, half seen peeping 
■eland thereat n®®** or “. et with in groups herf 
is I afford hoff «° grea ^ distance from the house, 
s. | afford better effects in flower gardening than can 
-~—<ned where all the beds are stereotyped 

be is a "pleasant lawn ^ U . 8 ’ where the foreground 1 but. I think, 
nt '‘pot wh.VL ’1 1 lfc 18 necessar y to have one j something a 
- manually reced- a Sd £ ^,7, ingwer *>' the flower garden ; I constitutions 

8fche lawn fm b *ls, in which SSJJi" 01 *? 4 * eds or ® T0U P S of , both suitable 

«0iks ftn V^ 80016 as thev are nL P subjects can be grown 1 coration ; am 
of Londoif F,W ' aDd S i «rr il 4 , in * the °^ inary flafc command in 

),e on eith Pe - D8 °P- height SdotbpT h - h to un, fo™iity in that only one 

rhol eo f^ er / ide or largebeds T T< J- have here a group of begrowo;th 

■stood i f s a tbefr0Q t of smaller planS P r V“ ° U *u De ’ witb Rose ’ and Roses which f 
1,1 step1 ? n , eas -V and some isolat^, 1*' the ground ; next, in viz., vigorous 
the P k ; at0 at once 2222 hS ^ & V ge L 0val bed of Li,ie8 ’ richness of cc 
a gent ad - Q8Qal in vJccaa^fro^ f rou P ? f lo ^shrubs and flowering size, deep in b 

ler Z\ l n8e * the then^varifid^^ 6 ^ bed ® of bard 7 florist flowers; and be in ever 

Idition ®i d »*° doub t embower^ hJl 0Wer partially cut off and hibition table 

10nal reason f or I better thfn ^ tree8 ~ these and the Iike are much , omit from its fj 

1 than the usual stereotyped floral ru* cether'i the eri 


With what eagerness did I read the Rose elec¬ 
tion, which appeared in Gardening a few 
weeks past, bnt never did I lay down a paper 
with more disappointment (which it appears 
has been shared by many other readers) It is 

trnp fViaf nnltr nam D.. oa • / , , 

o*es were spoken of, and 
Mr. Walters undertaking 
to the election committee; 
nateurs want to know is 
and tried Roses, whose 
en thoroughly tested, as 
purposes and garden de- 
r instances the space at 
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Mareohal Niel, Baroness Bothaohild, Glolre de supply of moisture, are its only wants through-1 Plot 8.— Broad Beans, followed by 
Dijon, and Mdlle. Eugene Verdier, and others of out the season; and should greenfly appear at crop of Turnips. Banner Beans on outsi 
the first water, mast, I should thick, be a any time, liberal syringing will at all times remaining ground with two or more rc 
puztle for the moat experienced amateur, let dispel it.—J. M. dwarf Peas in between and rows of early 

alone for the novice, who, all the same is a dear ll366 _ Treatment OI Boees. — wps between both. 

lover and enthusiastic admirer of Old England s ^ p. G ” asks do Bourbon Boees in open These Turnips aw left for spnng-tops and 

emblem. To attempt to .elect only twelve or reqo ire pmning. „d to how many bud., “ 

twenty-foer beet Roses, out of. number of * nd when 4 . ^ whattreatment 7 Rote A. K. 

newly 700 selected vanet.es of all cIom, Williams require, to fit It for the exhibition ** U» haloes 

would be so difficult. and few would dare make ubl0 . ^ j*, >nper pboephate 8 are good manure °° m ® betw * en “* ”"*• 
the attempt. But I will adopt & new and for ? Your Roses should be Plot 9 — Strawberries are grown in a 

original method of selection which has just ra ther dose pruned in spring, say to four buds, plot, and are changed one-third every 5 ear to 
occurred to me, which will, 1 think, be more a light rich soilsuits this class best. The plants nr.xfcplotof ground, and so back again, 
clear and satisfactory to your readers, and which being rather tender, a slight protection of Furze does not, therefore, interfere with the ro 
1 trust will be followed by others among able or g pnJce WO uld be beneficial. Bose A. K. but only causes portions of two contiguous 
writers on this interesting subject. I will divide williams, to grow it fine, should have, on the to he taken and counted to make up one, 

Roses into classes, and try to give the best con trary to the above, a strong, rich, clayey Mulched with rotten manure in autumn, after 
twelve among the Teas this week, and the best i oan)| w jth good drainage. If the pl&nta have leaves cut off and then spread with fresh Sts* : 

twenty-four among the H.Perpetuals next week, already been planted in richly prepared beds weed in spring. 

and a short selection out of the other minor ^ey will not require anything more until the Plot 10.— Earliest Peas, earliest Pot&tosfcl 

classes. Among Teas, for an amateur s green- buds are getting plump. About the middle of and earliest winter Lettuce and Spintch are 1 

house or wailed garden, I would recommend tne w hen a little guano or dried fowl dung grown on a separate sunny border near a wall 

following twelve, and will farther subdivide gbould be spread on the surface of beds and with southern aspect, changing places with eaehj 
them according to colour : raked in. This will be far superior to the other yearly, one-third of the ground being given 

Teas, gold colour, buffs and yellows, —1. Mare- superphosphate mentioned by “ M. P. G.” Do to eash crop, 
chal Niel; 2. Etoilede Lyon; 3. Gloirede. Dijon; not apply stimulating top-dressings or liquid Earliest Peas, rotten manure; Potatoes 

4. Princess of Wales; 5. Perle de Jardines; 6 . manure to Roses or any other plant When not in with fresh Seaweed, Lettuce, or plenty cl 

Madame Welch. growing freely, wait until the foliage is setting rotten manure. 

Teas,rvhite. —1.Innocent^ Pirola;2,Niphetos; and healthy. — William Phillips, Hoole, Plot 11—Globe Artichokes and Aiparagu 
8 . Devoniensis. Chester. have each separate beds. 

Teas, coloured.—1. Catherine Mermet; 2. 11330.— Roses unhealthy .—If M Constant Globe Artichokes, mulch round crowns will 

M adam e Lambard; 3. Louis van Houtte. Reader ” will state whether his Roses are out- manure after stems cut down,and with SeswesJ 

In making the above selection I was almost of-doors or in pots in a house, it would then be (not over crowns) In spring. Asparagus, ato 
tempted to place Etoile de Lyon on an equality possible to offer aome advice. If in the open sterna are cut down, beds roughly forked npuj 
with the Maxechal for first place, inasmuch ground it is not reasonable to expect the foliage then manured heavily with fresh manure. 1 
that it possesses, in addition to its grand form to be perfect, as owing to the very open season February throw mould from alleys on beds are 
and exquisite beauty, a most free blooming much growth baa been made, and an occasional spread layer of fresh Seaweed on top. 
habit. In the white class I unhesitatingly frosty night catches the plants and shrivels the Plot 12.—Also Rhubarb and Seakale, ball, 
place Innocent 6 Piiola first, because I consider foliage, which has appeared out of season.—W is proposed to gradually change these one will 
it larger and superior to Niphetos, in growth Phillips, Hoole, Chester. * the other. 

and in abundance of bloom. Among the _ Rhubarb, long manure and Beech leaves kq 


VEGETABLES. 


and in abundance of bloom. Among the _ Rhubarb, long manure and Beech leaves ken 

coloured Teas I think the verdict would be from _ off ground with sticks; Seakale, earliest, forcil 

all who have seen Catherine Mermet in her best VHttO-WT AHT.BR with Beech leaves mixed with stable manure! 

attire, that she is a superb and tinly magnificent _ main crop with fresh Seaweed 2 feet deep tire 

Roae. Wm. Phillips. ^ EIGHT YEARS’ ROTATION OF CROPS shoota to appear through, not kept m 

Hoole, Chester. FOR A KITCHEN GARDEN. crowns with sticks. 

-- One great advantage of this plan is that the Plot 13.-Jerusalem Artichokes wdHorrej 

. ^ n . n .. p gardener always knows what work he has to do. “dkti have a nook where they cannot tre 

Glolre de Dijon Dos®.—Of all the Hoses of the natures of the different crop# have on other crops. 

In cultivation, this, in my opinion, is the most M mu ch M possible in the rota- Jerusalem Artichokes dug up levery jety 

useful. It is the last Rose of summer and the ^ 0JJ ^ ground carefully cleaned, manured and W 

first of spring. Indeed, with two or three plants * p . . . . ._ .. ... _, planted; half-bed of Horseradish dag one yesH 

in a cool greenhouse and the same number on other half the next,crowns replanted 2 feetdeej 

any wall out-of-doors, a constant supply of 8plMoh * Lettuoo » “ d with manure at bottom. In the next 

blooms may be bad from Febrnary until Novem- P __ crop which is on plot I will come <re plot 8, tki 

ber. In constitution it is most robust, as there jj*© on plot 2 on plot one, and so on, sad from J* 

iVno situation in which it will not succeed, and ground retrenched three deptire and manured- ^ F * 

I cannot remember a Gloire de Dijon dying of 808 note A pUnted wlth Cab " Note A.—Am soon as the Potatoes are off, tij 

either disease or old age; one of our plants here oa » 0 ’plot U marked out for deeply trenching in m 
I know will soon be out of its teens, yet it grows Plot 2.—Cabbage, winter Spinach, Lettuoe, p^ths, thus 
as robustly and blooms as freely and profusely aa and Onions, followed by Celery, Leeks, and Car- 

the youngest of them. Daring the last three doons. , . jl Z«s» 

weeks we have cut at least two hundred blooms # Omens, sown in with wood ashes, ground en- a o c 

from this plant which occupies a restricted place riched with good rotten manure in bottom of 

in a cool conservatory. Another one, which was Celery trenches, and liquid manure applied , j • 

planted in a miniature form at the end of an during growth. The soil is removed from land fl taro spits J 

unh eated Peach house three years ago, has this Plot 3.—Parsnips, Carrots, Scoizonera, Salsa- two shovellings deep, and from h one spa*: "1 

spring produced five hundred buds and blooms; fy and Beet. one shovelling deep, and plsoed where item J 

and this is only one crop, as successional ones Sown in with wood ashes mixed with fine available for throwing into the upper ptf * 

will follow until the end of the season. If this mould; as soon as the roots are cleared the and two depths oi n at end of the treucuf . 

Rote has a fault at all, it is in being over-flori- ground thrown up in high ridges and bottom The bottom of a is then broken up wrtn s 
ferous. In many instances it is allowed to injure between forked and left to chasten during winter, or, as very often needed, with a pick***?! 
itself through bearing too many flowers; if left So with any plot throughout which becomes second 6 pit of h is then thrown upon the ooiw . 
to itself there will be a bloom from every eye, vacant during winter. of a and the second shovelling from e 

and there is hardly any way of preventing this, Plox 4 —Tall later Peas with winter greens Then the bottom of b is broken upas wmU^ 

except cutting off the bloom. The ehoots should e%g Brussels Sprouts, Savova Rale Ac two <*• The top spit of e is then thrown screw 
be cut well into the main stems, and this will rows planted in between each row of Peas'later a - a 8 °°^ **y er ^ B 5f b l e 

induce fresh shoots to push forth, and it re these on> spread. It is then covered with the niwwj 

which, before long, bloom again. At the same a little rotten manure in bottom of trenches ling from c and the work on a is 

’«“ • “°P» ^ « B . d w « for Pew. Th« Peas shade the Brasslie and nro- ««» d *P“ of e is then thrown in the bo«W 

find that the best way to provide for these is not moto Tigon)M - rowtt pro b and the second shovelling of « upon | ■ 

to depend wholly on spur-prumng, but to lay in Pt K WML hoftom of c is broken ud. The top spA <*« 

a number of young shoots, which always spriag Plot 5. Potatoes later sorts. Brooooli and nn _ n r !L,a on as 

from the baB© of healthy plants, and in the win- sprouting Broccoli planted out a row between fi0 ;i are kept ' 

tJStime aome of the oldest of the branches may e ?f h ™ ? Potatoes, except in a part to bekcTt method ft® 

^ cuTawayto make room for these. Sometimes *>r small late Turnips. P ** same position and the b^soU * 

L VouJ shoots may be 10 feet or 12 feet in ?e plot 4 on advantage of shading. br t on A ht to , h ® . 


The soil is removed from land a two spits n 


.ar time some or tne oiaest or tne or&nones may ~~ VTI I T ^ in a part to be kept --7,- A held 

^cuTawayto make room for these. Sometimes •“****?* toi A 6m ^ ^ Turnips. P ** same ^ndthe 

thMe voong shoots may be 10 fset or 12 feet in P lo ‘ < on advantage of shading. bronght to the top. yet is grad"*^ 

length butthia is none too long, as ia spring _ Plot 6 .—Cauliflower, Couve Tronchuda. and What ' cou ? €r / dow f 

Jill break regularly, and produce a host of Dwarf French Beans. more b y wbat percolates do 


they will break regularly, and produce a host of Dwarf French Beans. ^ m ?re by what percolates f 

mSive gorgeous blooms. Ont-of-door. the only The groond U dog „p aU over. The dwarf ^ u™ nf . 

s . w i JL. 0 f growing this Rose js against Frenoh Beans are planted where ion of tJZi T®" 8 . h» r8h P°° r s0, * a 8 

S w,U wheTitUhave plenty of heedl^. coll were Then mLnrTS d^toSS bit^ be ® D ,“ nv " t T 1 iDt0 JR* 

Jn dwarf or standard form in a bed it is ost. and1 CanUflower plants where rowT^ Po^; ® »f' k ‘ n f*‘ ck «“ e “ Uy * P i 

a « a natural rambling bush it would be better, were. ° 00 to the handle. . 

but against the wanf of mansions, villas, cot, Pu>T 7.-Potatoes middle crop l h % ve worked on ^ 

tagesfand churches it is at home. A well-drained After Potatoes are lifted the^Ejn^ ? ut , fe7cn y« ars and grftdoa»y J 

becLwitb plenty of rich soil and ft never-faUing for winter as above—plot 3^ 8700,1(1 up ifctill it works very well. My 

F gent man, says be would not on 
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fitiwni it, and that he now knowa it by heart. 

I hate tried it in the various forms on the harsh * - 
.pUndsef Warwickshire, and here in the valley, a bj e , and " 

a spare frame 

1 "“-* - 

means of hot- 
Sow in light 
sihle, and for this ■ 
w n — variet y- When the 
• must be kept well 

enough thinned cut" 
-a steady moist temp- 

theie culture. 

* 0IL - to be used, make 

rown are a profitable crop- ma torials, which n. v 
upon ground long under manDre and fresh leaves \ 
’ t0 obtain. When sowing £Y er sever al times before 

t some of the Brassicas at The Jatter 1 - - ~ ‘ 

t a few plants from 5 feet 4 *, et at the front, which 


Forcing. I "7 " - 

a spare frame can be devoid 8 “ at ;P roTid < !d i? d 8°°<i flavour, a rich de 
manure to form a hotbed, or a nit * E ? d f T hem ?«t satisfactory way t 

pipes .ill do^X"1st ttannred ‘° ft “ « 
sandy soil as near the glass L dm as dug up dee P^ 

CT °P the Short Horn enongh SeXonMhi D f" 
out to 4 inches apart. Maintain KJf UlmoV° Ch 88 Kil 

trK ra,ure i rom6 °°*• «?*£ Z m °z r T rea 1 

Id be made the last week in keening Ill ™ 10 a ^ ter man 

<&&&*•- 
well mixed and tamed p „ L “ t ® Peas-Some adv< 
mav is made up. I»«nd I*«as for late crops, bnl 

he front If® i hlgh at the back and Dy adva ntage in so doiog 
? 0 3 h r ‘f glves the frame slope t °, n 80V0 ral occasions and fn vs 
collect unnn ?h W * ,e ^ 0r any mo - 8tu re f ® 1 *l d ® of , wrinkled Marrow 
nrlh Jt 9 the 1D8lde of tha glass i onnd the lat ‘er to be most c 
to g lis iSSf 6 DI?0n the ***' Pot from do ?° fc * a y tha t the latter ma 
terthe ^ heS ° r 8andy loam inside, M the former and with equ 
e temperature declines to 55 ° f eeiD g that Marrows take at 
occasionally to keep the soil moist’ com © into bearing while th 
'shift f ?_^ eep n P *be desired tempera- t-” e , he ' that i*. if sown es,h 
®g"f,“ orn w *» be found to be htt 6 less "ben sown towards 

dlm t; “1 baviD f a flavour Zy S DtWcre 1 ^bed to r 
a "tit be most prised. Reas and only allowed to cl 

Varieties. n°“ d be , that grand old I’ea, t 

rnmmm 

s&i2&&=e 4.&a35 

*A-S£Xstsr a-cssas 


rided by the plan of trenching,which is the base 
of the tjsUm, is remarkable. I have no doubt 
however, that others may suggest improvement 
Kill, and I should be happy to learn them 
through these pages. — 1 

Worthing. 


if inches {?• F SS sma11 gardens King Koffee and 7 the wfd Bl00( f 1 } “ invaluable when there 7 ii 
i sand or Ul “ are the best, and they do not require n^mnr^V^ g °^ ve S eta bles, and there 

vben they 90 "<* «>il as the Drumhead. They are^also Wh£ v? ful Varie,y ,han 8now ’ 8 Win 
1 • ^ hen tnn V? ****** and milder in flavour 7 but infer whlch . come8 in in November, and if t 

wdh the W« 17 th - 6y are rather m °re tender than fhe than Z ^ntinues miJd its season lasts n < 
»nd tread * ar S e growing kinds. The middle of A rail i a^nod k - ° 8borns Winter White mak 
>ed level, 8 ° on enough to sow for all ordinonv Apnl 18 good soccessional crop, following as it Hm 
; atil the Tbe beat , wa y is to select an open, sunny s^tVor P 108 ® 1 ^. after S “ ow ’b. but wholly distinct fre 
they may tbe 8eed bed where the soil is rich Aft£? ih* ^ 18 “ ot onl 7 more vigorous in growth b 

prevent 8u ^ fa ? e haa been raked fine, sow the setd^hini Iar ? 0r heads Both these sorts requi 

often be ?J! d then cover it with some finely sifttdinn’ In ** treat f. d 1 D 3 the Bam e way. They should 1 
'■ cla yey cover all our seeds in this way and fhe re 5S/H duri “ g ApriI - A P*™ of groun 
suit is a greater percentage of Dlante than »h»n hould be set apart for that purpose. Our wint< 
the seed i, raked in in the ordinal wav Th« BrM,el » 8 P r «“ta I like planted o 

feaSSS-SSSr! 
'SisSp?i^5SSHSS 

Th-— 10 k0ep the wind from^blowing it atout arela^ilf 7 shoa,d be g ot out as soon as they 
This covering will give shadA and uf , a 5 e i ar g® enough for transplanting, so as to give 

^ a uniform^state e ^““^ng a time as pebble £ make tleir 

quently in seven or eight days it w ll beZt g ^ Wth ;. for M the / come int o use in November, 

grow, and then the mat. r™ J _ovedor th^ If d 5 he u .“ 08t favourable circumstances the 

oved, or the time in which they have to make their growth 
ry weather is not too long to get strength sufficient to pro- 
ensed with, duce good-sized heads. In dry weather we 
their own always draw drills about 3 inches deep, in which 
ck patches to plant them, and then, if they require water 
out, and if afterwards, the drill prevents any waste as it 
d out into concentrates the supply where it is likely to 


:OT are,arge ^--* 

K& w eeri s to When h »t apart and l 
Wit? to u or beginninv 0 t ff 001 th e | tate 
i to the Jr pur P08e, and If 0 "’ ch(>08i, 

th etn ° Q Ve 8 o^ e ^ p8 M the“ 
teed cJamn? 18 deluded or th dfJ an old 
teofoli.^ the gro ’°I the y may to the , 

f ror Q -r iag corner I 

The^ 8hort growing ^ thf 

^^X P maK $ and ‘the 

need be the 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11356.—Grubs in gardens-Then 
be no doubt that the so-called grub refers 


mttyMz 


reach the roots; the only after-attention they bo treated according to the following recipe: the Insect® or true insects. The red 

require is to keep them free from weeds, and Boil together in four gallons of water 1 lb. of I belong to the kind of mites called g w 

the surface moved occasionally between the flowers of sulphur and 2 lb. of fresh lime, and I mites, to distinguish them from those which 
plants with a Datch hoe. In November, if add 1£ lb. of soft soap, and, before using, 3 gal-1 not form a web of any kind. It is not qi 
there is any appearance of frost, it is a good ions more of water; or mix -4 oz of sulphate of I tain at present whether there is only 

plan »o go over the plantation every week, and lime with half that weight of soft soap, and, I more species of red spider; but this 

as fast as heads fit for table are formed dig np when well mixed, add 1 gallon of hot water. I to the horticulturist, as their habits atffH' 
the plants, shake all the soil from their roots Use when cool enough to bear your hand in. I means for their destruction are the same. The 
and plant them again in a bed of soil in a cold Aay insecticide containing sulphur is useful. I red spider (Tetranychus telarins—fig 1) 
pit or frame, taking care that they are not too The walls should be well washed with some in-1 minute, not measuring more than the sixdsthof lt, ‘ 

much crowded. Under such circumstances it is secticide of this kind. Old walls in which the an inch in length when full grown; theirij^V - <’ 

An easy matter to proteot them, and they keep pointing is bad and the bricks full of nail holes, I is very variable, some individuals being iS 
just as well as if they were left in the open Jco., are very difficult to keep free from red white, others greenish, or various shades <rf 
quarters, even if the weather should be mild. spider. They should be painted over with a orange, and red This variation in colour probity} 

G. C. strong solution of soot water mixed with clay depends somewhat on their age or food... , 

... . . . . —to form a paint. To a gallon of this paint add ones are generally supposed to be the EjB 

frm? tj n«n cornirn 1 ol lowers of sulphur and 2 oz. of soft soap, mature. The head is furnished with a paixoi 

kku This m j xture should be thoroughly rubbod with I pointed mandibles, between which is a pcntiM 

(tetranychus telabius ) a brush into every crack and crevice of the walls, I beak or sucker (fig. 2). The legs are eigM 

The red spider is not correctly speaking an in- and if applied regularly every year would pro- number; the two front pairs project foraS 
sect, though it is commonly spoken of as such, bably prevent the trees from being badly I and the other two backwards; they are COM 
neither is it a spider, as its name would imply, attacked. As the red spider passes the winter with long stiff hairs ; the extremities of the fie 
but an acarus or mite. Whether its name is under some shelter, frequently choosing stones, I are provided with long bent hairs, which ar 
correct or not, it is a most destructive and rubbish, &c , near the roots of the trees, keeping each terminated by a knob. The legs and fee 
roubles ome pest wherever it makes its presence the ground near the trees clean and well calti-1 appear to be only used in drawing outs he tfafl 
elt; it by no means confines itself to one or vated, will tend greatly to diminish their num- and weaving the web. The thread is sea* 
only a few kinds of plants, as many insects do, bers. In vineries one of the best ways of des- by a nipple or spinneret (fig. 4) situated MB J 
but it is very indiscriminate in its choice of food, troying these creatures is to paint the hot-water I apex of the body on the underside. The n 
and it attacks both plants grown under glass pipes with one part of fresh lime and two parts surface of the body is sparingly covered ijjj| 
and those in the open air. When these pests of flowers of sulphur mixed into a paint. If a I long stiff hairs, Q. S. 8. 

are present in large numbers the leaves on which flue is painted in this way great care should be I _ - ■ ■ i i 

they feed soon present a sickly yellow or taken that the sulphur does not burn, or much I nrr-pprps 1 “ 1 

scorched appearance, for the supply of sap is damage may be done, as the flues may become I ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 

drawn off by myriads of these little mites, much hotter than hot-water pipes. Daring the - 

which congregate on the undersides of the earlier stages of growth keep the atmosphere I (miscellaneous.) j 

moist and impregnated with ammonia by a layer I 11356.—Grubs In gardens — Therej 
of fresh stable litter, or by painting the hot -1 be no doubt that the so-called grub refen*;,, 

I I 1 \ \ water pipes with guano made into a paint ; as and described by “Y." is really a slug (Te® 

long as the air in the house is kept moist there cella), which lives entirely on earthwor ms, 
is not much danger of a bad attack. As soon I is quite harmless among plants. “Y.”doSlB 

A jff as the leaves are off the canes should be dressed make any mention of a *hell (rudimentary)* 

with the recipe already given for painting walls, I the Teatacella has on the posterior end wj 

and 2 inches or so of the surface soil removed I body. If “ Y.” could without much tnB 

• ~ - and replaced with fresh, and all the wood and I send me about a dozen to torn down m my ■ 

Al ^ iron-work of the house well scrubbed. If Car- den, I should be greatly obliged to huMI 

sNJbfe nations are attacked, tying up some flowers of I would gladly pay postage and any expa* 

/ vjV} sulphur in a muslin bag and sulphuring the collection. They would travel very well jy* 

V 1 plants liberally, and washing them well in three in a small tin box or canister.— W. Jefiw 

^ A ^ * s days’ time has been recommended. I Jiatham, CMcheit&r. | ' 

\ 7 Tobacco watkb 

' and tobacco smoke will also kill these pests, I underground upon earthworms and other|*B| 

I I. - but as neither tobacco nor sulphuring the hot- but not on vegetable?. It has a small theu* 

-V'/ A water pipes can always be resorted to with the hinder portion of its body, and is yellor 

Jf ' .. safety in houses, by far the better way is to odour. The creature is somewhat raraOJ 

' 2 ^ 5 4 I keep a sharp look-out for this pest, and as ga id to be interesting as a captive. iMtg 

soon as the plant is found to be attacked to at I several notices of it in various parts ol “JJJ 

Fig. l, red spider (magnified); A 1. ditto (natural size); once c iean it with an insecticide which it is I i n the pages of “ Bcienoe Gossip rorloTs^ 

*, 01 Eeld 1 3 - lo “* : *• known the plant will bear, and bv this means pre »ious years. I wish I had 

prevent other plants from being infested. These m y garden.—S. J. Mc.I. 

leaves, where they live in a very delicate web, little mites breed with astonishing rapidity, so _ From your correspondent’s desert]* 

which they spin, and multiply very rapidly; that great care should be exercised in at once f ancy h e has come across a specimen of tMf 
this web and the excrement of the red spider stopping an attack. A lady friend of mine had Testacella haliotidea. This slug is found 
soon choke up the pores of the leaves, which, some Castor-oil plants growing in pots in a win- aroan d London, but chiefly in the watnenj 
deprived of their proper amount of sap, and dow which were badly attacked, and fonud that I England, if it is the species I nave mw 
unable to procure the carbon from the atmos- g0 me lady-birds soon made short work of the 1 j fc ^ exclusively carnivorous and a terror ^ 
phere which they bo much need, are soon in a mites and cleared the plants. The red spider I ear thworm, upon which it chiefly 
sorry plight. However promiscuous these mites lays its eggs among the threads of the web I ^ >ag i gupiose, a Testacella, a small sneu , 
ma y be in their choice of food plants—Melons, which it weaves over the undersides of the 1 f 0 ’ un d near the tail.—J- 
Cucumbers, Kidney Beans, Hops. Vines, Apple, leaves; the eggs are round and white; the I 11373 —Tomatoes In 
Pear, Plum, Peach trees, Limes, Roses, Lauras- young spiders are hatched in about a week, and I , se i ec t a dwarf-growing kind for “ r 
tinuB, Cactuses, Clover, Ferns, Orohids, and they very much resemble their parents in Orangefield Dwarf Prolific *owj 

various stove and greenhouse plants being their general appearance, but they have only three K? ' ^ r i c h potting material, 

partioular favourites—they are by no means in- pairs 0 f legs instead of four at first, and they Z dressings with stable manure .. « 
sensible to the difference between dryness and do not acquire the fourth pair until they have . j parta i 8 the best stmu jj 

moisture. To moisture, indeed, they have a changed their skins several times; they are, of . £ would succeed better ag»“» 

most decided objection, and it is only in warm oourse, much smaller in size, but are, however, out-of-doors than in a ® unDy 

and dry situations that they give maoh trouble, i n proportion just as destructive as the older . _ j d. E. , , n, 

and it is nearly always in dry seasons that plants, ones. They obtain the juices of the leaves by I ’ firow a fim all sort, such a* 

&o, out-of-doors suffer most from these pests, eating through the skin with their mandibles, “ j UT . . if they ^ 

Fruit trees grown against walls are particularly and then thrusting in their probosces or suckers romDOst do not 

liable to be attaoked, since from their position (fig. 2 ), through which they draw out the juices. falrI Y vbur ’plants unnianag® 

the air round them is generally warm and dry. These little creatures are so transparent, that it | y° a ? little manure water ^ 

and the cracks and holes in the walls are is very difficult to make out all the details of fal1 °; wo °,,. ^ will be beneficla 1 •''" , , 

favourite plaoes for the red spider to shelter in, their mouths accurately. The females are very frmt i9 ' 9 , f£r 

so that extra care should be taken to prevent fertile, and breed with great rapidity under L1PS * Uoole ' iqu id 

them from being infested; this may best be favourable ciroumstances all the year round. I 11364.—Manuring; ft ppiy^Bs. 

effected by syringing the trees well night and As I have already stated the red spiders are necessary, nor is it . ftn( j LUi ®^**52 

morning with plain water, directing the water no t real spiders, but belong to the family garden flowers. ^ ur . 1 w, n a of water 

particularly to the undersides of the leaves, so Acarina or mites, a family incladed in the same without it. The bes tter to 
as, if possible, to wash off the spiders and their c i a98 (the Arachnida) as the true spiders, from rain water, and they fr0D a 8 

webs. If the trees be already attaoked, adding w hich they may be easily distinguished by the over them to protect n ba ir yeffg 

soft soap and sulphur to the water will destroy wa nt of any apparent division between the head shine. Perhaps ^ . nooee d in ® 

them. an 4 thorax and body ; in the true spiders the potting. It m the sun. 

Sulphur head and thorax are united together and form if partially shaded ^ 

is one of the most efficient agents known for one piece, to which the body is joined by a ting soil is peat ana 1 8ome 

killing them ; but it will not, however, mix pro-1 slender waist. The Arachnid® are followed by little broken charco 

perly with water in its ordinary form, but should the Myriapoda (centipedes, 5cc.), and these by 1 J. D. K. 




ravel very well bfjB 
nister.—W. Jeff® 
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QAktoEtflNQ illustrated 


.■umtjor fvmmunw* 

'O'ininunicationa the ,7wer < Queries and 

■»»"3;:s 2?»s fc "*'"* ss*. 

specimens are sent. We do not ° ? ^ wAeri 0°®d 

«»' /?*«*„, mch asFucn^fn *° ! wme 
A«*k<w, a# can ot^w be f 1 **' Qeran 'Ums, 

specialist who has the correctly named bu a 

™™unicat?onre£ctY™^^ at hand - Any 

should always ™ to natri 

11413.—Birds and Peaa wni 
how to prevent bii*Uk2?p £.*1 ™Z °, n \ tel1 me 
and also when in pod 1 I ffnd It 8 inches high, 

them until the guards have tohYrff?* e ? oa * h to ‘top 
“ this is dot e* they settowtk^H^i bu ‘ M «*>» 
gardener has tri“d soot «„7° , *nd strip them My 
success In my district*we are ^ tr ° lwUIU ’ but without 
last year they almo t cleartd I mw,?! p llh b,r(b >. an.) 
more than were used )n the hrni«« W *T > ^. Pea8 ’ ® htio K far 
poisoned wheat, but hardly Uke to thdU < ht of 

hawk, such as is used to . Wo H»d 


113(2. — Propagating GrevUlea ro- 
bojta-As you say this is a very handsome 
plut, and well adapted for wipdow culture, I 
pot one plant in our dining-room window and 
mother in the same position in the drawing- 
worn early in September last year. The plants 
re now in excellent condition, and as beautiful 
tt thote in a warm greenhouse. They have not 
tart a leaf, and we occasionally cleansed them 
from du>t by a good washing with the syrirge 
It u not propagated by cuttings, but from seeds’, 
which vegetate freely in a hot-bed. Now is a 
g»i time to sow seeds, and any seedsman can 
nppJy them.- J. D. E. 

■<* : I! ' l f : „: P]8 “ ta for verges.—Under a Pear 

g. 

j• C ame in bIoom in M ay. 

ifesSSS" 

9^' " bvlnnhi' k P arrow 8—These birds are really 

f «™>. -. 

in e ; P X y LMt h r«.Ht OU dU b r fe °, dd co »^d fl T owett 
properly and luxuriant I ^ ° fc do “® bat lowered 

At first the planfvas uot verv thH®. in ‘ um mer. 

flowered a second Ume and yleldedlfjA^m 0U f ♦k* alwa > 8 
colour. Last year It n«il « yl Ided ,r ooms ° r th e proper 
the plant Is most luxnruif ?°J£ r ®lL n _ * he . ^mmer, and 


1119 K « 8 “ ua air.—A. P. 

■xlvlwd to P "ta® Q , r °“ h “5 JOfOOto-I hav. been 

p iSdv o o o „"i 

toey It . Sffs&ffTiir “ ce - v ^ w »'ii~ 

meZVp^en*,™ S.T. HZL'?!?!’' ml I ^ 

brown spot, which m .„ k° w “* 


87 

supply o' hot wa'er If I 1 «»h . n . ace 8< ‘ ft « to have a 
cauldron through the part-ti!^ wf F*i , ™ m t thp of the 
admit hot s'eam would^ it i,^ tb ® b '"^« and 
plants, of which thrre are ten In ben ® tlci, ‘ 1 to the 

1 «o. wnat time of tL » * »i h ? h ° u *« looking w , j, . 
Novice. “* oajr woul d be best to do it ?_a 

on a rockery in tha fino i would th y do well 

The soil, consisting of ^di'tuM* Ilortb J"'* 11 and east fence t 
side sand-clav ft rathur cIa yev and road 

Would Itbe&•tiSofSSrn*?? 8aDd "» thJtoS. 
them i n . cow frame ill nVJlTprTugt^Tn y' ^ 

™!%7££Z7y t°b f . ^,*r,£Z r l'£«- '■-» *»y 

The plant, do not annef? to h«^ J hlox e« « < uri up? 
Also, I have lost neariTan mv dry .“ t th ‘ J r 

have rotted nearlyawfy during L 1 ®., 68, rh " roots 
have lost theirs in the ^me wfv ^' S J i n \ i ‘ ?hbouri ‘ 

and keep them In a frame throng *h h0U , ,c l 1 lift them 

formation will be gladly re^eived ^ B ' Any in ‘ 

rrldlr^oS^.ThS « blooms. - Can a„v 

and healthy, and the buds well tom£d ire htr " n ? 

they a-e all a delicate Pe«-gre«n 2A b °[! openiinr, 
house is not heated, but thfDlants th?^° f ,e i ,0 ' v - 1 he 
the glass get plenty of light and alJ !La p trabled U P 


means of preventing tho^e deDrednrf 8 * 1 C j” ® nd 8 >m c 
much obliged if* U fomeona 8 woubl ^' aud 1 8hould b ® 
hktro. oomeona would name a remedy.— 




an 

from the tip of its XT * b <Urk drop8 ur 8 I )t>t3 


% &MXr I v. T mr ,u 

■ vai k ?‘ 1IectiT4 ‘o<i Prettv irgiai * a Creeper. 

Creeper :hsE ?to “utnmn, when 
toe b;»ntv „f7r* t0 ^msoD, nothina can 
Jr ^ combined ’ colouSf-w 




I ~utZ IbZ” " °” u,e -- 

^]SH£®vS2i , ssts l K 

SslISS 




,^B?Saa^!SSS 


main in the ground unrii r next spring* 11 Vhe? 1 K t 

&tS2!Z££l£g.~ * J “« SSiSL 1 
some!how^ I flt?g 8 ontum?wWd!^fm ri t 1 o U S^~ 1 havo 

&ss«sis?ps 

them?—F. A. 8 ’ U 0411 be doilt ‘ ‘th 


the UaJs^bledin ln a ^ rench ~covered wit”soil* at 11 «o-Cyelamons after blooming-it , 

• «•>»" ta.. *2^5211 

8X22 h « -SSrfflS-S, - w .u 

above the pipes w^hthafon 088 plt about 9 inches elastica should be repotted this SDrina^snH 
Melons “*! ? n them for growing the »oil should be used ? IISSaSSsj^g fj, f n 


ftSL"jWdUa«t_j t,,,. 

<“! S ? 1 * k *» 

l «ttadU) 4boTe lt| e eoiL^f^ 81 ® &bout three 

“Sate 0116 tUhe ASK t8 fe n , th ®m 

..2. >”%?J2SVi; 

r,Stsy h 

fea£SSfft»?j 


''-'™w“„ Uo .« th, y t ';^» Ul * the Melon, in. WonTdlt Totbo S« «.T St • re " 1 ”* lhe °j*>‘onId beiu.d! IbonghUhSpU, 

. .‘ ■ ffiffii'B*? 4 !!.J“‘»«««&»«HHTB2 


pit, say 2 feet wiria n °t bo better to have a narrower a garden) 

fnbbleVn u,‘m W ^,i 0 ,E“ c o “ “>« P‘P«*. Placing .ome A. B. Z. *-- “«« 


iisio purpose?—G eorge Palmer, b* 11011 OI wa ter ior that 


Ing^BBn Ti 1 * lMck to “d WiJt tolu ™" , Spot on Pelargonium leaves - I 

“m 1 ?/'' 0 ' HIM “ *“ 08<,lher ' “ d can..^^' 

Mav 11487.— Annual for rockery. — Having made 
the r v Ck ?7ii aild no ^ w ^®hing to plant it permanently now 
--- I “hould like to know of a suitable annual to sow oS T 


ROiiiur 

what 


J?y«ZZ I ™^^«‘WUUameandPlnkB-Wlll 

EiSttsu-**^w pobfl,her - 

- graci Mar a afiety of AxaW rest in ? u .t about August, leavintr_ Bn nm 

Bnouia 

*emj EoCK * 

C aauus or the same kinri — «•»»,«. .a./ u&njuuour’s 11438—Youngf Primulas. —I have sown some Pri 

eve he sowed his about Kj hea,th T- I be- “ 8 ®« d » W ‘H someone kindly say how I am to manage 

a ni»l the MtwUorUd^ _V^VN “ DCarly ^ soU ?-ofKLKr n c!| W y °° me UP? Do they requiru 

Closed a smaU^nap«^. r «^H?^ ^ ou 8e.—I hare en- 11439.—Celandine. — Can anyone inform me any way 

.man space In nnr h.„i, — glde ^ of expeditiously getting rid of a most fertile weed illed 
it and I Celandine? My shrubbery is overrun with It. I thought 

-4 e'XV Wte *^53"?.—JT jT'w ,n ‘ I S er ®* 18 this so ™ ia notnrng wUl grow salt, but am afraid of the shrubs.-E. H. W. 
u ^nS;r Ap ^ntb h n! ran8 P 1 ‘D tine If* 7 J 11111 ", Wo ®ld likely to suS^Lh^I*"? 8 ’ 8nd ! f f°l wbttt ljf 4 0.-8trikln» cuttings in water—In striking 
R^^e(tJ? tho, it smi„J } bavabia asm^* 0 , 8 floorls filled In nithnJU. 0 , Wd ’ ^? d 8* ve variety ? The cuttings of Aucnba, Ficus elastioa, Ac., in a bottle 


LI 


-Very | kinds wonld*"]Jkelv t^Y l J UBr ,erna ’ a 

floor Is filled in with o^m^Y’ ^? d 8‘ v ® Varieiy r mi “* «uuuo», mu. eiaswca, « c ., in a 

rows of shelve* for noti^ a “ and there are three water, should the Btern of the cutting be lnu 
b® most highly apprwii'ted 1 y n^Tl^. “ 8 ' 8tance wUJ the water - or on, T J Q *t dipped into it 7-R. A. 

appreciated Humble Effobt. | m-Nudg ana Marsuentes r I am ver> 
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GARDENING iLLUSTBAfSD 



the autumn if the bulbe are placed 6 lnohea deep in Uie 
border 7—R. A. ... . 

11443 - Nicotlana afflols.-I *all be 
for full particulars of this plant as to when to sow H, ibe 
heat required, and whether it can be propagated by 
cuttli gs i 1 have seed.-M C. H. 

11444,-Evergreen for Wall.-Could anyone kindly 
tell ine the name of an Evergreen (not Ivy) that will 
pr»wfs*t? I.bould like H tofloweHf pos ible. It is 
lor a wall faring north on which Roses grow well. w. u. 

11446,—Col* la coccinea.—Will some reader kindly 
irlve me full directions for managing teWa cooctnea ? 
Mine appears to be fading and leavea turning yellow.— 

11446 -Vines bleeding.-Would romeone Vadly 
tell me how to stop a Grape Vine from bleating alter 
being cntt-A. 8. F. 

11447 -Wild Coltsfoot.-Can any reader tell from 
exoerience the best way to eradicate Tuaallairo or Wild 
Coltsfoot from land under cultivation 7-MiDUWHiAU. 

1144&, — Ivy on Oak Trees.-Kindly inform me In 
early edition if Ivy growing on an old oak tree ia likely 
to prove hurtful to the tree t— M. C. 

11449 —Evers re* ns for ai che#.—What Evergreen 
would be best to cover a wire arch in an exposed aitna* 
Uon7—No- Dmpwuhddjc 

11460.—Brompton Stock*.—If I *ow Brompton 
Stocks now, when will they bloom T— Eliza. 

BBSS. 


overfeeding. Yoor birds are tco f»t by far. The |TP U/ THINGS 

only remedy i, to let them «lt for five or »ix XV JJ VV imilUH 

weeks on dummy eggs, feeding very sparingly FROM J 

8 TUAHT & MEIN’SJ 

of calomel, three day. a week for about ten day.. u ** *** W *" 

The diarrhoea ‘. pto bably oot pr»«n t.au the artleto otr.nd br,~».ot 
being K) near the ground cause* lOUling. t ^e very lowest prior*, and Will give parch Men the gNsifi: 
A nt» ai.ITRI AN 1 eatlsfaetlcu All cats ogam girth and free by pod Aft- 

Andalusian j _ Seeds. So.. dalivered bee on rtoeiptof portal or put offimi 

--- -- - ==== = - -orders. i 

WORTH KNOWING. 

_ - _ _ i - __ oolonrsd. perfreti? doable, fringed finwets, aoout 4 tadka 

WHAT? 

fS&* SHOW PSNTtntMOhS.-S^ 

dermantioned plants are ail selected fiom a largo numbor of iM large-fi >wt ring vaHeUrt; will give * sum* dtopkyfl 
aermaowoneu p lbs beet in re h olsai toe muss bi lllians ouloua Horn August till Fovtntox: g 

4 RnlwdldVew Fuchsias, taped by Mr. O Fry: Mr. Glad- valuable fur aatumn exhiiittons. strong pUnUof ftehi 
s?So l£« LsSu^ilr. FnwJts. and Whim Unique. new varies as to n»aa 4e and 6a. per doien. frrt.-hTUA^ 
b eaoh. the set 7e. Sea catalog aa. A MEIN, Kelso, Bcothnd _____ -4 

llB-t single and Fochj^moladta|Mn.Rirndla ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.— A gifllj 

.. / nd ® Ulel JN Improvement hae be*n »Antel In these, both tail*] 

i 41^ ! ro “ ‘J 0 '? ^ ,4, pip ano t>Uv« We offer the beat new vsrietlet of ill edM 

50 ditto, from single pots. 10s . 5A5v Sd. nohed »bow kinds In strong, satumnatrack pafl 

6 Beautiful Lantanaa. la 8d .... ... *■! large quanity of ha< damns out Iovbiiij uqw 

11 Lobelia Improved magnlftoa, gvaed bedder, la. Sd which will stand well In water and w (boot fading tN 

U do. White Q ieeu beet white, la. 3d beautiful and easily-p own hardy p renn ale Aral iben* 

6 of George's new Atratilons. 3s 6d. slvely grown. Choice new nsmwl verbUee of «ery ihsda 

11 Releoi do, 3* 8<L . colour 4a. pee Aoam: BW. per 100, free. Plant no* to hht 


WORTH KNOWING. SS 

WHA.1"? 


I new varies * 
k MEIN, K 


« asm, n-eiou, awwauu_ _jv ■ 

fjt£W~ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.—A giflil 

il imp rovement ha* betn rffrctel la these, bothhulrtrt- 
pip ana bsa We offer the best new vsrieslet of til edoil 
and no»ed »how kinds in strong, satumnaunrt prttl' 
planta 9d.. la., and Is. »4 each carefully packed sadtmJ 
BTUART k MRi N, Kelso, Bo utland ^ 

MEW DOUBLE PYRKTRSUMS.—Whent^ 

Ll large quan lty of ha« dsome out Aoven »r" rtqdlfc 
which will stand well In water and w tboot fading irtf 
beautiful and easily-p own nardy p- renn ale ihoul l be rnm 
slvely mown. Choice new nsmrd vaibtlee o» every ibadtfl , 
_i_: _ a . j.... ■ erw inA Plsnt now to blam 


Tranef«rrlne beoa.-Will “S. 8 . Q ^«n - 
lighten me upon the followirg points: In recent 13 B 
numbers he speaks of straw skeps with sections ^ 
on top; also of Neighbour’s hives. I have a n j 
stock of bees in a worn-out skep, and if I Mve ia t 
the swarm in either of these hives, will I 
aive me supers or glasses of surplus honey 7 If I ll d 
I drive remaining bees, will they also give j w , 
surplus honey 7 If I ought not to allow swarm- u c 
ingT how shall I transfer the bees to a new lf { 
hive 7 If no swarm is allowed, shall I get j u j 
swarm and surplus honey next year 7 What I ^ ^ 
sizs should the holes be in “excluder zino 7- 
AMATEUB. [A strong early swarm put into a jl 
straw hive will give surplus honey same season, | ia 
weather permitting, but will be much more cer- il 
Uin of doing so if hived into a movable oomb “ 
hive furnished with comb foundation. If the All 
colony in the old straw hive is strong and in 
good condition, super honey oould probably be - 
obUined before swarming takes place by cut- I 
ting a piece of straw-work, about 3 inches in 
diameter, out of the top of the hive, covering 
the hole with queen excluder zinc, and placing _ 
over it a straw cap, or a case of sectional boxes. 
This should be done upon signs of crowding I 1 
being observed, or the bees hanging out at the I 
entrance of the hive. This, however, may delay 
swarming, or even prevent it. lf it be wished | 
to transfer the colony from which a swarm I 
has issued to a straw hive, it must be done by 
driving twenty-one days after the swarm has I 
left, as all brood will by then have hatched out. 
Transferring to bar-frame hives can be done at j 
any time daring mild weather in the following I 
manner: Having driven the bees into an empty 
skep, place a piece of soft material upon a| & 
board rather larger than the frames, and upon 
this two pieces of tape. Cut out a oomb from 
the old hive-this operation will be greatly a 
facilitated if the hive be first cut in two be- u 
tween the central combs; lay the comb upon 
the board and a frame upon the comb. If the | ■ 
comb be larger than the frame, it must be so , 
cut and pared as to make it fit as firmly as pos -1 
Bible, and the tapes tied round the comb outside 
the top and bottom bar. Raise the board to an I 
upright position, and place the bar, now con¬ 
taining the comb, in the hive, and repeat till j \ 
all the combs are used, taking care to keep the I ( 
brood combs warm, and to place them in the 1 
centre of the hive. Surplus honey is seldom I 
obtained the same season from a colony that I 
has thrown off a swarm. The excluder zinc | 
having ret&ngular perforations is the best. It | 
can be obtained of any dealer in bee-keeping I 
appliances.—S. 8 . G., Boscwortk.} j 

Houdans iU.—Two of my hens have given 
over laving, and their bodies are very large and 
almost drag on the ground. They are also very | 
dirty behind, and appear to have diarrhoea. 
They are also very fat, and appear to walk in 
pain. I should be pleased to have information 
now to treat them, and cause them to begin to 
lay again: also the best preventive. They have 
unlimited Grass run.—G abdenbb. [This is not 
at all an uncommon case, and is due entirely to 


B or UfiOtfk fe nww A.DUVUCW. m. w». lively gtoern. unuice utsw oexnra 

11 Releoi ao, 3* 8<L . colour 4e. per 6asmi: tQi, pe» 100,frve. Plea*no*to 

11 N ootiftne eSaUeM? to *row, sweet Mooted, free stowing, ^ iBTUART A MEIN, KoIbq, BootlMd. 

. awnne's -look M. 4d «« riurunu« tr A DfW PlZRRNVmA from 


everyone's "leol. le. 4d 

S esoh Mask. Berrieoo's Vuiefftted, sod Glmnt. Is 2A 
13 Begnoiee, dry tabes from Leini'e strein, 3s. ed.; lore* do , 


13 BegonTee, dry tabes from Leing's strein. 3s. ed.; large do, 

11 Tro »3lnm Fireball, Mails* ollmber. la 6d 
11 Bee* named fringed and aulped Pemnlaa 4a. Sd. 

11 OaloeoUrU O Jaen Gem. la. 14. and la Si. _ 

IS h ingle^etuaia^nana oompacta, only 6 Inches high, tree 

11 daTTybndUed with the best double (we anticipate oosm 
! beautiful varieties). Sa 6d 

12 * geratnms in four beat dwarf varieties, la. id. 


beautiful varieties), ». ea tK• tJe v,retable linadom; »dd lo toll 

s $» ta ^is»srais j K^,«aajwss 


paoiCK hardy perennials from 

U —We Offer collections of really cbotoe vartoUi. aM 
very aweetl) aoeoted and all excellent (or rat flo*«n U 
now in rpen air and trauaplant m Jo'y to ftoymoi qu>H 
12 varieties (finest) 61.: 14 vailetlei, 7«. M : 50varirtUAl 
1007ariHies. A .free.—-TITAR T t It"!** K>l»a8ertrt 

S IAPELlA EUrUMA- lnu p M, wM 
can be grown In a greenhouse If kept tu a ilwiIwrtj 
glaaa haa, wa bell-va the ois l. gutbra honour «4 briM 


-- - . 

U oiot™ Ohr^nlh.mam., X li ; roo*‘4 wtttaft. il. 14. U. MOh. «~-»TOkRt ‘k 

11 Ben summer flowering Chrysanthemums. 4a.; rooted out- n ARN ATION SEED, extra choice, saved fl 

, mi*. M,. p~-wo~. sstnyM 

, jswaKflasxwi a «. ; 

il ft fi &.,« »- "-- 8roim " 

mtSSt MS.'W*' . mffl. or PERPETUAL CAttlOTM; 

All free for oaah with cyder. P.O O. Payable Loamplt Yale. X eve,y garden where OTuteir flowen are 

Catalogue free. of th^eeehould be grown for their *ioeedm«w« » 

. - eranoe. Treat m above, out traosplant into pritworw 

JONES & NORTH 

MPt NUR8EBY. LEWISHAM^ 

The Hope NuraoriM, Bedele, : 

s®? asssasB* 


JONES & NORTH 

HOPE NURSERY, LEWISHAM. 


Established 17E&. 


HENRY MAY 

OFFERS THE FOLLOWING GOOD THINGS:— 
lfugueritea, or Parle Daisies, yellow, strong plants, As. per 

d ‘3Sugoeritee, white, strong planta, ts. pm doacn. 

AauUegias at Oulumblnee— ^ .. , . 

•4<|||^» _ ktoe uut Wklkdt IWII 1 rar nlil nlsutl 


at Oulumblnee— l& mins eiro 

^7 glnduloea, bins and white, one-year old plants, dox.; 6 for fls. 

doien. _ n T DYTNI 


middle of May. Orders booked - ^ * Ml 

anted first Is per score, port free. s * u ““ } 

Kelso, Soot land. _____^ 

flOLEUS.—Newest and 

\J Inoludlng PumMiou*^The Q p l0llA fl 

Is. 6d. per dos. 6 for la. 4A—J. »• »«*»***'• 1 

hampton. , J 

OINGLB DAHLIA8.~8e^lijg^^®a 


S Aq?itekinnerl. scarlet and mUow. one-mrridd planta. j 

^iSlk^chrmntha, yrilow. plants Sa p« ‘ L^g's tinnj 

| ^Pjrethruma, fine for enttlng. In 60 flxst rate named varie- S>od sound wbeit. 

^tiS^xod se^JUnga one-yvar^d planta from a ^ 

^PamSeawdltoga strong planteTsaved finest fancy and poatfree,Som HEWABD, 

show varieties la per do«n. J. O- XlHi vv a* 


low varieties j*. w _ 

I>»ialee, double red. good damps, 3a per 103. 
doable white ,. ", 


APundri Nur«ry. Uttle^mP^ 


Di ^ gyoand, six nauisa ’» h » 

Vtti&SSSr&i'&S&2&XZ ™ 


Heliotropra. lUong rooteO ptent*. is per aus. 

Faehrtee itrong rooted danta «s per doaen. Lno'udlng snob wy. -- - I sTslGNE-T 

as Avamnohe, Edelweiss, Lucy finals, »od Ameri es n Beane* pt YPRlFEUlUM INbfWri ^ u e**b. 
Dahlias, single, strong seedlings fine named, la per doaen. [j j Orchids. S° 

» LaSSSaib.lt 


i y. A nperrimP** 


Hardy berbaoeou. and a ptnep.anta a gooa eoueeuon ra — ,7, ur kli. ‘ ^rdilose, true, 

300 kinds, 3a dos . 10a per 100. ^ ; Aqailegla Jurisg“ 

Aston, Fsoony-fl . from oalteotiona 6d per score. four U* *d. Au * 1 Backa_—g 

Btoeka dwarf. German Ten-weeX double. 6d. psr score. 

I Marigoida Frenoh, soleeted. ed. per sour*, “^roTYTr^RitUONI A M 

.7 iifriran, fleeted 6d. per soore. lTU)BKBGU8 t hrseD- m 

Mask, sweet-scented. 3a per doien. If 0™^®°“*/ *®" r PoJrt^ S 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. Otoyn. »h‘to dott we ydto* 

Orter, **. P-«. P.O.O. payablt « ■ -».->g*rg i &&& 

BedaJLe. Juls : Vlocavariraato; {££ 1( id. 1^7ufl 

__data H 

P R short time only.—60 clearAnce packets of {gg A"’ 2d ^ b °*' * \ 

FLOWER SEEDS, fa , poat free —A. aXlEN. The J 

Dell, Woburn, Beaconsfield. ■ 
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cbane & ciaeze S|”- N '“ ssssra* 


A L HOMES 

0RCHE8TR0NE” 


toftcd bnlthj, carefully pacied in damp ~Moml T n^i ___ 

Cinlne paid. BEDDINGCalCKOLAH 

flKLZDAHLagfrom'ik^nheftnamed Tarletles,exlra gtron^hV^® ?° pUnt Rcest ie 

rtwj &. di’irtL hi. 100 BtroQ< hard> planuL 60 irn r, 

ffia’A 8 ! 1 l*'l collfCllo °- *> d “ £AIBKY. Florist. *0 . Old Read A;, 

MTgOTtJEMl M8 IS superb torts, la. 6d.. 9i 100 fl PPat a t\tt * »-r^. ,>- 

MWa t»lw<didooJjKU-m |Tdon. 8for I a 2d f_.KJ£AT -ADVANCE oa 

***"< unequalled for beds famish oon- time aVfSf n ? iuata *»>4 Fuchsia, n 

Sim {^PHOfTH A 0 "’* Tw,wi ri * M - doz * “°dOTtf£df?J* r,eti ' a C " • dl “o™ 

w s'Ggy&jjSspa/isti 

SWA tula" dtob “ 3 **• M - 

®“ST' d » **l, *>HlSL= £ DOBBIE*« 

W ■ d “ te “ «* *»•• » '« (JOLDICN FEATHER ve ™ 


A Sample Instrument 

Carrion Fret wl(A m 
fully selected paper < 
ic* ith c m be changed a , 
as desired. 


B -J5® 9 reh * tr ' n « «* a now 
“ d charming instrum. ,t 
that any person can p av 
Without study or tuition ; 
thus the possessor at once 
becomes on an equ <lity with 
practical musicians t Athout 
tsarnlnp a note of mu tic 
«i* ' 0 O'chestrone can be so 
5 t< i and lkd Jbsted in tone. 
melod j r P foduced 
as the w,“£ y be dee P and rich as the 
the Flute, or melodious a. the 

leatrone places it within the reach of 
< w/ h9,e °? e ’» ^ourite SSliel 
I a iC4 ° r * on 0) °* n follow each other 

“n 0 o n t“»ff.^ ifuUy **“» th « Plano, 
snrf\!«££ rted adamp atmesphen 
»nd nicety polished on the outside. 

FOSTER, Secretary, 

h Orchestrone Company, 

> GREEN. LONDON. N. 

IN BOXES !!—One dozen, 

• s \ : ® in - $,v 3 in by 2 in . 3s. 6d per 
8 * CO., Tin plate Workers, Aston, 


our finest varieties ?_ r dow « r »- we can offer all 


». strong our finest varieties on v 
cash w,th order. Beddi 

Flu a ?‘ eotlon : , 18a *** r lco - 

Cll/, show and fanoy Pansies, 

-- | choice selected 

■scented ' ” 1 ' 


N-^ki^rpwioor ^ rend 
Hillside Nursery , Hadden ham, 

N^Hasminea,' 


'-r— we can offer all 
s terms, post free for 
Pansies, D. snd Oo 
6s for 25. 4a for 12; 

<rl » D oo"S? , *° 

ISKS 


Q "“"- 

ha^y. 4s. per dozen. 

sSJr*^ : 

hTvi^f 00,M 4< - 

is t '; r T l4 - ‘ad rell<- w. 3 j 

0ARi - 

Sftftss «CaSrii 

ESBSBiZffwiaigi 3 

«**SS?iS 

§&?^SaSI&2 


ttope. Zinnia, 

Lavender Torenla. 
worth »nd u nwards 
Wtnchfleld, Hauls. 

Q u T DOOR ~CUCUMiEF 

.Veo^ tiTft “° n if tbe locom par able* 

J he open ground abun''anc-*c * * 

frte^ wit> 

Seedsmai 


r ..? A f u «ACCO CLOTH AND Papfr 
for the trade .—m Ib 'V 1 ?' 8peoJftl Quotations 
Road, ChTptom ‘ ENYN ’ Manufacturer. 73. Bendleaha 

THE little wonder incubator 

Fnr 8 W k LIO i rY COMBI ^ D *ITH ECONOMY. 

'%&££* *••• “ d 

H Egg Incubator 0s. 6d. I 50 Egg Incubator 25 s. 0d. 


-The be't iort in 

S&iJTSai 3 ? 

U N iS h M ARft °VV.—Invalu-1 

watsasr 4 ' ,l: tuss 

W-lStaM* * rB8 ,»«>, effective 

Thermometer., fr ^l, H |'Ll5 l .Vte '!l 

G H r«u. S n ti^.d , l l . 1 M IS 5 ro ;' g cor- 

ninm 3 di ours : d ° t u bl«l»y leaved Oer*. 

WHUELd-BayT^,^^ ■SrAfc.y,; *■.- W. * F. 

pAASItW I PANSIES ! I .hoV^rfa^TlTr- „---- 

Itourhridgo • WHifiELWRIJHr, Oldswinfurd- T 1GHT RRA H M A~iTnr 2 « _ 


Carn a ti on s £V hator - L8s. fid - Wm. 8YDENiflit,* WmS 
us. Hhlox cut- R ir m 1 gham. _’ ^ 

HT.^Fiorist E G ^S, Dnrk Brahma, 6s. per dozen 
-Mrs OORT I- *'* ^ nd ^ rae - 


Brothertofe HaH. Bo«t 


rpSS n i^«?». 

wS-’&mX; 01 

w'&.JP's-did 

fletri, 

ft&SsF 


. all colours.— 

wngTSh' 

>»rtrong,well 


CLAY’S 

FERTILISER 


n . 8w In c ilour. very d|< 
RhJ^ ci Ma Certificate R H S 

b^'d£K 2 «=r b j J K L Zr "-" 

oneoc eeoh, rari.tle. o| K |83 ^882 ^ 

■ ,lM “ M -•>>-?» *•»d«“5» 

nin 

g?is ULU 


Is the Manure that is u^ed by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In sealed Bsgs only. 

D i x i « 71b ^ 14 Ibr 08 lbs. lewt. 

Packets Is., 2s. 6d. 4s 6d 7s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 

OLAY AND LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


* to ' % . u 

■^.Poit free. Is. 

Leicester. 

Si^o~Tf 

he t ttoViug 
8 rbU Holden 
bjon (white), 
"b ((carlek . 
n-ou scai let), 


w.- 

£^^S,^-a 

pgWjte 1 


SONS 


:.y Red 

■/ RUBBER 

^ GARDEN 

J / HOSE. 


IMPROVED/; 
h HOSE S 

Ireel. 


SSsSSei^l. 


ABLETpT^^~_ Eoad * 8o ««» Nor- 

fiSa^SaioBsETi? 

jiSja •S52°« i w ;, 12 A- 


fw nfissa^ srsa-^r'ss 

all mimmer at M*v rk ^ n ® and the Temple during tin 
111 Cr «L“ k 7 ° f . Fountains to the late 

Jag » v ^*7x7 o^?i? tPChnic 1 n **ltution. 
r5wXi N ^, T<5N , BUTTS. 8.E. 

—_iZ* 0 * Lift (100 Illustrations) One Stamp 

ORANT8 OF LAND In CANADA. 
150 acres in Manitoba and the North-We-t Territories. 100 
Imnrov»ri r. 4(10 a 01 ®* >n the other Proviooes. 

** d A 1 7“°“f bIe Prices in th« maritime pro 

Ass (atoll Qncbeo Ontario, and Manitoba. 

AddIv n?r*^£° 8 ki fbf 0 ** 1 facilities for domeatio servants. 
luinnfo ,n a ^. Phle, !^ nt . 8ri ‘ ti8 “ d PO«* «"*«>• containing 
taae* otT, r ^ t \7’/ e,pect ? g lhe investment of capital, advan- 
ra*e? nfl*.- 10 land regulations, demand for labour, 
COLMr p fl' e8 ?° 8t ° f . ilT,n » a»*i ted passages kc , to J G. 
f>r Can l *f| 8 ^^ 3 L® t V 1 y t ° r the Office of tne High Commii.ioner 
JonNDvr* 9 ; J^toria Ohambsrs London. 8.W. ; or to 
Street, Liverpo^[ ent ° f tbe 0 * nadia n Government, 15, Water 


HOSE! HOSE !! HOSE!!! 


Lasts four times ss long ss ordinary white vulcanised hose 
Stands severe Government tests, thus proving superiority of 
quality lighter la weight greater in strength, aud cheeper 
in tbe long run than any other hore for garden use. A corre¬ 
spondent wiites-*‘I have had a length of your Red Rubber 
| Hose In use nine years, and it is now as good as ever " 
Samples snd priced cata'ovue of hose, garden englnta. and 
fittings fiee. 

MERRY WEATEER & SONS. 

Firs Engine and Hose Makers. 63. Long Acre, Loadcn, ff.C. 


Original from 

»ENN STATE 


Digitized b', 





»iA£CH. 


SEASON, 1881 


Retracts from Testimonial*.- Your P^lu* l* A 1 — 
Well pit ant'd with what I have had from Mr Own for the 
1 m tthree years."- ‘Qualitybeyond expectation -•‘Flnda your 
plants beat rolled for an amateur. — Much better than I 
got from any other nuraerlea." 

John Green’s Rooted Cuttings. 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3d P.0 0. jxtyoNe at 
Harwich. Carriage paid for cash wilA oroer. 


Tim roLLoimio 


Flower 


I H Mignonette, 6d per ox ; Sweet Pea*. 4d.pcrox - 

■ Alters, Stocks. Dahlias. Petunias. 6d. k fTpkt HARDY PERENNIALS (lUUBtntfOfl 

■ Wallflowers, Zinnia*. |f*rlTOjdA 3A per pkt. Cen|i8t{ng of , n extra choice aelectlon of Httdy Ff] 

■_ Beedimem Foret HlU. B E. _ Di&lg| «uch as are the most showy and onM 

BIGGEST PARCEL of Vegetable Seeds well at many new and me forms; sUoKledtai 

alpine Phloxea, Iris Kietnpleri, Hardy Terrestrial OM 
I.ilu a in pots, Primula Sleboldi, mltefllaatoti J 
li&nly Aquatics and Fog Plants, ornamental On 
and Bamboo*, Asters, Cyclamen, Rockwork februba, 
HARDY FLORISTS’ FLOWER8. 
Including show end border Carnations, l*icot«i,fl 
and l’inks (an exceptionally iholce Klection), De 
mums, Mule Pinks, Hollyhocks, Lobelias, PoMH 
l a ...nn-s(dt uble and single), PenUtemoM, PIMM 
fanev, and bedding), Phloxes, Pyrcthum*, 9we«t▼« 
Ac.; also a selection of choice and rsre DoreWa 
CHRYbAN TBEMUMB. 

A most complete List ct all tbe sterling varietleilx 
section and the last of the new variethi 
CLIMBING, CREEPING. AND 1BAI1 
PLANTS. 

A very extensive collection of the most rueful 
climbers. ^ 

THOMAS S.WAF 

Hale Farm Nurseries TOTTENHAM, LONtt 


-L ever offered for 6a., carriage free. Three r--- - . . 
wrinkled Peas for roocc salon; one pint each of Broad. ] 
Runner, and Dwarf or Kidney Beans; * ounce* each Spinach ] 
and Radish : 1 ounee each Onion. Carrot, Parsmp, Beet, and 
Turnip; half-ounce each Brussels Sprouts, Kale, two sorts 
Cabb ige. Savoy, Broocoll.two soita Lettuce, and packet each 
Parsley, Cucumber. Vegetable Marrow and Celery. Double 
the quantity. 11a.; fcalf. 3s. 6d. Tbe Quality of these seeds 
will ensure me your future custom. This is my looked for 
profit*—0. KILMIHTKR. F R H.B., North Street, Brighton 

P LADIOLI, fine hybrids in mixture, all colour*, 
VJ post free 2a. per doxen. 16s. 100; one doxen choice sorts 
In twelve named varirtie*, 2* M., nost froe. Alt Engliah 
•rown roots.—0. K1LM18TKR, F.R.H.8., North 8treet, 
Brighton. ___ 

PUBLIC OPINION of HOOPER’S 

X - GARDENING GUIDE." An unfailing aourceof 
Information and delight.’’-8 Newport. Belvedere. TOe 
beat book for the money I ever saw.R Dixon, Binning- 
bam "A Bound, practioil, handy book. —The Graphic. 

•• A welcome addition to the Iterator* of the gardeu. — 
Morning Pod. “ A good and oouvtnient book of reference 
ail the year round .’—The Queen. “With such a book at com¬ 
mand, the amateur horticulturist need* but little further 
help : -Oardtnere Magazine. Tnia work (which may claim to | 
be the cheapest book published) contains over 600 illustra¬ 
tions, treats of Flowers, Vegetable*, and Fruit, and Is well 
bound in cioth as a library book It la not a catalogue, but 
a standard work Prioe 2*. 6d- ; post free 2a. lid , of all 
booksellers; or HOOPER akd CO.. Covent Garden. London. 

W.O . ___ 

nnO LAHLIAS.-Catalogue* on apyli- 
OUjVjUU cation. - KELWAY * SON. Langport. 
Somerset* hire. _ _ _ 

T)U TAT OES.—M agnum Bonum, Early Kobo. 
X aud Scotch Champion, for seed or table, put on rail at 
• 4*. per cwt. - OHA8. PRIDKAUX, Motcombe, Shaftea- 


New Single Chrysanthemums, The Flower of the Year, pent 
favourite* In the drawing room vase*. 4 distinct var*., 2*. 6d. 

New White Chrysanthemum. Lady Selborne; it Is certainly 
the brelieat white variety you ewr *aw; highly recom- 
mended; 2 for la.; 4 new vans., 2s., including Lad» Selborne 
New Fuchsias-Tie >«t of «,m •tnX out by Mr. L»a.«» 
champion Fuchsia grower, 4s. 6d.: also Mr*. Rundell, Is. 
each; Edelweis, 9d. each; Lord Wolseley, Is bd. each; 

Monument, Is each; Marvellous, Is each. 

New Fringed Petunias -My "train ef these ^ perhaps, the 
best that was ever offered. Twelve, 3* , large dowering 
Petunias, very fine. 12. la. Double Petunias 3 la. 9d. 

Nicotian a affirm, the mo*t exquiaiie scented flower io culti¬ 
vation. a rival to the Stfphauotia. grow ritber in garden or 
irreeiihoiue, 6d. each ; 3. li* 3d- ; 6, 2«.; 12* 3*. 

New Geraniums for pot culture; the aet of 12. as aent out by r| | _ n - --«.— - 

Mr. Pearson, the noted Geranium rauer, 10i. 6d.; 6 very feegt book for the money 1 ever saw. 

Fmu noltTtii (Geranium®). rrinoe*a Stephanie. Is.; Wykaert l ! 

Is. 61.. Golden Jewel. la. ; Mrs. Parker. Is. 3d.; the sat of 
four, 4a. 

12 single Dahlias, the very 3 Abut Ilona la. 

beet named varieties, 6a. 3 Artillery Plants la. 

6 single Dihlias 3 a 6 variegated Grraniums 2s. 

6 mixed single Dahlia* la 6d 12 Scarlet Vesuvius 2a 
3 White Queen 2k. l)j W^lto Yeauylua 2a. 

1 scarlet Cactus Dahlia 9<L 3 Distinction 1*. 

1 white Cact is Dahlia 9J. 12 Christine Pink 2i. 

1 D-hlia, Glare of the Gar- 12 double Vesuvius 2a. 
den (small C*ctus-hke 12 Gold-leaf 2s. 6d. 
bloom') 9d ; 3. 2s. 12 Bronze 2*. Cd. 

1 double Floret Dahlia 9d 12 mixed 21. 

6 show and fancy Dahlias 6 *ceuted-leaf -a. 

o. *A 6 Jb 

fi PomDone Of bouauet fi Irjr icAf, fery 2* 63. 

Sffia 2a 3d. 12 Calceolarias, Golden Utm. 

Fo ” rOM ilhuoP.H.Pji.i-u 

6 exhibition Fuchsias 2a Cd. 3 yellow P*>n Daistea Is 

6 decorative Fuchaiaa la. 6d 2 H»)ten major, largo white 

3 Fuchsia procumbent Is. Parts Da ay 1*. 

3 Baby Fuchsias la. 2 blue Paris Daisies (Aga 

6 larg«-floweriag Chryean- thea) la. .. . 

tboumms Is 6d 6 herbaceous Phlox 2a^ 3J. 

ft lunnt*!) Uhryaanthe- 6 Halviaa (all different) 3i. 

* buSCm. « *h»» M* '*“» Petirgo- 

6 Pom pone Chrysanthe- mums 2s. 

mninVls 6d 6 or dit *° 4 ‘- 

6 ear.y-tl wering Chrysan- 2 scarlet Mmk la. I 

w i. Ari IQ Lobelia Emperor Wil- 

0 splendid Oioxlniia 2s 3d liam. la. 6d. (the beat blue) 

6 tuberous Begonias 2a 3L 12 Lobelia (wh'te) It. 6d. 

3 perpetual Begonias la 6 i 2 Anemone j ipooica alba Is. 

6 splendid new Coleus in- 3 old crimson Clove Uerna- 

oldd^Dir s )tD6 King b 3i. tioiw 2*. 

6 very ehoioe Cole ia l». 3d. 8 double wbiteRo^ete 2a. 

3 named Heliotropes l*. 64 6 d°uble-pur,.le Kocke-a 2a. 

If Heliotropes (common 2s.; 12 single f>rt thrums 2». 6d , 

ft 1 3d ou * 6i - eaoh - 

12 Sunflowers 2a. These ntc very great 

10 Ao fara M f TiUlIltCil 

12 Cd! 12 Vi.deim The Oxar3i. Now 

12Ztnni4*6d i« the time to plant 

la Dianthn. 6d. 12 Violets. Marie Louise 4s. 

“ double Petunias 3s. 6d ; 3, 12 l’Ansjea. M»8^e 2,. 6d 

9^ 12 Pan i<». Blue Mng 2s bd. 

12 Verbenas, separate colours 12 PauMeB. Great Easiein 

2 VeninicMldiff’-rent) Is 12 Panales, In four varieties 

12 Lobelia fulseus 5a .each 6d 2a 6d. 

Unrooted cnttlngv.—Co’lecMon* of unrooted cuttings for 
greenhouse. No. 1. containing 100 cuttinvs in great vanety. 
many Lew. lOi ; No. 2 naif ofNo. 1, 5a.; No. 3 half of -so 2, 

2a 6*.. all correctly named . . . 

103 mixed, unrooted, and unnamed, but all good. 6s.; 50, 3 j , 

^Vegetable novilty ntw Tomato King Humbert, very 
early haudsomo fruit, and detici ms tlavour*. oompared by 
the rai er to an Apple of fine quality , p:auti. la. each. 


PostOol 


PKEDEKK 

X Vegetable 


▼ fgrvule seeds delivered free to any t<WiM 
United Kingdom on receipt of remittance for 8a,7x w. 

reepcctively. ___ _ __ 9 

PREDERICK BAX’S Parcel* Poet Cdj 

X of choice Flower Seeds, delivered free toacy 
the United Kingdom on receipt of poatal order W 
6a., 7s. 6d„ 10a. 21s. re*peottvly. _^ 

PREDERICK BAX’S One Shilling CoJ 

X of 16 Hardy Annuals, with full cultural Ik 
free by post on receipt of | 

andH igh Street, Leyton. K J 


QUEEN’S GARDENER 

Haa 95,000 bedding plants, all the beat and freest blooming 


D Fuchsia*, 12 beat double and alngla, namM, w 
*• roDg, 4a Ad. Six new Lammtntu (KdeiwtW Mi 
whites J Rousseau General Lap** et. 

Iona diatinct. 2a. 6d.; 6 fi-e reedllng 
distinct halviaa. 2a.: 6 Ferns, diriirct Si 
aid sinsie Gvraniuma. named, 4< M.. 

-*■ scented Gtraniuma la W • “g 
;*G*ideniaa, lx each.BUpfc^ 
lanta for gre®nbi me. a 1 diff* 
Fuchsia, Ue-aniuui,a^ 

_ _i. Petunia 

dcul le 10s. 6<L ; fie«.-B "• “ 


kinds. Now ready to send out fine, atrong. well rooted plants, 
and sure to please anyone that receives them. 
Geraniums of aorta Fuchsia*. 

Abntilona. Mr^guerite*. 

Verbena* Heliotrope*. 

Dahlias alngle. Ware *. Oar- Lobe las 

tcr's. and Knight’s strain. Coleus. 

Ageratum AJuga repena 

Meaembijantbemum varlegatum. Petunia*, double and 

single, beautiful strain 
Calceolaria*. 30 of the above mixed rl* t», 2a. 64., post free, 
tha cheapest and beet lut ever offered. 


4a. 6d -6 distinct 
9d and la. each ; 

each. Twelve nice r - 

tllon, Begonia Cyclamen, 
vaidia, Fein. Pelargonium, 
niom. 6a. 6d.; — 

| K ing»ker»well. Devonahlre. 

1 DEACHEY’SUARDI 

X) four soria including y« 
beat named, 3 . doxen; 12 * 

ilanta 3- ; 6 Lobelia jjoeen 

l_Amm<*re Jap^ntoa 1® ’ 

strong Hum s cf vwrions berbacei^^ 
season 2 %. ; half. 10,..6d.-R W. B^A 
Devon Shire. 

■DKACHEY 

D Plaots if all aorta, 

Kingf kerawell. Devon. 

Iqweet violets. 

O Violet, 5*. 6i c :~_VT 

Belle de Chs-twuay. d-ubb _wM 
plant now.—K W. Ba*vL- 

TJKACHKY 
D and old Tv 
free , - ~ r - - _ 

kexawelL Devon-htre. 

"DEACBKY’S i 

Jj White, yellow, crimson^ 

2a 6d doren ; - 

ti'Zi'A'SJSZZ* 

PEACHEY’S L--- 
D ting*, aplenf 
la 2d. doxen; 


WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and l^i 

9, Harcourt Road. Brockley, Kent j 

OYCLAMENS.— Fine plants, best Covent Gar- 

yJ dtn VHiietiea ; bright and varied colours,2a. 6d per do*., 
free.—J COBNHII L, By flcet, buuty _ 

PARE HARDY CAC1 US —Moht difetmct 

XV hardy flower in cultivation, large iroldtn yellow flower*, 

Is. 3d., 2 for 2r. free.—J. CURNFiIIL. By fleet. Butr»y 

| PRIZE COB FILBERT TRUEST—Gentlemen 

X des'fous of obtaining 'he true Webbs' Pm- Cob Filbert 
Tree* for present planting should send their orders to Mr 
COOP KR. FR H.H. Oalcot Gardena. Rending, of whom 
alone the various aorta can be obtained. Prioe list* on 


s CATALOGUE.-CtoM*] 

with instructions do* ® 

HBRk-nSy oi 

Ev¥ panmes.-m. 5»>*^ 

BBIffTwelve superb ah-w ^ d w * B 2ic3 
"is pTcket Catalogua-Bj^^ 

Clt ^ - M.xed. sll colour* A«* 
", Devonshire_■ 

„ c ; rooted ^nshSa. 

BEACHEY klngakrrswelUDr----Tjj 

pOLEUS.-Six ^® io y^6d; 

\J vrry prolific ;V!V,’J?ana ,U & 

Haddin h'am. Ely. _ —TTv bXlB' 

sSsgffi&s!? 

8te hfo d BiymiPgh>m —--^ThUff 

WVE VALlJSV 

- 120 'PlaSrS^w 

TTTT LLIA M BA DMA® *8 


JOHKT aRBB: 

Floral Nureerl 03 , Thorpe, Norwica. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY 


8hould write for our Catalogue of over lOOO epee'es 
and varie iea ; al-o for our dpecial Offer, No. 40, both 
of which may be had free on application. 


OUR ILLU TRATED CATALOGUE 


Price 1*., the beat ever published, contains mnoh valu 
able Information, with copieu* “ Hints on Fern Culture.' 


w. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, HEAR MANCHESTER- 


quantity, well packed. — EDWARD LEIGH. Dnnsfolo, 
Godaiming. N B.—Low quo’atlon for very large quantities 

SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 

FLOWER SEEDS, pm p t «. 

mtT»6Lt SEEDS. 

- -6 a., IQs- 6d-, 15e., at 21a- each 

BENJAMIN flODDY, SEEDSMAN, &C- 
Ya WALWORTH ROAD. LONDON. B E. 


ievonahira, _ Cornwall, am 


LfiomerseL f Beil UmT to book far 

naklog rookery, planting Ferns, Ac., with each 5s. order 14 
varieties, 4 *. 1» ; par^l n«t. 80 «<X>d phanU. 

I*. 6d Two Choice FILM * FERN8 (Hymenophyllmn 
iunbridgeuse and unllaterale), 2s. pm foot. tree. 
liea. Briliah and Exofcio Ferns. Cstalogue* 2d. Established 
15 years.—E. GILL, Lodglng-bonae Keepey, LymtonJDevon. 













gardening 


NOTE ADDRES8- 

[Mall Electric Association, Lim, 

, HOI BO BN VIADUCT, LONDON 
IMbrabli and Pilot List post free 


on fcppileatlon. 


ill UIILi " an Us Branches, and hare now th 
n w rxT »»■ pleasure to announce. 

b , Softened IN monphly pabts, PBIOB 7<J 

CASSPT t 

SSSSs POPULAR GARDENING. 

s. Aho In 1*. Tins, nrrmr,***^ hy Mr% D ‘ T - F *SS. 

r^ 1 ™ N P“ BB0D8 illustrations. 

2SSLSri“- Ketor.^™, ET April »• Pic M., deluding. H.„d.om. 

Coloured Plate. 

be Co mpleteq lq about 24 Part*) 

the standard work of refarenc* nn° ilw! d * itD ® ** becoming 
pursuit. It will teaohtheineinpr^nr^ k ’ 3 “'' i°ter.wtlng 
cultivate their own Gardensaffording ,k° w 10 ,uraUh *ud 
aole aafriit »uce to Profession il(?2u e » *1* 8a %tlru- vain- 
and clear guidance to all owoen " Jno|r **** 

In the successful oultivatim olVlnt in lftrg0 or «n*U. 
tables. In the open airorundiir rF^ * Fl ° WOn ’ Rnd V *«°- 
CASSELL’3 POPULAR GARDFVrva v » 
by Mr. D. T. J1sh7h-> r!‘ V . ? T 111 be Edited 
log Contributors •— * iJ1 bo asslated by the/ollow- 

Mr.wmUmEaney.0, II- Mr. J. Dndsor, Game*. 

W'*" *—’• - 

w* D ~ i ' 

lI :»Ss Co,ra “' E “M “S-'i L , we . 

>, Max..,, T. Masters, "'JWSopVA. 
fr. W. Wlldsraith. Heck. \il t?’! 00 "**-. 


>AN 80-PACE 
SsJREATISE 
»gv\GRATIS 


ConsisGUf Of P0R£ FRES3 BONES 

PNlfoCI 1 ? rSr^nnf (DOt B ° 1,ed) * Md ^ 

entirely free from all chemical 

Thk Manure is now used 1 — •** • 

f° d Kose Growers. Price, ] 
for caah to any Station in England It 
or Bag8 ’ thoroughly air-tight. 

?T lB - ®d. per Parcel Post. This 
len8tb oi tIj nel Is snitabli 
Diri.M F,0W , 6r - Fn,it > or Kitchen G. 
Directions for nse, Ac., on amdiesti™ 


OABBROOK BONE MT T ,I 
SHEFFIELD. 

B.-Poro Crushed Unboiled 
size) Guaranteed, 12s. per cw 


» T h < l* L * C,RIC HAIR Bnua 

Co h “«,^ ,ea mo a TSUa of 

IW.DBDTF„d DISEASES of the, 

XK ?— 1 

g3&%a£ 


NER * rifl ge paid for cash with order. 7 

AIDES’ 

USK HORTICULTURAL manuri 

PROCLAIifKD THK 

BEST OP ALL ^FERTILISERS 

FfiUITS ' PLANTS, GRASS LAN! 

NJ if OOt Afl fa. _ OR 

“lay 6 * H „„ vegetables. 

amies; chTmicalIanure co 

ITION. — 75 ' MAR K LANE. LONDON. 

u yield to swb- EPPS’S Selected brown 

»oolte e ,, r U - ,,,, " ;el P ’ 

•“during skin dig. 6d -each. 

TOBACCO 

P B p™ RB F0B rUMlQiTuTG: W ' '' 

N TONIC Ddi B ^ R Par °els post 

Jls^ 68 - enrich ^ M in « h , e bs U ? ited fil ? in * K domattb 

*“ languor and de- 6 %® <L ' ** • 4 * lbs - <«•; 6lbs.. 6s. , 6| lbs 

' ^™ 1 *cw , S' flc sw5,*J£™ Th‘“‘lK , t“ e J D V”r Ce, ' b, * ,sd ®«* B«u tow 

ttles, 32 dosea in Gie Royal l^seril. Pcwib’e to obtair 

jpner. Tn^' 801(1 byj-xding men of th^f^’!“ the . GarJec8 °f the NobUits 


fibrous PEAT.^o ^son, Kew Gar- , 

t! 0 2“ P 6d’ pS d ^?k And other well-kno 

)rom peat 13s. per Orders for Part 1 are now Regl 

arden requisites.- -— 

_CASSELL <fc CO., Limited, 


per buehel Bluck tihroua 
nr.t returnable Browr 
bet on application. 
-»*r Vauxhall Staiion 


PLASTlC STOCKlhlGa" f^Tw 

rZ^Vld M e h0 ,fe^ d fc N r 


(no springs), I2e. 6d. Suspensory Ban 

IKIN * LaWLR^'i^, Strat^K^d 

with box, pad, marking ink, is id G 
Labels can be plainly and Indelibly m 
Lists free Age.?tJ« 
_S. IRRTQV A On M n^g,' 


BUT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 
SAVE EXORBITANT PROFITS. 

I MEAT DOG BISCUITS. 14 . 

PLAIN . . JJ' per 

Quantities of 6 cwt. and up^rdi,*^'is." per cwt 
Terms: Cash on Delivery. 

The above are war ranted made from the mr.«t 

Sur LTsh^Ldu bdnC l,reC * ely th- Mffi( “ 1 
in^kTn^om 1 1 ^^' cwt^xf^ 0 * 40 ‘ Dy ' 


Fortin 


* HAWEAlBith. 


Have PEED & SONS 

Mi«ioKh w ^^ , ° bringing before the publio their 
remedy f or Lawns thatrF»? Ut doubt ’ 18 th efinest 
0/11 or ten minutes ever* »«t^ ed worD18 io the spaoe 
moifeUe I? 7 worm wil1 rise to the surfaoe, and 
Bold in b^ui°i a th ^ ni d L e 

es. is. 6d. and 8s 6d , or 9s per gallon. 

R O n p n- T ° T rders received at 

boupell park nurberies, 

--- NEAR TUL8B HILL STATION . 

Twl^ndSCRI lVI for protecting Fruit 

Stoned NeUtog fS^SSS worn £d per yard ; 


(Late Wright and Southell.) 

Established 1810. 

SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 


. . ___ Price Sixpence each 

v d l .;^ ' 

^ , |I} 8 oS I rn^ 8 v K ^^ 1 Y L ,? E . w 8 tS ^ ^;■ 

hahars. 32. fleet Bt. E.O.. and Liverpool ' ub 


esaSiSS 

K^^SsSSal. 

^fSSSf 


Wormwood 8 ueet° 


London. E.O. 


SILVER SAND 


Bn --DIRECT 

from pits. 

For lowest prioe write 

WILKERSON. 

©HTON BU22ARQ, I 
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gardening illustrated 


(April 26, 1884. 


I IANIELS BROS.’ I 

SPECIAL LIST OF CHOICE I 

OWER SEEDS 1 

of cultivation J““ perpkt-s.d. C0,IS 

inla, choicest Alpine. . •• * ® 11 UlOl 

SiSuS T§&Tbumb, .pi. ml«j ° • lion 

• Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered 6d. A 1 J I 
k m. DanleU’CameUla-flowered 1« 6(L & 2 6 

nia, Tuberous-rooted bybrlQB^ 2 e II 
at ion! splendid dbl.. from *t*«e«ojfni t # Q II Fine 

bybAdft « a pl- mixed Is! 6d'- A 2 6 tie. i 
raria bybrida, choice mixed le. 6d. <k 2 el Qn< 
Frern Mr. H. BROWN. Langford. I Tw 

rhe oalciolakia >nd ootwru 

ne last year turueaout splendidly , the flower* I . 
be ^miration of all who saw .hem; man, of the I 

colabja bloom* wera quite 31 Inohee across. I (j 

cscomb, DmtoU'Otont Pri», toe « 

ua, very fine mixed •• . v .. n I 

amen. Daniel*’Giant lYlxe 3a. 6d. A 0 are 

tla, choicest double, mixed 1*. 6d. A 2 ® II cha 

lia. choiceat aingle, mixed .. • • 1 0 ihe 

:lnia hybr*<a, DaniejB superb mixed fori 

-autifnl large-flowered var*. 1*. 6d. A 2 6 put 
ybock. < hater’s flue double .. 8 fret 

[gold, Orange Africw. Prize .. •• * On 

IgOld, Striped French, Prize Scotch .. 1 0 I c 

uonette, Victoria GiijDt Red, new, fine 1 0 y 

1 • 

* * • Fl: 

b y, Daniel'sImproved 8triped, very fine 1 0 I 
om Mr. A. J. BARNDON, Snodland. Rochester, « 

The Blotchkd Panbieb I had from jou rm 
idid. I took First Prize at Mailing Flower Show I 
fear." | G 

unla bybrida grandlflors, magnift- 
cent class splendid mixed ®d. A 2 6 I 

unia, new yellow throated, splendid .. 2 » 1 

unla. choicest striped .. -- •• 1 6 T 1 

ox Drummondi bt andlflora, very I 

brilliant, choice mixed .. .. 6d. A 1 0 I 

otee, splendid double, mixed 2s. 6«L A 5 o I 
mrose. brilliant hybrids, mixed Is. 6d. A 2 6 1 

mula Chiswic k Red. splendid .. •• * ® | 

muta alba magDiflca, very flue •• 2 c | 

mula, Daniels' choicest mixed Is. 6d. A 2 6 1 ^ 
rom Mr. A. TURNBULL, Oemater,. Kelso, N.B. 

The two packets of Primula seed I gM from you 
year were the finest I ever grew; and I hare now 
wu Primulas for seventeen years.” T 

lyanthus. choicest Gold-laced la. 6d. A 2 6 
3Ck, L-rge-flowered Ten-week, mxd. 6d. A 10 
jck Brompton giant scarlet 6d. A 10 

/eet WiliUm, Daniels’ Prize 6d. A 10 

»rb«na bybri 1 a, splendid mixed 6d. A 1 0 
Ola, bedding, choice mixed .. ..10 

Kkllnower, double German, mixed 6d. A 1 0 ' 

nn'aelpgans, splendid double, mxd 6d. A 1 0 

Flower Seeds in Tenny Packets. 

K splendid assortment of the most showy popular, ( 
d beautiful varieties, including finest Douhle Gor¬ 
in Aster and Ten-week Stock, Scarlet Unum, Phlox 
ummondl, Double Zinnia, Mignonette, Pansy. 
re*t Peas, Nemophila insignis, Calliopsia, Dwarf 
isturtium, Clarkla, Ac. 

100 packets in 100 choice varieties, post free 8a 
60 „ 60 „ „ 4s. 2d. 

25 „ 26 „ „ 2s. 2d. 

12 12 „ is. 2d. 

ach packet conUins sufficient seed for making two 
r three nice patches ; all the varieties are easy of 
rowth. Full Instructions for cultivation sent with 
ach order. List free on application. 

FOR THE BEST LIST OF CHOICE KITCHEH GARDEN 
AND FLOWER SEEDS, SEE 

THE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 

FOR 

amateur gardeners, 

Containing ICO pages of beautifully printed letter¬ 
press, and upwards of 160 fine coloured and other 
illustrations, original articles on the rearing from 
seed, and culture of various garden crops, flowers, 
Ac with complete instructions for the successful 
management of the Kitchen and Flower Gardens 
throughout the year; alBO a select list of Kitchen 
Garden and Flower Seeds, Seed Potatoes, Ac. 

Price la., Post Free ; Gratia to Customers. 

DANIELS BROS., 

THE ROYAL NORFOLK SEED ESTABLISHMENT, 
NORWICH. 


aJi-A'".’--’ __ ,i 

BOSES IN POTS.SEEDS,} 

■ ___ — ri miirn n rinii 


Geo. Cooling fit Son 

Devote apodal attention to the culture of 
Rose* in pots for spring planting and 
conservatory decoration, and ha^e now 
thousands of One plants of every descrip¬ 
tion ready for sale. 

Tea-scented Roses. 

I %Sgg£3&8&SSS 

on© dozen, distinct varieties. lQ& 'Od 

I Two dozen, equal’y choice. 80©., 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER, & FARM j 

CAREFULLY SELECTED, j 

from which hat hi XXTICTXD 

the best BESULTS 

*V*R TXT ATTAINED. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST, 

cont aining copious, interesting, and lellabN 
information, free 

RICHARD 8 M 1 TH& CO. 

SEED MERCHANTS «• SOE8BBWBS, - 

WORCESTER. 


WU UUfiCUl j - ---- 

Hybrid Perpetual Roses. PERFECTJjPECIMENS 

.... i i n nrir* thisvear. and nr t Ttrnra wHi 


fretly throughout the summer »od flaUimu. A B 

One dozen distinct and beautifalklnds, in- CY. 

cludii g such varieties •* /• K J* l h l Tlatod G * 

France, Penelope Mayo, John Bright, Mabel a 

1 Prison, Ac.££ XT’. f> 

o dozen ditto. ' H 

,y, in thirty or more distinct kinds - - 400- Cd. 11 

Moss Roses. b 

s«. s 

lanche Moreau, and the splendid pink 

iriety, Souprrt et Netting.Pc 

r o dozen, equally choice. Aide, ua- 

Q 

Climbing Roses. 2 

*JT.Ji 33 S?/ 

h-»l Kiel, Glolro de Dijon, Banksia, ti 

nd Reine Mari« Henriette, the new red K 

ilolre de Dijon, Ac. 10s - ua * B 

uo dozen ditto . 3C8> 0d * 

Single Flowering Roses. 

llect on is a very complete one, and includes I «u » 
ew PeiP'tual White and Single Crimeou, the white , 
acartuey, Rosa lugosatthe siDgle Japan R*>se), Ac. 

ne dozen strong plant* . 2ls. Cd ( 

Lalf-dozen ditto. 1 

New Roses. 

)ne dozen of the best of the new varieties 
sent out since 1882, including Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, the new bright aazzimg scarlet; 

Queen of Queens, W. Paul A Son's beautiful 
new pink variety ; Meivellle de Lyoi. the 
new white H P.; Souvenir de Therese Levet, 
the new crimson Nlphetos; and other first- 

class varieties .259. Od. 

— 

We make no charge for basket or packing when cash 
accompanies order. 

Tiew Catalogue of Roses in Pots, Cle¬ 
matis and Climbing Plants, Bedding Plants 
Single and Double Dahlias, &e., sent post 
free on application. 

— 

Geo. COOLING & SON 

Nurserymen and Seed Merchants , 


FOR LAWNS. 

PI ',T* jay** 

RICHARD SMITH*CO 

WORCESTER- 

01- hhA(;K0ls'.ud . ; 

O Catalogue of 50 ( ^ hi , 

to colour, heiabt. • i ^ 1 U ° U u , ti c Son for rockT 
application. A f *plWdo«. Most of 
borders, from 25s per J. w any tim e.oV? ! 

b^iug iu pot*. SMITH k GO . Smw I T® ,,: 

Post wbru fit. -RICHARD HBum* _ 

Seed M- rchants.^orc*^ter--- 

pjutBPKKs io. 

SSSStoS Ifa frt. w wg-— —-an , 

ASPASScuS^ThagaaEK 

O. not hiW thf auooc fc- 

tiooa. illustrated • v®d £ tne. ^ 

100; extra ttr'mg ditto. 

• RKl lUlib SMITH fc CO . WQ»c_w »--- 


iVl .ncowlullr. “« 


Tlie best seeds }®L it is pcfO^* 0 ^ 

deme swards of the finest uper k,- 

( aa testified from various locau i >. |houll bej 

bushel of 21 lbs. Zf ^XtenZ bs to 
with order, whether the lnieu 

RENOVATE old plots. 

Illustrated List of Ti 1 A 
Seeds for the * 

free m 

20s. value of 8eeds in c ^!Sd P wW 


igitized by 


RICHARD SMITHS 

SEED MERCHANTS & * 

_ WORCESTER 

Specimen hollies, 

Stendards on stems of various > 

kinds as Gold Queen, MUkro* ed l0 a fd, gj 

RICHARD SMITHS 

WORCESTER- ^ 

-----r 

rnnusl ai.d V'd^hc-d by tb^ -« 

Robinson, at the otic? * >°utnag e d 
of St f’anl. Covent Garden 

April 26, 1884. 

Original frt>m — 








IHusfrafed 


ptoaa, tencji 
Monads: is 


CHANTS 4 KiS 

ORCESIB, 


SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1884 


&KOI8TK&ED AT TH 
GENERAL post ojti< 
AB A NEWSPAPER. 


ONE PENNY. 


!'^? l T i RATED -” M A d E T EL OF CHEAPNESS. 

ggfige ft 

s art, m . Cr 

^ Tne following gardi 
cultiration: Oooot -T 
reana, Is. fcL • Iff it r 
*.**•' AjecaMoldai M" 

, 'S.fi'J—»• a- a%!. 




nuu,iu£ 

LlfcWlU* 


lingdon Heath, Uxbridge ' 

* Nan kins’ 

i^L ch . e * pne ? 8 ; 3 5 dozen well- 
d* nt to make a moderate-s'zed 
H»r ar, j C&n had ,or 1 guinea. 
Hillingdon He.th. Uxbridge 

A “NEtth.—Seventh year 
wkinii’ well-known Guinea 
of testimonials, 
‘-i, can be seen! 


DA VIM* (' h r% named and Dost free—N 

welT LondSjs E hemU “ Nu "® 1 * Word Boad, C?mb£: 

fj HOICB CHKY8ANTBEMUM& 

stamp, ^This C^atJogM 1 wi!l° b’e'^u^t^ 6 ” 0 ' P T t ,ree - 

complete instructions on the suocsttfoi ^Itm^nf irh 1 and 
themuma for eihibition t ™ •- I-S? c o tl “ e ?f Ob*y«*.n. 

DAVla -»*»»- 

7r-rr I Pteaent e_ t 

• 1 o save ells* “ew varietiea of last 
|j|| " *, I Ter y fine- _ 


——3.“ Prices for 

wU'fyassKi K ^Ar , £E”H?P““ 

the moat 

msmTMmj 

C fl ™ emomsFO VV EPlAo CHEYSaN. 

of the (1»J. Of S theEl■’ l »" u 

afasswia'sRS 


3»te, E. collection of Bedding Plants 

ivejelaI. -ffiKAiS*ffiS*C8^SS^ 
Lsarsfis C HEAP beddSo plants -"- 

SnK&Si 

sHk» SSS^as, 

can oonceive “ M™. PoUock^Mil^TuniOT^Bj^J?; - 9 eranium « 


ft- or . ? «• P*i»; oeh ,itb otd« -ff*Q 8MVXH 
U. Goldrmi th 8trwt. Dnir, Lece. w o ' 1TU 

N°L IC |Tj, h Z^£° 

♦VKKJNG Chrysanthemums. — 

r~„ *w l i th n !S^ > £}•“*• Booted cuttings 2s. dor. poet 
I ™ *• BOYCE, 87 YerhoryBd, H ollows L^ndSD. 

C 11 ^Y'I B EM UM S.-N18 thelWfo 

wUh P Sfn.,«f°rt^ d » fn,ttiD ® 8 ’ 28 dozen. Catalogue, 
? R directions one stamp.-W. E. BOYUE 

P B H.8,87, Yeibury Road, Holloway, London 

REDDING PLAOTsyr EKbDING PLANTS! 

".-/w t.ec.-»:ari*efroiu etoeee. St. ter 1W. <0s KI 

100: ^MfS* “ d Ageratu^ dT 

oa. and 4a. per 100, Geraniums. b<dd:ng zorala in tariptv 
?« M doz.n, 15a. per ICO, Violas and beddmg PmsIS 
distinct colours to name, 8a. per 100. Many thousands m 
sale. Catalogue of these and other bedding plan's free for 

MET-’"- CUBEAK * **• ***& *££. 


T AING’8 gold medal begonias. — 

IJ Choice hybridised Seed, all new aDd of unequalled 
J ty «5* Ted /l^ m s< * altd packets: single. 

1a. 2s. 6d.. and 5s. ; double, 2s 6d., 3s. 6d . and 5 bl All free 
by post-J, LA1NG k CO., Forest Hill, B E. _ 1 

"DEGONlA KOOIS, now starting into growth 

-U Laing-s Seedlings are the beet and cheapest, 1 dazen. in¬ 
cluding a good white, 4s , haJf dozen. 2s. 2d., free by parcels 
£»t.—JOHN LA1NG k 6o.. Begonia Growers, Forest HU " 

OUCUMBEK AND TOMATO PLAN'1’8 — 

y Telegraph Duke Edinburgh, Tender and True, Marquis 
Lome, and Blue Gown, la. each; Tomato plants, strong 
healthy plants, best Cerent Garden strain, L dozen—T 
HAWKIN S. HlUing dou Heat h. Uibrldge* “ T * 

IJONEY8UCKLE.—Cuttings of this beautiful 
5 T..Cufb"id,V 1 ““' J - 1 BAWKISS. HUU.«d«» 


Digitized by 
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Original from 
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gardening illustrated 


ruwera that Bveijbody can grow end wtu 

succeed witn. _ 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES!. 

plants! 

.._._with 


I TTINDLY NOTK.-AnyplM>tJ tig, 

I MOE L EY^O,*>i™^ 

i ~ ■*«—-.v'g»a^rsa a JSS 

1VS StS^OfSR *- • 


White P.ri, DUrte. or M .*X < * EtdlTS^tbl' 

Lo»jrtoi..'. • | "»|*JWJi5J5S ta Ratb? SI»w8^"t'„ 

dozen 3» fid. 


.Srsifiss?i£t w 
IH’saTjarsjffi arssffiffs&M 


f^JS%g!&&£sx 

•"ST iff-iBK&V * S^Fu ten a. 

■-^-—__ ^vnmr a k<> 

1GHT 

_. flower 
down, esi 
garden: L. 

per psaket. -- 

CO . Fulwood Pie* ton. _—- 

19 choice Greenhouse plant h B » Stoll 

L/C different, eon*Uts < f two «r^ohou.e F.rn^ge e ^ 
«r Begonia, one fro£,,,- p J) r»e Ca’oeo- 

"i iFajssm^- 

DARI8 DA ISIKS (Marguerite.). - 

i blue-green foliate; flower, white^ with yel low <gn^ _ 
Solendid for cutMng: Ihiee nice pl.nU, l*. *°- 
MOBLEY k OO.. Fu’w^ 't. Pr»/tf>D. - 


[Mat 3, 1884. 

SEEDS AND P LANTS. 
COLLINS BROS- & GABRIEL 

39 , WATEB ICO BOAP, LON LON, 8 .B 

D OCKER1E8, flic.—12 pcchete tecdfi tmtebk , 

it tot rockerireVfid., fi J*oWi. U J: ' 

flowen for flower boiderm, 13 J? | 

Mcketa hardy tertumale for flower boidera 2a W.. incut * 
{? 3 d ; UDAcketa .esthetic flower, with true mUtfll a 
dmbw, 1.. 34. __— ■■ - a t 


btrie-nownwi. ** 

>r hanging baskets. Six good unoa .. MOBLEY k CO., FWwvn. maron- - --- 

ox ; twel.efef 7.-M.__ _ T>„«e, Tntamplta. ii?’ 1 V,.SIu*to 


... jackets, M.; iw yanna 

Me*.nagged with c»r* *nd contain avery liberal W^l oij 

reed, of the fi nd qu ality.___ 

Tvj i Kb, - Istotkb, VerleL.B, a*d Zinnia* <# 

dciul le. Choice mi x ed. 3d. and fid. p.cK>t . - 


named, strongly rooted. Btx « . careiuuy - greenhoorea - Fo matter now «w«r. ^ fe or 

^ : adB^®. f0 8caV,ioua -P'«"dplant.. w<« ^TSJSSln, {or tanging PjUi or b.ikeU ln window. 

’Sfc-fr M-JM—Jasasats? 

Fulwood. Prerton 


Loadstone’. Fuchsia*. ten nameu vn** 
rooted bust* plants, wiU bloom prorosel yea rif 
Twelve free 5a fid.; rix Sj. A gentleman write.. I nerei 
before Veodred mici real^wefl grown and literally brnhy 

ra pHlSo^mi^^Oha!?mln* iHjSfafr 

fi per dozeu. 13». fid. A gentleman write. : Your 
nlant. are moat excellent and perfectly fragrant with 

ixtafotone'. Tomatoea-Plaut now to aeenre ewrly fruit; 
Conqueror, *bundaooe. Preeldont Garfield, .plendid plant.. 

8 *Hop. e ^«T^ T flowering T Tarietrfelefant. «'ffectlTe perennlaL 
Nine U 9d. Oanarien«U, twelre for 1.. 9d , eenr flue. 

Tbe old orimwn Olore Oaraation, true, ^o 0 ™ 8 <J“of 
5a pteoa. Gardinino .ay.: *’ No K\id.n. either of ootuge 
or OMtle. complete without It. Xaoh 1*. 6d. , three la fid.. 

<i °NOTelty^Nee^greenh(mre 1 climber Tropieoliun the Para¬ 
gon (own »eedli"g. nerer before offered wj w loL parpjggl 
bloomer winter and summer: leare. dark copper. be*utifull> 
laoinlated: flower brilliant crimen, well establtahed plant* 

a_ Im. • AtiUe Lardt fnrAQidoflT. ifid 3XlXflB6l9 CfliO* 


U AKit HOLLY FKKN with thorns, perfectly 
[i hardy plant la, free ; two. la fid. free. Bn t tina **® 
plant, m crown, hate not yet thrown nr new frond* . rery 
p retty.-MOBLE v * CO.. Tulwc od, Preatrn. _ 

USEFUL sveet-ace ted annuals for immediat 
U .owing. Giant Mignonette 7d. per 
Pea 7d. .nd la 'd. per packet. Last off i.-MOBLISx am* 
Oi> W..l»~wt P,«H»n -- -- --- 

a GaulCfc ZuN ALGEKAN1UM8,only 1-.6d** 

0 free All different named .arietta. ^ 
doubloTour .election, from a magnificent collect on.— 

MORlAy an l) CO., Fulwood Prreto n._ _ 

r A8T OFFER of Superb Begonia*.— Three 
i Li tubers, la fid., free; .lx, la fd , free; twelra 4. fid-. 
free, with cultural directions. These exoui.ite .nd «»lly 


doul le. choice mixed. 3d. »pO W pec^J--- —3 

rrUBthOSK THE PBAKL, a fi“« ™ 

I U .zEt. ti 6d. doccn. Tuberose. I 

flower thJSi'bo^t tbe i ear b, ruocmioiml pUnllna Bwll 
. cood time 40 plant _____;—rr* 

... 

00 I ITTKY—BimsS Fil^ST very ^ 

I ?j§k 5, aaras - ^!. 


Lclniated' flower brilliant crimen, well establiahed riant* 1 f reCi with cultural direction.. These OTt „ 

^eS>h,ta. ; quite hard, foroatdo^.andextremely effee- j ^own ah® CO., lilwcod, 

Pro.ton. 


Loadrione’s VegeUb’e Marrow and Ridge Cucumber plants, 
seat varieties. Pair strong plants (prooerly hardened for 

planting In open air) Ja free j.lx plant. 5a _ 

Cobwa ic.ad.na handwnnmt mod rapid greenhouse ohm- 

dot, bear* large parole bell. ; extra rtroug planta pair, la. 9d , __ _ __ _ m 

»*io r fornxmmerand . a&T UFKaK, Ferm for room culture.—Three jJ 
autumn blooming. 100 for 8. fid , ihowtng flower |j . ftnU of tbfl Woeful Prnri. amilaia la id . free, care- 1 ^ 

Loadstone;. Sweet WlliUm^m^ noted Auricula-eywl. , P p^“ r dMORLFY aitt> QQ Ku'wcod, Prerton _ j - 


ANLY la 6d., free. — PJaat new tor Rood 

U bloom out-of-door. 2 different PrnUtemoo*. 3 Viola, and 
Ifl .brotSy Oalceolarlaa-MORLBY and CO., Fulwood. 

I 


tongue Fein^. la «L?»«*i_6A perdoreR- 

UEDDING P p ANT8.-CatalogueDOWTe*d^ 
D Only web .treng »raneplant«d. Al“nri 

grown for Co»«nt centaureU HeUctiop 

IB E K 

f^SHTESrEutly and 

8.satiss 


_it Will lama. 

nlMt^"fa!ine.Vnd mameTtwry brilliant Boxen, to. 3d., I runy pac»r«.- ^ - --— 

Sr 100 dump. 8» •d. % »riiage paid Obem, clear. MT>HU LOVELY Blue Viola lory, showing 

Laced and .hew Pinks, six. In named Tarietta, shortly I | bloom, U fid dozen, fiee, will p. rce Uocmfrom this 
v.i_f„.K. M I .... v: i ’_i__ . h n« »nk now: veil-looted 


AbD Cu, Fulwood. 

I MbAhLl bUA-L» vjUA . thribtu.as Bom*; 

I N 4 roots la. 8d free: « *• ‘ free; 1* t 4s. 6d free, while 
they last. These are .tronr ;ntethat, Ul P’, 0 ^®' 
bloom, next wlnt»r Perf ctly bardyout of doore. Plant 

now -M OBLB Y an d CO- Ful wo od. Prretnn. _ 

QVVEET BK1KR.- 4 strong piante. Is. 6d. free; ^f'^y.Yii. fe. ca 

O only a limited numW bow left, .oki^lyfrteriioon London N W. _*—T^TTi. 1 

JittSdlflSrfAWtW T.1L1DM SPLESDtNSr^^,^, 
ratable for pot culture.—MOhLRY and OO., Fulwood. lj tlful dwarf 1*^1,.VRR****» 
Preston ____rix, 5. j three, to**, carnage pw«- _ 

g CHARMING COLEUS 


..MW"*™ Vl w " ----- - I A Dioom. MM OU UUHii. ii™, - I 

bloom for 5s «d , , , , I until late in sutumn: quite r> «y . 

Loadstone . Mlmulua gorgeously striped, six large plants I . t| . stock limited. — MORLB 
1*. 91 ; twelr* for 3* ... . . I 

L -Midstone’s Ice plants, lovely for garaUhlng, tares re-1 ——-—— —-—- 

sembllng blotches Ice. Btx plants Is fid, free. _ I m I'-AhLl bUA-l> v/UX ■ 

Carnation Orenadln, three sturdy seedlings, Is. M., free, 
useful brilliant scarlet border Carnation. 

Double Geraniums In scarlet, white, pink, one each, 

strongly root-d, 2s fid.; bushy plants -- 

Mel-in nlants, ready for immediate planting In frame; I >i Ti/Vu a* up; •• w 
Bromham tall and Malvern HaU Oox’sGoWeu Gem, one I ft VV EET BRIKK. 

nlant each variety. 3e. fid., carefully packed tin box; six 

P *Omd©r*€Hl Plants —This universally popular plant lends a 
a great charm and grace to tbe smallest garden; with green 
foliage, per dnsen. 5s fid; with deep red foliage, 7s. fid. per 
dozen, read, to plant out for effect. 

Cannas floe plants clear cheaply 7s. fid. per dosen; two- 
year-old tubers, and breaking strongly. 

&r° , $h rte8 l*° ^^ 0O * n Mm8 ° 11- | AN D UU , euiwooa, rrwwo. _ 

I> I^S^Btoue’" , Rockets, purple snd white, useful for cutting; I “PERNS FoR GLASS CAMkS, Bte GARDENING 
very sweet. B wen larce nlants. 9s 3d. I £ io*k am»il Tndea mmerba baa no roual for tbi* nut- 


DRONZE MEDAL «w*rd€d 
D turn of hardycut flr^rs by tre^^^d to^ 
Bod*- ty. London, sr nng l»t u* nin«*« for C nU«*M 
the fiial Botanic V^ifs BROS* £ GABRIEL If 

fTLTCSTxlMTOipS^^ 

Jj flowws, rely . , j*• T M n VKREY V^P^* ,1, 1 
Sa. 6d # carriage paid.-M- VRBRY. «. W 


6 UHAKM 1 PIW lulddo 1*. 6d.. free. No 

two alike, nioa. rroall well-rooted plants, to Inelnde that 
peculiar variety “ La Progress’ Oaiefully packed.—MORLBY 
and CO . Fulwood, Preston. 


■lx. Os ; tnrse, 

i Rnad Londfin. V w _— ±-.m 

nOUBLE TDBKBOfcE, tt« 

L) doul, porionied iy* flSI*T, i W 

house; six fc.. ciuTtae I* 1 ®- 

Loadstone* Rockets, purpl- snd white, useful for cutting; | L'KK>» fUli ULAOa Kjarna, Bte uardwidu i R**aA London. »• w- ^ flnwerirK 

ery sweet. D nen large plants. 9s 3d. £ ldth April Todea superba bas no equal for this par- y ,, iyjM RR£M EE1-—V***® Lib ; 

HollybooksHhater-sL noted brilliant colouring, extremely pose. Without doubt lov West FI my F* rn grown JPiant. 3t.4d. |, AJ ^ " „ d exqutaite 

ne plants. Dozen. 5- ; six, 3a. _ . _ free; only a limited number.-MORLBY and OO., Fulaood. AJ of thto .rare ana vb bisY. 4. OPP*®" 

«__t.. Tf:_. *< B'Mua Qnnwrilalra Pnrnla ParfoMlnn I n_a_ I ML, WfIlB§r fr " 1 * ^ 


fine plants. Boxen. 6- ; rix. 3a. 

Pansies K<ng of B'ues Bnowflaka Purple Perfection. 
Cloth of Gold Giant Purple. PriDceas Alexandra. King of 
Panaiea. M»gnle. Kmnreaa. all sturdy nlants. showier bloom. 


Cloth of Gold Giant Purple. miDcest Alexandra. King oi 
Pansies. Merple, Empress, all sturdy plants, showing bloom. 

Bozco. Ss. fid. 

Loadstone's new Fuchsia, the Stella, never before offered 
tn sale dwarf growing, dense, and hardy; especially suit-1 we*n oi«n*ou 

abl- for banging baskets, vases, pots; well established plant | and OO . FnlwoWl, P reston 
colour bright mageota. Price is. 9d I C\ KNTlANA ACaIU 

Loadstone s now noted Pansy. Pinto, perfectly black re 1 U 

sembling riohejt velvet; thr.e fine plants, is. 31 Lord 
Besconsfteld. splendid new Indigo bine, same price. 

Loadstone's rapid ihowy climbers. Oobaaa sosndens, two 
plants, is 9d ; scarlet Tropseolum Lobbianum. six Is. 9d. 

These will bloom very early. Oanarlensla twelve for Is. 91. 

Perennial Phloxes, in new, quite distinct eolours, per dozer 
Ss. fid. 


Si INGLE LAhLiAS, l*. Sd. do-en, fiee. Nice R A LTA ALBAT®*5fi3 

O little pricked off reed leg plants will bloom this year P R ® E ^HLSSifl^er known, 'JSSR 
pot at once and grow on In frame or greenhouse uniil last £ doualy perfumed flower j 

we\* in May, then n, *ntout. Mixed varieties.—MOBLEY ruberose, six. fis fid., caniage pwo- 

- »-^ r>—*— dBPfl Fr»n I>nrrt^P- 


AWD . rniwgm. r irwu __ 

flENTlANA ACAULlfr. 3*. 3d. 100 . Tror»o- 

VT lum speoiosum fid. each; | Ink 8idrmt. 9i each, post fie& 
—GAPBFVFR Tjrasdill Aim»gh_ r ”' 1 


rpiN BuXE» 

£ and fl 
TIPTETT 




TIPPETT■* s on.. Aston. Hi mingbam. 

P’erennlal pnioxes, m new, quite distinct colours, per dozen, p ULE US. grand "lie WBorta—bix w.ll-rooted 

Nicotians afflnls. quite the prettiest greenhouse novelties, ^ PlMto and S Maiden-hair Ferns, free. In strong box, for 

produces freely large white blossoms. Most delicious fra- h. —A McOAU UM K i mberley. Not*a __ 

• nna surer will perfume rreeahouM dan be grown mm aq o ___ -r xr-i. _ -r» , , 


3s. fid. 

>tlana affluis. quire 

prouuoes freely large White unmvu>. ■»» «wwuu« ir«r 
irranee; one spray will perfume rreeahouM dan be grown 
either In or outdoors with but ordinary oonvenlenoee or skill 
Sturdy plants each la 9<L; packet seeda la IA 
Chrysanthemum* —Hix incurved, six Japaneee varieties, 

named, 6a fid. Splendid pUnt*. _ . ^ 

Tobacco plants, enormous leaves, grand for producing 
tropical effects, garden or conservatory, four fine plants, 

le <WI 

Gigantic Hemp —A gigantic plant, one of the meet striking 
that can possibly be Imagined. The leaves are from 8 feet 
to 10 feet In circumference Tt is perfectly hardy. Strong 
plant i for growing on, four for 3a fid. 


Cheques and P.O.O. to be made peyahto to 

J\ lo^dstozctie 

(THE LADY FLORIST), 

JlpMFOBP, 


jitized b 


HUPP nrriin ___ 

cCaKLET J a CUBK^N LlLj • 

D scarlet, wikb numerOuytol^JPJ 4 j^-lL 1 

- -- - - -, - r fo one season ; three fa fid, cairre — 

JuXE» a e th« bvst for tending plants 4, Oppidsns Road, Tl»n*J 

flowers by th* t; 144. 6 in by Sin. by 2 in . 14a- QURPLUS BEDDING *nd Win 
r* k OO.. Aston. Bi mingbam. O Thlriv doren for 21a LUt f'« 

- rand " ntw sc ~ r t» : ^>T x ~ well-roote d JAMEB^AhBURTON. the GwdensrB^^^ 

3a —A reoOAl.i^K ? mb^e y yX:^' ^ ltr ° Pg ^ *° T '^^Norwood Road. 8.E.. 

-mOLAS.-Cotmtew of Kintore. Profo.ion, 

V Bovereifp Clevedon Blue and Purple. Trojan. Twelve K^r*. ty order of Messra JchnFeed 

Mr.. H. M sn»te AJSSS 

netllsen Rtil«ta perfect* Daniel Lambert. King*buryet)a, Twelve o'clock precisely, without w* . spec*® 1 * 0 j 
Q^^ n 0, n^^„ e ’r» ^izsbeth Marshall, British n.agnificpnt and well known colle JL t i?L 5 fullJ ,borB j! 

Queen. Ortndo Duchfis^ Mwip, Bc&utv of RwadIav Autota a* _ i . N*wn Npfn po snee im r Df^* 

superba. Blurhlog Bride, and Cbsmoion cf the World. Par* winci^l Metre Polit*n »nd Country Sbo* 8 _ ba #4ri 
I C ^!^ ,0 £i 2, ‘ H 1D€r : ? nr w,ectlni ‘- 8s. per doa wtU b^Touud mSny mstcblere exampta serej ^ 
5a^d tt Rtoon» 8 iii>SSil d enAin\l“ iCtl al.’i i i nclud ^^ t> ' e mboT8 - quarter and half specimen ETic * fl 4 ^f e re P G» mel,iI u 

HOLDEN YELLOW M1MULU8. — Quite “'oitment 

bar ^strong plants from open giound, la 3d. dozen^ S° Te , “ d greenhouse P**S^ r f j 0 bn F-‘ 4 fr 
also Mu*k, twelve chimps, la 3d.-sufficient for twenty Dots : °* tolo « u e« may be bad of Me*era cbe »pri«. * 
most carefuUy packed.-J. R. FLOWER, Floial Nur^rv’ premro 8 of tho Auctioneer*. 6< »»« w ’ - u ^— 

r, near Botheilism. ^ norat nursery, J; g (Tplcnhooe 1309) Jj 


* Gougle 




Original 

PENN STATE 






GARDENING 


JOHN LEMAN’S 

OfFEB of CHOICE PLANTS 


Everybody can 
succeed with. 


LOADSTONES 

SPECIALITIES 

all seeds reduced 


VOTELTIES OF STERLING MERIT, 
AND A SELECTION 
OF ESTABLISHED FAVOURITES. 
"Olantizh” Nursery, Padding Lane, 
ChigweU Bow, Essex- 

fWaw and carriage free for caeh with 

n PO.O. payable at ChlTtell 

SjSmssj sa *isn* •—* 

J SSR*«- i&STiS: _ 


! NOW READY 

POST FREE OVER l 8 

Cata *<VMs/rce on application. 

12 SJtSSSEg amfdo'ubJe^^ 6 *" 6 ^ 8 “train, 

**• dwarf blue . 


12 Fuchsias, a, 

11 o* - 

i J ^ UB ^N»rrl»oni 

ia"d’, 0 o !r“- 1681 *»'*i 8 M 

12 Geranium., b^st named 

11 fcS'rta-S'wW.ss d 

12 liBht dwk 

SJtessa&r"" 

ii S hl T?* ,xU,e,n unij 

'ssssajsa,.- 
sssssss^^ 

^•Jorwd mjoor ii 

?hUa 4 Maiden-hair " 

4 T»op»olum Ball of Fiii 
tlOD * Any kind of Seed 

'AT <3 TH ® nursebies! 

““■■LlO. AND 71, NORTH END, 


; k ner iflO 1 Gem * *** 7 ® llow for *>«idiDg. 1.. fid. per I ““‘Pea Popp 

fessa; «";,** m. ; ... „ doz , jgr&s*. 

;fc wrdor ^ “ Kint Plant for baskets I Lu P*ai (mixed) 

feHr »"3 of *“ Ai,d olh “ 

"” lb " t bord " TENDER 

£S"ii. b KM‘ 0 'jS „ , , 

nadi«k _i .v., ’ and BodllCCd t 

^W-riSm " :tb ” prec " ll ”«- *"«" (Cholot) Vlctorl. 


fsssaS 5 * 

Carnation, striped Po 

Giant Mignomelte 


•till supplied. 

WALLINGTON 

’'Rfivnnv -- * 


CROYDON, 8DRREY. 


a - Per Packet. 

| fWLS? 4 «■- 

Ph?nTri k 6tock " 3 colours 
^L D,ummond ‘ I o'i Ilian t) 

S£SSS^ ^ 

pstsssrar"* 

Pearson’s White ditto 


FJofer Seeds of tie Finest floalitv 


£SSE§Si£--j£ 3 test 

the amustment of^chUdreif 1 ---”-^* * ow in broad /— 

during the summer, ’ 

. A complete 

IwJirteStol 

[ Pure white forms, poet free^^dT 

mPL" » 8teck ® »nd A 
market growing, and may 
WRITE FOR TEIAI 

rariaThe Bride 2s «d - L 

Petunia* la. 6d. ; l-hJ, 

Pelargoniums, 2 s. 6 d ; I r „ UI 


>umb, Centaurn 
mflower, CL* 
Marguerite, 

NIALS & PERENNIALS '****** 

Seduced to 9d. Per Packet. 

I Coloured Cowslips 

SSSS^ 1 ^* 

Fenutemtin 

Pflbhtiifm 

Carnations 
Pi co tee a 

Phlox (Perennial, 

Oenotheras in 3 rarietiee 
yV £ 1 l 0 ?™'.. Blood -rrd. 


sgsatsa' 

SSSSlSS 


► : *if*KS' 1 !f‘ 0IDb E^WS d Cl ”? *nd Columbine 
fu dot yiT* 1 ^ $®Dts from large tiitil?* do ,T - ^®- ®d-; Bin* 8ultai 

Es-AS’jx *«»^S£i*s h £•!,«*• ywtesJS 

b Xd d r bl 'T k whi -i TBSs* 

^ JrAf ^i-W -waP 1 *- “«»»». PJufo*S>i. 

£*» ^ “cwted-leaTed to name P .„v M Z iola * «3, 

g-^e^Sa. 

R* nrf r 

t&!” "* ■ 

ftSpsaS's •r- 

^4 iwdudoj *» •*• Profase a 
k w^^k-roMsiS^V dowen 
c o»'erv»J!; de 5? )r »‘iTe 


^a., mc.udicg three 
1 Stocks, all 

'V;*7be^h^uSy S C o D n. T “ Jue 

-Jcx Diummondl. 6d. and l« 1.1" 
*onales,)s 6d^ LmMn“®I 

-^•^a’anaSA’ a 

nuc ,. HARTLAND'S 

Old-Established -.eedWar^w/se, 24, Patrick Stree 


« Certificate). 
. yy «uffu,ed 
-"•l*. each. 
nr,e ‘y known 
P 04 ® and decora- 

fcli .‘Per doz. a, 

^■-ftsajsa 

7/ ®f a bright 


LOADSTONE’S 
I Collections Popular Flowers 

All reduced to 2s. each. 

Collection 9 
„ u*eful for 
3 useful 


S^i*S?sssas!-» 


JAN AND SHOW 

h SSlW pef 

named, 
p * c ^ ct ! “eedlinrs 

-.rte, ,r r R - ALK X - 

‘^R.-Carriage paid, 

erbenas, mixed, andPetu- 

»*h Vi nued 80,t8 - sood 
•r H-vrbmger. PyntbZmu. 

IZt'r “"**'“«* double 

Tom TlP 0 * per lf 0 : 

Tom Thumb, Dwarf 8un 

“vf«f dozen; perennial 


«SS? ao.«. 

Kir»r’ bi= °*^ ; 

d0i: ‘teS“."o"«, < ?S b ” 

^^u Smdi 'SfUSSSSSf^S- 

\ir^aS^y£ , l ESa 

„ BPPECriVE D 
‘ Kc '*' ,Mb : BEd °ING NASH 

ESss®■ua .-•-•-fc-m. x e ^‘ bd “ ki —^i »..oo, 
Sjfilf t"" * b,b; SiStS ., ’ Ub ^ »i“'“ 

gfeS t“ ^STf' lc “ d « 


Yen o Sedll ced to Is. 

Y cSt°^g 8u,Un ’ farming f or ] 
New crimson Marguerite ^ 
New double go^n M £gue- I 

New double white Margue- 1 

8 wh?te Pe ^!f P ? i8UD ® t c °in«: * 
w nii«, scarlet, nearly black 


CThe Lady Florist), 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 

PENN STATE 



GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Mat 3, 1884. 


HARKKESSB IS* I S snips sa Geraniums and Caloeolarka* for bedding; are THE FLOWER GARDEN, 


BABB! GARDEN PLANTS. 


uninjured by wet, sod continue to blo^m till destroyed by 
float King Theodore (black) Tom Thumb King (briblent 
scarlet). Golden King! (paieet je'l( w), Pnb> king (lovely pink , 


With numerous Hluttrttions, Medium 8ro, Ut 


- THB BKQUSH FL0WBB GiEDES: 116 

SPECIAL On’HiH- pioket.-BABVNFBB k FONf Beedumn. Vedele. STYLE AND POSITION. With ftB UJufctifited 

_ *T Hh SImTE DA BA lit i* at once the most Dictionary of all the Plants used, sod Diiec* 

«l fs*hiorsbk urcful end ea»Dy cultlwtd fl< wer In ._. _ ^ 

Well-rooted transplanted apeclmroa from open ground, »xi»t*nce and will bit tin pTarr ly tbe IS»*t warm In m a»ed. Hons lor their l/Ulture and Arrangement. d} 

go«i*nteed to give satisfaction, or dom| retained. Webold a large itocfc, whcb lor splrndrurand o<mpleieneaa wrLLTATVI RORINFON FT R 

i» out tobe iurra ted. and will >»*ld all the rich atJfa and "i-DDLAfll ftUmPicuri, r L..D. 

Oanterbory Balia, 10 oalouva, ; Viola Golden Bedder flue btanllfnl ccmVInaticn* of coloor r»p «en»«d in Mauve “A volume of surpassing In terra t ted beauty.Wi 


Includir-g tbe new roae 


V iola com uta alb a. pure white I Qoten. Here Queen. White Queen, 


Cruciaoella stylos* charming ! Pansy Bine King, beat hlue ‘Dj'ion Jack. Paragon, PanUloon. Harlequin Orangej 


t, . i » iwuuiv ui »ui^»i U | wwmt i"u uwwf. 

Clara, Painted I *iih it tamiarion into every home."— Warrt*ft<m Gaordita 


dense growing free flowering 
rock plant 

Daisies, fine double, red and 
white, per 100. 3a fid. 

Pentatemous, grand border 
plants 

Geumt, many fine garden 
kinds 

Lupines, choice, mixed 


mue Phaibu. Yellow* Cum n *c IS ,od ij.tU of *' A volume abounding in moat valuable infonmto era 

Pansy, fancy, blotched and shove to tet on for early blorir. Is. 2d.; 24.2 a : £). > fid.; P .oII^mTe'oUb 

*4»«SS- Jf ^ lCO^ ? , rt . B epaid.-hAKKNK88 4 80M8,OrannNux- -*««■'^{TJSSSJK , 

show, very iarge and —7-—-—---— - the vet diet of the thoughtful leader must la that be budra 

PMnr invmhiahl. fn» h«, PANSIP8.—Stedling Show and PAI1C>, Prtnch hia work well. ... Aaoik of conaiderablaaagaiiudeaM : 

A blotched and German striped Pansies for beddm. or intrinsic value.’’-lAerary World j 


Pansy, fancy, blotched and shove to tet on for early hlorm. Is. 2d.; 24. 2a : SO, 3a fid.; 1 fT.. 

to:»,,U,.p^.-bAJK K *8 8 *K, K 8.0^N«^ 


enma, fine garden haceou* bordera A blotched and German atnped Panties for bedding or intrinsic value. -Literary HorUL 

wt*id- Rocket, nurnle and white. last ct miug into bloctn, «t)l be a blase of colour all *' Mr. Roblmou is one of the best authorities cb tkisfl 

unices. choice mixed very tweet scented ^ suirmer ; 60. 3e. 6d.; 100. fie., free by parcels poet.—BALK- tractive subject; be is also an utccmjir raising revotottoukf 

mmm, produceepikee of Pole monium. bine and white, 4 frON 8, Gr arge Nu mriea, Becale. Yorks hire._ By founding Jour tala and writing books b* budges n» 

iK'S&'m-M. 1 p^, , 5 b .|S db0 ' d “ el " ,, CORNFLOWERS (th. Ge.mu, National 
shadeof colour : a grand PotentUla to variety V FlowerK~Ten dletinrt coloora (rky-b ue, whita, rote, of oosid' n sense and sound tea*© This volume a»> 1* * 

Amt Boabiooa tree blooming and P ur Flo. biuahcd, striped 4c.), moat beautiful in bouqueta and scnbtd aa the text-book of bis prirdpln and ptscikw. tud 

Mlmulus cupreus, Ado dwarf- useful :60,2s; ICO, 3s. fid.; post very exbanative and inatructive textrbook it ia WUhd 

Sunt with bril- Sweet Willis me. Anria nla - free.—HABK>F.S8 4 80h8, Grange Bmsety. Bed ale leading features of Mr. Bobinsons previous works- mi. 4 

Sant scarlet flowers, which | eyed, bri^t ooloured. CA finn Wal a'owcTl atd ISWect WilliaiPB * WUd 

are freel* produced smooth - edged flowers. HU 111111 . l uow j , , Q » uuaiPB, inestimable mass of information, arranged to dictionary b* 

l£ of the VSey, splendid I “^cSrtor’s finS strStoto , V ,VJ BD0 * 1 ar i r0Ted ,U V I1 eJ cd ^ h ?ji mnta * nd ^t forth wth remarkable deal neu sod ccmplrucMi' 

Sown! tbe WTrld. ' peTlOO G to flower this rpnng and summer. 8a fid, per IfO. iO* lOfO st. Janui, Gazttu 

(Enotbeia. In splendid va- ( Aquilegias in 24 raiietlts, 
riety, grand hardy flowers mixed, graceful and free- 
Deli hit rums, white, bine, > blooming, flno coloma 


SBKrtisiiig Dltisallnm aSiSHSS.SatBaSna 


elihUTums. white, bine, i bloom ini. flno colour. ^ J "T»_, able aid to eroryone Interred in theroltoTS of Bearn • 

liiao, purple, 4c, fine for | Cbrysautberoi ms, large-1 K V JB- xi x £C Xj Y S IF LOW SDK I find a place on the bo'kebelrcs of ererygai detier. erpoi«a 


tbe garden 

Iberts si mpervirens (perennial 


flowering hardy varieties 
in great variety 


Will grow and bloctn aid stand the winter in tbe open or othewiae. . . . In, hors, tt it cina to eupuly's wsillk 
irden. Wc hare 20 distinct varieties in the follow it g baa for acme time been mcsl keenly felktnd a;«««4 

. .Lit. ___1-_1,___■ w:_I? tka maraat (cm Mn hnMI* ttlamht miMfottirff. —Mat 


Candytuft), fine hardy free- j Antlnhinmna,tuperb striped colours: white, crimson, cream, puinle. yellow, red. biwh, 1 *be merest tyro can boldly attempt gardenirg,'-^*^ 


flowering plant 1 _ vsrieti»e orsnse, maroon, eto., ard will »«nd 12 plants, - eluding I 

Oneroramarltimia^antiM Lychnis, garden varietlea Madame C Dergrange (the rummer float r.ng Japanese •' A valuable and elaborate work .... embraces snrt 
Sant 1 ^wtb.veJyoAl' faShio^d ihito %udln Juiei)h ,or U : M. M.: P«* «»«> | of subjects, and contain a vast amount of ■»*«»«»» 

VUjia hits*, bright yellow Wallflowers, fine study H ABE NESS & SONS, 

Viola Primrose Queen, fine plants, rfcowin* bloom, all GRANGE NUB8ERY, B E D A LX. 

colour the best kinds, separate or- - - 

Viola Blue Perfection mixed Mi mm ‘eaaa aaasag 

Viola Mauve Quern, flea W\ M pEDwI 


HABBNESS & SONS, 

GRANGE NUB8ERY, BEPALE. 


Viola Bins Perfection mixed waai mm yaws aaayfg 

Viola Mauve Quern, free 1 Tt * K. CBOWfi 

All at la. per dot., carriage paid; or purchaser's selection of BEG8 to call attention to his large stock of the following 


motion . . . ]t ma t occupy a r«y piomiMal jeritw 
cum nt literature "'-CKrUtian World. 

“ We recommend the suburban householder wbol 
hitherto failed in making hie garden a tuwa to order * 
Bobinson'a book, because he will find dirretieni uittw 
wbattoavoiA which ia of ro less importance than wfcs* 
may ventiuc to attempt.’’— Whitehall Rtvitm. 

“ There are thus considerably more then a !h«w»n<l» 


IA Ar\w Ida fKA narrifioa nnid • 10 irai * 11 or large pots, by post or rail; other advertise- pictures in this book, which add not a little to its nlwl 

18 aOK., 1AB. oa, OBrnage paia, menu see front page of this Issue. workof rrferen^and a ^ous guide to horticulture. *• 

10 doa., 7a. 6d„ carriage paid, TROUBLE A SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS t Increasing ito elegance aa an cro»m«>talroteag 

Or our selection 18 dcz. lsrga plants, to Include one XJ very beat named varieties, Sa. fid. do ten; newer, fie.. 9a., N tekly Despatch, . 

dozen splendid German Iris, all different colours, com- and 12a. do ten. Bee catalogue. “ This ia by far tbe beat book on the Bower garni u®' 

piUing,iol,t ( m. w, 20.000 ? ALM .R ,-P»lm. T now »ld to 

_ —— - . -n» »~‘ !■ *,»• «a I nAtoHtoU-tolW 


GOOD THINGS 1 


Cocoa, Oorynhaa, Euterpea, Latoniae, Phoenix, Sea* never, in the same form, been supplied. .. . if"" 
forthiae, etc., by poet or in pots, fit. Six larger in 4-ineh poU, most valuable one, and we heartily ecnunmn n » 


BEADT1FX7L GEBMAN, IS FUCH8IA8, double and , T «T foe In Wnoh pots, ISa. Nothin* ia ao useful or reedera.-Forestry. 

IRIB.-Once seen are al- tingle, auch ss Miu Liuie *0 l Qn « * or deoorating during winter or summer. •* The general object of this book, we sre toid.it to 

ways appiecfated. Their Vidler, Bnowcloud (largtst 1(1 DOO FERN SI FERNS U FERNS!!!— what arrangements sndwith whs treated*!* 

large handscme flowers of double whiteb American AUyUUU Twelve flue Stove and Greenhouse Ferns. u 3 e emaU. may be mmt 

yellow, violet, copper, blue. Banner (strined). Elegance, including Maiden-hain. Ptaria, Blechnuma, Oyitomiumr, rational and lastingbleasure 

4c.. with ibeir quaint and , 4c., 2a. 6d.; U 4s. fid. Phlebodiuma, hr., good plants in pots or bt nosh k • Ism tbe celebration of Nature s triumph on her wboth 

lovely markings, give than ! 12 SINGLE PYRE- in trimandtim pSuV and iLSaS * *“** Power in English gardens Mr. Bohmsoa Amrm tog 

higb^rank among hardy) THRI7MS .French, large- TuberMttT^ consplcucus place; for no onebs. 

Rnwcri KnUvuliA for town flowprmir. Mil enlmiri ___1110610090. mike m&d to meet the demand i(Xt it* Tfie ^r: c v r tw 


high rank among hardy THRI7M8. French, large- TnberoflAa 

flowers. Splendid for town 1 flowering, all colours, most iTATnivn v* v as % , 

gardens. 12 plants, 3s. fid. fashionable flowers, 3c.; 24, RjUlHlNG can be better tor button-hole* tbhlt 

12 DA8UAB, finest thow I fie. fid. -LX these deliciously-scented flowers ; goed tubers is 3 inch ,-- I— - - 

or fancy. Lorn our well- 12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, pota in growth, 7a. 6d. per dozen ; either African or American beat gardeners.”—Gardrwn Chrowirir. 

known prize collection,' large-flowerirg, incurved, xarieties | ** So far as we can Judge, it is an exoevfiioslf rwama 

u 41 DiH£iAi“'b5idi n ,.; asarjiiras 10,000 “““‘ II 

irgraiietiee, 4*. fid.. 24. 8a.. 4c Ia M 24 3a 3d , fiO M | c ], by pos*. Although these lovely plsnU require simply - - 

t a a t, __I to VulvoI to be kept safe from frost, for earlx bloom thev should b« 


conspicuous place; for no one has done mere ^,“1' _g 
make and to meet the demand for it The tw 

found a tiustworthy guide to makers of co 
tural directions being founded upon the etpenesc* 


reflezed, and Japaneae or 
taseelbd varieties, such as 
Mrs. G. Bundle £ sine, 
4c.. Is. 9d.; 24. 3a 3d ; 50 
in 25 variet’es, 5 h. 


12 DAHLIAS, Pompore 12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS. ^ 
with small, neat, double! Pompcnea san»ll nest | f„ 
fluweis, eiC-Hent for cut-; flcweis, giand for button- n 
ting. 4s. i d ; 24 8i.; fiO, I4a .. ,a 


soy w u(HDa. -jno«rsare now aoimans aeo can De sent I .. ,, Jz j _ .- &nittuie, szo■ a 

safely by pos* Although theae lovely plsnto require simply *b at the tmalltst gardtn may^ u»<te vilif 

to be kept safe from frost for early bloom thTy should be I o?®--Th. work ^-Tr who BM 

potted atoice ard placed In a gentle heat, as also to make immenfe utility ^e lurer cMhe g 


large plants for bedding out. 8t uad one-year tuber* in 
miaed coloi rs such as red. scar'd, n agenta rose, salmon. 


.J. r 4 ft, Sft 14 . holes. White weiUw, ojueu coiom suen as rea. scares, n agenia re BO. salmon, 

tit Tali UiTeJt' «on hroi»«’hTl.i? ^ white b or xe. yellow. *0 4s. dot* n i8a p. r 100, twelve, In 

^Inf/iPktndiL 4^ 8 fld.^ L 2t i 4^ Is 9d ^24 h. h 3*r^ pI * * ix I,#mt ‘ d colou-s, 6*.; estra laigt tubers of (elected scarlets 

o U? . ' 12 ii PINE' AU^n m.A* * nd whites, suierior to many rsm- d sorts, la .ach. 10s. dor. 

12 BORDER CARNATIONS I 2s. fid.; V4®4sfid CULAS * » wdl be lilt SS' VStS*££'S a^ 0< 

and Pic* tee*, including 12 double hi APTURTIUM8. r^^ri ll7 w n^ r l v a 

white, rove, puro'e. cnm-i invamable fur marring, RflDf! RGKDEK CARNATION^.— The grand 

son. cdg*d, and flaked va- tuperior to Geianiiunr. vJVvfV/ new white varieties, Gloire de Nanc*. ts 6d.. and 


Sibe7i*in estivate and undtmtand flow.n a* well a* to ■« 
MJman Infinite beauties."-Ewfcr end 

- Th« voltm.e hefo e us nuts tbe result ol fc».1“* 


son, et’grd, and flaked va- j tuperior to Geianiiunr, 
rietier 6*. dark cimivon colour, very 

12 CARNATIONS real old, double ‘id. 


BUKDEB CARNATION^.—The grand ua*ful florieuliural gui. e. lut a haidicm* onmm 
wv/w new white varieties, Gloire de Nancy, ts fid. and drawiDg-room table T ’—B’oJmkomrtoaCrroaw j 
W p. Miln**r, 2s,; the former is tbe laig*rt and tbe latt-r the *• Mi. Robitiron ha* sucoetdtd in P rod, - cD **wj,* 4 ^ 
test for either herder or gr enboure ever aeot out; tbe true importai ce and ure f ulne*s As far 


I UAKKATiuxia real mn j oonDie aa. resc tor eitner orraer or gr enboure ever sent out; tbe true importai ce and ure'uln&t as tar 

oiin.son Clov a strong 6 NItJoT T A w A sfflnU Vic- Old Crimson Clove. 9d .ach, 4s. doseu; 12 iplendid varie- ii fnrn atton impeit d is oomnieie and »««»» • 

plants ef thi< well-known to-ia the large trump>t- ties tucludiug Old Crimson and White Cove (true), fit.; tiust ihat th'aexwH.nt book. wbichUaiicnic^_ _ 

favourite 6s ; 6, 3* «d ! floaered var.. Tube,o»e twtlve newer, fia. and 12a All distinct and true to name, tk n and contain* the teaching of long exi 
l »C< TCH FANCY PAN- perfume. v,rr fine for con- For Show Oarnatloua and Piooteea, see catalogue. gTe,t deal to help Enrihb gardeners to wwo™ 


favourite fie ; 6, 3* fid ! floaered var.. Tube.o»e twelve newer, fia. and 12a A 
12 »C< TCH FANCY PAN- perfume. v*ry line for con- For Show Carnations and Floe 

SIRS, finest tdgtd and, strsaterr or string room, flOLEUH —The oVmioAi 
blotched vurietie . includ- Is. «A, 12 2* 3d. tWisrt tZ/Ol?}? ^ 

lug Count was of Minto the 12 annual CHRY8ANTHE- k. n ‘: tn . 1 W 

most beautiful fancy Pansy I MU *8, W. E Gladstone, % LoTrvV!« ^ • 

iu cultivation (colour soft' Lord B« aoon c fl»Id, and The I , I*-Lf 1U IN S. An IniITU 
may pui pie. laced all round ! f-ultan. 9i 24. Is. 3d., very v popular varieties. Twelv 
with white, large flark \ fine for cutting. good plants in 4-inch pota, 10s. 

blotch). 3s 3d ;24 5a. 9i 12 white MARGUERITES, IVY-LEAF GERANH 

GERANIUM*, .double, or) or Paris Daisy, Is 3d 1 V „ n eonalTeS 


perfume. v,rr One for con- For Boow Uarnatloua and Piooteea, aae catalogue. gre%t deal to help English gardeners so ^ 

FlT'il 2 1 r ‘ Kto * rjOJLEU8.-The choicest varieties selected from wth? “ - 

12 annual CHRY8ANTHE- J™ „i t °® 0 r'in*tSf WB D “ t ‘ tn “ 10 nmme - *** dc * en ••Th ?^mptthliSn book !\ . - will of ^ 

MUR 8, W. E. Gladstone, ^nTnW a i n«tutility fo^persons who hsve flute f-JiS 

Lord B« aoun c fi»Id, and The IjROTONij.-— An HnmeDse Stock of the most lovers of gardening who have more restricted 
Rultan. 9i 24, Is. 3d., very ^ popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts, true to n^rrm to profit by it will also find tt InteresUui ^ 

Atm fnw I?non TiiAntA in 4-mnVi nnii 1 fW * *;* 9 ■ # 


flue for cuttii g. good pUnU In 4-inch poU, 10s.; six for 6a. Fit'd * AA\<tk * 4 

“or’plri. D.to°iY m: 1 ™’ 1 vy -LEAF GERANIUMS.—The«e ptonto are " Tbe frSSSi“JJTttf!*■» 

s'“‘“ft.?:,™■ b-™- .•asas"*!*.*»is?t!saS. 


ro b« *« 
hortienlturi.* 


ibis season. » eo., or *»*M>bud>'s planta, 

iven y*fi v Q« as. M i 2 b . 6 Is 3d. 

12 named Scotch PA NJ™? 6 ffjTSll d v ‘ tw > ed 


MUL.U*. MUSK Har- cvAl VTaH 

ll^gtyhed,*. plants, 


O includii g the new white* var^riv u^! Varieties, tnre efe r pubn-htd snd to evt-ryon* 

Betbfcli lutilana. *c.. 2a 6d 9 Mona. Iasanchou. whether culUv-ting it as an J erin ni*fl4< 


iestihiw inoluding best) BEGONIAS vezy fine fjHHYSANTHFMUMS -—All 1 

Of the dark ve.v.t, vane-l V^.U for early bloom, U flowered Japanese and Pom^one farlst^hv^ l**®? 
ties so much admir- d, ttnea» 4fl Cd 1 doztn: stronger in pots. 3a. fid. dn* ^ 1>0 * t < *«• «L 


tiea so much admir- a. oneat- aana _ down; stronger in pots. Ss Rd b°*»< «*• d- 

"Jn'« *t,d white* 4 c., ) 6 gften louse SALVIA". - - - ”• doaL He " 

i g^jsa- »°Tio* TO mn nrxsj- 

“L 2 £. PO °- Wb ‘**' a W .'ppr, uJ ^ 

HARKNE 8 S & 80 HS, 

(Jrange Nurseries, Bedal?, YorjfsWr.) p oleyn Ngr8eryj Upton) 


whether cultivating It aa an ‘ ^aM 

cultivate it for him the work ^* 
tainir g an imu fnse atore of D M irM 

the utmoat he flower gaidtna resow* 
the h'gbeFt demve pleaali £ *»dtb»< 
anecetd* in following tbe md uocM 

1 certainly pos* eat a most artistic gwk g 

thr ough the introduction i » this !°' wfeffect M« 
having a much more vivid Id^a oi wna 
laying out his gaiden.' -Duadc* 

* In every rear* t the most or mpl c** ^ ^ M 
tlon on the aubjeot of which it wtam 
published- “ - Limtrte* Vindicator f ^|g 

‘ This work of Mx. Robinson. 
finest and znnai complete of 1U ki nd—, 

In the English language.”-^** , & 

.lOHN MURRAY, Alben^oW" 


Digitized by Got rgle 


Original from 

PENN STATE 






GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


I ricte hfilthj rod well grown; the choicest varieties are sent 
fin I hi the following collections, selected by 


DAN8Y CLOTH OF GOLD.—The most perpe- 

•*» tual bloomer, fine plants flowering now. ia decidedly the 
beet yetkw bidder. Is. 21 doz. 6 s. 1(0, free—HENRY 
GODFREY Stourbridge _ 

diJOVV and FANCY PANSIES, specially Ve- 

O lect°d for exhibition. 2s. 6 d. doz. to name, free.- HENRY 
GODFREY, Stourbrulg e.__ 

ANPAlONE JAPONIC A ALBA, very fine 

A plai ts I*s. lfO 2a. 6 d. doz. ; 4 sample plants, Is. free.— 


PIKB APPLB NURSERY, 

MAI DA VALE, LONDON, 


Comprising only the very test varieties, from 

5s to k I 4s. 

Delivered poet ana rarrlag-e free. 

Flower , ccd Collections, 

Composed of very show y and sweet-smell in c varieties, In 
twelve distinct sor-s, Is. In larger quantities and with 
cultural directions, etc., 2 s. ed., post free. 


GODFREY, Mourhrl(*(re. 


OrwnMwnt collection, rolled for exhibition and decora- hardened. -H. 
flMofmnu »nd dinn-r tables. The ^urtag eft he leave. qjNGLE DA HI 
rfttopoBpsre of me snd exquisite beauty. 32 varieties, BW ciality. and off 

h; droofer, 11a: sod to delude the “* la 'extr a lor rhowy and include th( 

tiro in the coUrctioo, IS*, and 21« per doz. , Is. extra for by the Eoyal 

box ; 70 varieties. choice, 84s. Societies ; stout welt-h 

inn STOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS soxtoSs. do*., specially 
(rouEg plante), In 60 varieties, 420.; 100 va- GODFREY, StonrbrTd 
rietles, 03a -nOUBLE SUN] 

tetaft?' sassw*a.» aftsarar-i 

D " MkVk. 12 MaidsnSir*’ Ferns for A URICULAS COI 
K ,, Orchidi for Ccolor cutting, 9 s ., 12a., MnalJjTW. an( j iw varieties 

•xir® iou!f, 2U-, 42 a. H Hard/Fggnis 3 i., w., J8. 6g # d'-z, sboir v*rieti< 

ICO GARDEN BERBACEOUS PLANTS, Stourbridge._ 


Large Assortment of Seed 
Potatoes in stock. 

J?peoial prices for quantities. 

To suit the requirements of all customers, any variety 
and any quantity of VEGETABLE AND FLOWER 
SEEDS, POTATOES, etc., supplied, and only those which 
are known to be genuine and of best quality. 


chocks, Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

ty. 3i - 

ViulM DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. - Wonderfully 
Jtt cheap: from 10 inches to 15 Inches high; strong plants, 
strain will soon bloom : Isabella Sprnnt, Souvenir (TF. iae, Marecbal 
strain Hybrid, and red Gloire de Dijon Rh- new 

sorts, Rose) the Are for Sto. 6 d., or per dozen 6 *., free.-MAIRIS 

A no., ton-in Oord ano, Bristol. _ 

DERNS AND BEGONLAS.-Four Maiden hair 
f Fern, two varieties ; two lovely Begonia*. £cbsm.da 8 
Rnowflake and six Begonias. with beautifully marked 
-MALRI 8 * GO.. W eston-ln -Gordano. 

Bristol _____ 

rpHE beautiful Fern, Davallia Novee-Zelandiffl 
1 two Begonia fuch«ioides. one Tradercantla and one Ly- 
«nnodtom both beautifully variegated ; two Coleus (beat J 882 


CATALOGUES gratis and post free on application. 

E, J. JARMAN, 

THE PEOPLE’S SEEDSMAN, 

CHARD, SOMERSET. 


12 Pelargonium Henry Jar 
coby. deep »ed 2*_6d. 


17 double Tuberose ThePearl, 


flower. One. 


u 24 single Dahlias that' 
ful collection, free for 3a.- 
dano, Bristol. __ 

I THE NEW JMPAT 

1 into flower, one va»t 
greenhouse, two scarlet 
summer, and one scarlet Ta 
bett variety, the five olanj 
Westoi.-iu Gordano Bristo, 


'nfiVATTTFV’S POLY A NTH US.—Real gianti 
lS D ls *paeket. VixS. all colours, fin. at qualit] 

CUSS -- 

if. fj, ATklrStoSwV PoToM btro-_ 

Tmateuk 

A. eonr p.anta and flowers _ Pela.K‘uiuma, R C| gal, 

VS 

infr strong pl*oJ».^-" Mnid «<.nt namedinn , kr i Be* 

• !'“.KK ra FI-OIVKH SEEDS, 

mssssg 

Jgs-aassft 

Early 

Pi 


CRANE & CLARKE 

Gall special attention to the Rowing &J B U 


m jrnmus an d fuchsias, 

bit Oeratrams for . 3e. lection of J00 bett sorts, 

** ditto for 3«. piof. se white. Mrs. G Ri 

prod col iction. that was awarded a First- Engl rod L» Frauc 
t »c the Houib London Horticultural Show. 4o . for is. 6 d ;2d 

Wc Fachiiwfor . .. .. 4s. cheap to cDar. worti 

odiewdru- es. Phtoomenal Ethel Fry, 8 I'*GLK DAHLIAS 
Mte G Bundle Magnum Bonum. single, Ac extra stro g Is ‘ ‘ 

S>ni Pont frrf by OOLFIJS 6 beau'if 

CHAMPION HILL NURSERY, GROVE FTJCHsIA 8 , grand 

vi.o -- Finni . Deli bt, « _ 

PE’TTtWTA.y (double) 
FK7UNIA8 (unglO 

Im Is. 3 d ; 50f.li 2 j 
ALTERNAHTHBRA m 

OFBAMlUM=l,good_ 
ASTERS, grand utrama. 
MABIGOLDS, very d-- 

i: Satisfaction fit 

MAKGUEftiTES. tricni 
stant supply of ®“ c ,* 
June till Nor. mlnr, 1* 
PHLOX pere^'fLr 
AfiACi 4 L 'PH *NJ 
lemon-scented 

THUNBKRGIA pretty 
HE IIOTROPE9. 2/ 

diplacus 

scented flows i 
PAN.1IES. cboioe C^- 


lVndi* varieties from a ool- 
i-.o ude bceur Melanie, meet 

3 , White i hrl-tioe. Queen of 
broozcJ. Ap^ckltfOt 8 * 

1 . fine strom plai ts. offered 

named varieties, j p| 4D ts rrs 
niums ne' 

■ 12 for is 6 d. r I plan's 

6 d duzen. to Include- Lncy i yarut' 

- 3 - f °- mixed colours, 24 | Rplem 

I consfijl 

paoked 


sen 2 s. 6 d 
dou le. . 

from sixteen bast 
lSTVdT dozen ; SO for ^ f 
iful oo'oura. Is. 
j collection 1 ^ 

tuperb strain of fine 
r . 6 d each; 3 for If.Ji 

*MAGNIFIJ A > S-- 

3d - : 11 

l„norovbrelafld«C (ta famish con- 
Is doz . fie. J( £; Og 6 d, do*. 

rmiug varieites, f 34 . 

■■s&aasswa**-' 3 * »« 

pot climber. 3 lor 1». 3d. 

Sfwagtejsr.-Bst^ 

• ■ ” i ^ , „.od po. Pl.fl«.»»* e " 

^Haddenhan^y^ 


(LIMITED) 

AM SOW IBSCINO THEIR 

SPRING CATALOGUE, 

■ID be finward«J free on application. It com- 
Pd“*. .election of the best 

NB W 


,.oufJ 

V 

i f* ChstZ 


gggss 

Adi* 0 

•»na« epB?; 


igitized b\ 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Mil 3, 1884. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

For tit Or ttnhoM* or Ct nssmtory. 

A fValocue at many hundreds of the finest Tuberous end 
other BmqdIm, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Pelsr- 
ionium*. Fuchsias, Abutllons, Laotsnas, Salvias, Coleus, 
me for two stamps. The finest wit ties raised by English 
end GonUnentsI florists are annually added. 

BEGONIAS, Tuberous. Our house of these Iasi summer was 
the admiration of hundreds of visitors. The large flowers, 
brilliant and varied colours, and neat number of large, i 
well-grown plants all in bloom, produoed an effect equalled 
by few, if any, collections in the kir gdom. Twelve varie¬ 
ties to name, 4a„ da, h, lls.. 18*. Our prices for the ! 
various sorts are very low. Begonias, evergreen kinds, is 

K dozen to name —Wifi. CLURAN k RON, Oldfield 
rsery, Altrincham. 

PELARGONIUMS (show, fancy, or Freneh), splendidly 
grown; dean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6s.. 
9a, 11a per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS (double and stable).—As we boy the best varie¬ 
ties from all raisin every year, we most have the best 
sotte procurable. Purchasers canaot boy better kinds. 
*Jsny Inferior sort* have been discarded. Twelve van., 8a, 
* 6a 6d., 80 vara 10a. 100 van. 17a fid., 100 in 10 

Jail 

ABUTILONS, LANTANAR, SALVIAS.-Beautiful Abuti- 
Iona 9a per dot.; showy Lantacaa la fid. per dos ; Salvias 
* fid. ; Tropie'duma *a fid. per dosen, doable and 

single-WM. CLLBKAN A SON, Altrincham. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS nargy-flowered), POMPONE8, JA¬ 
PANESE GARDEN VARIETIES, •«.—Out edltction 
was can fully goae through last year, and Inferior varieties 
discarded. Any aorta now offared may be ordered aafely, 
all being good. The Japanese varieties have been neatly 
improved of late. Well-rooted plants In pots. Large- 
- d or Anemone varieties (our selection), 

1* for 9s. fid.; 28 sorts, 4s. fd ; 60 vara. 8s.; 100 vara, 15a 
Garden Pomponea, beautiful for summer bloom 8a 64. per 
dozen; Japanese, 4a per doa-WM CLIBBAN A 80N, 
Altrincham. 

GERANIUMS for POT CULTURE.—What p ant ean an 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shades, so freely, 
so continuously, be grown so easily, and be so free from 
insect pests as Geraniums? A house here nearly all the 
year tl rough Is a blase of colour, with huge trusses of 
splendid large flower*. We have one of the finest coUrc- 
- lions, with the beet old and new kinda and esn supily 11 
sorts single Geraniums to ns me for 4a or 6s ■ 35 for 7a fid. 
m Ua: 50 for 13s fid. or 90a Double and Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums in all the most beautiful kinds, same pricea We 
offer a nioe collection of Geraniums of all elasees: Double. 
Ivy-leaf, single, tricolor, bioolor, and silver variegated 
sorts; 50 plants for 31s. 

WILLIAM OLIBBAN A SON, 

OLDFIELD NURSERY, ALTRINCHAM. 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

In about 9000 of the finest species and varieties of the best 
kinds for garden decoration. All lovely, some fragTeat; may 
he grown without a freer house; will bloom this year; all 
named sorts of proved m e rit. Catalogue with all particulars 
for two rtampa 

CABNATION8 AND PIOOTEE8.- Many thousands well 
rooted plants, last autumn layers, of the beautiful Show. 
Self, and Clove varieties, all named. Lovely fragrant 
flowers of rich and distinct odours. Be 1/s, Flakes, Bizarre b, 
some broadly edged, others slightly pencilled, all lovely, 
fragrant, and useful in bouquets or gardens. Show varie¬ 
ties, 13a. per dozen pairs; 7a per dozen plants; Self and 
Clove varieties. 9s, per dozen pairs;5a per dosen plants. 
HOLLVHOCK SEEDLINGS from one of the best strains 
procurable, healthy good plants, distinct and varied colours, 
showing noble spikes of lovely double flowers, amongst 
shrubs or as a background for a border, 4s. dos.. 95 for 7a— 
WM OLIBBAN A SON. Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 
FTRETHRUMS. POTENTILL6 S. DELPHINIUMS- 
A trio of the finest border plants known, all oolours, 
bright, distinct showy, blooming freely, useful foe cutting, 
grand for the garden, easily grown Lovers of flowen only 
weed to know them more to grew them In quantity. The 
(inert sorts Pyrethrnma 5s. dozen; Potentillas, fis. *ov e« * 
Delphiniums, 7s. «d. down; 13 of each, lfia ' 

PHLOXES PENTSTEMON5. PAN8IE8._Tbe gay and 
hardy Phlox with its lovely flowers and fine spikes, strong 
two year dump*. 4a fid. dosen : smaller, Sa dozen; the 
beautiful Pentctemon with its Glexinia-llke flowers, white, 
pink, crimson, scar lea purple, 3s fid. dosen; the charming 
Pansy, lovely in all Its varietien show aorta 8a dozen; 
fancy varieties, 8a fid. dozen, or 48 plants and clumps, 13 of 
each for 15s 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS.-The finest 
kinds frr the border or the rook garden We offer (as 
may be seen from the catalogue) about 756 of the finest 
eosta our aim being to discard the weedy and grow the fine 
varieties. We can offer suitable sorts for hot oold. dry, 
damp, sunny, or rhady positions. Various varieties, bloom¬ 
ing almost every month in the year. Interesting and in¬ 
structive to the student from the diversity of form, Ac .and 
equally desirable to the loves of a gay garden for their 
beauty, 13 varieties, 4s ; 25 for 8s fid.; 50 for 17s fid.; 100 


CHOICE PUNTS 

HEALTHY AND 8TR0NG, 

OF THE FINEST VARIETIES 0KLI 

I, It not tatter to p*r . fllr pile, fernmtl? geo< 

mkRMS AND PARTICULARS — Kverv nrti. P r °ta*ly packed, md .nr, to pro?, tttUAetorr, thin to 

Z& ■»«?« * °° cta.p n.bt.uror to p^ fr,,» 

carriage bea Remittance* per postal order; small amounts w “ e . Just as good lor half the money? 

in threepenny • tamps. We have already this season sent ,plants sent ont by me are properly packed Id nett 
thousands of plants to all parts with general sarisfaetton. strong wood boxes, with damp Moss, and scot mlo sad 
Kindly read all down this special column. free by parcels post. All are correctly and carefully 

h NlfctV FllGHSlAN OF ifttt fnf 9. (U . tti-r named. 


(RYDER'S 

L SPECIALITI ES. 


in threepenny stamp*. We have already thU sfasoo sent Plants •«** oot “« tm properly packed la scat 

thousands of plants to all parts with general saiisfaettoo. strong wood boxes, with damp Moss, and scot ssft sad 
Kindly read all down this special column. free by parcels post. All are correctly and canfsUy 

6 K&W Fuchsias of lWfor 3a. 9d. ; six name<L _ 

New Fuchsia* of 1882 for 9s. Unusually good and well- . . , ...... . . ... , , , 

rooted, distinct, and most carefully named Bare to give ae- Twelve choice exhibition Fuchsias, double and tingle, 
tiafaotion. 12 splendid Fuchsias from our aenesal collection for Ba. M, 

for 3s. fid. including superb singles and doubles; or this col* Twelve superb new Fuchsia*, 8a fid. and 4s. fid. 

le ction of 21 va rieties for 7a 9d _ Twelve choice Chrysanthemums, from ooUsctiou of over 

TROUBLE W HITE ROCKEt8, per pair, It. ; 860 2s. 8d. ; or six pairs, choice witties, tor 

U double purple, per pair, la Rockets are tare hardy plants, ®d. 

I and should be In every herbaceous border. For othsr good Twelve pairs Chrysanthemums for Si. 
hardy plants see netioes in this oolumn. Twelve newest Chrysanthemums, to include the gniMi 

pAIR MaIBS OF FRANCE, orl5ouble White ® e . w wh J t< 

X Bachelor’s Button (Ranunculus aeonitKoUua plenus). I welTC Coleus, all distinct and well rooted, 2s 

one of the prettiest old-fashioned hardy flowers. The small. Twelve superb Coleus, from single pots, very itron|, 3s 

double white flowers are most exquisitely frnned and are Twelve newest Coleus for 4a 

produoed In great profusion ; will succeed anywhere, and Is an Twelve fine Zonal* for pot culture (single or doable), S 0 

ornament to any flown garden. Flowers quite In plaoe in varieties, for Sa. fid. and 8a fid. 

ehoioast bouquet. Good roots, la fid. per pair, «for fisDel- Twelve specially selected large flowering Zonala for 

sttrasttsflKm ssttarj e ^££ 1 ^ 1717 ^ 

12 ¥1®^ BORDER CARNATIONS for 3*. to ,„«et-»c*nted (olUg, Oet .atoms, ddlshfcfalfar tut- 
fid.; 96 far fis. 64.; well-rooted mixed double varieties. ting. Is 94. 

JSSj!?* Hi? Da “!5 8i * ohotoe Show and Fancy Pelargoniums, tart mtrkel 

exhibition kind can be supplied as follows: 13 grand named mHi i. qa 


pAIR MaIBS OF FRANCE, orT5ouble White ® e . w wh J t « If?™**' «• . 

X Bachelor’s Button (Ranunculus aeonitKoUua plenus). I welTC »P J endld Coleus, all dlatlnct and weU rooted, Js. 

one of the prettiest old-fashioned hardy flowers. The small. Twelve superb Coleus, from single pots, very rtrong, Sa 

double white flowers are most exquisitely frnned and are Twelve newest Coleus for 4a 

produoed In great profusion; will succeed anywhere, and Is an Twelve fine Zonala for pot culture (single or doable), S 0 

ornament to any flown garden. Flowers quite In place In varieties, for So. fid. and 8a fid. 

ehoioast bouquet. Good roots, la fid. per pair, «for 4sDel- Twelve specially selected large flowering Zonala lot 

phiniums, superb s®*dhng varivtiea superior to many of the Jhow Sfld , * l ® C " a aowma * 

named kimM: snlkea of bloom. It fmt to V foot * . • _ ... 


I finest named laced Pinks for fia. Plant now. All 
I hardy. This collection of font dozen plants for 90s. 


Twelve nice Heliotropes, 3a 
au quite 8Jx nam ed Heliotropes, for 3a fid. 

a nvirw A nnrT mwiTAB - Twelve white Marguerite* (Chmatthemum frutseesw), 

A UVlLn Ai>U UT DAHLIAS. — Plants pur- most profuse flowerer, 9s. fid. 
xa chased now. potted, and kept in frame rr greenhouse Twelve simile Dahlias, splendid seedlings, forfr. 

1 ttSTtoSifSfia’tsoToS'taffiit'ss •»^ dKa “«*<»«.•«*>««• 

lotallta. ta> fo« ot to etata 

£ NEW SINGLE DAHLIAS o! 1883, supeib 8*.W. 

V softs, for is. fid. ; 13 ft r fa All separate and distinct Three beautiful variegated Tra dc aca ntU a, for taiksti « 
named kinds, the productions cf Mr. Ware and Misers pots, for la 

Keynes. 18 fine varieties from our general collection of Three nice Myrtles, large or small leaf, for la 

TsriSL£r > aUi 1 StaSs ‘ no " ,diD8 

_ Th™ wy«™l'™tUe.(.b ro bV, Mta.hu>,-Uhrti 

10 SHOW DAHLIAS, in 12 choice-named dead-gold coloured flowers, for la fid. 

LAj kinds, for 8a fid. Our Dahlias arc good stout Three Plumbago capensis, lovely lavender-blue flowm, 
plants, and come te hand safely; they give nnlvtnal satis- for la fld. 

faction.____Nlootiana afflnis can be grown by all. indoor* «ort, 

T IUPUTIAN DAHLIAS.-The beeatiful BgtoIdta!£ re Tto. l 35i E gWS 

I i-l Pompons*. Plowed neat, htauUfuUy formed, and no by Thre * *“* pU ^“’ “• ^ ^ 

tafr;Maidanh^r K«n. (Adlta.to cta.^-1 htajW 
named kinda for 3a. fid. Ask for Catalogue of Dahlias, one little plants from single pots, three for la 3d., tapr* 


habit. Most useful for cutting. 13 separate and distinct 
named kinda for 3a. fid. Ask for Catalogue of Dahlias, one 
cf the best in the traae 


TUTIM ULUS. — Superb large-flowered green- 
•ui. hou»e varieties most beautifully spotted and blotched 
on pure white or delicate amber nrunds, perdoz 2*; will 
bloom in a fortnight. 3 new doubleMimuiu* (Hcse in Hoee), 
most beautiful gr*enbouse varistiee, for Is fid. Pee List. 

THE PREMIER PRIMULA.-Ar mixtuie of 
* »U the loveliest shade*, the best packet In the trade, la 
A trial packet oooUimng 40 swds for fid. Cineraria, fid.; 
Calceolaria, fid ; Ovclsmen, fid. Those who desire to grow 
perfeot flowers should secure our fine strains 


three for Is. 9d., free. . . 

flowered green- Tomafeme, Hathaway’s Excelsior, fine plznts, Mm 

<fi? l per doz V^wiU Sample Test 1 moni si—' 1 Captain G-begsto Worn 
mnlus (Hcse in lloee), Ravenscroft that the ptanta ordered from hit 
* Is fid. Pee List. came quite safely last week, and he 1* greatly Ptajrt 
1.—A mixtme of frith the careful way In which they were psewo. 
ocket In the trade, la —April 31, 1884. 

r fid. Cineraria, fid.; Bend for Catalogue, thirty psgee, gratis and free. 


perfeot flowers should secure our fine strains 

IQ SUPERB FANCY" PANSIES, in 12 

LO separate and distinct named kinda for 3s. Unusually 
good, p robably the finest plants in the trade ; prize kinda 


P.O.O., Postal Orders or 8tampfl to 

B. C. BAVENSCBOET, 


12 S[1? r » c ( ° OT L ra. Granville Nursery, Lewisham, Kent. 


H «“, d ' °d hlit'™? ii? fttoKd nrito' TJEAUTIFUL PETUNIAS (*r»ndifloi»,>Mjjj 

MMriii Lsfflsssr&a faLftfjgti* SS3 

Clove Carnations for 3s ; most sweetly soented Bare ahort bushy growth, bearing a profusion <rf 

MARGUERITES. — Six choice named varie- marbled, blotched. Unrqo»l3 . 

IXL tie* for 2a, or six pairs for 3a fid., including the torse 


1*1- ties for 9a, or six pahs for Sa fid.. Including the large »wra«l»g4 tachesMd frequently mom 
white and the favourite sulphur-yellow so popular in London t0T *“ I . bit,OD writiw* » nd *S? n iSSa 1 TwSw 
this season. Iheee populaTflowrr7ni7 eirily Vrowu. Full lo ■*»? Y*L °*.£• shoTl*o»«rt 

notes inCat^ogue L Good^well-rooted plantsf * row,L MflUnipTautojubn Vtatat 

OIX BEAUTIFUL GREEN HO USETER^ -x 2?’i^Srii^frin you tast 

, a. ta six choloe named kinda for Is. fid., 12 for 4*. fid. in- splendid. - W. H. Ball. £q., April 17. !»»• - 
eluding Maiden hair. We peek these to come very safely and RAVKN8QROF T Ovanvllle Nurserv. Lew^ tom— 

,or 4,1 < SeU ‘ to * u ** 1 ' ■“*- OPLKND1D VERBKNAslS^dto^al 

fjlPHETOS.-New pure'.white Geramum. ... 

affig5^f?s2S3£fi siSs.SSjS-S.'rJ 

°“ r , «»UecMon f«J ta.; aU separate and dUtlnot named hiit bottor thw ever thU se*eoa-R 0. BA™* 

kinda fisuprrb named double Geraniums for Is 9d CRofcT/as above. -r rrarr 

OIX TOM ATuEJS for Greenhouse. - Six distinct PUCHSIAS l FUCfisTAfcJ irTOCHSU^ 
hr usmed kinds for la Od., or six pairs for 8a, inoluding X —son flnMt variefciea—'Thousands of 

4ood » tort * ■?»i~^».not»ll W“‘ 

DOUBLEr-PTR RTgRUMS. - Among toe 

select named kinds for 3*. 9d ; 12fw 5e The mKm three light and three dark singles, *nd \ix« 

most beautiful embracing pure white, blush. KeSiw^iSL dark doubm. the best selection Ppmi bi^ lPtg^u 

deep crlnuon, do. Six single PynthixiTfo, ai ■**•- 9* fid. and fia fid.; 12good 

6». fid. . various oolonra excelling many of the named kinds' All port free In boxes, sure to ««lve •rtrt**®* i/<M 

We o* n recommend no hardy ptonte wi4 suS c^dSioS^i HAYBNBOROFT, Granvlll* Nw»*Lj^ 

10 PRIZE HOLLYHOCK S, 

X« Carnations or Piooteea fia: **4 

3* fid.: all flmkclaas exhibition m 

flags free, except Hollyhock*, ftt* on *•“ 

Howdcn Dyke. Howdn. B Yorka _ — 

M TNSTANTANKOUd Artof 
tkr*d!n rirtj 

&.yVthe P 52Srftf 


beauty. 13 rarfetiea fis ; 25 for 8e fid.; 50 for 17s fid.; 100 
varieties, 31s. fid.; all named, distinct and fine. For other 
collections and other plants see Catalogue, .free for two 
stempa 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN 5s SON, 

OLDFIELD NUB8KRY, 

ALTRINCHAM. 

QTOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

O STOVE AND ORKBNHOUdR FERNS.—Five lam 
bouses and various frames in our nursery oontain a fine col¬ 
lection of the most useful and showy plants in oultlvstion of 
these olassea Catalogues free for two stamp*. 13 fine green- 
house plants, fis. and 9s. ; 19 fine greenhouse ferns, 8*. and 9a; 
18 fine stare plants, fis, 9I..1A ; 13 fine store fern*, fis., 9s. 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham_ 


of rovt* and plant* in stock, prise* low. What lovely exhibi¬ 
tion or garden flower* these are, and how useful the oouquet 
and single kind* for cutting. So ee ril y grown, indispensable 
for a gay garden In autumn. Catalogue* free for two stamps. 
Mhowf Fancy, Bedding, or Bouquet varieties. 3*. dosen, 50 
ii, ioo /or 90s., our eei'otion. Single Pah Ha s, 4s. per 
dScnt-’WM. OLIBBAN * SON. Altrincham. 
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done without the use of the knife, or at least Cordons. 

without pinning. Bat if we .tart with a maiden T hi. .y.tem of training has not yet come 
tree, after cutting back the maiden .hoot time generally into cultivation, though no doubt it i. 
The Pear I gained ^ tbe nexfc years growth be I destined to fill an important niche in the frait 

_ __ ,. rw .... P‘ oohed !° ,am “' r ' w ft° " moch " ood ft grower.' repertoire. There are plenty of vacant 

*HKI the Apple thrives, the I ear will gene- been made as will constitute a reasonable annual gpace8 on wrden walls where one or tiro 
nUj succeed, u the tiro are closely related, progress. To leave all the young wood in a tree, branched colons might profitably be planted 
ud we bothnativefruits in their original forms, ff it is to be submitted to any kind of training, They may be trained in anv direction either nn. 
Aj regirdi the preparation of the site, the needs f or even a short period after the annual progress right or more or j eg8 0 bii a ne the l itter beinc the 
2mo?™ he teen arranged for, is calculated to U P p.efthe ZtsZ^Z 

lieltired, veil-drained situations many of the tree s balance, and cause it to lose form and effect upon the base always and should not ex- 

ktta dm deaert Fear. might be tn«d a. condition. Beside* tree. which bear their trait cept uniter circom.taoce/where it cannot ’well 

Standabm. on .par., either on those of natural or artifleial be avoided, be adopted. In no case, if perma- 

Muii Louise, Williams's Bon Chretien, Louise c J eat |f? , 8 h° Q ld “ever be permitted to run their nency be desired, should a less space than 
Bcoae of Jersey, and others of equal hardiness, strength °? mmonI ^ done b 7 12 inches be left between the main branches, 

}a-tb. will looceed under favourable circumstances in 1 bo f 6 who will take no pains to master the why and jt will, in the long run, be found better 

many plaoes. The fruits from the open, exposed nn d wherefore of summer pruning. to give a little more rather than less. As 

tret* we often luperior in flavour to the same Espaliers, ( year* roll on, the reason of this will become 


>oii* variety on s vail, except in the best aspects, I 


an* 




_, . ... . . . . , . . obvious. Good foliage and strong fruitful buds 

though the waU-frnit will, of course, always be I . 1 ,9°^ njxm this as the ve^ best and simplest cannot be reared without an abundance of light, 

of larger liae. Standard Pears may be planted °[.*4. k . ™“5^. ,or tha Pear : T ^f onI 7 and close training does not permit of this. This 

oarer to each other than Apples, as the branches objection is the cost of the espalier wires, though ma y no t be so evident for the first few years, bat 

pot more erect snd less spreading. Twenty “ no * *° much M lt wa f a f ew . year V£ a after a time the spurs spread out, and the foliage 
feet will be ample ipace between the trees, and K ®P tt | ier I Pe *" J "° never ? Qfc of p,ace * | he 7 from the laterals on one branch meet and over- 
withuondergrovthof buih fruits the ground “f7 b® planted in successions! ranks or lines, i ap , it may be, its neighbour’s, shutting out its 
*mbi profitably occupied till the Pears come into filbn £ np J wbole qoart€r °r a large space any- legitimate share of sunshine, and destroying, or 


icrfice, will tend to hasten the period of per- BUOCeed “ that particular situation It will be done by this covetous method of training fruit 

nioeat fruitfulness * without this is done on better 10 have the ©spacers erected before the trees, covering up amid a dense mass of foliage 

Vhe i^ifThe ^ees wi 11 run down trees ara P 1&Dted ' tboQ S h nofc absolutely neces- every bit of bare wall, forgetting that one of the 

mi jmt'mt el*p» before . foil wop of fruit ft,. No °“ft' °‘ ft **? “ l ° ‘ft' 0 ' 6 'ft Cl ft* t6 ft 

b pdmL A. ib. mason. .re now, the chief 888 ‘ft 0 . 6 . fti.ft* W ft, h ‘ftft'i? ft, ,u f * r V 8 ft 0 * ‘ft ft. 

tndindiim n f fmif h„ tage be higher. If strong, well grown maiden giving the heat off again at night. Cordon Pears 

keen the roots of the tr«>< the unrfnne and trees 040 b ® bad, I should recommend them, but or Apples may be used to utilise any bit of land 
/(ri them br itrewinir^h rnnLhiiura nv*r f hum I r *ther than plant weak maidenH I should select where the situition is sheltered but not shaded. 
Z J? a g .2ir f.rk good trees one year trained. No one can dig up Wherever it is convenient to strain a wire, there 

Bat beemoloTed to iShtJn"fn aJd the ft tree and move jt from oa0 part to another of * pear troe ma 7 b ® planted. A bit of land may 

erfi'em theinrinv * 60 the same garden without checking its growth, be covered with wires strained afoot or so from 

p g ’ and though this may not inflict any injury upon the ground, and 18 inches apart, and quite a 

PmMiDS. a ro bust subject, it would probably injure the collection of Pears be planted, and a most iu- 

Tkreire lewral varieties of thisstyleof tree, weakly tree, but if the tree so transplanted had teresting collection it may become, only the 
Ukw i* the open unpinned pyramid, either on to undergo a journey from perhaps a distant roots must be kept near the surfai e, and if on 
tli* Pew stock or on the Quince, and which is nursery, its debilitating effect would remain for the Quince, the surface must be heavily mulched. 

ot the principle recommended for -tan- a long time. This is why I think weak maidens Such trees will often escape . 8pr '“f W ^ D 
J»rit/eMin the orchard, ie., to be pruned a should not be moved at all the first year. The the blossomson larger and1 taller trees will be(dea- 
kiileit dm to .scare form and balance, bat Lode of clothing the wires of an espalier with troyed.and th^iMjel®®>ba d ’ 
ifarordito me the knife only so far as is branches is well understood by most, and indeed an d a crop be made a matter of certainty. 

to give the branches a free circulation the whole matter is so simple as to need but Pears on Walls. 

®f light and air. «ocb trees must have plenty of little explanation. The formation of the tree T he valuable late fruits should occupy the best 

rai#t/wl.w-U-:-A_A , r . * .ml. , A .l _ L-AA ..J »A niira fhft hnttom I . _ _ J A. I 1 r. Mnanlnir sorts, such as 

« planted 
and west 

.ft “e anruoDery. as regards | neadea dbck io me --- -— ”” __ i on me wumu. «• - # v. unnfh wa ij 

f fcpmd W riiDii)A.h,ther they are on the firet three or four years, at any rate,°olyonel pecu gre planted with Pean‘ft 80 1 Th " 

“* P “ r ’ •*“ cultiT»tor mast make np pair of branebe. ehonld be made ennnally. L«er bd ^..ej for Apncota end Jmehtn. T£ 

^ intend. ,o pnrene | on, when tbegrowth beoome.morer.pid. jmn^ | mod , o( tuning Peare^l.te. mere matter 

one system need be 
another. If I have 

bBiM M o P ’l^lmnd■oIne , ’pyramid I rau/breal ’awaynt '^"'fti^Ue^idffb^tbe^^ 611 1 
ltd D P wlr ^ growth must be checked, the espaliers are more than 6 feet big , ^ be m £, r .£ <d _i {n thA i a9 t two methods is 

■KUlu an onlv Km _ui_J I _ 


IN] .1, ‘ --a‘^wa*j AAiUOt UV UIJCUSCU, 

ifrrrs G* 0 h® done by pinching the 
ia inmmer. snH k. - 


io ue ... . ... | oat two metnoos 

wails. The ftft*‘°,ft‘ftanart of being 



•fell nafJ„AL tree l .. witboat tbioking out the the vertical. The shoot* h or isontally, to the f ?L O 0uince or the Pear. 

161 & °i JCCt *° Ught t0 b® obtained, main central stem in P 41 "* at intended to deep, or can bi 

^5 le eflect wb ich such-and-such the outside of the space the tree »»*» ti „ I Brood and P. - w 

Wif ^? Upon the work « band, cover, and are then led the 

1*2?^ 8 Toang Pear shoot, say the top of the fence or wall 
ltd ptach or J?. m 6 ,Dcbe< 10 8 inches long, system being just as 

* b. P®i®t. the first effect ing as for esfMiliers. ^ the sam® manner. | FaijTtrained trees may 7 {e et w lor*». 

the espalier system, or j 2 feet is a goou coV ered; c° r 


icd bo?. w^ dlt,oniJ work °P° n the are manipulated in ex w m „ r 

Jjai i channel 0 ^°^ 1110 Mp wbich bad is ® IC « ed inP 1 7 ““P*** ^“ hir h t h e espalier system, j 2 

k *^h tod foi P woaJd forc ® it® way bottom well furnished, whichtheesf», ^ Jfc M or^ ^ 

J 145 of new ontimf \k tUn0 ’ ^ tb ® develop- pure and simple, 8010611 * fnmisbing a given L g inches; 

^ fva would he U dWmIf ren ? h€DiDg of ^ aUo aD o the use to be made of wheD the ti 

fores lhi< diffusion space. A word here as to in ungenial tfa often 


feet 

wall 




trees have t>eeu p*- ^gour. e*P»- 
"develop . oon8 ft r *uben th* 3 P e Vft 


ill 








- would um re0eiv ® a n«w im-1 Stock in all case* ,bo ? 11 ^ uIc bed in summer. tb0 ^ees m*7jj if they are W they may be 
*oou, n ni^ 16 .■nakiDg them strong. | and the trees be b ® a !^ y J? e d off in February. I ptonted, esp®° a ^ been al ’ oW j ji f t iog wx»£JL . 
V C DC5t0 PP<d is ^.{h® 0001 ®gross, should The manure should „ -tirred up with a fork» too much *^ ^ eftC h other 

t'^tSTbe^iSi “ aJ i shoots which and the surface ba UgbCfJtt^^ Joge> pasty draWrn near® rearrange 
- ^ m iTLi? tb ® Urination this will sweeten it, assume*. gn opportunity 

outlets fn, ^ constitute per- character which a toil ®iw*7 dry, the mulch distance. 

'P 'oroe. Fbe Before th. wither become, very <«y , 

P/rwnidal Pears cannot be I should be renewed. 
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ummeb Management. 

The moat important item ia the manipulation of 
the young growth. The chief work of a plant is 
performed by the leaves. In them is concealed 
the laboratory where the sap, which comes np 
in immense quantities from the roots, is dis¬ 
tilled as it were, the waste passing off into the 
atmosphere in the hape of vapour,and the small 
modicum of useful matter is spread over the 
whole plant in the shape oF new growth. Now 
it will be easily understood that neither men nor 
plants in a too cro vded condition can do so 
much work as where each has room to 
strike out. In fruit growing the sun is every¬ 
thing. It is not only colour and flavour, it is 
the blossom of the fruit in its first germ. It is 
the sun which stimulates the action of the leaves 
and dissipates the crude watery matter from the 
young wood, which will, in due course, produce 
the fertile buds. The intelligent cultivator will 
work with the Bun all through the summer, 
though, of oouree, only as a very humble 
assistant. He will keep the young growth thin, 
so that there shall be no overshadowing of one 
part by another. In the spring something more 
might be done in the way of disbudding. Many 
buds burst and grow a few inches, which are no 
use as factors for the future crop, but rather the 
reverse, as, if left, they tend to fill the main 
branches with useless spurs. These might with 
advantage be rubbed off when quite little, as 
small leaves that cannot become large enough 
to foster a fruit bud are better away altogether. 
As the summer advances the young wood which 
forms the key of the position will require very 
careful management. But no hard-and-fast line 
should be laid down. If the character of each 
particular tree be studied, that will form the best 
guide aa to the best course to adopt. A weakly 
tree may have its liberty for a time to feel the 
impetus which a larger breadth of leafage will 
give,always insisting that there shall be no undue 
crowding of parts, as three or four good stout 
leaves are better for the work in hand than a dozen 
thin puny things. Again, a tree which has settled 
down into bearing freely will not overbnrden it¬ 
self with useless spray, and the pruner need not 
for the sake of uniformity pinch off every spray 
or green leaf projecting beyond its fellows. 
One of the objects the pi mer should have in 
view in summer is to do all in his power to 
equalise the flow of sap to all parts of the tree, 
so that it may maintain its fertility all over its 
surface. As a rule, the sap flows upwards in 
straight or vertical lines with greater freedom 
than in any other direction, and when the 
summer pruning begins, say about midsummer, 
dividing the work into at least two periods, 
pruning the top half of the tree three weeks be¬ 
fore the bottom half, will help to strengthen the 
bottom branches by turning a larger flow of sap 
into the bottom of the tree. During summer a 
tree not well balanced as regards strength can 
receive a good deal of help in this way. It is 
by working too much by rule of thumb that 
trees become debilitated on the one hand or 
overgrown on the other. Rightly understood, 
the young wood in summer gives the cultivator 
free oontrol over the tree, and its work. Wher¬ 
ever there is a gross shoot it should be stopped 
before it uselessly robs its neighbours. All 
leading shoots should be left unstopped till 
September; the gen'le stimulus tbete afford will 
be very beneficial. There are several ways of per¬ 
forming the operation of summer pruning. Some 
simply cut tho young shoots off a couple of 
inches or so from the ba.-e; others break the 
young shoots down, leaving them hanging 
attached to the tree by a portion of the bark, 
and, perhaps, a fragment of wood. The principle 
and intention of this is quite sound, though 
it looks untidy. Another way of obtaining the 
same object is to pick off all the leaves bat four 
at the base, and to leave the naked stem for a 
time on the trees, cutting it off with the scissors 
at a later period. The aim and object of both 
these methods is to minimise the check which 
must be given. The same object could be 
secured as well by distributing the summer 
pruning over a longer period, i e , take the shoots 
in rotation as they reached a given size, 
and pinch the ends back to four or five leaves. 
This seems to me to be the only really rational 
system of summer pruning. 

Thinning the Fruit. 

In the case of both Pears and Apples, thi 
gbouid be done if fine frnits are desired. 
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soon as it can be ascertained which fruits are 
taking the lead, the trees should be gone over, 
and all deformed, imperfect fruits removed. It is 
better to have only three or four dozen fine 
handsome Pears or Apples on a tree than a much 
larger number of useless specimens, as the latter 
only exhaust the trees uselessly. The crop may, 
if it is necessary (and it very often is, as few 
people have the courage to do enough thinning), 
be gone over a second rime, and a final selection 
made. This may be deferred till August, as 
some of the fruits may be large enough for 
baking or stewing them, and the thinnings may 
be utilised. E. Hobday. 


VEGETABLES. 
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CULTURE OF SCARLET RUNNERS. 

In my opinion no vegetable more eminently 
combines the ornamental with the useful than 
the Scarlet Runner Bean, and few are so pro¬ 
fitable and generally popular. At the same time 
I should like to see its culture still more ex¬ 
tended among the proprietors of villa and subur¬ 
ban gardens, if only for decorative purposes, 
such, for instance, as covering arches, porticoes, 
or wherever climbers are required, provided 
always the positions are warm and sunny. 
Runner Beans grow rapidly, require but little 
training, and their large and prominently dis¬ 
posed spikes of scarlet, white, or speckled 
blooms, as the case may be, are borne in pro¬ 
fusion till cut down by frosts ; while the blooms, 
provided liberal treatment is given, will be 
succeeded by clusters of pods, which are very 
acceptable in mo3t households. A row may also 
be grown in connection with the flower garden, 
the running growth in this instance being 
stopped near the ground or at any height. For 
comparatively small gardens long rows of plants 
are not needed to maintain the supply of pods 
for the kitchen ; on the contrary, a few isolated 
plants, say oppositely in pairs at intervals along 
the borders of the principal garden walks, will 
be sufficient. Plants trained to tall, strong 
stakes will generally yield a surprising quantity 
of Beane, and, in addition, are highly ornamen¬ 
tal. In fact, this is one of the best methods of 
growipg Scarlet Runners, especially where spaco 
is limited, the single pillars not greatly inter¬ 
fering with the neighbouring oropa, besides 
proving more productive than is the case where 
either the rows or the plants are crowded. If 
rows are preferred, these in common with Peas 
may well be disposed next the pathways, there¬ 
by assuring them abundance of room and light 
without detriment to other crops adjoining, or I 
rather on the garden side, ' 

Sowing in Rows. 

As a rule the Runner Beans are grown too 
thickly, the result bring light crops, and, during 
dry seasons especially, of short duration. The 
ordinary method of sowing is in double rows, 
these being about 12 inches apart, and 
the seed frequently a lesB distance asunder, 
nearly every plant receiving a stake so disposed 
as to cross near the points, girding stakes con¬ 
necting the whole. This I consider to be a mis¬ 
take, the practice involving much unnecessary 
expenditure in the shape of labour and stakes. 
Our plan, which I believe to be much more 
profitable, is to grow them in single rows 6 feet 
apart, the seeds being sown 4 inches to 6 inches 
apart, according to its quality, and eventually 
thinned out or made good by transplanting, so 
as to briDg those retained about 12 inches 
asunder. To each plant a strong straight stake 
is given, these being when inserted from 6 feet 
to 7 feet high, and all are laced together with 
more stakes in a line 12 inches from the toD— 
these serving to steady the whole. Between 
the e rows we sometimes grow two rows of 
^ ota V >e8 ’ but stl °uld the ground be too 
heavy for these, we grow two or more rows of 
early Cabbages or Cauliflowers. 

Grown Without Stakes. 
and n £ D !!. Be8 S® h? grown without stakes, 

ssWifjr.sfcrHS 

all further trouble connected with 


picking and maketing the Beans—at the rate 
of Jt22 per acre, and yet prove a capital is- 
vestment, while perhaps the next season when 
Bean are very plentiful they scarcely realise 
enough to pay expenses. In small gardens, or 
where stakes are not available, the field plan 
may be advantageously adopted, and it is also 
the beat for securing an extra early supply. The 
rows may be disposed 3 feet apart, and the 
plants eventually 12 inches to 15 inches asun¬ 
der. Instead of encouraging the running 
growths, these should be kept closely stopped. 
If this precaution is neglected the Beans get 
smothered with growth, and in this state are 
both unsightly and unproductive. Stopping in¬ 
duces the early and continuous formation of 
large erect spikes of bloom, followed by great 
handfuls of pods. As the latter are naturally 
heavy, they rest on the ground, and in wet 
weather get rather dity. For the markets they 
have to be washed in tubs of water, but in pri¬ 
vate gardens the washing may be avoided by 
giving the plants a mulching of fresh stable 
manure, this serving to keep the pods clean, as 
well as preserving moisture about the roots. 


Good Soil. 

Runner Beans require and deserve liberal 
treatment, in the shape of trenched 
or deeply dug ground and abundance of good 
manure. Narrow, Celery-like trenches I do not 
recommend, ours being about 3 feet wide and 
two spits deep. They require abundance of 
moisture at the roots, and an occasional or fre¬ 
quent supply of ary liquid manure available will 
materially benefit them. Ours do not get mcch 
of liquid manure, but what little we are able to 
secure is given either during showery weather 
or subsequent to a soaking with clear, soft 
water. If watering is resorted to during dry 
weather—and this is absolutely necessary where 
the ground is shallow and resting perhaps on a 
gravelly subsoil, or where the ground has not 
been heavily manured and deeply dug—thorough 
soakings should be given, and that before tM 
soil has become very dry. Driblets are of no 
avail. It is also advisable to mulch beauty 
either with rough manure or Grass from t» 
mowing machine. We usually sow the feeQ 
during the last week in April or early in "h. 
and find a second sowing by way of suooesaoa 
unnecessary. Where no extra pains, » 
ever, are taken in preparing the 
or other cultural details are neglect^, 
the earliest sown may fail .wly. ® 
season, and in anticipation of this it will oe . 
visable to sow again early in J une. The s 
employed may be of any length, or from i , 
to 9 feet, but in every case they should oe _ 
sorted early, and the running growth show » 
constantly stopped when the tops arereac eg 
or otherwise they become top-heavy, and 
state do not crop so evenly or heavily w 
be desirable. , , 

The pods ought to be kept regularly g& 
whether required for consumption or noi, 
allowed to bang and perfect the seeds we 


plant to perfect a few, it will oe 
better plan to devote a few plants, ^ Jy 
the quantity required, entirely to the P* 0 ® ' 
of seed. The best variety, all things op^ 1 
is the old Dutch Scarlet Runner; this »_ 
productive than the larger Champion 
and also realises higher prices in tne 
Sutton’s Giant White produces abuncH® 
long handsome pods, and these, beside , ^ 
good quality, are particularly well a P 
exhibition purposes. I ought, pe rb *P* | 
tion that Beans transplant readily* an . 
sown in boxes and planted out ehon ^ 
slugs and other enemies interfere with th ^ ^ 
in the ordinary way. 

Late peas.— I do not 

for late soaring, as I have never yet fonn^ 
to be better than others, and after * •- 

one cares for them. It iB not loDg w 
an article on Peas, written by * 
authority, in which he stated that i .ra 
opinion aa to the best kind, he »booi 
Plus Ultra, and if he wereqneetioneo 
second best, his answer would be . 
and the same again for the thinM® 0 
not think he would be far *rong^ 

Plus Ultra deserves all the prafo* 
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i(,bot I should like to say a word in favour of 
the British Queen, which, if not equal or superior 
to.Ve Ploi Ultra, will run it pretty closely. Al¬ 
though perhaps the Queen may not be quite so 
good in colour, the Peis are tender and marrowy 
and very fine in flavour. What, however, I like 
the Queen for is late cropping, and as it is well 
to hare two strings to one's bow, it is advisable 
to hare two sorts of Peas for au tu m n. I al way s 
depend on the last named and N T e Flos Ultra for 
fathering it that time, as it often happens that 


thoroughly moisten the whole of the soil. It 
should then be withheld until the soil has be¬ 
come dry again, never, however, allowing it to 
be fo much so a? to cause the plants to Hag, 
conditions which can only be arrived at by care¬ 
ful attention and exoerience.—T. 


HOUSE AND WINDOW GAEDENING. 


which all nursery and seedsmen keep and sell 
for the purpose. The Tobacco powder is so 
patent and quick in its action, that it fairly 
staggers the insects, and shortly after its appli¬ 
cation they may be washed off and dashed to 
the ground. To carry this out there is nothing 
I equal to a garden engine, as by its aid water 
can be ejected and sent on to the foliage with 
| some force, but at the present tender stage of 
the leaves care is needed, or the dash of the 
water will bruise and tear them to pieces. To 
prevent this, the jet or stream should bo broken 


ARRANGING FLOWERS IN BASKETS. 

tbeooeewapM mildew better than the other, or I Tins accompanying illustration of a flower r -. -— 4 ----- 

juts longer in bearing. The Queen is a robust I basket may perhaps afford a suggestion to those up by placing the finger against the delivery 
bunching kind, and sets its flowers and swells who have to arrange cut blooms in that way. | tube, or keeping the engine at a distance of 
its pods very late in the season, and we generally The bftifctt shows tasteful arrangermr 10 feet or 12 feet from its work, a? then the 

hire I'eia from it here till they are killed or (respect, but it is somewhat too flat, rather over- water cannot hit hard. If a garden engine can- 
fpciledby tbe frost. To have this or any other I crowded, and perhaps displays too much variety | not be had, a syringe will answer the same pur- 

v| art really lite, or even in qaantity during the as regards kinds of flowers. Had more Tea pose fairly well, but to keep trees at all clean it 

rammer, they most have good ground and Roses been employed and more elegant foliage, is absolutely necessary to use one or the other, 

rpedal cultivation, or dry, hot weather soon pats the effect would have been better. This re- The time they should be brought into requisi- 

.jtfz m end to their bearing. The way in which we I minds us of a charming flower basket which we tion either early in the morning or towards 

fgre aod it is i plan I can specially recom- saw the other day, and which contained nothing night, the latter being best, especially when tbe 

mad, if to »ow the rows at wide intervals and I but the yellow MarAchal Niel and the blush- season becomes more advanced and the days 
^rni po»Celery between them. By doing this both I pink President Roses associated with their own warmer, a* then the water has a very refreshing 
f crops are benefited, as the Peas get plenty of I foliage, and to relieve the flatness a few sprays | and strengthening effect on the trees,and wards 
r .-j' tyht «d air, ind the Celery enjoys for a time I of the new feathery Asparagus (A. plumosus). off red spider, a pest that otherwise is apt to be 
flw/arti*] *hade which it needs. By following I more elegant even than any Fern, and lasts so very troublesome during the summer, but which 
Ihuoarae the Peas are sown in the old Celery I much longer in perfection. As in most other clear water holds in subjection. Next to 
twacha. or in others prepared by digging into I floral arrangements, nothing is better than Peaches and Nectarines 

thio min^re to a good depth and re-filling them I simplo and light arrangement, using a few kinds Cherries are the trees most liable to the 
towiihio an inch or two of the surface. By I of flowers only. If a mixture of many kinds is attacks of aphis, and the Cherry louse and black¬ 
ing them a little lower than the surrounding employed, theresult is seldom artisticor pleasing. ( fly are most difficult to kill, as they have tough 
Htfax, water or liquid manure can be given At this season the open-air garden contains, or skins, which are protected by an oily coating 
owe advantageously. The distance at which I should contain, ample material, and that of the that repels wet aod throws moat insecticides off 
the rows of Peas apart is 10 feet, and 
dohej the sammer they are kept mnlched, to 
which I attach great importance; the mnlcbing 
ihata the ground about the roots, thus keeping 
it am/onuly cool and moist, and preventing 
O’kiflg after water is given—a thing sore to 
occur witbost tbe covering.—J. 8. 

How to protect Peaa from Sparrows 

-wing, u most amateurs are at this time of 
jwjttt, troubled with tbs sparrows palling my 
Jwapu they appear, I hit upon the follow- 
kving cheap and handy plan, which I have no 
d others will adopt:—I purchased two 
of soft galvanised wire for one shilling, 
got two empty egg cases, each of which 
#®^red 5 feet 6 inches in length. I took them 
?£*■ ind cut the ends into 9-inch lengths aod 
»» 3 inches to 4 inches deep, according 
the depth of the boards. I next made 
* the ends about half an inch from 
and 1 inch apart; after having nailed 
P* Wes on I cat the wire into 5 feet 9 inch 
bsn ii° these holes which, 

Ih^e nude two and strong* ttem^with unali I beat description, with which to amnge flower 
but wire is the best. Not a sparrow eoes baskets antl vases. The Daffodils have > u- * 

Oaeidrantage over the ordinary wire I a l° D f? aod plentiful supply, and the Mraggr 
fwdiii that the rides,being made o7woo? the double and single Fuet > Vircis-i.-, art Mill 
J^pthecold winds from the Peas and being in beautv ' The managers of flower sho s. - 

i*^ h “i 4 f lrtdo Dot draw ^e Peas up The ticularly in the country, where ^professions_ 

4000 rdta gto th e*boa rdtr I decorator- seldom make their 
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,b. P.m can 


Basket of Cut Flower*. 

The best re.De.1y against there liaf’y “P^J 8 
nicotine soap, which is a moat valQable prepare 
lioD. au.) Uflid in the proportton of abtut f.mr 

““ n a ?nne7 f h "°n,o°.t eOTDomical°way of «*£ 

H i- t d ° d h i "tbeTh W Jo« t" b "h "ay be" 
appearance, vessel and P gently bending them 

onts of this quickly jn hand, al, fora- 


Elktn P0t any cr0M wire * 

"1: tg e L ngth ’ and as eoon a * 

rm*i lhe ® dance, and no 
UDdern ® a tb.—G. Beau- 

-TW* is asually caused 

iiadii i n lh " deUcat « * k,M diat 
w ^ D t er Jon « manure and then 


Watering . With insects, the worst ^'"lesi 

* d o^^ k T.I hi ' U a m “ l im P° r ' a P hide '-. wbic i.°"!,^ e “on do irretrievable 




'»*? mh°“ W l“" ct he »Howed to 
,S£t2 “* 0,bCT hand, if water 
‘ be Pol* without 
t*!" 1 *>H be require it or not, 

3 «»l ll.ii T, ! tu,ac,or y To tbe 
f»iti. 00,^2 J**® r *'lier a difficult 
£Phat. m “‘*>• eurmounted: 
2:' iw «»e7tb,?r:‘'.“ »rdiu«ycare 

fta^ d ‘ tnCt<,t """-““a' 


It, 


•' reall T reouhs i \ never ** wat€red 
th« no Lli but thia is «ach a 


do wn. Prernue to taking this |hree 

right shoots should tifaTare require*! for 

leaves, and only those lef t^^ ar)d q for fining 
laying «n to ex end tails. By doing the 
up bare spaces on tb« 9 frc es becoming 

stopping early it otte ^ ooIy that, but it 
attatiked with insects , caB »ini tlj « forma- 

»Tea <be .po» **>* 

lion of llower-bude at tb cotro ,„l, instead 

where tbe strength Ir' [0 „ 8 ,, e . Morello 

, .Li. ^SSSss&sssSsS 

with inflects, .he ^Jnniefl. held %*ilnR. ^ .^.ed on the i.rancbefl 

chosen being those 0® 


fruit. 

SPRING AND SUMMER MANAGEMENT Ol 
FRUIT TREES. 

The cold experienced during ‘letar?- 

trees had budded, has been the means or 


* destWed 

damage by ruining the health ot p 
trees they most affect are , m e a 

mcTA.no..which beco»e r » ^ 


again the »l«ody 

the 


fore that attention ah™^ he f lhc .revs must be can^^t e(jura are to ^ where spo™ *' pr j v eS 

order to wage war success b a general . Q t j, e y get. 1 be considerably ? p ho0 ts, 

divested of all superfluous s as ,t were, to . j c0S e they ni a 7 som c of the 'gtben 

disbudding, which clears the ^ t , jen b e an J rntire remova^ f flQd air and s ^ ely 

wage war with the enetnyi roost simple, - . b w jji let in % a judicio ery little 

ve«r k 1018 18 8ach * assailed in a variety of way®. as the wh below. / - n this waj. j e d, af 

and perhaps the most ^ wbich may **J ivg and t^ n ^ niDg will be 

it, kLm l Qareful watering safest, is by means of Tobacco ^ flnJOn g p or winter r 

” ihouid T ^ given in drib ' ^ P affed on the points of the J diatributor ' » 

UH,a be given at & _Uor«s bv means or 
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Oratiho^alum nutans. — One of thej 
very heel spring flowers for catting, though 
one rarely sees it so aged. It will grow any¬ 
where, sometimes only two freely, increasing 
rapidly both by balb and seed. It spreads too 
freely to be quite a safe plant in a choice 
flower border, bat in some less important place 
one or two square yards of it will yield a valu¬ 
able supply of bloom. The flowers, like some 
others, greatly improve indoors, for whereas 
when growing the top of the spike is in bod 
and the lower part in seed, with a few flowers 
between, when in water the whole spike be¬ 
comes flower, and the individual flowers, instead 
of being half open, rather too green, and in¬ 
clined to droop, as they generally appear when 
growing, become wide open, clear white stars, 
with a beautifal satin-like lustre. The foliage 
of this Star of Bethlehem is of no use for 
cutting. The flowers are beautiful with deli¬ 
cate sprays of Portugal Laurel—not from the 
strong*wooded terminal boughs, but the broader- 
leaved twigs of less stiff growth from shady 
or sheltered parts of the bush.—J. 

Bedding Violae.—Whilst there does not 
seem to be so great a demand for these truly 
charming hardy flowers as once existed, it is 
satisfactory to find that raisers have not relaxed 
their efforts to produce improved varieties. Not 
a few of the kinds shown in the past, though 
charming for the moment, have failed to show 
endurance and hardiness such as are needed in 
a bedding Viola. I find Yellow Boy, one of the 
oldest, to be still the earliest and best of yellows. 
In old clumps it is beautifal, and in young 
plants the first to flower. Mrs. Gray is a pure 
white kind, one of the very earliest, and specially 
valuable with Yellow Boy for spring bedding. 

I am greatly pleased with Mrs. Turner, a bluish 
violet hued kind of the best form and stout. 
Blue Lass is an excellent blue, whilst the old 
Cliveden Purple and Mulberry make the best 
bedders in the maroon section. In the south, 
Violas to make a good show in the spring should 
always be planted out in October.— A. 

Anemones and Lilies*—I was shown 
to-day a remarkable display of Anemone nemo- 
rosa alba in a garden here. It formed the 
edging 10 inches wide for a bed of Ghent 
Azaleas several yards across, between which 
various Liliums had been permanently planted. 
The flower is single, pendent, white, and slightly 
streaked with blush-purple on the back, and at 
least three times the size of the common white 
wood Anemone. It was most effective and di§- 
cernable a long way off. Evidently peat soil 
suits these hardy Anemones, and in passing I 
may remark that if many of your readers 
planted their Lilies permanently as here in such 
a toil they might expect to find the stems now 
as thick as spade handles above the ground. 
Imported auratum bulbs are still beneath the 
surface with me. The Anemones, Azaleas, and 
Lilies make these beds effective for nine months 
out of the year consecutively.—W. M., Clonmel m 

Erioa oarnea—Daring the latter part of 
the winter and in early spring this Heath is at 
its best, being then thickly studded with pale 
red blossoms. The fact of its flowering at this 
time brings it into prominence, as there is then 
so little in the open ground ; besides, it is a very 
accommodating plant, and generally succeeds 
well in ordinary garden soil, unless too much 
shaded by trees, and even in that matter it is 
not very particular, as when partially shaded it 
often thrives satisfactorily.—A. 

Golden Money wort —The old green¬ 
leaved Moneywort is well known, but the variety 
having yellow foliage is not, I think, much 
grown. Uohke many variegated plants, it is of 
vigorous growth and forms a fine companion to 
the type, which fur a window ledge in a north 
aspect is unrivalled, forming a dense curtain of 
verdnre, which in itB season is studded with 
bright yellow flowers.— Byfleet. 

Hardy foliage for liardy flowers — 

While believing thoroughly in the principle that 
a plant’s own foliage is the best for associating 
along with its own blossoms, yet it is sometimes 
expedient to use leaves of beautifal form or 
greater variety. I find too often amongst my 
friends a tendency to use Fern fronds and other 
hothouse foliage when arranging their vases of 
outdoor flowers^ for indoor ornament. Their 
right to do this is not disputed, but for the sake 
of those who have no greenhouses even it 


pleasant to koow that there are many hardy 
plants which produce beautiful leaves in plenty 
in the open air of a sheltered garden. One of 
the best of these is Henchera Richardson), which 
produces silky leaves of a rich, reddish, bronzy 
colour on slender stalks 5 inches or 6 inches in 
length. The common Tansy plant and some of 
the Achilleas again yield finely-cut leaves not 
in any way inferior in feathery beauty to those 
of exotic Ferns. The purple shoots and bronzy 
leaves of Paeonies or the broad Saxifrages, the 
pinnate foliage of oriental Poppies, or the great 
silvery grey leaves of the Artichoke or of Car- 
doons are quite Acanthus-like in their nobility 
of form, and so well fitted for large urns or 
vases indoors. There are many, many other 
things, « good things,” indeed no poverty at all, 
in the hardy leaf glory of our outdoor gardens, 
while some of us think that hardy foliage is best 
fitted for association with hardy flowers.—W. 


order or family of Amaryllids, which is again 
sub-divided thus 


Natural Order ... 
Genus ... 

Sub-genera 

Species. 

Sub-spedea 
Varieties ... 


DAFFODILS. 

Thb late Daffodil conference at South Ken¬ 
sington is doubtless the outcome, more t>r less 
direct, of the revival of the true gardening in¬ 
stinct which has been silently making its way 
for the last ten or fifteen years in our midst, j 
but which is silent no longer. The love of j 
hardy flowers, strengthening every year, ia be- j 
coming an enthusiasm which Nature and art 
agree in commending. What more likely, then, 
that one of the fairest of them all, the Daffo¬ 
dil, which three hundred years ago delighted | 
our forefathers, should tempt the horticulturist 
of to-day at least to recover favourites long 
lost, and that in making the attempt a host of 
new garden forms and hybrids should have 
sprung up to reward his pains. Hence, indeed, 
the conference. It was not the early history 
nor even the poetry of the Daffodil which drew 
together so large a company of interested 
persons as met the other day at South Ken¬ 
sington. The majority came to see and admire, 
but the learned came together to discuss ques¬ 
tions (of consequence to the botanist and gar¬ 
dener alike) of species and nomenclature and 
cultnre. It is a well known saying of a late 
eminent horticulturist. Dean Herbert, referred 
to by one of the speakers, that the botanist can¬ 
not get on without the help of the gardener, 
and the gardener is landed in a maze of con¬ 
fusion without the help of the botanist. It is 
possible to go a step further, and to add that 
the life-giving interest and enjoyment of each 
go equally hand in hand. The gardener espe¬ 
cially, who thinks lightly of the work of the 
botanist, as gardeners are sometimes apt to do, 
makes a mistake and closes the door upon a 
source of intelligent acquaintance with the 
nature of his own wares. The botanist, as a 
rule, is wiser, but sometimes depreciates the 
practical work of the gardener. The question 
raised by Mr. Etwee, “ What is a species ?” is 
one which ought to be quite as interesting to 
the gardener as to the botanist, if we grant that 
no man so thoroughly enjoys his plants as he 
who knows something of their native habitats, 
their distinctions, their good or bad qualities, 
their structure and habits; yet all these belong 
to the province of botany. A species, then, at 
the Daffodil conference was defined to be a 
weil-marked type of; any plant found growing 
wild in sufficient numbers in its native country 
and with distinct peculiarities to separate it 
from other plants of the same genus or group. 

One main object of the meeting was to 
settle the question of the species of Daffodils 

2 m t ? givB the & eim8 itB name of 

widest application); in other words, to decide 

200 garden form, and ° nt of • ome 

Barr'a catalog ™ Oaf o/thi." in Mr - 

naturally arose a second „ hl ?. ^mission there 
variety ? ” J£ What is a 
by Mr. J. G Baker £ w?^ Wa8 made «> plain 
speech, that it will L h /L_^ e ,. and interesting 
bis short analysis. To malrI *? 1 # 8 !!* 0 ^ ive here 
clear, it is. needful to h ® f °i lowin g terms 
■ome of the divisiJ” 8 * * urther u P° n 
genus Narcissus is one * f? that the 

8 one Bec tron of the natural 


Amaryllis. 
Narcissus. 
f As Ajax or 
1 Trumpet Daffodils. 

f Garden forms. 

1 Hybrids. 


By sub-genera are meant the three distinct 
groups into which the genus naturally breaks 
up. These are marked chiefly by the length of 
the crown or tube, which is a distinguishing 
feature of all Narcissi, and are ranged noder 
the three heads of—1, long-tubed or Trumpet 
Daffodils; 2, intermediate or chalice Daffodils; 
and 3, short crowned or true Narcissi, repre¬ 
sented by the Pheasant's-eye or Poet’s Narcis¬ 
sus. These sub-genera contain under each head 
certain well defined species, eg., under tbs 
Trumpet section we find the large single yellow 
Daffodil (N. major), our own wild Lent Lily (N. 
Pseudo-Narcissus), and the Hoop Petticoat (Oor* 
bnlaria), all clearly marked types differing ia 
form and shade of colour, yet essentially agree¬ 
ing in all important points. And so on with 
each group in turn. If the matter rested here 
the gardener and the botanist might shake 
hands, and be at peace with each other. Hot 
the Daffodil, even in a natural state, is so fertile 
in seedling forms differing from each other, that 
it becomes a serious task to distinguish between 
sub- species, varieties, garden forms, and hybrid*. 

To the solution of this difficulty, and to the no 
less onerous task of deciding upon a siropk 1 
nomenclature for the different forms, the seled , 
committee have set themselves with right good > 
courage, and it is for all gardeners to wish the* 
success. 

Happily, the task of growing these fine harifj ^ 
plants is not difficult. The exceptions were 
stated by Mr. F. W. Barbidge to be five or fit 
in all, and these are mostly small and delicate 
South European or Algerian species, which tM 
ordinary cultivator will not greatly regret,while 
the magnifioent kinds of easy culture, which ut 
almost as hardy and free growing as the Grift 
itself, are left to him. Our own wild Lent LUyjj 
though left behind altogether by the glory 
some of the new Daffodils, is fair to see. On 
a few days since I stood on the , 

ancient and picturesque manor house 200 yare| 
old or more, girdled round with meadows full of 
them—a “ jocund company "—waving ab0T ®“* , 
crisp turf, fragrant with purple Violets. How 
they came there no one at this date oan tell, W ^ 
they are not abundant in the neighboring P** 
tores, and are, in all probability, a relic of atfi 
long paat. We cannot spare or detract from «w 
jot of the beauty of these wildlings which umt 
form our English ooppioeB and mea ? oW 'Tr 
into gardens. But Daffodil growers thems 
could hardly form an idea of the exceeding . 

lineas of the different cultivated forms ®t 
favourite flower until they were brought tog 
in masses on the exhibition table ana see 
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they were to be seen on the 1 st of April* 
Kensington. Are these all Daffodils . was 
question which again and again was bear, 
it may be hinted that possibly the rbyw 
translation—dear to English ears— ot a 
into the Daffodil conference may tend to vm 
the public mind, for though all Daffodils . 
doubtedlv Narcissi, we may hesitate to say , 
all Narcissi are Daffodils. 

From January— beginning "Wj 
Trumpet Daffodil, Mr. Barr’s latest lotrodocuj 
to which we must wait to give a name n 
labours of the committee of nomencla ^ 
finished—to June, when the season,? fannl t 
one of the loveliest of all the double 
N. poeticus, there ia an unbroken «jcce ‘ 
species and varieties, new and old, s 
double, tall and dwarf, with wmcb 
make our gardens beautifal at littleerpe . 
is true that as yet some few are coapy, > 
primrose 6 elf-tinted volutus, which in ^ 
form is as near perfection, one would t ’ 

be, and which U priced at 10 s. 6 d.‘W» 
many magnificent sorts, such as bicoio. , 

and llorsefieldi, the white cernuus P , 
deep yellow major luteus and . I 
daintiest of any, perhaps, Qaeen An , 
rose-coloured double Daffodil, weto j 
prices varying from 2 s. to 6 d. each, ^ 
moat desirable kinds are quoted a ^ 
Many and many a gardener ha* 
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mJ{ frith buying a single bulb of a good species has a trick of going blind, i e , the flower bads ference, that to bloom them in perfection in 
or urietr, and to wait with patience until, by wither in a disappointing way when they have water, they should be cut in the bud state, while 
rood culture, he is able to attain a sufficient nearly reached the opening point. This is pro- the points of the flowers are still held together 
[tock: and with mo*t of the Narcissi this may bably induced by over-crowding, but even more at the tips. It was said, most probably with 
b) done witboat fear if necessary, because, by want of sufficient moisture at the raots, so truth, that the whole of Mr. Walker's splendid 
inde; ordinary care, the single bulb in the course that a mulching in the case of these is especially collection was so cut and opened indoors, thus 
olt year or two may safely be reckoned upon to required. To see Daffodils in perfection they avoiding all chances of disfigurement by wind 
Igiltlpljicieif to many. A good root is therefore should grow upon grassy verges by woodland or weather. One lesson as practical as any in- 
i rood inrcstment. An important hint was walks, or in colonies by the banks of ornamental trodaced into the subject of the day was taagbt 
•jren by an experienced grower as to cultivation | water, or in some sheltered, half-wild position by the table whereon stood various beautifal 
with regard to the best time for where the growth of the leaves is never inter- arrangements of cut blooms of Daffodil, the 

Tbawpuxtisg Daffodils. For this June, fered with. It is a lesson not yet learnt by work of a lady well known for her exquisite taste 
July,or Aagust shoald be chosen, daring which heart by some that all bulbs suffer and do and knowledge of art, as well as of the highest 


A group of Daffodils* 


d best methods of ““‘.“/ss'use^were* 
seasoD « •*» fSS,-?. Stfggr-sa 5 

of l chorchy«d ( OP fay browed W$ rian Laorel. An 

nmy bo steam 


KkiB(ft to ,? e f imeofflowerin & oflate not flower well the fo110 * cat 

^ 06490(1 and the blooming the!r leaves 
Halt* AuT*{ affect the well-being of the sake of “tidying up, an 
Nbleto tranl 86,180118 ifc 18 next to such treatment destroys t 

11 °! di7ide without is a common error m the case 

f^Sc^ e ^ Dgfibres of the roots. for one to fall into where* 

Sg 80U a11 the 8t rong at stated intervals, j 

I that thp aQ d It may be to teach the lesson. . /qrcbids are not 

[j# the yeUo* are rather Ie8a Afl CUT fl0WBB3 ’, "d we shall do well 

Kthe Thoro 18 more beantiful or welcomed the con- 

16 1 °et* Narcissus, which | to bear in mind the fact recai 
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who study simplicity, bat do word-teaching on 
the subject can convey the lesson taught by the 
sight of these perfectly grouped glasses at South 
Kensington. K. L. D. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 


Glasshouses. 

PLANT8 FOB THE CONSERVATORY.—When 
well-managed tuberous-rooted Begonias stand 
unrivalled, and embracing, as they do, many 
shades of colour, they are well adapted for 
forming a gorgeous group or placing beneath the 
shade of fine toliaged plants. Spring seedlings 
or autumn cuttings now starting, with Gloxinias 
and Achimenes, if kept close to the glass in an 
intermediate pit, make short floriferous growth 
and last a long time in bloom. Pot oa Balsams, 
Cockscombs, Celosias, and Amarantus, keeping 
them near the glass to prevent them from be¬ 
coming drawn, weedy, and worthless. Make 
sowings of a few seeds of each of the above for 
succession, guard against over-potting, and feed 
them when well established. Feed Fuchsias and 
Pelargoniums liberally with clear, weak liquid 
manure when they have filled their flowering 
pots. Keep the Pelargoniums tied out and 
divested of bloom until they are wanted, and 
put in cuttings of favourite kinds for winter 
flowering. If Bouvardias are likely to be scarce 
young growths from cut-back plants will strike 
freely and make nice bushy plants by the 
autumn. Old plants, the best of which will be 
those struck last year, may now be turned out, 
reduced, and repotted in light, rioh soil. Keep 
them near the glass in low pits, syringe well, 
but guard against over-watering. A good batch 
of Begonias, Thyrsacantbus rutilans, and Scutel¬ 
laria mocciniana put in now will do good service 
in due time. Prick off Cyclamens, early sown 
Primulas, and Cinerarias in Bhallow pans of leaf- 
monld and sand and make another sowing for 
succession. Although the cultivation of the 
Cineraria is exceedingly simple, many people 
spoil their plants by sowing too late and by 
foroing to make up for the time lost. 

Ferns that have not been repotted for some 
time, and where it is not deemed advisable to 
give them more root-room, may be assisted by 
the application of manure water; bat in all 
cases see that the drainage is effective, other¬ 
wise its application will only aggravate the evil. 
If any plants are outgrowing their bounds, either 
in pots or planted out, it is an easy matter to 
reduoe this over-luxuriance by cutting away, 
more or less, according to circumstances, their 
oldest fronds whilst in a green, living state; 
this will be found to reduce the size of the 
young fronds made afterwards, in proportion to 
tbe extent it has been carried out. 

Chrysanthemums that have filled the small 
pots they at present occupy should be at once 
potted into their flowering pots; from 8 inch to 
12-inch pots, according to the sizes the plants 
are required, will be found large enough for 
general use. If fine flowers are wanted, stop 
the shoots during this month, but not later. 
Plunge them at once in their summer quarters 
in ashes, which will prevent worms from get 
ting into the pots, and will keep their roots at a 
much more equable temperature than when not 
plunged. The first batch of Primulas and Cine¬ 
rarias will now require potting into 24-inch 
pots, using good loam, well enriched with 
rotte 1 manure and leaf-mould for the pnrpose, 
jplge 1 with a little clean sand. Place the plants 
in a somewhat oloae pit or frame; shade them 
from bright sun, and attend to them well with ! 
water. 

Azaleas will now be coming into flower 
without the assistance of fire-heat, and although, 
Z th the increased temperature of the season, 
«ia not last In bloom so long as those that 
been forced, yet the mnoh brighter colonra 
thee acanire under more natural oondi- 
which th y acq their charter duration. 

Hons will ““^“““whilst in bloom should 
The ho“se y P, to prolong their flower- 

be well ahaded^ln o«e ^ .h ^ 

ing as far as po a flowering, after which 

from such as have none w | ek§ to recruit 

allow them a fortnight or the 

operation good o{ the plants; add 
P^Pf^ ^pt as much silver sand as will n. 
only eSare jlrorfty. but also maintain a «• 


healthy condition of the soil for years, fori 
Azaleas with anything like fair treatment are 
not short livers. After potting, keep them in a 
closer atmosphere than they have been in for a 
few weeks, and shade during bright, sanny 
weather. Admit no side air during such time, 
but give sufficient at top to keep the tempera¬ 
ture from getting too high ; 80 ° to 85 °, with air, 
shade, and moisture, will do no harm. Plants 
that are vigorous, and that push some of their 
shoots very strong, will be benefited by having 
the points of such shoots nipped out as soon as 
they show a disposition to outgrow their neigh 
hours. If done whilst the growth is soft the 
plants will push several shoots which will set 
blooms with tbe rest of the plant. 

Abutilons.— Young plants of these potted 
now and encouraged to make growth will, four 
months hence, have attained a useful size, 
keeping them stopped, as occasion may require, 
in order to lay the foundation for a busby form, 
which will, in the majority of cases, be found 
the moat useful. Tbe stopping thus recom¬ 
mended by moving the points of the shoots with 
the newly-formed undeveloped flower-buds will 
induce the plants to make growth instead of 
flowers till they are required. By way of variety, 
and to assist effective arrangement, a few of 
them may be grown as standards, dwarf, or of 
medium size, according as they may be found 
most suitable for the description of structure 
wherein they will have to be used. These plants 
exist in various shades of colour, from the 
deepest dark crimson, through the paler hues of 
red, down to yellow and white, and the plants 
are as different in habit as they well can be from 
the species first introduced. 

Petunias. — At no season of the year are 
these so useful as late in the summer and 
autumn; blooming, as they do, in tbe smallest 
state, and continuing to flower on up to the end 
of tbe year with very little attention, they 
deserve to be grown in quantity to come in 
about the time mentioned ; they will be found 
specially serviceable, for when done with all of 
them oan be discarded, exoepting a store pot or 
two of eaeh variety, which should be retained 
for parposes of propagation—a great advantage, 
as in winter most of the space allotted to green¬ 
house subjects is needed for plants or a more 
permanent character. Cuttings put in a few 
weeks ago are now rooted—kept three or four 
together in 6-inch pots in light rich soil, and 
moved into others 2 inches or 3 inches larger 
when neoessary, keeping them sufficiently 
b topped to have them compact, and picking the 
flowers off till within a month or so of the time 
when they are required in bloom, and the shoots 
kept in position with a few light sticks and 
ties, will be most useful. Many of both the 
double and single sorts are well worth cultiva¬ 
ting ; the latter, consisting of beautiful and dis¬ 
tinct ooloura, are now raised from seed, and 
yield an abundant amount of variety. 

Flower Garden. 

Hardy flowers.— Carnations wintered in 
pots should now be planted out and staked; also 
Hollyhocks propagated this spring. The com¬ 
moner Yuocas wintered in frames may now be 
consigned to tbe open borders, as may also 
Pentstemons, Phloxes, Antirrhinums, and Irises. 
From the base of clumps of Panjpass Grass cut 
away the most decayed leaves, and administer 
thorough soaking of water to tbe roots. Cam¬ 
panula carpatica may be divided and replanted; I 
this makes a grand edging for a shrubbery 
border, as does also the Nepeta violacea, the 
herbaceous stalks of which should be removed 
so as to give freedom to the young growth. Sow 
Polyanthuses and alpine Auriculas at odco on 
a warm border, and divide and transplant the 
old ones as soon as they have done flowering in 
a somewhat shaded border ; they thrive w*li ir> 
good loamy soU mixed with leif-mould it £ 
ho f ev f- ™n«*»ary to dirturb tbe old .tool* 

sa saauftj: 

seedlings from sowings, made early in AnriMn 
boxes or frames, pricked out or planted 
ntmtlv t f u. pianxea perma- 


of injuring them with a Batch hoe provided or¬ 
dinary caution is observed. 

Bedding plants.—A ll hardy plants should 
be got in forthwith, and the places marked out 
and prepared for tender ones, in order that there 
may be no unnecessary delay as soonaaitimfe 
to plant them; meanwhile continue to propagate 
Altemantberas, Coleuses, and Ire&ines, which can¬ 
not be planted too thickly together if they an 
to be effective from the first. Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias, Petunias, Heliotropes, and similar 
plants ought now to have full exposure, except 
ou frosty nights, when canvas or mat coverings 
will be requisite and sufficient. Seedling plants, 
such as Ridnua, Wigandia, Solanum, Ac., must 
still have tbe protection of a cool bouse or pit, 
and be afforded plenty of space to induce sturdy 
growth. As these cannot be planted with safety 
till the first week in June, if they are likely to 
get pot-bound, they should be at once shifted 
into larger pots in order that no check may be 
given to the plants, as that causes premature 
flowering or fruiting, which, as a matter of 
course, hinders that development of foliage 
which has made them so popular as easily-raised 
tub-tropical plants. 

Delfhiniumb. — Strong plants which have 
been in the ground all the winter will now be 
greatly aided in their growth if tbe soil bl 
loosened about them and receive a mulching of 
short manure and leaves. A bed of the finer 
varieties should now be made; and this will bt 
found an effective manner of growing these fink • 
perennials, as it enables the several kinds to bt 
compared the more readily. A deep loam, w« 
enriched with manure and leaf-mould, makes 
admirable bed, and as tbe plants come into flosw 
they are materially assisted by a surface mulch* 
ing of manure. 

Pyrethrums,— These fine, hardy decoratifj - 
plants are commencing to grow, and as snauj 
and slugs are apt to eat the foliage, they should 
be looked after. The enjoyment of all sag 
plants U enhanoed by having a bed filled wm 
various sorts, and now is a good time to mat) 

one. Those who have limited garden space mi» - 

grow a few Pyretbrums in pots; they are essHy 
managed, and are well suited to a cold gre® 
bouse. < 

Clematises are now making a rapid growl* 
and attention to training is necessary. In 
servatories the shoots of the spring-flowentj 
varieties, whether the plants be in Fj* ■ 
trained to walls or pillars, should be so bed E 
a a not to hide the buds that are already eipant 
ing; on no aooount cut away these aboots, ■ 
they will yield flowers next spring. The strong 
summer blooming varieties need to be so uau* 
as to fill the space required to be covered 
better the growing shoots are displayed, 
finer will be the show of bloom iB July- As 
as hot, dry weather sets in, mulch with man 
and give oooaeional waterings with 
water. . 
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Daisies.— Beds of Double Daisies are noi 

full beauty, and their effectiveness vs p» 
longed if the beds be occasionally examvpea ■ 
the dead flowers removed. This facihte . 
succession of bloom, besides tending to keepij 
beds smart in appearanoe. 

Fruit. j 

Yinks —Grapes now beginning to cbaij 
colour should have the advantage of a free a 
culation of air on all favourable occasions, jw 
sufficient fire-heat to prevent the 
from falling too low. To secure tbe W 
berries it is usual to close tbe house tor 
or four hours with solar heat on fine afte* 
but for depth of bloom and colour a co 
flow of air, while assisting h*** 1 ?'^ 
Vines, will be more likely to prodace 
sired result. As the Grapes ripen, » 1 

neoessary to keep the house cooler, and to , 
a corresponding reduction in the sapM , 
moisture, but the floors must net be w 
to become dry, as early Vines, under ag 
creasing sun-beat and light, will take a 0 
quantity of moisture than it would be ]«* 
to give after the turn of the season. 
inside borders are in a moist, healthy swj 
keep tbe surface roots well protected 
stable manure. Finish thinning hi so* 
houses, guard against over-cropping. ** 
inside borders, if well drained, an ahoml 
warm water at a temperature of 80 . I 
train forward all the strongest 1st*™* 
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ipce remains uncovered, and allow them more I main crop of Celery i’roceed with the prepara¬ 


tion of the trenche.-, and plant Cauliflowers or 
Lettuces on the ridges. Asparagus may still be 
planted; yearling plants are the best; ghe 
plenty of room, and water to settlo the soil 
about the roots. If tender summer Cabbages 

_ w _ are in request, the Rolette and Early London 

rf win sir, with sufficient atmospheric mois- I Colewort are about the best varieties ; by some 
ter* to prevent the young foliage from suffering these are more appreciated even than Cauli- 


frttdoo when the fruit is stoning. Many houses 
cfictumn Mmeats, and other shy-setting kinds 
lot in flower, will require artificial fertilisation, 
is operation which should be performed about 
noon, or whenever the temperature reaches the 
tuioom on fine days. Keep up a circulation 


inder bright aunshine, as excessive dryness pro¬ 
duce* an unnecessary strain upon the Vines, and 
dees not facilitate the setting of the fruit. 
fliBor riCTT.-Unremitting attention will 
cow be requisite to ward off the attacks of 
aphides from outdoor fruit trees; for if once 
these pests get s thorough hold upon the trees 
all hope* of fruit that is fit either to be seen or 
eaten are at an end, and the crop of next year 
iialio eudangered. Tobacco-powder or snuff, 
applied through a flour-dredger, is the best 
remedy till the fruit is set; but afterwards fre¬ 
quent washing with clear water will keep down 
all kinds of insects and prove beneficial in a 
ntietj of ways. It should be applied with a 
wtoin amount of force, as through a syringe, 


flowers ; it is, however, well to grow plenty of 
both, but the former are by far the most profit¬ 
able, as they take up Jets* than half the room 
of the Cauliflowers, 1 foot apart each way being 
ample space for them. riant out both a* 
ground becomes vacant, well watering them in 
should the weather be dry; and, if wet, guard 
them from slugs by occasional dustings of lime 
and soot, which also serves as manure. 

Succeasional sowings of the following should 
be made fortnightly, viz., Teas, French Beans, 
Spinach, Radishes, Lettuces, and Turnips; also 
Onions for salading once a month. A sowing 
of these for pickling should also now be made 
in a sunny, dry spot to promote quick maturity 
of bulb ere they get too large. Blanks in herb 
beds should be made good, and old plants of 


ROSES. 


. , ... t _i ' i " , i oeus miouiu uo mat its ltuuu, auu uiu umuia ui 

Mpnj, or bo*. Keep » otarp Icwk^oot a „ d Thyme , ho „ ,/ be cut back , after which 

prpraba mi Apnoots andI caterpillar* o -1 [j„ bt | y fork over the gTound and sprinkle it with 

wood-aaheo and soot! Cutaecd-Jm, off Sorrel, 
Sea Kale, and Rhnbarb ; remove superfluous 
suckers from Globe Artichokes, and plant out 
any that have been raised in heat. With 
generous treatment there is a possibility of get 


r cffscrcil as hAnd-picking, Jet it be done at once, 
T: Pears. Peschei, sod Apricots that have set their 

7 ^ fruit thickly should be thinned ont as soon as it 
cu be seec which fruits are likely to swell best. 
As to thinning, it is very difficult to give precise 
ibetiou, for experience alone must teach how 
this they ought to be, or how many or much 
trait a given tree is capable of bringing to per¬ 
il: fence Quality rather than quantity should 
ke aimed at in fruit culture; certainly one large 
tfi fled well-flavonred Pear, Peach, or Apricot is 
|preferable to two small ones. When thinning, 
i: Ike raiding principle should be to have each 
-ft fruit dear of its neighbour, evenly distributed 
ever the tree, and fully exposed to sun, air, and 
p l’oung, recently-planted trees will require 
k> the shoots reguiated and pinched, 
hiseii.or tied into the form they are to assume, 

■tadoieg which care should be exercised to have 
«#tree equally balanced, that the flow of sap 
»y be alike over all parts. Any shoots that 
iscifwt i tendency to grow stronger than the 
m be checked by bending them down- 
; wh wd keeping the literal growths closely 
acted eff; but weak shoots should be allowed 
•main all latent! growths made, at least for a 
; afldwihle period. Canker and gum are the 
i • Si- C0Dle< l neDC €« of too tight ligatures 
from nails, or bruises in other ways, 
*“ ic kshould be guarded agaiDst. Straw- 
r* have made rapid progress during the last 
waaji, aad are no* throwing up their flower- 
If it has not yet been done, a mulching 
tog litter should be applied to them, for the 
< puipoae of keeping the fruit clean at 
“d to prevent the too rapid 
• HMtMl of moisture. 


PROPAGATING ROSES. 

At no time during the whole year do Roses 
strike more readily from cuttings than at pre¬ 
sent. Plants just out of flower that have been 
gently forced will furnish cuttings, and the 
sooner they are taken off after the flowers are 
faded the better, because JoDger time will be 
given them to grow into plants. Anyone having 
common hotbed or other convenience for 
affording a gentle bottom heat in a close 
structure will have no difficulty in finding suit¬ 
able quarters for the cuttings. Assuming that 
there is this convenience, the first step should be 
to prepare a sufficient number of 3-inch pots; 
these should be first drained and then filled with 
a fine sandy soil. Ordinary potting soil will do 
if sandy; but if a mixture has to be prepared, 
it should consist of three parts loam and one of 
sand sifted through a line-meshed sieve. When 
the pots are ready the cuttings may be taken ; 
each should have three or four joints, and 
in every case it is desirable to leave two 
fully developed leaves on each cutting. Ooe 
cutting placed in the middle of each pot with 
the uame attached to it is sufficient, and after 
being well watered the pots must be taken 
without aDy unnecessary delay to the frame or 
propagating pit, as the case may be. Here 
careful attention is necessary to produce satis¬ 
factory results. A moist atmo.-phere, with u 
bottom heat ranging from 7r»° to 95°, and with 


ting from the newly-planted ones a few heads | QD jy j QSt enough air admitted to prevent aDy 
in the autumn ; water in abundance and heavy exoeM of accumulated moisture in the frame, is 
mulchings are essentials to the attainment of { ^ e aor t 0 f treatment which they reqaire, and 
this end. Still protect Potatoes. Stable litter ( darkness for the first eight or ten days 

placed between the rows is the readiest mode of | | g a necesaar y condition. In short, the cutting-i 
protection after the haulm has growD too high ^ould be shaded from 9 am. to (5 pm. for the 
to be covered by drawing the soil over it. It I ^ r8t t€n da y g j n or dcr to maintain the requisite 
is now time that Vegetable Marrows Bnd Ridge , degree of moisture about them. Water should be 
Cucumbers were planted. Hoeing must ^ be gj ven as of ten as may be necessary, and on the 


classed as the most important of all kitchen 

garden operations for the next few weeks, and 
therefore no opportunity of doiDg if must be 
missed, a clean and well-cultivated state of the 
soil being thus ensure* 1 at a minimum cost of 
labour. Other routine work now consists in 


evening of bright days both cuttings and the 
sides of the frame should be gently syringed, 
the object being to keep the foliage from wither¬ 
ing. If the leaves can be kept fresh and green 
for the first fortnight, there need not be much 
fear of losing the catlings. With careful man- 


hand-thinning crops as soon as the seedlings can ngeroen t, quite 85 per cent, of them will form 
be bandied. Parsnips in good ground should not rooth in a m0 nth, and they will altobave com- 


Vegetablee. 

k^ *° obtain a inpply of fresh young 
should be made once a fortnight 
Je spring and every ten days after- 
Spiwuffi being sown at the 
, IBa7 l r Mtention will secure a 
mm °l, tw ° oar most indispensable 
5^K hht ® " ot Siwdj done, trans- 
at once for protec- 
t P 01 * n more 8 ®ed f° r sncces- 

n of jL horon K l1 working order the main 
■teomirJlS 5 esown D P° n ground which 
0T preceding crop. Many 

w*e '-all dai^°for °| ^ Broccoli * 

mrnta ¥‘J? P ,antl ;» out Lettuce and 
W drilled RTOUnd wbi ch has been 
ret€nlionof ^ter. Mulch 

&!&££** them wcU 
tttr fSt°L^ alcheren and Stadtholder, 

T tofuj made now will come in 

" £lt ^.i*rarei>fS er t0 Bet a dr ? flammer 

SSCS-®!? Lettaoes 

wh «fe th*°2 n,gbton heavll y manured 
-“ a withoutaStS?,? n b® thinned and 
to th. 6 ?' W . here careful atten- 
. DrM f«ca tribe, Brussels 
Ml uow^be * e,and Bome of Broc- 
* ‘^g toil i n P ncki °g out. 8elect 

Prick on. Dot want 

Mt ' and watar rh. 


be left nearer together in the rows than 8 inches, 
Onions fi inches, Horn Carrots 4 inches, and the 
larger growing kinds from 0 indies to 9 inches; 
Tornips and Beet also <i inches- the main crops 
of the latter should now be sown in drills I foot 
apart. Winter Spinach ought now to be cleared 
off, and if the ground be not needed for Beet, 
then Cauliflowers, Colew. rL. and WW * 
Runner Beans will be likely to do well on it as 
suoceBsional crops. 

Cucumbers —Under judicious rnanagemen 
few crops are more remunerative than Cucum¬ 
ber, and on this account we often tbe phants 
over-cropped, exhausted, and infested with in- 
To prevent tbit, the fnnt 'hould be 
thinned before it Incomes large ‘ b f 

event of the trellia being “ovahle greal relie 
mav be afforded by lowering it until ia currien 

S aircan paaa between tbe foliage and theglwa. I 

wb^Xoid be kept quite free fron, accunjn.a- 

tiona on the under eide. Old pl«>tB P^ 
bed over hot-water ptpea degree, 

quantities of dilutcdliqui re q Q ire 

warmer than the bed ; ^ tbe 

frea’K w ?, e.rwa.be.1 orJ^^m the 

^ ^dtTXth^aod vigour. ^ 

turfy loam, somewhat beauer h fof (op . 

mended for winter may n tg ap pear on 

dressing, little and often 85 troublesome, 

the anrface ; and U worms Ibecome t^ gorface 
clear lime-water will drwr the fo | ia ge 

without injanng the root. f - v A 0 n»ble oeca- 

robust by ventilating on all avou^ ^ 

sions, and close early ' , lD ,i frmt 

strong beat, and^ojende^ tbo^ea^^ 


capable of .tending in pit a 

much shading. for produu.u* 

frames, tbe most suitable P* Cucomber*- 

an ordinary snpply °' *“ ation , of 
r.nard aarrinst summer fluctua mat up the 


Guard against lumm*' d Dia t op 

tore by keeping op thehniug . will re- 

glass every night. ota the quantity 

quire more earth abou tbe rooU. 

and in some ’ ‘^e in wbiebthey arc 

lated by tbe size et the frame in 

arrowing. 


menced to make growth, a sure sign that the 
roots are active, and measures should betaken 
to carefully harden the growth by admitting 
more air and reducing the supply of atmospheric 
moisture. If the progress has been satisfactory 
from tbe first, the plants should be ready for 
shifting into larger pots in six or seven weeks. 
The advantage of putting each cutting separ¬ 
ately in a siDgle pot will then be apparent, a a 
tbly in be polled onward, without any aenou. 
disturbance of the roots. w 

Soil - To induce a vigorous growth it is ne- 

g .i«t of three parts pood fibrous loam and one 

P^^tiVe d - P X > X , dgS" r a'lX h n.d‘ 

sprinkling of coars ^ passed through a 

be well mixed together 8 ^ e ^ o|d ^ ta \ c n 

coarse-mesbe«l sie , when asf d ; if It fs, 

that the mixture is n t hcr in a compact 

it will be tbe "ootf will refuse to pene- 

ma^s into which th ^ . g jo fcuifab Ie 

trate ; indeed unles - f hhoul d be spread 

condition as regards diy f or a few de>» 

out on the llooro Xle to escape These 
to allow some of nr ^® m e ^ hat tedious, bn t they are 

details may apr^sr ^ tbfn( . tory results are 

necessary if eany » 

sqjSSSi!-ssSrs 
s, "i-,zi„ sjS r s£. 
kit «2 Ks«, 3S?g y; t 

shaded during will s° hade and more 

fortnipid vejjr hU*> aucls >*»**£«* »U 

& “ u r,i ufo <’ " i, ‘ u,r i w req T- 

cftablisbed fraui^te bccomc *1 
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rooted and vigorous. They should be allowed 
to remain in the cold pit all winter or in some 
other light structure secure from frost, and in 
spring they will produce a few good flowers be¬ 
fore any Boses can be bad from the open beds. 
If required for pot culture, they should be shifted 
into 8 -inch pots as soon as they go out of flower, 
and then placed in a cold frame for a few weeks 
to get established before being exposed to the 
open air. No farther shifting into larger pots 
will be required, i e., if intended for planting in 
the open ground ; but Rose trees that have been 
wintered under glass ought not, even in the 
most favoured localities, be planted out until the 
middle of May, and in the northern counties the 
first week in Jane is quite early enough. 

0 . 0 . 


Gloire de Dijon Bose.—This grand old 
Bose is unquestionably one of the best, if not 
the very best, that can be grown, either indoors 
or out. It is exceedingly hardy, and almost the 
first in bloom and the last out. Under glass it is 
very rare that it is entirely without flowers, and 
for many months daring early spring and sum¬ 
mer it thrives exceedingly full. We have one in 
a bouse now that has a stem as thick as one’s 
arm, from which we can any day cut great 
numbers of Boses and half-opened buds, all 
having stout sturdy stems, that keep them 
erect and show them off to advantage. The 
plant referred to is budded on a climbing De- 
voniensis, a capital stock for any of the strong 
rambling sort*, and would, I should think, be 
the very best stock for Marechal Niel, of which 
so many complain, owing to a way in which it 
h«-« of cankering or going off at the union 
between stock and scion. This appears to be 
brought about by the swelling that ocean there. 
None of the stocks that I have seen it on yet 
appear free enough for it. The way in which 
we manage our Gloire de Dijon is, when the 
first flush of bloom is over, to prune it in, or 
rather thin it out severely, and when it breaks 
again, which it quickly does, we lay in the best 
of the yonng wood lootely and let it run as 
long as it will. It is from the buds on these 
shoots that it flowers the following year, and 
few, if any, miss showing blooms. As a standard 
or bush in a bed, Gloire de Dijon is compara¬ 
tively useless, but allowed to grow unrestricted 
on a wall, trellis, or fence, as its nature re¬ 
quires, it will furnish Roses in abundance. To 
have flowers at different seasons it is a good plan 
to have plants in various aspects; those on a 
south aspect are in bloom very early, while others 
in more shady and cool situations succeed them, 
and afford blossoms quite unique in colonr and 
laden with the sweetest perfume. Some we cut 
from a north-east wall last year were superb in 
both these respects; they were of the richest 
fawn colour and fnll of odour, of which Gloire 
de Dijon has as much as any other Rose, and 
perhaps more.—S. 

11397.— Boses weak.— Roses purchased in 
the nursery and dag from the open ground 
would not flower very strong the first year, 
unless they were taken up very early in the 
season, say early in November. Yours seem to 
be very poor indeed. Did yon give them good 
compost to grow in ? The Rose is rather a gross 
feeder, and will not give yon large, ncbly- 
coloured blooms unless it is well fed. The pot¬ 
ting soil Bboald be good clayey loam, the turfy 
part decayed if possible; a fourth part decayed 
horse manure, and for Tea Roses a fourth part 
of peat should be added, and an 8 -inch potful 
of crushed bones to each barrow-load of loam. 
Some saDd may be added if the loam is too 
heavy. Give your plants some weak manure 
water, and keep the leaves free from aphides 
and mildew, and if they are under glass, keep 

them near the light, and give air freely._ 

J. D. E. 


Hints to advertisers— Being a constant 
reader of Gardening, allow me to ask florists 
and seedsmen who advertise in Gardening to 
kindly state in their advertisements the post 
office or the nearest post town in their district, 
so as customers, in sending postal orders or 
postal notes for their plants or seeds, may know 
where to make such payable.— Frank Mur 
RANT, Bristol. 

Ivy on brick work.— “J. A.’* had better nail the 
Ivy to the wall tor the first year or two, and then it it is 
note very smooth wall. It will soon take care of Itself, or 
plant Amj>elopai£ Veltchi instead, which will cling 


, (MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11356 —Gruba in garden. - 5 _ 

Y,” in Gardening of April 12:— What he J. D. E. 
calls a grub is not a grub, but belongs to the 11402.—Black ftmgus.— What you call 

genus Testacellus, or shell slug, the right name black fungus is a sticky substance designated 
of which is Testacella Maugeri. There are two honey dew, and is the excrement of aphides, 
species known, one a native of the sooth of scale, or some insect pests. If you clear the 
France, and the other of the Island of Teneriffe, plants from these pests you will not bare much 
but both are now naturalised in England. It is trouble with the honey dew. Orange trees and 
carnivorous in its habits, burrows in the soil, and Camellias are most frequently affected by it— 
feeds upon worms, the common earthworm being J J) g. 

its special prey, and this it is said to swallow 112 SI.—Packing flowers.—Gather them *ben ii« 

whole ; in fact, I have found them upon several sun U off. put them in water for twe or three how* 
occasions in the act of devouring the earthworm, then pack them so close together that they vfll otf 
It carries a small ear-shaped shell on the hinder mV 

end of it* back, and it lengthens itself to a con¬ 
siderable size. “ Y.” might rest assured that they 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


variety. It is very easy to raise Azaleas from 
seeds, and the plants soon grow to a good size. 
They can be propagated from cuttings, and these 
In reply to | soon make satisfactory flowering plant*.— 


. . . . . . - . . . .,___ Anemones.— A long article appeared In Gudeso* 

will not hurt his plants, in fact they are great on thla lubJect A week or t „o ago.— R. Belton -k u* 
friends to the gardener. I recollect hearing my of volumes of the Garden, commencing at VolJl 
father say that many years ago he received from »°uld fMwer your purpoie better th»n any book wj 
.i iinninfn iki. nf An . know of. In fact we know of no other that would m«f 

the Royal Horticultural Society the sum of one thfl requirements stated.— M Roberts- You had tat* 

guinea, offered for one hundred of the Testa- write to the editor of the article you refer to.— A .%. ^ 
Celia Maugeri for the purpose of introducing —There la no auch book issued that we are sv»re« 

_W Warn ry In some of the earlier volumes of the GARDES lUtivw 

them to the Society s gardens.—W. w kuley, frequently prlnted .— R H Williams - store 4 , 

itnbury. greenhouse plants, price 6s., from the suthor, B.f . , 

Since writing my letter, which appeared wniUms, Victoria Nurseries, yPP er t )i 0 ' lo *‘ y p ( J;^f5 - 
in Gardening of theWlnrt., I have read Giant of th * Vl ” e ' y prlc< h " Eo “ W ! '«• 

Alien', book, “ The Evolutionist, at Large," and Namea of p tont a.-J. rAomirni.-N.idKm m* 

the following extract referring to the snail tribe chatus- Levi.—' Verhascnm nigrum — B. o-Totji ..., 

I think answers my own query : “ You will not sylvestris.— chalks torydali® iuberosa—fis/owj 

fi da Testacella unless you particularly look for 
him, for he seldom comes above ground, being 
a most bloodthirsty subterraneous carnivora, 
who follows the burrows of earthworms as 
savagely as a ferret tracks those of rabbits 
—Y. 

11398. — Hyacinths permanently, „ 

planted.—Hyacinths will do fairly well if left I Orchla maculate.—In gardening iucsmS 


Narcissus moschatus; 8axlfra«s ligulata (pinkl-fi. 
Datns —Bird Cherry (rrunus Paduo)— h. 

Merten®!* vlruinlca ; white Is Corydalis alb*—P* 
Jeff- 1, Aspidistra lurlda varitgats; 2, Autbofl* 
Scherzeiianum ; 3, Cjpripedium barbatum ; 4, FuHOI 

i varlegatum.- J. F Rayner.— Sedum album --* 

1 Davenport.— Vqulsetum arvetse. - D. Jf.-Aocwi W ; 

| nails. - A. L. /..—Next week. t 


best for the first four or five years; after that this variety growing on the banks of Glendun rlm;l» 
they should be lifted and replanted, separating quite distinct from maculata, the fl 'wen s salmon jW 

the hnlha Thev reonire rich. deen. hut lioht I have not gathered one with a white blossom, low , 


They require rich, deep, bat light | M> < 


the bulbs. 

sandy soil. Some sea-sand placed round the g^ien.— 3 ° A.' b' 

roots is beneficial to them. If the offsets ‘ * ' _ 

attached to the bulbs are large and easily 

separated, they may be removed and planted QUERIST 

separately. If the same carefnl attention were 
given to the culture of the Hyacinth in this 
country as in Holland, the importations from 
that country need not be so heavy —J. D. E. 

11392.— Aphides in the garden —When 


I ’-i 


Rules tor Correspondents 
Hons/or insertion should^ cUarlyarA 
on one side Qf the paper only and £ ^3 1 

Letters^elating to business to the 

_ __ __ and address qfthe sender * reoutred, . 

this pest attacks any plants under glass they D , oru , d , e plume to bexaed tn a * 

can, readily be destroyed by fumigating them I 



to any walL— A. Hatcher. 
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■V Google 


particularly rona or noses, ana arras a me they «« > 

young growing shoots in their very earliest answered should be senX to u* again. I 

stages. Syringing with soft-soap and water will Namln ~ plan ta.-Four plants, 
destroy them. Two ounces of soap should be xm at one time, and thu i ojjjM (0 £| 

dissolved in a gallon of rain-water, and the specimen* are sent We do not vn 
plants be syringed vrith it.-J. D. E. 

11399.— planting out Carnations.— cwiaiui ^ 18 ^ 

Your Carnation is doubtless the variety Sou- parcel I 

venir de la Malm&ison. It will grow and T m contervatoryvj 1 

flower if planted out now; but the large, BO m?one kinuli gi^ me agre 
double, delicately tinted flowers are easily in- which U »mo»t a failure! C ,J Jr Wu», Prig i 

jured by wind and rain. If you can grow it not « v en «he common' Gereu hgW i*en 

under glass it will be more satisfactory. It is 

readily propagated by layering, eo that next t s a t»ncy gls** about Hoot deep, lht ^ 

year you might have some to plant out and ii jurlous? The ventilation g<j" ^ y( . fcT ar«jJ 
others to grow coder glass.-J. D. E. 

11400.—Double and single Stocks— »*>s he *ouW 1 
The double varieties can be distinguished from u(re SimJlsntiS ak tsioa j 

the single ones as soon as the flower-bnds can Cape 

be seen. The buds of the single ones are thin by^eipt from a friend at 
and pointed, the double ones are round and full, bulb® labelled & « follow® J. ^ ci '\ y : 

The plants ought to be set out where they are Lachenalia aure®; S.ixi* dwf. v^'. 

to flower long before the buds arrive at that ^^iTurandiflora ; 8. Orelibegidam jn^^^ ,, 
stage. The best way is to plant out rather rSo! Bmn.vlgla ‘I 

thickly, and pull out the single ones as soon as l® a® big a® my head. Of ^w -omeone 
you can discern them.—J. D. E. should do to grow them,xairR- 

requiring no warmth through the spring, summer,’ 1 moth that 1ms attacked the G £ g#r j e ti - 
and autumn, and not more than 60° in winter to Bevel The Gooaebeiry bu®n« ' x 
keep it healthy and vigorous. The Stephanotfs 

sSmmer°Lo r T?3r lr hTit a iv ifiCia L heat dnTiD K tfcc 1 ‘t but without avail, ■«ch a* Tobacco^ ^ i 

summer month* but it ought to have a moist I thickly over them, white heUeb 
heat of from 60° to 70° through the spring, rest- JoHN NlcoL - w „ 0 ^o.-WlU 

ingit in winter at 55°. P g ’ 1 11454.- Setting boUer^^ {r ,f v 

H40g _ Pmnnoo+1«r. a . 1 learned in bollera give brief -jhe cbiei V 

8S n,e h e 8 e^ e 1 io” 0 from n aov iCh t t ° 8ratt A “‘ SfSTtllfbSS-’SS " 

gS trom Strong growing ’ boiler, or to leave a space all ruu 
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the outside u wall u through the centre. 


food. Whenever 


.Horn 


much. I Lep t b '™ 
*!*• them plenty of fresh water 

lite T' 1 V ards hy 7 ^ds— 

liberty of an adjoining field. I had 

n0^oK year x7 March 26 ‘ w ^ich 
n October or November. Last year 

eggs, and taking these at market 
3 expense of food, I had a 
BL“ num * which 1 consider very 
The Andalusian lays the 
some of the common breeds lav 
-Gallub. j 

sore eyes.— Perhaps some reader nt 


Ufli-Spikenard or Nard-I shall be glad to 
WelniarcK-nnUon regarding this plant. Is it grown in CIean and f 
Ighoi ud if <o, in what soil would it be best raised ? They have a 
Dmrtesired btlbs from abroad and would like to besides the 
Wttem Also about the Flenr-delis. Is it grown in ™ 

NtaAuMn wh«t soU? I have seen it tn Spain, and chickens Ol 
BVMdred bulbs from there.—P kasorin os. should lay i 

11C4-Hardy plants for next spring.—When ^ had 2376 

sow the »<*d of Pyrethrums, Sweet pnces and deducting- 

gsB,sad ffa'ldowers, and other hardy plants, that profit of £9 - g 

hni be able to sell the plants in the spring ? Should — 

9**>n in cold frames or fa the open ground ?-A , tor a beginner. 
■MTiLum. * largest egg, but ■ 

cutting.-I have some ver “ 

****** Fern but the fronds always s,.rivei 
■mo after beir g gath-red, even when I steep them for 
any particular way of growing 
WkrcaUbgJ The Maidenhair Ferns bought at the 
fell luti fresh for days.—A mateur. , 

W.-F1T tree Oil -V?‘" B - u « has e.xne 

k . lM * » r '" : I 

•Jrtu sod fruit trees? Likewise, dc 

a-PrlmuiM after fliwerlng.- 

Sis»l T n T r M flna Primn,a3 ?*' - en nn 
. b ‘°° 0 « Ter »liice. There 
nwij, but ihft pl&bto are i 
it Will they be of any ua« if tl 
it soother year)—B ooth. 

flower eeeda. 

oth er sue 

i eucj iijwer oi 

L W4it 1011 treatment 5 


iry fine I V€r y good egga.- 
i shrivel Fowls with e‘ 

2 i!»SS 3 ^te^sr 

contloue dischargli 

-Will someone who has experience I now onVandTs hS whitod^aiJd “thiwi 6 hen house ® 
s on w<ii -i. wi-I over stable anl yarl— W. t’p th y have a good run 

SSSSS£Ss£& - i,!!MS! 

_.-I had in the 

me which have the ca ”*«, and how to prevent ft if future ? - j £ 

healthy lfthe ktadh^n STaMens.-Wili any re , der 

« repotted and garden? also if the^Uv welf°^l? destruct,v ® In a j 

tj , —Opine* r ( 'u-, y lay well, and If they fly over walls ? I 

-If I sow Hepatic; 
ia«.u » nil M \iZZm w ' m m ^ u 8eed D °w >n a col 

ESSaSr 1 * 8 ^- 

Ozsifct snsriSi \°z 

•hould feel 

,b “ 

Bass* 1 ^ 

nffKf ^"hhoutp 

t&VSK? 


uy yo ^ Hearthrugs from the Manufacturers and 
save warehouse and retailer's profit. 

3 NESLEY AND CO. have to hand 24 000 

appear- S£”SSS,%rfS» 
* '* is handaom^lv h!«nrir>st x ^ a on .* by 3 feet wide Each ruR 
may be had iushade to X 0, . ther, che*tcolours, aud 

The deskM wsMn .ib .^ 1 ^ °° lour of °*y»* or »«“«. 
flowers ofaUdiSKi* deluding *™pos. oak leaves, and 
numerous tomSS, tk' mMoary - •«*.other design, too 
ootisge. Ne™r before^n e th ft « r Vi U i Ub e » ,0 a r i. the m * niion or 
was “ucha lar« ^ a ^ he hl,tor ' of the carpet trade 
Price. In ordeTfh^l^h* 0111 ’ rn * offered at treble the 
these beauMful raw. wZ-n. 0 ^^ one ,° r more of 

rhsge free) for ilamouat sUtei ^ *° "" ‘ ddle “ ( °"* 


tea-scenteo roses 

IN POTS FOR THE 

CONSERVATORY. ; 


GAEDENTNa ILLUSTRATED “ COUPON. 

Name... 

Address... 

>r 5 j. 8d., or 68 stamps; three for 8i.. or 98 stamp. 

(Signed) S. NESLEY k 00 


Fine bushy plants coming into fl 

e“‘ a. Ntph.t 

Catherine Mennet, <fec. 

One dozen, distinct varieties 

Two dozen, equally choice 


All P.O.O.'s to be mad9 payable to— 

S. NESLEY & GO 

7, (bminercial Baildings, Heaton 

_ STOCKPORT. 


Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 

IN POTS 

FOR THE OPEN GROUND. 


-A-1. HOMES 

ORCHESTRONE" 


or 26 S tamps. Carriage free. 

i 3* Sample Instrument tent, 
CarrvKje Free with w care- 
J f u P?. Khcted paper discs, 

| fli 


much 

■ - 

■firsnrJSs* 

. P.M. Aaplenlum ^ r de r . “m *' J k ormi «* R o^e bedx, or planting in 
r notft p risk an’l e 6 put oufc at any time w ^hout any 

™'^S'CS S ,'“l Sd'.«uma! “°” r ,rael> ' thrMih) “ t ‘ h » 

distinct and beautiful kinds, 
exS!at?rL re * d 5 rrecom - “J^ndiog such varieties as A. K. Wil- 

t ™' rom * Juh " loa 6d 

--ttsssias ZT::: a r a . 203 ° d - 

Fxfcy, in thirty or m >re dUtiact kinds .. 40a Od 

l£ t ? P ' ~ Eow ought __ 

to (tower through the . 

Jb ’ n< ? cbar « e tor basket or packing when 
oming.-l have f wn ca 9h accompanies order. 

»lj, what stull i p” 

r Catalogue of Boses in Pots,Cle- 

a—Can anvnn matis ftnl1 Climbi "? Plants, Bedding 

s«ddi” J S , ti"«s.t Plants. Si,,,.I. ..’u,., ... 


“ that ^'prwduoeil 

ssa - a. fist ^‘aBSET s: 

Lli r on5 r l ce w 0f tho Orc l he8tron e places it within the reach of 
• be , du11 Wh0,e one ' 8 tovourite melodic 

-XS»Sd'^ °“ ,oUo - each oth » 

llrn e 2fv. e '.^ 0n * 5 a f mon a i8 “ beautifully with the Piano, 
k i,ai,° r violin, and id not affected hy a damp atmosphere 
1 ^Addreas COmpact and ni °ely polished on the outride. 

ARTHUR FOSTER, Secretary, 

The English Orcbestrone Company, 

Works: WOOD GREEN, LONDON, N. 


PRIMULAS I PRIMULAS !! PRIMULAS I! * 

, .Fifteenth year o’ distribution. Williams superb strain 
la 6i. per doz . 10s per 100 ; Cinerarias same price. Package 
an I carriage free for caah with order. Abive are atrone 


Sultry, 

““ ®ooh in 

l“: on^h have tatel r ap- 

[l ^ viu gj v he treatment of 
^re the d b °, Qt three ^les 

C£*:‘ nd 1 » ot e?« ini twenty heDS 

klTiS? 748 eights;* y y r r oand, 

Ik. vT of winter mTu 2 Qe dozea per 
Ij. I hens nre t o„i. y ® ve 0r eggs 

E&^’Sofir’ Antia i“Sn, 

of fic e ^og with warm # f ^ d the 
^8 and Tn^ m food . con- 
E£^i«midLi laa mea l mix^l 


Abive are strong 


:r. 


plants fit tor putting intj 3-iuch pats'-^-JOHN STEVENS* 
The Nnraeries. Coventry _ * 


■S 1 wiU tii«n D ^SLIAS, ladt year’s root^ whioh 
colour if. <• i ® ? 10,1 •* r »er than seedlings; fine mixed 
Vurs^ymoVi g 6 ^* 60 * po4t toee.—GE J. OOOUNlJ k SJN. 

hoalthy and established 
son fi-tfii .1“. 5? 18 in Tarlot y. tl >»‘ will bl )om well this sea- 
early ordiM P <fJ„ do *ij n -'k P ? st frHe A ’ these are very scarce i 
soliated —QE°. COOLING k SON, Ndr- 


niCriONARY OF GARDENING: A Practi- 

U cal EncyclopseJia of Hortion'tnre for Amateurs and 

I Professionals. Exhiustive, Dractioal. magnificently illus¬ 
trated, and invaluable in either small or large gardeas- 
“ Your exeell«nt diotionarv "—W. Robiksoh, Esq, pro¬ 
prietor and editor of The Garden. Gardening Illustrated, 
ka. “No work of the kind could be of man u«e to the 
professional and tke amateur gardener."—PubUc Opinion, 
8peaUl term, to bookseller,, nurserymen, and gardeners. 
London: L. Upoorr Gill, 170. Strand, W O _ 

THE SCARLET CLEMATIS (C. coccinoa), a 

J. truly charming novelty either far climbing up trellis or 


^ortch virietias, magnifioent c 9 lleo- 

—GKORfiK for a penny sUm n 

«KOaaE TEMPLE TON, Rose Merohan t, Prestwick, N.B 
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The Hope Nurseries, Bedale, 

YORKSHIRE. 


Established 1765. 


HENRY MAY 

OFFERS THK FOLLOWING GOOD THINGS 

Margumt* a or Paris Daisies, yellow, atroog plant*, 5*. per 
dozen. 

Marguerite*, white, atroog plant*. 2». per dozen. 

MargO'iites, blue or Pari* Daisy, 3*. per dot. 

Aquiiegiaa or Columbine*— 

,, glanduloaa, blue and white, one-year old plant*, 
3*. per dozen 

Aquilegi* Skinnert, aoarlet and yellow, one-year-old plant*, 
3a per dozen. 

Aquiltgi* chryaantha. yellow, one-year-old plant*, 3a. per 
dozen. 

Pyrethruma, fine for tutting, In G0 fint-rate named varie- 
tiea, 3a per dozen. 

Pentatemona, mixed seedlings one-year-old plants, from a 
good collection of named aorta. 2a. per dozen. 

Panaiea, seedlings, strong plant*, saved Uneat fancy and 
ahow varieties 1 l per dost n 

Daisies, double red. good dump*, 3a. per 103. 

,, double white ,. „ 

Polyanthus, giant strain, mixed, strong plants. 7a. per 100. 

Carnations, seedlingn. one-year-o'd plants, 3a. per dozen. 

Primula oortuaoidea, strong Uoweriog plant*. 2a. per dozen. 

P&uviea for bedding, 7a per luO— Duchcaa of Edinburgh, 
Tory. Cliveden Blue, and Purple. 

Pelargoniums, strong bushy planta (n 4J-lnch pota in bud. 
Bhow, French, and Hpottea kind* including Triomphedo 8t. 
Am and. Dr. Masters, Ac, 8i. per dozen. 

Naaturtium, fine double red satiety (Hermine Graahoff), la. 
per dozen ; also Tom Thumb (crimson), Ruby King. Empress 
of India (dark ertmaon). King Theodore (black), 80 . per doa. 

Heliotropes, strong rooted plants, la per doa 

Fuchuaa. atroog rooted plant*. 2a per dozen, including auch 
aa Arslan she. Edelweiss, Lucy Finals, and American Banner. 

Dahlia*, single, strong seedlings, fine named, la. per dozen. 
„ single pot roots, named 2a. Gd dozen. 

„ flue show and fancy varieties, 3s per dozen. 

Gladiolus, a fine collection of mined kinds,4s. to Gn per doz. 

Hardy herbaceous and a>plne plants, a good collection of 
300 kinds, 3i. dot , 20s per 100 

Asters, Pieooy-fl . from collections, 6d per score. 

Stocks, dwarf. German Ten-week, double. 0d. per score. 

Marigolds, French, selected. Gd. ptr soore, 

„ African, selected 6d per score. 

Musk, sweet-scented. 2s pet dozen. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 

All carriage paid. P 0.0. payable at Bedale. 


1 1IK 

QUEEN’S GARDENER 

Has 95,000 bedding plants, all the best and freest bloomtug 
kinds. Now ready to send out fine, strong, well rooted plants, 
and sure to please anyone that reo'-ives them. 
Geraniums of sort* Fuohslas. 

ALutiloua. Marguerite*. 

Verbenas Heliotrope*. 

Dahlia*, single. Ware's, Oar- Lobelias 

ter’a. and Knight’s strain. Coleus. 

Ageratum. AJuga repeal 

Mesembryautheinum variegatum. Petunias, double and 

single, beautiful strain. 
Calceolaria*. 30 of the above mixed plants, 2r. Cl. po*t fre e 
the cheapest and best lot ever offered. 

J. DIBBENS, 

WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 

9, Harcourt Road, Brockley, Kent 

"PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and 

L Somerset. Beet tims to pant. Instruction book for 
making rockery, planting Ferns, he., with each 5i. order 14 
named varieties, 6*. per 125; parcel post. 30 good plants, 
5s. 6d Two choice FILMY FERNS (Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgccsu and uuilaterale), 2s per foot, free 1000 varie¬ 
ties, British and Eiotic Ferns. Catalogues 2d. Established 
25 years — K GILL Lodging-house Keeper Ljrnton. Devon. 

in onn coleus the beat 

L\Jy \J varieties No two alike. Eight good cut¬ 

tings la.; named kinds, 3d each, post frea Cash with order 
—J. B 8TANSER, Croft Huuse, Shirton le Steeple, xda 
Llnoolu. _ 1385 


PARNAT10N8 AND PICOTEKS, Carter 1 #, 

Daniels', and Cannell's superb strains, 12, 2* Gd.; 24. 
4s. 6d ; Pinks of above strains, 12, 2s ; 24. 3«. id : Pansies, 
superh prize show and fancy, blotched, striped, quadnoolor. 
*c . 12. Is Gd.; 24, 2s 9d. ; 12 Carnations 12 Picoteea, 12 
Pinks, and 12 Pansies for 7s. 6d. All are large healths plant*, 
for immediate effect, free packing guaranteed — J. SYLVES¬ 
TER, Idl e, Bra dford. 

POLYANTHUS AND AURICULAS, show 

A and alpine. 12 for 2*.; smaller, 12 Is ; coloured Prim- 
ro*w. Including Crimson Beau ty. II. 2s , all free , aa above 

RO HARDY PLANTS for 3s. 6d.,free,mcluding 

Carnations. Ac , as above advta , also Aquiiegiaa, 
Daisies, Ac - J ftYL V KS TKR Idle, Brad ford 


OINGLR DAHLIAS.—100 varieties to choose 
from. List one sump. 12 varieties 2a. Gd.; 24.5s ; 31 
a. fid , named Ware s, Cannell's, and Carter a »trams. 12' 
Is. 9d ; 24. 3s ; 100, 10s. 6<L. mixed, or separate. All are large' 
fcealih? planta, from cold fume, fr ee m ihote 

D KAUTIEUL CLIMBERS.—Dol.cho# Lab 

-L2 Lab (violet), Japanese Honeysuckle, beaut ful reticulated 
foliage, Passiflura cu-rules, blue. and Mandevilla suaveo- 
lens beautiful whit*, (lower, the four, 2#.. free as above 
Flow r seeds. 24 varieties in piotorial packets, with cultural 
directions, 2*. 

MIGNONETTE Golden Queen, Mile#'Spiral. 

» New White, packet of each Is.; Marigolds, 
African, FrenctnOapa, and Meteor, packet of each, Is ; Nas¬ 
turtiums Klug Theodore, Ruby King, King of Tom Thumb*, 
,udi *; 6 *»rie‘ie* 1* «L ; mixed, per dor 

Nicotians afflnls. Lord 
Beaconsfleld W. E Gladstone, HulUn. Double White and 
i °?, n “ D » the, ?J? a “ I packet of each 1* 61 ; 
6 uneiiee K?t*rlutiD|p, It. ; 12 of oroamenittl Ortitoi 2a 
tunisis, II varieties. 2s —J. SRLYESTEIL 


6. Is.: hardy perei 
Idle, Bradford. 

Digitized by 


Google 


MOW READY.—New and Interesting cata- 

-*-v logue of Pansies and other florists flowen. port free, 
- - — -i bTrh, — 


logue 
for 1 stamj 
Gardena. 


ids, gratia to 
Leek. Staffs. 


purchasers.-Wk. BAND! 


tlOLLY FOR HEDGES, 12 to 15 in., 25#.; 15 to 

il 18 in , 35*. ; 18 to 34 in.. 50a. per 100. Forest list con¬ 
taining heights and prioes of well grown Quick, Ash. Larch, 

a ruoe. Pines, Oaks, Underwood, etc., free — RICHARD 
1TH A CO.,Nurserymen aud Seed Merchant*. Worcester. 


chants. Worcester. 


100 . 
free — 
Mer- 


TTUGHES, Gardener, \\ ilmilow, c*n supply 

J-L the upw Evergreen Edging Plant for Uarden Walks at 
Id. per yard. Sample, four rtamp*. Primroses. 6s. 1000. 

Order* 1 1 free. _ 

OHAW S CELEBRATED MAN UKti for 
(lower, fruit, sod kitchen gardens, also special for Rorei 
and Vine*.—DAVlD BUAW A CO., Clayton, near Man 

eh-j ter.__ 

\J ERBANA8.—Well rooted, beat varieties, 
V scarlet, white, purple, pink. 1*. dozen, >5 la 91 60 3i , 10 J 
6s. FiugleDahlias, choicest Dinned variuties.slrong plant* from 
single pot i, 5s. dozen ; seed lima from tioeat known strain, 
la. dozen. Petunias, showy mixed colours, fid. dozen; 
Lobelias. 3d. . Golden Pyrethruma, 31. all free-LAWS 
AM> »ON. Beec’es Nurseries. 


EVERYONE WITH A GARDEN 

Should grow the following good plants, sure to glv* 
•atufaction : — 

ANEMONE jkDonioa alba. 4 plant* 2c ; per dozen 5*. 

ANEMONE •ylveatris, similar to the former, but dower* io 
spring, 4 plant*'for 2c 

PINK Mrs. Minkina, splendid white Clove-scented, 4 for 2c ; 
per dozen. 6a 

DAISY, beautiful variegated-loareA 3s. per dwten. 

DAISY, the rare Hen-aud-cbtcken, 8s. per dozen. 

DA1S1E *>, 12 in fi fine varieties for 2c 6d 

1) All LI AM, 12 see Ring single in 12 varieties. Is. fid. 

M Y OS OTIS paluatria semperflorens, cow perpetual (lowering 
Forget-me-not, 4 for Is 0L 

I have still a few tingle Tuberous BEGONIAS (mixed colours) 
on band to clear, strong tubers 4i psr dozen. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTi the best that money 
can buy, 21 fine sort* 7 1 . Ad ; 5) dittr. 12 *. 6d.; all free 
R. MARIES, FtorUt, L ythtin. 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of strong plant#, 

O Choice ilrgle Dahliia. all coicura, mixed, la 3J per 
dovenj, Geranium r, best varieties la. fid. per dozeu. Fuchsias, 
Mrs. Rundle included, 2s. dor., 5 dozen of the above 5* free, 
with testimonials. — H. LOADER, Florist. 27, Kenthous* 
Road, Bydenh am._ 


THE “EASY-' LAWN MOWER. 

WITH ALL THK LATEST 1M- 

1‘Ki'VKM ENTS. 

Hat au open Steel Roller 
which, with careful construc¬ 
tion In other parts, enable* 
a child to work n 20 inch, 
ami a man n 40 inch Machlue. 

Apply for Hat to any Iron¬ 
monger or Seedsman or di¬ 
rect to the Sole Licensees 

HELIO, SONNE NT HAL A 
CJ., «6, Queen Yictoria St., 
London, K.C. 



. - ^ A A. A. A. A A. A. * 


Book ut Testimonials and Price List 

Post free on application. 

=1 


jasra 



21, H0LB0RN VIADUCT, LONDON. 

r.-rrr>-r rrr'-rr >- >- >- >-r>->- .-r,)- 


IU relieve ana care RHEUMATISM, SCIA¬ 
TICA, LUMBAGO, GOUT, KIDNEY DIS¬ 
EASE. EPILEPSY, PARALYSIS, L f, SS OF 
NERVE POWER, INDIGESTION, CON 
BTIPATION, etc. 

THE ELECTR0PATH1C BELT 

Is the GREATEST BOON THAT HAS EVER BEEN 
OFFERED TO SUFFERING HUMANITY, and Ita 
Cheapness place* It within the reach of all. 

Kent Boat Free on Receipt of 21a., payable to 

C. B. HARNESS, 

Pall Mall Electric Association, Lim. 

21, BOLBOKN VIADUCT, LONDON. 

Send Size round the waist when ordering the BELT. 
Write for Book of Testimonials and trice List, sent 
post free on application. 

pVERY - MAN - HIS OWN TINKER.-Solder- 

JJ lug Tools, With accessories and Instructions by paroels 
M.—THE NATIONAL TOOL DF.POT, * 


C 


>irm Ingham. 


“Gather honey from your flowsa" 


NEIGHBOURS 

Celebrated BEE-HM 

For taking Roney with nith* 
rifstruo»ior of the See* 
Philadelphia ExMbUio* 11% 
Paris EakibitU*. 1878 
Threw Silver Medals sod sen- 
ral other* awarded to 
GEO. NEIGHBOUR* 8038 
for their improved 

Cottage Bee-hive, 

Aa originally introdaerd j 
them, working 3 Bril Giaan 
or Tray of Sectional Sopcn, a 
neatly and strongly mad* tf 
Straw It baa Txrm Wiadovt 
in the Lower Hive. 

This Hiv* will be focal to 
possess many practical adno 
tages, and la more saaj tf 
management than aay othr 
that has bee^ introduced. 
Price com pi*.e .. £1 15 B 

Stand for ditto .. 0 HI I 



From which the Comb* can bo removed *1 I— 
whilit surers are un This Hive afford* remarkable fi 
for manipulation, because the frame* can alto b* tik«n« 
from top aa with other Frame Htvee, aod at the tame U* 
affoids great opportuulty for full inspection, having (k* *• 
three sides, closed with shutter*. 

"THK AFIARY," by Alfred Nkiohbour, 5*.. postsfj 
Vi. Catalogue of Improved Hive* and Appliance*, vul 
drawings and price*. Two Stamp*. 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR 4 HONS, 127, High Holbore, 1 
- ~ LW. 


and 149, Regent Street \ 


£ 



"PORTABLE GREENHOUSES.—Le»»-to, 

L by 4 feet 3 inches, £5; Span-roof, 8 rest by I f*et & 4 
All painted and glazed omplete. Catalogue fit*-# 
BRUIN. Bolvoir Street. L elofUr. _ J 

PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for V#H« 

Ll com and Weakness, fi* Knee 0a|4 
lagging*. Anklets, 3a fid. 4a Ladks_A> 
doi.iinal Belt*. 7s. 6d. Hallway acd Ip 
Convenience, 12a. fid. Shoulder Broca, 4k 
prevent atooping. Moc-main Ropturv tn* 
(no spring*), 12a fid. Buspenaory Bandag*! 
—^ Cottun, poet free, 2a. 9d ; Bilk, la M. id 
Truaa for Pile*. 12a. fid. Bonofrona for Deafncaa kJ® 
Crutchea 5e Female attends ladlea Ilinstratio?!, M 
itampv —MILLIKIN 4 LAWLEY, 168. Stra nd, Las**# 2 

> - ciMPaovioa_ /RED 

V V* r,"-- \RUBBER , 

1 CARDEN 1 

-tASin T .• l lUiA 'J I,HOSE. I 

n 

IferVCi:, 



r 


HOSE! HOSE HOSE!!! 

PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN BOSS 
Last* four time* as loDg as ordinary white vuloaatosd I 
Stands severe Government tests, thus proving snpeTKTt 
quality lighter in weight, greater in strength, aod eks 
in the long run than any other bocefor garden u*e Ae 
stiondent write*—" I have had a length of your Bed Bu 
Hose in use nine years, and it is now as good as# 
Samples and priced catalogue of hose, garden engine* 
fitting* free. 

MERRY WEATHER & SONS. 

Fir* Englee aud Hose Maker*. G3. Long Acre, Loadca. * 


TONGA 

THE SPECIFIC FOR 

NEURALCIA 

Original from 

PENN STATE 


In bottle* et 
2s. 9d., 4a. & 
and 11a 
Bold every 
where. 

1 
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QARDEJflMG ILLUSTRATED 


WORTH KN0WIN6. 

WHAT ? 

Why. that all plants MBt out by us are guaranteed to gtve 
■ttbetioo; U not found so, money at onoe retained. The nn- 
JaoMnUaned plants ere nil selected from n large number of 
varieties. and will be found the beet In each class 
4 Splendid new Fuchsia*, ratted by Hr. O. Fry: Hr. Glad¬ 
stone, Mrs. Langtry, Hr. Fawoett, and White Unique, 
to each, the set 7s. See catalogue. 

II Best tingle and double Fuchsias. iooluding'Mn. Bun d le 
and Ethel Fry. the best double white, 3a. 2d. 

13 ditto, from store pots, well rooted. 2a. id. 

10 ditto, from single pots, 10a ; 35. 5i fid. 

13 Best single Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 9d. 

11 Bast double do., 3s. 9d. 

11 Best double Ivy-leaf da, inainsim Jeanne d'Are, the 
beet new double white, 4a. 

6 Beautiful Lan tanas, la 8d. 

11 Lobelia Improved magnifioa. grasd bedder, la 3d. 

13 d& White Queen, beet white, la 3d 
6 of George's new Abutilona Sa fid. 

13 Meet do, 3a fid. 

IS Nicotians affinls easy to grow, sweet soented, free growing, 
enmne’s plant, la 4d. 

3 asch Musk, Harrison's Variegated, and Giant, la 3d. 

U Begonias, dry tubes from Laing’s strain, 3a Od.; large da, 

13 Troretfum Fireball, acarlet climber, la fid. 

11 Beat named fringed and striped Petunias. 4a id. 
110aloeolariaaoldenGem.la3d.and laid. 

11 Single Petunia nans compaota, only S inches high, free 

flowering. 3b id. 

13 da, hybridised with the beat double (we anticipate some 
bea utifu l varieties}, 3a ML 

12 Agenktama in four bast dwarf varletiee, la 2d. 

12 OsMjnts of the beautiful new single Ohrjwuthemnm, 

13 Choi c e Chrysanthemum*. 3a 2d.; root'd outtinga 2b. Sd. 

13 Bjbtaummer flowering Chrysanthemums, 4a ; rootedcufc- 

3 Mm? distinct Heliotropes, White Lady, President Gar¬ 
field, and Swanley Giant, la 2d. 

( Marguerites, including the Blue, la fid. 

I Blue Marguerites, la 4d. 

12 Beautiful tingle Dahliaa dry tuber a 3a fid. 

r *^l to pot on, la flL 
12 Best double show and fancy, 3s. 2d. 

I Beat Fompone Dahliaa la 8d. 

in free toreaah with order. P O O. payable Loampit Vale, 
Catalogue free. 

JONES & NORTH 

HOPE HUR8ERV. LEWI8HAM. 

TAfcBON & SON beg to stats that their plants 
J are sent free by poet or rail tor cash wish order. We are 
I all times willing to refund money if plants, on arrival, are 


/I OLDEN FEATHER, very good plants, Is. per 

vf 100. or la 9d. per SCO; carefully packed inboxes; poet 
ree.-AHA.TEUR, the Lodge, Chester-leStreet Durham. 

JAMES LOOMES 

Begs to offer the following plants for sale, peeked in damp 
moss in tin or wooden boxea 
FUCHSIAS.—A oolleetion second to none in the Untied 
Kingdom, oorcprising, amongst many others, the following : 
Aurora superba—Gtneral Garfield — Gerard — M instrel— 


i Trumpeter- Gipsy Queen—Mia Randle—Tower of London 
—Crimson Globe—Kreeta Von Novelty-Mrs H. Caunell— 
John Bright—Adine—Minerva— Snowcloud—Mrs. Welsh— 
Proseipice—Graceful — Nobilis — Surprise—Paris Horde— 
MonaFUlon-WhiteGiant-Egeria-Ortierion-Abd-el-Kader 
—Dr. Grevanx—Hercules—Lucy Finnic— B. of the West— 
Jules Honge—Spitfire—De Montelivet— President—Kings- 
bnryana—Hiss Farren—Splendens—Duchess of Sutherland— 
Ekgans— Mdm Gallic Marie—Memphis—Striata perleota— 
Master Long field—British Queen—Galatea—Empress of Ger- 
5^ y ~. AT . aJ * oche — Tom Thumb—Lustre—Mrs. Marshall— 
White Avalanche—Michael Sauser—Jason—Souvenir de Cbis- 
*ick—Beauty of Swanley—Joseph Roaaine—Lady Heytcs- 
Wonderful — Perfection—Criterion — Petrel—Earl of 
Beaoonsfield—Blushing Bride-Marvellous—Sir Ooutts F. 
Lindsay—Resplendent—Bland’s New Striped—Obastlty—Pa¬ 
triot—Puritan*—Noveau Masterdont —Charles Blano—Reins 
dec Fees—Olarinda—Eolipse—LizaieVidler—Sunny—Gerald 
Startler—Imperial—Grand Duohees Marie—Nestor—Swan lev 
Gem—Perfect Cure—Jules. Fen y—Wave of Life—Compaota 
superba, Ao.. Ac. 

All the above are in stock, and are well-rooted, splendid 
Plante and well hardened. Price—my selection which will 
include many of the beat and new sorts, now being charged 
at la each—2s fid. per dozen, or purchaser’s selection, 12 
vara, 4s. I guarantee them true to name and carriage free. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, ineludiog the choicest exhibition 
varieties of the Japanese and other sorta Strong plants 
from pots, la per do sen, carriage free. The following will 
show that the collection comprises some of the newest and 
beat varieties in cultivation: Alfred Salter—Antoneill— 
Aurea multiflora—Bronze Jar din dea Plantes—Cherub— 
Christine — Dr. Sharp—Dr. Masters—Elaine—Ethel-Fair 
Maid of Guernsey—General Bainbridge—Golden Queen— 
James Salter-Jardln dee Plantes—Lady Blade-Lady Tal- 
found—Mrs Dixon-Mr*. G. Bundle—Mrs. Forsythe—Nil 
Desperandum—Peter the Great—Priooe Alfred— Prinoe of 
Wales—Prinoese of Wales—Queen of England—Venn*, Ao. 

Amateurs will be thoroughly satisfied with my selection. 

PHLOX, Perennial, strong rooted cuttings in variety from 
a carefully selected collection, all colours, os. per doaen, 6 for 
lb. WL These are most excellent for out bloom. 

COLEUS (80 varieties).—Now ready, good plants of my well- 
known A1 varieties, which for colour and habit are unsur¬ 
passed. 2b. per dxaen, 6 far Is. 3d. 


NEW THINGS 

FROM 

STUA RT & ME IN’S. 

All the articles offered by ni are of the very beat quality, 
the very lowest mice, and will give purchasers the greatest 
satisfaction All catalogues gratis and free by poet. All 
Seeds, Ao., delivered free on receipt of postal or poet office 
orders. __ 

XTEW DOUBLE PETUNIAS. — These are 

amongst the finest subjects for the amateur's green¬ 
house, or as window plants, giving a large supply of richly- 


t all times willing to refund money if plants, on arrival, are 
stmtiafaotOTy^and^aooording to advertisement.—Millfield 


SINGLE DAHLIAS (Ware's superb strain). 
* splendid mixed varieties, strong healthy plants that will 
bwar well and make a grand display all through the summer 
sd autumn month*; 8 for 2s , 12 for 3s 9d, free.—OASBON 
OQN. Millfleld. P e ter boro’. _ 

STUN l A HYBRID A GRAND1FLORA.— 

1 Splendid large, free flowering variety ; Beoary’s unsur- 
■w strain, magnificent ooloun, strong plants, 12 for 

.fid.. free —CARBON A SON, Millfleld, Peterboro. _ 

jrERBENA HYBRID A, from the choicest 
' mixed varieties. Beaary’s strain greatly pleated all our 
Wlendld variety of colours, 12 for Ss. 8d., 
m.—OASBON A 8QN. Mill field Nii^aerie*, Peterboro’. 

OBELI A (Blue) Crystal Palace compaota, or 
I speclo«a. strong, weli-hardenel plants, 12 for la 3d., 
tor Is. Pyrethram Golden Feather (fol. laclutatti), the 
amfnlemt-leaved variety from cold frame, 25 for la 6d. 
■40a Naokinsnris (foL laetnelts). splendid dark foliage 

JlMQLUS Duplex Hose-in-Hose, quite i 

u. novelty, splendid double variety, very sweet and showy, 
■a ©old frame many showing flower, 6 for Is. 9<L, 13 for 
31. free. —OASBON A SON. Peterboro'. __ 

RWARF French Poppies.—These plants make 
' a garden without trouble; grow anywhere; char in¬ 
to ■hade*, trim open ground 25 for Is. fid., 

a—OASBON A SON. Millfleld Nursery, Peterboro*. 

TOCKS AND ASTERS from finest imported 

stocks; tall, pyramidal, or dwarf Asters, tall or 
«arf Victoria Chrysanthemum. Truffauts Pseony-flowered 
■tostion, ©tc. The abore varieties, mixed, 25 for Is. 81., 
12 tor U 31,25 for 2a 3d., 
|toea —O ASBON A SON, Florists, Aa, Millfleld Nursery, 

'titALYPTUS GlGBUlCs (Bine Gum), 

I •ommanly called Fever Plant, the best disinteotant you 
»A r ° n f' f rom cold 

ma.fi for 2a.. 12 for to 61- 0 Ad BON, Peterboro 1 . 
jfl^NOhl£TT£, Golden Queen and Pearson’s 
for bedding or pot culture, 
■adid spikes of bloom, delieiously soented. strong, ftom 
m i ground. S3 for la fid.; 60, to. fid., (tea-OASBON 
VDOfD, 


mmm 


GERANIUMS, for the conservatory or window, f varieties, 
food, 2s.. 13 30. fid. 

DAHLIAS, single and double varieties, from aa unsur¬ 
passed strain of true florists* flowers, similar to those sent 
out last year, 6 of eaoh 3b. 3d 

COTTON, Sea Island and Georgia, for greenhouse or win¬ 
dow culture, 4 plants for la 
MUSK HABRISONL 6 for la, IS for la 8d. 

OOBONILLA GLAUGA, BEGONIA RUOKERL BE¬ 
GONIA PARVIFLORA and FUOH8IOIDES. 3d. —ch 
^PABSION FLOWERS, good plants, blue, 9d. eaoh. 2 for 

HELI OTR OPE, 8 for la ; Eupatorium reparians, 3 for Is, 
AURICULAS, Alpine, from ohoice strain, 12 for 3a 
NICOTIAN A AF FINIS, Soented Tobaooo plant, 3 for Is. 
SALVIAS— Heeri, dulde, splendena anguatlfolia, Ao 
3 strong plants Is. 

MARGUERITES (Paris Daisies), white, 12 for la 
BALSAMS, Camellia and Rose flowered, from a Select 
strain. 8 for la 

CYCLAMEN penfamm, 12 one-year-old plants 3s. Sd., fine 
stain_ 

WHITE DOUBLE PINKS, beautifully soented, 13 for 
la 6d- 

ART1LLEBY PLANTS, 3 for la ; these make splendid 
table plants. 

ACACIAS, Julibriam (Si-k tree). Fern-like, 3 for la 3d. 
TOMATOES, lame red (good);*) for la, 50 foe to. 
VERONICA salioifolia 3 for la 
CANNAS, 9 varieties for 3s.. 2 var. la 
TRADESdANTIA (2 varieties) 4 for la 
TROPjEOLUM HERMINE GRABHOFF (Double Nas¬ 
turtium for greenhouse), 6 plsuts 9d. 

BRTOPHYLLUM OALYOINUM.—Interesting plant; a 
leaf suspended in the air will produce young plants, la each; 
Thick orntmental folisge. 

VIOLETS (The Osar), extra strong plants la 9d. per doa; 
these are very floriferoua. 

J. L has oonfldenoe that the above prloee win compare 
favourably with others; to. worth will be sent tor 5s.; 13a 
worth for 10a Orders under la oannot be executed, as the 
boxes and postage cost at least 6d. 

The Nurseries now comprise upwards of 5000 square feet of 
glass, situate on 54 aerea 

. JAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.S., 

THE NURSERIES, WHITTLESEY, NEAR PETERBORO* 

Greenhouse Bulbs. 

PANCRATIUM CARIB^EUM, the best variety, 

J. large white fragrant flowers, 25a per 100. Amaryllis 
grande, easily flowered. 25s per 100. Zephyranthes tubis- 
patha, white sweet-soented flowers, 15a per liO. The trade 


pw SHOW PEN TSTBMON 8.— Splendid, 

*" large-flowering varieties; will give a grand displsy of 
the most brilliant oolonrs from August till November: in 
valuable for autumn exhibitions, (strong plants of the beet 
new varieties to nsma 4s. and 6a per dozen, free.—STUART 
A MEIN, Kelso, Sootland. 

KTEW ZONAL PELARGONIUMS.—A meat 

-Lv improvement has been (ffected in these, both in use of 
pip and tiros. We offer the best new varieties of ail oolouis 
and noted ihow kinds in strong, autumn-*truck potted 

S lant*. Sd., Is., and la 6d. each, carefully packed and free.— 
TUART A MiKiN, Kelso. Scotland. 


-LI large quantity of handsome cut flowers are required 
which will stand well in waiter and without fading, these 
beautiful and easily-grown hardy perenn als should be exten¬ 
sively grown. Choice new named varieties of every shade of 
colour. 4a per dozen: 20s. per 100, free. Plant now to bloom 
t his season.—STUART A MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. __ 

fjflOICE HARDY PERENNIALS from feed. 

v —We offer collections of really choice varieties, mostly 
very sweetly soented, and all exoellent for cut flowers. Sow 
now in open air and transplant in July to flowering quartern. 
12 varieties (finest), 5a; 24 varieties. 7s. 6d : 50 varietiea 10a 
100 varietiea I5» . free.—STUART k MKIN, Kelso, Scotla nd. 

STaPELIa BUfONAA.— This punt, which 
IJ oan be grown In a greenhouse if kept on a shelf near the 
glace, has, we believe, the Oisrit guiihed honour of being the 
ugliest In the whole vegetable kingdom; sdd to that the 
smell, whloh is on a oar with the colour. It is oalied the 
“ Toed Flower,” and is well named: an undoubted curiosity. 
la each, free.-STUART A MEIN, Kelso, Sootland. _ 

HARNATION 8EED, extra choice, Baved from 
w the beet double flowera These are of Immenee value 
where large quantities of out flowers are requited. Their 
profuse flowering, rich colours, delicious perfume, and long 
noting power render them quite indispenssbla Sow from 
May to August in rich soil, and transplant in October, la. 
2s. 64, 5 j.. and 10a per paeket, free.—STUART A MEIN, 
Kelso, Sootland. 


-L eveiy garden where winter flowers are in request a few 
of these should be grown for their exceeding beauty and fra¬ 
grance. Treat as above, but transplant into pot* snd remove 
to greenhonse In Ootober. Easily grown. Is., to. 6d. f 5a.. and 
10s. per packet free.—STUART A MBJN, Kelso, Scotland. 

WOT TOO LATE YET!-All the seeds and 

A1 plants advertised in these columns ore eHU s» It had, 
but as we have new things to offer t*ete anno* noemeets are 
withdrawn. Catalogues of florists’ flowers snd other plants 
now ready. -STUART A MEIN. KfibA Scotland 
T*HE LYON LEEK.—In answer to numerous 

•L inquiries, we beg to csy tbst plants of this msgnifloent 
show Leek will be ready, if weather keeps mild, about tbe 
middle of Mav. Orders booked before that time will be exe¬ 
cuted first Is per score, post free—STUART A MEIN, 
Kelso, S c otland. _ 

DOSES ! ROSES 1! ROSES 111—On own roots, 

Av to dear ground, six named varieties in vigorous health 
3s. 9d. dozen; Bengal Boses, fine bushes 3s. 3d. dozen. 
Bouvardia HunrboldtL four Is. 2d.: Bignonia radleans 
three la 2d.; Chimonanthus fr»grans, three la 2d.; Clematis 
montsna, three Is. 2d.; Cydonla japonioa, three la 2d. 
Forsythla viridiesims, three Is. 2d. ; Plumbago Larpentw 
three la 2d.; Hydrangea 2boa Hogg, pure white, three 
la td.: Jasm inn m, white, three la 2d.: ditto yellow, four 
la Sd. All oarrisge paid.—HENRY ajtd CO., Hohner Nur- 
ee»y. Amersham. Bucks._ 


wax-like berriea three Is.; Deutzla (double), foot Is.; Sweet 
Bay, four la 2d.: Primula japonioa, fine flowering plants, 
four Is. Sd.; Aquilegia glandulosa true, three la 3d.; Climb¬ 
ing Roses, four la 2d. AU carriage paid.—HENRY AMD 
OO., Holmer Nursery. Amersham. Bucks. _ 

npUBKROUS BEGONIA BULBS (started) 

A f'om blooms 5 inches across, three la 3d. ; Si. fid. dot.; 
Cloves, white and crimson, four Is. 2d. ; 3s. doa; double 
white Campanula, double yellow Potentula, Mule PiDks, 
Achillea Ptarmloa 11 -pi, all to. doz ; six la 9d.; Vinca major, 
•lx la : Yloca variegata, four la ; Lobelia cardinally SDlen- 
dena flowering orowna four Is. 2d. ; double white Rookete, 
four If. 2d.: yellow Paris Daisie*. three la 2d. ; white do., 
four la id All carriage free -HENRY A CO., Holmer Nur- 
seey. Amervham. Backs. 




OMATO PLANTS.-Early Large Red.Carter s 

Gnenaace. and the Trophy, three beet varletiee for 
enhooM or open ground, strong healthy plants. 8, Is 3d.; 
fs 3d., free.—CAB BON A BON. Millfleld. Peterboro’, 

Vegetable marrow plants.—L on 


HUHI 


•• climber, also very effective se a pot plant, its 
bine flower* making ti quite attractive, etron 
A SON. Millfleld.! 


Special Cheap Offer. 

H ALCEOJ ARLA GOLDEN GEM, very strong 

Va plants, 6a per 100, or 60s. per 1000: Lobelia pomila 
magnlflea (true from cutting], 6a ; strong stuff, 3a fid. per 
100. or 20a per 1000. Terms cash with order.—G. ASHEN- 
DEN A 8ON8, Bat and Ball Nursery. Gravesend. 




Siskins, Moorne S inches across, quite hardy. Plants 
natrons. ?«- per droen, by rail; smaller, 4a. to, and to! 

mm ‘ n 


DEN A 80NS. Bat and Ball Nursery. Gravesend. 

120 Bedding 1 Plante for 6a. 

& ASHEN DEN A SONS offer their cheap 

• loxei of plants, pontainlng sixty Geraniums various 
ooloun, including Gold and Silver-leaf, twenty Bine Lobe¬ 
lia, ten Oaloeoiariaa ten Fuohsiaa ten Verbenas, ten Helio¬ 
tropes, for to, or sixty for to. 6d. Post free 6d. and 9d extra. 
P.O.O. with order. The above cnilections gave great sail*- 
faetien last year, we reoeiring numerous testimonials.—Bat 
and Ball Nursery, Gravesend. 

P R short time only.—50 clearance packets of 
FJVOWBB SEEDS, is., post free —A ALLEN, The 
Dell, Woburn, Beaconsfleld. 





Digitized 


Qoi <ol( 


JAMES' HALL, MANCHESTER. 

VI —Grand Exhibition of Hardy Plants eommenciDg on 
Friday, May 30, and following days. Wanted to buy 
flowering effective hardy plants for above, part money given 
upon agreement, remainder uDon d* livery, every subjtot to 
be exhibited in the name of those who supply them. Every 
convenience will be siren to persons who wish not to sail, 
but exhibit.—J, F. JOHNSON, Secretary. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 










































GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 


Extracts from Testimonials.— “ Your packing is A L“— 
‘Well pleased with what I hare had from Mr. Omen for the 
laet three years.’'- ‘Quality beyond expectation.“-“Find*four 
plants beet suited tor an amateur.”—“Much better than I 
got from any other nurseries.” 

John Green’s Rooted Cuttings. 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE , 3d POO. payable at 
Norwich. Carriage paid jor cash with oracr. 

New Single Chrysanthemums, The Flower of the Year, great 
favourites In the drawing rorm rates, 4 distinct vare., ?s 6d. 
New White Chrysanthemum, Lady Selborne ; it is eertainly 
the loveliest white variety you evfr saw; highly recom¬ 
mended; 2 for lsj 4 new vars.,2a., including Lady 8elborce. 
New Fuchsias—The ret of 6, as sent out hy Mr. Lye. the 
champion Fuchsia grower, 4s. 6d.: also Mrs. Rundell, Is. 
each; Edelweis, 9d. each; Lord Wolseiey, Is fid. each; 
Monument, Is each ; Marvellous, 1s each. 

New Fringed Petunias —My strain ef these is, perhaps, the 
best that was ever offered. Twelve. 3a ; large flowering 
Petunias, very fine 12. Is. Double Petunias 3 Is. 94 
Nicotians affiois, the moat exquisite scented flower in culti¬ 
vation, a rival to the St-pbanotis, grow either in garden or 
greeuboure, 6d. each ; 3 Is. 3d. ; 6. 2«.; 12, 3*. 

Nf w Geraniums for pot culture ; the set of 12, as sent out by 
Mr. Pearson, the noted Geranium raiser, 10a. 6d.; 6 very 
fine selected v«*rs., 3s. 

Four novfltie: (Geraniums),Princevs Stephanie, Is.; Wykaerli, 
Is. 6d., Golden Jewel, Is.; Mrs. Parker, Is. 3d.; the sit of 
four, 4s. 

single Dahlias, the very 3 Abutilons Is. 
test named varieties, 6s. 3 Artillery f lauts Is. 

6 tingle Dahlias 3a 6 vuriffr.Ved Geraniums Is. 

6 mixed single Dahlias ls.Cd 12 Scarlet Vesuvius 2s 
3 White Queen 2s. 12 White Vesuvius 2s. 

1 scarlet CaotusDablia 94 3 Distinction Is. 

12 Christine Pink 2s. 


1 scarlet CaotusDablia 94 3 Distinction Is. 

1 white Cactus Dahlia 94 12 Christine Pink 2s. 

1 Dahlia, Glare of the Gar- 12 double Vesuvius 2*. 
den (small Cactus-like 12 Gold-leaf 2s. 6<L 
bloomM 9d ; 3, 2s. 12 Brorze 2s. Cd. 

1 double Floret Dahlia 9d. 12 mixed 2i 


6 show and fancy Dahlias 6 scented-leaf 2b. 


2s. 3d. 6 Ivy-leaf ?s 

6 Pom pone or bouquet 6 Ivy leaf, very select, 2« 64. 

Dahlias 2s. 3d. 12 Palo* olarias, Golden G« m, 

3 pretty white Pompone 2s 

Dahlias Is 6d 4 white Paris Daisies Is. 

6 exhibition Fuchsias 2s. fd. 3 yellow Pa> it Daisies Is. 

6 decorative Fuchsias Is. 6d 2 H alien major, large white 

3 Fuchria procumbens la. Paris Da<*y Is. 

3 Baby Fuchsia* Is. 2 blue Paris Daisies (Aga- 

6 large flowering Chryran- thea) Is. 

themumsls 6d. 6 herbaceous Phlox 2s. 3d. 

6 Japanese Chrysanthe- 6 Halvias (all different) 3a. 

mums Is. fid. 6 show and fancy Pelaigo- 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe* niums2s. 

mums Is. fid. 6 regal or fringed ditto 4s. 

6 esr’F-fl'wering Chrysan- 2 scailet Muik Is. 

theroums Is fid. 12 Irbelia Emperor Wil- 

6 splendid Gloxiniis 2s 3d liam Is. 6d. (the best blue) 
6 tuberous Hegomas 2s 3d. 12 Lobelia (white) 1*. fid. 

3 perpetual Begonias Is 6d 2 Anemone japouica alba Is. 
€ splendid new Coleus, in- 3 old crimson Clove Oarna- 
cbid'ng some of King's 3a. Uods 2*. 

6 very choice Colews Is. 3d. 6 double white Rockets 2s. 

3 n»med Heliotropes Is. fid 6 double-pursie Rocket* 2s. 


12 Heliotropes (oommon) 2a. ; 12 single Pyre thrums 2s. 6d.‘; Waterloo P ace. Edinburgh 


rPROP/EOLUM 8PECIOSUM.—A root of this 

X splendid hardy perennial creeper seat post free ob re¬ 
ceipt of six stamps, or six roots for thirty stamps —DOBIE k 
MAHON. Peed Merchants, fifi Deamgste Manchester 

T7TKg’S MsW COLETJStS for 1884: N^w 

XL ready. Ellen Terry First-class Certificate R H.8., quite 
new in colour, very distinot. 6s. each. Henry Iivirg, First- 
class Certificate R H 3., richest coloured variety yet raised, 
5s each. J L. Toole, very novel iu colour, ouite the gem. 6s. 
each. J. K. can supply nio- plants of k is most popular 
varieties of 1881, 1882. aud 1883 at 6s. per dozen, poet free, 
which ate acinow 1< aged to be the most lovely Coleus• s In 
cultivation. The uiual discount to the trade Ca h with 
order. List of Coleuses on application. — Address. JAS. 
KIWQ Seed Grower* Florist, Rowaham, A ylesbury, Bucks . 

PANSIES.—100 well-rooted, autumn trans- 

X planted plants from open ground, post free, 3s.. in eight 
separate varieties, or three separate colours for bedding as 
4»»tr«>rt — j W GALVIN. Nurseries, Rotoommon. _ 

M LriDlULl, tine hybrids in mixture, all colours, 
VT po«t free 2s. per dozen, 15e. 100; one dozen choice sorts 
in twelve named varirtie*, 2s fid., post free. All Ergliah 
*rown roots.—O. K1LMI8TER, F.R.H.8., North Street. 

frlsbtns 

UU liLiC OP1JN JOM of BOOPE R’S 

X “GARDENING GUIDE."—“ An unfailing source of 
information and delight.”—8 hv.wroiiT. Belvedere. ‘ The 
best book for the money I ever saw.”—R Dixon, Birming¬ 
ham. “A sound, practlos), handy book."— The Qrophie. 
“ A welcome addition to the iteratine of the garden ”— 
Mrming Port “A good and conv. nient book of reference 
all the year round.”— The Qvctn. “With auch a book at com¬ 
mand, the amateur horticulturist needs but little further 
help.”—Gardeners’ Maoasine. This work (which rosy claim to 
be the cheapest book published) contains over 600 Illustra¬ 
tions, treats of Flowers, Vegetables, and Fruit, and is well 
bound in cloth as a library book It is not a catalogue, but 
a standard work. Price 2s. fid. ; poet free 2s. lid , of all 
booksellers; or HOOPER add CO., Covent Garden, London, 
W.O _ _ 

ui \ < if) XtAHLlAS.- Catalogues on appli- 
UUjUUU cation. - KELWAY k BON. Langporl 
Somerset* hire. __ 

POIA'J OKS — Magnum Bonum, Earl> Rose. 

X and 8cotch Champion for seed or table, put on r*U at 
4a. per cwt - CHA8. PRIDEAUX. Motor mbe. Shaftee- 
bnr y. Dorse t._ 

pYCLAMENS.—Fine plants, beat Covent Gar- 

VJ den varieties ; bright and varied colour*, is. fid. per doz., 
free.—J COBNHILL, Byfleet, huirty 

DARE HARDY CACTUS—Moat distinct 

Xu hardy flower in cultivation, large golden yellow flower-, 
Is. 3d., 2 lor 2s. free.-J. CORNHILL, By fleet, 8uxT»y 

"DEDDIlsG VIOLAS, border Pinks, Carnations, 

XJ So., for summer and autumn flowering. Having n ade a 
speciality of these invaluable border flowers, we can > Bt r all 
our fins st varieties od very favourable terms, post free for 
cash with order. Bedding Violas a* d Pansies, D. and Oo ‘a 
selection. 16s per ICO, 10«. fid. for 50. 6s. for 26 4s. for 12; 
»how and fancy Pamies, finest sorts, 4s.. ba.. 9s., and 12s. per 
dosen ; choice selected unnamed show and fancy Pansies 16s. 
per 100. $5 .or 4< ; border Pinks and Carnations 40s. per 100, 
20s. for 60 6s for 12. Descriptive catalogue free on applica¬ 
tion toDJCKBONS k CO., Nurserymen and Seedimen, 1, 



6,1. 3d 

12 Sunflower* 2s. 
12 As-erB fid. 

12 8 toe ka ed. 

12 Zinnias fid. 

12 Dianthns 64 


strong dumps 64 each. 
These are very great 
f-vouritee 

12 Violets, The Czar 3s. Now 
i* the time to plant 
12 Violets, Marie Louise 4s. 


6 double Petunias 3s. 64; 3, 12 Pansies, Magpie 2s. ed 
Is 9d. 12 Pan iee. Blue King 2s fid. 

12 VerhensB, separate colours 12 Pamies. Great Eastern 


or mixed. >s 61. 

2 Veronicas (different) Is 
12 Lobelia fulgens 6s.,each 6d 


2s fid 

12 Pansies, in four varieties 
2s 6d. 


Unrooted cuttings.— 1 Collections of unrooted cutting* for 
greenhouse. No. 1, containing 100 cuttimiB in great vauety. 
many Lew. 10s ; No. 2 naif of No. 1, fie.; No. 3 naif of no 2, 
2a 6d.. all oorrectly named 

100 mixed, umooted. and unnamed, hut all good. 6 s.;60,3j ; 
25 Is. 6d 

Vegetable novelty njw Tomato King Humbert, very 
early, handsome fruit, and delicious flavours, oompared by 
the raber to an Apple of fine quality; plants. Is. each. 

JOHN GREE 3XT, 

Floral Nurt-erles, Thorpe, Norwich. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY 

The Largest Ftook in the Trade. 

ALL WHO REQUIRE 

FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS 

Should write for our Catalogue of over lOOO species 
and varie les ; abo for our Special Offer, No. 40, both 
of which may be had free on application. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Price Is., the best ever published, contains much valu¬ 
able information, with copious “ Hints on Fern Culture.” 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


VJ MUMS 1!—JAMES HOBBS, amateur grower and prize- 
taker at Bath, Devizes, Bristol, and Clifton, offers bis surplus 
stock at a low price to make room. Large-floweriDg incurved 
Japanese, Anemone, and Pompone, Btrong plants from single 
pots thoroughly hard cued off, guaranteed true to name, and 
free for Is. fid- per dozen.--J4ME3 HOBBS- Lower Easton, 
Bristol, ‘ '■ ‘ 


TWOPENCE PER PACE ET.—Extra choice 

X strains. Tuberous Begonia. Bales m. Cain.tiou, 
Aescia, Ferns, Primula Niootiana affinis. Auricula. Helio¬ 
trope. Zinnia, Verbena, Godetia. Golden Feather. 
Lavender. Torenia, Canoa, Perils, Petunia. Musk, Is. 
worth and un wards, post free.—C. £ HILLING, Seedsman, 
Wlbchfield, Hants. _ 

nUTDOOR CUCUMBER.—The be*t tort in 

VJ cultivation is the Incomparsbie Ridge, which produces in 
the open ground abumano* of fruit from 18 in to 22 in. in 
length A trial is solicited. Twenty-four seed*, 7d.. post 
free with directions, testimonials, Ac.—C. SHILLING. 
Seedsman Wincbtteld Hants 

TTN1QUE VEGETABLE MARROW.-Invalu- 

D i.b|e for town gardens and wher° muen snare car not be 
showed as it does u<>t run, but grows in the form of a cluster 
or bush Twmty seeds, 74, free —O. SHILLING, Stedsman. 
Winchfleid Hants 


A KTlUdUlUfiS.—Fine Plants, Giant French 
tX Gr-wn Globe, for e«rly rruiring fie dozen, 55s 100, 
oarHage nai<V- ED WARD LYF>ff. DunsfnH Gd^lmlng 

pAKKlAGL PAID 3d. each, weil-roottd plants. 

VJ —Herbs savoury, medicinal, and aromatic; Tarrvgim, 
Phervil Golden Pu'nan** Fk-'rret, Lemon »nd Winter 
Thyme. wp-ter Havo*y. Maijoram. Fenml Dill Gumin, 
Hjbsod Chives. Burnet Balm, Fern leaved Far-by, Witlmf. 
Garden 8orrel, Coiiander. Basil, 8sg>. Cinctu, Pore 
Campion Evening frimroee. Sweet Gale, St J >bn‘r Wort, 
Valerian Veiv*in Mallow, Marvel of Peru. French I avtnder, 
r hamomile, Posemary. Wermwood, Horehonnd and 
Feverfew.—EDWARD LEIGH, Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, 
G odaiming. _ 

HaRRIAGE PAID, fine autnmn-sown plants. 

VJ Cauliflowers.Veitch's Autumn Giant and Eaily Walrheren. 
3«. 120; Cabbage. Enfield, Riioh^m. Wheeler’s Imperial 
Filder, Vanack. Daniels' D» fiance, Erfurt. Early York, 
Battersea Cattell’s Reliance, *c ,1s. 3d 120; Lettuce. Giant 
Rrnwn, Bath Cos, Brown Cabbage Winter Passion Cabbage 
Lettuce: Pinions. Giant Rr-coa, Z ttau, Nocera Silver and 
Lisbon White; Kale, Green Curl-d Scotch and Thousand 
Head; Purple Broccoli and Aigburth Brussels Rnrouts, 
Is 3d. 120 well packed, for cash with order.—EDWARD 
LEIGH. Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold. Godaiming _ 

HABBAGE PLANTS, fine well rooted plants. 

VJ Early York. Enfield. Battersea, Rainham, Khilling'n 
Queen. Vanack, Wheeler’s Imperial, ko. at 3s. 1200 in sn v 
quantity, well packed. — EDWARD LEIGH. Dnnafolo 
Godaiming. N B.—Low quotation tor very large quantities’ 

SPRING CATALOGUE NOW READY. 

FLOWER SEEDS, Poster. 

la., 28,38., &Ee. 

each - 

^Post Err. 

- VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

i* 00000 ^ _ 5a., IOb- 0d-, 15e-, & ^le- each 

“BENJAMIN bODDY, bLEDHiklAN, <^c. 

243. WALWORTH ROAD. LONDON. 8 E. 


TOTTENHAM. ! 

THE FOLLOWING 

CATALOG 

Are new ready, and may be bao u] 

HAEDY PERENNIALS (Illuetretcd). 
Consisting of an extra choke selection of BmdyPrren 
rials, and tuch as are the most showy etd natful, a 
well cs many new and r>re frims; also eelecturs e 
alpine Phloxes, Iris K ampleri, Bi-roj Tenestrlal Oichini 
Lilies in pots, Primula Sitltldi, miset llateous lii* 
Hardy Aquatics and Bog Plants, Ornamental Grasse 
and Bamboo*, Asters, Cyclsrmn, Bockwotk bruts, Ac 
HARDY FLOB16TS’ FLOWERS. 
Includir g show end border Carnations, Picotees, Clove 
and Pinks (an exceptionally choice relection), Lelpti 
niuros, Mule PinkB, Bollybocks, Lobelias, lotentillai 
Peonies (double and tingle), PenUttmrna, Panaie»(»hc« 
fane v, and bedding), Phloxes, Pyretfcnme, Sweet Violetr 
Ac.; also a selection of choice and rare novelties. 
CHRYfcANIBEMr MS. 

A most complete List cf all tl e sterling varieties in eac 
section and (he last of the ntw varieties. 
CLIMBING, CREEPING, AND 1BA1LIN< 
PLANTS. 

A very extensive collection of the moat useful hard 
climbers. 

THOMAS S. WARE 

Hale Farm Nurseries. TOTTENH/M, LONDON. 

'PREDKRICR BAX’S Par celt- Poet Collections < 
X Vegetable seed* delivered free to sny address in t] 
United Kingdom on receipt of remittance for 6a., 7a. 6d., orli 
re»neot vely, _ 

PRFDLRJCK BAXS Parcels Post Collectio 
X of choioe Flower 8eeds delivered free to any sddreee i 
theUnittd Kingdom on reoipt of postal order for 2a 6d 
6e., 7s fid., 10s. 21s. respectively. _ 

PRLLFRICR BAX’S One Shilling Collcctie 

X of 15 Hardy Annuals, with full cultural direction 
free by post on receipt of Is. 

FKtDRKICK BAX, 143 Biehopegate Stra 

X Without, London. E.O.; 319. Mare Street, Hackney, E 
and F igh Street, Leyton. E 

pRAS^ULA JaSMiNEA, white swect-scecte 
VJ grwnbouse plan*. Nice plants full of abloom buds. 1 
each, or poet free. Is. 3d. 

Chrjaantnrmums. beat Incurved and Japanese varieties: 

3-u ch pota turned out. 2e fid. p»r »*ozen. 

Dahlias. 12 b st sh ale. Includirg Paragon. White Queer 
lutea and Juarezi, the rcarlct Cactus 3.. 6d_ 

Dab ias. hist show and fancy varietirs 3*. 6d. jwv dozen. 
Fnchsia^. fce*t free flowering varieties 3s fid per dozen. 
Delphinium, perennial Larkspur, fine named aorta, 5a . r* 
doztrn 

Lobelia card nalis, bright rcarlet. hardy, 4s, per dozen. 

T ychnis cbalcix onica fl. pi, s. arlet, 4s. „ 

(Enothera maciocarpa, F-vening I rim rose, 4a. M 
Paparer bracteatum ruperbum, rcarlet 4a. (( 

Pentotemor, beautiful for cutting, 4a. „ 

Phlox finert beibsceous variitiea 4a. ,, 

Pjrt: thrum, be»t doub e named sorts, 4s. M 

Ranunculi.s specioui us 4s. „ 

Violas white blue purple, and yelb w. 3a. „ 

All the above post fri-e Cash with order.—JAS. GARi 
WAY • CO . Durdham Down. Olif on Bristol. 


pELriRG uNTUMS, beat Show a d i ecorauv 
X varieties fhow flower, in 40 pota. 18» p»=r doles 
package included Ca»b with o’der—JAS. GABAWAY 
CO., Durdham Down, Clifton. Bibtol. 

XTEW DAISY, BKACONF FIELD.—ThiP 

Xv unquestionably th- finest D»i>y ever sent out the da) 
cimson. dat-p# ta'l. d tloweir contisatingbvauii’uliy with tl 
finedaik grien fobage ; free g>-ower; p.ioe i* r dor. per lfl 
or HhO, ( n appii ation to ROBERTSON MUNRO, ArcTOCt 
frur sery, P i erahil l Mldlo 1 ian.__ 

94 DltVONSHiRE'TKRNS, Darned varietiei 

/v x for Is. 6d. laiger plants fid. extra with separate culwr 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the roil it gr i 
bert in. suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Mailer-U 
(Arplenium Trichom»nes). black Maidet. hair (Arr r- • i 
Adiantnm nigrum). Plan's with good crown* and root* as 
instructions. Is re r d< zen All secure y packed is stm 
ho* r^t free-JAMF8 PQILV1K Barnstaple 

h|E^ GA'JxrLOGLK UF FERNS for 1884 nol 

Xv read* with engravh gs of new and rare var'»*ie- r* 
pared specially for this Catab rue In the matter of Prita 
Ferna this Catalogue is declrnd by high a r >tbortt'ss to b* i 
superior to any other trade list yet i' sued. Poet fne S sran.i 
-F W. t H. 8T aNBFJELD Sale Cheshire _ 

fllGAMIC ClEAR^NCE ^ALE.-Bxrfl 

v garden flowers, Ibdshb, Violaa, Alpinte. Ac. >' .;i 
plants reduced f*om 4s to Is. Id. jer dozen. Carrr 
paid and hamper gTatie Finr transplented stev-k. rot wral 
rooted off-ehoots. Catalogue fit*.—JOHN PIRIE A C( 
Ste hfo d. Bbminghi m 

TOYE VALLEY FERNS, 7*. 6d. huedred ; i 

*» fifty; 2a. 34 twsnty-five. Wallflowers. Forglw 
Sweet Willisma, 7s. bur dred ; 2s 3d twtpty-foor Fi:i 
rose*. 3a fifty; free-ATCHISON, Tycrsall. St Broatc 
Ooleford. _ 

120 Plaote for 5s. 

1LLIAM BA DM AN offers his 6s. box of pla^ 

VV containing 60 Geraniums of sorts, 10 FlueLoteki* 
Fuchsias. 10 blue Ageratums 10 yellow Calreolana 
rcarlet Tropmolum. 10 Sweet Heliotrope All well rental 
and sure to give satisfaction. Half the alwe for fcj 
poet free. 3d and 6d extra P O.O. on Gravesend t 
order.—Cemetery Nursery Gravesend 

"PLYMOUTH. - 130 000 inhtbitanta. G 

X market for greenhouse and beddiDg oat plant*, at* 
or any other necessaries Weekly auctions—g|< 
NORThFY. A uptioneer. Plymouth cettlemept daw ei 

QCISSORS.—Vine scissors. 6 iD., Is. 6i. ; ft 

O Is 104 ; 7 in,. 2s. 2d. Pruning 4 in , la Od.; 54 la 
6 in.. 2s. 4d. ; 7 in . 3a. Flower gatherer*. 6 In.. 2a. 3d. ; t 
2s. 94. ; 7 in., 3a. 3d. Props* stir g i fine points, 3i in . la 
prices per pair; all poet free.—W. WILKINSON, Mi 
323, Penistone Road, Sheffield. 
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SULPHOLINE 


' A CURB FOR T.nTTfYW 

SKIN DISEASES Uv ± U/ll • | 

There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to SUL¬ 
PHOLINE in a few days, and commence to fade away. 
Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if ny masric ; whilst old, enduring skin dis¬ 
orders, however deeply rooted, 11 Sulpholine” success¬ 
fully attacks. It always produces a clear, healthy skin. 
Sold by most Chemists. Bottles, 2s. Od. 

PEPPER’S QUININE 
F 8TRENGm° IRON TONIO, I 

Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches 
the blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and de¬ 
pression, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affec¬ 
tions, and wasting diseases. <tc. Bottles, 32 doses. Sold 
by Chemists. Insist upon having Pepper's Tonic. 

LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 

The Best The Safest The Cheapest 
Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from fading. 
Occasionally used, Greyness is impossible. 

_ Large Bottles, Is, 6d.; sold everywhere. _ 

GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

Boiling Water or Milh. _ 

SILVER SAND DIRECT 
FROM PITS. 

For lowest price write 

HENRY WILKERSON, 

LEIGHTON BUZZARD. 

DOG BISCUITS. 

BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, AND 
SAVE EXORBITANT PROFITS. 

MEAT DOG BISCUITS. 13s. per cwt. 

PLAIN . 12a. 

Quantities of 5 cwt. and upwards, Is. per cwt. less. 
Terms: Cash on Delivery. 

The above are warranted made from the most whole¬ 
some material?, the S<ur being precisely the same as used in 
our fine ship biscuit*. 

Free on rail at Liverpool, or carriage PAID to any station 
In the kingdom. Is. 6d. per cwt extra. 

HENRY WRIGHT & CO. 

(Late Wright and Southell.) 

Established 1810. 

SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS 

LIVERPOOL. 

Works • VULCAN BTRivET *nd PORTER STREET. 
_ fljg.; MERSEY CHAMBERS _ 

TUBU LAR STAND ARDS. 

GARDENERS ongbt to know that POINTED wrought- 
iron TUBCL4.R RODS are now made for supports to Trees, 
shrubs and Plante, and are specially adapted for Standard 
Flores and Raspberry Oanes. They cannot be broken ; they 
look neUer than anything else in use. A trial of them is 
tare to give satisfaction. 

tin. external diameter, by 4 ft. long, 2s. 9d. per doz. 


If HUGHES’ 

APHICIDE 

«>.# 116 


Goods 8'Qt eff on receipt of postal orders. Lots over £2 in 
value, carriage prid. 

Sole Mikera : EDWIN LEWIS & SONS, 
Patinc t ros Tube Wokks. Wolverhampton._ 

THE LITTLE WONDER INCUBATOR. 

SIMPLICITY COMBINED w ITH ECONOMY. 

For hatching the eggs of Fowls. Ducks, Geese, As., and 
r earing their chicks. Particulars post free. 

11 Egg Incubator 10*. 6d. I 50 Egg Incubator 25s. Od. 

» „ 15s 6d. 170 „ 40s. Od. 

With reservoir complete Foster M others, from 8s. fid to 18s. 6d 
A pamphlet on the treatment of Fowls, Ducks, especially 
the moat profitable kinds to keep, will shortly be published 
Sent gratis to all purchasers of the LITTLE WlNDEB 
IN OTI BA TOR _ J JAMES. 8toke. Ipswich. 

XJOV\ loTHfc TIMr TO ORDER EGGS FOR 

11 hlTTING.—Messrs. R R. Fowler ft Oo., Prebendal 
Farm, Aylesbury, are now booking orders for Eggs at 16s. 
per dozen from the thirty-*even distinct varieties kept by 
them. If sent prepaid by parcels post, 6d. per doien extra. 
Descriptive catalogue, with “ Hints on Rearing and Manage- 
sent free on receipt of stamp, 


I ^ nri ^ ies t ^ ie 

■■■■■■■lin underneath 

111 IlllPl^upexfluous liquid 
;|!falling on the upper 
/ surface while descending Xjr 
One ^tc four teaspoonsful of 

soft water will answer for all in- 

sects on plants. For further H ; : / . 

directions .see label on l ottle. ’/?t■ 

e GRIFFITHS HUGHES, 'Operatiue Chemist, 
V ICTORIA STREET. MA NCHESTER 

CLAY’S 

FERTILISER 

Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In sealed Bags only. 

7 lbs. 14 lbs. 28 lbs. 58 lbs. 1 cwt. 

Packets Is,, 2s. 6d. 4s 6d. 7s. 6d. 12s. 6d. 20s. 

CLAY AND LEVESLEY, 
TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 

AMIES 3 

HORTICULTURAL MANURE, 

PROCLAIMED THE 

BEST OF ALL FERTILISERS 

FOR 

FRUITS, PLANTS, GRASS LAND, 

OR 

VEGETABLES. 

High Quality. Moderate Price. 

AMIES’ CHEMICAL MANURE CO., 

75, MARK LANE, LOlsDON. 
■pPPS’S Selected brown fibrous PEAT.—No 

-Cl dealers supplied. P-at. Hand loam, omp >st, and leaf- 
mould Is. per buthel Black fibrous p at, 2*. 6d per sack, 
-iacku 6d. each, not returnable Brown fibrous peat 13a. per 
load. General list on application. Garden requisites.— 
A. EPPS Manager VauxnallStation 

ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOR FUMIGATING, 
PER PARCELS POST. 

Delivered free to any address in the United Kingdom at the 
following rates 2| lbs , 2s. 6d.; 4£lba 4s.; 61bs., 5a.; 6J lbs., 
fie. 6d. 

The above is guaranteed our Celebrated Beet Roll Tobacoo 
Paper, eto. The beet and strongest it is possib'o to obtain. 
Used in the Royal Nurseries, in the Gardens of the Nobility, 
by leading men of the profession, etc. 

The Burne article as above, carriage paid to London or 
any railway station in Kent, 6 lbs., 4 b. 6<L : 14 lbs. 10s.; 28 lbs, 
20s. Good strong Tobaoco Paper, orOloth, 6 lba.,3e. 6d.; 
14 lbs., 8b. ; 28 lbs., 15s. 

▲11 our articles contain the pure Essence of Tobacoo ODly. 
Old Tobaeco Rope, Very Strong, for fumigating, eto., 
14 lbs., 4s. 6d.; 28 lbs., 8s. ; 56 lbs , 15s.; 1 cwt., 28a. 

Manufacturers, 

DARLINGTON BROTHERS, 

CHATHAM, KENT. 

P.O.O. and Cheques, Dar lington Bro s., Chatham. 

SOLUBLEp|P TREE 0IL IN8ECTICI0E 

For destroying ALL INSECTS and PARASITES that Infest 
Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or on the FoUage. 
Kills ail Vegetable Grubs, Turnip Fly, fto. Cures Mildew and 
Blight Cleans Grapes from Mealy Bug, ftc., and makes a 

r d Winter Dressing. Of all Seedsmen and Chemists, Is. 6a., 
6d.. 4s. 6d. a bottle. Per gallon 12s 6d., or less in larger 
quantities. Maker. B. GRIFFITHS HUGHES . Manchester 
Wholesale frsm Hooper ft Co., Oorry. Soper, Fowler ft Co., 
O. E Osman ft Co., and from all the London Seed Mer¬ 
chants and Wholesale Druggists. New York: ROLKER 
* Q019R 

VOUR MONOGRAM IN 
J- INDIA RUBBER, Is : name in full, 
box, pad, marking ink, Is. 4<L Garden 
. Labels oan be plainly and indelibly marked 
^ by these stamps. Lists free. Agents wanted. 
At/igaVL H- IRETON ft Oo., 92, Graoeohurch 81., E C. 


USED IN THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

And in the principal Nurseries and Gardens throughout 
the United Kingdom, with the most successful results 

FOWLER'S 

Horticultural Preparations- 

p ARDENER’S INSECTICIDE, for destroying 
' I all the various lDB«cts, Blights, and Mildews infest 
tng plants and trees. It is easily applied either by dip¬ 
ping, syringing,sponging or as a winter dressing; does not 
require cleansing off with water ; will not Btaln or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower,fruit, 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, and 
healthy appearance, and promotes the growth of the 
plant. In jars, Is. 6d., Ss., 5s. 6d., and 10s. each; and in 
kegs, 28lbs., 21s.; 561bs.. 42s.; 112lbs., 84s. each. 

L AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande¬ 
lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, Thistles, and other 
weeds on lawns, croquet grounds, bowling greens, 
parks, <ftc.; at the same time acting as a fertiliser, and 
improving the growth and colour of the grass. Price in 
tins, Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s.; kegs, 28lbs., 10s ; 66lbs., 19s,; 
112lbs.. 36s. 

A/TEALY BUG DESTROYER, for the special 
-LVL eradication of this most troublesome of storehouse 
plant pests. It is easily applied either with a small brush 
or vaporiser, is iDstant destruction to both insect and 
ova, and does not stain or injure the foliage. In bottles, 
Is , 2s. 6d., 6s., and 10s.; half gallon, 21s.; one gallon, 
42s. each 

l^LOWER CEMENT, for fixing the petals of 
U flowers for bouquets, head-dresses, vases, church, 
table, or ball decorations. It dries quickly and pre¬ 
serves the flowers without strainiDg or injuring them. 
In bottles, Is ; quarts, 8s. each. 

W ORM DESTROYER, for eradicating every 
kind of worm from the roots of large specimen 
plants, pots, lawns, &e. It is easily and cheaply applied, 
and will not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles. 
Is., 2s. 6d., 7s., and 12s. 6d. each. 

T^INE STYPTIC, for preventing the bleeding 
» of Vines. It is invaluable to Vine growers. In 
bottles, 3s,; quarts, 12s. each. 

r I INC INK, for writing an indelible jet black 
FA on zinc labels. In bottles, 6d. and Is. each, 
ULLIOTT’S “SUMMER CLOUD” SHADING. 
A-2 for greenhouses, conservatories, skylights, and 
all glass structures that require shading materials. In 
packets, Is. each. 

U ORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES of every 

A A description in stock. 

To be had from all Seedsmen and Florists throughout the 
Kingdom. 

SOLK MANUFACTURERS, 

C0RRY. SOPER. FOWLER & Co- 

(Limited), 

FINSBURY STREET, LONDON, K.C. 

CERTAIN PREVENTIVE & CURE 

For GREENFLY, BLIGHT, and VERMIN of all kinds on 
Rose Trees. Hops, aud Plant* of every description. Uted 
eitensively on the Hop plantations. 

ATT A CCT A 0R Jamaica 

W U BITTER-WOOD 


Digitized b, 


Google 


ATT A SI SIT A 0R Jamaica 

U BITTER-WOOD 

(PIERA1NA EXOELSA). 

Specially prepared and chipped for Gardeners and Amateurs 

use. 

71b. bags for 2i. 6d in stamps. This quantity will make 
twenty gallons of sfcrona infusion. Quite harmless to plants, 
bit*, immediate destruction to every kind of insect lift*. The 
chiD can be used several times oter for same quantity of 
infusion. _ 

Quotations by the Ton f <r Q«as ia in Logs or Chips. 
Consigned direct from Jamaica. 

7. K. BELLIS, 6, Jeffreys Square, London, E. 

BEESON’S 

MANURE. 

Consisting of PURE FRESH BONES, Softened 

By a Pa’ent Process (not Boiled), and FreKh Blood. 

ENTIRELY FREE FROM ALL CHEMICAL STIMULANTS. 

This Manure is now used by the leading Nurserymen 
and Rose Growers. Price, 12s. per cwt., carriage paid 
for cath, to any Station in England, Ireland, or Scotland, 
In Sealed Bags, thoroughly air-tight. Alto in 1*. Tins, 
or Is. 6d. per Parcel Post. This Manure will keep 
for any length of time. Is suitable for all purposes 
in the Flower, Fruit, or Kitchen Garden. References, 
Directions for use, &c., on application to 

W. H. BEESON, 

OARBROOK BONE MILLS, 
SHEFFIELD. 

N.B.— Pure Crushed Unboiled Bones 
(any size) Guaranteed, 12s. per cwt., can 
riage paid for cash with order, 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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RANSOMES’ 



LAWN MOWERS 


from 6 incbe* to <8 inches wide. 


__ _ All machines §«nt oat on * 

month s trial and carriage psid. Stock kept at London 
depAt. Arob 91. Sntalflclds 8 tation. Bethnal Green Order* 
executed promptly by all Ironmongers. Write for Lists to 


RANSOMES, HEAD, & JEFFERIES, 

I F S W ICH. 

TFAea writing kindly refer to thi a advertisement. 


W. CLARK’S 
PATENT CRASS AND HEDGE 
CUTTER. 

The Boiler* can be taken off in a minute, when the 
Mach ne becomes a Hedge and Shrub Cotter. 


Vn 81 


THOMAS’S PEA TRELLISES 

AND GARDEN REQUISITES. 

PEA 

TRELLISES. 

0 ft. by 3 ft- 2*. each. 

6 ft. by 4 ft— 3a. each. 
[ 0 ft. by 6 ft.... 4 b. each. 

Poultry Fencing 

6 ft. high, Sa. 6 d. per yard. 

7 ft. high. 4a. per yard. 
Gate with Stay, 10/0 each. 

Feeding Trough. 7a. 6 d. 

Made in Hurdle*. 

0 It. loug. 



Thia useful Mach ne la uaed for Lawns, Banka. Graas Edg 
inga, round Flower Bed*, and place* where the Lawn Mower 
cmnot reach It is not intended to supersede the I/»wn 
Mower, but to supplement itiuae, and from the many and 
varied uses to which it can be applied, will be fo ind one of 
the most eo monacal inventions ever offered to the public. 

PRICE*. 

8 inches .. .. 104. | 12 Inches.. .. 23 b. 

Wholesale - 528, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 




GARDEN REQUISITES. 


PEAT, LOAM. 8ILVER BAND, PREPARED 
OOMPOBT, RAFFIA FIBRE. TOBAOOO CLOTH. 
Quality THE BE8T In the Market. 

( All Back a Included.) 

Peal, heel brown fibrous 4s. fid. per sack ; B sack* foe 

Peal, best black fibroua la. fid. M 5 sacks for 15a. 

Peat, extra selected Orchid*.la Od. par wk, I 

Loam, best yellow fibrooa 
Prepared Compost, beat m 

Leaf Mould . 

Peat Mould .. - 

Silver Band (ooarse) .. „ 

Raffia Fibre, beet only 
Tobacco Cloth, finest Imported 
Tobacco Paper ,, (special Ite) 


.. la. Od. 


pew busfcri 
itnflfaded) 


la. fid. pert 


fid. R>.;1 
M. lb .fi 


• I (lyWIRUNf. • OU. ID, MM 

Sphagnum Moss, all selected.. 2s. per bush., 6a. per aack. 

Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, sacks, la fid. each ; 10 aaeka, 13a.; II 
sacks, 18s. ; 20 sacks, 23s ; 30 sacks, 30*. ; truck load, tree on 
rail, £2. Limited quantities of G special quality granu¬ 
lated In sacks only, 2a. fid. each (2 prize medals). Terms, 
strictly oaah with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, <Ss OO 
West Ferry Road. Mlllw&ll, London. E 


flOCOA-1 

\j bag ; 10 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 


No. 51. No. 00. 

Painted or Galvanised. 

o’* . &*. ed. 11 s. 6 d. 

0 *'.14s. (d. 17s. Od. 


ft In. ft. in. ft. in. 

7 0 by 4 (> by l 

7 6 by 4 Jgi o mod..... mod. 

CO. 


6 0 by 5 __ 

J. J • THOMAB <fc 

f. 7 , QUERN VICTORIA 8TRE17T, EC. 

285 and 3 61 EDG WARE HOAD LONDON, W. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Pleat tend for Prior Lists, post fro*. 

GARDEN HOSE. 

,ea ^ 



60 feet § 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, with 
Fittings l, 2, and 4 complete, 19a. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, from 2s. 
Patterns or Hoax bent on Atfuoatiom. 
Paroels 10s CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland. Rtelon carriage for 00 feet, 10*. «*• 

115.116* and 117^Cheap8ide, London, 

Overspun India-rubber Seamless 
and Pleatless Hose. 

PATENT 2STO- 1267. 1881 



Every Length tested before being sent out. 
Unequalled for lightness, pliability, strength, and cheapness. 
Bole Licensees : The Irw*ll India rubber and Gutta-percha 
Works, Limited. Works, 8slforJ. Manchester. 
Registered Office and Warehouse, 6 . BilLitor Street, 
Loudon, E.C. 

Can he obtained from all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, and 
Ironmongers, <tc . _ 

Wolff s Indelible GARDEN EENG1L8. 

BLACK, RED, and BLUE. 

The writing will withstand th<s action of au. ram, Ac. Price 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching vtriug Sample tn receipt of four stamps Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of a*I Seedsmen, 
and of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF AND BON, 55. Great 
Queen sir.««-t, London W C. _ 

■p AFFIA, best quality, in plaited tails, 1 pound 

Xv free for Is, 3 pounds for 2s fid., 8 pounds for fis.— 
JAMES HOBBS, Lower Easton, Bristol 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 

For gardens at exceptionally low prices. 

Suitable for climbing plants. I.AWN TENNIS BORDERS, 
fio , or ORNAMENTAL ARCHEh to cover with creeper*. 
ca square tt. 10 by 5 ft for 3s , will expand to 15 ft. 

0U „ „ 10 by 5 ft planed 4a , will expand to 15 ft. 

Carried easily or sent safely t> any part on reoelpt of P.O.O. 

Manufactured by W. BURLEY, Tower Buildings, London 
Wall. EC. N B —Trade supplied. Illustrated list free 


NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 1a 3d. per 

bag; 10 bags for 12s. ; 30 for 30s.; truck load free on 
rail. 30s. ; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a. per rack. 5 for 
22s fid. ; Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6 d. her rack. 5 for 10s.; 
Coarse Silver Band. Is. fid. per bushel: Yellow Fibroua Loam. 
Leaf and Peat Mould. Is. per bush. Potting Compost 
Is 4d. p -r bush . 6 * p r sack Manures of all kinds : Osrden 
Sticks and Labels. Tobacco Cloth, fid per lb : Fpecialir* 
Paper, 10d. nor lb Write for price list.—J. HAG ARTY. 
IWAKD k CO.. Union Chambers, Wormwood Street. Lon- 
Idoo, g Q. _ _ * 

j ARDEN REQ U1S1TE8.—Cocoa-nut Film 

u Refuse, 4d per bushel, 100 for 25a ; track (looae). 4Ca 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—fs 6 d. per sack. 5 sacks 25*., 
racks 4<L each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s per sack, 5 aaeka 22a , 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Hand- Is. 9d per burhel, 12a half 
ton, 26s per ton : in 2 bushel bags. 4d. each. Yellow Fibrous 
Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is pm buaheL Sobscnuia 
Mom, 8a 6 d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Virgin 
Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mate. etc. Write for free 
Price List-H O SMYTH, 21. Goldsmiths Street, Drary 
Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard). 


Q'WEET BREATH 


SECURED BY 
USING 

Hooper’s 

Cachous 



After am ok Ins 

led f< 


sating seasoned food 
Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobao 
oonist sells them. 

(They are certified, 
after analysis, to be 
perfectly harmliws 

_ to health.) 

Avoid the many autmyuO, and possibly injurious, imitations. 

Galvanised Garden and Poultry Netting. 

HEHT QUALITY AT REDUCED mil XH. 

E0 yard roll, 2 ft. wide by 3-ill. mesh. 5s. 9d. ; ditto, 2-in. 
mtttb, 6 s 3 d ; ditto 1 g-in. mesh, 10 *. fid. ; ditto 1 -in. mesh, 
15s fid. - other widths at proportionate prices. 
Oalv 4 Nihf.d Garden Arch 7 ft, hy 4 ft by 12 In., 8 s. 6 d. 
each: Galvanised Pr.\ and Seed Gcard*, fs Gd per dor. 
lengths, 3 ft. long, including 2end pieces. Flower Baskets. 
Flower Stani h and eveiy description of Wikewokk. orna¬ 
mental and useful. Ordt-rs of £2 anil upwards carriage paid. 
JOHN CLARK, 47. High Street. New Oxford Btreet, W.C. 
Established 1855 


UXTRA STOUT strong tanned NET, 2 yard* 

■Li wide, 14 d yard ; 4 yards wide, 3d yard ; or 2 yards wide, 
10s per 100 ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New twine 
Netting. 1 yard wide, 2d. yard ; 2 yards wide, 4<L yard : 4 
yards wide, fid. yard ; 12 iards wide, 2 s yard. Cotton Net, 
nine meshes to square Inch, 1) yards wide, 7d. yard run.—W. 
CULLING FORD Forest Gate. K 


“M CiTliNG ! NETTING : I — Special selected 
ll quality, small 1 -ioch mesh to protect seeds, fruit, etc , 
and also for Lawn Tennis. Tobacco Cloth. Raffia, Mats and 
Shading materials.—Apply to MARENDAZ and FlaHKR, 

9, James B urnet, Ooveot Garde n. _ _ 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

-L can be obtained at exceptionally low pricea from 
FRANCIS MORTON ECO. (Limited!, 9 Victoria Chamber*, 
Victoria Street Westminster. Pri<v» Lists on application _ 


HARDEN NETTING of sut>er 

VT lengths of 50 yards. 4 yards wide. 6* ■ 


Digitized by 


Google 


>enor qua'ity in 
- lengths of 50 yards. 4 yards wide. &s 91 per lengtn. A 
few length* 8 yards wide. 14s , will be sent carriage paid to 
any station on the G E R on receipt of P.OO —JAMES 
J. B CAPPS. 11, Marine Terrace. Lowestoft 

FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN CANADA- 
180 acres in Manitoba and the Nortb-We*t Territories. 100 
to >00 acres in the other Provinoes. 

Improved Farms at reasonable prices iu tb« maritime pro¬ 
vinces. Quebec. Ontario, and Manitoba 
Assisted passage* Special facilities for domestic servants 
Apply for pamphlets (sent gratis and post free), coutaining 
fall iafoMuatioo respecting the investment of cat Ital. advan¬ 
tages offi red to farmers land regulation-*, demand for labour, 

I rate? of wages, cost of living a**i-ted passage* Ac. toJ O 
CoLMEK Secretary of the «tffic* of the High t'oioiiHfiloner 
fir Canada, i*. Victoria Clamber*. London. H.W.; nr to 
John Dyke Agent of ih» Canadian tjovrrnment, 15, Water 
1 Street, Liverpool. 


Genuine Garden 


A 8 


Requisites. 

E ROYAL GA 


■SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GAR¬ 
DENS, the leading Gentry, and Floriate of the United 
^Refuse, 


Kingdom. Cocoa-nut Fibre 1 


, beat only. la. 6 <L 


pc^ino^Ss • 15 fo* 18a.; 2^o^C^0 foe sSa! 
sacks lucluded. Truck, containing more than two tons. 
I free ou rail. 33a. Selected Brown Fibroua Peat, fa w* 
aack ; 6 for 22a fid. Black Peat, 4s fid. per sack; 6 for 90a. 
Coarse Silver Sand, la. fid. per bushel ; 14a. half too - fife, 
per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf-mould, and Peat- 
mould, each at Is pe* bushel. All back* asd BAG* 
4d. EACH Fresh Sphagnum, fie. fid. per sack. Manures, 
Garden Sticks, Labels. Virgin Cork. Russia Mata, Raffs, 
Prepared Compost. Fertiliser, 4c. Beat TOBACCO CLOTH. 
8 d per lb. :281b . lfia. bPEClAUTE Tobacco Paper. lCd. 
per lb ; 28 1b., 21s Price List on application.—W HER¬ 
BERT 4 CO., 2. Hop Exchange. Warehouse*. Southwark 
Street, London, B K (late 19 New Broa* Street )._ 


GARDEN REQUISITES 

Peat, Loam, 8ltoer Sand, Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, 
Tobacco Cloth, Paper, and Rope, Ac., Ac. 

Superior quality at exceptionally low prloao. 

a. 4. 

Peat, beet black fibrous, from.. *.4 6 par sack. 

Peat, beet brown fibrous .5 0 M 

Peat, ipecially wdected for Orohldi.. ..6 0 ., 

Loam, yellow fibroua .. ..10 per bnah 

Leaf-mould, beet .. .. », .. ..10 M 

Peat-mould.. .. •• •• •• .. 1 0 „ 

Silver Hand, coarse . •• 16 ,. 

Raffia Fii re. beet.0 9 per Ih. 

Tobacoo Parer, Cloth, and Rope, from .. 0 6 „ 

Ooooa-uut Fibre Refuse.16 par hag. 

„ per truck load of about two Iona 35 0 

agnumMom. 4 6 par bag. 

■ Cork.U 0 pant 

The trade supplied on wholesale terms. 

'W. ~W EBBER, 

34. Glengarry Road, East Dulwich Grove. 

8.M. 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

Per bog (including bag). Is , about 4 bushels; S- 
loid 25*., about 200 bushels; 4-ton truck load, 4w, • 

400 bushel*. Free ou rail Uxbridge. Great W« 
Railway. Order accompanied by remittance will < 
prompt attention. 

J. H. VAVASHKUR 4 CO.. Cocoa-Dut Fibre Mill*. 
Uxbridge. Middleaex. 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

J . SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY BALI 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
bllsht-d 1780. Bale# by Auction nearly every day. 
on application o* tiost free 


Price Sixpence eac 

T7RGKTABLE LIFE and 

V PLANTS, by N. Danvers ; Illustr 


Price Sixpence each. _ 

FLOWKRLESS 

___ _ . Illustrated Natural History, 

written iu language simple enough to be Inte'lifib’e to ew 
child who can read ; HUGHES’S PHYSICAL OROGRAPHY 
NUMEROUS DIAGRAMS; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. 
WITH MAP OF WORLD, 3*. fid.-PuiIJF 4 Sox, Pub¬ 
lisher*. 32. Fleet Ht. E C., and Liverpool 


POCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.- Best quality, 

U m supplied to the principal Nurserymen and the Nobility. 
Is. per bag ; 15 bugs, 14* ; 30 bags, 25*. Bent to all parte. 
Truck, loose, 25*., free to rail. Best Loam and Paat.-A. 
FOULON. 32. St Mary Axe 

TTIHGIN CORK FOR FERNER1E8 AKD 

V CONSERVATORIES —The cheapest and boat bouae is 
London.-G LOCKYFR4CO.J3. High St.. Bloomsbury. W C. 

T71KG1N CORK.—Handsome Piecea, lightest. 

V therefore cheapest: 112 lb., 18*. fid.; 50 Ib„ lit 0i . 
28 1b., 6* 6d-WATSON 4 SCUlL, 90, Lowes Than.* 

Street, London, E.C. 

Original frorri 

PENN STATE 
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DEANE & CO.’S 
Conservatories & Greenhouses 


The price* gtven Include Erecting Complete, with all 
i esaary brickwork, Ac., within fifteen miles of London, 
SPAN-ROOF CONSERVATORY. 

M .15ft. by Oft. .. 20ft. by 12ft. .. 25ft.br 15ft 

rice £50. £42 10«. £58. 

LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE, 
a. 10ft. by 6 ft. 12 ft. bj 8 ft. 15ft bj 10ft. 20ft. by 12ft. 
rice £1910*. £23 10s. £29 10s. £40. 

wpurtii nate prices for other sizes and at any distance. 
Drawings and Estimates for Conservatories free. 

THE 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
HOT-WATER APPA¬ 
RATUS complete, as 
shown, with 12 ft. of 
4-ln. Hot-water Pipe, 
£4 4s. 

The Simplest, Cheap¬ 
est, and most power¬ 
ful Apparatus made, 
tting, no stokehole, and no hot- 
and burns more than 12 hours 

loe <>f apparatus for houses of soy size on application 

CATALOGUE WITH PARTICULARS FREE. 

deaneTsTco., 

3, King William St., London Bridge 


UHLHDHn 


’atent Dog-Meat Biscuit. 


‘ECIALLY CHEAP GLASS 

price* tee latt rceek't or next ncelt’t 
Gardening. 

ENRY WAINWRIGHT 

GLASS MERCHANT, 

& 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 
LEEDS. 


HOW & PAUL, Horticultural Builders, Norwich 

ASmCTCRKlLS OF HOT-WATER APPARATUS, Ac. 


No 76. Melon or Cucumber Frames. 

Cash Pricks. Cariuagk Paid. 

8 ft. long 5 ft. wide £3 7 6 I Packing cases are 

« n 1°°' l it ’l' 1 1T , :1 SEwassa 

16 fL long 6 ft wide 6 7 6 | at once, 

i in front. 13 lochea ; back, 24 Inches: lights, 2 inches 
rtlengthened with iron rod; one handle to each light * 
inted four enats and glan d with beat 21-ox. English 
Carrisg* paid to any Railway Station in England and 
I, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 

FANY AND SCRIM, for protecting Fruit 

Tees nod Greenhouse Shading, from 2d. ner yard - 
d Netting in all widths at wholesale prloea; Rusiiian 
>f evesy description at rednoed prices - and Raffia fibre, 
ist on application.-J. BLACKBURll A SONS. 4 4 5, 
wood Street, London. K.O. 


fiDO Buperior, extra gtiong, 

Unned string GARDEN NETTING, 1,2 1 
yards wide. Id. per square yard: 200 yards. 15s • 
.1 2s Good netting, 100 yards, Ea. M. highly 
x»ex»ded.-L. MAUD*. 2W, Stunted Street Ashton 
Lyne. Lon don Agent 


tDEKINO MONTHLY PART8.-Oui 

aden are informed that this journal is published in 
I jund monthly parts. In this form it is most suitable 
ling and referenoe prerjotp to the issue of the yearly 


DEANE & CO.’S GARDEN FURNITURE. 

LAWN MOWERS 
20 PER CENT. 


GARDEN ENGINES 
12 g«n. ills., 16 gAll. 81s. 
24 gall. 100s., 30 galL 120s. 


FOR CASH OFF 
MAKERS PRICES. 
Carriage Paid. 


All the beet makes of Lawn Mowers 
in rtock — Exielsi ir. Invincible. 
Shanks', Green's, Ransomer, Easy. 


8trc'N«} Wood Barrow,21s. fid, 
Ditto, with loose top, 32'. fid. 

Galvanized Iron Barrows. 
No. 0 12 3 

17a fid 22s. 28a. 55*. 


GARDEN ROLLERS. 


Single Cylinder 
16 in. S a . 18 in. S5i. 20 in. 45s 
22 in. 52s., 24 in. f3*.. 24 in. 80s 
Counts Cy jnder 
18 li 52s . 20 in. rtdfl . 22 in 70*. 
14 in. 80 a 2 < ia 90s. 28 in. H5s 

PATENT WATER 
BALLAST ROLLERS. 
Weight W« ight 
Empty Full 
ewis qis CWtr.qrs.Price. 
18 in. .. 2 2 .... 8 S .. £3 

21 in. .. 3 1 .... 5 1 .. 4 

21 in. .. 4 1 .... 8 0 .. 5 

27 in. ..6 2....12 0 ., 7 

30 in. .. 8 2 ....16 0 .. 10 


____ _ _ Iron 4 

8wmo Water Barrow, 1 Garden 

with gal*a»i cd ci.te«n, Burcrdan Skat. 5 ft. 17s., tt ft. 19 l Table, 

15 gad. 30s.. 20 gall. 34* Strong an l easy, the cheapest se>t male. 20 in diam., 
30 gall 44*, 40 galL 54i Garden Seats in Great Variety. price 21 s. 


Summerhouses, Vaeee. Water Carte Wire Netting, Hurdles ana Tools ol all Descriptions 
DIANE A GO 'S TLLU8TR VTED CATALOGUE Of GARDEN FURNITURE GR4TH AND POST FREE. 
Orders over £2 a-.ut carriage free to any tail ray station. Discount en ossh payments 

DEANE & CO., 46, King William St., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


0. FRAZER, Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

Three-quarter Garden Frame, with new (registered) 
Set-opes and Corner Fastenings. Made of best Red Dewl, 
sides and ends 1$ inches thick, lights 2 inches thick. 
Glazed with 21 oz. gins*, and paluted four coats of good 
oil colour. No. 1 size, 4 feet by 6 feet £2 17s. No. 2 
size, 8 feet by 6 feet, £4 10§. No. 3 size, 12 feet by 6 feet, 
£0 5*. 6d. Packing cases from 4s. to 6s. 6d. Two-thirds 
allowed when returned. 


Set of 6 bandlighta to cov*r 15 square feet, diminishing 
sizes, painted 3 coats good oil colour, glazed with 21-oz 
glass, per set £1 15s. 


The '* Universal’* Handllght Protectors for kitchen gar¬ 
dens, set of 0. coven 31 square feet, diminishing sizes, 
painted 3 coats of good oil colour, glazed with 21-oz. glats, 
per set, £2 12s. 


Cucumber Frames, made of best Red Deal, painted 4 
coats of good oil colour, height at front 13 inches, at 
back 24 tnches. lights 2 Inches thick with mproved bar*, 
and glazed with 21-oz. glass ; irou bar aenw-s centre and 
handle to ea< h light. No. 2 - ize, 8 feet by 6 feet, £3 4s. 6d. 
No. 3 size. 12 L-et by 6 feet, £4 12s. 6d Cases 6s. ; two- 
thirds allowed if returned in good condition. 

Carriage paid to a«y Railway Station in England and 
Woles, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin anu Belfast. 

Illustrated catalogues of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, 
Ac., post free two penny stamps. 


ELLIOTT S IMPROVED 

“SUMMER CLOUD” SHADING 

For Greenhouses, Conservatories, Skylights, and all Glass 
Structures that require Shading material, 
tt combine* EFFICACY with A Ph EARANCE, 
CONVENIENCE ^ith ECONOMY, and Its 
effects are lasting:. 

Sold In packets Is. each with full directions for nse, and 
lu bags 14 lbs., 28s. ; 28 lbs., 50s., and may be obtained 
from all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. 


8olb Manufacturers and Proprietors, 

C0RRY , SOPER , FOWLER , & CO. (i Lim.), 

Fintbnry Btreet E-0-. and Shad Thanes, London, 8.E. 


I 1ST XD HI : 


n LASS for horticultural purposes in casee and 

U boxes, 15 oz. and 21 oz. ; Propagating glasses, Bee glasses, 
band lights Ao. Leaded windows, plain and ornamental 

{ lass of every description. Cheapest house in the trade. Bend 
or illustrated circular and prioe list to EADS A BON, 130, 
High Holborn. London. W O. 


HREENHOUSES for the MILLION.- 

VJ ALFRED PEEL A SONS’ Old-edaoliahed Yorkshire 
Horticultural Work*. High Street, Wood Green, London; 
also Valley Street, Windhul, S'iplev, Yorkshire. Inveotorj 
of the portable Greenhouses ; The Amatsnr Span-roof. 8 feet 
by 5 feet. £3; Lean-to. 60s ; 10 feet by 7 feet Span-roof. £4; 
Conservatories from £5. Over 3,000 erected in all parts of 
the kingdom. Bee our Catalogue Testimonials, Press 
Opinions port free, three stamps Inspection invited ol 
bous'.s erected at our works. Estimate given for all kinds 
of HoiticUtural Buildings. Tcol Houses, Potting Houses, 
Poult• y Houses. Bicjcle and Trv’yjlo Hmi-e« See our 
new Chrysanthemum Houses Heating Apparatus from 6s 
L N.B —Note name aud address. 


Digitized by 


• ■ j bon. 

Google 


including glass aud stages, carriage paid to any station in 
England. Illustrated prioe lists post free —A P. JORN- 
BOJi. Horticultural Builder, Wilmington. Hull. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER, & FAS 

CAREFULLY SELECTED, 


AND 

Rooted Cuttings 

FOR SPRING, 1884. 


THE BEST RESTJL1 


ILLUSTRATED LIST 

containing copious, Interesting, and rella 
information, free 


We have much pleasure in offering the 
following choice Florist’s Flowers in strong 
well-rooted stuff, true to name. 

FREE AND SAFE BY P08T AT PRICES QUOTED. 

Per dot—«. d. 

Bouvardlas. Beautiful varieties, our own 

selection .. .. _ .36 

Chrysanthemums, large • flowered In¬ 
curved and reflexed varieties. Superb ex¬ 
hibition sorts, our own selection .. .. 40 

Chrysanthemums, large - flowered in¬ 
curved and reflexed varieties. Good stan¬ 
dard Borts .2 6 

Chrysanthemums, Japanese. Magnificent 
class of highly improved varieties, should 
be grown extensively. Fine exhibition 

sorts, our own selection .4 0 

Chrysanthemums, Japanese. Good popu¬ 
lar sorts, our own selection.2 6 

Chrysanthemums, Tompone. A fine se¬ 
lection of beautiful varieties.2 6 

Coleus, beautiful and distinct varieties. Our 

own selection.2 0 

Dahlias, Show and Fancy. A splendid col¬ 
lection. New and select varieties, our own 

selection . .5 0 

Dahlias, Show and Fancy. Very fine varie¬ 
ties, our own selection .3 6 

Dahlias, bouquet. Our own selection, In¬ 
cluding new varieties of 1883 .. 3 6 

Dahlias, single-flowered varieties. Our own 
selection, including the most beautiful 

sorts . ; . 3 6 

Dahlia Juarezt (theCactus Dahlia). Brilliant 
scarlet, splendid each 94., 3 for 2s. 

Dahlia Constance (White Cactus Dahlia) 

pure white, splendid for cftt flowers, ea. 6d. 5 0 
Dahlia Glare of the Garden. A dwarf- 
growing, doubl -flowered variety, produc¬ 
ing a wonderful profusion of its intensely 
brilliant, neat, scarlet blooms, each 9d., 3 
for 2s. 

Fuchsias, very choice sorts from our fine 

collection of upwards of 200 varieties 4 6 

Fuchsias, very good sorts, our own selection 2 0 
Geraniums, single flowered Zonal and Nose¬ 
gay. Superb exhibition sorts, our own 

selection.4 6 

Geraniums, single flowered Zonal and Nose¬ 
gay. Choice varieties for pot culture .. 2 6 
12 in 12 new varieties of 1883. A splen¬ 
did set of magnificent varieties .. 15 0 

Geraniums, double-flowered Zonal. A beau¬ 
tiful and highly-improved class, magnifi¬ 
cent for pot culture. New and select 

vaiietles, very fine.4 6 

Geraniums, double-flowered ZonaL Very 

fine sorts for pot culture .2 6 

Geraniums, Ivy-leaved. Beautiful varieties, 

single and double. Fine for hanging baskets 3 6 
Heliotrope White Lady. Very fine, ea. 4d 3 0 
Mimulus, Daniels’ large-flowered hybrids. 

Splendid sorts in beautiful variety.. .. 2 6 

Mimulus moschatus grandiflorus. 

This makes an excellent bedding plant; 
bfst substitute for the yellow Calceolaria 
ever offered, finely scented .. each 6d. 4 6 

Mimulus grandiflorus “ Brilliant.’* 
Flowers of an intensely bright blood-crim¬ 
son colour . each 0d. 4 6 

Phlox, herbaceous. A highly improved and 
splendid race of hardy plants. Our own 
selection, including the most beautiful 

sons .3 6 

Pentstemons. In beautiful variety .. 3 6 

Petunias. Double-flowered, beautiful sorts 3 6 

Gladiolus gandavensls hybrids. Our 
collection of these is very flue, and includes 
the newest and mott beautiful sorts in 
commerce .Choice varieties, our own se¬ 
lection to name, 4s ,6s., 9s., 12s., 18s., 24s., 
and 30s. per doz. Very fine Seedlings in 
mixture, 2s. 6d. per doz., 16s. per 10 f>. 

CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Six be utiful and very dietinot varie¬ 
ties, three of which are new this season. 

POMPONE DAHLIAS. 

Thirty-three beautiful distinct and effective 
forms, all especially adapted for cutting. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

In the world 


PERFECT SPECIMENS 


FOR LAWN8. 

PICEA NOBILIS, our famous GLAUCOUS ra. 
which Is considered the most beautiful tree la 
ence, 24 f«-t to 4 it et, 7s. 6d. to 21s 
PICEA NORDMANNIANA, 8 ft. to 12 ft., 21a toil 
PINUS EXCEL8A, 8 ft to 7 ft., 2s. 6<L to 5a 
ABIES DOUGLA8I, 1J ft to 10 ft, la to 10a 
CEDRU8 DFODARA. 8 ft. to 7 ft, Ss. to 7s 6i 
GOLDEN YEWS, CYPRE8SE8, Ac., models of N 
and certain to thrive, very cheap. List free. 


The finest collection 
including many new ones of present 
year, of the greatest possible worth. 

SHOW & FANCY DAHLIAS. 

All the leading varieties in cultivation. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue of the pre¬ 
sent season is now ready, and may be had gratis 
and post free upon application. 

THOS. S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurseries, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


WORCESTER. 

HERBACEOUS and ALPLNK PLAN 1 

LL Catalogue of 50 pages, containing full intonr,'. 
to colour, height, situation, time of flowering, Ac. fr 
application. A capital collection for rocks, sftnr 
borders, from 25*. per 100. or 4a per doc. Moat of th* 
being in pote, may be despatched at any time, or bj I 
Post when fit.-RICHARD SMITH A CO , Kamm 
Seed Merchant*. Worcester 


fIREEPERS for Walla* Trelllaaa, 

vJ variety. By planting what is euitabl 
object may easily be made beautiful. Dear 
advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH 
men and Seed Merchant!. Worcester. 


AAUSHROOMS.—How togrow 

J-VJ. successfully, and economically. 
List free. Best Spawn. Is. 4d. per pe, 
RICHARD SMITH k GO.. Worcester. 


LAWNS 


ACROCLINIUM ALBUM FL.-PL. 

The Double White Swan River Daisy. The meet l>eautlful 
pure silvery white Everlasting Flower A bardy animal, 
will grow in any coil ; flowers double as Roses. 

Seed la. per packet, post free la. Id. 


T he best seeds for producing beautifully evergret. 
den, e swards of the finest grasses it is possible to 
(as testified from various localities), Is per lh.,^ 


bushel of 21 lbs. Particulars as to soil should hrj 
with order, whether the Intention b« to form * 
RENOVATE old plots. 

Illustrated List of TTI A T?T 
Seeds for the 

FREE. 

20s. value of Seeds carriage paid to any Railway d 
In England or Wales. 


OOPER. & CO 

COVENT GARDEN. LONDON. 


CHEAP PLANTS 


CARRIAGE PAID. g d 

100 ' ® I k ena8 ' 1*^ ® ne Bfbd. sorts, 1st prize flowers 1 6 

100 in 4 colours—white, purple, scarlet, and pink 6 6 
12 Fuchsias in 12 choice named varieties 16 

100 lf ,, „ .. 8 0 
12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong ” , o 

100 „ .. ‘ 6 6 
12 Pansies in 12 splendid named sorts .. . ’ 2 6 

100 •! n ,» 11 •• 16 0 

12 Iresine Lindeni and others .. , a 

100 :: J 6 

12 Mesembr) anthemmn ctrdifolium variegatum 1 3 

100 »• .1 ..6 6 

12 Ageratums, leading dwarf sorts 1 3 

100 .. .. •• J 0 

12 Tropwolum Vesuvius, from cuttings.. „ 1 3 

100 n •. ,, Tee 

Terms , Cash with Order. 

The EXECUTORS (Late H BLANDF0RD), 

THE RORSET NURSERIES, BLANDFORD. 


Standards on stems of various heights, and - 
kindB as Gold Queen, Milkmaid (Weeping), 
den Weeping, Bronze, Ac., 7a 6d., 10a fid., L 5 * . 
31s. 6d., 42s each. Handsome Pyramids of th*a 
5a to 21s. Now IS A CAPITAL TIME TO PLANT. 


CHEQUE OR P.O.O. TO 

DANIELS BROS 

TOWN CLOSE NURSERIES, 


RICHARD SMITH & 

WORCESTER 


POTATOES - Eating 

A a&mpliBof Reading Hen 


ewt.. or 9£fe. y 

Friars, Hereto 
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ONE PENNY. 


TXDEX TO “G ARDENING ILLUSTRATED, ” 

* VoL V., is now ready, price Id., post free ljd. 

mstmCT AND CHOICE FERNS. —Cheil- 

A/ anthes elegans (the Lady’s Lace Fern), very elogant, Is.; 
Gynmogramma Martensi. the best golden Fern. 9d. ; Doryop- 
teria palmaU, most distinct and beautiful, 0d.: Lygodium 
•eandens. the climbing Fern, 9d.; Pteria argyrea, .Silver Fern, 
H.; Blechnum corcovadense (Tree Fern), 9d.; Phlebodium 
•oreum, 6d.: the seven for 3s. fid. See catalogue.—W. M. 
CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Ga t e, K. _ 

PHjGICE and RARE PALMS.—The following 

^ are amongst the most elegant in cultivation: Cocos 
Wlddeiliana, Is. fid.; Kentia Balmoreana, Is. 6d.; K. For- 
■erlana. In. fid.; Geonoma gracilis. Is. 6d.; Areca sapida, 
P.fd.;fenterpe edulis,9d.; orthesixfor7s.-W. M. CROWE, 
Meyn Nursery, Upton. Forest Gate, E. 

onnn^How AND decorative pklar- 

PJyUU GO NIUMS.-Twelve splendid named varieties, in- 
etoding the beat grown for Covent Garden, such as Mermeris, 
Scarlet Gem. Tommy Dodd, 8t. Mande, Duchess of Kdin- 
horgh. Ac., for 5s.; strong plants in pots or by post; twelve 
larger, 4 inch pots, splendid stuff to pot on for late bloom, os 
they hare all been prepared for it, 7s. 6d. and 10s.; twelve 
very fine plants in 5-inch pots showing flower in the best of 
health, 15s and 18s.; twelve ditto, unnamed market varieties, 
goannteed different colours, 12s.; see catalogue for these and 
nj ^iyw• CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

A Z ALE A MOLLIS. —Nobody can conceive the 

** beauty of these plants without seeing them. Colours 
ange from red to yellow. They are perfectly hardy and also 
excellent for forcing or cool greenhouse culture. Plants well 
M with buds, 18s. and 25s. dozen. See catalogue.—W. M. 
BtoWK. Boleyn Nurseiy, Upton, Forest Gate, E. 

ICEST FUCHSIAS IN CULTIVATION. 

y Un Bundle, 9d each; Lord Wolscley (1883), Is. 6d. each ; 
twelve selected exhibition varieties of double Fuchsias, 3s ; 
twelve ditto single varieties. 2s. 6d.; fifty single and double 
Vbchsias in fifty varieties, the best in cultivation, 8s. 6d. aod 
MX. All well rooted plants. Seecatalogue—W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Forest Gate, E. 

f) R ACVENAS ! DRACAENAS ! ! — Four dis- 

y tinct varieties of easy cultivation—congests, amabills, 
lenninalis, indirisa, etc., nice, sturdy Little plants, fey post 2s.; 
■ tOs ^po to. 3,-W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

fJEW FOLIAGE BEDDING GERANIUM.— 

*■’ Madame Sailerai, leaves light green, with narrow white 
idle; habit perfect, as it forms a complete mass of shoots 
|nte from the base, without any stopping. It is a gem for 
Edging purposes or growing in masses, and will probably be 
■own in every garden when it becomes known. 9d. each, 5b. 
■mo, 90s. per 100.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
F orest > »a te, E _ 

r ASMINUM GRACILLLMUM, the choicest 

climber sent out for years; clusters of white flowers 
■pMMly scented; should be in every collection; small 


TV/TARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.—30 dozen bed- 

A»-L ding plants for one guinea, comprising 10 dozen best 


various, comprising Fuchsias. Double and Single Daiuias, 
Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, Ac., Ac. 
Ready 1st May, and sent out in strict rotation, according to 
order. Package included. Cash with order. —T. HAWKINS, 
F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Hawkins’ 

Collection is a marvel of cheapness; 30 dozen well-grown 
assorted plants, sufficient to make a moderate-sized garden 
beautiful for the whole year, can be had for one guinea.—T. 
HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

TV/TARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. —Seventh year 

J-Y-L 0 f the distribution of Hawkins’ well-known Guinea Col¬ 
lection of Bedding Plants. Hundreds of testimonials, speak¬ 
ing in the highest praise of this Collection, can be seen at the 
Nursery, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. __ 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—To save dis- 

appointment order at once Hawkins’ Guinea Collection, 
unrivalled in point of merit, and forming one of the greatest 
floral bargains of the day.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hilling¬ 
don Heatn, Uxbridge. 

TV/TARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.—Satisfaction 

TY-L guaranteed in the purchase of Hawkins’ Guinea 
Collection. 30 dozen well-hardened plants, including 
package, for one guinea. —T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxferidge. _ 

C HEAP BEDDING PLANTS. —Geraniums 

Mrs. Pollock, Mrs. Timer, Block Douglas, Marshal 
McMahon, and other choice variegates, 3«. doz.; Happy 
Thought, Crystal Palace Gam, and other best Zonals, 2s. 
doz.; Palm Leaf, Is. 6d. doz. ; all from single pots ; autumn 
struck. — T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—The finest 

single and double Dahlias, 300 varieties, 3e. doz., 20s. 100. 
-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS—Calceolarias, 

Cf fine bushy plants. Is. 3<L doz. ; Petunias, best striped, 2s. 
doz.; Lobelia Emperor William, and long training, Is. doz.— 
T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Speciality, 

Lf the finest strain of Asters, Victoria, Pseony-flowered, 
Dwarf Incurved or Betteridge’s selected 2s. doz., fine little 
plants.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

POLYANTHUS.—The beautiful, gold-laced 

variety, 2s. doz.; Fine Pansies—Blue King, Cliveden 
White and Yellow, and other such choice varieties, 2s. doz. ; 
Violets—Czar of Russia, 2s. doz., and Marie Louise, 3s. doz.— 
T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—300 of the choicest 

Vf varieties ever grown. Rooted plants (named), 2s. doz.; 
10s. 100; cuttings Is. doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. _ 

T7EC4ETABLE MARROW PLANTS.—Best 

Y Covent Garden Btrain, green, cream, cream-ribbed, I 
More’s cream and others, 2s. doz.—T. HAWKINS, 1 Hillingdon 
Heat h, Uxb ridge._ _ 

P LARGONIUMS.—Magnificent ass. mentof 

Regal, Show, and Fancy Pelargoniums just ling into 
bloom, price 8s. doz.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S. illingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge_ 


rth the money) and 20 dozen 
Double and Single Dahlias, 


^^■■INy scented; should be in every collection; small 
tout*. Is. each; larger, Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d.-W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery. Upton, Forest Gate, K. 

J EEK, MUSSELBURGH, true.—The largest 

and hardiest in cultivation. Is. per oz.; 10s. per lb., free. 
—M’DOUGAL a 80N, Gardeners, Cample Lane, Musscl- 

targb. 

toCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE by Chubb’s 

Special Pr-wess.—The Prince of Walee’ gardener writes : 
"Your fibre is simply perfection, and a thorough boon in 
torticulture.’' Sacks, Is. fid. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15sacks, 
Be.; 20 Ba cks . 23s.; 30 sacks, 30a. (all socks included); truck 
cad, tree on rail, £2. Limited quantities of G special quality 
pranolated in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 prize medals). Terras, 
ftrictlj cash with order —CHUBB, ROUND, A CO., Fibre 
Porks, West Ferry R oa d, Mill wall, London, K. 

HIsHURST COMPOUND, us«d by leading 

W gardeners since 1359, against red spider, mildew, thrips, 
preen fly, and other blight. One to two ounces to the gallon 
If soft water; four to 16 ounces as winter dressing for vines 
Md orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake against 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
K> supersede it. Boxes, Is., 3s„ and 10s. 6d. _ 

^^^■DRSTINE keeps boots dry and soft on 

yJ wet ground ; boxes, 6d and Is. from the trade.—Whole- 
MlHwa PRICE’S Patent Candle Co., Limited. London. 

NEW LOW-PRICED INSECTI- 

R CIDK—A clear, non-injurious fluid, highly concen- 
ntod. Used extensively by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince 
tt Wales, Ac. Pamphlet, list of agents, gratis. Please write. 

■ MM, pent free, Is. 


HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 100,000 

strong-rooted plants in 800 of the best varieties in culti¬ 
vation at the present day. Reduced prices for the spring 
months : My selection. Is. fid. dozen, 10s. 100, all distinct and 
guaranteed true to name, post free; a few thousand extra 
strong plants, 3s. dozen, 21s. 100; cuttings, very strong and 
healthy, Is. dozen, 6s. 100. all named and post free.—N. 
DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford-road, Camber¬ 
well, London, 6.E. 

HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Prices for 

purchaser’s own selection, see .Catalogue, poet free, one 
stamp. This Catalogue will be found to oontain full and 
complete instructions on the successful culture of Chrysan¬ 
themums for exhibition, and is acknowledged to be the most 
reliable catalogue published.—N. DAVIS, os above. 

rjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 

Selection of the best 25 now varieties sont out by me this 
present season, nice plants, for 153., or 12 for 7s. 6d.; 25 new 
varieties of last season, 7s. fid., 12 for 4e. These are all very 
fine. 

rjHOICE EARLY-FLOWERINUCHRYSAN- 

THEMUMS.—The most valuable class of garden plants 
of the day. Of these I dosire to call special attention to my 
collection, which beyond doubt is the finest in existence. AH 
the older varieties can be supplied at Is. fid. dozen, 10s. 100, 
rooted plants; new varieties, 3s. and 4s. per dozen, my selec¬ 
tion, or as per catalogue. 

HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, sole spo- 

ciality.—N. DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford- 
road, Camberwel^London, HE. ; late of 66, Warner-road. 

"DOSES.—The “ Highgate ” Packet contains 1 2 
-tv standard and 12 dwarf Hybrid Perpetuals one of a sort, 
true to name, grown on the Barnet Nurseries.—Forwarded, 
carriage free, to any address, on receipt of Post Offioe order 
for one guinea, or half the quantity, not carriage free, for 
half-a-guinea, payable to WM. CUTBUSH A SON, Limited, 
Nurserymen, Highgate, London, N. 

-RORDER CARNATION MARY MORRIS^ 

-LJ First-class Certificate awarded to H. Q. Smyth. A 
beautiful rose-coloured self, very highly scented, of great size, 
very full, and of perfect shape; does not burst the calyx; a 
very free bloomer and vigorous grower, and perfectly hardy.— 
See Gardeners Chronicle, August 4. 1883, page 146. Price 2a. 
each, or Is. fid. pair; cash with order.—H. G. SMYTH, 21, 
Goldsmith Street, Drury Lane, W.O._ 

NTOTICE.— Those who wish to know which 
■Dl are the best Abuttlons, Coleus, Dahlias, Fuchsias. 
Petunias, Geraniums, Ac., Should send for our descriptive 
list, free.—JONES A NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, 
Kent. _ 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS in all the best varieties. 

L/ Nice strong plants, per parcels post (my'selectton), 2s. doz., 
ready to plant.-W. E. BOYCE, F.R.H.S., 87, Y T erbury-rood 
Holloway, Londo n._ 

"DARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-Ll MUMS. A few of these should be planted in every garden 
or grown in pot* for conservatory decoration, as they produco 
abundance of bloom from July till November. Nice strong 
plants, per parcels post, ready to plant, 6 for Is. 2d., 12, 2k. 
Catalogue with cultural directions one stamp. — W. E. 
BOYCE, F.R.H.S., 87. Yerbury-road, Holloway, London. 


OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this bean¬ 
ie tiful greenhouse Creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. Gd. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. __ 

PELARGONIUMS. — Handsome plants in 

44-inch pots, just coming into bloom, all the choioest 
varieties. 10s. doz.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge, __ 

pOLEUS, the prettiest and most distinct var- 

ieties, 20s. 100 in 25 varieties, half quantity 12s. fid., or 5s. 
dozen, strong-rooted plants.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

piNKS.—Beautifully scented white and crim- 

-*- son Pinks, large clumps just throwing up flower spikes, 
4s. doz. ; smaller clumps, 2s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon^ Heath^JUxbridge.___ 

ALPINE AURICULAS.—Nothing surpasses 

the beauty of theso hardy and very interesting plants, 
now throwing up for flower, 2 r. 6d. dozen. -'T. J HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


Catalogue with cultural directions one stamp. — W.’ E. 
BOYCE , F.R.H.8., 87, Yerbury-road, Holloway, London. 

CJTAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED.— 

feJ Brown Antiseptic Stain Varnish preserves ojmoecd 
Woodwork, Fences. Greenhouses, Stables, Cowsheds. Better 
than paint, and about one-fifth the cost. 3s per gallon; 
samples, six stamps; two-gallon sample, P.O.O. 7s. 6d. Also 
Water Stains, Oak, Mahogany, Ac.. 6s. per gallon. Cans 
charged Is. per gallon— FRIS WELL, SIMPSON, A HOLLIOK 
Bushbury WorkB, Hackney Wick, Londo n, E. 

TJAFFODIL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFADOWN- 

U DILLIES —A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on application.—BARR A SON, 12. 
King -s treet , Covent-garden, W.O. 

pEGONIA ROOTS, now starting into growth. 

Laing's 8eedlings are the best and cheapest, 1 dozen, In¬ 
cluding a good white, 4«., half-dozen, 2s. 2d., free by parcels 
j>OBt.—JOHN LAING A CO., Begonia Growers, Forest Hill, 

PUCUMBER AND TOMATO PLANTS.— 

Vf Telegraph, Duke Edinburgh. Tender and True, Marquis 
Lome, and Blue Gown, Is. each; Tomato plants, strouc 
healthy plants best Covent Garden strain, 2a. dozen —T 


Go gle 


healthy plants, best Covent Garden strain. 2s dozen —T 
HAWKINS, rfillin gdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TTONEYSUCKLE.—Cuttings of this beautiful 

AJ- creeper Is. dozen, free.->T. T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

• ' Original from 

PENN STATE 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 

COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, 

39, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, SJS. 


LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES 


In any out-of-the-way corner, flowers very sweet scented, 
bloom* in the depth of winter : two root*. Is. 4d, free; four, 
2 b. 2d., free.- M6RL »Y fc CO ., Fulwood, Preston .__ 

O CENT ED Salvia rutiiana, foliage of this-plant 
U deliciously soented, pretty magenta flower* in winter, 
more grown for foliage than bloom ; two plant*. Is. 4d., free. 
MORLEY A CO., Fplwood, Pr eeton._ 

1 O Choice Greenhouse Plantsi 2s. 9<1., free, all 

AaJ different, oouBbts of two greenhouse Ferns, one climb¬ 
ing Begonia, one Marguerite, three different Coleus, one 
Chrysanthemum, one Heliotrope (Cherry-pie), one Calceolaria, 

one Fuchsia elegans, and one choice G«rautuw, nice, small, 
well-rooted plants, carefully packed, post free, satisfaction 

guaranteed.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. ___ 

"DARIS DAISIES (Marguerites). — Beautiful 

■L blue-green foliage; flower* white, with yellow aentre 
Splendid for cutting; three nice plants, Is. 3d., free.— 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood. Preston_ _ 


15 ED DING PLANTS.—Catalogue now ready. — 

•L5 Qnly such strong transplanted, well-rooted plant* as 
grown for Coreqt Garden Market. Agera turns, A1 tern an th eras 
of sorts. Calceolarias, Oentaureas, Heliotropes, Iresinee 
Marigolds, Minmlus, Verbena*, etc., 1*. dozen. 7a per 100. 
See catalogue, free. __ 

■REDDING PLANTS.—Catalogue now ready. -- 

■D These are not weakly plants grown ‘ 


LJ These are not weakly plants grown thickly together, but 
strong, healthy, transplanted plants. Amaranthus, Lobelias 
Nasturtiums, Perillas, Zinnias, T age tea. etc., 9d. dozen. 4a 6d_ 
per 100; Golden Feather (strong), 3b. and 3*. 100. See catalogue 
(free). 100 assorted Bedding Plants, 3*. and 7s. fid., for Gera 
nium* and other bedding pla nt*. _ 

TTARDY PERENNIALS. —Catalogue now 

-L-L ready, containing a select list of hardy border and rock 
plants, also Dahlias, Gladiolus, etc. Write for a oopy before 
orderi ng elsewhere. (Only a few copies left.) _ 

OLIMBERS, hardy and greenhouse.—List now 

D ready. All are strong plants and sure to give satisfaction 
The catalog ue als o oontains list of greenhouse plants _ 

POCKERTES, &c.— 12 packets seeds suitable 

-Lu for rockeries. 2s. fid.; 6 packets, la 3d. ; sweet-s cented 
flowers for flower borders, 12 packets, 2§. ; 6 packets, la 3d.; 12 
packets hardy perennials for flower borders, 2s. 6d.; 6 packets, 
la 3d.: 12 packets esthetic flowers with true aesthetic 
names, la 2d._,_ 

"WHITE FLOWERS for Bouquets, *c.—12 

* “ packets white flowers for cutting, 2a fid.; 6 packets, 
la 6d. ; 12 packets new and showy annuals, 3a ; 6 packets, 
la fid.; 12 packets choice florists' flowers, including Calceolaria 
Cineraria, Primula, kc., Tb. 6d., 6 packets, 4s _ 


VOK FILLING UP and hiding ugly corners in 
■L greenhouses.—No matter how shady, the beautiful 
Tradeacuutlas haye no equal; grow In any greenhouse or 
room ; oh arming for hansdng pots or baskets In windows. 
Growth rapid and graceful; stands gas. Three different 
varieties, to include bioolor, Is. 3d., free; also suitable for fern 
case culture.—MORLEY A CO . Fulwood, Prestos._ 


ihristmas 


•L" 4roots. Is. M., free; 6, 2a. fid., free; 12, 4s. 6d.. free, 

while they last. These are strong roots that will produce 
splendid blooms next winter. Perfectly hardy out of doors. 
Plant now.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preeton. 

6 CHOICE ZONAL GERANIUMS, only Is. 6d., 

free. All different named varieties, singles and doubles, 
our selection from a magnificent collection.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston._ 


uuauBbones jrucnsias, sen naineu prize sons, swongiy- 
rooted bushy plants, will bloom profusely early in season. 
Twelve, free, 5s. 6d.; six 3s. A gentleman writes : "I never 
before received such really well-grown and literally bushy 
cuttings, and am well pleased." 

Pelargoniums—Charming popular varieties. Bloom pro¬ 
fusely early in season; all named, strong, from 4iin. pots; 
not scraps. Dozen 7s. 6d.; six 5s., free. Larger plants in 
43 pots, per dozen, 12s. 6d. A gentleman wntes: 41 Your 
plants are most excellent, aud perfectly fragrant with 
health." 

Loadstone’s Tomatoes.—Plant now to secure early fruit; 
Conqueror, Abundance, President Garfield, splendid plants. 
Six of each, free, 2s. 6d., very large. 

Hops, large flowering variety, elegant, effeotive perennial. 
Nine Is. 9cL Canariensis, twelve for Is. 9d., very fine. 

The old crimson Clove Carnation, true, blooms size of 
5s. piece. Oa rdf.nt jr<; says : "No garden, either of cottage 
or castle, complete without it.” Each Is. 6d.; three 2s. 6d.; 
dozen 7b. 6d.; very large plants. 

Novelty. New greenhouse climber Tropaeolum the Para¬ 
gon (own Beedllng, never before offered for sale), perpetual 
bloomer winter and summer; leaves dark copper, beautifully 
laciniated; flewer brilliant crimson, well-established plants, 
2s. each, free; quite hardy for outdoor, and extremely effec¬ 
tive. 

Loadstone’s Vegetable Marrow and Ridge Cucumber Plants, 
best varieties. Pair strong plants (properly hardened for 
planting in open air) 2s., free; six plants 5s. 

Cobsea soandens, handsomest, most rapid greenhouse olim- 
ber, bears large purple bells; extra strong plants, pair, Is. 9d.; 
can be planted outdoors In April. 

Double dahlias, In beautiful colours, large stock, oheap 
clearance. Dozens, 5s. 6<L ; six, 3s. Address—Loadstone, the 
Lady Florist, Romford. 

Christmas roses, proper time establish for winter blooming, 
strong English grown roots, two years old, four, 5s. 6d. ; also 
rare Giant Chlrstmas rose, very large roots, 2s. 9d. each, pair 5s. 

Loadstone's Mimulus, gorgeously striped, six large plants 
Is. 9d.; twelve for 3s. 

Loadstone’! Ice plants, lovely for garnishing, leaves re¬ 
sembling blotches ice. Six plants Is. 6d., free. 

Carnation Grenadin, three sturdy seedlings, Is. 9<L, free, 
useful brilliant scarlet border Carnation. 

Double Geraniums in scarlet, white, pink, one each, 
strongly-rooted, 2s. 0d.; bushy plants. 

Melon plants, ready for immediate planting in frame; 
Bromham Hall and Malvern Hall, Cox's Oolden Gem, one 
plant each variety, 3s. 6d., carefully packed tin box; six 
plants, 5s. fid. 

Castor Oil Plants.—This universally popular plant lends a 
great charm and grace to the smallest garden; with green 
foliage, per dozen, 5s. 6d.; with deep red foliage, 7a 6d. per 
dozen, ready to plant out for effect 

Canuas, fine plants, clear cheaply, 7s. 6d. per dozen; two- 
year-old tubers, and breaking strongly. 

Loadstone's spotted Foxgloves, to bloom this soason. 
Dozen. 2s. 3d.; 100, 8s. 6d. Cheap clearance. 

Loadstone’s Rockets, purple and white, useful for cutting; 
very sweet. Dozen large plants. 2s. 3d. 

Hollyhocks (Ohater’s), noted, brilliant colouring, extremely 
fine plants. Dozen, 5n.; six, 3s. 

Pansies, King of Blues, Snowflake, Purple Perfection. 
Cloth of Gold Giant Purple, Princess Alexandra, King or 
Pansies, Magpie, Empress, all sturdy plants, showing bloom. 
Dozen, 3s. 6d. 

Loadstone’s new Fuchsia, the Btella, never before offered 
for sale, dwarf growing, dense, and hardy; especially suit¬ 
able for hanging baskets, vases, pots; woll-estabiished plant, 
colour bright magenta. Price Is. 9d. 

Loadstone's now noted Pansy, Pluto, perfectly black, re¬ 
sembling richest velvet; three fine plants, Is. 3d. Lord 
Beaconsfleld, splendid new indigo blue, same price. 

Loadstone's rapid showy climbers, Cobea scandens, two 
plants, Is. 9d.; scarlet Tropteolum Lobbianum, six. Is. 9d. 
These will bloom very early. Canariensls, twelve for la 9d. 

Perennial Phloxes, in new, quite distinct oolours, per dossn, 
3s. 6d. 

Nicotians affinls, quite the prettiest greenhouse novelties, 
produces freely large white blossoms. Most delioious fra¬ 
grance ; one spray will perfume greenhouse. Can be grown 
either in or outdoors with but ordinary conveniences or skill 
Sturdy plants each Is. 9d.; packet seeds, la Id. 

Chrysanthemums.—8lx incurved, six Japanese varieties, 
named, 5a fid. Splendid plants. 

Tobsooo plants, enormous leaves, grand for producing 
tropioal effects, garden or conservatory, four fine plants. 
Is. fid. 

Gigantic Hez*p.—A gigantic plant, one of the most striking 
that oan possibly be imagined. The leaves are from 6 feet to 
10 feet in circumference. It Is perfectly hardy. Strong 
plants for growing on, four for 2a fid. 


thorn*, perfectly 


pVERLASTING and Ornamental Grasses, &c 

-Ll —Everlasting flowers, 15 packets, 3a ; 10 packets, 2a ; 6 
packets. Is. 3d. Ornamental Grasses for winter bouquets, Ac., 
12 packets, 2s.; 6 packets, Is. 3d. All the above collections 
are arranged with care and contain a very liberal supply at 


-i-b hardy plants, Is., free; two, la 6d., free. B*est time to 

plant, as crowns hue not yet thrown up new fronds; very 
pretty -MORLEY & CO., Fulwood. Preston _ 

T AST OEFER of N”ight scented Stock.—This 

-LI flower emits a delicious perfume all the evening and 
night; closes during daytime. Perfectly hardy, but can 
be grown in pots. 7d. and la Id. packet, free.—MORLEY k 
C O., Fulwo od, Preston.___ 

n.UARANTEED to bloom this summer.—12 

Li Single Dahlias, la 3d., free: nice little seedling plants, pot 
up, grow on in Frame or greenhouse until end of May. then 
plant out Mixed varieties.-MORLEY A CO., Fulwood. 
Preston.__ 


finest qualit y 


TUBEROSE THE PEARL, a line dwarf 

J- variety, 3e. 64. dozen. Tuberoses may be had in flowa 
throughout the year by succesalonal planting. Now is a good 


time to plant. 


pLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSIS, brilliant 

scarlet, very showy variety, will grow In any garden 
very large roots, la dot; 4a 100; very cheap, surplus 

stock. _ _ 


THJDEA SUFEKBA, Is. lid., free.—This ex- 

-I- quisite Fern has never before been offered at this ex¬ 
tremely low price. The most lovely Fern for cave culture. — 
MORLEY A <X)., Fulwood, Pre ston. _ 


■LL strong clumps, 2a fid. dozen. Scolopendrium vulgar* 
(Hart's-tongue Fern), la 6d. and 2s. fid. per dozen. Osmunds 
Regalia (Royal flowering Fern), strong clumps. Is. each, 10a dot 

GLADIOLUS GANDAVENSIS. — Choice 

French Hybrids. 12 in 12 distinct and showy varieties 
3s. fid. and la fid. ; 3 each of 12 varieties for 10s. All »r«« 
selected, strong, flowering roots, and sure to please. _ 

T5RONZE MEDAL awarded to us for collection 

L) 0 f hardy cut flowers by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
London, spring, 1884. Certificate awarded to us by the Royal 
Botanic Society, London, spring 1884, for collection of hardy 
cut flowers.—COLUNSBROS, k GABRIEL, 39, Waterloo 


all different, Is. 6d. 


road, London, 8.E. See above. 


bloom, 


RD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

hey are constantly receiving applications from 
leoking situations, and they will be happy to supply 
gentleman with particulars, Ao.— St. John's Nor 


London, N.W 


T AST OFFER of superb Begonia*. — Three 

-Ll tubers, starting into growth, Is. fid., free; 6, 2s. 6d., free. 
With cultural directions. These exquisite and easily-grown 
wax-Ilke flowers should find a place in every greenhouse.— 


T ILIUM VIRGINALE, extremely beautiful, 

-Ll large heavy bulbs of this thorough ly r eliable Lily, blooms 
profusely; six, fis., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidans 


MORLEY A OQ., Fulwood, Preston. 


Londo n, N.W 


SURPLUS 

^ Thirty doze 
WARBURTON 
Cheshire. 


BEDDING and Window Plants.— 

n for 21a —List free on application to JAMES 
, the Gardener, Bollinwood, Wiimslow, 


extremely beau 
will grow anywhere . 
VEREY'. 4, Oppidan* 


LIUM SPLENDENS, an 

tlful dwarf Lily, perfectly hardy 
5s.; three, 2s. 6d , carriage paid .—M 


six, os.: luree, ou., 
Road, Lond on, N.W 


pOLEUS, gi 

Ll plants and 3 


(rand new sorts.—Six well-rooted 

I Maiden-hair Ferns, free, in strong box, tot 


TROUBLE TUBEROSE, the Pearl, a 

JJ ously perfumed variety: one spray will scent largi 
house; six, 2s., carriage paid.—M. VEREY, 4, Oppidan: 


2a.-A. McCALLUM7KimbCTiey7Notts. 


Road, 


OPEOIAL CHEAP OFFER.—Twelve Gera¬ 
ld niums, 12 Fuchsias, 6 White Marguerites, 6 Heliotropes, 
4 Double Scarlet Nasturtiums, 2 Double Yellow Ditto, 12 
Dwarf Lobelia, 25 Golden Feather, 4 Double Petunias, 5s.; 


KRAMERL —Large 


of this rare and exquisite rose-coloured Lily 


-- — -en roacncr, ■* jlfouuio reium; 

half, 2 b. 6cL ; poet-fr+c.—A. TOM KIN , Florist, Bldoup. 


■yERBENAS ! Verbena* !! Verbenas !!!—Cut- 

“ tings, strong, healthy, well rooted, in best varieties, 
scarlet, white, purple, pink, and various colours, 5s. per 100; 45s. 
per 1,000; single Dahlia seed from named sorts, 6d. per packet. 
A STROWLGER, Florist, Barsham, Beocles, Suffolk. 


Manor Park, Little Ilford, Essex.—Valuable Freehold Build¬ 
ing or Market Garden Land. 

TUTR. W. H. COLLIER is instructed by the 

L»-L British Land Company (Limited), to OFFiR by 
.ir/MT/vn -- *•-- - ‘" Romford Road (near 


T IQUORICE.—This root, the flavour of which 

•Ll is so well known, can easily be produced from ; Is. 

B sket. Cactus Seed from 24 best varieties, la. paeke: - 
_ e UNIVE RSAL SEED O O., Urm ston . Manchester. 

WANTED, 100 IVY PLANTS, shoots 5 feet 

vv long.— Particulars and prioe to GARDENER, BlagkSl 
Charlton Kings, Cheltenham._ 

TOMATO PLANTS. — Excelsior, President 

■l Garfield, and Dwarf, 2s. 3d. per dozen, post-free.—T. 

DICKINS ON, 47, New Park Street, B 1 ackburn._ 

T EEKS. — Cuthbertson’s celebrated 'Prize 
•Ll LEEKS are now ready for planting out. Str r.g pi* ■:. 
Is. per dozen ; 50 for 3s. ; post-free.- "The Secret of Growing. 
Leeks for Exhibition,” an original pamphlet, by M. Co&hbert 
son, price fid. Prize Parsley and On . c as |« 

-M. CT JTHBERTSON, Florist, Rot lu-say. M B._ 

H UGHES, Gardener, Wiimslow, can supply 

the new Evergreen Edging Plant for Garden W aitra a* 
Id. per yard. Sample, four stamps. 

Original from 


AUCTION, at ths Princess Ali< 


Forest Gate Station), on Tui 


_____iay 20, at 6 for 7 in the 

evening, Five Lots of about two acres each of valuable Market 
Garden Land, having important building frontages of about 
240 feet each to the main Ilford Road, opposite the Rabbits 
Inn, and several Lots of eligible Freehold Building Land, 
having frontages to the new road leading from the Ilford 
Road to Little Ilford, situate close to Manor Park Station on 
the Great*Eastern Railway, and near Wansteod Flats. The 
property will be sold free from tithe and landtax. Nine- 
tenths of the purchase mosey may remain on mortgage or 
contract at 5 per cent, interest, to be paid in nine years by 
equal half-yearly instalments ; but the whole or any part of 
the balance may be paid off at any time without notice. Free 
conveyance will be given on the vendor’s title being oooepted 
without further investigation.—Particular*, plans, and con¬ 
ditions of sale may be obtained about ten days before the sale, 
at the Rabbits Inn, Ilford Road; of Messrs. R. and A 
Russell, solicitors. 59, Coleman Street, London, E.C. ; of the 
Auctioneers, at the Offices of the British Lind Company 
(Limited), 25, Moorgate Street, E.C.; and at the place of sale. 


Choques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

IsOjAlDSTOM-ZI 

The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD, ESSEX. 




Mat 10, 1834.] 
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BEGS to «U1 attention to bin lam stock of the following in 
nail or luge not*, by poet or rail; other advertisements see 
trot pege of this issue. 

■ROUBLE ft SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS; 

T«ry beat named varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6s., 9s., 
tsd 12s. dozen. See catalogue. 

9T1 finn PALMS.—Palma are now sold in 

flUjwV thonsands by the London florists as small 
pluts for vases for decoration. They are certain to main¬ 
tain their popularity, as they last a long time in the impure 
atmosphere of rooms. 13 distinct varieties, including 
ixeoaa Cocos, Coryphas, Euterpea, Latanias, Phoenix, 
Saaforthiaa, etc., by post or in pots, 6s. Six larger, in 4-lnch 
pots 6a. Six very fine in 5-inch pots, 13s- Nothing Is ao useful 
or latts to long for dooorating during winter or summer. 

in nnn ferns j ferns < < ferns i > .• 

iv/|ww Twelve fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 
including Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Blechnums, Cyrtomiums, 
le, good plants in pots or by post, 4s.; larger, in tin. and 
6tn. pota, 9a. and 12s. dozen. 

TUBERO 8 E 8 . 

YT0TH1NG can be better for button-holes than 

Iv these deliciously-scon ted flowers; good tubers in 3-inch 
pota in growth, 7s. 6d. per dozen; either African or Ameri ca n 


10 000 T 1 ™ 110118 BEGONIAS. — My 


strain is now well known and unsurpassed 
by any In England. Tubers are now dormant and ean be sent 
■afely by post. Although these lovely plants require simply 
to be kept safe from frost, for early bloom they should be 

K ted at once and placed In a gentle heat, as also to make 
re plants for bedding out. 8otud one year tubers in 
mixed odours, such as red, scarlet, magenta, rose, salmon, 
vfcite, braize, yellow, Ac., 4s. dozen, 28s. per 100; twelve, in 
tx named colours, 6e.; extra large tubers of selected scarlets 
tod whites superior to many named sorts, la each. 10s. dozen. 

Being overstocked with named varieties, a price list of extra 
large tubers will be sent free, at rates to clear out. 

K fififi BORDER CARNATIONS. — The 

u/jUUU mod new white varieties, Gloire de Nancy, 
la fid., and w. P. Milner. Ss.; the former is the largest and 
he latter the best for either border or greenhouse ever sent 
plendid varieties, including Old Crimson and White Clove 
mt; the true Old Crimson Clove, 9d. each, 4s. dozen. For 
{how Carnations and Pico tees, see catalogue. 

JOLEUS.—The choicest varieties selected from 
J those sent out for ye*n past true to name, 3s. per dosen, 

7 post, or in 60 s pots. 

"IROTONS.—An immense stock of the most 

J popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts. True to name, 
nod plants in 4-inch pots, 10s-; six for 6s. 

[VY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—These plants are 

L unequalled for hanging baskets, eto. Twelve of the 
randest single and double varieties in cultivation, 4s. 
ewer, 6s. and 9s. Bee catalogue. 

5 mn DAHLIAS. — Twelve tine named 

/} \J\JU Mngle varieties, including Paragon, White Queei 
5s.; twelve new, 7a. 6d. and 10s.: twelve splendid aho 1 . 
racy and bouquet varieties, 4s. The Cactus Dahlias, Juarezi, 
arlet, 9d.; Constance, White, 9d., well rooted, by post or in 
OU See catalogue. 

SALVIAS! SALVIAS !!— Six best varieties, I for is. 9d, 

J including the new white variety Moos. Issanchou, 

Setheli rutilans, Ac , 2s. 6d. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large 

J flowered Japanese and Pompone varieties, by post, 2s. cd. 
omen; stronger in pots, 3s. 6d. doz. See Catalogue. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 


> prepared to Supply the Trade on liberal terms for oash. 

List of Palms, Ferns , Begonias , Ao., 
on application. 

K>LEYN NURSERY, UPTON, ESSEX 


HAIN & HICKS, 

GUILDFORD 8TREET NURSERIES, 
HEREFORD. 

1HEAP COLLECTION of 250 BEDDING 


PLANTS for 31a, paoking Included, for cash with order; 


Ac., for summer and autumn flowering. Having made a 
ecinlity of these invaluable border flowers, we can offer all 
ir finest variet ie s on very favourable terms, poet free, for 
sh with order. Bedding Violas and Pansies. D. and Co.'s 
UjcUocl lfls. per 100, 10s. 6d. for 60, 6e. for 25, 4s. for 12; 
>»w and fancy Pansies, finest sorts, 4s., 6s., 9s., and 12s. per 
>4cn: choice selected unnamed show and fancy Pansies, 15s. 
t 100, 23 for 4s.; border Pinks, and Carnations, 40s. per 100, 
§. for 50. 6s for 12. Descriptive Catalogue free on appUca- 
>n to DICKSON8 A CO., Norsorymen and Seedsmen, 1, 
aterloo Place, Edinburgh. 


ILD-FASHIONED, Green-edged AURI 

’ CrULAS (General Hill). One strong plant in bloom free 
r 13 stamps: cheaper by the dozen.—POPE A SONS, King’s 
orton . Birmingham. _ 

iTftnn DAHLIAS.—Catalogues on apfpli- 

’UjUUy cationKBJ^WAY and® SON, Langj** 


Flowers that E v ery body ean grow and will 
sneoood with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

PLANTS. 

Cam panula pyramldalls, noble perennial, for herba- 
eous borders or pot culture, large nine flowers, str.ng 
plants, each Is. 9a. 

The new white clove-pink, Mrs. Sinking, flowers 
creamy white, of immense size, most profuse bloomer, 
highly scented, always admired, and especially useful for 
cutting. Strong roots, each 2s.; per pair, 3s. fld. 

Loadstone's ooloured oowshps. Sturdy seedlings, 
such as I offered many thousands last season, in all 
colours, eighteen for Is. 3d., to bloom next spring, cheap 
to dear. 

Delphinum formosum, handsome dark blue perennial 
larkspur, strong roots. Is. 9d. each. 

Chilian beet, highly ornamental for bedding, 100 for 
3s. 6d., fifty 2s. 

Sweet scented woodruff, twenty-one roots, Is. 9dL; 
100 4s., pretty for shrubberies, rockeries. 

Balsams, something extra choice, elegantly marbled 
striped varieties, dozens Is. 3d., thirty-six for 2s. fld. 

Effective white edging, Lamb’s Ear, 100 for 5s. 9d., 
fifty for 3s. fld., perennial, stands all weathers. 

Two pretty blue flowers tor pots or rock work, 
Browallia and Lobelia gracilis, trailing. Eighteen plants 
of each, la 9d. 

Cannae, grand for sub-tropical bedding, one year old 
tubers, of which I have large stock to clear. Dosea, 
7s. 6d.; pair, la 9d. 

Mammoth American sunflowers, same as I have 
supplied last five seasons, six la 8d., twelve for 2a ; also 
dwarf double bronze sunflowers, samo price. 

Loadstone's large flowering ivy-leaved pelargoniums. 
Not scrape. Three for Is. 6d. 

Loadstone’s heliotrope, new dwarf compact variety, 
six 2s. 3d., dozen 4s. 

Six choice sonale geraniums, all different, named, 
2s. 3d., dozen 4s., not scraps. 

Gigantic hemp, very snowy, for ornamental bedding 
in sub-tropical style, six plants 2s. 9d. 

Loadstone’s Frenoh marigolds, dwarf and tall, splen¬ 
didly striped, eighteen for Is. 9d. 

Bouvenir de la Malmaison, tree carnation, splendid 
salmon ooloured. Plants to bloom shortly, each 2s. fld. 

Loadstone’s rapid showy climbers, Cobcea scandens, 
two plants, la 9a.; scarlet Tropsolum lobblanum, six 
la 9d. (these will bloom very early); canariensis, twelve 


i. ; perennial phloxes, in new quite distinct 
colours, per dozen, 3s. 6a. 


1 strong plants, cannot fail to give satisfaction 12 scarlet 
eraniums, 6 Pink, 13 8llver Leaf, and 6 Mrs. Pollock (or 6 
maze), 12 mixed Verbenas, 12 Lobelia 34 Calceolarias, 36 
olden Feather, 34 Asters, 12 Dahlias (mixed), 12 Perilla, 12 
ianthua 6 CenUurea, 12 Marigold, 12 Phlox, 12 Agera turns, 

Heliotrope, 12 Pansies, 12 Sweet Williams. Half the above 
r 10a. 6<L 

)EDDING PLANTS of all kinds.—Geraniums, 

* strong, autumn-struck plants, turned out of single pots, 
or let, pink, and white, 2s. dozen, 12a 100; variegated, 2a 3d. 
m-, 16a 100; bronze and tricolour, 3a doz.; Verbenas, 
elicit rope, and Oentaarea, 2a doz.; Calceolarias and 
oheliaa Is. 6d. doz.; Dahlias, single and double, 3a doz.; 
oMcn Feather. 6d. doz., 2a fld. 100; Aston, fld. doa, 3a 100. 
italogues on application. 

HAIN & HICKS, 

FLORISTS, &0. 

Guildford Street Nurseries, Hereford. ■ _ .. . . . _ .._ u . 

-- * ■ Carnations and Picotees, sown from a collection chaste 

(EDDING VIOLAS, border Pinks, Carnations, I °°\°«”•- ¥ ™ oy hiwn ' twent y- ,our «*urdy ***- 

* Ac., for anmmir and antnmn floworlnir fTnrln. m»i. • 


Giant musk, four strong roots. Is. 9d. * also mimulus, 
in gorgeously spotted varieties, scented leaves, same 
price ; very fine plants, not scrape. 

Coleus, six perfectly distinct, brilliantly tinted, 8a ; 
twelve 5s., not scrapa 

Loadstone’s violas for bedding, bloom throughout 
summer, blue, yellow, purple, white, dozen 2a fld., 100 
for 7s. fld. 

Pyre thrums, or coloured marguerites, most charming 
perennials, dozen named sorts, 10a fld., six 6s. fld., well 
established, bloom early. 

Peonies, brilliant double crimson, strong roota 
2a 3d., the old-fashioned variety. 

Pentstemons, brilliant flowering perennials, named 
sorts, well established pl&nta Per dozen 10a fld.; six for 
5s. 9d. Will bloom early. 

King Theodore, Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, very dwarf. 
For window boxes or bedding out these flowers are unsur¬ 
passed, rivalling geraniums in effect, foliage copper oolour, 
flowers intense scarlet, well thrown up above leaves, con¬ 
tinuing a mass of bloom until cut down by November 
frosts, plants offered, genuine strain as supplied last 
season, very strong, grown open air seed bed. One dozen, 
Is. 3d.; throe dozen, 3s.; one hundred, 7s. 

Violet beds; now right time planting permanent beda 
Odoratiasima, Marie Louise, old double blue, purple and 
white Czar, Neapolitan. All 5a fld per dozen, warranted 
true. 

Nicotiana afflnis, sweetly fragrant for pot or border, 
easily grown, strong plants, each Is. 9d.; packet seed, 
Is. Id. 

Loadstone's plants. Evidence of quality.Extracts from 
recent letters:—* Plants arrived, excellent oondition. and 
capital value.” Another writes: “ Plants safely to hand. 
Must say am highly pleased ; very different to the bits of 
things frequently recoived from others. I enclose fld. for 
box, and don’t grudge it in the least, and thank you for 
your attention to my order, which will undoubtedly lead 
to more business between us.” 


lings, free, 2s. 0d. 

Cornflowers (blue, rose, white), strong sturdy plants, 
from open ground, for early blooming, Is. 3d. per dozen ; 
one dozen each colour, 2s. fld. 

Marguerites (cream and yellow), for pots or open 
ground, such as I have sold in thousands for several 
seasons; plants for very early blooming, six of each colour. 
Is. 9d.; seed Is. 


Digitized b" 


Google 


Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

XiOADSTOHS 1 ] 

(The Lady Florist), 

R9NIFQRD, 5S8KX- 


STRONG PLANTS 

That can be had Post-free from 
IRELAND. 

S. d 

12 Newest Zonale Geraniums, autumn struck from store 

12 l/ewf very fine, including West Brighton Gem . . 4 0 

12 Single Dahlias, all dwarf sorts.3 0 

12 8ingle Dahlias, White Queen .6 0 

12 Single Dahlias, Paragon.6 0 

12 Scarlet Cactus Dahlias .9 fl 

12 Bedding White Pansy, Mrs. Turner ..3 0 

12 Bedding Blue Pansy, Blue King.3 0 

12 Bedding Viola, Ardwell Gem, soft Primrose .. .. 9 O' 
12 Bedding Viola Imperator. rich plume, most distinct 2 0 

12 Bedding Viola. Cloth of Gold .2 0 

36 Frilled Canterbury Bells, including White and Lilac 

and Double Rose.4 0 

100 Double Daisies, 4 colours, fo^mon blooms 

submitted prior to order.10 0 

3 Plants of the largest double Buttercup, Ranunculus 

bulbosus lore plena.2 0 

3 Plants of Vesuvius Potentilla, in miniature; the 
blooms resemble an expanded "Tournesol” Tulip; 

very fine.2 0 

12 Columbines, new species and forms, including 


*•* Orders now taken for the Grand Trumpeter Daffodil 
our "Irish Prinoees," for delivery in July. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

COEK. 


IF YOU WISH TO EXCEL IN 
HORTICULTURE USE 

. DANIELS’ 

EOREftA MANURE, 

or Concentrated Essence of Plant Life. 

ODOURLESS, ECONOMIOAL, AND 
EFFICIENT. 

In packages, la, 2a 3d., and 4a. 6d. eaoh. with oomplete 
directions for use and carriage paid to any address. 


Evidence of Quality from Well-known 
Gardeners :— 

From WILLIAM EARLY, Ilford, Nov. 8th.—"Your 
EUREKA MANURE proved upon trial an excellent aid to 
pot-grown plants.” 

From D. T. FISH, The Gardena, Hardwick, Bury 8t. 
Edmunds. Nov. 8 th.Your EUREKA MANURE has the 
merit of being cleanly, safe, and powerful, and seems con¬ 
siderably to benefit all the plants and crops to wh.eh It was 
applied. 4 _ 

SOLD ONLY BY 

DANIELS DROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Warehouse, 
NORWICH. 


DAHLIAS, PHLOXES, 
PENTSTEMONS, PANSIES, 

And other Ohoioe Florists' Flowers, Herbaceous and Perennial 
Plants, Bedding Plants, Ac. 

New Catalog um Now Ready, Post-free. 

J. CHBAXi ft SONS, Crawley, Suarez. 

ymST P RIZE BELGIAN AND SHOW 

A PANSIES, never beaten In competition. 3b. 3d. per 
dozen, free; 300 seeds. Is.—R. MANN, Shad well. Leeds. 


TVAARVLL.—The new violet-scented seedling 

■L*-L Pansy, continual bloomer, great novelty, fld. each, or 
not less than one dozen, 6s. 6d.—The Norfolk Chronicle, in 
report of Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural 8how, June, 
1883, says: “ Mr. Rowland, of St. Clements Hill, showed a 
basket of violet-soented seedling Pansies (purple) which per¬ 
fumed the whole tent, and ought to prove a little fortune to 
the lucky cultivator."—H. ROWLAND, Clarence Nurseries, 
8 t Clem en ts Hill, New Catton, Norwich. _ 

G.ERANIUMS, pink, bronze, variegates, and 
scarlets, 2s. dozen; Calceolarias, 2s. dozen; Stocks and 
Asters, 50 for la, post free. — H. ROWLAND, Clarence 
Nurseries, New Patton, Norwich. 


JOHN IOABES begs to state that bis annual 
U Plant Catalogue for 1884 is now ready, and will be posted 
on application. It consists of 70 pages of closely-printed 
matter, repreeenting probably the largest and best collections 
of Pansies, Phloxes, Pentstemons, Antirrhinums. Del¬ 
phiniums, Potentlllas, Mimulus, Carnations. Pyrethrums, 
Dahlias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Hardy Border and Herba¬ 
ceous Plants, eto., ever brought together, all of which are 
accurately described aud priced. The Stock is this season un¬ 
usually large, healthy, aud vigorous, while the very superior 
quality of the varieties is now so well known and so widely 
recognised, that every confidence is felt in recommending the 
same to the notice of all who desire to procure flowers of 
STERLING MERIT. 

JOHN FORBES, 

Nur ser yman , Hawick, NR . 


T*RADE Ol'FLR.—Double yellow Primroses, 

A fine strong market stuff, ooming into bloom, 14s. per 100.— 
RODGKft . M’CLELLAND k CO„ Nurserymen, Ac., Newry, 


PRIMULAS ! FRIMULAS !! PRIMULAS ! I! 

A Fifteenth year of distribution. Williams’ superb strain 

Package 
' strong 

- --- - — — —- T .S, Thf 

Xfurseriefl, Coventry. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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8PEOIAL OH EAR OFFER. 


Geraniums, finest mixed 


Foehria*, finest mixed varie¬ 
ties 

Aquileriaa in 24 varieties, 
mixed. graceful, and free- 
blooming, fine colours 
Chrysanthemums, large 
flowering hardy T&rlettee in 
gTeat variety , ^ 

Antirrhinums, superb striped 
varieties, grand 
Calceolaria, finest bedding 
varieties , ,, 

Dianthus, finest double 
striped and fringed 
Daisies, fine double, red and 

white, per 100, 3s. 6d._ 

Pentstemons, grand border 
plants 

Geums, many fine garden 
kinds 

Lupines, choioo mixed 
oolour*. produce spikes of 
bloom 2 ft. long 
Mimulus, every imaginable 
shade of colour; a grand 
stock . . 

Mimulus cuprous, fine dwarf - 
growing plant, with brilliant 
soarlet flowers, which are 
freely produced 
Uly of the Valley, splendid 


(Enothera, in splendid va¬ 
riety, grand hardy flowars 
Double Mimulus, in fine 
variety of eolour, splendid 
Lobelia, Emperor William, 

best blue __ 

Lobelia, Queen of Whites, 
best white 

Hollyhocks, seedlings from 
double flowers, plant now to 
bloom this season 
Gjptophila, pure white, fine 
for cutting 

Foxgloves, pure yellow, splen¬ 
did for borders 
Paris Daisies, splendid 
bouquet flowers, and showy 
on borders. Ac. 

5doMB,li.: 10dOMn.7ft.6d.; Udoftftn.lflft.6d. 
PURCHASERS* SlLEOTION I CARRIAGE PAID I 


Iberis sempervlrens (perennial 
Candytuft). fine hardy 
free-flowering plant 
Cineraria maritime, beautiful 
silver foliage plant of ele¬ 
gant growth, very orna¬ 
mental 

Viola lutea, bright yellow 
Viola Primrose Queen, fine 
colour 

Viola Blue Perfection 
Viola Mauve Queen, free 
Viola Golden Redder, fine 
Viola oornnta alba, pure white 
Pansy Blue King, best blue 
header 

Pansy, fancy, blotched and 
edged varieties 
Pansy, show, very large and 
good 

Primula Cortusoldes, flno 
hardy freo-blooming Pri- 

Goldcn Thyme (lemon 
scented), fine edging plant 
Phlox Drummondui. m great 
variety of odour, 24 distinct 
sorts 

Zinnias^ double, U colours. 

Marigold (African), from 
splendid exhibition flowers 
Sweet Scabious (German 
double) splendid free-flower¬ 
ing plant, fine for cutting I = 
or garden decoration 1 ** 

Rocket, purple and white, 


i non nnn pyrethrum golden 

I)UUU,UUU FEATHER, the most useful of ell edg¬ 
ing plants, will mm and be effective anywhere, 100 fine 
Plants, Is. 6d.: BOO, k. fid.: 1,000,8s.joarriage paid.—HARK- 
NESS & 8058, Grange Nnricrtsa fiedaleTYorkahlra 

tkAHLIAS I DAflLIAS ! ! DAHLIAS ! !! 

+* Finest named, show, fancy, single, and pompone varie¬ 
ties for exhibition or garden deooratlon. Our collections of 
these have been awarded over 260 FIRST PRIZES during the 
past five seasons, including three Firsts Internationals. 

4s.6d.dos .:24,8s.-- - ■ -- 

NE88 A 8QN8,1 


« ; 50,14ajlob. 26e. Carriage paid.—HARK- 
i, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


CREEDS.—Magnificent Tom Thumb Nftotur 
^ Hums; surpass Geraniums and Calceolarias for bedding; 
are uninjured by wet, and oontinue to bloom till destroyed by 
frost. King Theodore (black), Tom Thumb King (brilliant 
Soarlet), Golden King (purest yellow). Ruby King (lovely pink), 
spotted King (crimson-yellow), Crystal Palace Gem (creamy 
white): large packet, each variety, Is. 6d., free, or id. per 
packet.—HAR.KNES8 A SONS, Seedsmen. Bedale. 


fPHE SINGLE DAHLIA is at once the most 

A fashionable, useful, and easily cultivated flower in 
existenoe, and will bloom grandly the first season from seed. 
We hold a large stock, which for splendour and completeness 
is not to be surpassed, and will yield all the rich seifs aDd 
beautiful combinations of oolour represented in Mauve Queen, 
Rose Queen, White Queen, Tyro, Clara, Painted Lady, Union 
Jack, Paragon, Pantaloon, Harlequin, Orangeman, Phoebus, 
Yellow Queen, Ao. 12 good plants of above to pot on for 
early bloom. Is. 2d.: 34, fa.; 60, 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s.; oarriage paid. 
-HARKNE8S A 8QN8, Grange Nursery, Bedale. 


very sweet scented 
Polemoniura, blue and white, 
old-fashioned border plants 
Pansy Magpie 
Potentllla In variety 
Sweet Williams, Auricula- 
eyed, bright coloured, 
smooth - edged flowers. 
"Carter’s finest strain in 
the world,” per 100,4s. 
Wallflowers, fine sturdy 
plants, showing bloom all 
the best kinds, separate or 
mixed. 


DAISIES.—Seedling Show and Fancy, French 

A blotched end German Btriped Pansies for bedding or 
massing, just coming into bloom, will be a blaze of colour all 
summer; 50, 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s., free by parcels post—HARK- 
NB88 A SONS, Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshi re. 

rjORNFLOWERS (the German National 

Flowerl.—Ten distinct colours (sky-blue, white, roee. 
purple, blushed, striped, Ac.), most beautiful in bouquets and 
very fine for borders, 24. Is. 3d.: 50. 2s.; 100, 3s. 6d.; post free. 
| -HARKNBS8 A 8Q N8, Grange Nursery, Bedale ._ 

50,000 Wallflowers and Sweet Williams, 


GOOD THINGS! 


BEAUTIFUL GERMAN 
ntlfl.—Once seen are al¬ 
ways appreciated. Their 
large handsome flowers of 
yellow, violet, oopper, blue. 
Ac., with their quaint and 
lovely markings, give them 
high rank among hardy 
flowers. Splendid for town 
gardens. 12 plants 3s6d- 

12 CHBY8ANTHEMUM8, 
large-flowering, incurved, 
reflexed, and Japanese or 
tasselled varieties, each ss 
Mrs. G. Rundle, Elaine, 
Ac., Is. 9d.; 24, 3s. 3d.; 50 in 

12 25 CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Pompon es, small neat 

flowers, grand for button¬ 
holes, white, yellow, crim¬ 
son, bronze, blush, purple, 
Ac., lx ML ; 34,„ 

6 pure white CLOVE CAR¬ 
NATIONS, fine for cut 

^C^^AT^ fts!’ real old 
crimson Cloves, strong 
plants of this well-known 
favourite. 5s.; 6, 3s. 

12 OOLEU8. moat beautiful 
marbled and fringed vara, 
to include James B&rn- 
ahaw, Cannsll’s lovely 
Duchess of Teck, Ac., 2s.; 
6, Is. 3d. 

13 HOLLYHOCKS, splendid 
named, same as exhibited 
by us at the Crystal Palace 
last season, which were so 
much admired, 16s.: 6,10s. 

12 8COTCH FANCY PAN- 
81158, finest edged and 
blotched varietloa, including 
Countess of Minto, the most 
beautiful fancy Pansy in 
cultivation (colour, soft, rosy 
purple, laced all round with 
white, large dark blotch), 
3s. 3d. j24. Be. 9d- 

12 SINGLE PYRE- 
THRUMS, French large- 
flowering. all ooloura most 
fashionable flowers, 2s.; 24, 
3s. 6d. __ 

12 double NA8TURTTUM8 
(Heroine graeshoff), invalu¬ 
able for massing, superior 
to Geraniums, dark crimson 
oolour, very double, 2a. 


12 named Scotch PAN8IES, 
finest show, including best 
of the dark velvety varie¬ 
ties so much admired, finest 

J allows and whites, Ac-, 
s. 9d-; 24, 5s.; 50, in 25 va¬ 
rieties, 9a 

12 FUCHSIAS, double and 
single, such as Bliss Lizzie 
Vidler, BDOwdoud (largest 
double white). American 
banner (striped). Elegance, 
Ac., 2*. 8d.; 24, 4b. 6cL 
12 ALPINE AURICULAS, 
2s.: 34,3s. 6d. 

6 NICOTIANA afflnis Vic¬ 
toria, the large trumpet- 
flowered var., Tuberose 
perfume, very fine for con¬ 
servatory or sitting-room, 
la 6d.; 12, 3a 3d. 

13 annual CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS. W. E. Gladstone, 
Lord Beaoonsfleld, and The 
Sultan, ‘Jd.; 24, la 3<L ; very 
fine for cutting 
GERANIUMS, double or 
single, a grand aolleetion, 
including the best in each 
colour. 12 double, 3e. 3d.; 
24, fa.; 12 single, 2s. 6d.; 24, 
4s. 6d. All named sepa¬ 
rately. 

12 Superb named PHLOXES, 
invaluable for herbaceous 
borders or exhibition pur¬ 
poses ; good plants to bloom 
this season, 3e. 6d., or 
twenty-five, 6a 6d. 

12 VERBENA, finest show 
(Keyne’s varieties), good 

S lants, coming into flewer, 
5. 6d - 

12 VERBENAS, bedding, 
scarlet, purple, and white, 
2s.; 24, 3b. 6d.; grand, ro¬ 
bust plants. 

12 YELLOW PHLOX 
DRUMMONDH. veiy effec¬ 
tive, new 2s. 9d-: 6, la 6d. 
12 MIMULUS. MUSK Har¬ 
rison!, everybody’s plants, 
2a: 6,1a 3d. 

6 splendid tuberous-rooted 
BEGONIAS, very fine 
plants for early bloom, 

6 greenhouse SALVIAS, 
most beautiful varieties, in¬ 
cluding the soented variety 
rutlians, la 6d. 


All oarriage paid for cash with order. P.O.O. payable a 
Bedale. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Grange Nurseries, Bedale, pTorkshlre. 

Digitized by Oft 


most approved strains and good busby 
plants to flower this spring and summer, 3s. 6d. per 100; 20s. 


Summer-flowsrine Gitrysautbsniums. 

EVERYDO DY’8 FLOWER. 

Will grow and bloom and stand the winter In the open 
garden. We hare 20 distinet varieties in the following 
colours: white, crimson, cream, purple, yellow, red, blush, 
orange, maroon, etc., and will send 12 plants, including 
Madame C. Desgrange (the summer flowering Japanese 
varieties), for 3s.; Si 6s. 6d.; post free. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

GRANGE NURSERY, BEDALE 


JOHN STANDISH & OO. 

BEG TO OFFER 

flARDENIA INTERMEDIA.—Fine healthy, 

^ and thobouohly oleak plants, bushy, and well set 
with bloom buds, in 5, 6, and 8-lnch pots, la 6d. t 2a 6d., and 
3a 6cL each. 

An tnunwiss stock to select from. 

PALMS.—Thousands of these fine decorative 
■1* plants, splendid stuff, in 5-lnoh pots, of the following 
varieties: Chamscrops elegans, C. Fortunel, and Phoenix 
reolinata, Is 6<1 each. Areca lutesoens and Corypha australis, 
3 b. 6d. each. Kentia Belmoreana and K. Fosteriana, 
3b. 6d. each. 

rpREE CARNATIONS, including the follow- 

Jng favourite kinds, fine strong plants, In 5-lnch pots : 
Min Jolliffe, A. Alegatidre, Souvenir de la Malmaison, La 
Belle, Lucifer, Ac., 2s. 6d each. 

HOSES.—Tea scented varieties, principally 

Al» Niphetos, Tafranot, Isabelle Spnint, and Glorie de 
Dijon, good plants, in 5 and 6-lnoh pots, 24s. per dozen. 

PERNS.—Fine healthy plants of the under- 

-k mentioned Adiantum cuneatum (Maiden-hair fern), in 5, 
6, and 8-inch pots, 2a to 5e. each. The following, in 5-inch 
pots: Adiantum cardiochlena, A. oondnnam, A. exoisum 
multifidum, A. tinctum, and Cheilanthes borta, 2a each. 
Adiantum gracillimum. Is. 6d. each. Adiantum mundulum, 
3s. 6d. each. Pteris scaberrula, 2s. each. 

JJRAC.ENA INDIVISA, fine plants, 2a. 0d. 

Royal Nurseries, Ascot, Berks. 


pANSIES, Scotch varieties, magnificent collec- 

tion. New Rose or Pansy Catalogues for a penny stamp. 
—GEORGE TEMPLETON, Rose Merchant, Prestwick, N. 


rPHE SCARLET CLEMATIS (C. coccinea), a 

-L truly charming novelty either for elimbing up trellis or 
scrambling over rookwork, perfectly hardy. This should be 
planted by dozens in every garden: price la. 8d. each. 3 for 4s., 
6 for 7s. 6d., 12 for 13s. 6d.—HOOPER A CO., Oorent Garden, 


"KTOW READY.—New and interesting cata- 

1’ logue of PansieB and other fiorlste' flowers, po st free 
for 2 stamps, gratis to purchasers.—WM. SANDERS,;The 
Gardens, Leek, 8taffs. 


prOLLY WR HEDGES, 12 to 15 in., 25s. ; 15 

■Lt to 18 in., 35s.: 18 to 24 in., 50b. per 100. Forest list con¬ 
taining heights and prises of well-grown Quick, Ash, Larch, 
Bp ruoe, Pines, Oaks, Underwood, etc., free.—RICHARD 
A OO.. Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


STRAWBERRIES.—Capital roots, 4s. per 100. 

K3 List containing descriptions of the best sorts, free.— 
RICHARD SMITH A OO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 
Worcester. 


rPOMATOES.—Fine plants, Early Dwarf, Red 

Conqueror, and Hathaway's " Exo clsior,” all proved 
rarktie^ la^6d. p^d<^j )osW ree.—AMATEUR, The Lodge, 

rpOMATOES.—Fine, strong, healthy plants of 

■t Hat hawa y’s "Excelsior,” been pricked out singly — 
GARDENER, 3, Sydney Terrsoe, Sydney Road, Guild ford. 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of strong plants. 

Choice single Dahlias, all ooloura mixed, la 3d. per 
dozen; Geraniums, best varieties, Is. 6d. per dozen; Fuchsias, 
Mrs. Rundle included, 2s. dozen: 6 dozen of the above, 5a, 
free, with testimonials.—H. LOADER, Florist, 27, Kentbouse 
Road, Sydenham. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Medium Soo. 15$. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: ITS 
STYLE, AND POSITION. With an Illustrated 
Dictionary of all the Plants used, and Directions 
for their Culture and Arrangement. By William 
Robinson, F.L.S. _ 

’ ‘ A Tolu me of surpassing interest and beauty. .... We 
wish it admission into every home."— Warrington Guardian. 

" A volume abounding in most valuable information con¬ 
veniently arranged, and the numerous illustrations which 
enliven its pages enhance the value of the work. Mr. Robinson 
was well qualified for fibs eonpMon of such a task, and the 
verdict of the thoughtful reader must be that ha has done 
his work well .... A work of considerable magnitude and 
intrinsic vahra”— Literary World. 

"Mr. Robinson is one of the beet authorities on this 
attractive subject; be is also an uncompromising rerolutloBlst 
By founding journals and writing books he has done a vsst 
deal to widen men's views on all matters relating to gardens 
and gardening; and his dicta are based upon a notable union 
of oommou sense and sound taste. This volume may be 
described as the text-book of his principles and practice, and 
a very exhaustive and instructive text-book it is. With the 
leading features of Mr. Robinson's previous works—rack, for 
example, as the admirable ’Wild Garden’—it embraces an 
inestimable mass of Information, arranged In dictionary fora 
and set forth with remarkable clearness and compl e te n es s . “ 
—St. Jamt*» GaxtU. 

” Thoroughly adapted to the wants of, and easily understand¬ 
able by the veriest amateur, it should prove an invaluable aid 
to everyone interested in the culture of flowers, and find 
a place on the book-shelves of every gardener, experienced or 

otherwise. In short. It seems to supply a wank that has 

for some time been most keenly felt, ana armed with it the 
merest tyro can boldly attempt gardening."—Load and Water. 

"A valuable and elaborate work .... embraces a variety 
of subjects, and contains a vast amount of most useful in¬ 
formation.it must occupya very prominent position hr 

current literature .Christian World. 

" We reoommend the suburban householder who hae hitherto 
failed in making his garden a suooess to order Mr. Bobmecr.'i 
book, because he will find directions in it as to what to avoid, 
which is of no less importance than what we may venture to 
attempt."— Whitehau Review. 

“ There are thus considerably more than a thousand little 
pictures in this book, which add not a little to rte value a* a 
work of reference and a serious guide to horticulture, besides 
greatly Increasing its elegance as an ornamental volume.’— 
Weekly Dtepateh. 

" This is by far the best book on the flower garden that has 
ever been published .... it will be a boon to gardeners~ 
—English Country G ent l eman. 

"This book is the best on the subject that hae yet been 
produced. "—Journal of fforticu'tMre. 

"We welcome this book because it meets a warn! that 1 ms 
never in the same form been supplied. .... The book is a 
most valuable one, and we heartily commend It to our 
readers. "—Fortetry. 

“ The general object of this book, we are told, is to show by 
what arrangements and with what materials gardena 
whether large or small, may bo most effectually made to afloat 
rational ana lasting pleasure to those who frequent them 
In the oelebration of Nature's triumph on her restoration to 
power in English gardens Mr. Robinson deserves to hold a 
conspicuous place: for no one has done more than he both to 
make and to meet the demand for it. The catalogue will 
be found a trustworthy guide to makers of oollaotfcna, the 
cultural directions being founded upon the experience at the 
best gardeners.”— Gardentrt’ Chronicle. 


"So far as we ean judge it is an exceedingly valuable work, 
and will be particularly useful as a book of reference.”— 
Halifax Courier. 

"The author of this handsome volume .... maintains 
that the smallest garden may be made a picture, and a pretty 
one. .... The work is profusely illustrated, and wriHxmrto 
of immense utility to the lover of the garden who likes to 
cultivate and undue tend flowers, as well aa to admin tbeb 
infinite beauties. "—Baxter and Plymouth Ganette. 

“ The volume before us puts the result of his (the author's) 
labours in a oompaot form, which not only enables the r eader 
to judge of his theory as a whole, but affords the informa¬ 
tion and guidance necessary for a practical application of 
it. It is indeed a most complete handy-book to English open- 
air flower cultivation. It is not only, as we have shown, a most 
useful floricultural guide; but a handsome ornament for a 
drawing-room table. — Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

" Mr. Robinson has succeeded in producing a work of 
great Importance and usefulness. As far as we are aMe 
to see the Information imparted is oomplete and aeoumto. 
.... We trust that this excellent book, which is a rich mine 
of information and oontains the teaching of long experience, 
may do a great deal to help English gardeners to Improve 
themselves yet further in the exercise of an art which thsy 
have practised so euooessfully. “—Lloyd'* WeeJdy. 

"This comprehensive book .... will, of course, be of 
most utility to persons who have large gardens; but those 
lovers of gardening who have more restricted opportunities 
|3 jjroflt by it will also find it interesting and valuable.”— 

"The most Important and Instructive addition which has 
been made for many years to the florist's library.”— Guardian. 

"This Is an excellent manually a well-known and unimpeach 
able authority. Mr. W. Robinson has won himself a place rs 
the front rank of writers upon horticulture; indeed the 
literary Berrices he has rendered to the science are well rugk 
unrivalled.' Wutmore^and Gazette. 

"The best written, the most elegantly illustrated, and 
most Instructive volume on gardening that ever Isoued froa 
the press." - Wexford Independent. 

"It Is one of the most generally useful books on hoctioaltzxn 
ever published, and to everyone possessing a garden, whether 
cultivating it as an amateur or engaging others to ooltfvaic 
it for him, the work may be recommended aa oontainiiqr m 

immense store of information how to develop to the r*-* 

the flower garden's resources, and render ft in the f 
degree pleasing and gratifying.! Anyone who suoet. 

following the directions given in the work will certainly j. _ 

a most artistic garden, and no one will read through the 
introduction to this volume without, at any rate, having s 
much more vivid idea of what effect he seeks when laying oat 
his garden. "—Dundee Advcrtiecr. 

"In every respect the most complete store-house of fa- 
formation on the subject of whioh It treats that haa rat been 
published. Limerick Vindicator. 

" This work of Mr. Robinson may be oonridered. aa the finest 
sod most complete of its kind that has ever appeared in fa 
English languaga "—Court Journal, 


JOHN MURRAY, Alb*marfe Street. 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Plant* healthy and well-frown ; the choicest varieties are sent 
in the following collections, selected by 

HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

MAI DA VALE, LONDON. 


Quarter, half-doz., er 100 may be bad at the same low rate. 

1M00 CALADIUMS. 

tmr magnificent collection, suited fer exhibition and decora¬ 
tion of rooms and dinner tables. The colouring of the leaves 
of this group are of rare and exquisite beauty. 12 varieties, 
to ; stronger. 12s.: and to include the golden-leaved varie¬ 
ties in the collection, 18s. and 21s. per do*.; Is. extra for 
box; 70 varieties, choloe, Ms. 

1M STOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
(young plants), in 60 varieties, 42s.; 

100 varieties, 63s. 


13 choice Dracaenas, 6a to 21s, 

11 ., Marantas, 6s., 9s. 

12 „ Palms, 6s. to 21s. 

12 ,, Abutilona, 6s., 9s. 

11 Orchids, for eool er 

warm house, 21s., 42s. 


12 Alocasi&s, 6s., 12s. 

12 choice Ferns, 4s., 6s., 12s. 

12 ,, Mosses, 49. 

12 Maiden-hair Ferns for cut- 
t tng, 9s., 12s. ; smaller. 6s 


Ferns, 3s., 6a , 9s. 

100 GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ALPINES, Ac., in 60 and 100 varieties, 

21s., 30s., 40s. 

13 Hardy Aquatic* (water I 12 Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, 
plaote), 9a | Double Potentillas, 6s9a. 

The fallowing may be sent per Parcels Po 3 t free. 

13 choice Gloxinias, 6«., 10s. 6d. 

-2 .. Begonias, 6a. 12a 

12 „ Gesneras, 2s. 6d. 

12 . Gladiolus, 4s, 6a 

•2 Petunias, choice mixed, 
la 6d_ 

12 Petunias, double fringed 
flowers, 4s. 

IS Achimenes, Is. 6d., or 6 
each in 12 sorts, 7s. 

12 Dahlias, exhibition, Pom- 
pone, or single flowsred, 3s. 

12 Chrysanthemums, exhibi¬ 
tion. Japanese or summer 
dowering. 3s. 

12 Tree or perpetual flowering 

choice, 6t. 

Pelargoniums in various sections, la fld., 2s. 6d. do*, (soe 
torts in Catalogue of cheap offers. Bent per post on applica- 

JiEW GOLDEN SPKRGTJLA, the most beautiful golden 
~rpet bedding plant for edging and small beds, ribbon lines, 

of £"2, q 5“°* t . 0TT H nii a ‘’"Pet of Sold 

quickly, 6d. each, 50 plants 20i., 100 for 30g. 


‘uberose the Pearl, 


large truss, tnnves Dest tn a shady posit 
"here nothing else will thrive, 2a 6d dote 

TTERBENA, Ice Plant, Ager< 

" Lindeni, Coleus new kinds. Lobelia h 


A.ERANIUMS of sterling merit.—50 plants in 

VJjO varieties, 10a; 26, 6s.; it 3s.; 12 varieties for winter 
Rooming, 4a -6. 2s. 3d.; cuttings half price. 

ATENV FUCHSIAS, 1883, now ready.—Beauty 

^ of Ollfle Hall. Ley's Rival, Mrs. Bright, Mra King, 
Harriet Lye. Thomas Kins. These are grand additions : tho 
set 4a. la each. I can also supply the new Fuchsias Presi- 
dent. M a gn um Bonum, and Mra. Bundle, 9d.; the 3, Is. 6d. 
iahf > °noa > ° Ubie ’ M ’ 13 Choico 8in « le - *■ fid. ; cuttings 
TK)RGET-ME-NOT.—The variety here offered 

blooms from May till November: Intense blue, very 
large truss, thrives best in a shady position on a heavy soil 
», 2a 6d. dozen ; 6, la 6d 

. ^.geratum, Ireaine, 

. - ---- r kinda Lobelia best dark blue, sum¬ 

mer flowering Chrysanthemums, Is. 6d. dozen. 

ATEYV DOUBLE NASTURTIUM, now ready, 

.V- •“ double_ as a Rose. No amateur should be without 

^A^iixE^I^YeilowTa7d' 1 White, 

jttssn 

Is. bd. , 3, h J, JAMB8, Florist, 8oPth Knighton, Leioester. 

New and Choice Geraniums and Fuchsias. 

12 Oboiee double Geraniums for ,v ■?. 

12 Choice single ditto for .. 3s 

Selected from a grand collection that was awarded a First- 
class Certificate at the South London Horticultural 8how. 

12 New and choice Fuchsias for .. 4 s 

Including the gxuod new doubles. Phenomenal. Ethel Fry, 
*Glne Edwards, Mra G. Bundle, Magnum Bonum, single, Ac. 
, niljj . Sent post free try 

J- PEYTON. CHAMPION HILL NURSERY, GROVE 
_VALE, DULWICH, 8.E. 


NEW ROSES FOR 1884. 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co, 

(LIMITED) 

ARE NOW ISSUING THEIR 

SPRING CATALOGUE, 

Which will be forwarded free on application. It 
comprises a selection of tho beet 


English & French Roses, 

l choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, 
suitable for spring planting; also 
l.FMA7I.S > Bedding and Herbaceous Plants. 


PANSY CLOTH OF GOLD.<-rThe most perpe 

-L tual bloomer, fine plants floweringnew, Is dseldedly t he 
. . la 2d doz.. 6a 100, free.—- HENRY 


12 Fuchsias, first quality, 3s. 

12 choice Pansies and Violas, 
ls.6d . Pe. 6d. the 100. 

12 Auriculas. 6s. 

13 Ranunculus, choicest strain 
Is. 6d. 

12 Alternanthera in sorts, 
la 6d. r 2s. 

12 choioe Salvias, 2s. 6d. 

^Marguerites, white and yel- 

12 Pelargonium Henry Ja- 
soby, deep red, 2s. 6d. 

12 double Tuberoi 
4a 


Jranaton's Nursery and Seed Go., Ld., 

KING’S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


DAN’SIES (show and fancy), finest Scotch varie- 

V f? * 0 * to J competition, strong healthy plants, purchaser’s 
“J r . #elect *ou f 3a 3d dozen, post free. 

Digitized by CjOOglC 


OHOW and FAJiCY PaNsIHK, specially 
^ selected for exhibition, 2s. 6d- dor. to name, free — 
HENRY GODFREY, Stourbridge. 

A NfitaONE JAP6K1CA ALBA, very fine 

plants. 16s. 100, 2s. fid. doz.; 4 sample plants, la free.— 

HENRY GODFREY. Stourbridge. 

pjOLEUS, 12 varietiea, la. 9d. ;24 varieties, 3s. ; 

very choice and quite distinot, good plants and well 
hardened.—H. GODFREY, Stourbridge. 

OINGLE DAHLIAS. — These I have made a 

speciality, and offer none but the very beet and most 
showy, and include those whioh have been awarded oertifi* 

cates by the Royal Horticultural and National Dahlia 
Societies; stout well-hardened plants, good distinct named 
sorts, 3s. do*., specially selected for exhibition, 4s. doz.— H. 

GODFREY, Stourhridgo 

TROUBLE SUNK LO YVER, hardy perennial, 

" very showy, and particularly useful for cut bloom, nice 
plants, three plants is., twelve 3s.—H. GODFREY, Stour¬ 
bridge. 

A URICULAS coming into bloom, seifs, alpine, 

■Ej- and show varieties, good plants ; seifs and alnines 3s. to 
6s. doz., show varietiea from 12s. doz.—H. GODFREY, Stour¬ 
bridge. 

Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

■DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

-*-b cheap ; from 10 inches to 15 inches high ; strong plants, 
will soon bloom ; Isabella Sprunt, Souvenir d Eliae, Marechal 

Niel, Cheshunt Hybrid, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new 
Rose), the five for 2s. 6<L, or per dozen 6s., free.—MAIRIS 
A GO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

PERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden- 

L hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchsi- 
oides and Snowflake, and six Begonias, with beautifully 
marked leaves, 2s. 6d., free.—MAIRIS A GO., Weaton-in- 
Gordano, Bristol. 

•THE beautiful Fern, Davallia Novre-Zealandne, 
L two Begonia fuchsioldea, one Tradescantia, and one Ly¬ 
copodium, both beautifully variegated ; two Coleus (best 1862 
varieties), and one Maideti-hair Fern, tho 8 plants, 2s. 6d., 
free, less than half usual price.—MAlRlS A CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano, BristoL 

HNE FARLEYENSE, the most lovely Fern 

v/ that grows, one sweet-scented Jasmine Rambac, two 
Begonias, coming Into flower, one Tradescantia and one 
Lycopodium, both beautifully variegated. The six plants, 
correctly named, 2s. 6d., free.—MAIRIS and CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol. 

"DEGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns. — 

■D Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden-hair 
Ferns, and Bix Coleus of the beBt varieties. The twelve 
plants, free, 2s. 6d.—MAIRIS A CO., Weston-in-Gordano, 
Bristol. 

HRAND DISPLAY of Single Dahlias for 3s. ; 

C 24 Single Dahlias that will flower all the season, a beauti¬ 
ful collection, free for 3a.—MAIRIS A GO., Weston-ln-Gor- 
dano, Bristol. 

THE NEW IMPATIENS SULTANI coming 

J- into flower, one variegated Honeysuckle, lovely for a 
greenhouse, two scarlet Tropmolum* will flower all the summer, 
and one scarlet Tasoonia (Van Volxemi) the very best variety, 
the five plants, free 2s.6d.—MAIRIS A CO., Weston-in-Gor- 
dano. Bristol 

SINGLE DAHLIA SEED, saved from best 

bJ show varieties only. Packet of 200 seeds, 6d., free.— 
MAIRIS A CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol 

GEMS FOR THE LOVERS OF 

HARDY PERENNIALS. 

All the following and many others 3d. per 
packet, free. 

TjRYAS OCTOPETALA; Stenactis speciosa ; 

LJ Primula rosea and cortusoides; Aquilegia Skinned, Cali¬ 
fornia ; Durandi and others; Geum moutanum ; Oypsophila 
paniculata; 8tatice tatarica; Anemone sylvestris, Pulsatilla, 
oarcisaiflora, sulphurea, alpina, and others; Centaurs* mon- 
tana ; Sedum, many sorts; Astrantia major; Iberis Gibral- 
tarioa; Campanula barbata turbinata, nobllis alba, grandiflora 
pyramidalis, and others; Scabiosa alpina and oaucasioa; 
Geum reptans; Aster turbinellus; Oxalis tropteoloides, valdi- 
viana, and floribunda rosea; Galllardia lanceolate • Papaver 
orientalis (bracteatum), oroceum and alplnum; Hypericum 
calyclnum and patulum; Allium azureum; Chionodoxa 
Lucilre ; Thalictrum of sorts, and very many others. Twelve 
varieties, my own selection, 2s. 6d. ; one hundred packets, all 
different, 20s. -C. KILMISTER, F.R.H.S., North Street. 
Brighton. 

1 A- WEEK STOCKS, &c., Victoria and other 

LU Asters from imported seed, 2s. per 100 ; Pansy and 
Polyanthus, 3s. per 100 ; Lobelia Empereur William, 3s. per 
100 ; Pyrethrum, yellow, 1b. 6d. per 100: Golden Gem do., new, 
2s. per 100 ; Geraniums, large plants. 20 varietiea, Is. 6d. doz., 
or 10s. per 100, out of pots ; Single Dahlias, to clear out, la 6d. 
doz.; double, 2s. doz.; Fuchsias. Heliotropes. Alternanthera, 
Coleus, Is. 3d. doz. All post free.—W. CULLINGFORD, 
Forest Gate, London. E. 

"DARE HARIiY CACITO. — Most distinct 

-tw hardy flower In cultivation; large golden yellow blooms; 
hardy but fine for greenhouse or window, Is. 3d. each, 2 for 
2s., 3 for 2s. 6d.. free.—J. OORNHILL, Byfleet, Surrey. 

PCHE VERIA SECUNDAGLAUCA, beautiful 

-Li bedding succulent so much used in London Parka, 2s. 
doz. ; 25, 3b. 6d. : Golden Moueywort, Gd. ; Vallota purpurea, 

2 for 1 b., free —J. CORNH1LL, Byfleet, Surrey. 


rpO BEE KEEPERS.—Plant at once the 

-1- Common Foxglove and Llmnanthea Douglasii; the two 
best plants for honey-yielding. Grow in any soil, la per doz., 
free parcels pcs'.. Touch Wood for smoking, in la and 2s. 
bundles, free. Bar Frame Hives to order from 16a—Address, 
H. JEANES, Springfield Cottago, Kilmington, Devon 


CHOICE NEW SEEDS. 

Collections of Vegetable Seeds, 

Comprising only the very best varieties, fr*m 

5s. to ££ 4s. 

Delivered, post and carriage free. 

FLOWER SEED COLLECTIONS. 

Composed of very showy aad sweet-smelling varieties, in 
twolve distinct sorts. Is. In larger quantities and with 

cultural directions, Ac., 2s. fid., post free. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SEED 
POTATOES IN STOCK. 

Special prioes for quantities. 


To suit the requirements of all customers, any variety 
and any quantity of VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
POTATOES, Ac., supplied, and only those whioh aro 
known to bo genuine and of best quality. 


CATALOGUES gratis and post free on application. 

E. J. JARMAN, 

THE PEOPLE’S SEEDSMAN, 

CHARD, SOMERSET, 


ROWLAND MAY, 

THE WENSLEYDALE NURSERIES, 

Leybum, Yorks, 

Offers the undermentioned at the following exceptionally low 

? trices, to effect a clearance, for cash with order and package 
ree 

\A/ ALLFLOWERS.—Autumn sown plants. 

' * Have all been lined out and wintered In the open, in 6 
varieties, viz., Golden King, Golden Tom Thumb, Harbinger, 
Young's Blood Red, extra fine dark mixed and dwarf German 
mixed, at fid. doz., 2s. 6<L per 100, £1 per 1,000. 

T) AISLES.—Bacchus red and Albion white, 3d. 

- L ' dozen, 2s. per 100. 

"DLUE KING PANSIES, 2a. doz., 15s. per 100 ; 

■L* Dean’s White Pansies, 2s. dozen, 15s. per 100. 

rjZAR VIOLETS.—Now is the time to make 

^ plantations to ensure line dumps well ripened for early 
spring bloom. 2s. 6d. dozen. 

T5ROADLEAF THYME, good bushy plants, 
-L* 2s. doz., 15s. per 100; Sage, 2s. 6d. dozen, 17s. 6d. per 100 
KA AAA FINE, strong, transplanted autumn 
sown Walcheren Cauliflower plants; wintered 
in the open, and being grown in a cold climate and exposed 
situation, are certain to move and do well and give every 
satisfaction, 2s. fid. per 100, £1 per 1,000. 

THOUSANDS of autumn sown, liped-out 
4- Cabbage plants for disposal, of such kinds as Daniel’s 
Defiance, Early Heartnoll Marrow, Sprotboro, Coooanut 
Little Pixie, Wheeler's Imperial, Enfield Market, Ac., Ac., at 
3s. 6d. per 1,000. 

■PORTY fine kinds of Flower Seeds, assorted, 

J- put up in separate packets, beautifully-coloured illustra 

tion^n^each^iMicLoultural^lirectiongjjost^re^forJla^fk^^ 


■REACHEY’S GREENHOUSE PLANTS.— 

U Fuchsias, 12 best double and single, named, 2s. 6d.: vjry 
strong, 4s. 6d. 8ix new Lammensis (Edelweiss), finest double 
whites. J Rousseau, General Laposset, Ac., 2s. 6d.: 6 Abuti¬ 
lons, distinct, 2s. 6d.;6 fine seedling Begonias, 2s. 6d.; 6 
distinct Salnas, 2s.; 6 Ferns, distinct, 3s.; 12 finest double 
and single Geraniums, named. 4s. 6d6 Pearson's new, 4s. 6d.: 
6 distinct scented Geraniums, 2s. 6a.; Arum Lilies, 9d. and 
Is. each: two double Tropsoelums, Is. 2d.; catalogue,—R. W. 
BBAC HEY, Kingakerswell, De v onshire. 


"PEACHEY'S GARDEN AND BEDDING 

•U PLANTS.—Herbaceous Phloxes, best named, 3s. dozen; 
double Pyrethruma, best named, 6s. dozen: Rook plants, 3s 
dozen; six Lobelia Ouoen Victoria, dazzling scarlet, 2s. : 
«ii Campanula pereioifolia, pure white. Is. 6d.; six Anemone 
japonioa, white and pink, 2s. : Canterbury Bolls, strong, 2s 
dozen; Asters, Diantnus di adorn at us, Dianthus Heddewigi, 
Everlastings, blus Lobelia, Ten-week 8tock, Golden Feather. 
7d. dozen, free; catalogue.— R. W. BEAOHEY, KingBkers 
well, Devon. _ __ 

a\VEET VIOLETS.—New York, best double 

^ Violet, 2s. 6d. dozen. Do Parmo, finest double lavender: 
Belle de Chatenay, double white, 4d. each, 3s. 6d. dozen; 
plant now—R. W. BEAOHEY. Kingskers well. _ 

■REACLIEY’S PANSIES.—20,000, all best, new 

JJ and old. Twelve superb show and fancy, named, 3s. fid., 
free; Beed, Is. packet. Catalogue.—R. W. BEAOHEY. 

' ersweli, Devonshire. 


lEACHEY’S POLYANTHUS.—Real giants 

’ White, yellow, crimson, laced. Ac. ; good blooming 
plants, 2s. 6d. dozen; extra large, 3a. 6d. dozen. Seed, white. 

S llow, laood. Is. packet. Mixed, all oolours, finest quality. 
. and la.—Kingakerswell, Devonshire 


"D EACHEY’S CHRY8ANTH EM UMS. —Cut - 

-D tings, splendid collection. Incurved, Japanese, Pompone. 
Is. 2d. dozen: rooted plants, 2s. 6<L dozen, free.— R. W. 

BEAO HEY , Kingsk e rswell . Dev onshire. 

CAULIFLOWER PLANTS, very fine, Early 

U London, Erfurt Walcheren, Autumn Giant, and Eclipse. 
50 for 1 Sm or 100 for Is. 9d., post free —“ AMATEUR," The 
Lodge, Oheste r-le-Btreet, Go. Durham. _ 

PANSIES.— Too, well-rooted, autumn trails- 

-L planted plants from open ground, post free, 3s., in eight 
separate varieties, or three separate colours for bedding as 
desired.— J. W. GALVIN. Nurseries Rcfcorcmon 

PENN STATE 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

[For the Greenhouse or Conservatory. 

A Catalogue of many hundred* of the finest Tuberous and 
other Begonias, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Abutilons, Lantanas. Salvias, Coleus, 
free for two stamps. The finest varieties raised by English 
and Continental florists are annually added. 

BEGONIAS, Tuberous. Our house of these last summer was 
the admiration of hundreds of visitors. The large flowers, 
brilliant and varied oolours, and great number of large, 
well-grown plants all in bloom, produced an effect equalled 
by few, if any, collections in the kingdom. Twelve varieties 
to ame, 4s., 6 s . 9s., 12s., 18s. Our prices for the various 
sorts are very low. Begonias, evergreen kinds, 4s. per 
dozen to name.—WM. CLIBRAN A SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 

PELARGONIUMS (show, fancy, or French), splendidly 
grown; clean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6 s., 
9s.. 12 s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS (double and single).—As we buy the best varieties 
from all raisers every year, we must have the beet sorts 
procurable. Purchasers cannot buy better kinds. Many 
inferior sorts have been discarded. Twelve vars., 3s.: 
25 vars. J5s. fid.; 50 rare., 10s.; 100 vars., 17s. 6 <L ; 100 in 20 

ABUTILONS, LANTANAS, SALVIAS.-Beautiful Abuti¬ 
lons, 3s. per doz.; showy Lantanas, 2s. 6 d. per doz.; Salvias, 
2s. 6 d. per dor.: Tropseolums, 2s. 6 d. per dozen, double and 
single.—WM. CLIBRAN ft SON, Altrincham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (large flowered), POMPONES, 
JAPANESE GARDEN VARIETIES, Ac -Our collection 
was carefully gone through last year, and inferior varieties 
discarded. Any sorts now offered may be ordered safely, 
all being good. The Japanese varieties have been greatly 
improved of late. Well-rooted plants in pots. Large- 
flowered Pompone or Anemone varieties (our selection), 
12 for 2s. 6 d. ; 25 sorts, 4s. 6 d.; 50 vars., 8 s.; 100 vars., 15s. 
Garden Pompones, beautiful for summer bloom, 3s. 6 d. per 
dozen; Japanese, 4s. per doz.—WM. CLIBRAN ft BON, 
Altrincham. 

GERANIUMS for POT CULTURE.-What plant oan an 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shades, so freely, 
so continuously, be grown so easily, and be so free from 
insect pests as Geraniums? A house here nearly all the 
year through is a blaze of colour, with huge trusses of 

a lendid large flowers. We have one of the finest collec¬ 
ts, with the best old and new kinds, and can supply 12 
sorts single Geraniums to name for 4s. or 6 s.: 25 for 7s. 6 <L 
or 11a ; 50 for 12s. 6 d. or 20s. Double and Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums in all the most beautiful kinds same prices. We 
offer a nice collection of Geraniums of all classes : Double. 
Ivy-leaf, single, tricolour, bloolour, and silver variegated 
sorts ; 50 plants for 21s. 

WILLIAM CUBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

In about 2.000 of the finest species and varieties of the best 
kinds for garden deooration. All lovely, some fragrant; may 
be grown without a greenhouse; will bloom this year; all 
named Boris of proved merit. Catalogue with all particulars 
for two stamps. 

CARNATION 8 AND PICOTEES.-Many thousands well- 
rooted plants, last autumn layers, of the beautiful Show, 
Self, and Clove varieties, ail named. Lovely fragrant 
flowers of rich and distinct colours, Selfs, Flakes, Bizarre*, 
some broadly edged, others slightly pencilled, all lovely, 
fragrant, and useful In bouquets or gardens. Show varie¬ 
ties, 12a. per dozen pairs; 7s. per dozen plants; Self and 
Clove varieties, 9a. per dozen pain ; 5s. per dozen plants. 
HOLLYHOCK SEEDLINGS from one of the best strains 
procurable, healthy, good plants, distinct and varied 
colours, showing noble spikes of lovely double flowers, 
amongst shrubs or as a background for a border, 4s. doz.; 
25 for 7s.-WM. CLIBRAN ft SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrinoham. 

PYRETHRUM 8 , POTENTILLAS, DELPHINIUMS.-A 
trio of the finest border plants known, all ooloun, bright, 
distinct, showy, blooming freoly, useful for cutting, grand 
for the garden, easily grown. Lovers of flowers only need 
to know them more to grow them in quantity. The finest 
sorts PyTOthrums, 5s. dozen ; Potentillas, 5s. dozen; Delphi¬ 
niums, 7s. 6 d. dozen *12 of each, 15s. 

FIILOXE 8 , PENTSTKMON 8 , PANSIES-The gay and 
hardy Phlox, with its lovely flowers and fine spikes, strong 
two year clumps, 4s. 6 d. dozen: smaller. 3s. dozen. The 
beantiful Pentstemon with its Gloxinia-like flowers, white, 

f ink, crimson, scarlet, purple, 3s. 6 d. dozen. The charming 
'ansy, lovely in all Its varieties, show sorts, 3s. dozon ; fancy 
varieties, 3s. 6 d. dozen; or 48 plants and clumps, 12 of each 
for 13s. 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS .-The finest 
kinds for the border or the rock garden. Wc offer (as may 
be seen from the catalogue) about 750 of the finest sorts, 
our aim being to discard the weedy and grow the fine 
varieties. We can offer suitable sorts for hot, cold, dry, 
damp, sunny, or shady positions. Various varieties, bloom¬ 
ing almost every month in the year, interesting and in¬ 
structive to the student from the diversity of form, &c., and 
equally desirable to the lover of a gay garden for their 
beauty, 12 varieties, 4s.; 25 for 8 s. 6 d.; 50 for 17s. 6 d.; 100 
varieties. 31b. 6 d.; all named, distinct and fine. For other 
collections and other plants see Catalogue, free for two 
stamps. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, 

ALTBHSTCIIA.M. 
QTOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

^ STOVE AND GREENHOUSE FERNS-Five large 
houses and various frames in our nursery contain a fine col¬ 
lection of tlio most useful and showy plants in cultivation of 
those classes. Catalogues free for two stamps. 12 flue green¬ 
house plants, 6 b. and 9s.; 12 fine gTcenhouse ferns, 6 s. and 9s ; 
12 lino stove plants. 6 s , 9s., 12s.; 12 lino stove ferns, 6 s., 9a. 
These are exceptionally good value, equal to what arc gene¬ 
rally bought at double the prices.—WM. CLIBRAN & SON, 
Oldfield Nursery^ Altrincham._ 

TVAHLIAS, SHOW ; Dahlias, Fancy ; Dahlias, 

L' Bouquet; Dahlias, Bedding; Dahlias, Single.—The 
finest varieties of all raisers, plants all to name, thousands of 
roots and plants in stock, prices low. What lovely exhibition 
or gardeu flowers these are, and how useful the bouquet and 
single kinds for cutting. So easily grown ; indispensable for 
a gay garden in autumn. Catalogues free for two stamps. 
Show, Fancy, Bedding, or Bouquet varieties, 3«. dozen; 50 
for 11 s.; 100 for 20s.: our selection. Single Dahlias, 4 s. per 
dozen,-WM. CLIBRAN ft SON, Altrinohanv 



CHOICE PLANTS 

HEALTHY AND STRONG. 

OF THE FINEST VARIETIES ONLY. 


T ii.K-.MiS AND PARTICULARS.—Every arti¬ 
cle in this oolumn is sent most carefully packed and 
carriage free. Remittances per postal order: small amounts 
In threepenny stamps. We have already this season sent 
thousands of plants to all parts with general satisfaction. 
Kindly read all down this special column 

NEW FUCRSIaS OP 1&83 for 3s. 9T'7"S5 

u Few Fuchsias of 1882 for 2s. Unusually good and well 
rooted, distinct, and most carefully named. Sure to give 
satisfaction. 12 splendid Fuchsias from our general collection 
for 2 s. 6 d.. including superb singles and doubles; or this col¬ 
lection of 24 varieties for 7s. 9d. 

P IE MAID* Of FRANCE, or Double Wkiu 

Bachelor's Button (Ranunculus aconitifolius plenus), one 
of the prettiest old-fashioned hardy flowers. The small, double 
white flowers are most exquisitely formed and are produced 
in great profusion; will succeed anywhere, and is an ornament 
to any flower garden. Flowers quite in place in choicest 
bouquet. Good roots, la 6 d. per pair; 6 for 4s. Delphiniums, 
superb seedling varieties, superior to many of the named 
kinds : spikes or bloom, 1 } feet to 2 feet, and are described by 
an eminent florist as the noblest of hardy plants; good plants, 
per dozen, 3s. 6 d. 

19 FINE BORDER CARNATIONS for 

-L^ 3 s. 6 d.; 25 for 5e. 6 d.; well-rooted, mixed, double 
varieties, including the scented scarlet Clove; also the rare 
named exhibition kind, can be supplied as follows : 12 grand 
named Carnations for 6 s. ; 12 superb named Picotees for 6 s. 
12 finest named laced Pinks for 6 s. Plant now. All quite 

hardy. This collection of four dozep plants for 20s. _ 

TUTIMULUS.—Superb large-flowered green- 
■Lll house varieties, most beautifully spotted and blotched 
on pure white or delicate amber grounds, per doz., 2 s. ; will 
bloom in a fortnight. Three now double Mimulus (Hose in 
Hoee), most beautiful green house va rieties, for Is. 6 d . Bee List 

The PREMIER PRIMULA.—a mixture of 

-L all the loveliest shades, the best packet In the trade. Is. 
A trial paokot containing 40 seeds for 6 d- Cineraria, fid. ; 
Calceolaria, 6 d. ; Cyclamen, 6 d. Those who desire to grow 
perfect flowers should secure our fine strains. 

10 ’SUPERB FANCY PaNSIRS, in l£ 

-L^l separate and distinct named kinds, for 3s. Unusually 
good, probably the finest plants in the trade; prize kinds. 

T 9 BRILLIANT COLEUS, in 12 select named 

1^ kinds for 3s., 25 for 5s. 6 d., well rooted and well coloured. 
Kindly road our other che ap off ers b elow. _ 

TROUBLE WHITE PINKS.—Several thou- 

sands of the true old sweet-soented fringed variety. 
Hardiest and beet of all Pinks. Excollont for cutting Plants 
to bloom this season, per doz. 2s. Six beautiful white Clove 
Carnations for 2a. ; most sweet l y scented. Rare. _ 


lUTARGUERITES.—Six choice named vane- 

■LTJ- ties for 2 e., or six pairs for 3«. 6 d.,fIncluding the large 
white and the favourite sulphur-yellow so (popular In London 
this Bcason. These popular flowers are easily grown. Full 
notes in Catalogue. Good, well-rooted plants. 

OIX BEAUTIFUL GREENHOUSE FEIUSfS, 

*0 in six choice-named kinds, for 2s. 6 d., 12 for 4s. 6 d., in¬ 
cluding Maiden-hair. We pack those to come very safely and 
fresh. Six Greenhouse Mosses for 2s. 6 d. (Selaginellas), dis- 

tin ct; ca re fully named. __ 

"KTlPHETOS. — New pure white Geranium. 

-Dl Bears immense trusses. Was sent out last year at 2s. 6 d. 
por plant, now offered by us at 9d. per plant. We shall bo 
most pleased to select 12 ohoice Zonal Geraniums from our 
collection for 3s.; all separate and distinct named kinds. Six 
superb named double Geraniums for Is. fid .___ _ 

OIX TOMATOES for Greenhouse.—Six distinct 

^ named kinds for Is. 9d., or six pairs for 3s., including the 
extraordinary new variety General Garfield. Good plants 
from separate pots. 

TROUBLE PYRETHRUMS. — Among the 

-LT finest of all hardy plants. Flowers produoed all sum¬ 
mer outside equal to the choicest Chrysanthemums. Six 
scleot named kinds for 2s. 9d. ; 12 for 5s. 6 d. The colours are 
most beautiful, embracing pure white, blush, lavender, pink, 
deon crimson, &c. Six Single Pyrethrums for 2s. 9d.; 12 for 
5s.6d.; various colours excelling many of tho named kinds. We 
can recommend no hardy plants with such confidence as those. 

OR DAHLIAS, in 25 choice named kinds for 

6 s. 6 d., including show, fancy, Pompone, single and 
Cactus Dahlias. Will make an excellent display. 12 fine 
show Dahlias, 3s. 6 d.; 12 excellent fancy Dahlias. 3a. 6 d. ; 12 
Pompone Dahlias, 3s. 6 d.; 12 grand single Dahlias, 3s. 6 d.. 
all most carefully named; distinct kind* Half-dozens, 2«. 
White Queen Dahlia, Is. per pair. 3 beautiful Cactus Dahlias, 
3 named kinds, for 2s., most beautiful and rare Catalogue free. 

T OBELI A CRYSTAL PALACE C0MPACTA. 

dJ Very good plants of this excellent variety, so neat for 
bedding, per 50, 5s.; per 100, 10s. The plants are well rooted 
and in capital condition. Carefully packed in baskets, and, 
like all other articles in this column, sent carriage free. 


fflFHETOS. — New pur 

Ll Bears immense trusses. Wiw 


6 J Air AIN KoK UiiK x SAIN 1 11 KM U MS, choice 
named kinds, most beautiful, for Is. 6 d.; 12 kinds for 
3s.; 12 splendid Incurved Chrysanthemums for 3s.; 6 very fine 
Anemone Chrysanthemums for Is. 6 oL ; 6 Rofioxed Chrysan¬ 
themums for 2b. (most beautiful decorative kinds); or wo will 
select a dozon kinds (including representatives of all the above 
classes) for 3s; 6 fine out-door Chrysanthemums, to flowor in 
August and September, for Is. 6 a. Our Chrysanthemums 
are all most carefully narp ed, and in the finest varieties. 

‘M’EW (iIANT MUSK, “ Moschatus"grand?- 

Tv florus." Flowers (loublo tho size, growth twice as strong 
as “ Uarrisoni." Certainly the finest Musk In existonco; 
a decided acquisition; grows quickly and increases rapidly. 
Recommended with every confidence, each 9<1 ; Harrison's 
Musk, 6d. por pair. 


Is it not better to pay a fair price for a really good article, 
properly packed and sure to Prove satisfactory, than to 
waste money on cheap rubbish, or to pay long prices for 
what can be purchased just as good for half the money ? 

All plants sent out by me are properly packed in neat 
strong wood boxes, with damp Moss, ana sent safe and 
free by parcels post. All are correctly and carefully 
named. 


Twelve choice exhibition Fuchsias, double and single, 
for 2s. fid. 

Twelve suporb new Fuchsias, 3s. fid. and 4s. 6d 
Twelve choice Chrysanthemums, from collection of over 
250 sorts, 28. 3d. ; or six pairs, choice varieties, for 
Is. 9d. 

Twelve pairs Chrysanthemums for 3s 

Twelve newest Chrysanthemums, to include the grand new 
white Japanese, Lady Selbome, 6s. fid. 

Twelve splendid Coleus, all distinct and well-rooted, 2s 
Twelve superb Coleus, from single pots, very strong, 3s 
Twelve newest Coleus for 4s. 

Twelve fine Zonals for pot culture (single or double), 300 
varieties, for 2s. fid. and 3s. 6d. 

Twelve specially selected largo flowering Zonals for show 
4s. 6d. 

Six flowering Zonals, for show, 2s. fid. 

Six newest Zonals, Leinoine's, Pearson’s, etc., for 2s, fid 
and 3s. fid. 

Six sweet-scented foliage Geraniums, delightful for cutting 
Is. 9d. 

Six choice show and fancy Pelargoniums, best market sorts 
(unnamed), Is. 9d. ; 12 for Se. 

Twelve nice Heliotropes, 2s. 

Six choice-named Heliotropes for 2s. 6d. 

Twelve white Marguerites (Chrysanthemum frutescensj 
most profuse flowerer, 2s. fid. 

Twelve single Dahlias, splendid seedlings, for 2s 
Six single Dahlias, in six choice colours, including Pan 
gon, for 3s. 

Twelve named Lobelias, In four or six choice sorts. 
2s. fid. 

Three beautiful variegated Tradescantlas, for baskets or 
pots, for Is. 

Throe nice Myrtles, large or small leaf, for Is. 

Three beautiful Salvias, including rutilans, with Apple 
scented foliage, Is. 

Three Diplocus aumntiaca (shrubby Mimulus), with rich 
dead-gold coloured flowers, for Is. 6d. 

Three Plumbago capensis, lovely lavender-blue flowers 
for Is. 6d. 

Nicotians afflnis can be grown by all, indoors or out 
pure white flowers on long tubes, deliciously scented, 
admired by all. Three nice plants, Is. 3d. ; 3a. fid. per 
dozen. 

Maiden-hair Foms (Adiantum cuneatum), beautiful little 

f ilants from single pots, three for Is. 3d. ; larger, three 
or Is. 9d., free. 

Tomatoes, Hathaway’s Excelsior, fine plants, twelve for 
Is. 3d. 

Sample Testimonial.—“Captain G. bogs to inform Mr 
Ravenscroft that the plants ordered from his nursery 
came quite safely last week, and he is greatly pleased 
with the careful way in which they were packed. 
April 21, 1834. 

Send for CATALOGUE, thirty pages, gratis and free. 

P.O.O„ Postal Orders, or Stamps to 

B. C. RAVENSCROFT, 

Granville Nursery, LEWISHAM, KENT. 

P.O.O.’s made payable at Lewisham, near the Station 
BEAUTIFUL PETUNIAS (grandiflora, single] 

D—Undoubtedly the finest strain extant. By careful selec 
tion, I have secured a class of plant with strong but short 
bushy growth, bearing a profusion of magnificent striped, 
marbled, blotched, and brilliant self-coloured flowers averag 
ing 4 inches and frequently more across. Unequalled for exm 
hi tion or pot oulture. and for borders simply grand, succeeding 
perfectly In any soil or situation. Twelre strong seedling 
plants in box, poet free for 2s. 6<1. ; also 12 very fine Petunia 
grandiflora, free for is. 6d. Sample testimonial : — “ The 
Petunias I reoeived from you last year were simply splendid 
-W. H. BA.LL, Esq., April 17, 1884 ’-B. C. RAVENSCROFT 
Gr anville Nursery, Lewisham. 

SPLENDID VERBENAS (seedlings).— Plant* 

^ from cuttings are nowhero beside these. Vigorous growth 
and a perfect mass of fine flowors certain, whether grown in 
pots or borders. Fine strong plants, post free. 2a. 3d. pet 
dozen : or extra splendid hybrids, 2s. 9d. These are the same 
a* sent out with tho greatest success ths last seven years, but 
better than ever this season.—B. C. RAVENSCROFT. as 


fUCHSIAS ! FUCHSIAS !! FUCHSIAS 

■T —300 finest varieties. Thousands of splendid plants now 
ready, not soft tips just rooted, but strong, well hardened 
plants 4 inches to 5 inches high, with a mass of roots, potted 
and stopped onoe or twice, will make splendid plants very 
soon. The finest lot ever offered 12 good decorative sorts. 
Is. fid.; 12 splendid exhibition varieties, 9e. 9d.; to include 
three light and three dark singles, and three white olid three 
dark doubles, tho best selection possible 12 grand new 
Fuchsias, 3s. fid. and 4s. fid. ; 12 good mixed sorts (unnamed'. 
1 r. 3d. All post free In boxes, sure to arrive safely and sure to 
please.-B. 0. RAVENSCROFT, Granville Nursery, Lewi 
sham, Kent. 


nrvAiM ft WUIM, Altrinohanv 
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SALE. MANCHESTER j 


19 PRIZE HOLLYHOCKS, 10a ; 12 show 

T^l Carnations or Picotees, 4s. ; 12 Pansies, fancy or show, 
2 a. 6 <L; all flrst-olass exhibition varieties ; packing and cam 04 ? 
free, excopt Hollyhocks, free on rail.—R. MAJiN, Hovdr-• 
Dyke, Howde n, K. Yorks. _ ~ ■ 

“ INSTANTANEOUS Art of Never Fomt 

ting" taught thoroughly bT ooet. ANY BOOK M 4 ^ 
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the graft to it by cutting a corresponding slice 
from its side. The Itnifo must be sharp, and it 
is important that the stock be in advanoe of the 
scion. The buds of the stock should be just 
hunting, shoving the sap is in active motion, 
but the scion may be only just a little biton the 
alert. The scions should have been selected 
when the trees were pruned in winter, and laid 
in half their depth in moist earth in a shady 
border on the north side of a wall or fence. The 
grafts should be tied in and clayed as soon as 
the operation is performed, and it is a good plan, 
where it can be conveniently done, to form a 
ridge of earth round the row of grafted stocks 
to prevent the clay from cracking. This can be 
easily done when the stocks are grafted near 
the ground. 

Budding Peas Trees is more practised now 
than it was years ago, and the trees originated 
by this method are equal to, if not superior to 
grafted trees. The work is done in summer, 
when the young wood is in a suitable condition, 
in the same manner as Roses are budded. There 
is yet another kind of grafting, which is per¬ 
formed in autumn, and owes its origin to the 
French cultivators, who are very expert in the 
pruning and training of fruit trees. Some people 
say it is the climate which brings them success. 
But that is rather begging the question, I think, 
though of course I admit the climate of the 
Bouth of France is better adapted for fruit¬ 
growing than are these islands, but the grafting 
we are referring to consists in transferring the 
fruit buds from a fertile tree and grafting them 
Into the branches of any tree deficient in fruit 
buds. It is a very tedious job to do en a large 
scale, and for that reason I do not think it will 
ever become popular in England—still, the thing 
Is feasible enough. It should be done early in 
autumn, as soon as the fertile character of the 
buds is fairly established. 

Varieties. 

For Walls. —Bergamotte Esperen, Beurre d* 
Aremberg, Beurre de l’Aasomption, Beurre de 
Ranee, Beurre Superfine, British Queen, Brown 
Beurre, Chaumantel, Doyenne du Cornice, 
Easter Beurre, Oansel's Bergamotte, General 
Tottleben, Glou Moroeau, Huyshes Prince Con¬ 
sort, Jargonelle, Josephine de Malines, Marie 
Louise d’Uccle, Passe Crassanne, Passe Colmar, 
Winter Nelis. 

1 give above a few kinds that have rather 
■sore need of protection than other*. Many of 
them will succeed on the Quince, as pyramids 
in a sheltered situation. Of coarse all Pears 
will succeed against a wall; but as in most 
gardens the wall space is limited, all that can 
be grown as standards or pyramids should be so 
•ultivated. 

For Standards and Large Spreading 
Pyramids on Pear Stock.— Jargonelle, Bon 
Chretien (Williams), Beurre de Amanlis, Aston 
Town, Beurre de Arigon, Beurre Diel, Beurre 
Baehelier, Beurre de Capeaumont, Beurre 
Hardy, Bishop's Thumb, Duchess de Angou- 
leme, Jeane de Witte, Louis Bon of Jersey, 
Marie Louise, Knights Monarch, White 
Doyenne, Pitmaeton Duchess, Ne plus Muris, 
Seckle, Durondeau, Summer Beurre d’Arem- 
beig, Vioar of Winkfield, Uvedale’s St. Germain, 
Suffolk Thorn. 

For Pyramids on Quince Stocks.— Baronne 
de Melo, Bergamotte Esperen, Beurre d’Anjou, 
Beurre Baehelier, Beurre de Capeaumont, Beurre 
Diel, Conseiller de la Cceur, Doyenne Boupsnch, 
Doyenne du Comice, Duchess d'Angculeme, 
General Tottleben, Louise Bon of Jersey, Marie 
Lonisse d’Uccle, Van de Weyer Bates, White 
Doyenne, Ben Chretien (Williams). 

ROSES. 

Roses and Rose elections.— I beg to 
Inform Mr. Phillips that Mardchal Niel is not a 
Tea Rose. It is a Noisette. I fail to find 
Prfncess of Wales mentioned in either Paul’s, 
Cranston’s, Cant’s, or Turner’s catalogues. It 
Is not a Tea. I believe it is one of Bennett’s 
Hybrids. Louis van Houtte is a Hybrid Per¬ 
petual. In another paragraph on treatment of 
Roses, Mr. Phillips says:—“Do not apply 
stimulating top dressings or liquid manure to 
Roses.” I will only content myself by saying 
this is contrary to my experience, as well os 
that of most Rose growers. — W. Taylor. j 

-In making my selections last week of the 

12 beet Tea Roses for an amateur to grow! 


or exhibit, I was »oiyy to omit an old and tried | 
favourite in Madame Willermoz, creamy white 
with a yellow centre. If thiB and two others (for 
variety sake, vis., Beauty of Qlasewood, 
striped and flaked scarlet, and Duchess of 
Edinburgh, deep crimson) could be added to 
the other 12, the collection would contain 
some beauties of the first water. In entering 
upon the still more difficult task of selecting 
tne best 24 Hybrid Perpetnals, I feel some 
diffidence. Could I have stretched the 24 into 
43 or 72 it would have been far easier; but as 
it is my intention to deal more with old and tried 
Rosea than with those of later introduction, 
many of which bid fair to be grand acquisitions 
to this class, I will at once proceed to name 
them :— Light Colours : 1st, La France ; 2nd, 
Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier; 3rd, Mdme. Gabriel 
Luizod, Baroness Rothschild, Marguerite de St. 
Armand, Captain Christy. TVhites : 1st, Boule 
de Neige ; 2nd, Merveille de Lyon ; 3rd, Reine 
Blanche. Carmines and Rose Colour : 1st, 
Marquise de Castellaine ; 2nd, Emily Laxton ; 
3rd, Countess of Oxford, Countess of Rosebery, 
Magna Charta. Red and Crimson: 1st, Marie 
Be&uman ; 2nd, A. K. Williams ; 3rd, Mdlle. 
Marie Rady, Alfred Colomb. Dark Roses : 1st, 
Charles Lefebvre ; 2nd, General Jacquemont; 
3rd, Mrs. Jowett, Louis van Houtte, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Horace Vernet. Next week 
a few remarks on above and a short selection 
out of other classes.— William Phillips, 
Hoole, Chester. 

INDOOR PLANTS. 

Lapageria ahoots dying 1 .—I have known 
the young shoots of Lapageria* to die off 
through the effects of the sun in the spring 
coming with full, unobstructed force upon them 
where the plants have been excited into growth 
during winter in a house with some fire heat. 
Where this has been the case the young growth 
cannot stand the full force of the sun. If the 
plant in question was turned out last January, 
especially if planted on the sunny side of the 
conservatory and has made growth freely, par¬ 
ticularly if a little extra heat has been used, 
the young shoots should be shaded from the 
sun. In all cases Lapagerias ought to be planted 
at the shady side of the house in which they are 
grown ; if on a roof they do best on the north 
side, where the sun does not strike them fully. 
Under any conditions I should advise a little 
shade until the growth gets matured. I£ air is 
admitted, so as to come directly in oont&ct with 
the plant during such cold, cutting winds as we 
have had, it is quite possible that mischief 
might be done. 

Daffodils in pots. —It is a matter of surprise 
that Daffodils have not long ere this been added 
to our indoor bulbs. They have frequently 
been mentioned as suitable for forcing, but they 
have not hitherto been generally employed for 
that purpose. They are no novelty in April or 
May in pots, but we have seen the smaller 
varieties, including N. Bulbocodium, in flower 
in February and earlier in a small amateur’s 
vinery years ago, at which season they are a 
treasure. The slight assistance they need in 
the way of heat can hardly be called forcing; 
and yet the Daffodils are but one of the many 
species of hardy plants that might be used for 
the winter and early Bpring decoration of onr 
conservatories and rooms. Mostly all onr 
spring and early summer flowers force freely— 
Primroses in variety, Arabia, Candytufts, 
Litho8permuma, Wallflowers, Stocks, Irises, 
Scillas, Forget-me-nots, Ac., and afford a rare 
reserve for those who like to have early flowers 
at the least cost. 

A Good Plant for a Oool Greenhouse. 
—Acrophyllum venosum Is a hard-wooded Aus¬ 
tralian plant of great beauty, but not in general 
cultivation. Its white Spirea-like flowers are set 
off to great advantage by the crown of triple 
bronse-ooloured leaflets which top each flower 
spike, and it is especially valuable from being 
amenable to cool house treatment, and blooming 
at the present early season. It is a plant requir¬ 
ing particular attention to drainage, as it is soon 
destroyed by stagnant moisture at the root and 
especially about the collar, and should in con¬ 
sequence never be potted too deeply. Like 
other New Holland hard-wooded plants, it 
succeeds best in a light sandy peat soil, and 
young plants must be potted on as soon as the 


! root* Yfsqjb the sideeof the pot. The 
may be given not lyter than July 
thoroughly established in the bloo 
may be placed out of doors in a 
position for a few weeks to ripen its 
it is necessary, during this period, to pro 
from heavy drenohing rains, which are 
dally injurious. After blooming, it shuulgp* 
cut in and kept close for a week or two, when it 
will soon show signs of breaking, and wbea 
growth has fairly recommenced it should be re¬ 
potted for the next season’s bloom. This is an 
admirable plant, much to be recommended to 
those who are seeking for good and distinct 
subjects for the cool greenhouse to bloom in 
April and May.—L.K.D. 

Genetyllls (Hedaroma) tulipifera.— 
This free-blooming, hard-wooded plant, which 
might be popularly named the Tulip-bush, is 
not so often met with as it deserves to be. It 
is a native of the Swan River district of Western 
Australia, and is almost hardy. A nearly allied 
and equally fine species, G. Hookeri (otherwise 
known as G. macrostegia) has, in fact, with¬ 
stood the winter without protection in the Isle 
of Wight. When out of bloom the plant h*s 
somewhat the appearance of the Box-leaved 
Eugenia, but during April and May it is oovered 
with flowers which are exceedingly numerous, 
and are produced at the end of every little 
branch. These are singularly handsome, owing 
to the large floral bracts or involucre—often 
mistaken for the flower itself—which com¬ 
pletely conceal the true flower. In Q. 
tulipifera these bracts are cream-coloured, 
striped and dashed with rich crimson, and, in 
spite of its specific name, the flowers bear a 
greater resemblance, perhaps, to those of 
Lapageria both in form and texture than to the 
Tulip. In the other species—G. Hookeri—the 
leaves are narrower, and the coloured bracts are 
of a bright red, and though somewhat smaller 
they are produced even more abundantly. Both 
are desirable plants, easy of culture, and con¬ 
tinuing many weeks in bloom. They thrive In 
a compost of good sandy peat, to which small 
lumps of charcoal may be added with advantage. 
They are especially adapted for those who wish 
to grow distinct and handsome plants, giving 
abundance of bloom under cool greenhouse 
treatment, which suits their requirements much 
better than strong heat. The hardier the 
treatment the brighter will be the colouring of 
the flowers, which are otherwise apt to become 
dingy. G. tulipifera forms a good and shapely 
exhibition plant to bloom in May.—L. K. D. 

11433.— Treatment of Bouvardias.— We 
usually out back Bouvardias after the flowering 
time is past, and put them in a warm house to 
make new growth. The young shoots are 
taken off and propagated as cuttings; the old 
plants being gradually inured to a cooler tem¬ 
perature. In May they may be placed is a 
cold frame, and grown there during the summer, 
removing the lights from the frame entirely 
during fine weather. Bouvardias also suooeod 
well planted out in light soil and sheltered from 
cutting winds. They may be potted up for 
flowering in the autumn before the nights get 
too cold. Your plants must have been exposed 
to cold winds, which will oause the leaves to drop 
off.-J. D. E. 

11430.— Oyolamena after blooming.— 
The following method of treatment of Cycla¬ 
mens I have found excellent, viz. :—Gradually 
decrease the watering, and pnt the plant in a 
cold frame or window, as the leaves fade. Then 
lay the pots on their sides, where safe from I 
vermin, out of doors. At the close of summer * 
repot in soil of eqn&l parts of leaf mould or 
peat, well-rotted manure, silver sand, and 
loam. PotB to be used two or three times the 
size of tuber, which should have its surface 
slightly raised above the level of the soiL 
Perfect drainage is very important. A thin 
layer of compressed moss over the crocks is 
good. After repotting place in a cold frame or 
window, but little water being given till the 
first few leaves are Well developed; then 
gradually increase.—L. S. 

11438. — Young Primulas. — Presuming 
that they are Chinese Primulas, you must, as 
soon as they have formed the second leaf after 
the seed leaves, prick them out about six plants 
in a 3-in. pot, use fine, rather rich sandy soil, 
composed of loam, leaf mould, and decayed 
manure. Drain the pots well. Keep them in 
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i frame after this near the glass. They 
IgM very fast at first, and require some 
nST Shade lightly from hot suushine. 

• plants on as they require it. They will 
rwell in 5-in. pots.—J. D. E. 

11429.— Disease in Pelargoniums.— 
The disease alluded to is called “ spot,” and is 
closed sometimes by over watering, at other 
times from want of fresh air. Weil-managed 
collections do not suffer from it. In the first 
place the Pelargonium requires that the pots be 
Well drained, and that the material be good, 
•west, turfy loam, with some decayed cow 
manure, and leaf mould added to it; also some 
broken charcoal may do good, and can do no 
harm. Keep the plants near the glass, and 
admit air freely, but avoid exposure to cold east 
winds. The disease does not usually appear 
netil the cold damp days of autumn or winter. 
Use rain-water, not colder than the atmosphere 
of the house, and do not apply it too freely in 
winter. They may not require water oftener 
than once in ten days. Keep the plants quite 
free from green fly, by fumigating them once a 
month at least.—J. D. E. 

11420.—Plants for shady house.— 
Nearly all greenhouse flowering plants delight in 
plenty of light and a free supply of fresh air ; but 
Camellias would do well in such a house as 
yours, and the beautiful greenhouse climbers 
Lapageria alba and Rosea would also succeed. 
Ail the British and North American Ferns would 
succeed. A list of varieties and species was 
given in Gardening a few weeks ago. 
Camellias do well planted ont.—J. D. E. 

11420.—Plants for shady houses.— You 
can have Ferns, Veronicas, Escallonias, and 
hardy Geraniums in your shady house, and 
plant in the soil or in boxes Primroses of all 
sorts. Forget-me-Nots, Violets, and all varieties 
of Daffodils.—M. C., Dublin. 

11417. — Gum on Camellia leaves.— The 
gummy substance is what is called honey dew, 
caused by scale on the wood. 8everal high 
authorities have stated that honey dew is formed 
sometimes without any insect agency ; but moBt 
likely yon will find scale on the wood, or aphis 
on plants over head. In either case the only 
way to get rid of it is by sponging tike leaves 
and wood with soft soap and water.—J. D. E. 

11443.— Niootiana afflnis.—“M. C. H. " 
aslu for information as to this plant. If required 
for bedding purposes (for which it is well suited), 
the seed should have been sown in the early 
part of April in a temperature of 60 deg., Dot¬ 
ting off the plants singly, and keeping them close 
and shaded for a few days after the operation, if 
required for pot culture. For winter flowering 
any time in the latter end of May, or early in 
June, will be soon enough to sow ; any ordinary 
and fairly rich vegetable soil will suit it; potting 
being performed, as required, by the latesummer 
months. They should be in 6-inch pots at least. 
Weak liquid manure will materially assist them 
in flowering. The plant may be also propagated 
from cuttings, but seed is far less trouble, and 
yields excellent plants. This species, however, 
is not so well suited for pot culture as the 
smaller flowered N. undulat (suaveolcens).— 
E. Jenkins. 

11439.—Celandine.— If it is the Lesser 
Celandine (Ranunculus ficaria) with which 
‘ E. R. W.’e" shrubbery is overrun, I am 
afraid the only remedy is to dig up the plants 
•a they appear, and to destroy them by burn¬ 
ing. If “E. H. W." examines the roots he 
will find them of a tuberous nature, not unlike 
thoee of the Dahlia. They have an extraordi 
nary vitality, and unless actually destroyed are 
jdmo-t sure to grow and spread to an alarming 
♦xtent. I have been much troubled by them, 
tat having treated them in the manner de- 
• nbed, am gradually getting rid of them.— 
Tancrkd. 

11359.—Tuberous Begonias.— You may 
like Pink Begonias fpr bedding, but I do not 
think them equal to any of those with red or 
crimson flowers. You may bed out Begonia 
Pearofe if you have a good light soil and a warm 
sheltered position, with every prospect of having 
x nice bed of flowers in September, but you 
must put out good plants to begin with. A good 
deal a e pends on the character of the season. If 
it should be a cold wet summer they will not do 
much good.—C. 


11367.—Tuberous Begonias for bed¬ 
ding. —If before your Begonia* had started into 
growth the tubers were 3 inches in diameter, 
they may be planted out 1 foot apart each way ; 
if smaller than that the distance should be 
reduced to 9 inches. Do not coddle your plants 
At any stage ; a cold frame is all that is needed 
to afford them protection. You will find they 
do much better under cool treatment than when 
grown in warm houses.—C. 


HOUSE WINDOW GARDENING. 

AN ARTIST’S BOUQUET. 

Hans Makart, a celebrated painter at Vienna, 
first arranged the bouquet of which the annexed 
is an illustration for his studio :—It is composed 
of Palm leaves “Phoenix dactylifera ” and P. 
tenuis, “ Chamjerops humilis and arhoren ; 
(“ Latania borbonica ” being also suitable for the 


in perfect health in an ordinary house in a 
town, he is fit only to be trusted with those 
plants which are constructed with string, 
leather, or cast-iron. These, with an occa¬ 
sional coat of paint, will stand almost anything; 
but without tlie paint they are not so luting 
as a Ch&mmrops ralm. A good house plant is 
the common garden Yucca, this being quits u 
handsome ana more hardy than any Draosraa; 
probably more so than the Aspidistra lnrida 
variegata, but it hu not the character and 
beauty of a Palm, and is therefore inferior.— 
Tnos. Fletcher, Warrington. 


VEGETABLES. 

11389 and 11413.—Bird* and Peas.—I have 
tried at least a dozen different contrivances for 

preventing the ravages of the house sparrow in 
the kitchen garden of a suburban villa; but I 



An Artist’s Bouquet. 


purpose); of flowering stems of “Gyuerium 
argenteum,” ths common Blue Thistle and | 
Grasses. 

Plants for room culture.—Your corre¬ 
spondent, “K. K.,” April 19th, states that he 
has tried Palms without success. It is quite 
evident that he has never tried any of the 
varieties of Cham;erops. We have grown these 
in ordinary living rooms where gas and fire are 
constantly used for the last twenty years, and 
we have now one Bplendid specimen which has 
stood this treatment for the whole time, and is 
at the time of writing in perfect health and 
foliage, after being in an entrance hall lighted | 
with gas for the last eight months. It has just 
been removed to another position to make way ! 
for a larger specimen of Chamwrops Excelsa, ] 
which is about 7 feet high, and which stands I 
equally Bevere treatment. There are many i 
Palms which will certainly fail Booner or later, 
and amongst these may be mentioned Cocos 
Weddelliana, Areca lutea, Thrinax elegans, and 
Latania borbonica ; but after twenty years’ ex¬ 
perience I can safely say that if your corre¬ 
spondent fails to keep any of the Chamseropa 


have found them all —paraffin oil, red lead, twigs, 
papers suspended from strings, networks of 
thread, and even garden netting—perfectly use¬ 
less. This spring, three days after the peas 
were sown, the sparrows had holes dug all along 
the rows, to discover, no doubt, if the peas 
were sufficiently soft yet to suit their taste. 
Birdlime was suggested as a cure, but its proper 
application seemed at first so difficult, and the 
trouble connected with handling it so great, that 
for awhile I gave up the idea of ever Doing able 
to turn it to account. However, being desirous 
of trying the experiment, although without any 
very definite idea of how to proceed, I got six- 
pennyworth of birdlime from the chemist’s shop 
in a ointment box. To guard the hands from 
the disagreeable stickiness of the article, I 
wrapped round the sido of the box a piece of 
clean thick paper, and then opened the top of 
it with an old, rusty, narrow-pointed chisel. I 
found that after a little practice, by dipping the 
point of the chisel into the birdlime, I could 
take out any quantity I chose, coiled round the 
end of the chisel—very much os treacle can be 
lifted out of a pot with a stick—and that with¬ 
out the least risk of smearing either my hands 
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or the outside of the box. I then cut k pmall 
stiff branching twig from a Hawthorn tree, and 
having lopped off the soft ends, I applied the 
point of the chisel to the bottom of the twig 
held in the left hand, and I found that it was 
not at all difficult to wind a continuous thin 
string of the birdlime at any distance I chose, 
round every branch of the twig from one end to 


manner tiie requisite 
them along one of the rows of Peas. The next 
day I found that one of the twigs had been 
moved from its place, and that a hole had been 
scratched in the ground as formerly. The 
twig was immediately replaced and the hole 
filled up and levelled over. On the following 
day two twigs were removed from their places, 
but no holes had been scratched in the ground, 
and since then the row of Peas has never been 
disturbed in the least at any point, and the 
sparrows, so far as we have observed, have 
never ventured nearer it than the respectful 
distance of about 4 feet. No doubt those 
sparrows which had acted as pioneers in re¬ 
moving the twigs would be put to some little 
inconvenience for a day or two ; but as the 
gentle warning was probably received by them 
on the tips of some of their feathers, they are 
not likely to be much the worse for it. It took 
about half an hour, and about the tenth part 
of the box of birdlime to do a row of Peas 30 
feet long, and I do not think this will be con¬ 
sidered too great an expenditure of either money 
or time ana trouble for a small garden where 
the vegetables are gTown more perhaps for 
pleasure and recreation than for profit. The 
Radishes and Cresses and other small seeds are 
protected in the same manner.—P. R. 

_I have found birds very troublesome to 

Peas and several other kinds of seeds and tried 
many remedies to keep them off, but find black 
ootton Btretched over the rows (say three or 
four lines of it) has a certain effect of keeping 
them off. Be sure to put black, as the idea is 
they do not see it and get entangled. For Peas 
saved for seed, run round ana round the Pea 
sticks with ootton, and no birds will touch the 
pods.— Henry White, Wateringbury. 


and one-fifth of leaf mould, in which all quick¬ 
growing plants of this description root freely. 
Late herbaceous Calceolarias will now be coming 
into bloom. See that these are free from aphides, 
or every flower will be crippled. These are 
gross-feeding plants and delight in manure 
water, bearing it stronger than many plants. 
Kalosanthes, which are easily grown and are 


the other."^ After cutting an<T smearing in this I excellent decorative plants, will now require 
jgtxmet the requisite number of twigs, I laid sticks and ties to support their heavy heads of 
^ ~ — ■ flower that are fast coming to maturity. They 

are subject to green-fly, which gets into the 

S oints of the snoots and completely spoil the 
owers, but are not easily detected in these 
plants, except by the yellow hue they rive to 
the leaves. Dip m Tobacco-water, or smoke any 
that may be affected. 

Flower garden. 

Annuals. —Thin out early-sown annuals; the 
real merit of many beautiful annuals are rarely 
seen through being often sown in out-of-the-way 
places, under the drip, shade, and impoverishing 
influence of the roots of deciduous trees. . If, 
perchance, they happen to get an open situation, 
where they might have a chance ef showing 
their true character, they are too often allowed 
only a fourth of the room they require. Let 
every species and variety have enough room to 
grow to its full natural size, by which means 
the flowers will individually be much larger, 
and the duration of the plants flowering will be 
considerably extended. Finish the sowing of all 
kinds of annuals in positions where they 
are to flower, and let any biennials, such as 
Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bella, Foxgloves, 
Dianthua, Myosotis, Ac., in seed beds be picked 
off in nursery beds as soon as strong enough to 
handle. Any Gladiolus bulbs or Dahlia roots 
not yet planted should be attended to without 
delay. The miniature bouquet or Pompone 
Dahlias are very pretty for beds or borders, 
and also for furnishing out flowers. The old 
blue Salvia patens, too, should not be neglected; 
it makes a beautiful bed mixed with the straw- 
coloured Calceolaria amplexicaulis. The main 
stock of Calceolarias may now be put out. 

Flower beds. —Where flower beds are filled 
in winter with dwarf shrubs, it is advisable to 
let the edgings consist as much of hardy plants 
as possible, in order that as the tender plants 
get cut by frosts they may bo gradually replaoed 
by weather-proof subjects. In this way a 
general simultaneous clearance, the bane of 
modern flower gardening, is avoided, and a 
gradual transition of floral or leaf beauty from 
season to season is the result. What are known 
as sub-tropical plants are generally somewhat 
tender, and their planting may with advantage 
be deferred for a short time ; if possible, the site 
selected for them should be somewhat sheltered, 
as they consist principally of species with large 
and ornamental leaves, which are apt to be dis¬ 
figured if exposed too early to cold and bois¬ 
terous winds. Such plants should be of con¬ 
siderable size when planted, and should have 
been gradually inured to exposure in the open 
air. They should be planted in beds of rich 
or highly-manured soil, and should be abun¬ 
dantly supplied with water during dry weather, 
in order to induce a rapid and luxuriant de¬ 
velopment of foliage, which constitutes their 
ohief beauty. 

Climbers. —These should be pruned, cleaned, 
nailed, and mulohed. With very little care or 
trouble, walls and fences in towns might be 
made extremely pleasing to the eye during 
summer. Few really good evergreens are 
available for the purpose; one, however, 
which is not sufficiently used is the Euonymus; 
this is a most excellent subject for covering 
walls ; it grows freely and withstands smoke. 
Some of the shrubbery Honeysuckles may also 
be made available for the same purpose, espe¬ 
cially on open fenceB, and when mixed with 
Roses the effect is strikingly pretty. Climbing 
Convolvuluses and Nasturtiums will also assist 
in beautifying unsightly structures, whilst in 
out-of-the-way corners Scarlet Runner Beans 
may be used with advantage. 

Lawn8. —Grass should be rolled about three 
days before it is mown, and again direotly after¬ 
wards ; edges of beds and verges should be 
neatly clipped with shears or cut with the edg- 


THB COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

The earliest started Epacrises and soft- 
wooded Ericas should now be removed to a cool 
pit, where they will enjoy the morning sun up 
to 10 a.m. Syringe them freely during bright 
weather, and damp the walls and floor of the 
pit frequently, so as to keep the atmosphere 
cool ana moist. Early-forced Azaleas that have 
made good growth, and that are now set with 
bloom, must be gradually inured to cool treat* 
ment, preparatory to being removed to shady 
positions outside. A few of each kind of the 
hardier fine-foliaged plants should now be potted 
on for conservatory decoration at the end of 
the summer. The best for this purpose are Zea 
japonica variegata, Arundo Donax variegata, 
Ferdinands eminens, Melianthus major, Ricinus 
Gibsoni, &c. Give them a liberal rootrun in 
rich fibrous compost, and abundant supplies of | 
water. A deep, cool pit will be the most suit- j 
able place in which to grow them during the 
earlier summer months. A good sowing of 
dwarf Scabious should now be made in 8|-in. 
pots. After sowing, place the pots in a cold 
frame, and gradually mure the young seedlings 
when up to full exposure during the summer. 
Plunge the pots, when outside, and never allow 
them to suffer from want of water. 

Show and Fancy Pelargoniums will now be 
ast pushing up their flowers, and will be 
assisted by clear manure water. For home 
decoration it is neither necessary nor advisable 
to tie them out so regularly as when they are 
intended for exhibition; use only sufficient 
sticks and ties to support the plants and prevent 
them having an untidy appearance. For 
summer and autumn decoration nothing is more 
useful for greenhouses than the zonal varieties 
of Pelargoniums. Keep these near the glass so 
as to inauce short, stout growth, and do not 
allow them to become exhausted with flowering 
at the present time, as they will be much more 
useful after the show and fancy sorts are over. 
Pot on young plants of Balsams, riving them 
soil well enriched with a good sprinkling of sand 


mediately it is down it should be thickly covered 
with fine rich soil; the unsightliness of this for 
a few days will be amply rewarded by the Grass 
being saved from burning, and by its becoming 
green in a much shorter time than when it is 
left bare, as is too often the case ; moreover, it 
fills up any insterstices which may be left, and 
acts as a fertiliser. It is also advisable to 
sow about two bushels of seed of fine lawn Grass 
per acre at the same time, lightly raking over 
the surface ; it may then be left for a few days, 
raked over again, and thoroughly rolled ; thus 
treated a good lawn may be formed even in dry 
weather. 

Roses. —On high walla, where the syringe 
cannot be effectually used on Roses, the garden 
engine should be regularly employed, never 
allowing insects to get ahead. In addition to 
this, the roots should be well supplied with 
stimulants. Roses on the walls of dwellings 
have often a very limited extent of border space 
that admits of being dug and manured ; con¬ 
sequently, it becomes necessary to do all that is 
possible to invigorate them. They are extremely 
fond of manure water, and will bear it applied 
stronger than many plants, and in no situation 
can it be used with better effect than to such 
plants as here described. By liberal applica¬ 
tions of it, and keeping the heads of the plants 
clean in the way recommended, Roses on walls 
can be kept so as to maintain a healthy appear¬ 
ance, with a succession of flowers, until the 
antumn. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Late Vines will now or shortly be 
in flower, and to make assurance doubly sure, 
frequently tap the rods with the hand, in order 
to disperse the pollen. Muscat Hamburgh, 
Mrs. Pince, Muscat of Alexandria, and Lady 
Downes, if gone over separately with a camel’s- 
hair pencil charged with pollen from other 
varieties will not only set more freely, but will 
swell more evenly. Take off all superfluous 
bunches before they are in flower ; what are left 
will set more freely, and the laterals should also 
be stopped at the same time, as growth should 
continue unrestricted at the time of flowering. 
If the borders bo in any way dry, water liberally 
with warm water. Grapes colouring should 
have free ventilation during all weathers, and 
if dull fires must be kept up, high night tem¬ 
peratures should be avoided. If there be any 
danger of the border getting dry, do not scruple 
to water, even though the Grapes are ripe; 
such watering will not harm them if abundance 
of air be afterwards given to carry off excessive 
moisture. Outside borders that have been arti¬ 
ficially protected should now have the covering 
material removed, the soil pointed over, and to 
prevent cracking, a coating 2 in. thick of horse 
manure should he applied. Where shutters or 
other water-tight coverings have been used 
watering may be requisite ; therefore the bor¬ 
ders should be examined, for, though the present 
crop may have finished perfectly, it should be 
remembered that next season's fruit is, so to 
speak, manufactured this season; and if there 
be any lack of water now the consequences will 
be apparent enough next season, inasmuch as 
tendril-like “ shows” will be produced in lieu of 
well-developed ones. 

Outdoor Fruit. 

Strawberries will soon be in fall blossom, 
and should be mulched and, if dry, watered 
forthwith, as a severe check from drought at the 
present critical stage would render the blossoms 
abortive. If for exhibition or any other special 
purpose extra fine fruit be desired, the flower- 
stems ought to be thinned out now, and the 
fruit also as soon as set. Make new plantation! 
with the plants that have been forced. This 
mode of renewing beds we have practised for 
years, and by it have invariably had fine and 
heavy crops of fruit the following year. They 
are allowed to remain a second year only, and 
as soon as they have fruited are trenched in, or 
else spaded off, and the ground cropped with 
Broccoli. Deep trenching and high manuring, 
plenty of space—30 in. from plant to plant each 
way—firm planting, and abundant supplies of 
water are the essentials of good oulture. When 
planting out loosen the matted roots with » 
blunt stick, and piok off all old fruit stems and 


ing iron. 

should he at once remedied. In every case 
where it is necessary to lift and relay turf, im- 


Any subsidence iu newly-made plots I m 6 * 

” ’ Insect pests.— As a preventive against insects 
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tads; but if a lodgment of black aphis—the 
most difficult to destroy—has been made, more 
radical measures will be necessary ; in such 
case Tobacco-water or Tobacco-powder will 

S rore the more effective means of riddance. 

reen-fly is never difficult to destroy, and but 
rarely puts in an appearance if the trees Are 
occasionally syringed with soapy water. Other 
insect pests that are likely now to be trouble¬ 
some are the Apricot grub and Gooseberry 
caterpillar ; for the former there is virtually no 
remedy except to pick them off, or destroy them 
by pinching the leaf in which they wrap them¬ 
selves; and for the latter fresh slaked lime 
sprinkled thinly over the bushes, and more 
thickly on the ground, soon expels them. 

Wall mu it trees. —The disbudding of 
Peaches and Nectarines should now be com¬ 
pleted ; blistered leaves and badly blighted 
shoots should be picked off, and the others laid 
in with Hazel or Privet twigs, secured by the 
training wires or between the branches. The 
side, or what are generally called sub-laterals, 
of the new shoots should be persistently stopped 
by pinching, and the same must be done in the 
case of any main shoots that are taking the lead 


be lined out into Celery trenches or be dug or 
trenched, according as it is required for the 
forthcoming crop. 

Vboetable Marrows.— If the weather be 
warm Vegetable Marrows may now be put out 
in the open ground. See that the plants are 
thoroughly prepared by gradual hardening in a 
cold frame, with plenty of air previously, or 
they will be some time before they make any 
progress. If hand-lights can be placed over 
them for a fortnight it will much accelerate their 
growth, tilting them at the opposite side from 
which the wind blows in the daytime, and 
closing down at night. The ground should be 
made very rich for quick, rank-growing plants 
of this description. Sow more seed in a hotbed 
or greenhouse for planting oat next month. 

Tomatoes should now be placed in a cold 
frame with plenty of air during the day, so as 
to have them well hardened before planting ; 
where they are turned out whilst in a tender 
state, even if the ensuing weather be fine, they 
frequently remain dormant for two or three 
weeks, which seriously interferes with the 
quantity of produce, as if the growth be at all 


enough. As soon as the surface gets sufficiently 
dry, ply the hoo on all vacant spaces; not 
only is this disturbance of the soil desirable for 
the destruction of weeds, but it is also a means 
of helping the ground to retain its moisture— 
a matter of great importance in dry situations. 
Thin out the early crops of Spinach, leaving 
the plants 6 in. apart. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN. 

OUTDOOR GRAPE VINES. 

At a time when the Phylloxera has done and 
is doing so much damage in vineyards, the 
following account of a Chaaselas de Fontaine¬ 
bleau (Royal Muscadine) Vine, at Roche-sur- 
Yon, whose fertility has been a matter of 
surprise to many cultivatiors, may not be with¬ 
out interest. It belongs to a shoemaker, who 
has furnished the following particulars concern¬ 
ing it. As will be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, taken from a photograph, it is 
planted in the pathway in front of the house ; 
the surface Boil near the stem is dug up twice & 
year and mulched with horse manure. All the 



Prolific Outdoor Vine at Roche-sur-Yon. 


at the risk of an uneven development of wood 1 
over all portions of the tree. Well-trained 
Plums ana Pears are also ready for pinching, 
but the foliage affords such excellent protection 
to fruit that, pending the uncertainty of the 
weather, it will be desirable to stop but few, 
and remove but little of the breast-wood at 
present; so a few of the more forward only should 
yet be operated on. A good washing with the 
garden engine would do immense good by re¬ 
moving the remains of flowers and common 
spiders’ webs. 

Vegetables. 

Potato planting and seed sowing, such as 
Carrots, Beet, Broccoli, and winter greens 
generally, if not vet done, should have early 
attention, os should also the sowing of French 
Beao§ and Scarlet Runners; the latter should 
be sown in shallow trenches, to admit of liberal 
waterings in the event of drought setting in. 
The eaniest sown Spinach ought now to be fit 
h> gather; therefore the remains of the winter 
Spinach may be dug or trenched in, when the 
ground will be suitable for Beet, Peas, Broccoli, 
or Cauliflowers. In order that no unnecessary 
exhaustion of the soil may take place, the old 
stems of the Brussels Sprouts, Kales, or Broccoli 
should be cleared off as soon as the produce is 
uxed, and as soon as practicable let the ground 


cheoked, most of the warm weather is over 
before the first fruits are ripe. 

Late Peas.— Peas for late ubo should now 
be sown, the most open position in the garden 
should be chosen, ana if the rows are at long 
distances—say 36 ft. apart—with the intervals 
occupied by some low-growing crop, a better 
I chance will be afforded tnem of being benefited 
by the wind, which is unfavourable to mildew. 
The ground should be well and deeply manured, 
so that tho roots may have plenty to sustain 
them through intervals of dry weather; they 
should also bo sown thinly. Any approved 
tall kind, such as Emperor of the Marrows or 
Ne Plus Ultra, will be found to succeed the 
best. 

The earliest sown Cauliflowers and Cabbages 
will shortly be large enough for planting out. 
If the soil in which they are planted is at all 
dry, give & good soaking before taking them up, 
by which means they will lift with plenty of 
roots, and receive proportionately little check. 

Early Turnips will new require thinning, also 
Carrots, as soon as these are strong enough in 
the tops to draw. It may be taken as a role 
that any crop which requires thinning is bene¬ 
fited by this being done as soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle. Early Carrots, 
4 in. apart At the first thinning, will have space 


previous year’s wood is spurred in as closely as 
ssible, an operation which Lb performed 
tween the 1st and 15th of April. The new 
shoots are stopped at the second leaf from the 
base, and during the whole of the year all the 
shoots which grow too large are taken off, in 
order that they may not rob the fruit. Thus 
managed, in 1882 this Vine yielded 2,115 fairly- 
sixed Lunches of Grapes, and in order to on 
courage so hoavy a crop to rincu early, a good 
many of the surplus leaves ana shoots are taken 
off in July, so as to expose the bunches more 
directly to sun heat. 


The Gooseberry Caterpillar. —I am 
often asked what I do to destroy this pest, and 
do not think it is generally known that early 
attention to the trees may prevent all need of 
gishurst or other like applications. It is a 
very common fault of elementary works to tell 
us what to do without informing us how to do 
it; and many gardening books speak of the im¬ 
portance of destroying the eggs, but I do not 
remember to have seen any direction for finding 
them. Bnt this is easily done as soon as the 
young caterpillars make their escape. Very 
shortly, if the weather becomes warm, on look¬ 
ing carefully into the trees, we shall probably 
see, on the lower branches, leaves very neatly 
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perforated by lines of pinholes very s imil a r 
to those on postage stamps, but perhaps better 
made; ana it will be notioed that these 
lines of perforations run alongside the ribs of 
the leaves. On turning the leaves over, it will 
be found that every little hole has its minute 
caterpillar busily eating its wav through the 
leaf, while close by, under the rib itself, will be 
found the egg whence it has escaped, with pro* 
bably many more yet entire ; and if the branch 
on which the perforated leaf is found is turned 
up, eggs will probably be found on other leaves 
also, the number of eggs on a leaf varying from 
a dozen to thirty or forty. When I first noticed 
these leaves, about three years ago, I picked off, 
with the aid of young eyes and fingers, in two 
days, over 400 of them. Since then we have 
had no such severe attack as this, but there has 
been no year in which I have not destroyed 
many leaves ; sometimes, however, so clearing 
the trees that I have been unable to find a 
specimen to show a friend. Of course the trees 
will want frequent watching, but the work is 
clean and easy, and with gloved hands ladies can 
do it easily, and sharp-eyed children even better 
still. On my showing a friend one of these 
leaves, he said, “ Well, if I find any such in my 
garden I will soon get rid of them ;’* and on my 
asking how, he replied, “ By bribery. I will 
offer my children a trifle for every score of 
leaves they bring me, and I shall soon have 
none left/’ It may be reckoned among the 
advantages of having Gooseberries as pyramids, 
a plan I have adopted with all cuttings for 
many years, that from their standing so high 
from the ground, and having no undergrowth, 
they are less liable to caterpillars than those 
left untrimmed, and that when attacked the 
infected leaves are easily found. Can any 
readers confirm an impression I have that Black 
Currant trees have a protective power over 
Gooseberries standing next to them ? We know 
that the fly will attack Red or White Currants 
but will not touch Black Currants, and I fancy 
that the strong smell of the latter drives them 
from neighbouring trees—certainly two of my 
trees so placed have been singularly free from 
caterpillars. My attention was drawn to this 
matter by an American gentleman, who saw 
that a bed of Cabbages showed evidence of the 
caterpillar with the exception of one row which 
stood next to a bed of Carrots, and expressed 
his opinion that the immunity was duo to the 
smell of the Carrots, adding that in America, 
where Tomatoes were grown as bushes, it was 
usual to plant them among Cabbages from a 
belief in their protective power.—W. M. C., 
Cla ton. 

11416.— Heat for Melons.— A width of 
2 feet would be quite sufficient for a Melon bed. 
The rubble should be about 6 inches higher 
than the arrangement of pipes for bottom heat, 
and it is weu to have about 18 inches of 
soil over the rubble. Before putting the soil 
in the house, it is a good plan to cut some turf 
about 3 inches thick and lay it over the 
drainage, with the grass side downwards. It 
is a good plan to have the beds as much as 5 
feet wide, if there is much propagating or 
seedling raising to be done early in the year. 
You can then put in 2 feet of oompost for 
the Melons, and the 3 feet space may be 
filled with fermenting material. The heat from 
this pushes on the young Melon plants more 
rapidly. If fermenting Btable manure is used, 
the rank steam must be first thrown off by 
evaporation before it is taken into the house.— 
J. D. E. 

-The pit “ O. H. S.” describes is best as 

it is if he could fill the pit with fermenting 
manure. Put turfy loam on the manure ; add 
plant when danger of burning is past. The 
additional heat will prove beneficial to the 
plants.—J. E. G. 

11446.— Vines bleeding. —To stop this I 
have found Thomson’s styptic an unfailing 
remedy. Directions for its use are given on the 
label, out I find an easy and effective plan is to 
place the forefinger on the mouth of the bottle, 
to tilt it up, and rub into the wound the stuff 
adhering to the finger, repeating this once or 
twice at the same operation. I do not so dress 
the cuts made at the general pruning, hut only 
such as actually bleed afterwards, and I have 
never failed, by the above means, in stopping 
such bleeding at once, however severe it may 
have been.—J. M. 
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-Apply Thomson's styptio to the wounds 

as soon as the Vines are pruned. If you delay 
this until the bleeding begins it will be very 
difficult to stop it. A lengthened experience 
confirms the impression that bleeding does not 
materially injure the Vines. It might probably 
cause the Vines to be a few days later in start¬ 
ing ; but even this is of considerable importance, 
and it is as well to prune the Vines as soon as 
the leaves and fruit are removed, which will 
allow the wounds to dry up, and bleeding will 
not take place.—J. D. E. 

-Gunpowder will stop the bleeding.— 

J. G. _ 

TREES AND SHRUBS. 

BERBERIS DARWINI AND JAPONICA 
These are now in their glory, and when planted 
in suitable soils and positions, few pf our early 
flowering shrubs can surpass or even match 
them. Both thrive best in good, rich loamy soil, 
thoroughly drained. They are very suitable for 
planting in the mixed shrubbery, as well as in 
plantations, where they afford excellent covert 
and food for pheasants. They also thrive re¬ 
markably well when planted on well-decomposed 
peat bog, especially B. Darwini, which often 
attains a large size, and produces great quanti¬ 
ties of flowers and fruit. If protected from 
game with a piece of netting, the seed falls to 
the ground when ripe and produces a crop of 
seedling plants without any trouble. Seedlings, 
however, whether self-sown or raised in a seed 
bed, should be planted into nursery lines when 
they attain a few inches in height, allowing 
plenty of room for development, and for weed¬ 
ing and keeping the ground in proper order. 
When one year in these lines, the stems should 
be cut over in spring a few inches above the sur¬ 
face of the ground ; by this means they will pro¬ 
duce three or four stems in the place of the one 
cut down, thus making fine bushy plants either 
for ornament or game covert. When intended 
for covert, they may either be mixed up with 
others, or planted in the form of groups of dif¬ 
ferent shapes and sizes, each of which should be 
at distances of some 50 yards asunder. But, 
whether planted with others, or in groups, care 
should be taken not to plant this Berberis in 
stiff clay soil, as it not only fails to grow, but 
often dies altogether in the course of a few years 
after planting. On patches of stiff clay, how¬ 
ever, the Berberis Aquifolium grows freely, and, 
as it is a close bushy evergreen, it also makes 
excellent covert. I have likewise used B. Dar¬ 
wini in the formation of ornamental hedges, for 
which it is well suited ; likewise for training on 
old walls and wooden fences where it is desirable 
to form a screen to shut out unsightly objects; 
and as it is a rapid grower and easily trained 
and kept in proper trim, it is admirably adapted 
for such purposes. The merits of B. japonica, 
either for covert or ornament, cannot be too 
highly appreciated. It is well adapted for 
planting as a single specimen on a well-kept 
lawn, and in such a situation it generally be¬ 
comes well furnished and bushy ; it may also be 
trained with a single stem in the form of a 
standard, which in spring produces pretty yellow 
flowers, surrounded by fiat shining leaves, thus 
producing a striking contrast, which is in no 
way lessened when the flowers are shed, and 
their place filled up with pretty fruit, consisting 
of large berries of a bluish colour, covered with 
a bloom which cannot be surpassed, if even 
equalled, by that of the finest black Grapes. 
When it is desirable to propagate this species, 
the berries should be protected by a piece of 
netting, in order to keep birds and game from 
eating them when they get ripe. My practice 
has teen to sew the seed as soon as matured, 
choosing a piece of well-pulverised ground in a 
sheltered place in the nursery for the purpose. 
It should be sown broadcast, and covered lightly 
with fine sandy soil, and in winter, should the 
weather be severe, the young plants will require 
a little protection, as they are liable to be cut 
down or thrown out of the ground altogether 
by hard frost. When they attain a height of 
5 inches or 6 inches they should be planted out 
into nursery lines, allowing plenty of room for 
their development; and when they attain a 
height of 10 inehes or 20 inches they may be 
planted out where they are to remain.—B. W. 

Oydonia (Pyrus) japonica. — Of this 
well-known hardy shrub there are now some 


new and strikingly beautiful varieties. One 
named atro-purpurea has flowers of the richest 
crimson imaginable, many Bhades deeper then 
the colour of the ordinary kind. Another, 
called coccinea, is of a glowing cherry red, 
distinct from any other, and a most pleasing 
colour. Then there is the snow-white flowered 
nivalis, which differs from the old white variety 
in its flowerg being without the faintest sugges¬ 
tion of colour. These are most valuable addi¬ 
tions to hardy shrubs, and if properly placed 
would have a fine effect. Like most other 
flowering shrubs, the Japanese Quince abhors 
being crammed into a crowded shrubbery, as it 
too often is. A group of these beautifully 
coloured varieties, placed in an open position on 
a lawn or on a sloping bank, with a background 
of some evergreen foliage such as that o* 
Mahonia, would form at this season an uncom¬ 
monly pretty picture. One would hardly 
imagine that so much diversity in colour existed 
in the old-fashioned Japanese Quince. A fine 
collection is to be found in Messrs. Veitch and 
and Son’s Nursery at Coombe Wood. 

Apples as ornamental trees. — I wish 
some of your readers, such as Mr. Groom, who 
have considered this question, would let us know 
the Apple trees which form the largest and most 
picturesque trees when fully grown. I am not 
now thinking of their quality as fruit at all, but 
if they happen to be good kinds as well as good 
trees, all the tetter. There is no tree so beauti¬ 
ful as the Apple tree, and I believe many 
people would plant it for the sake of its 
beauty if they knew the kinds that make the 
finest trees. Beauty of bloom should be a con¬ 
sideration, as well as size and form of tree.— 
W. R. R. 

Pemettya muoronata. —With me this 
grows in a light black, peaty, sandy soil, and 
sends up suckers in all directions ; it is now 
covered with crimson terries. Seedlings come 
up all over the garden. One ted of it u par¬ 
ticularly pretty just now, having a white heath 
in full bloom coming up through its branches. 
Later on the Pernettya is beautiful with its 
oung red stems and small white tell-shaped 
owers spread all over it.—R. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

SOWING AND RAISING ANNUALS. 
The time of year has again come round when 
most annuals should be sown, and as the several 
kinds require very different treatment, it may be 
well to make a few remarks on the more impor¬ 
tant, and to notice such as are most deserving 
of cultivation, in order that those who would 
like to grow this class of plants may know which 
to select. First and foremost come 
The Asters. —Of these there are many varie¬ 
ties, the best and showiest being Truffaut’s 
Paeony-flowered, the blooms of which are superb. 
The way to raise these and other annual Asters 
is to sow the seeds in boxes or pans of light, 
finely sifted soil, consisting principally of leaf- 
mould, and to get them to germinate readily 
they should have a sheet of glass laid over the 
top, and the boxes or pans placed in gentle heat, 
when the plants will soon show themselves, and 
as Boon as they are large enough to hajidle, it 
will be necessary to prick them off in the same 
kind of soil in a frame or under hand-lights, from 
whence they can be lifted with good balls and 
lanted out in the open. The time to do this is 
uring a dull day, immediately after a shower, 
m then they do not flag, but take fresh root- 
hold and start off at once. To grow Asters well 
they must have good ground that has teen 
deeply dug and heavily manured, so that they 
may get well down and find plenty of rich food 
to feed on. 

Zinnias.— Next to Asters, Zinnias are perhaps 
most deserving of notice, and the double kinds 
specially desirable, as their flowers are not only 
very full and well formed, but they are exceea- 
ingly brilliant and, when grown in masses, as 
they should be, Quite dazzling, producing a 
striking effect. Where they do test is in 
sheltered positions, fully exposed to the sun, 
where, if planted in deep nch soil, they will 
remain in lull beauty till cut off and destroyed 
by the frost. The way to raise them is to sow 
in heat, and treat them in the same manner as 
the Asters, but as the Zinnias are much more 
tender, the sowings should not he effected till 
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the end of April, nor the plants put out till the 
third or fourth week in May, as when raised 
earlier, or exposed before the season mentioned, 
they art almost sure to get a check, from which 
they are slow in recovering, and rarely do so well 
afterwards. 

Stocks.— These are likewise remarkably 
showy, and are quite indispensable, as not only 
are they very brilliant and varied in colour, but 
they load the air with sweet odours. The best 
way to manage with Stocks is to sow patches or 
rows where they are to stand, so as to avoid 
transplanting, as it is a difficult matter to lift 
them without the plants feeling the removal, and 
being injured thereby on account of their having 
so few' fibrous roots. As stocks show bloom 
early it is easy to distinguish the single from 
the double, and to pull the singles out, thus 
leaving the beds full of doubles, which when 
together in masses make a fine show. 

The Salpiqlossu is next to be commended, 
but as it is tender, it is useless 
attempting its cultivation ex¬ 
cept in favourable situations 
in warm soils, where, if plants 
of it can be so accommodated, 
they send up a profusion of 
lovely Lily • like flowers, as 
varied in shade and markings 
as they are beautiful to look 
on. The best way of getting 
the Salpiglossis in beds or 
borders is to sow thinly in 
small pots and plant out the 
first or second week in June, or 
to scatter seed in fine earth 
where the plants are to stand. 

TropaSolums. — Both the 
climbing and dwarf sections of 
Troraeolums help muoh to make 
a display, the first named 
being valuable for running up 
the stems of trees and clothing 
the bare branches, or for 
covering fences or other un¬ 
sightly objects, which they Sfl 
soon do, and robe them with 
beauty. All that is necessary 


of C. minor shows itself off to great advantage 
and is very effective. 

Nemophila insionis is also a charming annual, 
and one that is quite unrivalled for tho riohness 
and great wealth of its blossoms, which are put 
forth in such abundance as to form a sheet on the 
ground. 

Centaurea cyanus, the well-known Corn¬ 
flower, is an admirable plant to grow ; it should 
be sown in quantity for cutting, as it yields a 
large supply of light elegant blooms till late in 
the autumn. 

Chrysanthemums Burridgeanum and Dun- 
netti are also very useful for the same purpose, 
and likewise for borders, in which they make a 
fine show. S. 


Park, and below the usual lawn beds, trees, Ac., 
there is a piece of heathy ground, a portion of 
which is shown in our engraving, and which 
When we saw it was charming beyond any power 
of the pencil to show. The ground was partially 
clad With common Heaths, with little irregular 
green paths through them, and abundantly 
naturalised in the warm sandy Boil were the 
Sun Roses, which are shown in the foreground 
of the sketch. Here and there among the 
Heaths, creeping about in a perfeotly natural¬ 
looking fashion, too, was the Gentian blue 
Gromwell, with some varieties of other hardy 
plants suited to the situation. Among these 
naturalised groups were the large Evening 
Primroses and Alstrcemeria aurea, the whole 
being well relieved by bold bushes of flowering 
shrubs, so tastefully grouped and arranged as 
not to have the slightest trace of formality 
about them in any way. Such plants as these 
are not set out singly and without preparation, 
but carefully planted in beds of 
such naturally irregular out- 
- " line that when the i ’ * 

came established tl 


SCENE IN A GARDEN AT WEYBRIDGE. 
True taste in the garden is unhappily much 
rarer than many people suppose. No amount 


„ seem 
native children of the soil as 
much as the Bracken and Heath 
around. It is remarkable how 
all this is done without in the 
least detracting from the most 

g erfect order and keeping. 

losely-shaven glades and wide 
Grass belts wind about among 
such objects as those we allude 
to, while all trees that require 
special care and attention show 
by their health and size that 
they find all they require in 
this beautiful garden. It is 
more free from needless or 
offensive geometrical twirling, 
barren expanse of gravelled 
surface, and all kinds of 
puerilities—old-fashioned and 
new-fangled—than any garden 
we have seen for years. 


BLUE SPRING FLOWERS. 
It has often been remarked 
how rich the alpine flora is in 
plants of a blue colour, while 
in the lowlands it is rarely 
seen. Those who, even in a 
small way, endeavour to culti¬ 
vate alpine plants can bear 
witness to this, especially in 
the early spring months. Both 
amongst bulbs and plants there 
are some of the most ex¬ 
quisite shades which can be 
imagined. In looking round 
my little plot I have been en¬ 
abled to find the following :— 
Graph Hyacinth (Muscari 
botryolder). — The exquisite 
tint of deep sky-blue colour 
in this Grape Hyacinth is 


C >ts or pans, and planted out 
ter on in the season. ^ iew 

Sweet Peas. —These must 
not be forgotten, as, besides 
being so ornamental in the 
backs of borders or other positions, they are 
charming for cutting, a purpose for which they 
are specially adapted, as they work up nicely in 
bouquets, and look well loose in vases. A neat 
and good way of growing them is to sow in 
patches and give them a few tall twiggy sticks 
to climb on, or make use of coarse meshed rabbit 
wire to run round in a circle a foot or so across, 
to which they will cling and hold themselves up. 

Godztias. —Such kinds of Godetia as Whit- 
neyi, The Bride, Lady Albemarle, and one or 
two others, are gorgeous, os they have flowers 
almost as large and showy as single Tulips, but 
more refined, as the petals are of a rich satiny 
hue. Being quite hardy, seed may be sown out 
anywhere an a the pla nts thinned freely, so as 
to afford plenty of roo*n for them to spread and 
grow. Like most annuads, Godetias require good 
aail, and the more open and deeper it is the 
better will they stand drv weather. 

Convolvulus mauritanicus, C. minor and C. 
major, are all handsome, the latter being very 
pretty for twining up standard Roses, and the 
other two for depending from rock work or other 
elevated positions, where the striking deep blue 


in a garden at Weybridge.—Sun Roses and other 
plants growing amongst heather. 


of expense, rich collections, good cultivation, 
large gardens, and plenty of glass will suffice; 
all these and muoh more it is not difficult to see, 
but a few acres of garden showing a real love of 
the beautiful in Nature as it can be illustrated 
in gardens is very rare to see, and when it is 
seen it is often rather the result of accident 
than design. This is partly owing to the fact 
that the kind of knowledge one wants in order 
to form a really beautiful garden is very uncom¬ 
mon. No man can do so with few materials. 
It is necessary to have some knowledge of the 
enormous wealth of beauty which the world 
contains for the adornment of gardens ; and yet 
this knowledge must not have a leaning, or but 
very partially, towards the dry-as-dust character. 
The disposition to “ dry ” and name everything, 
to concern oneself entirely with nomenclature 
and classification, is not in accordance with a 
true gardening spirit. 

Thegarden, of which we here give an engraving 
from a sketeh by Mr. Alfred Parsons, contains 
some of the most delightful and original bits of gar¬ 
den scenery which we have ever seen. Below the 
house, on the slope over the water of Oatlands 


quite unique, and the plant 
hardy itself most easily grown, either 

on the rockery or in the her¬ 
baceous border. There are 
several varieties or newly in¬ 
troduced kinds, but I do not think that there 
is anything superior to the old well-known in¬ 
habitant of our gardens. 

Anemone aphnnina.— A group of this on a 
part of my small rockery is now one sheet of 
bloom ; its star-like flowers, thickly placed on 
its low cushion of leaves, form a very pretty 
object. There is a variety of it of a silver 
greyish blue, which is also very pretty. It is 
another very easily cultivated plant, and ought 
to be generally grown. The same may be said of 
a flower very similar to this, Anemone blanda, 
whioh blooms earlier, coming into flower with 
the Oyolamen, and long before those flowers 
whioh we are in the habit of associating w'ith 
earliest spring,the Snowdrop and Croous, venture 
to make their appearance, and rapidly cover the 
ground, as does A. apennina, and the chief oare 
is to prevent weeds growing in amongst the 
roots, espeoially the common Crowsfoet, which 
at a distanoe bears some resemblance to its 
foliage. 

Gentlana verna. —Here, instead of easiness 
of culture, we have an exceedingly difficult one 
—at least it is so to the generality of culti- 
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vators—and is one of those cases which seem to 
point out the cause of difficulty. I have some 
plants of it on the rockery which are struggling 
for an existence, while a pan under glass is a 
mass of beauty ; and what can surpass it! The 
cause, then, seems to be the excessive wetness 
of our autumn and winter months. During 
that time, in its natural habitat, it is covered 
thickly with snow and kept perfectly dry and 
warm; this is a condition we cannot emulate 
in our climate, and the changes of temperature 
to which it is exposed are injurious to its well¬ 
being. I had half a dozen fine plants of it from 
Froebel at Zurich in the autumn, and planted 
them with great care in suitable soil on my little 
rockery. 


Gbntiana acauli8. —This is easy of cultiva¬ 
tion. I know one large garden in Kent which is 
completely bordered with it in broad masses 
0 inches wide ; and lovely it is in the spring 
months, with its thick dense foliage and its deep 
cobalt-blue flowers standing well up above the 
foliage. When the sun is shining on some good 
plants of this flower nothing can exceed the 
loveliness of its colour. The idea that this is a 
difficult plant to grow has prevented many from 
growing it, but, except in very dry soils, no 
plant is easier to cultivate. I imagine that its 
closer, more rigid foliage enables it to resist the 
influence of wet, and hence it does not suffer 
from the winter as veraa does. It is not so 
early to bloom as veraa, rarely showing its 
brilliant flowers before May, and, just as I have 
seen Gentiana veraa in lovely masses on the 
Col de Balme in the early part ol June while it 
had long been past its best in the valley, so with 
this and many other flowers ; their situation 
greatly regulates their time of blooming. 


Squills (scillas).— Scilla sibirica is a well- 
known, easily grown bulb, with flowers of a 
different shaae of oolour from any of the preced¬ 
ing ; there is a metallic hue in it which is very 
distinct. Scilla bifolia is another very pretty 
bulb. There are two varieties of it, one Dower¬ 
ing very early, almost with the Cyclamens, and 
another somewhat later. Very easily grown, 
and most desirable. With the former of these 
(sibirica) I have experienced disappointment 
this year; I do not know from what cause, but I 
imagine from the depredations of slugs, which 
eat off the shoots when they are just appearing 
above ground. 

The vorgkt-mk-not (mtosotis dissitifl|>ra). 
—Everyone knows and admires the Forget-me- 
not, andthisseemsto be the earliest flowering l one. 
The charming little rupicola I cannot manage, 
and I fancy that in our garden soil it loses its 
dwarf character. It must be borne in mind that 
there is nothing which seeds more freely than 
the Forget-me-not, and thatveiy soon the whole 
rockery will be covered by it if it is not cicely 
watched ; happily, it is very easily pulle< 

In my small rockery it has overflowed the l 
of it, and is a mass of bloom. There it is c 
at home and undisturbed, but I have to 
carefully guard the front portion, or it would| 
be nothing else. 

Omphalodes verna, or creeping Forget-me- 
not, as it is sometimes called, is an easily gfown 
and rapidly spreading herbaceous plant. The 
flowers are, unfortunately, too scantily produced, 
but are of a very lovely shade of colour. This 
plant grows well in shade, and is valuable 
wherever it can be introduced, but, to my ipind, 
can never equal the Forget-me-nots in value, for, 
while they are one sheet of flower, this only pro¬ 
duces its flower, as I have said, sparingly. 


Aubrietiah. —Not strictly blue flowers these, 
but very nearly so, and their lovely purple 
blossoms are abundantly produced. A plant 
which I had given to me some years ago is, I 
think, the best that I have seen, and is now one 
sheet of lovely purple. 

Chionodoxa Lucilije.— This, the latest ad¬ 
dition to our spring flowering bulbs, from the 
mountains of Smyrna, iB, I think, th£ most 
lovely of all; true, the flowers have not the 
intense blue of the Gentians, but there is a love¬ 
liness in the ocemlean tint of the petals,'relieved 
by their white centre, which makes them un¬ 
surpassed. Some bulbs that I have hjid three 
years in the ground threw up long racemes of 
flower, seven or eight in number, so tftat when 
we get it fully established it will be a delightful 
addition to our gardens. It is the handiest of 
the hardy ; it was in flower in my garden last 


year when the intense frost and snow of the latter 
end of March came on it, and I thought it was 
done for; but it burst forth into fresh beauty, 
and, although a cold north-easter is not favour¬ 
able for vegetation, yet it has bloomed bravely 
through it all. Such are some of the vernal 
beauties of various shades of blue one may have, 
where alpine plants are loved and cultivated ; 
there are, doubtless, many others, but these are 
what I have now under my eye, and which have 
given me real pleasure. D. 


Dielytra spectabilis. —If you have room 
for another note on this plant, some of your 
readers may be glad of some practical hints on 
growing it. First let me say I thoroughly 
understand an “ Old Lady’s” perplexity, for 
people will assert the perfect hardiness of a 
plant in their gardens without deigning to in¬ 
form you whether they live on the top of a 
mountain or on the sea coast, on a clay soil in 
the Midlands, or a chalk down. The most 
successful grower of the Dielytra that I ever 
knew lived in a valley on a sandy soil, but near 
a river. The main stock of plants grew under 
the wall of a tiny greenhouse, east and south 
aspect; here they flourished in such masses as I 
have never seen since, and flowered in pro¬ 
fusion about this time of the year. I have a 
plant from this stock fifteen years old. It is 
now about 3 feet high, and has been a mass of 
bloom since the middle of April. It is planted 
in a south border, and has never been protected 
in any way except by its neighbours, Daffodils 
and Crown Imperials. My house is about 300 
feet above the sea, clay soil, very well drained, 
but much exposed to east winds ; nevertheless 
many tender plants do well, owing to the roots 
receiving every ray of sun that ever shines 
winter or summer. Spircea japonica growB 
close to the Dielytra, and also does very welL 
Tritoma grandis, its next door neighbour, has 
never been without flowers for a year. The 
only plant in the whole border which has had 
any shelter is a broad-leaved Myrtle, which was 
planted out as an experiment last summer, and 
was done up in straw bands just before the 
snow storms in December.—A. B. T., East 
Anglia. 

Home grown Hyacinths. — I will 
shortly state my treatment of these flowers. In 
November the ground is well worked to the 
depth of 16 inches ; the upper half of the earth 
is then thrown on one side, and about 4 inches 
of good compost, generally from an old Melon 
bed, takes its place ; upon this the bulbs are 
placed, and the ground levelled up with the soil 
previously removed. The small bulbs are planted 
in a nursery till they are large enough to go 
with the others. After flowering the seed vessels 
are cut off, and I always find it better to take 
up the bulbs before the leaves are quite withered, 
lest they should either decay or push prema¬ 
turely. They are now dried for a few days in 
the open air, and laid not more than three or 
four deep in hampers, and thus they remain in 
any cool, dry place till November comes again. 
When they have been forced in pots, after 
flowering they should be plunged into the soil in 
their pots, and are not allowed to die down till 
their natural time. These bulbs will not re¬ 
cover the first year.—T. H., Devon. 

Culture of Tree Carnations.— The pro¬ 
pagation of perpetual or tree Carnations is an 
easy matter. Cuttings put in a hothouse on 
bottom heat strike rapidly in winter. When 
rooted and hardened for a short time in a pit or 
greenhouse, they may in April or May be planted 
out in the open ground. They can also at that 
time stand a long journey. They must be packed 
in damp Moss without earth at the roots. They 
require a very airv situation. When planted 
out they must, if the sun is hot, be shaded for 
a few days and kept moist, and when in a 
growing state they should be watered from time 
to time with liquid manure. When they have 
grown about 6 inches high they should be 
pruned back at least one-half in older to induce 
the growth of side-shoots and flower-buds. 
To have them in bloom during the following 
winter until April and May, when all other 
flowers are scarce, they should be taken up 
about the middle of September, potted in 6-inon 
pots, and placed on a slight bottom heat in a pit 
or stove ; they should be kept close for about 
a week and then given air gradually, ?>., if the 
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temperature is about 40* Fahr., as they do not 
require much more heat than that. Of course 
plants destined for this purpose must have, when 
potted, a good quantity of flower-buds ; indeed, 
some will have, if they have been well treated, 
as many as from sixty to eighty. When the 
flower-buds begin to expand the plants can be 
moved indoors. I have had some in my dining¬ 
room more than a month, and they are still in 
bloom, and much admired. They must be placed 
as near the light as possible. Plants which do 
not show a sufficient number of flower-buds the 
first year should not be lifted from the open 
ground unless the winter appears to be severe. 
If that is likely to happen they can be taken up 
with a ball of earth adhering to the roots and 
put close together in a pit, uncovered as long as 
possible, and when frost sets in just protected 
from it, and that is all, and whenever it is 
possible air should be given. These plants will 
produce flower-buds, and may be potted in 
March or April. If potted and put in a warm 
house before they have a sufficient number of 
flower-buds they grow straggling, lose their 
leaves, and bloom badly.— Jean Sisley, Afon- 
plaietr, Lyons. 

Anemone ooronaria.— The varieties of 
Anemone are the very best flowers one can have 
at this season, as they yield an abundance of the 
brightest and showiest of blossoms, which last 
fresher and longer in water than any others with 
which I am acquainted. Here we have had them 
in plenty ever since Christmas, when we used 
them in a cut state along with Hellebores, a com¬ 
bination that was very effective, especially as re¬ 
gards the scarlets and blues of different shades, 
which show up in most pleasing contrast with the 
white of the Hellebores, and make one of the 
finest of displays. To get the Anemones in so early 
we took up plants with good balls and placed 
them in a frame where they could get a little 
bottom-heat from pipes running underneath, 
which kept then gently on the move; and as they 
wers well up to the light, and had plenty of air, 
the flower-stems came short and stout, as they 
do in the open. The plants on the border from 
which those referred to were lifted have sup¬ 
plied us with blooms since, and are still gay, 
with lots open and coming. The seed was sown 
about this time last year, but, good as they are, 
I have no doubt they would have been still better 
if we had sown early in heat and pricked the 
plants out, as then they would have been larger 
and stronger. As the time is past for this now 
I would advise all who wish to grow these fine 
Poppy-headed Anemones to prepare a border 
at once and sow them ; but to meet with the 
fullest share of success the position must be a 
sunny one, as warmth is absolutely necessary 
for their welfare, and they only expand their 
gay blossoms when the solar rays are upon them, 
except they are cut and placed in water in 
rooms, where the warmth causes them to unfold 
and keep open. They are therefore most valu¬ 
able for cutting, as they last as long as they 
do on the plants. The soil most suitable for 
Anemones is that which is light and rich, and 
if not so naturally it should have a good dress¬ 
ing of leaf-mould and rotten manure dug in 
together with a sprinkling of sharp sand, which 
will keep it open and porous. The proper dis¬ 
tance to sow the seed is to have two drills about 
a foot apart, in which it can either be scattered 
thinly or dropped in patches 8 inches or so 
from each other, and when the planta come up 
they should be singled out.—S. 

Permanent bedding 1 .— Inquiries are often 
made for suggestions for permanent beds of 
hardy plants. In the Birmingham Botanical 
Garden I lately saw a bed of Scilla sibirica in 
most vigorous condition, through which plants 
of the white Japan Anemone were oomrng up 
strongly. This combination, which has been 

E lanted for four seasons, dnring which time it 
as remained untouched, has proved very 
satisfactory. Another bed of the bright 
pink Himalayan Primula rosea was in mil 
beauty, and likely to continue so for a length 
of time. Primula Japonica is largely made use 
of for the same purpose, and P. Sieboldi, in 
another part of tne grounds, was proving its 
capabilities in a large plantation. It is very 
pleasant to see good hardy plants thus intro¬ 
duced to notice in masses in an establishment, 
which should bo instructive and suggestive as 
to good gardening (no less than to botany), a* 
well as a place of public resort and amusement. 
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An oblong bed of Tritelia (Milla) uniflora was 
in inch a sheet of bloom that it was difficult to 
naliae its identity.—L. R. D. 

11395.—Flowers all the year round.— 
During the past three years I have turned my 
attention to the growth of flowers, and it is 
with very few exceptions that we have not ou 1 - 
flowers on the table during the whole year. I 
produce the greater part of my flowers from 
seed, and all the forcing apparatus I have is a 
small frame 6 feet by 4 feet, heated with 
manure. In the early winter months we com- 
meuoe by gathering a few Primroses of all 
shades of colour, which keep increasing in num¬ 
ber, and last up to May. Then at the festive 
season of Christmas we are enabled to gather a 
fair number of flowers of the Christmas Rose ; 
and I would strongly impress upon growers 
that, when once planted, Christmas Hoses 
should never be moved. Before the first month 
of the year is out we have a fine display of 
double Snowdrops and Crocuses, then follow 
the zolden-laced Polyanthus, a small quantity 
of which should be raised from seed each year 
to produce fine flowers ; and with a winter like 
the past one Pansies would be in full bloom. 
Ours have been producing a magnificent display 
for some weeks past. I must not omit to men¬ 
tion a bed of hybrid Polyanthuses, which has 
been the admiration of every one who has seen 
it The flowers range in colour from pure 
white, orange, lemon, up to deep maroon. 
Our beds have a border of Alpine Auricula, 
which even during their first year produce some 
very nice flowers. At the present time the 
double Wallflowers, in all colours, are a thing 
of beauty to the eye, and scattering abroad a 
lovely perfume. From present appearances, 
our next flowers will be a bed of Ranunculuses ; 
and in passing, I should advise a “Lover of 
Flowers^’ not to mix his flowers, but to plant 
them in beds of sorts—say, for instance, a bed 
of Asters, a bed of Zinnias, &c. We have now 
in onr frame boxes of Asters, Zinnias, Mari¬ 
golds, Balsams, Pansies, and a variety of other 
flowers, which are been gradually potted off, as 
time will permit, ready for bedding out. I 
always bay my scarlet Geraniums, finding it 
difficult to keep them through the winter, not 
having a greenhouse; but as “A Lover of 
Flowers ” possesses one, he will not only be 
able to keep them in bloom long after the frosts 
have cut aown the outdoor flowers, but will 
also be able to propagate a variety of indoor 

E ‘ >, such os Primulas, Gloxinias, Calceo- 
, Fuchsias, and a vast number of other 
indoor plants, which may all be raised from 
seed, by which means flowers may be propa¬ 
gated at a very small expense, provided the 
amateur gardener does tne work himself.— 
Wht Norfolk. 

11405.—Passion Flower in open air. 

The Passion Flower ean be grown in the open 
air, but much depends on the climate. If near 
the west coast (Scotland), the influence of the 
sea air works wonders. I had one in a green¬ 
house near Glasgow for years, from which I got 
hundreds—I may say thousands—of flowers 
each season. It was killed outright during the 
severe winter of 1879-80. I had another in front 
of my house at Tighnabruaich (Ryles of Bute), | 
which came through it all in safety, and, though 
terribly cut down, yet it bloomed, though late, 
in the following season, and now it is as strong 
as ever; so much so, that I pruned it on Satur¬ 
day morning lost. To show the mildness of 
that place, Agapanthus umbellatus, Clianthus 
Damperii, and many other tender plants can be 
left without any covering all the winter.—J. W. 

11423.—Leaves of Phloxes curling.— 
Probably this is caused by green-fly on the 
leaves, or some other insect pests. The Phlox 
is not often injured in that wav. This plant 
likes a rich, well-drained soil, and does not give 
satisfactory results if allowed to remain in the 
same place for many years in succession. The 
best way is to propagate young stock annually, 
or at least every alternate year, by cuttings. 
These should be put in some time during the 
month of March, aud if they are rooted in a hot¬ 
bed, and grown on for some time under glass, 
before they are planted out, they will yield 
good spikes of bloom the same season.—J. D. E. 

11419.—Sweet Williams and Pinks.— 
The treatment you gave tout seedlings was 
quite right, and why the plants should “turn 
yellow and dry up ” both on the seed beds and 


planted out is a mystery, unless they had been 
attacked by wire worm. Have you b©@a 
putting any highly stimulating manure near the 
roots ? An overdose of this would' cause .the 
plants to die, by killing the active rootlets and 
ultimately the stems.—J. D. E. 

11422. — Alpine Auriculas. —The position 
you suggest for the Auriculas would ao very 
well indeed, and the soil is also right. The best 
time to sow the seed is in February, in pots and 
pans, and raise them in a gentle hot-bed. Prick 
them out in boxes when they are in a small 
state; and when the plants are large enough, 
which will be in July, they may be planted out 

irmanently. They are quite hardy, and do far 
_ jtter in a shady position than when exposed to 
the sun all day.—J. D. E. 

11428. —Crocuses after flowering.— It 
is best not to remove the leaves until they show 
some signs of decay. After this is done any 
kind of bedding plants may be planted over 
them, except those that have thick and fibrous 
roots, which might tear up the Croons bulbs 
when they are being removed in the autumn 
after the frosts have killed them.—J. D. E. 

11412.— Gladioli.— “ E. A.” is so vague in 
this query that we must conclude he is quite 
ignorant of the culture of Gladioli. If so he had 
better refer to the numerous and excellent 
articles which have appeared in Gardening 
Illustrated on this subject. I may remark 
that, as usual, neither soil nor situation are 
mentioned. All the spring and summer 
Gladioli may be left in the ground, bnt except 
in the extreme south and m warm soils it is 
always a risk to winter Gladiolus gandavensis 
out of doors, not on account of cold but of 
damp. All Gladioli should always be planted 
6 inches underground “ E. A” appears to 
think it an unusual depth, whereas lew bulbs 
should have a less depth of earth over them.— 
A B. T., East Anglia. 

11442.—Taking up Gladioli bulbs.—In 
a cold, wet, olay soil, with a northern exposure, 

I have found that Gladioli bulbs, if allowed to 
lie till spring, have either rotted away from 
damp, or have been killed by the frost. If, by 
chance, any have survived the winter, they 
have been so small that there was no likelihood 
of their producing Cowers that season. In a 
warm, well-drained border, under a wall with a 
southern exposure, I have generally found the 
bulbs quite fresh in spring, and when let alone, 
and supplied occasionally with liquid manure 
after they started into growth, they have 
flowered well enough. If the bed or border, 
however, is used for other purposes, it is very 
inconvenient to have bulbs in it, for during the 
process of digging they are apt to shift their 
places, and come up where they are not wanted. 
In most cases it would be more satisfactory to 
lift them every year, for then they can be ex¬ 
amined, and the large bulbs only replanted, the 
small ones being put in a separate place by 
themselves. If “it. A.” likes to try them for 
one year in a properly prepared bed, I think he 
will find that, although they may all survive and 
send up leaf-stalks, only a certain proportion 
of them will bear flowers, and the crop will 
resemble, in this respect, a bed of badly-grown 
Lily of the Valley.—P. R. 

-It is not absolutely necessary to take up 

the hybrids of G. gandavensis during the winter. 

I have had them remain in the ground during 
very severe winters, and come up strongly the 
next year ; indeed, earlier and stronger than 
the bulbs that had been lifted and stored in the 
usual manner. G. floribundus, cardinal is, 
Colville!, and many others establish themselves 
in the borders, and may remain undisturbed 
for years.—J. I). E. 

— They may be left in the border through 
winter if sand or litter be laid on the surface to 
keep out frost.—J. G. 

11428.—Taking up Oroousee.— You can 
plant over your Crocus roots (or close to them) 
Lobelia ana Golden Feather, or sow seeds of 
Saponaria, Ten-week Stock, Nemephila (if 
you have not cate 1), or Mignonette. 1 have a 
border of Anemones close to the Croons border, 
and inside of it.—M. C. 

11441.—Plants for spring and sum¬ 
mer. —Prepare a good bed. Buy plants of 
Marguerites and other bedding plants now, and 
in October buy roots of the varieties of Narcissi 
and Daffodils and plant them for spring.—M. C. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11426.—Paraffin oil and Insects. —Paraffin oil may 
be an efficient, but it is not a s&fo remedy. Tobaooo 
steeped In boiling water, 2 ounces to a pail of water, is a 
bettor remedy and safe.—J. E. O. 

11440.—Evergreens for arches.—Ivy la the best 
evergreen for arches.—J. B. O. 

11421.—Steaming Cucumbers.—Do not admit Hot 
steam into the house, as the plants are doing well; it is 
best to let well alone.—J. D. E. 

11350.—Grubs in garden paths.— The 
answers to this query on April 26th and April 
19th are, I think, very mistaken; for I have 
found lately on my garden walks very similar 
grubs to those described, and undoubtedly they 
were not slugs. The grubs I found had four 
anterior legs and two posterior false legs and a 
small homy head ; colour of body dull grey or 
brown ; size from f of an inch to If inch long. 
We found some hundreds of these grubs on our 
gravel walks, and some just in the ground of 
the grass edgings, and some we have dug up in 
the flower beds and in the lawn, feeding on the 
roots of the plants and grasses. I must not 
pretend to much learning on the subject, but I 
feel pretty sure these are the grubs of the 
Daddy-long-Legs (Tipula oleraoea, or Tipula 
comicine); and anyone possessing “Stickney’s 
Observations on the Grub,” quoted by Kirby A 
Spence, would learn all about this grub. I 
would add that last autumn the turf round 
Bolton's Bench, at Lyndhurst, was honey- 
oombed with holes made by the Daddy-long- 
Legs insect in escaping from its papa-stale 
underground, and in many instanoes the pupa- 
case was left sticking in or out of the holes.— 
W. B. L. 

11425.— Paraffin oil. —The less you have to 
do with this article the better. I recollect four 
years since several Vineries in the neighbourhood 
of Horsham being nearly ruined by it. The 
onlv use I make of it is to steep peas and hard 
shelled seed in to prevent the ravages of mice 
and birds. My plan is to dip tne seed in 
paraffin, then spread it out on a newspaper for 
some hours to ary before sowing.—A. H. F. 


Header.— Try Messrs. Carter and Co., High 
Holborn, London.- A. C. Hofbtaeh .—“ Poultry Keep¬ 
ing," by Lewis Wright. Coaoll A Co.- An Old Reader. 

—Try Barr and Sons, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, 

London. Wo do not know the prloe.- W. E. T .—You 

might get what you want from Negretti and Zambia, 
Holborn Viaduct; but as you do not require strlot accu¬ 
racy, a new thermometer oosting about one or two shil¬ 
lings would be cheapest, and save muoh trouble._ 

W. E. T.—Try our advertisement oolumns. 

Names Of Plants.— J. iJayrwr.—Sedum opposit¬ 
ion un-Mrs. Stuart—Apparently Asarum euro pesum 

- E. F. L. —Cytisus hirsutus.-Jr. E. P.M.— A. Libonia 

floribunda; B. * Sedum Sieboldi variegatum; C. 
longifolla; D. Abutilon vexillariuxn. 


MAnure.— Clay's fertiliser or Standen’s manure. To¬ 
baooo powder will drive the ants away probably, and the 
woodlise may be trapped by laying pieces of Potato about 
the house, and examining them every day. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— AU communications 
for insertion x hould bs dsarlu and concisely written on on* 
fid * of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to business to the Pcbushrr. The name and 
address of ths sender is required, in addition to any nom 
do plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piese of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
G ardkk iso going to press a considerable time before ths day 
of publication, 1 1 is not possible to insert queries and com¬ 
munications ths week they are received. Queries not 
answered should bs ssnt to us again. 

Naming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens errs sent. We do not undertake to name varieties 
of florist J flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, 
as these ean only bs correctly named by a specialist who 
has ths means of comparison at hand. Any communica¬ 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should always 
accompany the parcel. 

11476.—Irises not flowering.— Will some reader 
kindly tell me the reason of my purple I rises not flowering? 
They are in a border where they get sun and good soil 
and have not been disturbed. Four yean ago they flowered 
well, but have been going off since, and tnis year there L* 
no sign of bloom. Thoy appear healthy. Also, will garden 
Naroissl flower better if the bulbs are parted when th e y 
get too crowded 1 —Sbatom. 

11477.—Protecting oottage gardens.—w# ate 
about forming an association for the proteotion of our 
oottage gardens from robbery. Could anyone kindly assist 
us by letting us know of any other place haring a similar 
association, that we may get their rules and mode of 
management?— John Palmkr. 
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l 1478.— Blanching Lettuce.— What is the best 
method of blanching Cee Lettuce ? Is it to be done whilst 
the plants ere growing f—W. R. 

11479—Sowing- Pern seed.— Is this to be sewn In 
bottom heat or in the ordinary wa j, as other seeds of 
hardy annuals or perennials, and in what soil?—R» W. 

11480.—Quiolc-growlxuF Ivy.—-Can anyone suggest 
the best quick-growing Ivy lor east side of house.—K. w. 

11481. — Watering- Ferns otrerhead.— Could any¬ 
one tell me if Maidenhair Ferns should be watered over¬ 
head every night ? They are in a greenhouse, temperature 
65 degrees, some of tbs fronds are dying. So far the 
Ferns nave been watered overhead.— K. w. 

11482.—Plante for culture In bath-rooms.—I 
shall esteem it a favour if any reader will mention a few of 
the best flowering plants suited for cultivation in a bath¬ 
room, which is both well lighted and ventilated, and whioh 
has the benefit of the sun’s rays the greater part of the day. 
I am fond of Liliums. Would they succeed I— Anris Ross. 

114S3.— CEnotheraa and Dodeoatheons.—I have 
seeds of CEnothera and Dodecatheon Meadia. Can anyone 
give me information as to treatment ?—W. T. 

11484.— Boring a well.—I should be thankful for the 
following Information through your valuable paper:—On 
a piece of ground I have, ana use for gardening purposes, 
I nave sunk a well 12 feet deep. I have no water in it, 
and would like to sink a tube well below it. Will some 
friend kindly give me the information neoossary for so 
doing ? Can I insert say, a 2-inch tube, and drive it down 
by moans of a weight striking it; and if so, to what 
depth can I drive it, and should I get the water to draw 
it with a pump ? The soil is gravel.— Barkiro. 

11485.—How to propagate Bulrushes.—I saw, in 
Jan. 28th number el Gardenino, a question asking how 
to propmate Bulrushes. I have been looking for the 
answer, but have not seen it. Will someone kindly give 
me some information? Will they grow from seed?— 
Noethumbsrlaxd. 

11486.— Preserving insects. — I am desirous of pre¬ 
serving inseote—bees, So. Could anyone tell me how, and 
with what to preserve them ?—Amatbur. 

11497.—Celery cankered.—I sowed Celery In my 
garden frame, ana when It had got nicely into rough leaf 
ft began to die away in small patches, that spread till I 
had scarcely any plants left. On lifting and examining 
those affected, 1 found the roots cankered, like Parsley 
roots are sometimes, until there was no root left. I find 
on Inquiry that it is nothing unusual to Celery growers 
in this neighbourhood.— H. E. R. 

114S3.— Raising Petunias.— What is the best soil 
and treatment for Petunia gran diflora seeds ? I find them 
more difficult to raise than the common Petunia.— SUB¬ 
SCRIBER. 


11489.— Ornamental fernery.— Can any reader 
suggest to me the best way to make my greenhouse into 
a fernery ? I have found it utterly impossible to grow 
anything in it but ferns, it having a south-easterly aspect. 
My idea now is to barve it ornamented with showy rock- 
work, such as they use in aquariums, and am anxious to 
find out what sort of material is used, and what class of 
workpeople to apply to.—H. Hire. 

11490.— Plante for edging flower beds.—Will 
someone kindly give me the names of some dwarf hardy 
plants for edging beds ? I have tried both Oermetlum ana 
variegated Arabia, but neither of them last in the soil of 
my garden.—M. S. 

11491.— New tennis lawn. —How soon ought a 
tennis lawn, which was relaid last February, and has been 
regularly rolled for the last fortnight, to be ready for use ? 
—A Regular SossoaissR. 


11492.—Camellia buds dropping. — I have a 
Camellia whioh fer the last years has produced buds, but 
when the time eomee for thorn to open they drop off. The 
plant is about five years old. It is not kept m a damp 
place. What can 1 do with it to prevent this from 
occurring next winter?—J. H. 


11493.— Wallflowers. —I have a very fine show of 
Wallflowers, but I am told that the plants will be no good 
alter this year. Is this correct? They are about 18 
inches high, and have been planted two or three years.— 
W. P. P. 


11494.— Roeas In tube.— Any directions for growing 
Roses in tubs will be gladly reoeived. I am just about to 
plant a yellow Banksia Rose in a tub on one side of a 
sooth doorway. What crimson rose would do well oppo¬ 
site ? Would it injure the Roses to plant small things in 
the tubs, such as Forget-mo-Nots or Crocuses ?—A. E. H. 

11496.— Cutting back Carnations, &o.— May 
Carnations, Piootees, and Pinks be cut back nearly to the 
ground, in order to keep them from becoming long and 
straggling ? The usual practice is to layer them, but 
layer! ng and cutting off when rooted, ana transplanting 
them, takes more time than I can devote to them, so that 
I am wishful te know if cutting them back as soon as they 
have done flowering will answer the same purpose as 
layering.—S icxabf. 


11496.— Pansies eaten off.— I have a nice lot of 
Pansies, and And-they (the blooms^ are oaten up. I have 
searched for slugs, but found none. Can It be narrows? 
—Cuurcuyard. 


11197. — Cesspool manure.— Can anyone advise me 
respecting the use of liquid manure for the greenhouse or 
garden ? There is a cesspool in the garden, and a friend 
onee tokl me that I ought to have Roses in perfection, but 
my gardener seems to he afraid to use it—K. F. 

11498.—Cutting back Laurustinua.—Should the 
flowering branches of the Laurustinua be cut back imme¬ 
diately after flowering ?—Axatkuh 

11499.—Azaleas and Allamandas.— Can anyone 
toll me the best way of propagating, and the treatment of. 
Axaloa Mollis and Allamanda Henderson! t I have tried 
taking off the young shoots with roots, have put in 
cuttings from tho young and old wood, have kept them 
dry and damp, have put thorn in hoat and in the cold 
house, near the glass and in the shade, but always with 
the same result—they Beem all right for a week or two, then 
strip and die off.—B batik. 

11600 . —Genistas and Deutzias.— How should 11 
treat a Genista and a Deutzia gracilis after flowering ?— 

AMATEtm. | 


1 11 COT.— MOM on watts.— By what means can I 
destroy Weeds and Moss on garden walks?—G. D. SCAR¬ 
BOROUGH. 

11602— Nlcotiana affinis.—I want full directions 
for cultivation of Niootiana affinis. I have some niee-eised 
seedlings in a pea, which I am thinking of potting off. 
What use pots should I use ? Where keep them ? when 
may flowers be expected? Any Information glady received. 
—Icirreus. 

11608.— Colouring Grapes.—I have a vinery 18 feet 
by 8 feet. There are six canes in it. Tho border is inside, j 
and the houso is heated with 4-inch hot water pipes—two 
flows and one return. There is good ventilation top and 1 
bottom, but my Grapes did not colour last year. I should 
be glad for some hints on colouring.— Red Bpldkr, M. L. 

11604.— Grafting Rhododendrons and Aoers. 
—I should feel obliged if I could get an answer about 
grafting Rhododendrons and Acers. What I want is full 
particulars about grafting Rhododendrons and Acers, 
whether they oan be done m the open air or not, or in the 
autumn.—G so bob W. Hazelwood. 

11605.— Narcissi bulbs.—How should I treat these 
when the plants have done blooming? Should they be 
taken up and dried Or left in the ground ? I have several 
varieties, and I should be glad of any hints as to culture, 
Ac., as many of them have not bloomed well this season.— 
Tancred, Famham . 

11606.— Spiraeas not flowering?.—Can a Spiraea 
which has boon in the garden two years be improved by 
lifting and bringing into a room? It has never flowered, 
but is healthy. When is the best time for dividing roots of 
Dielytra ?-M.C., Dublin. 

11507.—Pancratium Calathinum and Undu- 
latum. —Can any correspondents tell me the greenhouse 
treatment of these ? I got several bulbs of each four or 
five years ago. They have grown vigorously each year, 
but have shown no signs of flowering.—T. B. 

11508.— Plants felling? in conservatory.— About 
a year ago we had a conservatory built. Soon the plants 
introduced began to drop their buds and loaves. Gera¬ 
niums, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and Camellias all shared 
the same fate. In October tne Rose trees, a Gloria de 
Dijon and a Mareohal Kiel were planted, the roots being 
outside the house. About Christmas they began to bud 
vigorously, but soon the leaves curled and fell without 
any apparent oause. No green-fly, mildew, or rod spider 
to be seen. About a month ago thoy sprouted again, and, 
as before, the leaves curled and fell off. The shoots are 
delicate and leaves very small. The conservatory is built 
with a S.W. aspect. The floor is all tiled, with tho excep¬ 
tion of a narrow border a foot wide along one side. The 
roof is glazod with a thick, blue tube glass. Oan any i 
readers state the cause of our utter failure, and suggest i 
a remedy?—A. T. E. 

11509.— Creeping Jenny in boskets.—in the 
spring, throe years since, I obtained some Creeping Jenny ! 
from a nursery gardener in London, and that year it grew I 
beautifully in hanging baskets (quite two feet long, and 
lasted all the summer!, but slnoe I have not succeeded with 
it. Lost y ..r it would not grow at all in the house, in the 
same situ i ion as before, and that outside withered directly 
it had done blooming. Will some one kindly tell me the 
probable reason— f want of manure (1 have never used 
any), and what kind, what Bort of soil required, and how 
I am to proooed to get nice hanging baskets for the house 
this yjur? Being quite a novice at gardening any 
information will be thankfully received.— Alice, Liverpool. 

11510.— G annas. — A plant that has been growing for 
two years in one large pot is now throwing up fresh 
growths. Is it best left alone in the pot, and should I use 
manure-water and soot ? Some people recommend plant- 
ing them or placing them out-of-aoors in the pit. Wnat is 
best to do?— Old Subscriber. 

11611.— Hibiscus Rosea. — I have a tree of this 
species growing in a large pot. It stands 5 feet above the 
pot, and is trained down about 4 feet; its total height 
would be about 9 feet. Is it safe to use manure-water, and 
is a coel or warm greenhouse the best to keep it in ?— Old 
Subscriber. 

11612.—Eucalyptus.—I have a plant of this, which 
has been cut down twioe, and now stands about 6 foet 
above the pot, in which it has grown two years. How can 
I obtain others ? Are they produced by seed, or cuttings, 
and is liquid manure beneficial ?— Old Subscriber. 

11518.— Azaleas and Gardenias.— What tempera¬ 
ture should be kept up for Azaleas during their period of 
growth? Also, is it possible for Gardenias to bloom in a 
house entirely dependent on sun heat, and when should 
they be re-potted ?—L. D. 

11514.—Plants fer windows.—I have a small green¬ 
house and small cucumber-frame, heated with hot water, 
and yet I cannot keep two windows supplied with flowering 
plants. Can any reader help me 7 —Shall Grxrxhoubb. 


POULTRY. 

Gapes in chickens.—I have just seen a 
reply by “ A. H. H. ” about gapes in chickens, 
in Gardening. I cannot understand his failure. 
We used carbolic acid—a nearly black, strong- 
smelling liquid—in both ways I wrote to yon 
about on Thursday last. We had a brood 
brought in suffering very much, and proceeded 
at once to dose them with the fames. All but 
one were well on Monday, so we gave it one 
more turn. It is now quite well. At the same 
time we rubbed some of the acid (undiluted) 
with the cork out of the bottle on the inside of 
the long wing feathers of the hen, and so far as 
I know the nen was not affected in the least. 
It may be there are two substances called car¬ 
bolic acid.—T. G. W. 

Poultry feathers.— These are bought by Blyth A, 
Sons, Henry 8treet, Liverpool. The prices vary from 4s. 
to 4s. Od. and 3s. to 3s. 6<L per stone.—F. N. ' 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Tn fine spring weather experienced during tbs 
blossoming of Plum trees enabled the hem to 
derive full advantage from this valuable Marco 
of early provision. Brood-rearing is progressing 
at a rapid rate, and if a cheek be not reoeived 
through a change of weather swarms are likely 
to be unusually early this season. The whole 
family of Crowfoot now coming into flower are 
eagerly sought after, particularly the Pilewort, 
from which abundance of pollen is obtained. 
On sunny days numbers of young bees may be 
seen crowding at the entrance of prosperous 
hives, and exercising their wings for the first 
time. §o great is the crowd of juveniles in some 
instances that the workers are hindered in 
carrying stores into the hive as quickly as they 
would. 

Feeding. —It is a great mistake, as many 
have found to their disappointment and loss, 
to imagine that when spring flowers appear the 
bees are quite safe and require no farther at¬ 
tention in being supplied with artificial food. 
Often at this time greater care in feeding is 
necessary than at any other, with stocks that are 
weak more particularly. Large quantities of 
food are consumed by the young Dees while in 
the grub state, which, of course, draws heavily 
upon the store department, and where no winter 
provision is left over, it is only hand-to-mouth 
living as yet; and should a spell of cold or wet 
weather set in, and external supplies conse¬ 
quently cease, if only for a short time, much 
brood will starve and the queen cease to lay, 
and even the whole colony dfie out. 

Stocks queenless.— Should the bees of any 
hive appear inactive when other colonies are 
busy, and should they fail to carry into the 
hive little loads of pollen attached to their hind 
legs, the hive is in all probability queenless, the 
ueen having died from old age or accident 
uring the winter. In the ordinary course, upon 
a queen becoming worn out, another in reared 
and the eld one removed ; bnt should there be 
neither eggs or brood in the hive at the time 
of the accidental death of the queen, of course 
& young queen cannot be reared to take her 

E lace. Where a colony is suspected to be queen- 
$38, a careful inspection of the interior of the 
hive should be made by examining each comb 
separately. Frequently remove the quilt and 
puff in a little smoke, to keep the bees from 
running over the tops of the frames ; then pro¬ 
ceed to draw back the division board, and take 
the first frame by the ends and lift it out care¬ 
fully to avoid crushing any of the bees, and 
search for queen on both sides of the comb. 
She is usually to be found on one of the central 
combs. Having examined one side, it can be 
reversed by lowering the right hand and raising 
the left so as to bring the top bar of the frame 
perpendicular ; then, by giving the frame a half 
turn towards the right, lowering the left hand 
and raising the right, the frame will be brought 
to a horizontal position. Each comb as examined 
should be replaced in the hive. If no queen be 
discovered search should then be made for eggs 
or brood ; if neither are present it will be a con¬ 
clusive proof that the colony is aueenleas. This 
being so, it should be requeened as quickly as 
possible, either by the introduction of a young 
queen or a frame of comb from another hive 
containing brood and eggs, from which the beee 
will rear themselves a queen, but much time will 
be saved by the introduction of a fertile queen, 
which will begin to lay at once. A queen to be 
introduced to a colony is placed in a queen 
cage, Which is inserted between two of the 
combs; the cage having a flange on the top 
prevents it slipping down between the frames. 
After having been confined in the cage between 
the combe about twenty-four hours she is 
liberated, and the bees sprinkled with thin 
syrup, when she is, as a rale, favourably re¬ 
ceived, and accepted as the future monarch of 
the hive. 

Wasps.— Queen wasps are now making their 
appearance, being frequently seen in close 
proximity to the nives on the alighting board, 
and even between the coverings of straw hives. 
Their destruction is important to the bee keeper, 
as each queen wasp starts an independent 
colony, which at the end of the summer become 
very troublesome about the apiary. Water 
from a syringe, discharged upon them when 
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thej alight, will bring them to the ground, 
when they can be destroyed.—S. S. G., Box* 

i corik 

Transferring Bees.— I hare a skep hire with a 
•troag swum. Will “i. 8. O." kindly mention the best 
plan lor transferring the game to a bar-frame hire, and 
my which kind he recommends. 1 also wish to move the 
position of the hive from where it is to about 6 yards or 
fl vurds distant. Can this be done at onoe, whion would 
be most convenient ? Or is there a danger of tho bees 
losing their way J owing to the altered position ?—Melis- 
sonuLCg. 


BIRDS. 


Breeding canaries. — I should be obliged 
if anyone would kindly give me full instructions 
as to the breeding of young canaries. Should 
the cock and hen De kept together from the time 
they have finished building until the young 
birds are able to feed themselves? I believe 
some people take away the cock bird after the 
third egg is laid, to prevent its injuring the eggs 
or young birds when hatched. I believe it is 
not unusual for him to destroy the young birds 
if disturbed. If he be taken away will the hen 
bring up the birds entirely until able to feed 
themselves? Should the hen be nightly fed 
while laying and sitting ?—R. T. E. 

Parrot plucking her feathers.—“ J. D. A.’sj* 
parrot has token cold. A Bolt water both given from a 
wstering-pot twice a woek and six monkey nuts dally wit 
restore the feathers. Parrots ought to be kept In rooms 
with a south or south aspect.—W xlmer. 

Pigeons dying.—In reply to "T. H. B. H.,’* the 
reason why the young birds die and the old ones desert 
them is that the young pigeens are very often irritated 
fy little red insects which are very annoying to the old 
bmii. The way to cure it is to sprinkle some turpentine 
on flannel and hold it very lightly under the birds’ wings, 
taking care not to let tho turpentine burn tho birds.— 
Edith. 

Young pigeons.—I should bo much obliged if any 
reader of Oirdexteq would toll me the best age at which 
to get young pigeons known as “ squeakers,” and what to 
lead them on. Old birds will not stay, and I thought 
young ones might if brought up and petted.— Turbit. 

: r ? - • . 

f ■...! . A* ^ O L.L 

AQUARIA. 



Pish and plants for an aquarium.— 

Will some readers kindly give me the name 
uid address of anyone in the north (as near 
Darlington as possible) where I could obtain 
fold and other fishes ; also, Vallianeria spiralis 
tnd other plants suitable for an aquarium ? I 
un fitting one up, and should like a variety of 
ifih and plants. Should also be glad of any 
suggestions on the subject.—J. E. T. 

Aquarium in greenhouse.—I would thank some 
me to advise me how to utilise an aquarium in a green- 
»U9e, either os a small stove house or for forcing cut- 
ipgs. It is 3 feet long. 20 inches deep, and 20 inches 
ride, slate bottom, and thick glass sides, movable cover, 
winter temperature GO degs., double row of pipes.— 
isurnuuu 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Cooking Haricot Beans. —Harioot Beans 
»eed not necessarily be dried ; in fact by many 
hey are preferred when gathered for immediate 
we while yet the pods are green. They 
nay be prepared in the following manner : 
ialf fill a stew-pan with water, and when this 
s boiling throw in the Beans, adding a pat of 
cutter and a small quantity of salt. They 
ihould boil till quite soft, when they should be 
Irained in a colander. Next let them be put 
into a stew-pan, adding 3 ounces of fresh butter, 
i little pepper and salt, chopped Parsley, and 
Lemon juice. Let the whole be tossed together 
until thoroughly mixed, and when dished up 
rammnded with “ croutons,” that is thin pieces 
it bread cut into various shapes and fried in 
clarified butter. The foregoing relates to fresh 
»ed, but when it is dried it is necessary to 
steep it in cold water for five or six hours pre- 
dons to its being prepared for the table ; and, 
n addition, it should do put on in cold water to 
boil. 

Elder Flower Water.— i shall bo very glad if somo- 
>n« win giro a g*od receipt for making Elder Flower 
SVaUr.—A. E. H. 

Pot Pound.— Will someone give me a really good old- 
fashioned receipt for making Pot Pound ? Telling how to 
treat the Rose flowers from the first. Can faded Rose 
Bowers be bought?—A. E. H. 


Rabbits eating their young.~ff. J. S. 
—A Trench rariufessot of toy acquaintance tells 
mo that at home in' Franoe he has been 
accustomed to keep and breed rabbits ; that he 
alwavs kept them supplied with pure water, of 
which they were accustomed to drink ; that the 
process of birth is always attended by a certain 
amount of fever in the mother ; and that it is to 
obtain moisture that they resort to the horrible 
expedient of killing their young ; that a pan of 
water placed conveniently within reach would 
have saved the lives of the young and much 
suffering on the part of the rabbit-mother. He 
tells me that he never saw a oase of distended 
stomach (* 1 pot belly ”) until he came to England ; 
his rabbits, having drinking water at their dis¬ 
posal, ate only so much green food as their health 
required, while those kept in England without 
water are tempted to eat an undue amount of 
vegetable solely for the sake of the moisture 
contained.— Ami. 

- The cause of this is almost invariably 

due to the intense thirst from which the doe 
suffers about the time of kindling. A Bupply 
of water should always be within her reach 
forsome days before and after the event—J. O. S. 

- In reply to “ H. J. S.” the following ex¬ 
tract from Mayhew’s “ Dogs” (Routledge) may 
be usefulSome persons entertain a notion 
that the bitch which has once devoured her 
litter will ever after retain the disposition. This 
is a false idea. On the next occasion, if pro¬ 
perly treated and dieted, she will most likely 
prove an excellent mother. I once saw this in 
a very remarkable manner illustrated by a 
rabbit. A week after the doe came into my 
possession she plucked her fur and iq^de her 
bed. One morning I distinctly saw a nest full 
of young, but, looking again at noon, not & 
single one of the progeny was to be beheld. 
Some little blood and a mangled leg told their 
history. Soon afterwards, when the animal was 
again breeding, I by chance discovered that she 
had an inordinate thirst. At first it amused me 
to see the creature lap the water I presented to 
her; but at last I placed within her hutch & cup, 
and had it kept filled. Her desire for liquid 
was not speedily quenched, and it became to me 
a source of pain when I reflected how much 
agony the craving must have caused prior to my 
being conscious of its existence. The next 
litter, however, was not eaten by the mother. 
She brought them up, and they likewise did 
well, drinking as much as they pleased. From 
having been savage—that is, from always endea¬ 
vouring to bite the hand that cleaned her hutch, 
or even supplied her food, she became gentle 
and familiar, allowing herself to be caressed and 
her progeny looked at.” 

Do pigs pay ?—I can buy a pig alive at 
9s. 6d. per score, or a flitch of bacon at 6|d. 
per lb., and hams at 6£d. per lb. Meal is sold 
here (Somerset) by weight, bran and corn by 
measure. I am waiting anxiously for Mr. Vaux 
to kill another pig, for, I think, if anyone can 
produce pig-meat cheaper than it can be bought 
it is Mr. v aux. As a poor man, I would very 
much like to fat my own pigs if I gained any¬ 
thing by it. The price of pork here is : Loins 
and chines, 8d. ; flitch bacon, 6|d. ; hams, 
0£d. ; blades, 6£d. ; music box or chaps (whole), 
4£d. to 6d. ; eye piece, 3d. per lb.— Son of Adam. 


VOUNG MAN seeks a Situation as Under 

Gardener, age 18: three year* In present situation.—J. 8. 
B ELSB Y, Gardener, Laxfleld, Wickham Market. 


WANTED, a Situation as GARDENER or 

* » GROOM and GARDENER. Married. Age 30.-Ad 
dreM^THOMA8 KEEN, The Rectory House, Datohet, near 


“T7ESTA,” FOX TERRIER female pup 

* about 8 months old, price 18s. Must have a good 
home.—For particulars address to Master T. EYAN8, Tros-y- 
pare, Denbigh, North Wales. 


'TIFFANY AND SCRIM, for protecting Fruit 

Trees and Greenhouse Shading, from 2d. per yard; 
Tanned Netting in all widths at wholesale prices; Russian 
Mats of every description at reduoed prices; and Raffla fibre. 
Pries list on application.—J. BLACKBURN A SONS, 4 A 6, 
Wormwood Street, London, E.C. 


UVERY MAN HIS OWN TINKER.—Solder- 

-Ll Lng Tools, with accessories and Instructions by porosis 
post, la 9<L—THE NATIONAL TOOL DEPOT, Ajton, Bir¬ 
mingham. 


UGGS, Dark Brahma, 6s. per dozen ; Houdan, 

■L* A 64 per dozen, all from handsome pure bred birds.— 
" OURTOIS, Brothertoft Hall, Boston. 


'TIN POSTAL BOXES ! BOXES !! BOXES ! !! 

J- —Send for sample dozen, 6 by 3 by 2, free by parcels poet. 
2s.—TIPPETTS and CO., Aston, Birmingham. 



HOSE! HOSE!! HOSE!!! 


PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
Lasts four times as long as ordinary white vuloanised hose 
Stands severe Government tests, thus proving superiority of 
quality, lighter in weight, greater in strength, and oheaper in 
the long run than any other hose for garden use. A corre¬ 
spondent writes : ” I have had a length of your Red Rubber 
Hose in use nine years, and it is now as good as ever.” 
Samples and priced catalogue of hose, garden engines, and 
fittings, free. 

MKRRYWEATHER & SONS, 

Fire Engine and Hose Makers, 63, Long Aore, London, W.C. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

Packing Caaea free and not returnable. 


100 squares glass at the following priees :— 

15 oe. 21 or. 

lSJ by 8 for 9e. «<L 134 by 8 for 12s. 8d 


12 by 9 

14 by 10 , 

15 by 9 , 
12 by 12 , 

14 by 12 , 

15 by 12 , 
18 by 12 , 


9s. 6d. 
13s. 6d. 
13s. 6<1. 
13s. 6d. 
17a 6d. 
19s. Od. 
22a Od. 


12 by 9 

14 by 10 

15 by 9 
12 by 12 

14 by 12 

15 by 12 
18 by 12 


12s. 6d. 

, 19s. Od. 

, 19a Od. 

, 19a Od. 

, 25s. Od. 

, 26a 6d. 

, 32s. Od. 
by 64. or 230 
squares, 10 by 


300 squares 15-or., 8 by 6, or 260 squares, 
squares, 94 by 64, or 170 squares, 94 by 74, or 1( 

8, for 10a 6d. 

Putty, Id. per tt>.; Paints, 6d. per lb. 

Other sizes of glass quoted for on application. Terms, cash 
with order. _ 


HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 

GLASS MERCHANT, 


8 A 10, ALFRED STREET, BOAR LANE, LEEDS. 



DEDDING PLANTS.—Orders booked for my 

12s. 6d. Collections of fifteen dozen, consisting of Gera¬ 
niums, Calceolarias, Petunias, Holiotropes, Dahlias, herba¬ 
ceous plants, etc. Satisfaction guaranteed.—8. 8IMCOX, 153 
Severn Road, Cardiff. 


CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, Carter’s, 

Lr Daniel'a and Cannell’s superb strains. 12, 2s. 6d.; 24, 
4s. 6d.; Pinks of above strains, 12, 2s. ; 24. 3s. 6d. ; pansies, 
superb prise show and fancy, blotched, striped, quaaricolor, 
Ac., 12, Is. 64; 24, 2s. 9d. ; 12 Carnations, 12 Picotees, 12 
Pinks, and 12 Pansies for 7s. 6d. All are large healthy 
plants, for immediate effect; free packing guaranteed.—J. 
SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


POLYANTHUS and AURICULAS, show and 

-L alpine, 12 for 2b. ; smaller, 12 for Is.; coloured Primroses, 
including Crimson Beauty, 12, 2 b. ; all free, as above. 


Kf| HARDY PLANTS for 3s. 6d., free, in- 

Dv eluding Oarnatioju, Ac., as above advta,; also 
Aquilegias, Daisies. Ac.-L8YLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


CJ INGLE DAHLIAS.—100 varieties to choose 

from. List one stamp. 12 varieties, 2s. 6d.; 24, 5s.; 36, 
7s. 6d., named. Ware's, Connell's, and Carter’s strains. 12, 
Is. 9d.; 24, 3a ; 100, 10s. 6d., mixed or separate. All are large 
healthy plants, from cold frame; free, as above. 


DEAUTIFUL CLIMBERS. — Dolichoa Lab 

Lab (violet), Japanese Honeysuckle, beautiful reticulated 
foliage. Passiflora ecu rul ea, blue, and Mandeviila suaveolens, 
beautiful white flower, the four. 2s.; free, as above. 
Flower Beads, 24 varieties in pictorial packets, with cultural 
directions, 2s. _ 


TfflCOTIANA AFFINI8, “Cannsll’s Victoria,” 

■LY handsome Bouvardla-llke flowers, deliciously soented, 
4 for Is. 6d_ free, os above. Acacias, beautiful fern-like foliage, 
4 for la 6<L free. Hollyhook's, “ Chaters," good plants, 6 for 
2s. 6d.; 4a. 6d. doien, free. Pyrethrum, single, all ooloura 
mixed. 2s. 6d. dozen. Pyrethrum, French hybrids, doublo 
and single, mixed, 3s. dozen. All free, safely pocked.—J. 
SYLYEBTER, Idle, Bradford. 


AMATEUR’S EXHIBITION.—Collection of 

Dahlias, 50 varieties, 12s.: 25, 6s. 6d.; 12, 3s. 6d.; Show 
Pinks, 4s. dozen pairs, varieties; Pansies, show and fancy. 
30 varieties, 4s. All post free. AJao boxes, stands, and 
tubs.-WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, Qreen-hiU, lOdder- 
minster. 


•THE “SOVEREIGN” COLLECTION BED- 

-*- DING PLANTS, all strong and healthy, 30 doz. for 
20s.: 15 doz. for 12s. 6d., consisting of 10 doa Geraniums, 
soar let, pink, and white assorted, and 20 doz. various, bril¬ 
liant single and double Dahlias, Lobelias, Petunias, Asters, 
Golden Feather, Zinnias, Everlastings. Ac. 

Package free. Extra plants for carriage. Cash with order 
It J. HARDY. 

8torn- Valley Nursery, Bures, Suffolk. 

Catalogue Free. 


SEED PANS.—12StrongZinc Pans, 9 by 6by 3, 

5s. 6d. Carriage paid to any address. Everlasting wear. 
- TIPPETTS and CO., Aston, Birmingham. 
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CAS/X, 

r M °»ca 


QCISSORS.—Vine scissors, 6 m., Is. 6<1. ; 

o Is. 10d. ; Tin., 2b. 2d. Pruning. 4 In . Is 6d. ; B In. 


[Mit 10, 1804 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE HOPE NURSERIES, BEDALE, 

YORKSHIRE. 

BSTABLISUD 1789. 

HENRY* MAY 

OFFERS THE FOLLOWING GOOD THINGS :— 
Marguerites or Paris Daisies, yellow, strong plants, 3ft. per 
dozen 

Aquilegias or Columbines. 

Aquilegia Skinneri, Boarlet and yellow, one-year-old plants, 
3s. per dozen. 

Aquilegia chrysantha, yellow, one-year-old plants, 3s. per 

dozen. 

Pyrethrums, fine for cutting, In 60 first-rate named varieties, 
3s. per dozen. 

Pansies, seedlings, Btrong plants, saved finest fancy and 
show varieties. Is. per dozen. 

Daisies, double red, good dumps, 3e. per 100. 

double white, „ „ 

Polyanthus, giant strain, mixed, strong plants, 7s per 100. 
Carnations, seedlings, one-ysar-old plants, 3s. D«r dozen. 
Primula oortusoides, strong flowering plants, 3s. per dozen. 
Pansies for bedding, 7s. por 100—Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Tory. Cliveden Blue, and Purple. 

Pelargoniums, strong bushy plants, in 4^-lnoh pots, in bud, 
Hhow, French, and Spotted kinds, including Triomphe de 8t. 
Amand, Dr. Masters, kc., 8s. per dozen. 

Nasturtium, fine double red variety, Hermine Grashoff, Is. 
per dozen ; also Tom Thumb (crimson), Ruby King, Empress 
of India (dark crimson), King Theodore (black), 8d. per dozen. 
Heliotropes, strong-rooted plants, la. per dozen. 

Fuchsias, strong-rooted plants, 2s. per dozen, including such 
as Avalanche, Edelweiss, Lucy Finals, and American Banner. 
Dahlias, single, Btrong seedlings, fine named, la per dozen. 
„ single pot roots, named. 2s. 6d. dozen. 

., fine show and fancy varieties, 3s. per dozen. 
Gladiolus, a fine collection of named kinds, 4s. to 6s. per doz. 
Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, a good oolleotlon of 
300 kinds, 3s. doz.. 20s. per 100. 

Asters, Pieony-fl., from oolloctions, 6d. per soore. 

Stocks (dwarf), German Ten-week, double, 6d. per score. 
Marigolds, Krenoh, selected, 6d. per score. 

,. African, selected, 6d_ per score. 

Musk, sweek-scented, 2s. per dozen. 

Wallflowers, fine strong plants, in eight varieties. Inoludlng 
Harbinger, Golden Tom Thumb, Double German, Blood Bed, 
Ac., 6d. per dozen, 4a per 100. 

Satisfaction, guaranteed, or money refunded. 

All carriage paid. P.O.O. payable at Dedale. 

"PREDERICK BAX’S Parcels Po9t Collections 

A of Vegetable seeds delivered free to any address in the 
United Kingdom on receipt of remittance for 5s., 7a 6<1., or 10a 
respectively . _ 

‘‘PREDERICK. iBAX’S Parcels Post Collection 

A of ohoioe Flower seeds delivered free to any address in 
the United Kingdom on reoeipt of postal order for 2a 6d., 5a, 
7a 6d., 10a, 21s. respectively. ___ 

"PREDERICK BAX’S One Shilling Collection 

A of 15 Hardy Annuals, with full oulturol directions, free 
by post on rec eip t of la _ 

PREDERICK BAX, 143, Bishopsgate Street 

A Without, London, E.O. ; 312, Mare Street, Hackney, B.; 
and High Street, Leyton. E. 


hardy, 4s. per dozen, 
et, 4a 

rimrose, 4a M 
larlet, 4a „ 

■£ 

rta 4s. 


illow, 3s. „ 

with order.-JAB. GABA- 
ift on, Bristol. _ 

_,_Show and Decorative 

A varieties, show flower, in 40 pots, 18a por dozen, package 
included. Gash with order. —JAB. GARAWAY k CO., Burd- 
ham Down, Clifton, Bristol. 

fjYPRIPEDlUM INStGNE.—This finest of 

^ all cool orchids, strong flowering plants, la each; two, 
la 9d. Lapageria alba (true). 18 inohes, 7a ; 30 inobes, 9s.; 
80 inches, 12a 6<L L. rosea, la 4d. each. Pernettya 
mucrouatOj pink, wax-like berries, three Is.; Double Deutzia, 
four la ; Sweet Bay, four 1s. 2d.; Primula japonica, fine 
flowering plants, four la 2d. ; Aquilegia glandulosa (truo), 
throe Is. 2d.; Climbing Rosea four la 2d All oarriage paid. 
—HENRY k CO., Ho liner Nursery, Amersham, 

"DOSES, ROSES, ROSES, on own roots; to 

Ab clear ground.—Six named varieties in vigorous health, 
3a 9d. doz.: Bengal Roses, fine bushes, 3s. 3d. doz.; Bouvordia 
Humboldtii, four Is. 2d. ; Bignonia radioans, three Is. 2d.; 
Chimonanthus fragrans, three la 2d.; Clematis montans, 
three la 2d.; Oydonia Japonica, three la 2d.; Forsythia 
Tiridissima, three Is. 2d.; Plumbago Lnrpent®, three la 2d.; 
Hydrangea Thoa Hogg, pure white, three la 2d.; Jasmin urn, 
white, three la 2d.j ditto yellow, three la 2d. All carriage 

! id—HENRY k CO., Holmer N ursory, Amersham, Books. 

'UBEROUS BEGONIA BULBS (started), 

from blooms 5 Inches across, three la. 2d., 3a 6d. doz.; 
Cloves, white and crimson, four la 2d., 3s. doz.: Double White 
Campanula. Double Yellow Potentilla, Mule Pinks, Aohillea 
Ptarmloo, fl. pL, all 3s. doz., six la 9d.; Vinca major. Bix la ; 
Vinca variegata, four Is. ; Lobelia cardinaiis spIendenB, 
flowering orowns, four la. 2d. Double White Rookot, four 
la 2d.; Yellow Paris Daisies, three la 2d.; White ditto, four 
la 2d. All oarriage paid.—HENRY k CO., Holmer Nursery, 
Amersham, Bucks. 

OTRONG PLANTS, GERANIUMS, mixed, 

^ Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100. Wye Valley Ferns, 7s. fid 100- 
4a, 50; 2a 6<1., 25; Primroses, 4a 100, frea—ATCHISON, 
Tyoreall, St. Briavel, Coleford. _ 

"pANSlES.—12 superb show or fancy Pansies, 
A in 12 distinct named kinds, 3s. Violas.—Choice-named 
kinds In great variety, 12 for 2 b. Double White Rockets, two 
plants, la, post free. Cash with order.—HERBERT SIMP¬ 
SON, Florist, Crookes, near Sheffield. 


JAMES LOOMES 

Begs to state that the following Plants are now ready, 
carefully packed and post free :— 

FUCH8IA8 —A grand collection. Bee last Saturday's ad¬ 
vertisement list of 100 single and double varieties. My 
selection 2a 6d . per doz. Purchasers’ Beleotlonl2 varieties. 4s 
N.B.—Purchasers will please name a few more varieties than 
those ordered, os some may bo sold out. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Including the choioest exhibition 
varieties, some of whioh were mentioned in lost week's advertise 
ment, 2s. her dor ; well-rooted plants for pots or garden 
Amateurs will be satisfied with my selection. 

PHLOX, Perennial, strong rooted cuttings in variety from 
a carefully selected oolleotlon, all oolours, 3s. per dor, 6 for 
la 9iL These are most excellent for out bloom. 

COLEUS (80 varieties), now ready, good plants of my well 
known A 1 varieties, which for colour ana habit are unaur 
passed, 2s. per dor, 6 for Is. 3d. 

GERANIUMS, for the conservatory or window, 6 varieties 
good, 9a, 12 3s. 6d. 

DAHLIAS, single and double varieties, from an unsurpassed 
strain of true florists' flowers, similar to those sont out last 
year. 6 of each 2s. 3d. 

COTTON. 8oa Island and Georgia, for greenhouse or window 
oulture, 4 plants for la 
MUSK HARRISONI, 6 for la, 12 for Is. 8d. 

OORONILLA GLAUCA. BEOONIA ItUCKERI. BE 
OONIA PARVIFLORA and FUCHSIOIDKS, 3d each. 

PASSION FLOWERS, good plants, blue, 9d. each, 2 for 
la 3d. 

EUPATORTUM RIPARIUM. 3 for la 
NIOOTIANA AFFLN1S, 8oented Tobacco plant, 3 for Is 
SALVIAS—Heeri, dulois, aplendens, angustlfolia, kc., 3 
strong plants Is. 

MARGUERITES (Paris Dairies), white, 12 for la 
BALSAMS, Cornelia and Ro jo flowered, from a select strain, 
8 for la 

ARTILLERY PLANTS, 3 for la ; these mako splendid 
table plants. 

ACACIAS JuUbriss n (SUk tree). Fern like. 3 for la 3d. 
TOMATOES, large re 1 (good). 20 for la, M for 2d. 
VERONICA salicifo U 3 for la. 

OANNA8, 9 varieties for 3a, 2 var., la 
TRADE80ANTIA (2 varieties), 4 for Is 
TROPiEOLUM, Oan&riensis, 6 plants 9d. 
BRYOPHYLLUM OALYOINUM.-Interestlng plant : a 
leaf suspended in the air will produce young plants, la each. 
Thick ornamental foliage. 

VIOLETS (The Czar), extra strong plants Is 9d. per doz. ; 
these aas vory floriferoua. 

OREvILLBA ROBUST A.—One of the prettiest and most 
durable table plants in cultivation, Fem-like, 6d. each, 2 
for Is. 2d. 

CASTOR OIL PLANTS (8 varieties). 4 for la 2d. 
PETUNIAS. Choloe, Carter's strain, 2s. per dot 
STOCKS, ten-week, finest imported large flowering, 24 for 
la. 100 3s. 6d. 

ASTERS. German, Chinese, Victoria, Bettridge's, ko., 24 
for la, 100 3a fid. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDIL—From Imported seed, mixed 
oolours, 24 for la, 50 for la 9d.. 100 for 3s. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.-More s oream. 4 for 
Is. 2d. ; Custard Marrow same price. 

HONESTY (the best policy), 6 plants for la 2d.; “ Fireball" 
Everlastings, 24 for Is.; 6a. worth of plants for 5s., 13a worth 
for 10a as before. No order under Is. executed 

JAMES LOOMES, f.r.h.8.. 

Tho Nurseries, Whittlesey, near Peterboro’. 


H.ERANIUMS.—Well-rooted cuttings, Won- 

U derful and Madams Thlbant, la 3d. dozen, 7a 100 ; 
Christine, White Clipper, White Vesuvius, and Happy 
Thought Is. 6d. dozen, 8a 100; Master Christine Is. 8d. 
dozen, 9a 100; Golden Bronze 2s. dozen, 12 varieties, la 3d. 
AU free by parcftla post—JAMES BURTON. North Bridge- 
street, RoDortsbridge, Sussex 

W0CTlTlCNO\VTNG.— How to grow Cauli- 

» » flowers, etc., without oiubbing, 12 stampa— HUGHES, 
Gardener. Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


"PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and 

-*• Somerset. Best time to plant Instruction book for 
making rockery, planting Foma ©to , with each 5s. order; 14 
named variotles, fin. per 125 • parcel post, 30 good plants, 2s. 6d. 
Two choice FILMY FERNS (Hymenophyllum tunbridgonse 
and unilatorale), ?a per foot, freo. 1.000 varieties. British and 
Exotio Ferns. Catalogues, 2d. Established 25 yeora—E. 
GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, Devon, 

"POR IMMEDIATE SALE, a splendid Stock 

-C of SPECIMEN PLANTS for Exhibition purpose.?. 
—Lists from J. O. PAD MAN, Providence Nursory, Boston 
8pa, Yo rkshire_ ___ 

CLOLDlSN FEATHER, very good plants, la, per 

'J 100, oris. 9d. per 200; carefully packed in boxes; post 
free.—AMATEUR, The Lodge. Chestor-le-Street, Durham. 
CjJLASS for horticultural purposes in cases and 

'J boxes, 15-oz. and 21-oz.; Propagating glasses, Bee glasses, 
band lights, kc. Leaded windows, plain and ornamental 
glass of every description. Cheapest house In the trade. Send 
for illustrated circular and price list to B ADR k SON, 130, 
High Holborn, Lsndon, W O. 

ftREENHOUSEJTFOR "THE MILLION.— 

vJ ALFRED PREL k SONS' Old-established Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, High Street, Wood Green, London; 
also Valloy Street. Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. Inventors 
of the portable Greenhouses; The Amateur Span-roof, 8 feet 
by 5 feet. £3 ; Lean-to, 50s ; 10 feet by 7 feet Span-roof, £4 ; 
Conservatories from £5. Over 3.000 ereotod in all parts of the 
kingdom. Bee our-Catalogues, Testimonials, Press Opinions, 
post-free, throe r tamps. Inspection invited of houses erected 
at our works. Estimates givon tor all kinds of Horticultural 
Buildings, Tool Houses, Potting Houses, Poultry Houses, 
Bioyclo and Tricyole Houses. See our new Chrysanthemum 
Houses Heating Apparatus from 6s. each. N.B.—Note 
name and address. 

PORTABLE LEAN'-TOGREENHOUSE, 12ft. 

-I- by 7 ft., £9 10a ; span-roof greenhouse, 12 ft. by7 ft, £10, 
including glass and stages; carriage paid to anystation in Eng¬ 
land. Illustrated price lists post free —A. P. JOHNSON, 
Horticultural Builder, Wilmington, Hull. 

PORTABLE GREENHOUSES.—Lean-to, 7 

-L feet by 4 feet 3 inches, £5; 8pan-roof, 8 feet by 0 feet, 
£9 5a All painted and glazed complete. Catalogue free. — 
H. BRUIN, Belvoir Street. Leicoeter _ 

"DEGONlA TUBERS, mixed colours, for 

■D bedding or conservatory. 4s. per dozen : six for 2* 2d., 
post free. P.O.O. or stamps with order.—JOHN LAING k 
CO.. F orest Hill, B E ___ 

TTERBENAS that’s never aurpassod, 2s. per 

< doz. ; Mann’s International Afrioan Marigold, 9d. per 
doz. All post free.—BD. MANN, Howden Dyke, Howdea, 
j K. Yorks. 


O. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. I 

Three-quarter Garden Frame, with new (registered) Sei-ojJ 
and Corner Fastenings Made of best Rea DeaL ride* aw 
ends If inches thick. light* 2 inches thick. Glazed 
21-oz. glass, and painted four ooat* of good cdl colouj 
No. 1 size, 4 foot by 6 feet, £2 17s. No. 2 six©. 8 feet by i 
feet, £4 10* No 3 sire. 12 feet by fi feet, £6 fm. 6d. Paakiri 
oftse* from 4«. to fe. fid. Two-thirds allowed when returned 


Sot of 8 Ilandlighte to cover 15 squaro feet, diuxi 
sizes painted 3 coat* good oil oolour. glazed with 21-c 
per set, £1 15a 


The "Universal’' Hondllght Protectors for kitchen g 
set of 6, covers 31 square foot, diminishing sizes, pa 

coats of good oil oolour glazed with 21-os. gi»- 

£2 12s. 


Cucumber Frames, made of best Bod Deal, pnhitpd 4 
good oil oolour, height at frout 13 Inohes. at back 34 
lights 2 inches thick, with improved bars and glazed vfl 
21-ox gloss: iron bar across centre and handle to Ll-* 
No. 2 size, 8 foot by 6 feet, £3 4s. 6<L No. 3 size, 12 feet byl 
feet, £4 12a 6d. Cases 5*.; two-thirds allowed if returned j 
good condition. 

Carriage paid to any Railway 8tatlon In England aa 
Wales, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast 
Illustrated catalogues of Oreenhouses, Garden Frames, kc 
post-free two penny stampa 

TUBULAR STANDARDS 

GARDENERS ought to know that POINTED wt . 
iron TUBULAR ROI)8 are now rnado for supports to It.- 
Shruba, and Plants, and ore specially adapted fnr fllnil i 

Rose* and Raspberry Canea They cannot be broken; th> 
look neater than anything else in use. A trial of them 
sure to give satisfaction. 

Jin. external diameter, by 4ft. long: fe. 9d. per -J -1 
in- .. „ 4ft. „ 3*. fid. 

Prices in - •• M 6ft. „ fia. Od. 

PriCC * in- „ „ 8ft .. fiafid. 

in. .. M 6ft. „ 6a fid. .. 

in . Sft 7a. fid 

Goods soot off on reoeipt of postal ordera Lot* over jet I 
value, earriage paid 

Sole Makers: EDWIN LEWIS * SONS 

Patbitt I row Tubs Workb. WoLvcRiraarpTov 

THE “EASY" LAWN MOWER. 

WITH ALL THS LATBW I 

§ pRovKXRrrrs. 


Has an open 8t<v! h 
which, with careful oonstru 
tlon in other parts, cosh; 
a child to work a 20-inch, ai 
a mm a 40-inch nv^nKiiM 

Apply for list to any Ira 
monger or Seedsman, or (Lr» 
| to the Sole Licensee*. 

8ELIO. SONNENTHAL 
CO., 85, Oueon Victoria Su« 
London, K.C. 


CLIVE’S PATENT SEED AN! 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 


A certain protection for Fruit, 3eeds, kc. against tt 
ravages of Birds or Vermin. The scare represents a til 
of prey hovering over its victim. It* outstretched win 
measure about three feet across. Price 24a per do*. To 1 
obtained at most Ironmongers and Seedsmen, or they oaa 1 
had direct from tho makers upon reoeipt of remittance. IT 
spootuaes free on application Postal address—HIcKY v 
and GLJVK, Biriniugn&m Telegraph—DASH, Birmingku 


2s. 9d.; 7 in., 3«. 3d Propagating, flue points,' 31 Ln .'lv 
prices per pair; all post free-W. WILKINSON. Maker. - 
PeuLstone-rottd, Sheffield. 
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MltLFIFLD NURSERY 


PETERBORO 


GARDENING 


NEW THINGS 

STUART & MEIN’S 


i "selected* f° n0e re j turned - “>e 
JWM^cMIne Mrs Bundle 

SWaF * 1 S J K dahlus ,w 

35, 5s. 6d m •fdenrtid mixed nr-“ 

I, 3 *. 9 d flower well and make a 

*nd autumn month*; 6 , or «, vi 

Including Jeanne d'Arc, the T 7 fiRBENA HYBRID A 

natr Tari * t, <*- Ecn 

—EspssS-ir 

>oraum. U'VARF French Poppies.—These nl», 

SlalSS 

"Plendld spike* of bloon^deHol 8 " *!° r or P 

ground, 25 for 

MIMULUS Dupi„ H*inH«. 
pLUMBAGO CAPENSIS. — Charm,™ 


_ . 8 superb strain) 8e ®ds, tc., -* '• 

s ^^&xSr ( Sf | 

25 t^U B H *£%?' ? KI N ’ Kclg °- S^>tlln“ d ^ *>«». lree.-finjl R T & 
d«k foliage beddinj Jf E ' V Z0NA L~ PEI^JIGONTUM^-T- 1 

*nd noted show kind*i^stfong au^mn^^t 8 of M «>lour. 

JTEW DOUBLE PYRetHRTTm^— wt-- 

i« as^sa-S--«o^-' v , h "U 

beautiful and eaeily-crrown kV^ an< * without fading, these 
SSu g ^ 1rn - Choi <* new named £rieUM 1 of h ° U,d exten ' 

SfgaaggS&Bpa ctr 8 * 8 

^-SS “#3 

low hi open air andtranrolant In £ r - CUt £ ower »- Sow 
2 varieties, finest 5s • 24 »»Sv n J n*}° dowering quarters 

S 5 »laSMSsS?®^sSS&& i 


d.i 


^een. best white, la 3 d. 

l^.^lhutiionaJaed 

1 *? 8 ^ 8 "d dwt, la 2 d 
«w«* «7 raws from Liings strain, 3 a fid.; * 

", wl8t ■Umber, la fid 

BSSSSMS 5 «*** 

* jASS ©W - *>•«• CKlUiMesome I KS*j£ 

WH 1. M -' 

hff “* be * oW “l new tingle Ohrysanthi 

)>■ ; rooted cuttings, 2 s 2 d 

]h « 6 thr 7 »«>themuina hi ; riitedout- 

J * 1 ^ Prttri( lent Garfield. 

[flWPC ~o7~»T«^_ &!»»•*•"£ 


v a , 


>• leaved plants, icT.Tn 
;8»S£m 

jrandiflona ^ 
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F~j*r*ct* from Testimonials.—" Your packet U A l."— 

“ Well pleased with what I have had from Mr. Green for the 
last three years."—"Quality beyond expectation.”—"Finds 
your plants beat suited for an amateur."—"Much better than 
I got from any other nurseries- ' 

John Green's Rooted Cuttings, 

NOW READY 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, id. P.0 0. payeMa at 
Norwich. Carriage paid for cash with order. 

New Single Chrysanthemums, The Flower of the Tear, great 
favourites in the drawing-room vases, 4 distinct vars., 2s. 6d. 
New White Chrysanthemum, Lady Selbome; it is oertainly 
the loveliest white variety you ever saw; highly recoin 
mended; 2 for Is.; 4 new vars., 2s., including Lady Selborne 
New Fuohsias—The set of 6, as sent out by Mr. Lye, the 
champion Fuchsia grower, 4s. 6d. • also Mrs. Bundle, Is. 
each; Edelweis, 9d. each; Lord Wolseley, Is. 6d. each; 
Monument, Is. each; Marvellous, Is. each. 

New Fringed Petunias.—My strain of these is, perhaps, the 
best that was ever offered. Twelve 3s.; large flowering 
Petunias, very fine, 12, Is. Double Petunias, S, Is. 9d_ 
Nicotians afflnis, the most exquisite scented flower in culti¬ 
vation, a rival to the Stephanotis, grow either in garden or 
greenhouse, 6d. each: 3, Is. 3d.; 6, 2s. ; 11, 3s. 

New Geraniums for pot culture; the set of 12, as sent out by 
Mr. Pearson, the noted Geranium-raiser, 10s. 6d.; 6 racy 
fine selected varieties, 3s. 

Four novelties (Geraniums), Frineess Stephanie, la ; 
WykaertL Is. 6d.; Golden Jewel, la ; Mra Parker, la 3d.; 
the set of four, 4s. 

12 single Dahlias, the very 3 Abutilona la 

best named varieties, 6a 3 Artillery Plants, la 
6 single Dahlias, 3s. 6 variegated Geraniums. 2s. 

6 mixed single Dahlias, Is 6d 12 scarlet Vesuvius, 2 b 
3 white Queen, 2s. 12 white Vesuvius, 2s 

1 scarlet Cactus Dahlia, 94. 3 Distinction, la 

1 white Cactus Dahlia, 9d. 12 Christine Pink, 2b 

1 Dahlia, Glare of the 12 double Vesuvius. 2s. 

Garden (small Cactus-like 12 Gold-leaf, 2s. 6d 
blooms), 9d.; 3, 2s. 12 Bronze, 2s. 6d 

1 double Floret Dahlia, 9d. 12 mixed, 2s. 

6 show and fancy Dahlias, 6 8oented-leaf, 2a 
2a 3d. 6 Ivy-leaf, 2s. 

6 Pompone or bouquet 6 Ivy-leaf, very select, 2s. 0d 
Dahlias, 2s. 3d. 12 Calceolarias, Goldon Gera, 

3 pretty white Pompone 2s. 

Dahlias, Is. 6d. 4 white Paris Daisies, Is. 

6 exhibition Fuohsias, 2a. 6d. 3 yellow Paris Daisies, Is. 

6 decorative Fuchsias, Is. 6<L 2 Halleri major, largo white 

3 Fuohaia procumbens, la Paris Daisy, Is. 

3 Baby Fuchsias, Is. 2 blue Paris Daisies (Aga- 

6 largo-flowering Chrysan- thea). Is. 

themums. Is. 6d. 6 herbaceous Phlox, 2s 34. 

6 Japanese Chrysanthe- 6 Salvias, all different, 3s. 

mums, Is. 64. 6 show and fancy Pelargo- 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe- niums, 2s. I 

mums. Is. 6d. 6 rogal or fringed ditto, 4s. 

6 early-floworiug Chrysan- 2 scarlet Musk, Is. 1 

themums, Is. 64. 12 Lobelia Emperor William, 

6 splendid Gloxinias, 2s. 3d. la 6d., the best blue. 

6 tuberous Begonias, 2s. 3d. 12 Lobelia, white, Is. 64. 

3 perpetualBsgonias, la. 6d. 2 AnemoneJapouica alba, la 

6 splendid new Coleus, in- 3 old crimson Clove Carna- 

cluding some of King's, 3s. tions, 2s. 

6 very oboice Coleus, la 3d. 6 double white Rockets, 2n. 

3 named Heliotropes, Is. 6d. 6 double purple Rockets, 2s. 

12 Heliotropes (common), 2s.; 12 single Pyrethruma 2a 6d.; 

6, la 3d. strong clumps, 6d. each. 

12 Sunflowers, 2a These are very groat I 

12 Asters, 6d. favourites. 

12 8tooks, 6d. 12 Violets. The Czar, 3s. Now < 

12 Zinnias, 6d. is the time to plant. ] 

12 Dianthua 6d. 12 Violets, Mario Louise, 4a 

6 double Petunias, 3s. 6d.; 12 Pansies, Magpie. 2a 6d. 

3. Is. 9d. 12 Pansies, Blue King, 2s. 64. ; 

12 Verbenas, separate colours 12 Pansies, Great Eastern, 
or mixed. Is. 64. 2a 6d. 1 

2 Veronicas (different), la 12 Pansies, in four varieties, ] 

12Lobeliafulgens,5a,each6d 2s. 64. 

Unrooted cuttings.—Collections of unrooted cuttings for 1 

greenhouse. No. 1, containing 100 cuttings in great variety, 
many new, 10s.; No. 2, half of No. 1, 5s.; No. 3, half of No. | 
2, 2s. 6d.; all correctly named. 
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12 Bronze, 2s. ftd. 

12 mixed. 2s. 

6 Boented-leaf, 3a 
6 Ivy-leaf, 2s. 

6 Ivy-leaf, very select, 2s. 0d 
12 Calceolarias, Goldon Gora, 

4 white Paris Daisies, la 
3 yellow Paris Daisies, la 
2 Halleri major, large white 
Paris Daisy, Is. 

2 blue Paris Daisies (Aga- 
thea), la 

6 herbaceous Phlox, 2a 3d. 

6 Salvias, all different, 3a 
6 show and fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums, 2s. 

6 rogal or fringed ditto, 4a 
2 scarlet Musk, la 
12 Lobelia Emperor William, 
la 6d., the best blue. 

12 Lobelia, white, la 64. 

2 Anemone Japouica alba, la 

3 old crimson Clove Carna¬ 
tions, 2s. 

6 double white Rockets, 2s. 

6 double purple Rockets, 2a. 
12 single Pyrethruma 2a ftd.; 
strong dumps, 6d. each. 
These are very groat 
favourites. 

12 Violets. The Czar, 3s. Now 
is the time to plant. 

12 Violets, Mario Louise, 4a 
12 Pansies, Magpie, 2s. 6d. 

12 PanBies, Blue King, 2s. 64. 
12 Pansies, Great Eastern, 
2a 6d. 

12 Pansies, in four varieties, 


100 mixed, unrooted, and unnamed, but all good, 6s.; 50, 
3s.: 25, la dd. 

Vegetable novdty, new Tomato, King Humbert, very early, 
handsome fruit, and delioious flavours. Compared by the 
raiser to on Apple of fine quality. Plants, la each. 


johm a-BExmr, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

The Largest Stock in the Trade. 

ALL WHO REQUIRE 

FERNS AND SELACINELLAS 

Should write for our Catalogue of over 1,000 Speeica 

and varieties; also for our Special Offer, No. 40, both 
of which may be had free on application. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Price Is., the best ever published, contains much valuable 
information, with copious *' Hints on Fern Culture.” 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, NEAR MANCH ESTER. 

OA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

fori a 6d., larger plants 6d. extra with separate cultural 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grows 
best in, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden-hair 
(Aspleuium Trichomanes), block Maidon-hair (Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum). Plants with good orowns and roots and 
Instructions, Is. per dozen. All securely nackcd in strong 
box. post frec.-JA3LE^GILVIE. Barnslaplo 

Digitized by LjQOQlC 


Six beautiful and very distinct varie¬ 
ties, three of which are new this season. 

POMPONE DAHLIAS. 

Thirty-three beautiful, distinct, and effective 
forms, all especially adapted for cutting. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

The finest collection in the world 
including many new ones of present 
year, of the greatest possible worth. 

SHOW & FANCY DAHLIAS. 

All the leading varieties in cultivation. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue ef the pre¬ 
sent season is now ready, and may be had gratis 
and post free upon application. 

THOS. S. WARE, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 

GEORGE DOYES & CO. 

flERANIUMS, strong cuttings, all colours : 

Mrs. 8trutfc, Lizard, Fills do l'Honneur, Mrs. 8kipworth, 
Chas. 8mith, Lady Sheffield, Aurora, Marie Lemoine, Mr*. 
Leavers, Madame A. Baltet, one of eaoh, post free, la. P.O. 

"DELARGONIUMS, splendid cuttings, very 

J- strong: PJcturata, Triomphe de 8t Mande, Merrlmae, 
Scarlet Gem, Mabel, Rosy Gem, Kingston Beauty, Bertie 
Boyes, Digby, Grand Duchess of Bedford, one of each, post 
free, Is. 

fjHRYSANTHEMUMS, 10 strong, well- 

rooted plants, best varieties, all colours, poet free, Is. P.O 

fJOLEUS, 10 strong, well-rooted plants, best 

varieties, all shades, post free Is. P.O. 

T OBELIA, Emperor William, improved, 12 

•*-* Btrong plants for Is.; 25 for 2s. 

Catalogue Post Free 1 Stamp. 

THE two grandest crimson Zonal Geraniums 
yet sent out are Dr. Orton (single) and Circe (double). 
Two first-clans certificates. GEORGE BOYES and Go. will 
send one strong and well-rooted plant of each, post free, Is. 6d 
P.O. Stock limited. 

HJEORGE BOYES and CO. have 20,000 of 

^ Pearson's magnificent Zonal Geraniums, well-established 
autumn struck plants. We offer the following 10 varieties for 
3s. box, and post free: Gertrude, F. Hughes, Rosa Bonheur, 
Lady Eva Campbell. Aurora, Wonderful, Madame A. Baltet, 
Mrs. Skipworth, Olive Carr, Mrs. Leavers. The 10 varieties 
post free 3a —GEORGE BOYE8 and Go., Nurserymen and 
Florists, Aylestone Park, Leioestcr. 

AYLE STONE PA R K, LEIC ESTER. 

EVERYONE WITH A CARDEN 

Should grow the following good plants; sure to give 
satisfaction 

ANEMONE Japonica alba, 4 plants. 2s. ; per dozen, 5s. 
ANEMONE sylveslris, similar to the former, but flowers in 
8pring, 4 plants for 2s. 

Pink, Mrs. Sinkins, splsndid white'clove-scented, 4 for 2s. ; 
per dozen. 5s. 

DAI8Y, beautiful variegated-leaved. 3s. per dozen 
DAI8Y, the rare Hen-and-chioken 8s. per dozen. 

DAI8DE8, 12, in 6 fine varieties, for 2a. 6d. 

DAHLIAS, 12 seedling single, in 12 varieties, Is. 6d 
MYOSOTI8 palustris semperflorens, new perpetual flowering 
Forget-me-not. 4 for Is. 84. 

I have still a few Ringle Tuberous BEGONIAS (mixed colours) 
on hand to clear : strong tubers, 4s. per dozen. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS, the beet that money 
can buy, 25 flu# sorts, 7s. 6d.; 50 ditto, 12s. 6d.; all frso. 

R. MARIES, 

FLO RIST, LYTHAM. _ 

TROP-EOLUM SPECIOSUM.—A root of this 

A splendid hardy perennial creeper, sent post free on re¬ 
ceipt of six stamps, or six roots for thirty stamps.—DOBIE k 
MASON, Seed Merchants, 66, Deausgnte, Manchester 


OATAIiOOTTlIS 

Are aovr ready, and may be had upon application. 

HARDY PERENNIALS (Illustrated. 
Consisting of an extra choice selection of Hardy For' 
rials, ana such as are the most showy and useful, u 
w many new and rare forms ; also seleotions of Alps* 
Phloxes, Iris Kaempferi, Hardy Terrestrial Orchids, lilies 
in pots, Primula 8ieboldi, miscellaneous Iris, Hardy 
Aquatics and Bog Plants, Ornamental Grasses and Bam 
boos, Asters, Cyclamen, Rock work Shrubs, tee. 

HARDY FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
Including show and border Carnations, Piootees, <3 ovca 
uid Pinks (an exceptionally choice selection), Delphi 
niums. Mule Pinks, Hollyhocks, Lobelias, Potentuto 
Paonies (double and single), Pentstomons, Pansies (show 
fancy, and bedding), Phloxes, Pyrethuras, Sweet Violet* 
its. ; also a selection of ehoiee and rare novelties 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A most complete List of all the sterling varieties la —** 
section and the last of the new varieties. 

CLIMBING. CREEPING, AND TRAILING 
PLANTS. 

A very extensive collection of the most useful hard. 

climbers. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Halo Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, Loudon 

CRANE & CLARKE 

Call special attention to the following ehoiee plants, all 
strong and healthy, carefully packed in damp Mow 
Carriage paid. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 12 splendid varieties from a coUac 
tion of 200 best sorts, to include Sceur Maline. most profuse 
white, Mrs. G. Rundle, White Christine. Queen of England. 
La France, crimson, bronze, speckled, gold, Ac , Ac, far 
Is. 6d.; 2 dozen 2s. ftd., fins strong plants, offered cheap to 
clear, worth double. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS from sixteen best named varieties, extra 
strong, Is. 64. dozen; 60 for 5s.' 

COT-ETW, A beautiful colours, la ; 12 for la 64. 

FUCHSIAS, grand collection, la 6<L dozen, to include Inrv 

Finni. Delight. White Giant, Ac. 

P ETUN IAS (double). Crimsoh Kinr, 3 for Is. 

PETUNIAS (single), superb strain of fine mixed colour*. SI far 
Is. 3d. ; 50 for 2s. 

CANNAS (mixed), large, 6<L eaoh; 3 for la 3d 
ALTERNANTHERA MAGNIFICA, 9d. dozen; 4a 6d- per 
100 . 

GERANIUMS, good mixed, 6s. 100; Vesuvius, 7a 100 
ASTERS, grand strains, 50 for la 3d.; 3s. per 100. 
MARIGOLDS, very dwarf, double orange, 50 for la 3d ' & 
per 100. 

MARGUERITES, tricolour, unequalled for beds, furnish in¬ 
stant supply of cut flowers, beautiful, and lasting from J tint 
till November, Is. doz., 6s. 100. 


dozen. 

THUNBEROIA, pretty pot climber, 3 for la 3d 
DIPLAOUS 0ALIF0RNICU8, pretty orange-red. rwih> 
scented flowers; greenhouse climber or for pots, 2 for 
Is. 3d. 

RHODANTHES (Everlastings), grand pot plants, flowers very 
useful in winter, 24 for Is. 3d. 

PANSIE8, choice Continental, Inoludlng the Tiger, prettily 
strinedjls. doz.; 5a per 100. 

CARNATIONS, very ehoise. Gaums, Lavender, strong 
autumn-sown, la dozen, 5s. per 100. 

HELIOTROPES, good plants, la 3d. dozen, 8s. per 100 
STOCKS, 50 for la 3d.: 2s. per 100. 

COLLECTION OF BBDDlNG PLANTS.—10 dozen for 5* 
consisting of Geraniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Single 
Dahlias, Carnations, Pansies. Asters. Lobelia, Marguerites. 
ko.— Satisfaction given or cash refunded. 

HILLSIDE NURSERY, HADDENHAM 

_ELY.__ 

JOHN LEMAN’S 

Offer of Choice Plants. 

NOVELTIES OF STERLING MERIT, 

And a selection of 

ESTABLISHED FAVOURITES. 

" Olantigh ” Nursery, Pudding Lane, 
Chigwell Row, Essex. 

Package and oarriage free for cash with order. P.Oiu 
payable at CHIGWELL 

Detailed, priced, and partially descriptive list of wturi 
appeared in Gardenino Illustrated for May 3rd, 1884, to 
which he begs to refer hia friendfl and patrons in addition to 
which he has in stock a large and varied collection of all 
classes of plants. Having had long practical experience 
enables him to judge and collect such as are of rent man* 
only. ___ 

120 Plants for 6s. 

WILLIAM BADMAN offers his 6s. box ol 

YY plants, containing 60 Geraniums of sorts. 10 bias 
Lobelia, 10 Fuohsias, 10 blue Ageratuxns, 10 yellow Calcaolari* 
10 scarlet Tropwolum, 10 sweet Heliotrope. All well root** 1 
and sure to give satisfaction. Half the above for 2a. id 
post free 3d. and ftd. extra. P.O.O. on Gravesend with onh- 
—Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend. 

ARaND HEW Hybrid Write Clove Pint 

O Mrs. Sinkins, blooms 3 inohes across, quite hardy 
Plants, extra strong, 9s. per dozen, by rail; smaller, 4a., 5s 
and 6s. per dozen, by post. Good strong cuttings, 25 for Is. 6* 
—W. Weale. Taplow, Bucks. 

fffEW CATALOGUE OF FERNS for 1864 now 

■Lv ready, with engravings of new and rare varieties prr 
pared specially for this Catalogue. In the matter of Britc^ 
Ferns this Catalogue is declared by high authorities to be £w 
superior to any other trade list yet issued. Post free 3 stunts 
F W. k H. STAN3F1ELD. Saif, Cheshire 

PENN STATE 
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SULPHOLINE 

A CURE FOR 


SKIN DISEASES. LOTION 

T By? *07 eruption but will yield to SULPHO- 

LINE in a few days, and comment to fade away Ordinary 
pimple*, redness blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish as If by 
“*•*01 old. enduring skin dlaorden, however deeply 

noted, ‘oulpholine" successfully attacks It always pro- 
2 U< S * clear, healthy skin. Sold Dy most Chemists. Bottles, 
ft aL 


PEPPER’S QUININE AND 

FOE^ GAINING | RQN JQNIC 


FOR 

QLA88 HOU6E8. 


STRENGTH. 


a and devvlope the nervous energies, enriches the blood, 
prom otes appetite, dispels languor and depression, fortifies 
tie digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for neuralgia, tn- 
dJgestton. fevera, chest affections, and wasting diseases, kc 
PeppeKs Tonic?** ®°^ ^ Chemist*. Insist upon haring 

LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 

The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops tbo Hair from Fading. 
Occasionally used. Greyness is impossible. 

Large Bottles, la fid.; sold everywhere 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

Boiling Water or Mi Ik. 


DOG BISCUITS. 

Buy Direct from the Manufacturers, a 
Save Exorbitant Profits. 


MEAT DOG BISCUITS . 
PLAIN .. 


13s. per cwt. 
12b. 


Quantities of B cwt. and upwards, 1s. per cwt. lean. 
Terms: Cash on Delivery. 

The above are wajirasted made from the most whole* 
•°* a * m **® ri *l*» Hje flour teing precisely the same as used in 

our inf ihip bmcuit* 

Pres on rail at Liverpool, or cajuuaob paid to any station 

In the kingdom, la fid. par cwt extra. 

HENRY WRIGHT & GO. 

(Late Wright and Southell.) 

Established 1840. 

SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 

Liverpool. 

Worka: VULCAN STREET and PORTER STREET. 
Office: MERSEY CHAMBERS 

CODIIVEROIl 

"I? •* n«?ar!y tasteless as Cod Liver Oil can be. M — Lancet 
” No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed. *— 

Mvlieal "- 


^ M»d digested by the most delicate; is the 

tnly o*J which doMac* " repeat f and for these reasons the 
J 00 ® 1 . e ® c *®*°H s 10 “*« In capsuled bottles only, nt 

W-* 4®. anil 9s. Sold everywhere. Trade mark : 

tl jtnnut 


IHE UTriE WONOER MCUB4T0R. 

SIMPLICITY COMBINED WITH ECONOMY 

zsj aa%£! RjusMt’ ■*■- * nd 

n Egg Incubator 10b. fid. 50 Egg Incubator 25s Od. 

!*_, “ . 16 t W - 70 „ 40s. Od. 

with reservoir complete, Foster Mothers, from 8s. fid. to 18e. 6*1 
A p a m phlet on the treatment of Fowls, Ducks, especially 
he most profitable kinds to keep, will shortly be published 
oi the LITTLE WONDER 
XC UBATOB-J J AME3, B toke, I pswich. 

fto w IS THETlMg TO ORDERTiTrisTOR 
’ sm-- _ _ _ 


m FITTING.—Messrs H R. Fowler k C<P 
r ann. Aylesbury, are now booking orders for Ecm at IGs 
*r dozen from the thirty-eeven distinct varieties kept by 

|WP>. —nt twm oo receipt of stamp. 

^OC^A-frUT FIBRE REFUSE.-Bestquality 

ss?nsa srass 

r c. STEVENS, hoKTIcultUrau 

• NATURAL HI8TORY SALE, 

<X>MA 38, King Street, Covent Garden. London. ■ 

!i^edl780 Sale, by auction neaslnwy 

■ application or post free, f /-C] 
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HUGHES’ 

GREEN SHADING. 

Convenient, Inexpensive, Easily applied. Lasts all the 
Summer, and can then be easily washed off. 1 b., post 1 / 3 . 

For Fixing Bloom in Azaleas, ■ ■ ■ I |J FOj 
Ac., ana for Cut Flowers. || v«4 M El 

FLORAL CEMENT. 

A great boon to Florists and all lovers of Flowers. Dries 
instantly. Sold in bottles Is. & 2 s. Per post, 3d. extra. 

HUGHES’ STYPTIC 

For Preventing Vines Bleeding after Pruning. 

Very effectual in preventing the flow of sap in Vines being 
wasted. In bottles, 1/0 and 16. Per post, 3d. extra. 

For Destroying Beetles. Cockroaches, U 11 P U T C ’ 
Crickets, Bugs, Fleas, Mosquitos, Ac. n U lJ M11 w 

TROPICAL BEETLE POWDER 

Most effectual in Greenhouses,—for Animals and Bed 
Clothing. Price (Id., Is. & 2 s.Gd. Per post, 3 d. extra. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an Insecticide, and 
on the uses and application of the above prepara¬ 
tions sent P08T FREE, on receipt of adores*, by 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, °Sf 

VICTORIA & CATEATON STREET, MANCHESTER 


NOTE ADDRESS— 

Pall Mall Electric Association, Lim. 

21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 

Book of Testimonials and Price List post free on application. 





£1.HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. ^ 

r ▼.▼▼▼▼ ▼ ▼ ▼▼▼▼▼▼▼ j y 


f f\7T7TJT 
DR. SOOTT’S ELECTRIC 


IR BRUSH 


fJURES NEURALGIA, BILI US and NER- 

w VOU 8 HEADACHE in FIVE MIVUTE 8 . 

The Rov R. ANTRIM, Vicar of Slapton, Kings- 
bridge. South Devon, writes: "Fb. 10 , 1883 -Your 
DR. 8 COTT 8 ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH is quite «i 
; r , p ,^ u . re . not on, y curetI frequent NERVOUS 

HEADACHES, but. what I had no expectation of nt 
my ndvnnced age. it has given me a Fresh Head of 
Hair of tho Natural C olour." 

fJURES DANDRUFF and DISEASES of the 

8 CALP. 

L SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH— 

with compass for testing the Electric Power- will be 
forwarded post-free to any nart of the Kingdom on 
receipt of 12 s. 6 d (which will be returned if not as re¬ 
presented). payable to C B HARNESS. Pall Mall 
Electnc Association, 21 . Holborn Viaduct. Londou. 


CLAY’S 

FERTILISER 

la the Manure that ia used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardoncrs 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In Sealed Bags only. 

71b. 14 1b. 281b. M lb. 1 cwt. 

Packets 1/- 2 0 4/6 7/6 12/6 20/- 

OLAY & LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


BEESON’S 

MANURE. 

Consisting of Pure Fresh Bonos, Softened 

By a Patent Procosa (not Boiled), and Froeh Blood. 

Entirely Free from all Chemical Stimulants. 

This Manure is now used by the leading Nurserymen 
and Rose Growers. Price, 12a. per cwt., carriage paid 
for cash, to any Station in England, Ireland, and Scotland 
In Scaled Bagi, thoroughly air-tight. Also in Is. Tins 
or Is. (3d. per Parcel Post. This Manure will keep for any 
length of time. Is suitable for all purpose* in the Flower 
Fruit, or Kitchen Garden. References, Direction* for uso’ 
Ac., on application to 

W. H. BEESON, 

Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 

N.B.—Pure Crushed Unboiled Bones (any 
sixe) Guaranteed, 12a. per cwt., carriage paid 
for cash with order. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

- LJ cose and Weakness, 5s. Knee Cap*, 
Leggings Anklet*. 3* 6 d.. 4*. Ladies' Ab¬ 
dominal Belts, 7s. fid. Railway and Night 
Convenience. 12 s fid. Shoulder Braces, .?s 6 d , 
prevent stopping. Moc-main Rupture Truss 
(no springs), 12 s OL Suspensory Bandages 
__ . Cotton, post free. 2 a Dd.; silk, 3s. 9it. Anal 

Ttub. 1 , for Piles, 12s 6 -J Souofrons, for Deafness, 2s 6 d. 
< rutchea, 5s. Female atten.Ls ladies Illustnitions, four 
stomps -MlLL1 KIN A LAWLEY. 165, Strand. London. 



Price Sixpence each. 

T7EGETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLESS 

PLANTS, by N Danvers; Iliustrated Nataral History, 
written in language simple enough Pi be Intelligible to every 
; HUGHES 8 PHYSICALGEOGRAPHY. 
MJMEROL 3 DIAGRAMS ; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN 
KHMUU* OF WORLD. 3, fidL-P iiilip p5Ser«: 

32, Heet 8 t.. E.C., and Liverpool. 


‘DUBLIC OPINION of HOOPER’S 

‘GARDENING GUIDE."—"An unfailing source of 
information and delight.'- 8 . Newport. Belvedere "The 
best book for the money I ever saw."-R. Dixon, Birmingham 
A sound, ^ practical, handy book.'-Tht Graphic "A 
^elcome addition to the literature of the garden. —Momfno 
Post. "A good aud convenient book of reference all the 
year round. Quern. "With such a book at command 

the amateur horticulturist needs but little further halp 
Gardeners' Magazine. This work (wldoh may claim to be 
the cheapest book published) contains over GOT Illustrations, 
treats of flowers. Vegetables, aud fruit, and is well bound in 
cloth aa a library book. It is not a catalogue, but a standard 
i™ 0 * Port-free 2b. lid . o? all bookseller.; or 

HOOPER and CO.. Oovent Oarden. London, W O. 

TTIRGIN CORK FOR FERNEKIES AND 

CONSERVATORIES —The cheapest and best house in. 
London.-G LOCK\ ER * CO . 13. High St , Bloomsbury'. W. 


OLD 

CALABAR 

PATENT DOC-MEAT BISCUIT. 

GalvanlBod Garden and Poultry Netting. 

BEKT QfALITY AT REOUOEO PRICES. 

50 yard roll, 2 ft. wide by 3-ln. mesh 5s f d • din« 91 . „ 

8 s. 3d. ; ditto. 11-in me3i, 10. "l; d itto Lin ‘ m^h ' k 
other width* at proportionate prices ’ 
Galvanised Uaiidz.n Abcu, f ft. by 4 tt br l2in r.i 
each .Galvanic,, Pea and Heed Ovawm,7b M tdol 

Flow eh Stands' SSlwryd'iSfttiS onvV^wonV' 

47?^ ^rfe\ a Sr rt ew U S3^?5 

Established 1K5. U L 


EXTRa.STOUT strong tanned NET. 2 yards 

1 wide. - 1 • A -— 1 -—‘- 1 - " J * - * 


wide. 1 Jd. yanl; 4 yards wide. 3d yard; or 2 yards wide 
*Y";,|K‘ r \°° ’ \ 208 I' tr 100 yards. New twine 

Mttmg, 1 yard wide. 2 d. yard; 2 yards wide. 4 d. yard - 4 rtvnlt 
wblc. Kd. yard; 12 yards wide. if*. yunl C^tS Net ^nr 

U”'^ 7J r0rd rUO - W CUV 


fTETTING ! NETTING !! — 

, "mall 1 -inch mesh to protect seeds, fruit, etc 

lentils Tubnroo Cloth, Raffia, Mat* and' 

entt^arden! MARtNDAZ * Fib HER, B, 


and also for ^awn 1 
Shading materials. - . 

James 'Street, Co ve ut C 

GARDEN NETTING of superior quality in 
y* lengths of 50 yards, 4 jrarris wide, 9d perlengtii A 
few'length!«B yard* wide. 14a.. will be sent carrtsgepAidk) anv 

nAT»PQ°ii th iM ®i E ' on of I* O.o.—JAME8 J IT 

t ArPtS, 11, Maryic Te rraco, Lowestoft. 


20,000 superior, extra strong, 

sfel te3KS 


£2 2 s. Goixl nettini 
-L MAUDE. 
L«indon Agent. 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN CANADA 

160 acres in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 100 to 
200 acres m the other Provinces 
Improved Farms at reasonable prices in the maritime Dro- 
4 i , j nnces. Quebec. Ontario, and Manitoba. P 
Assisted passages Special facilities for domestic serrenb- 
t t 0F (sent gratis and post free) containimr 

full information respecting th« investment of capital mlvSi 

Hti^t. LiT K e^ Cnt0f th0 Canadian towm*. 15. 


Uverpool 

n.ARDEN Sfak^. 

Raffia, kc. None chi 
90, Lower Thames street, 


oMiuisaioner 
5 or to 

Water 


Wm%TATE 
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LAWN MOWERS 

NC in eon*tant use in the Ropl Gardens. Made in all sires, 
i mm 6 inches to 48 inches aide. All machines sent nut on a 
month's trial, and carriage paid. Stock kept at London 
♦ epot. Arch *2. Hpitalfield* KtMion, Bethnal t.rren Ordeie 
executed promptly by all Ironmongers. Write for Lists to 

RANSOMES, HEAD & JEFFERIES 

IPSWICH. 


TPken wiling kindly rrftr to thix adirrtitrmtnt. 


W. CLARK’S 
PATENT CRASS AND HEDCE 
CUTTER. 

Ths Rollers can he taken off in a minute, when thi 
Machine becomes a Hedge and Shrub Cutter. 



This useful Machine Is used for Lawns. Banks, Grass Edg¬ 
ings, round Flower Beds, and places where the Lawn Mower 
cannot reach It is not intended to supersede the Lawn 
Mower, but to supplement it* use, and from the many and 
varied use* to which it can he applied, will be found one of 
the moat economical Inventions£Yer offered to the public. 

8 Inches 16s. I 12 inches 20 b. 

Wholesale: - 528. OXFORD 8TRKET. LONDON. W 

JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Plea* tend for Pric « Litis, port frte. 

GARDEN HOSE. 

1 



60 feet 8 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Howe, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19 b. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, from 2s. 

Patterns or Home sent on Application 
Parrel* 10a CARRIAGE FREE to onv part of Grrnt 
Britain or Irelaiul. Reel on carriage for CO feet, 10s. Cd. 

115,110, & 117, Cheapslde, London. 

"75PJElTcENT." LESS FUEL BURNT 



and Perfection and Economy in Cookery by using the 
PATHNT TREASURE COOKING RANGE. 
Unsurpassed for Durability ; may be placed anywhere 11 e 
nuiy prize vm awarded to the Patentee, after nearly on* 
thousand tout* of a variety of Ranges, for best Mn<>ke Fr«. 
venting and Coal Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Kxhib - 
turn Ladle. Committee, South Keusington Vide 'J'tnu. 
July 18 and 111. 1882. Illustrated Price Books post free 
T J. CON.-TTA.STINE, 61. Fleet-street, E C Ratal 
quarte r of a c entury . Che ape st coal most suitable. 


A 


PRESIDENT LAWN MOWER, with latest 

improvement, 12-ln , perfect, only used eight tiinea lust 
spring, cost ill 4a , price £i 2s ; a Garden Roller, 18 
Inches wide. 24 inches high, price £1 10s ; a Garden Engine. 
24 gallon, send water 50 feet, cost £2 2s , price £1 Is. - small 
Handle Boiler, beat 150 be,L. t in pi; e. 20» W CULLING- 


Forest G^te, K 


Digitized by 


Google 


THOMAS'S PEA TRELLISES 

AND GARDEN REQUISITES. 

s°.a . PEA 

TRELLISES. 

«ft. by 8ft.... 2s. each. 

6 ft by 4 ft— 3s. each. 
5 It. by 5 ft.... 4s. each. 

Poultry Fencing 

6 ft. high, 8s. 6d. per yard. 

7 ft high, 4s. per yard. 
Gate with H ay, 10/6 each. 

Feeding Trough 7s. Od. 
Made in Bardies. 

6 It. long. 




... ft. In. ft In. 

1 by 4 0 by 1 0 

J by 4 6 by 1 6 

> by 6 0 by 2 0 


No. 61, No. 60. 

Painted or Galvanised. 

. 8«. Gd. lla. 64 

. 14s. Cd. 17s. Od. 

. 22s. 0d. 26a Od. 


J- . THOM A R Sc CO. 
87, QUBEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. 
r«d NDOWAPE ROt n I.OND‘'N, w. 


GARDEN WIRE 
& METAL WORK. 



BROOKES & C?. 

4CATEAT0N ST MANCHESTER 

ESTAB9I7 69. lists freest post. 


REYNOLDS’ TRELLISES. 



Galvanised after made. Suitable for training peas; also 
climbing plants against wall* 

3ft, 2 a. ; 4ft., 3s.; 5ft, 4s. each, 6ft wldo. 

Terms cash ; 5 per cent, discount upon amounts exceeding 10s 
40*. value free by rail within 200 miles. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 

Illustrated Price List free by post. 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 

For Gardens at exceptionally low prirett. 

Suitable for climbing plant*. LAWN TENNIS BORDERS, 
Ac., or ORNAMENTAL ARCHES to cover with creepers. 

£T A square ft 10 by 6 ft. for 3*. will cxiuiud to 15 ft 
UU ,. 10 by 5 ft., planed 4* , will expand to 15ft. 

• 'arried easily nr sent safely to any part on receipt of P.O (). 

Manufactured by W. BURLEY. Tower Buildings, Loudon 
Wall. E C. N B -Trade supplied. Illustrated list free. 


FOUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

i Maker of Fountain Jets, suitable for Aquariums, 
I Gardens, Illuminations. 4c Jets inay ho *een 
I playing at Park Lane and tho Temple during lho 
I summer Maker of Fairy Fountains to the lute 
R**yi»l Polytechnic Institution 
136. NEWINGTON BUTTS. B.E. 

Pri/v LUt r 100 IllnstratUm*/ On* Stamp, 


FINEST TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER, 

-h at Bd and 9d. a-r lb. • 28 lb., 18a. Special quotations foT 
the trade — J DENYN, Manufacturer 7?, R«ndle*ham R.-wd, 
Clapton 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

PEAT, LOAM. SILVER SAND, PREPARED COMPOST. 
RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO CLOTH, he. 

Quality THE BEST in the Market. 

(All Sacks included) 

Peat. Iwst brown fibrous 4s. Cd per sack; 5 sacks for SV 
Peat, best black fibrons 3a 6d. „ 6 racks for Ifw 

Peat, extra selected Orchid.5*. Od per sack. 

Loam, Itest yellow fibrous.1 

Preparer! Compost, best .f la Od. per bush*-' 

I>eaf Mould . if (sacks include* i 

Peat Mould . ) 

Silver Sand (ooarse).la 3d perboabr’ 

Ritlia Fibre, beat only .. lOd per lb. 

T 'banco Cloth, finest imported Ed. lb.; 28 IK. 18a 

Tobacco Paper „ (speciahte) 8d lb ; 28 lb . ISi 

Sphagnum Moss, all selected.. 2s per bush . per sad 
Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, sacks, la 6d each; 10sacks. 15a ; 
Micks. IN. • 20 sacks. 23a ; 30 sacks, 30a . truck load, free M 
rail, £2. Limited quantities of G special quality granuia* rd 
in sacks only. 2a 64 each (2 prize medals). Terms, strictly 
oash with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, & Co., 

West Ferry Road, Mill wall, London. K. 

"GARDEN REQUISITES. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. per 

bag; 10 bags for 12a ; 30 for 30a ; truck load, free on 
rail, 30a : Beat Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a. per sack. 6 for 23a 6d , 
Black Fibrous Peat, 4s 6d per sock, 5 for 20a ; Coarse Silver 
Hand, la 6d per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam. Leaf, and 
Peat Mould, la per bush. Potting Compost, la 44-per boa}. . 
5a per sack. Manures of all kinds. Garden Sticks anl 
Label* Tobacco Cloth, 8d tier lb.; .Special!t« Paper, 104. t<r 
lb Write for price Ust -J HA^ARIT, WARD, A C> > 
I'uion ('hoinbrm. Wnnnvno.1 Street, I/mdon, E C. 

ft ARISEN ‘ ftEQOlSITKS. -Cocoa-nut - 

Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for Sa ; truck floomf, _ 

Light Brown Fibrous Peat—<a 6d. per sack. 6 hoc Ira. JSa. 
sacks 44. each. Black Fibrous Peat -5a per sack. 5Meka7^ 
sacks 4d each. Coarse Silver Hand—la M. per bushel, 
half ton, 26a per ton ; in 2-bushel bags, 44. each. Y< 
Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould la per 1 

Sphagnum Moss. 8s. 6d jwr sack. Manure*. Garden_„ 

\ irgin Cork. Tobacoo Cloth, Russian Mat*, etc. Write for 
free Price List-H G RMYTH, 21. Goldsmith s Street, 
Drury Lane ( lately called 17a Coal Yard )_ 

Genuine Garden Requisites, 


A s SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS. 

-Ld the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, beet only, Is 64 per sock ; 10 for 13a ; 
15 for Ida ; 2C for 22s ; 30 for 30a, sacks included Truck, 
containing more than two tons, free on rail. 33 a Select'd 
Brown Fibrous Prat, 5a. per sock ; 5 for 22a 64. Black Peat 
4« 6.1 per sack; 5 for 20a Coarse Silver Sand, la 6d_ pet 
bushel; Ha. half ton ; 25* per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loom. 
Leaf Mould, and Peal Mould, each at Is. per buohoL Ol:» 
AAras ani* raum 4n EACH Freah Sphagnum. 8a 6d \ 
sock Manure*, Garden Sticks, Labels. Virgin Cork. RuaJ -s 
Mats, lUltia, Prepared Compost, Fertiliser, Ac. IWwr 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 84 per Ih ; 28 lb., IS* HPECLAUTK 
Tobacco Paper, 10.1 per lb ; 28 lb. 21s. Price * 
tion.-W’. HERBERT 4 00.2, Hop Exchan 




pec IK 
per bog. 


Southwark H treet, Lon don. B.E, (late 18, New Bwaftj gggy 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Peat, Loam, Silver Sand, Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuge, 
Tobacco Cloth, Paper, and Rope, dc., dU. 

Superior quality at exceptionally low prioeo. 

a d. 

FcAt. best black fibrous, from.4 6 per 

Peat, best brown fibrous . .50 

Peat, specially selected for Orchids 6 

Loam, yellow fibrous .1 

Leaf Mold 4 best.I 

Pent Mould. J 

Silver Hand, coarse.1 

Raffia Fibre, beU.0 

Tobacco Paper, Cloth, and Rope, from .. 0 

Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse.1 

„ per truck load of about two tons.. 35 

Sphagnum Moos.4 

Virgin Cork.18 _ 

'Hie trade supplied on wholceale terms. 

W. WBBB R 

34. Glengarry Road. East Dulwich Grove, SJL 

GARDEN R E Q U I 8 I T S 8« 

(''•cos-nut fibre refuse. Is. 34 j>cr sack, ten for 11s., thirty ft» 
I’Ms (sack* Included); truck (loose, free on roil), about SW 

bushels. 30s 

Selected Orchid peat 5a 6*1. per sack, 5 for 25*., sacks Id. «och 
Bust brown (teat . ,4s. 6d. „ 5 ,, 20a „ 

Black fllirnus peat 4s 04. ,, 5 ,, IT* 6d_ ,, 

Coarse Bedfordshire silver sand Is. 34 iwr bush.. 13a pep I 
half ton, 24* per ton 

Yellow fibtous loam.•) 

lieaf mould. .. > la ner 

Peal mould. j 

Spocuiite compost for potting, Is 64 pcrhusiL, 4s. 64. per *acv 
Tobacco cloth and H{>cculite p*|ier, which is only imported f| 
liy J H , ami cannot be obtained e be where ; cb»th 6d wrl 
lb., 211tw H* ; paper 34 per lb . 24 1b* 20* Price Uist fre* J 
JOHN IIAOARTY, Citv Horticultural Supply a>. 

24. MoorflebH. L>ndon. E C (opponte M arga te 8 t. Stan ail ] 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 


Per bag (Including bag). Is . about 4 bushels; 2 to® trocki 
loud 25>s . about •JJO bushels; 4-bm truck lo'»d 40a, a‘ 

40(1 bushels Free on rail Uxbritlge, Great Wei 
railway Order accompaui«*d by ruiuitlance will ti 
prompt attention. 

J IL VAVA8-SF.UR 4 CO . Cocoa-nnfe Fibre M(iu 
Uxbridge, MiiMleacx. 

Wolff’s Indclinlp GAKDEN PENCILS. 

BLACK. RED, AND BLUK. 

Tlie writing will withstand the action of air, rain. &o. Price] 
."VI each (with either Point Protector or Patent Bwirri f" 
attaelung string) Sample on receipt of four itam 
plied to the Trurle on card* of 2 doren. Of all Seed* 
of tlie Manufacturers, E WOLFF 4 HON. 55, Grog 
Street. London, W.C._ 

■p AFFIA, )>est quality, in plaited tails, 1 pou 

free for la. 3 pounds for 2a 6 d., 8 pounds 5 

JAJrrs 

PENN STATE 
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“LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER 


Th« eaermeus patraaage these Bailers are receiving 
ere Tee then to be the eheapeat, most efficient, eoaaemical In 
fuel, and simplest to manage of any Boiler If early 1000 In uae. 
In every country. Will burn over 12 hours without attention. 

Price from £2 12a. 

Two new sizes now ready Complete Heating Appa rutua from 

£4 12a., carriage paid. 

CAUTION.- Imitations rtf this celebrated Bailer Aarlnp 
brrn attcmjded, wt «rar* the public against purchasing 
Boileri professing to heat a larger amount of piping for 
about the tame cost, which have never stood the test of a 
ting l e season. 

Perfect success guaranteed where our directions are followed. 

MESSENGER & OO.’S SPAN AND LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

Are made in lights, are very portable, and easily put up by 
local tradesmen. Having made a speciality of these Green¬ 
houses, we can confidently recommend them as by far the 
cheapest and beet houses made. 


Lean-to, lift, b j 8ft., £12 15a.; Span, £13 5a.; Lean-to, 10 ft. by 6 ft , £6 16s. 6d. ; carriage paid. See advertisement (alternate weeks) for Cinder Sifters, specially 

adapted for Greenhouse fires. 


MESSENGER & CO., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


DEANE & CO.’S 

ionservatories and Greenhouses, 




prices given include EltacTnro Couplet*, with all 
ary brickwork, 


kc., within fifteen miles of London. 
SPAN-ROOF OON8KRVATORY 
15 ft. by » ft. .. 20 ft. by 12 ft. .. 25 ft. by 15 ft. 

£90. £4210a 

ft. by < ftTia fl." byJftTlS ft. by 10 ft 30 ft. by 12 ft. 
£1910a. £2310a £29 10a £40. 

for other sizes and at any distance 
mates for Conservatories free. 


complete, ns 
with 12 ft. of 
Pipe. 

simplest, Cheap- 
and most power- 
Apparatus made. 


Awarded First Prize at the Sydney Eeshihitisn, 1880 A warded 
First Prise at the Melbourne Exhibition, 1881. Also 
Awarded Silver Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
June, 1881. for collection of Garden Implements, Tools, kc 
kc , and Silver and Bronte Medals and Cerlifioate of 
Merit 1862. 

THE ‘COVENTRY’ LAWN MOWER 

(ILBUIBTBB1D). 



The great success which has attended THE COVENTRY 
LAWN MOWER during the time it has 
been before the public enables the manu¬ 
facturers to recommend It with increased 
confidence as the best and cheapest 
yet introduced; for lightness and casa 
in working it cannot be surpassed. 

It will cut wet or dry grass of any 
length, will turn in its own width, 
and is so light that a lady can use 
a 15in. Machine of this make 
with far greater ease than a 
lOin of the ordinary kind. 
These Machines can also be 
supplied with ROLLERS at 
the same price, and with 
Grass Boxes at the follow¬ 
ing extra coat. Bin , 
6e 6d. ; lftin., 7s ; 
16in.. 8s. 6<1 ; 

lfcin., 9s. each. 


ffln. .. 
lOin. . 

131n .. 

15in .. 

181 n . 

Front 
Rollers 
verges. Sin., 
lain , 2s 

13in , 

3a M 
each. 


Manufactured by 

NETTLEFOlD & S )NS. 54, High Hoiborn, Lonoon. 



<r 3 Enables the 
£0 operator to 
W »Pply the 
_ Insecticide 
M “ undem'ath 

r the leaves, the 
superfluous liquid 


brick setting, no stokehole, and no hot-water 
«• for fi xing , and burns more than 12 hours without 
mil' ■ 

• < of apparatus for houses of aqg size on application. 

Catalogue wi th Pa rt8oulars Free. 

-Sc CO., 

3, King William St., Lon don Bridge. 

3rtain Sudden DEATH 

all Grubb*. Woolly Aphis, Green and Black 
Ty, Lice, Red Spider, Tlirip, Mealy Bug, 
Caterpillars, Ants, Worms, Ac. 

IR TREE OIL 


HUGHES' 


SOLUBLE \ 
IN WATER/ 


NSECTIGIDE ( 

r destroying ALL INSECTS A PARASITES 
» Infest Trees and Planta whether at the Roots or on the 
It curee Mildew and Blight on Fruit or Foilage, and 
Peak solution Kills all Vegetable Gmhs, Turnip Fly. Ac. 
Y? Kr, * > ®s from Mildew, or Mealy Bug without affecting 
blown. Thickened with a little clay, makes a good winter 
Deetroys Lice and Fleas on animals and birds 
<1 by aewiwnen sod Chemists, la fid, 2s 6d . and 4s. 6d a 

SwqOiEiff* atr * Per 12a 6(11 0r lflM in 

i on FIR TREE OIL, os an Insocti- 
11 cation to planta and Animals 
ee on Reoelpt of address, by the 


with box. pad. marking ink. Is 4d.^HHI 
w a Labels can be plainly and indelibly marked 
( Jjfi by theee stamps. Lists free Agents wanted 
** B I RETON k Co . 92, Gracechurch St. KC. 

n*ii-S Selected Brown fiW. TEST. -"iTo 

dealers ann^led P«at, sand. loam, compost., and leaf- 
•kl-Is. per boaheL Black fibrous peat, 2s. fid. per sack 
i “**. '*'* returnable Brown fibrous peat, 13s per 

l-aig 1 - 11 * g nvge**-- t>.d™ - 

t.EKN FLY. — Maw's large size effective 

^ l«i Syringe, free. 2k. Td. Accurate self-registering 
nivmetcrs, free Is. 5d.—8, CUylanda_Rd., Loudun, H. \\L 

Digitized 1 by GOO^L 


APHICIOE 




surface while descending 

One to four teaspoonsfu] of 
the Fir Trie. Oil to a pint of soft 
water will answer for all inserts 
on plants For further direct ion a 
see label on bottle 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES. Operative Chemist, 

V ICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 

ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOR FUMIGATING, 

Per Parcels Post. 

Delivered free to any addrees in the United Kingdom at the 
following rates .-21 lba, 2a. 6d. ; 4J lbs , 4s . 6lbs., 5a. . 6jlba, 

The_|___ 

Paper, etc The best and strongest it is possible to obtain 
Used In the Royal Nurseries, in the Gardens of the Nobility, 
by leading men of the profession, etc. 

The same article as above, oarriage paid to London or any 
railway station in Kent, 6 lba.. 4* 6d ; 14 lba. 10s ; 28 lbs . 3f*. 
Good strong Tobacco Paper, or Cloth, 6 lbs , 3s. 6d ; 14 Iba, 
8s. ; 28 lbs . 15s. 

All our articles contain the pure Eeeeuoe of Tobacco only. 
Old Toboooo Rope, Veky Htrono, for fumigating, etc., 
14 lbs., 4a . fid . ; 28 lbs , Bs ; 86 lba, 15a ; 1 cwt., 28e. 

Manufacturers, 

DARLINGTON BROTHERS, 

Chatham, Kent. 

P* |0. and Cheques, Darlinoton Bp.o*., Chatham. 


GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

* °9 i COERY. BOPER, FOWLER, 

®®^AN k OO : and from all the London 

d Merchants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Hotuea 
_ New York —ROLKER k SON8. __ 

"V OUR MONOGRAM IN „ The above isjmarsnteed our Celebrated Best Roll Tobacco 

INDIA-RUBBER, Is.: name in full, 

-■*-g ink. Is 4<L Garden 



THE LOUGHBOROUGH 

AUTOMATIC 

CINDER SIFTER. 

Made up in various forms to 
suit every requirement 

It is no more trouble to sift 
the cinders by using this sifter 
than to throw them away. 

A Greenhouse fire may be kept 
alight at no coat whatever by 
using the cinders from the bouse 

Price from 12a. 

Full particulars on application. 

Bee advertisement (alternate 
weeks) for "Loughborough’’ 
Boilers and Greenhouses. 

MESSENGER & CO., 

Loughborough. 


Second Edition, with S50 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, 

comnBRXD nr Relation to ttir Wants or omits. 
Cities and or Prsuc ard Private Gardens ; being 
Notes made in Paris Gardens. By W. ROBINSON, F.L.8. 

" For a long time we have not read a more instructive 
and Interesting book than this."—TA« Tivtee. 

Works by the same Author. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR 
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DANIELS BROS.’ 

SPECIAL LIST OF 

FLOWER SEEDS 

We can highly recommend the following choice 
Flower Seeds ae being really fine strains and well 
worthy of cultivation :— 

Per pkt.—«. d. 

Auricula, choicest Alpine .. -10 

AnMr r hinnm majus, splendid mixed 0 6 

Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, spl. mixed .00 
Aster, Victoria, fine double mixed fid. & 1 0 
Aster, Pwony-flowered, fine dbl. mixed fid. A 1 0 
Aster, Dwarf Chrysanthemum-flowered fid. A 1 0 

Balsam, Daniels’’Camellia-flowered, le. fid. A 2 6 

Begonia, Tuberous-rooted hybrids, 

very fine, mixed Is- 6d. and 2 6 

Carnation, splendid dbl., from stage flowers, 

a remarkably fine strain 2s. fid. A 6 0 

Calceolaria hybrids, spl. mixed Is. fid. A 2 0 
Ci ner aria hybrida, choice mixed is. fid. A 2 6 
From Mr. H. BROWN, Langford. 

JU ^*‘The Calceolaria and Cineraria seed that you 
sent me last year turned out splendidly; the flowers 
were the admiration of all who saw them ; many of the 
Calceolaria blooms were quite 2| inches across. 
Cooksoomb, Daniels' Giant Prize, fine 2 6 

Colens, very fine mixed • ■ . • J J 

Cyclamen, Daniels’ Giant Prize 8s. fid. A 6 0 
Dahlia, choicest double, mixed Is. fid. A 2 0 
Dahlia, choicest single, mixed.. • • 1 6 

Gloxinia hybrida, Daniels’ superb mixed, 

beautiful Torge-flowercd vars. Is. fid. A 2 0 
Hollyhock, Chater’s fine double ..16 

Marigold, Orange African Prize ..10 

Mar igold, Striped French, Prize Scotch 10 

Mignonette, Victoria Giant Red, new, fine 1 0 
MlmnlUS, Daniels’ Large-flowered 1 0 

Pansy, Daniels’ Show and Fancy, splendid .. 16 

Pansy, Daniels’ Prize Blotched, magnificent 

varieties. Is. fid. A 2 6 

Pansy, Daniels’ Improved Striped, very fine 1 0 
From Mr. A. J. BARNDON, 8nodland, Rochester, 
April 6. , v l , 

"The Blotched Pansies I had from you were 
splendid. I took First Prize at Mailing Flower Show 
last year.” 

Petunia hybrida gran diflora, magnifl- 

cent class, splendid mixed Is. fid. A 2 6 

Petunia, new yellow throated, splendid 2 6 

Petunia, choicest stripod .16 

Phlox Drummondl grandlflora, very 

brilliant, choico mixed .. ® ® 

Piootee, splendid double, mixed 2s. fid. A 5 0 

Primrose, brilliant hybrids, mixod Is. fid. A 2 6 

Primula Chiswick Red, splendid 2 6 

Primula alba magniflea, very fine .. .. 2 6 

Primula, Daniels' choicest mixed Is. fid. A 2 6 
From Mr. A. TURNBULL, Cemetery, Kelso, N.B. 
April 18. JW 

"The two packets of Primula seed I got from you 
lost year were the finest I ever greWj and I have now 
grown Primulas for seventeen years.’ 

Polyanthus, choicest Gold-laced Is. fid. A 2 6 
Stock, Large-flowered Ton-week, mxd. fid. A 1 0 
Stock, Brompton, giant scarlet fid. A 1 0 
Swoot William, Daniels’ Prize fid. A 1 0 

Verbena hybrida, splendid mixed fid. A 1 0 

Viola, bedding, choice mixed.10 

WaUflOWSr, double Gorman, mixed fid. A 1 0 

Zinnia slogans, splendid double, mxd. fid. A 1 0 


FLOWER SEEDS IN PENNY PACKETS. 

A splendid assortment of the most showy, popular, 
and beautiful varieties, including finest Double Ger¬ 
man Aster and Ten-week Stock, ocarlet Linum, Phlox 
Drummondi, Double Zinnia, Mignonette, Pansy, 
Sweet Peas, Nemophila insignis, Calliopsis, Dwarf 
Nasturtium, Clarkia, Ac. 

100 pockets in 100 choice varieties, post-free 8s. 

60 „ W „ „ 4s. 2d. 

26 „ 25 „ „ 2s. 2d. 

12 „ 12 „ „ Is. 2d. 

Each packet contains sufficient seed for making two 
or throe nice patches. All the varieties ore easy of 
growth. Full instructions for cultivation sent with 
each order. List free on application. 

FOR THE BEST LIST OK CHOICE KITCHEN OARDEN 
AND FLOWER SEEDS, SEE 

THE ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


AMATEUR GARDENERS, 

Containing 100 pages of beautifully printed letter¬ 
press and upwanis of 160 fine coloured and other 
illustrations, original articles on the rearing from 
seed, and culture of various garden crops, flowors. 
Ac., with complete instructions for the successful 
management of the Kitchen and Flower Gardens 
throughout the year; also a select list of Kitchen 
Garden and Flower seeds, Seed Potatoes, Ac. 

Price Is., Fost-frce; Gratia to Customers. 

DANIELS BROS., 

The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, 

NORWICH. 


Digitized b’ 


y Google 


ROSES in POTS s E E D s 


Geo. Cooling & Son 

Devote apodal attention to the culture of 
Rosea In pots for spring planting and con¬ 
servatory decoration, and have now thou¬ 
sands of fine plants of every description 
ready for solo. 


Fine bushy plants coming into flower, especially suitable 
for the conservatory, and including such beautiful varie¬ 
ties os Niphetos, Marcchal Kiel, Alba Roeea, Ac. 

One dozen, distinct varieties. 16s. 0d. 

Two dozen, equally choice. 30s. Od 


These are considerably reduced in price this year, and 
are now offered at only a slight increase above the sum 
charged for plants from the ground during the winter. 
They are particularly suitable for filling up vacancies, 
forming new Rose beds, or planting in borders; may be 
put out at any time without any risk, and will flower 
freely throughout the summer and autumn. 

One dozen distinct and beautiful kinds, in¬ 
cluding such varieties as A. K. Williams, La 
France, Penelope Mayo, Mabel Morrison, Ac. 10a. 6d. 

Two dozen ditto. 530s. 04. 

Fifty, in thirty or more distinot kinds .. 40s. Od. 


One dozen fine plants, including one each 
of the beautiful new varieties Little Gem, 
Blanche Moreau, and the splendid pink 
variety, Soupert et Notting. 

Two dozen, equally choice. 


Climbing Roses, 

One dozen of the most suitable varieties for 
climbing, and including fine plants of Mare- 
chal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Yellow Banksia, 
and Reine Mario Ilenriette, the now red 
Gloire do Dijon, Ac. 16s. 0d. 

Two dozen ditto. 30s. Od. 


Moss Roses. 


12S. Od 
22s. 0d. 


Single Flowering Roses, 

Thcec will become very popular, being novel, highly 
ornamental in the garden, and charming for cutting. Our 
collection is a very complete one, and includes Paul’s New 
Perpetual White and single Crimson, the white Macartney, 
Rosa rugosa (the single japan Rose), Ac. 


One dozen strong plants 

Half-dozen ditto 


21s. Od. 
10s 6d 


) 

VEGETABLE, FLOWER, & FARM, 

CAREFULLY SELECTED, 

And from which may be expected 

THE BEST RESULTS 

EVER YET ATTAINED. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST, 

Containing copious, interesting, and reliable information 
free. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

SEXD MERCHANTS ft NURSERYMEN. 

WORCESTER. 


TTERBACEOUS and ALPINE PLANTS. - 

-L-L Catalogue of 50 pages, containing full information ae to 
colour, height, situation, time of flowering, Ac free un 
application. A capital collection for rocks, stumps, ami 
borders, from 25s. per 100, or 4a. per dor. Most of the plant* 
being in pots, may be despatched at any time, or by Pucek 
Post when fit.—RICHARD SMITH A CO.. Nurserymen and 
Seed Merchants, Worcester. 


OREEPERS for Walls, Trellises, Ac., in great 

LJ variety. By planting what is suitable, an unsightly 
lily be made beautiful. Descriptive lift sad 
cation .-RICHARD SMITH t CO, Nunery 


object may eaai „ 
advice on application, 
men and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


A SPARAGUS.—This delicious vegetable does 

■t* not require half the expense often incurred; for direc¬ 
tions, see illustrated seed list, free; strong roots, 2s. 6dj*r 
100 ; extra strong ditto, two years old, 3a. 6d. per 1W.~ 
RICHARD SMITH A CO, Worcester. 


LAWNS. 

The best seeds tor producing beautifully evergreen and dowe 
r wards of the finest grasses Ft is possible to obtain (as testified 
from various localities), Is. per lb. 2<K per bushel r4 TIN* 

Particulars as to soil should be given with order, whether the 
intention be to form new or RENOVATE old plota. 

Illustrated List of T71 A T3 TV/T 
Seeds for the ■**•"*-“ 

FREE. 

20s. value of Seeds carriage paid to any Railway Sta tion la 
England or Wale*. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

SEED MERCHANTS ft NURSERYMEN. 

WORCESTER. 


CHEAP PLANTS, 


One dozen of the best of the new varieties 
sent out since 1882, including Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, the new bright dazzling scarlet: 
Queen of Queens, W. Paul & Son’s beautiful 
new pink variety; Merveille de Lyon, the 
new white H.P.; Souvenir de Thereso Levet, 
the new crimson Niphetos; and other first- 
class varieties . 


25s. Od 


We make no charge for basket or packing when cash 
accompanies order. 


New Catalogue of Roses in Pots, Clomatia 
and Climbing Plants, Bedding Plants, Single 
and Double Dahlias, ftc., sent post troo on 
application. 

Geo. COOLING & SON 

NURSERYMEN AND SEED 
MERCHANTS, 

PAT H, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 


12 Verbenas, in 12 fine named Borts, 1st prize flowers 1 *1 
100 . 8 ( 

100 in 4 colours—white, purple, scarlet, and pink.. .. 6 * 

12 Fuchsias in 12 choice named varieties.1 1 

100 ., ., „ .. ..8 1 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong.1 ■ 

100 „ . .. ■■ {J 

12 Tansies in 12 splendid named sorts .2 

ioo „ .IM 

12 Iresine Lindeni and others.1 

12 Meaemfc’ryanthemum cordifoliuru variegatum . \ i\ 

ioo „ „ .. f;i 

12 Agerntums, lending dwarf sorts.1 

100 ..-Kfl 

12 Tropaxdum Vesuvius, from cuttings.* *| 

100 „ „ .... ... 

Terms, Cash with Order. 

The Executors (Late H. BLANDFORD 

THE DORSET NURSERIES. BLANDFORD 


WEST KENT HORTICULTURAL 

VV SOCIETY. 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society wiD be * 
Camden Park, Chislehurat, on JlWl 28th, 1884. 

Schedule of Prizes. Rules, and Regulation* to be obtain*' 
of the Secretary, Mr. K. C. WATERS, 8, Royal P*r»-i' 
Chislehurat. Kent._ : h!— 

P LYMOUTH. — 130,000 inhabitant*. G«od 

market for greenhouse and bedding outplaata. shrob^t 
any other necessaries. Weekly auctions.—E. A. NOKTIiki 
Auctioneer, Plymouth. Se ttlement day of sale.___ 

ft ARDEN TOTS.—12 8in., 20 Cin., 50 

\J 50 4in., 50 3iu., packed in canes and sent to rail for f* M 
cash; double quantity, 14s. 6d. — BL GODDARD, P**W. 
Dennett Road, Beckham, London. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Rom 
the Office, 37. Southampton Street, in the pariah erf t>C 
Covent Garden, in the City of Westminster, May 1®. 


Original from 

PENN STATE 
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SATURDAY, MAY 17, 1884. 


REQI8TERKD AT THE 

OKNERAL POST OFKICK ONF PENNY 

A8 A NEWSPAPER. U 


TV/TARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.—30 dozen bed- 

ding plants for one guinea, comprising 10 dozen best 
assorted Geraniums (alone worth the money) and 20 dozen 
various, comprising Fuchsias, Double and Single Dahlias, 
Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, 4c., 4c. 
Package included. Cash with order. — T. HAWKINS, 
F.RJHLS., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TV/TARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.—Seventh year 

of the distribution of Hawkins’ well-known Guinea Col¬ 
lection of Bedding Plants. Hundreds of testimonials, speak¬ 
ing in the highest praise of this Collection, can be seen at the 
Nursery, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

fjHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—To save dis- 

L' appointment order at once Hawkins’ Guinea Collection, 
unrivalled in point of merit, and forming one of the greatest 
floral bargains of the day.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hilling¬ 
don Heath, Uxbridge. 

TV/TARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.—Satisfaction 

-*■*■*■ guaranteed in the purchase of Hawkins’ Guinea 
Collection. 30 dozen well-hardened plants, including 
package, for one guinea.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. —Geraniums 

Mrs. Pollock, Mrs. Turner, Black Douglas, Marshal 
McMahon, and other choice variegates, 3s. doz.; Happy 
Thought, Crystal Palace Gem, and other best Zonals, 2s. 
doz.; Palm Leaf, Is. 6<# doz. ; all from Bingle pots ; autumn 
struck.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—The finest 

single and double Dah ias, 300 varieties, 3s. doz., 20s. 100. 
-T. HAWKINS, HiUingd >n Heath, Uxbridge. 

rjHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—Calceolarias, 

LJ fine bushy plants, Ip. 3d. doz.; Petunias, best striped, 2s. 
doz.; Lobelia Emperor William, and long training, Is. doz.— 

T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heatb. Uxbridge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Speciality, 

the finest strain of Asters. Victoria, Paeony-flowered, 
Dwarf Incurved or Betteridge’s selected 2s. doz., fine little 
plants.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

POLYANTHUS.—The beautiful, gold-laced 

variety, 2a. doz.: Fine Pansies—Blue King, Cliveden 
White and Yellow, and other such choice varieties, 2s. doz. ; 
Violets—Czar of Russia, 2s. doz., and Marie Louise, 3s. doz,— 

T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.—300 of the choicest 

varieties ever grown. Rooted plants (named), 2s. doz.; 
10s. 100; cuttingB Is. doz.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.—Best 
» Covent Gardon strain, green, cream, cream-ribbed. 
More’s cream and others, 2s. doz.— T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

PELARGONIUMS.—Magnificent assortments 

Regal, Show, and Fancy Pelargoniums just coming into 
bloom, price 8s. doz.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

pOLEUS, the prettiest and most distinct var- 

VJ ieties, 20s. 100 in 25 varieties, half quantity 12s. 6d., or 5s. 
dozen, Btrong-rooted plants.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

piNKS.—Beautifully scented white and crim- 
j- son Pinks, large clumps just throwing up flower spikes, 
4s. doz.- smaller clumps, 2s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hil¬ 
lingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

ALPINE AURICULAS.—Nothing surpasses 

-tJ- the beauty of these hardy and very interesting plants, 
now throwing up for flower, 2s. 6d. dozen.—T. J HAWklNS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 

pUCUMBER AND TOMATO PLANTS.— 

Telegraph, Duke Edinburgh, Tender and True, Marquis 
Lome, and Blue Gown, Is. each; Tomato plants, strong 
healthy plants, beat Covent Garden strain, 2s. dozen.—T. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

TTONEYSUCKLE.—Cuttings »f this beautiful 

•LL creeper. Is. dozen, free.—J. T. HAWKINS, HllllngdoD 
Heath. Uxbridge. 

HARDEN POTS.—12 8in., 20 6in., 50 5in., 

VJ 50 4in.. 50 3in., packed in cases and sent to rail for 7a. 6d, 
cash; double quantity. 14s. 6d.-H. GODDARD, Pottery. 
Dennett Roa<|, Peckham, London, 


TNDEX 
A Voi. v., 


TO “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,’ 

VoL ▼., is now ready, price Id., post free ljd._ 


T)ISTINCT AND CHOICE FERNS.—Cheil- 

snthes eleg&ns (the Lady's Lace Fern), very elegant, 1 b. ; 
nogramraa Martensi. the best golden Fern. 9d. ; Doryop- 
palmsta, most distinct and beautiful, 9d.; Lygodium 
lens, the climbing Fern, 9d.; Pteris argyrea, Silver Fern, 
Blechnum corcovadenae (Tree Fern), 9d.; Phlebodium 
6d.; the seven for 3«. 6d. See catalogue.—W. M. 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, E. 


MTeum, t 

€80 WE . 


fjHOICE and RARE PALMS.—The following 

^ are amongst the most elegant in cultivation : Cocos 
Weddelliana, Is. 6d.; Kentia Balmnreana, Is. 6d.; K. For- 
i fteriana, la. 6d.; Geonoma gracilia. la. 6d.: Areca aaphla, 
Is. 6d.; Euterpe edulla, 9d.; or the six for 7s.-W. M. CROWE, 
Boisyn Naraery, Upton. Fo rest Gate, E .____ _ 

{Mm SHOW AND DECORATIVE PELAR- 

Ul/V/U G0NIUM8.—Twelve splendid named varieties, in¬ 
cluding the best grown for Covent Garden, such as Mermens, 
Scarlet Gem. Tommy Dodd, 8t. Mande, Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh. 4c., for Se ; strong plants in pots or by post; twelve 
krgw, 4-inch pots, splendid staff to pot on for late bloom, os 
they have all been Prepared for it, 7s. 6d. and 10s.; twelve 
very fine plants in S-inch pots showing flower in the best of 
( health, los. and 18s.; twelve ditto, unnamed market varieties, 
Itarsnteed different colours, 12s.; see catalogue for these and 
new rarieties -W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
' Sweet Gate, E._ 


A ZALLA MOLLIb.—Nobody can conceive the 

A* beauty of these plants without seeing them. Colours 
range from red to yellow. They are perfectly hardy and also 
excellent for forcing or cool greenhouse culture. Plants well 
set with buds, 18s. and 25s. dozen. 8ee catalogue.—W. M. 
CROWE, Boleyn Nursery. Upton, Forest Gate, E._ 


FUCHSIAS IN CULTIVATION. 

Mrs Bundle, 9d. each; Lord Wo 1st-ley (1883), Is. 6d. each; 
twelve selected exhibition varieties of double Fuchsias, 3s.; 
twelve ditto single varieties, 2s. 6d.; fifty single and double 
Fuchsias in fifty varieties, the best In cultivation, 8s. 6d. and 
18. All well rooted plants. See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Forest Gate. E. 

r JOLtAGE BEDDING GERANIUM.— 


MEW 

Madame 8allerai, leaves light green, with narrow white 
•dee; habit perfect, as it forms a complete mass of shoots 
quite from the base, without any stopping. It is a gem for 
edging purposes or growing in masses, and will be grown in 
“rden when it becomes known. 2d. each, 5s. dozen, 30s. per 
ft—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, E. 


garden 

K—n__ _ _ _ __ 

JASMINUM GRACILLIMUM, the choicest 

~ climber sent out for years; clusters of white flowers 
deliciously scented; should be in every collection; small 
plants. Is. each ; larger, 1 b. 6d. and 2 h. 6d.-W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton, F o rest Gate, E. 


DOUVARDIAS ! BOUV ARDIAS ! !—Twelve 

in six best varieties, including Humboldtii corymbiflora, 
the largest white. Dazzler, scarlet, he., by post, 4s., in pots, 
is.; Alfred Neuner, double white, 6d. ; President Garfield, 
double wink (new), la. No greenhouse complete without 
these deliciously-seen ted. winter-flowering plants. 8ee cata¬ 
logue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest 
Gate. E. 


fJOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE by Chubb’s 

y Special Process.—The Prince of Wales’ gardener writes : 
"Your fibre is simply perfection, and a thorough boon in 
horticulture Sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks. 13s.; 15sacks, 
ISs.; ® sacks, 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included); truck 
load, free on rail, £2. “ * ‘ ~ 

granulated in sacks on 
strictly cash with oiw.— 

Work s, West Ferry Road , Mill wall. London, E. 


njSHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

^ gardeners since 1859, against red spider, mildew, thripe, 
green fly, and other blight. One to two ounces to the gallon 
of soft water; four to 16 ounces as winter dressing for vines 
sed orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake against 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supswedg ft. Boxes, Is., 3s., and 10s. 6 d. 



Post free 3 stamps 


qitized by 


kje, qieahlrf, 

Google 


fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 100,000 

strong-rooted plants in 800 of the best varieties in culti¬ 
vation at the present day. Reduced prices for the spring 
mouths : My selection, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, ail distinct and 
guaranteed true to name, post free; a few thousand extra 
strong plants, 3s. dozen, 20s. 100; cuttings, very Btrong and 
healthy, Is. dozen, 6e. 100, all namod and post free.—N. 
DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford-road, Camber¬ 
well, London, 8.E. 

fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Prices for 

^ purchaser’s own selection, see Catalogue, post free, one 
stamp. This Catalogue will be found to contain full and 
complete instructions on the successful culture of Chrysan¬ 
themums for exhibition, and is acknowledged to be the most 
reliable catalogue published.—N. DAVIS, as above. __ 

fjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - 

Lf Selection of the best 25 new varieties sent out by me this 
present season, nice plants, for 15s., or 12 for 7*. 6d.; 25 new 
varieties of last season, 7s. 6d., 12 for 4s. These are all very 
fine. 

fjHOICE EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 

L/ THEMUMS.—The most valuable cla c s of garden plants 
of the day. Of these I desire to call special attention to my 
collection, which beyond doubt is the finest in existence. All 
the older varieties can be supplied at Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, 
rooted plants; new varieties, 3s. and 4s. per dozen, my selec¬ 
tion, or as per catalogue. 

fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, sole spe- 

ciality.—N. DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford- 
road, Cam berw ell, London, S.E. ; l ate of 66, Warner-road. 
DOSES.—The “ Highgate ” Packet contains 12 
Tu standard and 12 dwarf Hybrid Perpetuals one of a sort, 
true to name, grown oil the Barnet Nurseries.—Forwarded, 
carriage free, to any address, on receipt of Post Office order 
for one guinea, or half the quantity, not carriage free, for 
half-a-guinea, payable to WM. CUTBU8H & SON, Limited, 
N ursery men, Highgate, Loudon, N._ , 

pORDER CARNATION MARY MORRIS.— 

'Ll First-class Certificate awarded to H. G. Smyth. A 
beautiful rose-coloured self, very highly scented, of great size, 
very full, and of perfect shape; does not burst the calyx; a 
very free bloomer and vigorous grower, and perfectly hardy. - - 
See Gardeners' Chronicle, August 4, 1883, page 146. Price 2s. 
each, or ?s. 6d. pair; cash with order.—H. G. SMYTH, 21, 

Goldsmith Street, Drur y Lane, W.C._ 

MOTICE.—Those who wish to know which 

are the best Abu titans, Coleus, Dahlias, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Geraniums, &c., should send for our descriptive 
list, free.—JONES & NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, 

Kent. _ 

OHRYSANTHEMUMS in all the best varieties. 

« Nice strong plants, per parcels post (myselection), 2s. doe., 
ready to plant.-W. E. BOYCE, F.R.H.S., 87, Yerbury-road 
Hollowa y, L oudon. _______ 

pARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

J-l MUMS. A few of these should be planted in every garden 
or grown in pots for conservatory decoration, as they produce 
abundance of bloom from July till November. Nice strong 
plants, per parcels post, ready to plant, 6 for Is. 2d., 12, 2s. 
Catalogue with cultural directions one stamp. — W. K. 
BOYCE, F.R.H.S., 87, Yerbury-r o ad, Holloway. London. 


OTAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED.— 

^ Brown Antiseptic Stain Varnish preserves exposed 
Woodwork, Fences. Greenhouses, .Stables, Cowsheds. Better 
than paint, and about oue-flfth the cost. 3s. per gallon; 
samples, six stamps; two-gallon sample, P.O.O. 7s. 6d. Also 
Water Stains, Oak, Mahogany. 4c.. 6s. per gallon. Cans 

-Von—FRISWELL, 8IMPSON, 4 HOLLICK 

Hackney Wick, London, K._ 


T)AFFODIL, daffodilly, DAFFADOWN- 

-Lv DILLIE8.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on application .—BARR 4 SON, 12, 
King-street, Covent-garden , W.C. _ 

pEGONIA ROOTS, now starting into growth. 

D Laing’s Seedlings are the beet and cheapest, 1 dozen, in¬ 
cluding a good white, 4s , half-dozen, 2s 2d., free by parcels 
post—JOHN LAINO 4 CO., Begonia Growers, Forest Hill, 




Forest Hill, S.E. 
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Flowers that Everybody ean grow And will 
•uooeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

' 

PLANTS. 

White Par 1 b Daisies or Marguerites, true variety, with 
feathery sour green foliage; also Etoile d’Or, the large yellow 
variety, each ]>er pair 2s. 6d.; very bushy and strong. 

Loadstone's single Dahlia seedlings, from my select named 
sorts, per dozen 5s. 6d.; beautiful healthy plants. Send for 
my special Dahlia list, free 3 stamps. Unnamed Seedlings, 
dozen, 2s. 6d. 

Loadstone's Heliotrope, six young plants, 2s. 6d.: per 
dozen, 4s. free. Large plants in 43 pots, six for 7a fid., in 
bloom. 

Six choice named Zonal Geraniums, all different, 2a 6d. 
free; well-rooted cuttingB from magnificent collection, 12 
tor 4s. 

Large-flowered, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums; most beautiful 
for hanging baskets. Six good kinds free for 2 b. 6d.; twelve 
for 4a 

Coleus, perfectly distinct varieties, well-rooted planta prize 
named, strongly rooted. Six 4s., carefully packed in tin 
box; twelve for 7s. 6d. 

Loadstone's Scabious, splendid plants, soon bloom. Dozen 
3a. three dozen 7s. 6d., cheap clearance. A gentleman 
writes: “Plants arrived in excellent condition, and capital 
value." 

Loa<lstone's Fuchsias, ten named prize sorts, strongly- 
rooted bushy plants, will bloom profusely early in season. 
Twelve, free, 5s. Gel.; six 3s. A gentleman writes: VI never 
before received such really well-grown and literally bushy 
cuttings, and am well pleased." 

Pelargoniums—Charming popular vaileties. Bloom pro¬ 
fusely early in season; all named, strong, from 4Jin. pots; 
not scraps. Dozen 7s. 6d. ; six 5s., free. Larger plants in 
48 pots, per dozen, 12s. 6d- A gentleman writes: “Your 
plants are most excellent, ana perfectly fragrant with 
health." 

Loadstone's Tomatoes.—Plant now to secure early fruit; 
Conqueror, Abundance, President Garfield, splendid plants. 
Six of each, free, 2s. 6<L, very large. 

Hops, large flowering variety, elegant, effective perennial. 
Nine Is. 9tL Canarieu&is, twelve for Is. 9d., very fine. 

The old crimson Clove Carnation, true, blooms size of 
5s. piece. Gardening Bays : “ No garden, either of cottage 
or castle, complete without it." Each Is. 6d.: three 2s. 6<L ; 
dozen 7s. 6d.; Yery large plants. 

Novelty. New greenhouse climber Tromoohim the Para¬ 
gon (own seedling, never before offered for sale), perpetual 
bloomer winter and summer; leaves dark copper, beautifully 
laqiniated; flower brilliant crimson, well-established plants, 
2 b. each, free; quite hardy for outdoor, and extremely effec¬ 
tive. 

Loadstone's Vegetable Marrow and Ridge Cucumber Plants, 
best varieties. Fair strong plants (properly hardened for 
planting in open air) 2b., free; six plants 5s. 

Oobsoa scandenB, handsomest, most rapid greenhouse clim¬ 
ber, bears large purple bells; extra strong plants, pair, Is. 9d.: 
can bo planted outdoors in April. 

Double dahlias, In beautiful colours, large stock, cheap 
clearance. Dozens, 5s. 6d.; six, 3s. Address—Loadstone, the 
Lady Florist, Romford. 

Christmas roses, proper time establish for winter blooming, 
strong English grown roots, two years old, four, 5s. 6d. ; also 
rare Giant Christmas rose, very large roots, 2s. 9d. each, pair 5s. 

Loadstone's Mimulus, gorgeously striped, six large plants 
Is. 9d.: twelve for 3s. 

Loadstone’s Ice plants, lovely for garnishing, leaves re¬ 
sembling blotches ice. Bix plants Is. 6d., free. 

Carnation Grenadin, three sturdy seedlings, Is. 9d., free, 
useful brilliant scarlet border Carnation. 

Double Gerauiums in scarlet, white, pink, one eaeh, 
strongly-rooted, 2s. 6d.; bushy plants. 

Melon plants, ready'for immediate planting in frame; 
Broinham Hall aud Malvern Hall. Cox's Golden Gem, one 
plant each variety, 3s. 6d., carefully packed tin box; Bix 
plants, 5s. 6d. 

Castor Oil Plants.—This universally popular plant lends a 
great charm and grace to the smallest garden; with groen 
foliage, per dozen, 5s. 6d.; with deep red foliage, 7s. 6a. per 
dozen, ready to plant out for effect. 

Cannas, fine plants, clear cheaply, 7s. 6d. per dozen; two- 
year-old tubers, and breaking strongly. 

Loadstone’s spotted Foxgloves, to bloom this season 
Dozen, 2s. 3d.; 100. 8s. 6d. Cheap clearance. 

Loadstone’s Rockets, purple and white, useful for cutting 
very sweet Dozen large plants. 2s. 3d. 

Hollyhocks (Chater’s), noted, brilliant colouring, extremely 
fine plants. Dozen, 5s.; six, 3s. 

Pansies, King of Bines, Bnowflake, Purple Perfection, 
Cloth of Gold Giant Purple, Princess Alexandra, King of 
Pausies, Magpie, Empress, all sturdy plants, showing bloom. 
Dozen, 3d. fid. 

Loadstone’s new Fuchsia, the Stella, never before offered 
for sale, dwarf growing, dense, and hardy; especially suit¬ 
able for hanging baskets, vases, pots; well-established plant 
colour bright magenta. Price la 9x1. 

Loadstone’s now noted Pansy, Pluto, perfectly black, re¬ 
sembling richest velvet; three fine plants, la. 3d. Lord 
Beaconsfield, splendid new indigo bine, same price. 


BEDDING PLANTS. 

Before you decide “ where to buy ” send 
for Loadstone’s List of Bedding and 
other plants for Summer blooming, 
free, 3 stamps. My Plants are even 
better than last season—strong, bushy, 
and autumn struck, quite unlike usual 
small scraps offered as Cheap Plante. 


J. 


Cheques and P.0.0, to be madepayableto ., 


(The Lady Florist), 
ROMFORD, ESSEX, 


Digitized b‘ 


Google 


TTINDLY NOTE.—Any plants, etc., not found 
satisfactory on receipt, money at once refunded by 
MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

CJTOCK LIMITED of winter Heliotrope 

^ (Petasitcs fragrans), extremely hardy, grows and thrives 
in any out-of-the-way corner, flowers very sweet scented, 
blooms in the depth of winter; two roots, Is. 4d., free; four, 

2s. 2 <L, free..- MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston.__ 

^SCENTED Salm rnHlans, foliage of this plant 
** is deliciously soenlifd, pretty magenta flowers in winter, 
more grown for foliage than bloom ; two plants. Is. 4d., free. 
■MORLEY A CO., Fulwood. Preston. 


id Chtoice Greenhouse Plants, 2s. 9d., free, all 

different, consists of two greenhouse Ferns, one climb¬ 
ing Begonia, one Marguerite, three different Coleus, one 
Chrysanthemum, one Heliotrope (Cherry-pie), one Calceolaria, 
one Fuchsia elegans, and one choiee Geranium, nice, small, 
well-rooted plants, carefully packed, post free, satisfaction 
guaranteed.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

*DARIS DAISIES (Marguerites). — Beautiful 

blue-green foliage; flowers white, with yellow centre. 
Splendid for cutting; three nice plants, Is. 3d., free.— 
MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

F OR FILLING UP and hiding ugly comers in 

greenhouses.—No matter how shady, the beautiful 
TrodescHiitias have no equal; grow in any greenhouse or 
room; charming for hanging pots or baskets in windows. 
Growth rapid and graceful; stands gas. Three different 
varieties, to include bioolor, Is. 3d., free; also suitable for fem 

case culture.- MORLE Y k CO.. Fulwood, Preston._ 

‘NTEARLY SOLD OUT.—Christmas Roses ; 

■Lv 4 roots, Is. 8d., free; 6, 2s. 6d., free; 12, 4s. Cd., free, 
while they last. These are strong roots that will produce 
splendid blooms next winter. Perfectly hardy out of doors. 
Plant now.--MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

a CHOICE ZONAL GERANIUMS, only Is. <kl., 

U free. All different named varieties, single* mid doubles, 
our selection from a magnificent collection.—MORLEY & CO., 
Fulwood, Presigip. __ 

iDAllli HOLLY FERN with thorns, perfectly 

Aw hardy plants, Is., free; two, Is. 6d , free. Best time to 
plant, as crowns have not yet thrown up new fronds; very 
prett y.—M ORL EY & CO ., Fulwood, Preston. 


CRANE & CLARKE 

Call special attention to the following choice plant*, all 

strong aud healthy, carefully packed in damp M<w. 

Carriage paid. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 12 splendid varieties from a colla¬ 
tion of 200 best sorts, to include Scaur delaine, most profnw 
white, Mrs. G. Bundle, White Christine, Lord Btandk-y, 
Empress of India, 4c., for la 6d.; 2 dozen 2a. fid., fine 
strong plants, offered cheap to clear, worth double 

SINGLE DAHLIAS from sixteen best named varieties, extra 
strong. Is.' 6dl dozen ; 50 for 5s.; sown early in February 

F UCHS IAS, grand collection, Is. 6d. dozen. 

PETUNIAS (double). Crimson King: 3 for la. 

PETUNIAS (single), superb strain of line mixed colours, fine 
strong transplanted plants, 24 for Is. 3d.; 50 for 2s. 

BLUE MARGUERITES. 4 for la 2.1 

EUCALYPTU8 GLOBULUS. 4 for Is. 

PANSIES, choice Continental, strong autumn sown. Tran*-' 
planted, 24 for Is. 3d. ; : 4*.per 100. 

GERANIUMS, good mixed, 6s, 100. 

ASTERS, grand strains. 50 for Is. 3d.; 2s. per 100. * 

MARIGOLDS, very dwarf, doable orange, 50 for la. 3d.; 2s. 
per 100. 

MARGUERITES, tricolour, unequalled for be*l*. furnish con¬ 
stant supply of cut flowers, beautiful, and lasting from Jur? 
till November, Is. doz., 6s. 100. 

PHLOX, perennial, charming varieties. Is. fid. doz. 

ACACIA LOPHANTHA. very graceful, 6 for Is. 2d. 

.LEMON-SCENTED VERBENAS, 4 for Is. 2d. 

THUNBERGIA, pretty pot climber, 3 for la. 3d. 

DIPLACUS CALIFORNIO US, pretty orange-red, rich!* 
scented flowers; greenhouse climber or for pots, 2 vk 
Is. 3d. 

RHODANTHES (Everlastings), grand pot plant*, flowers >en 
useful in winter, 24 for Is. 3d. 

CARNATIONS, very choice, Gcmns, Lavender, strong 
autumn-sown. Is. dezen, 5s. per 100. 

HELIOTROPES, good plants, la. 3d. dozen, 8s. per 100. 

STOCKS, 50 for Is. 3d.; 2 b. per 100. 

COLLECTION OF BEDDING PLANTS.-10 dozen 
consisting of Geraniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Single 
Dahlias, CamatioiiH, Pansies, Asters, Lobelia. Marguerites. 
&c.—Satisfaction given or cosh refunded. 

HILLSIDE NURSERY, HADDENHAM, 
ELY. 


fJ.UARANTEED to bloom this summer.—12 
VJ Single Dahlias, Is. 3d., free; nice little seedling plants, pot 
u|», grow on. in Fraim^ until <md of May, then plant out. 


ixed varieties - MORLEY & CO., Fulwood. Preston. 


C\ BRILLIANT COLEttS, all different, Is. fxl., 

” free; no two alike: small, well-rooted plants, cirefully 
packed.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


rPHE lovely Gold Fem, Is. Id., free ; fronds of 
this Fem appear covered with gold dust. Small plants 
of Lomaria gibba (Tree Fem), if ordered with above, 6d. each. 
-M ORLEY 4 CO., Fulwoo d, Preston._ 

ANLY Is. 3d., free.—Six choice named 
^ Fuchsias, to include Elegans. Well-rooted cuttings, all 
different, carefully pocked.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 


T HE lovely Blue Viola Tory, showing bloonij 

Is. 6d. doz,, free. Will bloom from this until late in 
autumn. Hardy. Plant now. Stock limited. MORLEY 4 
CO., Fulwood, Preston, 


CJVVEK1 BRIARS.—Four strong plants, Is. 6d., 

^ free; stock limited. Pruned, and rcudy for planting. 
Foliage of this Rose is delightfully Been ltd. Capital for cut¬ 
ting. Hardy, but suitable for pot culture.—MORLEY & CO., 
Fulwood, Preston._ 


CJTILL LEFT, magnificent Jarge bulbs of 

Gladioli. 24, 2s. 4<L, free: 0, 4- 6d., fre?. Ench bulb 
guaranteed to produce one or tw.» kj ikes of splendid bloom. 
Stock limited. Plant now for late bloom—MORLEY and 
CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


O CHARMING CROlONS, Is. 9d.,free ; well- 

“ rooted, nice small plants of this lovely foliage plant. 
The beautiful blue Plumbago, 2 plants, Is. 9d., free. Guaran¬ 
teed to bloom this year. Every greenhouse should possess.- 
MORLEY and CO., Fulwood,- Preston. 

OTRONG plants of Calceolaria, Is. 9d. dozen, 

^ free- These are really fine plants of the free-blooming, 

J allow variety Golden Gera, a perfect moss of bloom from 
uue until October. From open ground, fit for immediate 
planting, 2 dozen, 3s. 3d., free.—MORLEY and CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 


T AST OFFER of Todea superba, Is. Jld., 

free. This exquisite filmy Fern has never before been 
offered at this low price. Most lovely Fem for case culture 
-MORLE Y and CO. , Fu lwood, Pr eston. 


OUR PLUS BEDDING and Window Plants,— 
for 21s.—List free on application to JAMES 
WARBUkTON, the Gardener, Bollinwood, Wilmslow 
Cheshire. 


pOLEUS, grand new sorts.—Six well-rooted 

plants and 3 Maiden-hair Ferns, free, in strong box, for 
2s.—A. McCALLUM, Kimberley, Notts. 

TUfENYANTHES TRIPOLI AT A (Bog Bean), 

**•«■ 8d. per plant; 6s. per dozen. Polypodium Phegopteris 
(Beech Fern), 4d. per plant. Hymenophvdum Wiisoni (beau¬ 
tiful filmy Fem), Is. per plant.—Mrs. WATT, Cushendtn, 
Co. Antrim. __ [72, 


Manor Park, Little Ilford, Essex.—Valuable Freehold Build¬ 
ing or Market Garden Land. 

TUTR. W. H. COLLIER is instructed by the 

J-vJ. British Land Company (Limited), to OFFER by 
AUCTION, at the Princess Alice, Romford Road (near 
Forest Gate Station), on Tuesday, May 20, at 6 for 7 in the 
evening, Five Lots of about two acres each of valuable Market 
Garden Land, having important building frontages of about 
240 feet each to the main Ilford Road, opposite the Rabbits 
Inn, and several Lots of eligible Freehold Building land 
having frontages to the new road leading from the Ilford 
Road to Little Ilford, situate close to Manor Park Station on 
the Great-Eastern Railway, and near Wonstead Flats. The 
property will be sold free from tithe and landtax. Nino- 
tenths of the purchase money may remain on mortgage or 
contract at 5 per cent, interest, to be paid in nine years by 
equal half-yearly instalments; but the whole or any part of 
the balance may be paid off at any time without notice. Free 
conveyance will be given on the vendor's title being accepted 
without further investigation.—Particulars, plans, and con¬ 
ditions of sale may be obtained about ten days before the sale, 
at the Rabbits Inn, Ilford Road; of Messrs. R. and A. 
Russell, solicitors, 59, Coleman Street, London, E.C.; of the 
Auctioneers, at the Offices of the British Land Company 
(Limited), 25, Moorgate Street, F„C, anq at the place of sale. 


FREE BY PARCELS POST. 


NOW STARTING INTO GROWTH. 

Unnamed var. Selections left to ns. s.d 
G Collection, best to colour, singles.. 2 0 

w ,, very choice do. U {< 

„ white, cross-bred from 

three finest whites, 
viz., Snowflake, Mrs. 

. Laing, and Reins 

Blanche, per dozen 

(special offer).12 f 

„ choice do.1J 9 

„ very good, selected to 

colour . St! 

„ good for bedding. 6 0 

,, bedding, best mixed_ 4 0 

„ do., mixed, per 100 3* 0 

„ very choice, distinct. 

doubles.3| 0 

„ selected in six colour*.. II fi 

„ mixed do..12 0 

The above are superior to most of the named sorts, and the 
quality is quite unequalled by home or foreign growers. Tit 
Tubers are large, ana have been carefully selected by mwLrn 
blooming last season. 



laing & co., 

BEGONIA GROWER8, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. 


ASTERS* Truffaut's Paoony - flowered Perfection, 
Dwarf Chrysanthemum, flowered, etc. 

TEN-WEEK STOOKS. New Dwarf German 

large flowering. 

free for cash with order. 7d. per doz., 4s. per 100. 

J. S. HEWARD, 

Arundel Nursery* Littlebampton, Sn 


•THE LYON LEEK.—We are now prepared te 
* send out strong plants of this, the finest show wfetyiz 
existence, raised from specially selected seed of oar own 
saving. Price Is. per score, 4s. per 100, post free. —STUART 
& MEIN, Kelso, Scotland.___ 

pARNATION SEED, extra choice, saved from 

V/ the best double flowers. These are of immense v»hir 
where large quantities of cut flowers are required. Their 
profuse flowering, rich colours, delicious perfume, and long 
lasting power, render them quite indispensable^. Sow from 
May to August in rich soil, and transplant in October bu 
2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. per packet, free. -STUART & MEIN 
Kelso, Scotland. 

■tree, or PERPETUAL CARNATION.-3* 

■A every garden where winter flowers are in request air* 
of these should be grown for their exceeding beauty and fra¬ 
grance. Treat as above, but transplant into pot* »r>d refe^rr 
to greenhouse in October. Easily grown. Is., 2A 6*1 Bl and 
lOs^per packet, frea —STUART 4 MEIN, Kelso . SootjAuA 

P ANSIES. —Choice exhibition varietiosTnainS 

3s. and 4s. per dozen. Seed, Is. per packet: srrrHiniV 
1b. 3d. per dozen, all post free. Catalogue free —OTLvY 
- ER LISTER OftvflnlH Vnroprv iff n > U 


ANDER LlSTER,J?ayfleld Nursery, Rothi 

pRYSTAL PALACE. — GREA 

U SHOW OF THE SEASON, May 
Schedules on application to Mr. IV. J. 
Superintendent. 


njb 

LOWER 

23rd m»d 24th 
HEAD, Gardss 


TWTERCURY, Good King Henry, -or All Good. 

XTJ. —This excellent vegetable, so extensively grown to 
Lincolnshire, but so little known elsewhere, deserves * fctv 
most place in the garden. Superior to Asparagus ; delict ty 
grows well on any Boit: cuts from March to November Ihjc- 
planted will lost a lifetime. Strong plants sent out second 
week in June. Order early. Stock limited. 25l la. 6d r jn 
2s. 6d.; 100, 4s. 6<I Trial dish, ready now, U All rvtsF - 
ANDERSON & SONS, Gar-lcurrs. I»ng Sutton, Lincolruii^ 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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BEG6 to call attention to his lane stock of the following In 
■mall or large pots, by post or rail; other advertisements see 
front page of this issue. 

DOUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS 

j JP*,** 6 ®* n “ n ® d wieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6e., 9s. 
sad 13s. dozen. Bee catalogue. 

Of) Ann PALMS.—Palms are now sold in 

flV/jVVV/ thousands by the London florists as small 
plants for vases for decoration. They are certain to main¬ 
tain their popularity, as they last a long time in the impure 
atmosphere of rooms. 12 distinct varieties, including 
Arecas, Cocos, Coryphas, Euterpes, Latonlas, Phoenix, 
Seafoithias, etc., by post or in pots. 6s. 8ix larger, in 4-inch 
pots 6s. bn very fine in 5-inch pots, 12s. Nothing is so useful 
or lasts so long for decorating during winter or summer. 

10 000 FEKNS • FERNS!! FERNS! ! 

A Y.’r V „ . ?* W ®! T ® ® n ® 8tove and Greenhouse Ferns, 
including Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Blechnums, Oyrtomiuma, 
good plants in pots or by post, 4s.; larger, in 4in. and 
5in. pots, 8a and 19s. dozen. 

ITOTHING can be better ^>r button-holes than 
these deliciously-scented flowers; good tubers in 3-inch 
pots m growth, 7s. 6d. per dozen; either African or American 
varieties: dry bulbs, 5s. dozen. 

10 000 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. — My 

xvjUvv/ strain is now well known and unsurpassed 
England. Tubers are now dormant and can be sent 
poet. Although these lovely plants require simply 
to be kept safe from frost, for early bloom they should be 
potted at once and placed in a gentle heat, as also to make 
large plants for bedding out. Sound one year tubers In 
mixed colours, such as red, scarlet, magenta, rose, salmon, 
white, bronze, yellow, Ac., 4s. dozon, 23s. per 100; twelve, in 
dx named colours, 6s.; extra large tubers of selected scarlets 
and whites superior to many named sorts. Is. each, 10s. dozen. 
Being overstocked with named varieties, a price list of extra 
■«*» V*ee, *t rates to clear out 

BORDER CARNATIONS.—The grand new 

" *arieUas, Gloire de Nancy, Is. 6d., and W. P. 

Milner. 2s.: the former is the largest and the latter the best 
for either border or greenhouse ever sent out; Old Crimson 
Clove (true) and Old White Clove (true), 9d. each., 4s. fid. 
dozen: extra strong plants to flower this season; other varie¬ 
ties, see^Catalogue. 

HOLE US.—The choicest varieties selected from 
r th«e *ent out for years past true to name, 3s. per dozen, 
by post, or m 60spots. 

PROTONS.—An immense stock of the most 

popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts. True to name, 
in 4dnch Pots, 10s-; six for 6*. 

TV \-LEAF GERANIUMS.—These plants are 

unequ-iUed for hanging baskets, etc. Twelve of the 
grandest single and double varieties in cultivation. 4s.: 12 
newer, Gs. ana 9i. See catalogue. 

5 000 DAHLIAS.—Twelve fine named 

i? M . * ^° 8le *"1®^ including Paragon, White Queen, 
5s.; twelve new, 7s. 6d. and 10s.; twelve splendid show, 
^uet varieties, 4s. The Cactus Dahlias, Juarezl, 
scarlet, 9d.; ConsUuce, White, 9d., well rooted, by post or in 
pots. See catalogue. 

CAL VI AS ! SALVIAS !!—Six best varieties. 

including the new white variety Mona. Issanchou. 
Bethel! rutllans, Ac . 2s. 6d. ’ 

(CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large 

if lowered Japanese and Pom pone varieties, by poet, 2b. fid. 
dozen; stronger in pots, 3s. fid. doz. See Catalogue. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

W. M. CROWE 

Is prepared to Supply the Trade on liberal terms for cash. 

List of Palms, Ferns, Begonias , &o., 
on application . 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPTON, 


T5EDDING VIOLAS, border Pinks, Carnations, 

&«.. for rammer and autumn flowering. Having made a 
speciality of these invaluable border flowers, we can offer all 
our naest vanetlcj on very favourable terms, post free, for 
raah with order. Bedding Violas and Pansies, D. and Co.’s 
selection. 16s. per 100. 10 j. 6d. for 50, 6s. for 25, 4s. for 12; 
show and fancy Pansies, finest sorts, 4s., fis., 9s., and 12s. per 
dozen: choice selected unnamed show and fancy Pansies. 15s 
Ski #2?M Carnations, 40s. per 100, 

TP(/«n va v D ^ riP AT iTe Catalogue free on applica- 
NumomoD ud 8eed.men, 1, 


THE QUEEN'S GARDENER 

WAS 135,000 BEDDING PLANTS, all best and 

kinds - now ready to be sent out; fine 
strong well-rooted plants; none to equal them. 

12 Geraniums, Vesuvius and Muter Christine, good .. 1 

12 „ double Pink and Wonderful .. .1 

12 ” Mr*-Pollock and Happy Thought.. .. 2 

jf »» mixed, all kinds. I 

„_.*• Variegated Flower of Spring ’’ ” 1 

i * £?**“**•- Arab!le and single, fine plants.1 

8 8ix povent Garden kinds ,. 1 

“ *** P** 1 * beautiful plants. 1 

if SS^S^ b,U i.I? rie * ate ‘ 1 ' for ba ® keU •• 2 0 

J* white . i a 

>2 8aW? *»*«». .2 0 

g best blue . 0 ® 

i« vv^kwPlMif fine plants 


12 Dahlias, single, Carter’s ,„ c ,„« lu , 

12 verbenas, mixed . i 

12 A^emtum, dwarf, blue’' ”A 

12 Meiembnaothemum. vsHmaImI * » 


. 0 9 

„ _ ..3 6 

ware strain . 19 

0 

L2 :: j l 

s " ,OT ’ 6d * , "« » 

12 Alternaatbera ” .} 5 

12 Centaumeompaeta .. ** . i 2 

3 Holanaa Jum inoides . . .3 | 

3 Tropraotum, fire baU. .j S 

3 OaogMola grandifiora. splendid for pot or baskets . . 1 6 
_All Freb by Post. 

JT. DIBBZIgS. 

VVICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 

9, Harpoort Rosd, Bropkley, Kent. 


Digitized by 


v Google 


Fl©w*r« that Everybody can grow and will 
■ueoeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

PLANTS. 

Campanula pyramidalis, noble perennial, for herba- 
eous borders or pot culture, large blue flowers, strong 
plants, each Is. 9d. J 6 

The new white dove-pink, Mrs. Sinkins, flowers 
creamy white, of immense size, most profuse bloomer, 
highly scented, always admired, and especially useful for 
cutting. Strong roots, each 2s.; per pair, 8s. 9d. 

Loadstone's coloured cowslips. Sturdy seedlings, 
such os I offered many thousands last season, in all 
colours, eighteen for Is. 3d., to bloom next spring, cheap 
to clear. K 

Delphinium formosum, handsome dark blue perennial 
larkspur, strong roots, Is. 9d. each. 

Chilian beet, highly ornamental for bedding, 100 for 
j. 6d., fifty 2s. 

Sweet scented woodruff, twenty-one roots. Is. 9d. • 
100 48., pretty for shrubberies, rockeries. 

Balsams, something extra choice, elegantly marbled 
striped varieties, dozens Is. 3d., thirty-six to r 2s. fid. 

Effective white edging, Lamb’s Ear, 100 for fis. 9d., 
fifty for 3s. 6d., perennial, stands all weathers. 

Two pretty blue flowers for pots or rockwork, 
BrowoUia and Lobelia grodlls, trailing. Eighteen plants 

Gannas, grand for sub tropical bedding, one year old 
tubers, of which I have large stock to clear. Dozen, 
7s. 6d.; pair, Is. 9d. 

Mammoth American sunflowers, some as I have 
supplied lost five seasons, six Is. 3d., twelve for 2s.; also 
dwarf double bronze sunflowers, same prioe. 

Loadstone’s large flowering ivy-leaved pelargoniums. 
Not scraps. Three for la fid. 

Loadstone's heliotrope, new dwarf compact variety, 
six 2s. 3d., dozen 4s. * 

Six choice zonal* geraniums, all different, named. 
2s. Sd M dozen 4s., not scrape. 

Gigantic hemp, very showy, for ornamental bedding 
in sub-tropical style, six plants 2s. 9d. 

Loadstone’s French marigolds, dwarf and toll, splen¬ 
didly striped, eighteen for Is. 9d. 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, tree carnation, splendid 
salmon coloured. Plants to bloom shortly, each 2s. 6d. 

Loadstone’s rapid showy climbers, Coboea scandens, 
two plants, Is. 9d.; scarlet Tropaolum lobblanum, six 
Is. 9d. (these Mill bloom very early); canariensis, twelve 
for Is. 8d.; perennial phloxes, in new quite distinct 
colours, per dozen, 3s. 6a. 

Giant musk, four strong roots, Is. 9d.: also mimulus 
in gorgeously spotted varieties, scented leaves, same 
price ; very fine plants, not scraps. 

Coleus, six perfectly distinct, brilliantly tinted 
twelve 5s., not scraps. 

Loadstone’s violas for bedding, bloom throughout 
summer, blue, yellow, purple, white, dozen 2s. fid! 100 
for 7s. fid. ’ 

Pyrethrums, or coloured marguerites, most charmini 
perennials, dozen named sorts, 10s. fid., six 5s. fid., wcl 
established, bloom early. 

Peonies, brilliant double crimson, strong roots. Pric 
2 b. 3d., the old-fashioned variety. 

Pentstenions, brilliant flowering perennials, named 
sorts, well established plants. Per dozen 10s. fid.: six for 
5s. 9d. Will bloom early. ’ 

King Theodore, Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, very dwarf. 
For window boxes or bedding out these flowers ore unsur¬ 
passed, rivalling geraniums in effect, foliage copper colour, 
flowers intense scarlet, well thrown up above leaves, con¬ 
tinuing a mass of bloom until cut down by November 
frosts, plants offered, genuine strain as supplied last 
season, very strong, grown open air seed bed. One dozen, 
Is. 3d.; threo dozen, 3s.; one hundred, 7s. 


Carnations and Pico tees, sown from a collection chaste 
self colours. Fancy and bizarre, twenty-four sturdy seed¬ 
lings, free, 2s. 9d. 

Cornflowers (blue, rose, white), strong sturdy plants 
from open ground, for early blooming, Is. 3d. per dozen • 
one dozen each colour, 2s. fid. 

Marguerites (cream and yellow), for pots or open 
ground, such as I have sold in thousands for several 
seasons; plants for very early blooming, six of each colour 
Is. 9d.; seed Is. ’ 


BEDDING PLANTS. 

Before you decide “ where to buy ” send 
for Loadstone’s List of Bedding and 
other plants for Summer blooming, 
free, 3 stamps. My Plants are even 
better than last season—strong, bushy, 
and autumn struck, quite unlike usual 
small scraps offered as Cheap Plants . 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be mode payable to 


(The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD, ES8EX, 


STRONG PLANTS 

That oan be had Post free from 
IRELAND for Postal Orders. 

13 Newest Zonole Geraniums, autumn struck from store *" d ’ 
Bott . . 6 

4 


0 

.. . 0 

:: l S 


a smsk steas- *** 

}! 8|n«J« gahliaa White Queen .. ” 

12 Single Dahlias, Paragon 

12 Scarlet Cactus Dahlias ” *' a a 

13 Bedding White Panay, Mrs. Turner .an 

13 Bedding Blue Pansy, Blue King .. ** ? S 

IQ Gem. aoft Primrose 2 0 

3 aX^dcM 011 plume ’ di * l,nct I 2 

38 ^ancfDouble^lSe? including White and 

100 1 D “ aie "’ 4 * colours, specimen blooms 4 ° 

submitted prior to order .... 10 0 

Piants of the largest double Buttercup ’Ranunculus 
Dulbosus nore plena .... o 0 

PUnts of Vesuvius PotentUla, m miniature'the 
blooms resemble an expanded “Toumasol" Tulin • 

very fine. 2 0 

13 golumbiues, new species and’' fonii, includl^ 

^ V 9" 1 ®” now ^* ken ,or tho Grand Trumpeter Daffodil 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

CORK. 


A ISI5 , p^5t u M?i ^ r 7o1. urp,tertlker “' 

edebratod strain, enor* 

boiSSflf' ^h t JSSJ amm 01 * hfa h4hlon * b,e 

Is. Id. per dozen. Variety ' VBFy 811(1 

All carriage paid. 

JAMBS HOBBS, Lower Easton, Bristol. 


fumed the whole tent, and ought to prove a little fortuneto 
the lucky cultivator ”-H. ROWLAND, Clarence NmiSriw 
St. Cle ments Hill, New Catton, N orwich. ’ 

H.ERANIUMS, pink, bronze, variegates, and 

aB 'i do * en; Calceolar ias, 2s. dozentStocks and 
Astere^ 50 f°r Is , post free. — H. ROWLAND. Clar ence 
Nurseriea. New Catton, Norwic h. ’ Uiarenc « 

JOHN FORBES begs to state that his annual 

at ^jss&sa 


— 1 ™., * srwp/umua, rucnsius. Hardy Border and Herba¬ 
ceous Plants, etc , ever brought together, all of which ore 
The Stock is this smran u™ 
k? r ftf’ heal . fcl ?y- and vigorous, while the very superior 
T * ariefc,es 18 80 waU known and so widely 

that every confidence is felt in recommending the 

sterung merIt a wh0 de8ire procure flowe ™ * 

JOHN FORBES, 

Nnrs eryman. Hawick. NA 
TIRADE OFFER.—Double yellow Primroses, 

ooi”^—^ p ?' rl0 °- 


-— -- —Nurser ymen, Ac., Newry. 

DRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS !! PRIMULASTP 

i. y ?Sf of d 1 i *^ ri 5l? tion -. WilUams’ superb strain 

Is. fid. per doz.. 10s. per 100; Cinerarias same price. P ackag e 
and carnage free for cash with order. Above are strong 
Nurserfe8, f< Cov Ufct Uy ! m ^ inch P° te —JOHN STEVENS, The 

FREDERICK BAX’S Parcels Post Collection 

7T ^®8 0tabl « seed* delivered free to any address in the 
United Kingdom on receipt of remittance for 5s., 7a fid., or 10s 
respectively. ’ 

pREDERICK BAX’S Parcels Post Collection 

T?L^?'£- e ^ower seeds delivered free to any address in 
the United Kuigdom on receipt of postal order for 2a 6d., 5a. 
7a 6d.. 10s., 2 1s. respectively. 

pREDERICK BAX’S One Shilling Collection 

r" °[ 15 Hard y Annuals, with full cultural directions, free 
by post on receipt of la in» 

pREDERICK BAX, 143, Bishopsgate Street 

. Without, London, E.C.; 319, Mare StreetTHackney, E.; 
and High Street, Leyton, E. 


rjRASSULA JASMINE A, white sweet-scented 

w greenhouse plant. Nice plants, full of bloom buds, Is. 
each, or poet free, Is. 3d. 

Chrysanthemums, beat Incurved and Japanese varieties in 
3-inch pots, turned out, 2a fid. per dozen. 

rWhliaa 19 Tut., I_1.. Jl__ n_ .. * . 


, White Queen, 


^.'* 1 !^“ pots, turned out, 2a fid. per dozen. 

Dahlias, 12 best single, including Paragon, W 
Lutea, and Juarezl, the scarlet Cactus, 3a fid. 

Dahlias, best show and fancy varieties, 3a 6d. per dozen. 
Fuchsias, best free flowering varieties, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
Delphinium, perennial Larkspur, fine named sorts, 5s. per 
dozen. r 

Lobelia cardinalis, bright scarlet, hardy, 4s. per dozen. 
Lychnis chalcedonies, fl. pi., scarlet, 4s 
(Lnothera mocrocorpa. Evening Primrose, 4a 
Papaver bracteatum superbum, scarlet, 4s. 

Pentstemon, beautiful for cutting, 4a 
Pblox, finest herbaceous varieties, 4s. 

Pyre thrum, best double-named sorts, 4a 
Ranunculus speciosus, 4a 
Violas, white, blue, purple, and yellow, 3s 
All the above post free. Cash with order.-J AS. GAR A- 
WAY A CO, f Durdham Down, CKfton, Bristol, A 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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Is. 

per 

QOS. 


HARKN ESS'S ]s , 

GARDEN PLANTS. KZ 


8PECIAL OHEAP OFFER. 


Geraniums, finest mixed 
varieties 

Fuchsias, finest mixed varie¬ 
ties 

Aquileglas in 24 varieties, 
mixed, graceful, anti free- 
blooming, fine colours 

Chrysanthemums, large 

flowering hardy varieties in 
gTeat variety 

Antirrhinums, superb striped 
varieties, grand 

Calceolaria, finest bedding 
varieties 

Dianthus, finest double 
striped and fringed 

Daisies, fine double, red and 
white, per 100, 3e. 6d. 

Pentstemons, grand border 
plants 

Geuins, many fine garden 
kinds 

Lupines, choice mixed 
colours, produce spikes of 
bloom 2 ft. long 

Mimulus, every Imaginable 
shade of colour; a grand 
stock 

Mimulus cuprous, fine dwarf¬ 
growing plant, with brilliant 
scarlet flowers, which are 
freely produced 

Lily of the Valley, splendid 


Lily 
crowns 

CKuothera, in splendid va¬ 
riety, grand hardy flowers 

Double Mimidus, in tine 
variety of colour, splendid 

lobelia. Emperor William, 
best blue 

Lobelia, Queen of Whites, 
best white 

Hollyhocks, seedlings from 
double flowers, plant now to 
bloom this Feasojj 

Gypsophila. pure white, fine 
for cutting 

Foxgloves, pure yellow, splen¬ 
did for borders 

Paris Daisies, splendid 
bouquet flowers, and showy 
on borders, 4c. 

5 dozen* 4s.; 10 dozen, 7s. (ML; 18 dozen* 12s. Od. 
Purchasers* Selection! Carriage Paid! 


Iberis sempervirens (perennial 
Candytuft), fine hardy 
free-flowering plant 
Cineraria maritime, beautiful 
silver foliage plant of ele¬ 
gant growth, very orna¬ 
mental 

Viola lutea, bright yollow 
Viola Primrose Queen, fine 
I colour 

I Viola Blue Perfection 
i Viola Mauve Queen, free 
j Viola Golden Bedder, fine 
Viola comuta alba, pure white 
I Pansy Blue King, best blue 
I bolder 

i Pansy, fancy, blotched and 
| edged varieties 
- Punsy, show, very large and 
I good 

Primula cortusoides, fine 
| hardy free-blooming Pri- 
| mula 

i Golden Thyme (lemon 
I scented), flue editing plant 
Phlox Drummondii, in great 
i variety of colour, 24 distinct 
I soris 

I Zinnias, double, 12 colours, 
mixed 

i Marigold (African), from 
i splendid exhibition flowers 
i Sweet Scabious (German 
double) splendid free-flower- 
i ing plant, fine for cutting 
' or garden decoration 
i Rocket, purple and white, 
i very sweet scented | 

1 Folemonium, blue and white, 
old-fashioned border plants 
Pansy Magpie 
l'otentilla in variety 
Sweet Williams, Auricula¬ 
eyed, bright coloured, 
i smooth - edged flowers. 

“ Carter’s finest strain in 
! the world,” per 100,4s. 
Wallflowers, fine sturdy 
plants, showing bloom all 
| the best kinds, separate or 
I mixed. 


GOOD THINGS! 


BEAUTIFUL GERMAN 
IRIS-Once seen are al¬ 
ways appreciated. Their 
large handsome flowers of 

i ellow, violet, copper, blue, 
c., with their quaint and 
lovely markings, give them 
high rank among hardy 
flowers. Splendid for town 
gardens. 12 plants 3s 6d. 

12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
laroe-floweriug, incurved, 
reflexed, and Japanese or 
tassellcd varieties, such sb 
M rs. G. Rnndle, Elaine. 
kc ., Is. 9d.; 24, 3s. 3d.; 50 in 
25 varieties, 5a. 

12 CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Pomponcs, small neat 
flowers, grand for button¬ 
holes, white, yellow, crim¬ 
son, bronze, blush, purple, 
4c,, Is. 9d. ; 2-1. 3s. 3d. 
t» pure white CLOVE CAR¬ 
NATIONS, fine for cut 
flowers, 2s. 6d. ; 12, 4a 6<1. 

12 CARNATIONS, real old 
crimson Cloves, strong 
plants of this well-known 
favourite, 5s.; 6, 3s. 

12 COLEUS, most beautiful 
marbled and fringed vars., 
to include Janies Barn- 
shaw, Cannell's lovely 
Duchess of Tcck, 4c., 2 b. ; 
6, Is. 3d. 

12 HOLLYHOCKS, splendid 
named, same as exhibited 
by us at the Crystal Palace 
last season, which were so 
much admired, 18s.; 6, 10s. 
12 SCOTCH FANCY PAN¬ 
SIES, finest edged and 
blotched varieties, including 
Countess of Minto. the most 
lieautiful fancy Pdnsy in 
cultivation (colopr, soft, rosy 
purple, laced all round with 
white, large dark blotch), 
3s. 3d.; 24, 5s. 9d. 

12 SINGLE PYRE- 
THRUMS, French large- 
flowering, all colours, most 
fashionable flowers, 2s.; 24, 
3s. 6d. 

12 double NASTURTIUMS 
(Hermine grasshoff), invalu¬ 
able for massing, superior 
to Geraniums, durk crimson 
colour, very double, 2 b. 


12 named Scotch PANSIES, 
finest show, including best 
of the dark velvety varie¬ 
ties so much admired, finest 
yellows and whites, 4c., 
2s. 9d .; 24, 5s.; 50, in 25 va¬ 
rieties, 9s. 

12 FUCHSIAS, double and 
single, such as Miss Lizzie 
Vlaler, Hnowcloud (largest 
double white), American 
banner (striped), Elegance, 
4c., 2s. 6d. ; 24, 4s. 6d. 

12 ALPINE AURICULAS, 
2s. : 24. 2e. 6d. 

6 NICOTIAN A affinis Vic¬ 
toria, the large trumjKjt- 
llowered var.,- Tuberose 
perfume, very fine for con¬ 
servatory or sitting-room. 
Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 3d. 

12 annual CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS, W. E. Gladstone, 
Lord Bcaconsfleld, and The 
Sultan, 9d.; 24, Is. 3d.; very 
fine for cutting 

GERANIUMS, double or 
single, a grand collection, 
including the best in each 
colour. 12 double, 3s. 3d.; 
24. 6s.; 12 single, 2s. 6d.; 24, 
4s. 6d. All named sepa¬ 
rately. 

12 Superb named PHLOXES, 
invaluable for herbaceous 
borders or exhibition pur¬ 
poses ; good plants to bloom 
this season, 3s. 6d., or 
twenty-five, 6s. 6d. 

12 VERBENA, finest show 
(Keyne’s varieties), good 

S lants, coming into flower, 
s. 6d. 

i 12 VERBENAS, bedding, 

I scarlet, purple, and white, 
2s.; 24, 3s. 6d.; grand, ro¬ 
bust plants. 

12 YELLOW PHLOX 
DRUMMONDII, very effec¬ 
tive, new, ?s. 9d.; C, Is. 6cL 
12 MIMULUS, MUSK Har¬ 
rison i, everybody’s plants, 
2s.: 6,1s. 3d. 

6 splendid tuberous-rooted 
BEGONIAS, very fine 
plnnts for early bloom, 
4s. 6d. 

6 greenhouse SALVIAS, 
most beautiful varieties, in¬ 
cluding the scented variety 
rutilans, Is. 6d. 


All carriage paid for cash with order. P.O.O. payable a 
Betlale. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire, 


Digitized b" 


Google 


i non nnn pykethkum golden 

FEATHER, the most useful of all edg¬ 
ing plants, will grow and be effective anywhere, 100 fine 
plants. Is. 6d. : 500, 5s. 6d.; 1,000, 8 b. ; carriage paid.—HARK¬ 
N ESS 4 SONS, Grange Nur series, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

TJAHLIAS ! DAHLIAS ! ! DAHLIAS ! ! ! 

U Finest named, show, fancy, single, and pompone varie¬ 
ties for exhibition or garden decoration. Our collections of 
these have been awarded over 260 FIRST PRIZES duringthe 
past five seasons, including three Firsts Internationals. 
4s. Gd. doz.: 24. 8s. ; 50,14s. ; 100, 25s. Carriage paid.—HARK - 

N ESS & SONS , Be dale. Yo r kshire. _ ' 

THE SINGLE DAHLJA is at once the most 

”*** fashionable, useful, and easily cultivated flower in 
existence, and will bloom grandly the first season from seed. 
We hold a large Btock, which for splendour and completeness 
is not to be surpassed, and will yield all the rich sells and 
beautiful combinations of colour represented in Mauve Queen, 
Rose Queen, White Queen, Tyro, Clara, Painted Lady, Union 
Jack, Paragon, Pantaloon, Harlequin, Orangeman, Phoebus, 
Yellow Queen, 4c. 12 good plants of above to pot on for 
early bloom. Is. 2d.: 24, 2b. ; 50, 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s.; carriage paid. 
-HARKNES8 ARSONS,jGrange Nursery, Bcdale_ 

"PANSIES.—Seedling Show and Fancy, French 

blotched and German striped Pnnsies for betiding or 
massing, just coming into bloom, will be a blaze of colour all 
summer; 50, 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s., free by parcels post— RARE¬ 
NESS & SONS, Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

C ORNFLOWERS (the German National 

Flower).-Ten distinct colours (sky-blue, white, rose, 
purple, blushed, striped. 4c.), most beautiful in bouquets and 
very tino for borders, 24, Is. 3d.; 50, 2s.; 100, 3s. 6d.; post free. 
—HARKNESS A SONS, Orange Nursery, Betlale._ 

ASTERS! ASTERS!! In grand variety. 

Truffautt’s Paeony Perfection, Dwan Chrysanthemum, 
Washington (new), Victoria Improved, and Harkness’ prize 
quilled, in splendid colours. Same strains as supplied for 
many yoars past, which have been so highly satisfactory ; 50, 
2s. 3d.; 100, 3s. 9d.; carriage paid.-HARKNESS and SONS, 
Orange Nurseries. Bedale. 

"DERILLA NANKINENSIS.—Distinct & very 

ornamental plant, useful for lines and massing In flower 
gardens, leaves dark reddish Mulberry ; 12 plants. Is. 6d.; 24, 
2s. 6d. ; free to any address. HARKNESS 4 SONS, Bedale. 

Sonnier-flowering Cttrysanthenons. 

EVERYDODY’S FLOWER. 

Will grow and bloom and stand the winter in the open 
garden. We have 20 distinct varieties in the following 
colours: white, crimson, cream, purple, yellow, red. blush, 
orange, maroon, etc., and will send 12 plants, including 
Madame C. Desgrange (the summer flowering Japanese 
varieties), for 3s.; 24, 5s. 6d.; post free 

HARKNESS SONS, 

GRANGE NURSERY, BEDALE 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

rjJBRANIUMS, strong cuttings, all colours : 

Mrs. Strutt, Lizard, Fille dc l’Honneur, Mrs. Sklpworth, 
Chas. Smith, Lady Sheftleld, Aurora, Marie Lemoine, Mrs. 
Leavers, Madame A. Baltet, one of each, post free, Is. P.O. 

PELARGONIUMS, splendid cuttings, very 

strong: Picturata. Triwnphe de St. Mande, Merrimac, 
Scarlet Gem, Mabel, Rosy Gem. Kingston Beauty, Bertie 
Boycs, Digby, Grand Duchess of Bedford, one of each, poet 
free. Is. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS, 10 strong, well- 

^ rooted plants, best varieties, all colours, post free, Is. P.O. 

pOLEUS, 10 strong, well-rooted plants, best 

^ varieties, all shades, jxjst free Is. P.O. 

T OBELI A, Emperor William, improved, 12 

strong plant* f ., r la. ; 25 for 2s. 

Catalogue Post Free 1 Stamp. 

•THE two grandest crimson Zonal Geraniums 

S’t't sent out are Dr. Orton (single) and Circe (double). 
Two first-class certificates. GEORGE BOYES and Co. will 
send one strong and well-rooted riant of each, post free, la 6<L 
P.O. .Stock limited. 

flEORGE BOYES and CO. have 20,000 of 

'J Pearson’s magnificent Zonal Geraniums, well-established 
autumn struck plnnts. We offer the following 10 varieties for 
3s. box, and post free : Gertrude, F. Hughes, Rosa Bonheur, 
Lady’ Eva CampbeU, Aurora, Wonderful, Madame A. Baltet, 
Mrs. Skipworth, Olive Carr, Mrs. Leavers. The 10 varieties 
post free 3s. - GEORGE BOYES and Co., Nurserymen and 
Florists, Aylestonc Park, Leicester. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 


TJANSIES, Scotch varieties, magnificent collec- 

tion. New Rose or Pansy Catalogues for a penny stamp. 
-GEORGE TEMPLETON, Rose Merchan t, Pr estwick, N B. 

THE SCARLET CLEMATIS (C. coccinea), a 

-L truly charming novelty either for climbing up trellis or 
scrambling over rockwork, perfectly hardy. Tnis should be 
planted by dozens in every garden; nrice Is. 6d. each, 3 for 4s., 
6 for 7s. 6d., 12 for 13s. 6d.-HOOPER4 CO., Covent Garden, 
London. 

H olly for hedges, 12 to 15 in., 25s. ; 15 

to 18 in., 35s.; 18 to 24 in., 50s. per 100. Forest list con¬ 
taining heights and prices of well-grown Quick, Ash, Larch, 
Spruce, Pines, Oaks, Underwood, etc., free. -RICHARD 
SMITH 4 CO.. Nurserymen and Seed Merchan ts, Worcester. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Capital roots,4s. per 100. 

fcj List containing descriptions of the best sorts, free.— 
RICHARD SMITH 4 CO., Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, 

Worcester. 

TOMATOES.—Fine plants, Early Dwarf, Red 

Conqueror, and Hathaway’s “ Excelsior,” all proved 
varieties Is. 6d. per doz., post free. -AMATEUR, The Lodge, 
Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. 


120 Plants for 5s. 

WILLIAM BADMAN offera his 5s. box of 

"Y plants, containing 60 Geraniums of sorts, 10 blue 
Lobelia, 10 Fuchsias, 10blue Ageratums, 10 j’ellow Calceolaria, 
10 scarlet Tropseolum, 10 sweet Heliotrope. All well rooted, 
and sure to give satisfaction. Half the above for 2s. 6(1 ; 
post free 3d. and 6d. extra. P O O. on Gravesend with ordfer. 
—Cemetery’ Nurs ery, Gravesend. _ • 

KA fWin DAHLIAS.—Catalogues on appli- 

cation.—KELWAY and SON, Langport, 

Somersetfhltf. 


WORTH KNOWING. 

WBjSLT? 

Why, that all Diants sent out by us are guaranteed to rive 
satisfaction ; if not found so, money at once returned. The 
undermentioned plants are all selected from a large number 
of varieties, and will be found the best in each class. 

4 Splendid new Fuchsias, raised by Mr. G. Fry : Mr. Glud- 
stone, Mrs. Langtry, Mr. Fawcett, and White Unique, 
2s. each ; the set, 7s. See catalogue. 

12 Best single and double Fuchsias, Including Mrs. Bundle 
and Ethel Fry, the best double white, 3a. 2d. 

12 ditto, from store pots, well rooted, 2a. 2d. 

50 ditto, from single pots, 10s. : 25, 5s. 6d. 

12 Best single Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 9d. 

12 Best double ditto, 3s. 9d. 

12 Best double Ivy-leaf ditto, Inoluding Jeanne d’Arc, the 
best new double white, 4s. 

6 Beautiful Lantanas, Is. Sd. 

12 Lobelia Improved magnifica, grand bedder, la. 3d. 

12 ditto White Queen, best white, la. 3d. 

6 of George's new Abuftilona, 3s. 6d 
12 Select ditto, 3s. 6d. 

12 Nicotians afflnis, easy to grow, sweet scented, free growing 
everyone’s plant, 2s. 4<L 

3 each Musk, Harrison’s Variegated, and Giant, la 2d. 

12 Begonias, dry tubes from Laing's strain, 3a. 6d.; large do., 
4a. 6d. 

12 Tropasolum Fireball, Bcarlet climber, Is. 6<L 
12 Best named fringed and striped Petunias, 4s. 2d. 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 2d. and la. Ed- 
12 Single Petunia nans coinpacta, only 6 inches high, fret 
flowering, 2s. 2d. 

12 ditto, hybridised with the best double (we anticipate roil* 
beautiful varieties). 2s. 6d. 

12 Ageratums in four best dwarf varieties, Is. 2d. 

12 Cuttings of the beautiful new single Chrysanthemum. 

12 Choice Chrysanthemums, ?s. 2d. ; rooted cuttings, 2s, 2d. 
12 Best summer flowering Chrysanthemums, 4a.; rooted cut 
tings, 2s. 2d. 

3 Most distinct Heliotropes. White Lady, President GarfitM, 
and Swanley Giant, Is. 2d. 

1 Pair of White Clove Carnation, la. 2d. 

6 Blue Marguerites, Is. 4<L 
12 Beautiful single Dahlias, dry tubers, 3s. 6<L 
12 ditto, from seed-pen, ready to pot on, Is. 6d. 

12 Best double show and fancy, 3a. 2d. 

6 Best Pompone Dahlias, Is. 8cL 

All free for cash with order. P.O.O. payable Loampit Yale 
Catalogue free. 


JONES & NORTH, 

HOPE NURSERY, LEWISHAM. 


IF YOU WISH TO EXCEL IN 
HORTICULTURE USE 

DANIELS’ 

EUREKA MANURE, 

or Oonoentrated Essence of Plant Life. 

ODOURLESS, ECONOMICAL, AND 
EFFICIENT. 

In.packages. Is., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. each, with complfU 
directions for use and carriage paid to any address. 


Evidence of Quality from Well-known 
Gardeners 

From WILLIAM EARLY, Ilford. Nov. 8th.-“Ynar 
EUREKA MANURE proved upon trial an excellent aid » 
pot-grown plants." 

From D. T. FISH, The Gardens, Hardwick, Buy Sfc 
Edmunds, Nov. 8th.-" Your EUREKA MANURE has t* 
merit of being cleanly, safe, and powerful, and seems oc* 
siderably to benefit all the plants aud crops to wb ch it '• 
applied.” 

. SOLD ONLY BY 

DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Warehouse, 
N ORW ICH._ 

F ERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, an 

Somerset Best time to plant. Instruction book <1 
making rockery, planting Ferns, etc., with each 5*. order:J 
named varieties, 6s. per 125; parcel post, 30 good plants. & (L 
Two choice FILMY FERNS (Hyiuenoiihyllum 
and uniinterale), 2s. per foot, free. 1,000 varieties. British, »*! 
Exotic Ferns. Catalogues, 2d. Established 25 years 
GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, Devo n. 

H UGHES, Gardener, Wilmslow, can snppi 

the new Evergreen Edging Plant for Garden Walks i 
Id. per yard. Sample, four st amps. 


WORTH KNOWING.—How to grow O 

" Y flowers, etc., without clubbing, 12 stamps.— HVGHEl 


clubbing, 

Gardener, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

fJLD- FASH ION ED, Green-edged AUl 

CULAS (General Neil). One strong plant in bloom fw 
for 13 stamps; cheaper by the dozen.—POPE 4 SONS. 
Norton. Birmingham. __ 

TIED DING PLANTS—BEDDING PLANTS 

B —Yellow Calceolarias from stoves, 5e. per 100. 40 H 
1,000; dark do., 10s. per 100; Lobelias and Ageratums'XL 
3s. and 4s. ]>er 100; Geraniums, bedding zonal*, in ran* 
2s. 6d. dozen, 15s. per 100; Violns and lading Pon*ki 
distinct colours to name, 8s. i>er 100. Many thousand* <r 
sale. Catalogue of these and other bedding plants free fj 
two stamps.—WM. CLEBRAN 4 SON, Oldfield Non-q 
Altrincham 

rjAULIFLOWEU PLANT,s7 vevy line. 

'J London, Erfurt Walcheren, Autumn Giant, andErii 
50 for la. or 100 for Is. 9cL, poet free.—” AMATEUR. 
Lodge, Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham._ 

PANSIES.—100, well-rooted, autumn trad 

planted plants from open ground, post free, 3a. la ri 
separate varieties, or three Repara to colours for beddtr 
4k»Wrwl -J. W GALVIN, Nurseries, Roscommon 

Original from 
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GARDEN EYG IL L USX RATED 


Plants healthy aijd well-grown ; the choicest varieties sent 
' in the following collections, selected hy 

HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

MAI DA VALE, LONDON. 


Quarter, half-dor., or 100 may be had at the same ow rate. 

10,000 CALADIUMS. 

Our magnificent collection, suited for exhibition and decora¬ 
tion of rooms and dinner tables. The colouring of the leaves 
of this group are of rare and exquisite beauty. 12 varieties, 
6s.; stronger, 12s.; and to include the golden-leaved varie¬ 
ties in the collection, 18s. and 21s. per doz.; Is. extra for 
box; 70 varieties, choice, 84s. 

100 STOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
(young plants), in 50 varietios, 42s.; 

100 varieties, 63s. 

12 choice Dracaenas, 6s. to 21s. I 12 Alooasins, 6s., 12s. 

12 „ Marontas, 6s., 9s. 12 choice Ferns, 4s., 6s., 12s. 

12 „ Palms, 6s. to 21s. 113 ,, Mosses, 4s. 

12 „ Abutilons, 6a, 9s. 12 Maiden-hair Ferns for cut 

12 „ Orchids, for cool or ting, 9s., 12s. ; smaller, 6s. 
warm house, 21s., 42a. | 12 Hardy Ferns, 3s., 6s., 9s. 

100 GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ALPINES, Ac., in 50 and 100 varieties, 

21s., 30s., 40s. 

12 Hardy Aquatics (water I 12 Delphiniums. Hollyhocks, 
plants), 9s. | Double Potentillas, 6s., 9s. 

The fAlousituj maybe sent per Parcels Poet fret. 


12 choice Gloxinias, 6s., 10s. 6d. 

12 „ Begonias, 6s., 12s. 

12 „ Gesneras, 2s. 6d. 

12 ,. Gladiolus, 4s , 6s. 

12 Petunias, choice mixed, 
la fi»L 

12 Petunias, double fringed 
flowers, is. 

12 Achimenes, Is. 6d, or 6 
each in 12 sorts, 7s. 

12 Dahlias, exhibition. Pom- 
pone, or singlo flowered, 3s. 

12 Chrysanthemums, exhibi¬ 
tion, Japanese or summer 
flowering, 3s. 

12 Tree or perpetual flowering 

choice, 6s. 

Pelargoniums in various sections, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d. doz. (see 
sorts in Catalogue of cheap offers, sent per post on applica- 

NEW GOLDEN 8PERGULA, tho most beautiful golden 
carpet bedding plant for edging and small beds, ribbon lines, 
*c . hardy, of free quick growth, forin ng a carpet of gold 
quickly, 6tL each, 50 plants 20s., 100 for 30s. 


12 Fuchsias, first quality, 3s. 

12 choice Pansies and Violas, 
Is. fid . 6s. 6d. the 100. 

12 Auriculas, Cs. 

13 Ranunculus, choicest strain 
Is. 6d. 

12 Alternanthora in sorts, 
Is. 6d . 2s. 

12 choice Salvias, 2s. 6d. 

12 Marguerites, white and yel¬ 
low, §s. 6d. 

12 Pelargonium Henry Ja¬ 
coby, deep red, 2s. 6d. 

12 double Tuberose the Pearl, 
4s. 


flERANIUMSof sterling merit.—50 plants in 

y 50 varieties, 10s.: 25, 6s. ; 12. 3s. ; 12 varieties for winter 
blooming, 4s.; 6, 2s. 3d. ; cuttings half prico 

TVTEW FUCHSIAS, 1888, now ready.—Beauty 

of Cliffe Hall, Ley's Rival, Mrs. Bright, Mrs. King, 
Hamet Lye, Thomas King. These are grand additions ; the 
fet 4s.. Is. each. I can also supply the new Fuchsias Presi¬ 
dent, Magnum Bonum, and Mrs. Rundle, 9d. ; the 3, Is. 6d. 
12 choice Double, 2s. 6d. ; 12 Choice Single, 2s. 6d.; cuttings 

"pORGET-ME-NOT.—The variety here offered 

” blooms from May till November; intense blue, very 
large truss, thrives best in a shady position on a heavy soil 
where nothing else will thrive. 2s. 6d. dozen ; 6, Is. 6d 

■yERBENA, Ice Plant, Ageratum, Iresine, 

“ Lindeni, Coleus new kinds, Lobelia best dark blue, sum¬ 
mer flowering Chrysanthemums, Is. 6d. dozen. 

MEW DOUBLE NASTURTIUM, now ready, 

as double as a Rose. No amateur should be without 
this charming plant. Three plants, Is.; 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

"IUTARGUERITES, Blue, Yeilow, and YVhite, 

u± fine varieties, 3s. dozen ; 6. Is. 9d. ; 3, Is, Heliotropes 
Garfield. White Lady, and other choice sorts, 2s. 6d. dozen ; 6, 
Is. 6d. ; 3, la—J. JAMES, Florist , Sou th Knighton, Leicester. 

New and Choice Geraniums and Fuchsias. 

12 Choice double Geraniums for.2s. 

12 Choice single ditto for.3s. 

Selected from a grand collection that was awarded a First- 
cfca* Certificate at the South London Horticultural Show. 

12 New and choice Fuchsias for.4s. 

Including the grand new doubles. Phenomenal, Ethel Fry, 
Milne Edwards, Mrs. O. Randle, M&<mum Bonum, single, &c. 

_ Smt post free by 

J. PEYTON, CHAMPION HILL NURSERY, GROVE 
VALE , DUL WICH, 3 .E. 


NEW ROSES FOR 1884 . 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co, 

(LIMITED) 

ARE NOW ISSUING THEIR 

SPRING CATALOGUE, 

Which will be forwarded free on application. It 
comprises a selection of the best 


English & French Roses, 

A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, 
T j*- riot i e8 suitable for spring planting; also 
CLEMATIS, Bedding and Herbaceous Plants. 




Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Go., Ld. t 

KING’S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


RICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

X . t h* t fche 7. are , constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they wul be nappy to supply 
any lad^or gentleman with particulars, &c.-8t. John's Nur- 

Google 


P ANSY CLOTH OF GOLD.—The most perpe¬ 
tual bloomer, fine plants flowering now, is decidedly the 
best yellow bedder, Is. 2<L doz., Cs. 100, free. - HENRY 
GODFREY, Stonrbridge. _ _ 


OHOYV and FANCY PANSIES, specially 

D selected for exhibition, 2s. 6<l. doz. to name, free.— 
HENRY GOD FREY, Stourbridge . 


A NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, very line 

■G. plants, 16s. 100, 2s. 6d. doz.; 4 sample plants, Is. free.— 
HENRY GODFREY, 8tourbridge._ 

"ROUBLE SUNFLOWER, hardy perennial, 

•*-' very showy, and particularly useful for cut bloom, nice 

S lants, three plants Is., twelve 3s.—H. GODFREY, Stour- 
rldge._ 


A URIC ULAS coming into bloom, seifs, alpine, 

and show varieties, good plants; seifs and alpines 3s. to 
6s. doz., show varieties from 12s. doz.—H. GODFREY, StoilK 
bridge 


pOLEUS. —12 choicest and most distinct 

varieties. Is.; 24 varieties, Is. 9d. Strong, well-rooted 
plants.- HY. GODFREY, Stourbridge. 


pUCHARIS AMAZONICA, the Church Lil 

■Ll good bulbs, 9s., 12s., and 15s. doz.; extra selected, li 
doz.-HY. GODFREY, Stourbridge. 


DINGLE DAHLIAS, all the best-named varie 

^ ties, from 3s. doz. Strong, well-hardened plants. Send 

Id. stamp f«>r 1 i-t. HY. G<)D_FRF.Y,_Kt<>urbri_dge. _ 


HI a iris & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 


•ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

-L« cheap : from 10 inches to 15 inches high ; strong plants, 
will soon bloom ; Isabella Sprunt, Souvenir d Elise, Marochal 
Niel, Cheshunt Hybrid, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new 
Rose), the five for 2s. 6d., or per dozen 5s., free.—MAIRIS 
tt (JO., Weeton-in-Qordano, Bristol. _ 


“FERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden- 

hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchsi- 
oides and Snowflake, and six Begonias, with beautifully 
marked leaves, 2 h. 6d., free.—MA1RIS & CO., Weston-in- 
Gord ano, Bris tol.__ 


•PHE beautiful Fern, Davallia Novre-Zealandiae, 

■L two Begonia fuchaioides, one Trad esc antia, and one Ly¬ 
copodium, both beautifully variegated ; two Coleus (best 1882 
varieties), and one Maiden-hair Fern, the 8 plants, 2s. 6tl., 
free, less than half usual price.—MAlRlS & CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol._ 


pNE FARLEYENSE, the most lovely Fern 

YJ that grows, one sweet-scented Jasmine Sumbac. two 
Begonias, coming into flower, one Tradescantia and one 
Lycopodium, both beautifully variegated. The six plants, 
correctly named. 2s. 6d., free. MAIKlS and CO., Weston-in- 
Gordan o, Bristol._ 

"DEGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 

U Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden-hair 
Ferns, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
plants, free, 2s. 6<L— MATRIS & CO., Wcston-in-Gordano, 
Bristol._ _ 

rPHE NEW IMPATIENS SULTANI.—Two 

■L of these lovely new plants coming into flower, and five 
cool Greenhouse Ferns, 4 named varieties; the 7 plants free 
for 2s. 6d.—MAIRIS and CO^Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol._ 

HR AND DISPLAY of SINGLE DAHLIAS, 

YJ 3s. 24, for early blooming, very strong transplanted, in¬ 
cluding Cactus, free for 3a.—MALRIS and CO., Weston-in- 
Oo rdano, Bristol. _ 


GEMS FOR THE LOVERS OF 

HARDY PERENNIALS. 

All the following and many others 3d. per 
packet, free. 

TJRYAS OCTOPETALA ; Stenactis speciosa ; 

-Lf Primula rosea and cortusoides; Aquilegia Skinneri, Cali¬ 
fornia ; Durandi and others; Geum montanum ; Gypsophila 
paniculata ; Statice taturica ; Anemone sylvestris, Pulsatilla, 
narcissiflora, sulphurea, alpina, and others ; Centaurea mon- 
tana ; Sedum, many sorts; Astrantia major; Iberis Gibral- 
tarica; Campanula barbata turbinata, nobilis alba, grandlflora 
pyramidalis, and others; Scabiosa alpina and cuucasica; 
Geum reptans; Aster turbinellus; Oxalis tropwoloides, valdi- 
viana, and ttoribunda rosea; Gaillardia lanceolata; Paparer 
oricntalis (bractcatum), croceum and alpinum; Hypericum 
calycinum and patulum; Allium azureum; Chionodoxa 
Luciliio; Thalictrum of sorts, and very many others. Twelve 
varieties, my own selection, 2s. 6tL ; one hundred packets, all 
different, 20e.-C. KILMISTER, F.R.H.S., North Stroet, 
Brighton._ __ 


ARTICHOKES.—Fine plants, Giant French 

Green Globe, for early fruiting, 5s. dozen, 25s. hundred, 
carriage paid.—EDWARD LEIGH, Dunsfold, Godaiming. 

pARRIAGE PAID, 3d. each, well-rooted 

YJ plants Herbs, savoury, medicinal, and aromatic: 
Tarragon, Chervil, Golden, Purslane, Skirret, Lemon and 
Winter Thyme, Winter Savory, Marjoram, Fennel, Dill, 
Cumin, Hyssop, Chives, Burnet, Balm, Fern-leaved Parsley, 
Witloof, Garden 8orrel, Coriander, Basil, Sage, Cincus, Rose 
Camp on, Evening Primrose, Sweet Gale, St. John's Wort, 
Yalerien, Vervain, Mallow, Marvel of Peru, French Lavender, 
Chamomile, Rosemary, Wormwood, Horehound, and Fever- 
f ew.-ED WARD LEIGH, “ ' ~ ~ 

ming. 


:, Wrotham Farm, Dimsfold, Godal- 


jfYARRIAGE PAID, fine autumn-sown plants. 

YJ —Cauliflowers, Veitch's Autumn Giant ana Early 
Walcheren, 3s. 120: Cabbage, Enfield, Rainham, Wheeler's 
Imperial, Filder, Vanack, Daniels' Defiance, Erfurt, Early 
York, Battersea. Cattell’s Reliance, &c., Is. 3d 120; Lettuce, 
(Siant Brown, Bath Cos, Brown Cabbage, Winter Passion 
Cabbage Lettuce; Onions, Giant Rocca, Zittau, Nocera Silver, 
and Lisbon White ; Kale, Green Curled Scotch and Thousand 
Head; Purple Broccoli and Aigburth Brussels Sprouts, Is. 3d. 
120, well packed, for cash with order.—EDWARD LEIGH, 
Wrotham Farm, Dunsfold, Godaiming._ 


Queen, Vanack, Wheeler's Imperial, sc., at 3«. 1,200, in any 
quantity, well packed. — EDWARD LEIGH, Dunsfold, 
Godaiming. If .14.- I/iw quotation for very large quantities. 


BEDDING PLANTS, &c., FROM 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 

jggp® Acknowledged by all the best bedding plants Bent out. 
All well-rooted strong transplanted plants. 

COLLINS BROST & GABRIEL, 

39, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

DEDDING PLANTS, Ageratum, dwarf, light 

“blue, very fine; Altemanthcras of sorts. Calceolarias, 
Heliotropes, Iresine, Marigold, Mimulus Verbenas, Coleus 
Verschaffettii, or mixed Fuchsia, Meseinbryantheinum for 
carpet bedding. Any of above Is. per doz., 7s. per 100 
Catalogue free. _ 

DEPDINU PLANTS.—See remarks above.— 

Amaranthus ruber, Lobelia (Emperor William), etc • 
dwarf Nasturtiums, king of scarlet, also yellow, Perilla nan- 
kmensis, Zinnia, double mixed Tagetes pumila, Phlox 
Drummondii, mixed, Petunias, mixed. All above 9d uer 
doz., 4s. 6d. perJOO. 

"DEDDING PLANTS.—100 Assorted, 5s. and 

■ L> 7s. per 100. Aster Dwarf Crysantheraum, mixed; ditto 
Pseny-flowered, mixed; Stock, large-flowered Ten-week, 
mixed, from our own noted Btraln, Is. per dozen. 6s. per 100. 
Pyrethrum Golden Feather, very' strong bushy plants. 2s and 
:4s. per 100; 500, 9s.; 1,000, 17s. 

DEDDING PLANTS.—Established in Pots.* 

•D Strong market Btuff. Ageratum, dwarf blue; Calceo¬ 
laria (Golden Gem), Coleus, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotrope, 
Iresine, Lobelia (Emperor William), etc.; Meseinbryantheinum 
Variegatum, Mimulus, Petunias, Verbenas, etc., 2s. 6d per 
dozen, 20s. per 100. 

ITARDY PERENNIALS. —Catalogue now 

-LL ready, containing a select list of hardy border and rock 
plants, also Dahlias, Gladiolus, etc. Write for a copy before 
ordering elsewhere. (Only a few copies le ft.) 

CJEEDS FOR ROCKERIES, &c.—12 packets 

D seeds suitable for rockeries, 2s. 6d.; 6 packets, Is. 3d. ; 
sweet-scented flowers for flower borders, 12 packets, 2s. ; 
6 packets, Is. 3d.; 12 packets hardy perennials for flower 
borders, 2s. 6d.; 6 packets. Is. 3d.; 12 packets wsthetic 
flowers with_true aesthetic names. Is. 2d. 

"DUHITE FLOWERS for Bouquets, &c.—12 

Y" packets white flowers for cutting, 2s. 6d.; 6 packets, 
Is. 6d.; 12 packets new and showy annuals, 3s.; 6 packets, 
Is. 6d.; 12 packets choice florists'flowers, including Calceolaria, 
Cineraria, Primula, &c., 7s. 6d., 6 packets, 4s. 

CJEEDS OF -EVERLASTING and Ornamental 

D Grasses.—Everlasting flowers, 15 packets, 3s.; 10 packets, 
2s.; 6 packets, Is. 3d. Ornamental Grasses for winter bouquets, 
&.C., 12 .packets, 2s.; 6 packets. Is. 3d. All the above collec¬ 
tions are arranged with care and contain a very liberal 
supply of seeds or the finest quality. 

GLADIOLUS BRENCHLEYENSlS, brilliant 

Y8 scarlet, very showy variety, will grow in any garden, 
very large roots, Is. doz.; 4s. 100; very cheap, surplus 
stock 

GLADIOLUS GAN DAVE NSIS. Ch^ic'e 

Y8 French Hybrids. 12 in 12 distinct and showy varieties, 
3s. 6d. and 5s. fid. ; 3 each of 12 varieties for 10s. All are 
selecte d, strong, flowering roots, and sure to please. _ 

T ESTIMONIALS from the Queen’s Head 

Gardener, Nobility, Clergy, and others constantly re¬ 
ceived. It is easy for a firm to say testimonials “ constantly 
received," but we will, on application, forward 100 recently 
received unsolicited testimonials, with name and address of 
senders._ 

DRONZE MEDAL awarded to us for collection 

■D of hardy cut flowers by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
London, spring, 1884. Certificate awarded to us by the Royal 
Botanic Society, London, spring 1884, for collection of hardy 
cut flowers—COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, 39, Water loo- 
road, London, S.E. 8ee above. 

DEACHEY’S GREENHOUSE PLANTS.— 

-LJ Fuchsias, 12 best double and single, named, 2s. 6d.: very 
Htrong, 4s. fid. Six new Lninmensis (Edelweiss), finest double 
whites. J Rousseau, General Lapassct, &c., 2s. 6d.: 6 Abuti¬ 
lons, distinct, 2s. fid.; 6 fine seedling Begonias, 2s. 6d.; 6 
distinct Salvias, 2s.; 6 Ferns, distinct, 3s.; 12 finest double 
and single Geraniums, named, 4s. 6d.; 6 Pearson's new, 4s. 6d.; 
6 distinct scented Geraniums, 2s. 6d.; Arum Lilies, 9d. and 
Is. each; two double Tropieelums, Is. 2d.; catalogue.—R. W. 
BEACHEY, Kingskerewell, Devonshire. 

B EACHEY’S GARDEN AND BEDDING 

PLANTS.—Herbaceous Phloxes, best named, 3s. dozen; 
double Pyrethrums, best named, 6s. dozen; Rock plants, 3s. 
dozen; six Lobelia Queen Victoria, dazzling scarlet, 2s. ; 
six Campanula pereicilolia, pure white. Is. 6d.; six Anemone 
japonica. white and pink, 2s.; Canterbury Bells, strong, 2s. 
dozen; Asters, Dianthus diivdematus, Dianthus Heddewigi, 
Everlastings, blue Lobelia, Tcn-wock Stock, Golden Feather, 
7d. dozen, free; catalogue.—R. W. BEACHEY, Kingskers- 
well, Devon.__ __ 

qWEET VIOLETS.—New York, best double 

Violet, 2s. 6cl. dozen. De Parme finest double lavender; 
Belle de Chatcnay, double white, 4d. each, 3s. 6d. dozen; 
plant now —R. W. BEACHEY, Kingskerswell._ 

DEACHEY’S PANSIES.—20,000, all best, new 

•D and old. Twelve superb show and fancy, named, 3a. 6d., 
free; seed. Is. packet. Catalogue. —R. W. BEACHEY, 
Kin gskerew ell, Devo nshire._ 

•DEACHEY’S POLYANTHUS.—Real giants 

•D WTiite, yellow, crimson, laced. &c.; good blooming 
plants, 2s. 6tl. dozen; extra large. 3s. fid. dozen. Seed, white, 
yellow, laced. Is. packet Mixed, all colours, finest quality, 
6d. and Is.—Kingskerswell, Devonshire. ___ _ 


"DEACHEY’S CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Cut- 

•D tings, splendid collection, Incurved, Japanese, Pompone, 
Is. 2d. dozen; rooted plants, 2s. 6d. dozen, free.— It. W. 
BEA C HEY, Kingskerewell, Devonshire. _ 

QTRONG PLANTS, GERANIUMS, mixed, 

O Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100. Wye Valley Ferns, 7s. 6d. 100; 
4s., 50; 2s. 6d., 25; Primroses, 4s. 100, free — ATCHI80N, 
Tyersall, 8t. Briavel, Colefonl._ 


Digitized by 


•"TIFFANY AND SCRIM, for protecting trait 

J- Trees and Greenhouse Shading, from 2d. per yard; 
Tanned Netting in all widths at wholesale prices; Russian 
Mats of every description at reduced prices; and Raffia fibre. 
Prioe list on application.—J. BLACKBURN $ SONS, 4 & 5, 
Worpuvond Street, London, R.C. 
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RYDER'S 

SPECIALITIES. 

TERMS AND PARTICULARS.—Every arti- 

I ole in this column is sent most carefully packed and 
carriage free. Remittances per postal order ; small amounts 
in threepenny stamps. We have already this season sent 
thousands of plants to all parts with general satisfaction. 
Kindly read all down this special column. 

ft NEW FUCHSIAS OF 1883 for 3s. 9d. ; Six 

G Few Fuchsias of 1882 for 2s. Unusually good and well 
rooted, distinct, and most carefully named. Sure to give 
satisfaction. 12 splendid Fuchsias from our general collection 
for 2s. 6d., including superb singles and doubles; or this col¬ 
lection of 24 varieties for 7s. 9d. 

TP AIR MAIDS OF FRANCE, or Double White 

L Bachelor's Button (Ranunculus aconitifoliusplenus), one 
of the prettiest old-fashioned hardy flowers. The small, double 
white flowers are most exquisitely formed and are produced 
in great profusion; will succeed say where, and is an ornament 
to any flower garden. Flowers quite in place in choicest 
bouquet. Good roots. Is. 6d. per pair; 6 for 4s. Delphiniums, 
superb seedling varieties, superior to many of the named 
kinds \ spikes of bloom, 1| feet to 2 feet, and are described by 
an eminent florist as the noblest of hardy plants; good plants, 
per dozen, 3s. 6d. 

THE PREMIER PRIMULA.—A mixture of 

-1- all the loveliest shades, the best packet in the trade, Is. 

A trial packet containing 40 seeds for 6d. Cineraria, 6d. ; 
Calceolaria, 6d. ; Cyclamen, 6d. Those who desire to grow 
perfect flowers should secure our fine strains. 

i o Superb fancy pansies, in 12 

■LA separate and distinct named kinds, tor 3s. Unusually 
good, probably the finest plants in the trade; prize kinds. 

TV/T ARGUE RITES.—Six choice named varie- 

TY-L ties for 2s., or six naira for 3s. 6d./Including the large 
white and the favourite sulphur-yellow so jmpular In London 
this season. These popular flowers are easily grown. Full 
notes in Catalogue. Good, well-rooted plants. 

CUX BEAUTIFUL GREENHOUSE FERNS, 

^ in six choice-named kinds, for 2a 6d., 12 for 4s. 6d., in¬ 
cluding Maiden-hair. We pack these tb come very Bafely and 
fresh. Six Greenhouse Mosses for 2s. 6d. (Selaginellos), dis¬ 
tinct ; carefully named. 

"MTPHETOS. — New pure white Geranium. 

J-Y Bears immense trusses. Was sent out last year at 2s. 6d. 
per plant, now offered by us at 9d. per plant. We shall be 
most pleased to select 12 choice Zonal Geraniums from our 
collection for 3s.; all separate and distinct named kinds. Six 
superb named double Geraniums for Is. 9d. 

T)OUBLE PYRETHRUMS. — Among the 

■L' finest of all hardy plants. Flowers produced all sum¬ 
mer outside equal to the choicest Chrysanthemums. Six 
select named kinds for 2s. Ski.; 12 for 5s. 6a. The colours are 
most beautiful, embracing pure white, blush, lavendor, pink, 
deep crimson, Ac. 8ix Single Pyrethrums for 2s. 9d.; 12 for 
5s.6d.; various colours excelling many of the named kinds. We 
can recommend no hardy plants with such confidence as these 

T OBELIA CRYSTAL PALACE COMPACTA. 

-LI Very good plants of this excellent variety, so neat for 
bedding, per 50, 5s.: per 100, 10s. The plants are well rooted 
and in capital condition. Carefully packed In baskets, and, 
like all other articles in this column, sent carriage free. 

ft JAPANESE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, choice 

G named kinds, most beautiful, for Is. 6d. ; 12 kinds for 
3a.; 12 splendid incurved Chrysanthemums for 3a.; 6 very fine 
Anemone Chnrsanthemums for la. 6d. ; 6 Reflcxed Chrysan¬ 
themums for 2s. (most beautiful decorative kinds); or we will 
select a dozen kinds (including renresentatives of all the above 
classes) for 3s; 6 fine out-door Chrysanthemums, to flower in 
August and September, for Is. 6u. Our Chrysanthemums 
arc ail most carefully named, and in the finest varieties. 

‘M’EVV GIANT MUSK(MoschatusGrandifiorus). 

Lv Flowers double tho size, growth twice as strong as Harri¬ 
son!. Certainly the finest Musk in existence ; a decided ac¬ 
quisition ; grows quickly and increases rapidly. Recommended 
with every confidence. Each 9d. ; Harrison's Musk 6d. per 
pair; new variegated Musk 4d. each. 

OINGLE DAHLIAS.—Mixed varieties, includ- 

^ ing all the colours. Good plants for immediate planting. 
Per doz. 2s. 6d.: 25 4s. 6d. These cannot be surpassed. Will 
make splendid display. 

THE DARKEST COLEUS knQwn is Othello, 

■L the brighest is Madame A. Goulet. These two and ten 
other superb named kinds; the dozen well-rooted plants for 

3b. 

"M’EW TROP/EOLUM for Greenhouse. Our 
Ll own introduction. A climber bearing immense quantities 
of rich crimson flowers of perfect sha])e. As our stock is small 
only this short notice can lie given. Plants 1 h. 6d. each. Our 
scarlet Tropseolum (Meteor) is most lovely Inside or outside. 
Nice plants, each 6d.; tho Double Tropmolum 6d. each. All 
these kinds are sold almost as fast as wc can propagate them 

I O HELIOTROPES for planting out in garden, 

•LA nicely rooted plants for 2s. 6 select named kinds for 

Is. €d. ; 12 for 2s. 6d. 

C»IX SCENTED-LEAVED GERANIUMS in 

six separate and distinct named kinds for 2s. 6d. Few 
amateurs know these charming varieties, so useful for bouquets, 
etc. 12 varieties for 4s. A very complete collection. 

"DOTENTILLAS.—Rare old-faahioned plants, 

•L quite hardy, easily grown. Should be in every garden. 

6 fine named kinds for 3s. 6 splendid named hardy Phlox for 
2s. 6d. Grand border plants. 

VARIOUS PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

* —The Basket Fuchsia. 4d. ; Pedlar's Basket, or, Mother 
of Thousands. 4«1.; Nertera Dopr?ssa. 6d.; Artillory Plant, 
6d. ; Nicotiana affinis, 9d. ; Passiflora, 4d. ; Begonia 
Metallica, 6d ; Calacanthus Coocinoa, 4d ; or this Collection 

of 8 plants for 3s. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

rfor the Greenhouse or Conservatory. 


A Catalogue of many hundreds of the finest Tuberous and 
other Begonias, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Abutilons, Lantanas, Salvias, Coleus, 
free for two stamps. The finest varieties raised by English 
and Continental florists are annually added. 

BEGON LAS, Tuberous. Our house of these last summer was 
the admiration of hundreds of visitors. The large flowers, 
brilliant and varied colours, and great number of large, 
well-grown plants all in bloom, produced an effect equalled 
by few, if any, collections in the kingdom. Twelve varieties 
to ame, 4s., 6s„ 9s., 12s„ 18s. Our prices for the various 
sorts are very low. Begonias, evergreen kinds, 4s. per 
dozeu to name.—W’M.GLIB RAN A SON, Oldfield Nursery. 
Altrincham. 

PELARGONIUM8 (show, fancy, or French), splendidly 
grown; clean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6s., 
9s., 12s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS (double and single). - As we buy the best varieties 
from all raisers evory year, we must have the best sorts 
procurable. Purchasers cannot buy better kinds. Many 
inferior sorts have been discarded. Twelve vars., 3«. : 
25 vars., 5e. 6d.; 50 vara., 10s.; 100 vara., 17s. 6d.; 100 in 20 
vara., 12s. 

ABUTILONS. LANTANAS, 8ALVIAS.-Beautiful Abuti¬ 
lons, 3s. per doz.; showy Lantanas, 2s. 6d. per doz.; Salvias, 
2s. 6d. per doz.: TropaDolums, 2s. 6d. per dozen, double and 
single.—WM. CLIBRAN A SON, Altrincham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (large flowered), POMPONES, 
JAPANESE GARDEN VARIETIES. Ac.-Our collection 
w as carefully gone through last year, and inferior varieties 
discarded. Any sorts now offered may be ordered Bafely, 
all l>eing good. The Japanese varieties have been greatly 
improved of late. Well-rooted plants in pots. Large- 
flowered Pompone or Anemone varieties (our selection), 
12 for 2s. 6d. ; 25 Boris, 4a . 6d.; 50 vara., 8s.: 100 vara., 15s. 
Garden Pompones, beautiful for summer bloom, 3s. 6d. per 
dozen; Japanese, 4s. per doz.—WM. CLIBRAN k SON, 
Altrincham. 

GERANIUMS for POT CULTURE.-What plant can an 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shades, so freely, 
bo continuously, be grown bo easily, and be so free from 
insect pests as Geraniums? A house here nearly all the 
year through is a blaze of colour, with huge trusses of 
splendid large flowers. We have one of the finest collec¬ 
tions, with the best old and new kinds, and can supply 12 
sorts single Geraniums to name for 4s. or 6s. • 25 for 7s. 6d. 
or lls-ToO for 12s. 6<L or 20s. Double and Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums in all the most beautiful kinds same prices. We 
offer a nice collection of Geraniums of all classes: Double. 
Ivy-leaf, single, tricolour, bicolour, and silver variegated 

- sorts; 50 plants for 21s. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN &. SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

In about 2,000 of the finest species and varieties of the best 
kinds for garden deooration. All lovely, some fragrant; may 
be grown without a greenhouse; will bloom this year: all 
named sorts of proved merit. Catalogue with all particulars 
for two stamps. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.-Many thousands well- 
rooted plants, last autumn layers, of the beautiful Show, 
Self, and Clove varieties, all named. Lovely fragrant 
flowers of rich and distinct colours, Selfs, Flakes, Bizarres, 
some broadly edged, others slightly pencilled, all lovely, 
fragrant, and useful in bouquets or gardens. Show varie¬ 
ties, 12s. per dozen pairs; 7s. per dozen plants; Self and 
Clove varieties, 9s. per dozen pairs ; 5s. per dozen plants. 
HOLLYHOCK SEEDLINGS from one of the best strains 
procurable, healthy, good plants, distinct and variod 
colours, showing noble spikes of lovely double flowers, 
amongst shrubs or as a background for a border, 4s. doz.; 
25 for 7s.-WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 

PYRETHRUMS, POTENTILLA8, DELPHINIUMS.-A 
trio of the finest border plants known, all colours, bright, 
distinct, showy, blooming freely, useful for cutting, grand 
for the garden, easily grown. Lovers of flowers only need 
to know them more to grow them in quantity. The finest 
sorts Pyrethrums, 5e. dozen ; Potentillas, 5s. dozen; Delphi¬ 
niums. 7s. 6d dozen; 12 of each, 15s. 

PHLOXE8. PENTSTEMONS, PANSIES-The gay and 
hardy Phlox, with its lovely flowers and fine spikes, strong 
two year clumps, 4s. 6d. dozen: smaller, 3e. dozen. The 
beantiful Pentstemon with its Gloxinia-like flowers, white, 

f ink, crimson, scarlet, purple, 3s. 6d. dozen. The charming 
’ansy, lovely in all its varieties, show sorts. 3s. dozen ; fancy 
varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; or 48 plants and chunps, 12 of each 
for 13s. 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS.—The finest 
kinds for the border or the rock garden. We offer (as may 
be seen from the catalogue) about 750 of the finest sorts, 
our aim being to discard the weedy and grow the fine 
varieties. We can offer suitable sorts for hot, cold, dry, 
damp, sunny, or shady positions. Various varieties, bloom¬ 
ing almost every month in the year, interesting and in¬ 
structive to the student from the diversity of form, Ac., and 
equally desirable to the lover of a gay garden for their 
beauty, 12 varieties, 4s.; 25 for 8s. 6d.; 50 for 17s. 6d.; 100 
varieties. 31s. 6d.; all named, distinct and fine. For other 
collections and other plants see Catalogue, free for two 
stamps. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN &. SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, 


QTOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

O STOVE AND GREENHOUSE FERNS.-Five large 
houses and various frames in our nuraery contain a fine col¬ 
lection of the most useful and showy plants in cultivation of 
these classes. Catalogues free for two stamps. 12 fine green¬ 
house plants, 68. nnd 9s.; 12 flue greenhouse ferns, 6s. and 9s ; 
12 fine stove plants, 6s , 9 b., 12s. ; 12 fine stove ferns, 6s„ 9s. 
These are exceptionally good value, equal to what are gene¬ 
rally b right at double the prioes.—WM. CLIBRAN A SON, 
Oldfield N urae ry, Altrincham 


TkAHLIAS, SHOW ; Dahlias, Fancy ; Dahlias, 

-Lf Bouquet; Dahlias, Bedding; Dahlias, Single.—Tho 
finest varieties of all raisers, plants all to name, thousands of 
roots and plants in stock, prices low. What lovely exhibition 
or garden flowers these are, and how useful the bouquet and 
single kinds for cutting. So easily grown ; indispensable for 
a gay garden in autumn. Catalogues free for two stamps 
Show, Fancy, Bedding, or Bouquet varieties, 3s. dozen; 50 
for 11s.; 100 for 20s • our selection. Single Dahlias, 4s. per 

<!ozfn.-WM. CUBllAN tHW, AKrlncW | 
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RYDER l SON 

SALE, MANCHESTER, 


JAMES L00MES’ 

NEW LIST OF PLANTS 

Now readv. Carefully packed, post free. 
GREVILLEA ROBUST A.-One of the prettiest and most 
durable table phnts in cultivation, Fem-like, 8d. each, 2 
for Is. 2d. 

CASTOR On PLANTS (8 varieties). 4 for Is. Id. 
PETUNIAS, Choice, Carter’s strain, 2s. per doz. 

8TOCKS, ten-week, finest imported large flowering, 24 for 
Is., 100 3s. 6d. 

ASTERS, German, Chinese, Victoria, Bettridge's, Ac., 24 
for la, 100 3s. 6d. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDII —From imported seed, mixed 
colours, 24 for la, 5u for Is. 9<L. 100 for 3s. Strong plant*. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.-Moore^scream. 4 for 
Is. 2d : Custard Marrow same price. 

HONESTY. 6 plants for Is. 2d. 

COTTON. Sea Island and Georgia, for greenhouse or winds* 
culture. 4 plants for Is. 

MUSK HARRI80NI. 6 for Is., 12 for la 8d. 

CORO N ILL A GLAUCA, BEGONIA RUCKERI, BE 
GONIA PARVlFLORA and FUCHSIOIDES, 3d. each. 

PASSION FLOWERS, good plants, blue, 9cL each, 2 for 
la 3d. 

EUPATORIUM RIPARIUM, 3 for la 
NICOTIANA AFFINI8, Scented Tobacco plant, 3 for Is 
SALVIAS—Heeri, dulcis, spleudens, angusti folia, Ac., 3 
strong plants la 

MARGUERITES (Paris Daisies), white. 12 for la 
BALSAMS, Cornelia and Rose flowered, from a lelect strain, 
8 for Is. 

ARTILLERY PLANTS, 3 for la ; these make splendid 
table plants. 

ACACIA Julibrissin (Silk tree). Fern-like. 3 for la 3d. 
TOMATOES, large r jd (good). 20 for la, 50 for 2a 
CANNAS, 9 varieties for 3s . 2 var., la 
TRADKSCANTIA (2 varieties), 4 for la 
BRYOPHYLLUM CALYCINUM.-Interesting plant; a 
leaf suspended in the air will produce young plants, la each. 
Thick ornamental foliage. 

VIOLETS (The Czar), extra strong plants Is 9d. per doz. ; 
theso are very floriferous. 

FUCHSIAS.—A grand eollection of 100 single and double 
varietiea My selection 2s. per doz. 12 good varieties, without 
names, la 6d. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, including the choicest exhibition 
varieties, 2s. per doz. : well-rooted plants for pots or garden. 
Amateurs will be satisfied with my selection. 

PHLOX, Perennial, strong rooted, in variety from a care 
fully selected collection, all colours, 3s. per doz., 6 for la 9d. 
These are most excellent for out bloom. 

COLEUS (80 varieties), now ready, good plants of my well 
known A 1 varieties, which for colour ana habit are unsur¬ 
passed, 2s. per doz., 6 for Is. 3d. 

GERANIUMS, for the conservatory or window, 6 varieties, 
good, 2s.. 12 3s. 6d. 

DAHLIAS, single and double varietiea from an unsurpassed 
strain of true florists' flowers, similar to those sent out last 
year. 6 of each 2s. 3d. 

VERONICA SALICIFOLIA, beautiful greenhouse variety, 
3 for Is. 

LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA, greenhouse shrub, winter 
flowering, 3 for la 

DIPLACU8 CALIFORNICU8, greenhou: e shrub, 3 for Is 
AMARANTHU8 8ALICIFOLIU8 and CA UDATUS. 4 
for Is. 

CAPSICUM, long red, 6 for Is. 

RIYINA HUMILI8, beautiful greenhouse plant, with 
currant-like red berries, most graceful, 6d. eaclL 
CRA88ULA COCCINEA, 3 for Is. 

AGERATUM, Blue G«-m, 2s. oer doz. 

IRESINE UNDENI, IRSSINE HERB8TI ALTERNAN- 
THERA MAGNIFICA, each 12 for Is. 

TOBACCO GRANDIFLORA, GLAUCA, k VIRGINIAN A 
6 for Is. 

MIMULU8, Queen's Prize (Carter's), very beautiful, large 
flowered, 3 for la 

VERBENAS, red, white, and blue, 4 of each colour, 3s. 
LOBELIA BLUE STONE, large plants, 12 for la. 6d.; 
smaller, 18 for la 

LOBELIA PUMILA MAGNIFICA (sameprice). 
LOBELIA PUMILA MAGNIFICA INORAMI. the New 
White from cuttings. This is the best White Lobelia out. 
Certificate R.H.8. 12j>lants from cuttings 3s. 

DIANTHUS HEDDEWIGI and DIANTHUS HEDDF, 
WIOI-DIADEMATUS, 12 for la 
GOLDEN FEATHER, fit for edging, 24 for la 6d. 
EVERLASTINGS.—Rhodanthe, Helichrysuni, Acroclinum 
24 for la: “Fireball" Helichrysuni, 12 for 9d. 

MARIGOLDS, French, choice, 12 for 9d. 

ICE PLANT, 12 for la, 24 for la 6d. 

TROPAiOLUM GRANDIFLORA "BRILLIANT" and 
TROPAIOLUM CANARIENSIS, good plants. 6 for 9d. 

SIX SHILLINGSWOR TH of the above sent on 
receipt of 5s.; THIRTEEN SHILLINGS- 
WORTH for 10s. 

No order under la can be executed. 

JAMES LOOMES, f.r.h.s.. 

The Nurseries, Whittlesey, near Peterboro’ 


IO PRIZE HOLLYHOCKS, 10s. ; 12 show 

■LA Carnations or Pico tees, 4s. ; 12 Pansies, fancy or show, 
2s. 6d.; all first-class exhibition varieties ;packing and carriage 
free, except Hollyhocks, free on raiL—K. MANN, Howden 
Dyke, Howden, E. Yorks. _ 

“Instantaneous Art of Never Forget- 

-I- ting" taught thoroughly by post. ANY BOOK MAS 
TEREI) IN ONE READING. Prospectus free. Opinions of 
Mr. R A. PROCTOR, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, from actual 
study of the tysUm. Prf. L018ETTK 37. New Oxford St.. W.C . 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of strong plants. 

^ Choice single Dahlias, all colours, mixed, la 3d. per 
dozen; Geraniums, best varieties. Is. 6*L per dozen ; Fuchsias. 
Mrs. Rundle included, 2s. dozen; 5 dozen of the above, 5a. 
free, with testimonials. — H. LOADER, Florist, 27, Kenthouse 
R oad, Sydenha m.__ 


Special Cheap Offer. 

fJALCEOLARIA GOLDEN GEM, very strong 

Lf plants, Gs. Tier 100, or 50s. per 1,000; Lobelia puruiii 
magniflea (true from cutting), 6a.; strong stuff, 2a 6d. per 
100, or 20 b. per 1,000. Terms cash with order.—G. ASHEN- 
DEN ami SQNS, Bat and Ball Nursery, Grave send. _ 

120 Bedding Plants for 5s. 

ASHENDEN & SONS offer their cheap 

^ • boxes of plants, containing 60 Geraniums, various 
colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf; 20 Blue Lobelia. 10 
Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Heliotropes, tor 5m , 
or 60 for 2 b. 6d. Post free 6d. and 9d. extra. P.O.O. with 
order. The above collections gave great satisfaction last yew. 
we receiving numerous testimonials.—Bat and B«U Nutwy, 

0p ‘ ,wwl Original from 
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HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING-. perience i* that you oan no more grow a plant 

_ * successfully in a pot in poor or worn-out soil 

than you can take a crop of corn or any other 
TREATMENT OF WINDOW PLANTS. cro P from the same soil ten years in succession 
The requirements for the successful manage- enriching. For stimulants, use 1 ounce 

ment of window plants are neither numerous Jv Peruvian Kua.no to three gallons of water, 
nor difficult; yet more disappointment and soapsuds or water with ammonia in it that has 
failures result than in any other branch of ^ en use< J for washln g hands are all good; or 
amateur gardening. One of the first require- * he *°P °f f™ 1 m each P 0 * ma y removed 
nients is a genuine love for plants, without th ? “®.P th °JJ roi P half an inch to one inch, 
which the many necessary little attentions are a 8 pr i uklmg of fine bone mesl (which can be had 
sure to be omitted, and the plants will suffer at a11 . “°” 8fcs L sho P s ) a PP\ ied » and then covered 
accordingly. It may be stated as a guiding with fresh soil. Resides, there are a good 
rule that the greater the care the greater the "? an y preparations of concentrated manures 
success. The majority of plants require all the that are good and easily applied. Plants in 
light it is possible to give them, with as much warm rooi ? s should be watered with water as 
sunshine as the position and the structure will warm as the temperature of the room, or a little 
admit. As a rule those plants exposed to the warme r. 
morning sunshine thrive better than those Insect Pests. 

having exposure to the afternoon beams only— These are often a great annoyance, and often 

this applies particularly to flowering plants, cause considerable trouble, from the fact that 
Plants grown for the beauty or elegance of their they do harm before being discovered. It is 
leaves, as, for example, Palms, Ferns, and quite safe to subject all plants to an occasional 
Begonias, will thrive in windows which either hath of Tobacco water, in strength about the 
are not exposed at all to direct sunshine, or for colour of strong tea or weak coflee ; this can be 
only a short time each day. But the light easily made from the refuse stems from cigar 
should be admitted directly to the windows, makers or a small package of the common 
and not shaded by overhanging roofs. Plants 8moking Tobacco, by placing it in a pail and 
require nutritious soil. The best general soil is pouring oyer it boiling water, allowing it to 
turf from a rich pasture, cut about 2& inches s t&nd all night, and then immersing the head of 
thick, laid closely together until it has some- the plant entirely, and holding it so for a few 
what decayed, then broken up and mixed with seconds. This will destroy both green fly and 
about one-third of very rotten manure or leaf red spider; other insects, such as the white 
mould. The leaf soil can generally be found cotton-like, mealy bug, must be picked off with 
in flaky-like forms beneath Oak, Chestnut, or a sharp-pointed stick, and the very tight- 
other large trees where standing thickly to- sticking, scale-like insects will have to be 
gether. Where such soil cannot be obtained, a removed in the same way. In immersing plants, 
good substitute may be found in the rich soil with one hand press tightly on the top of the 
easily obtained from hedge banks and in corners pot *m<l turn it upside down before holding it 
of most fields by the sides of the fence. ° v ®r the vessel; this will allow all loose sou to 
Those living in cities can always obtain suitable escape and thus keep the liquid clean. 

.oil from florists. Pottiko. 

Watering. All plants should hare either new pots, or old 

This is ef the greatest importance, and this pots washed perfectly clean inside and out. 
must be done rightly. Nine-tenths of the Broken pieces of pots must be used for drainage 
failures in window gardening can be attributed by first placing one of good size, with the hollow 
to improper watering, either too much or too side downwards, over the hole, then filling in 
little—in many cases too much. You cannot with other pieces to about one-third of the 
water any plant by rule of thumb. We fre- depth ; over this place a little rough soil, then 
quently hear, “I cannot think how it is my put the plant in its place, fill it compactly all 
window plants do not do well for I water them round, press tightly so as to have the soil within 
everyday.” This is likely to be the cause of half an inch of the top in pots of small size, 
their not doin* well. Whenever you water a and in larger pots allow an inch for water room, 
plant, always give sufficient to soak the whole and all plants newly potted should be well 
maw of soil thoroughly ; then do not water it soaked so as to be sure the whole is saturated, 
again until it shows signs of dryness on the We have not named any particular time to pot 
surface. It may not be for two or three days or or repot plants, but it is desirable to change the 
even longer, but no matter ; do not water it soil at least once a year, and in caseB where the 
until you are sure of its being in a slightly dry pots are already large enough, there is no diffi- 
oondition. On the other hand some plants re* culty in washing away the old soil so as to use 
quire water twice a day, especially when the the same sized pots again; where plants are 
pots are full of roots, and the plants are growing potted but once a year, the end of February or 
vigorously and flowering profusely. The leaves beginning of March i3 the best time; but as 
of plants must bo kept clean and free from dust y plants fill the pots with roots they can be 
those with bright, shining leaves and of good moved into pots a size or two larger at any 
size can be wiped with a sponge or other soft time. 

material. Others with smaller leaves can only Plants Suitable for Windows. 

be cleaned by being showered overhead either To obtain the best results we must divide our 
with a sprinkler or syringe, and it should be collection into two sections—the first to embrace 
done either once or twice a week. Do not allow such as will do well in rooms where the tempe- 
plants to stand in water except such as are rature exceeds 65 degrees Fahr., and the second 
aquatic. If the water touches the bottom of where the temperature does not exceed 65 
the pots a good plan is to have a smaller saucer degrees nor fall lower than 40 degrees, 
turned upside down for the plant to stand upon This must be understood to mean where the 
within the other saucer, or even small blocks of heat is artificial and not sun heat; and we may 
hard wood or any other material that will hold say a slight variation for a few hours at a time 
the bottom of the pot above the water-line, will not be injurious should the temperature 
otherwise remember to empty out the water rise or fall. First on 6ur list stand Begonias. 

drains into the saucers. Plants delight in These embrace several distinct characteristics, 
good living, and when the pots become crowded The shrubby flowering species, generally with 
with roots they should be stimulated, but not bright, clean leaves, give general satisfaction, 
^ en » urde83 they have been a long time in ana if properly watered ana put where they can 
the Bame pots, and it is impossible to renew the have a little sun, flower persistently all the 
Boilorgive larger pots. We are particular in winter; such as Saundersoni, hybrida multi- 
calling attention to this matter of stimulating flora, Weltoniensis, semperflorens, the brilliant 
window plants from the fact that a theory is B. rubra and insignia should be included in a 
now being extensively circulated, to the effect limited collection. These do not include nearly 
that plants grown in pots do not require any all of this section, but are easily managed, 
stimulants, or at the most very few. Our ex- \ Another class of Begonias is the Rex type, with 
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beautifully-marked leaves of all shades of green 
and silvery white. These require a rather 
shady position and a moist atmosphere; in fact, 
they must have a good degree of moisture 
atmospherically or they are unsatisfactory. 
They are impatient if subjected to too much 
water at the roots or too much dust. Cala- 
diums, with many-coloured, spotted, striped, 
and mottled leaves, are very handsome plants 
for summer, and can be started in small pots in 
March in the warmest corner, repotted as they 
grow into pots of 4 inches or 5 inches in diameter, 
and by the time other plants have to be removed 
out of doors these will be fine objects all summer. 
Dracaenas are elegant plants and easily managed. 
The varieties terminalis, Guilfoylei, Cooperi, 
and amabilis are grown in great numbers for 
windows, and if well treated, they will give 
satisfactory results. Ferns succeed in the 
shadiest windows; they require but little at¬ 
tention, and are always graceful and cheering. 
They must be kept well supplied with water, 
and occasionally Bathed or syringed. This is 
about all the cultivation required. A few beau¬ 
tiful varieties are Adiantum cuneatum, A. 
capillis veneris, A. trapeziforme, Davallia 
tenuifolia, Lomaria gibba, Microlepia hirta 
cristata, Nephrolepis davallioides furcans and 
Pteris cretica albolineata, not forgetting a few 
varieties of Selaginellas or Lycopodiums. The 
Ficus elastica or indiarubber tree is well known, 
and might almost be called the indestructible 
plant. With its bold and leathery leaves, its 
free and noble carriage, it bids defiance to dust 
and smoke alike, provided always it has plenty 
to drink, with occasionally stimulants added. 
These remarks also apply to Aspidistra lurida, 
one of the best of all room plants. Palms, the 
aristocracy among fine foliaged plants, are 
mostly very easy to manage, requiring a good 
deal of water and not necessarily very largO 
pots; they thrive well in a partially shaded 
window. A few fine kinds are Areca lutescens, 
Caryota urens, Latania borbonica, and OredoxA 
regia. They can be used for various purposes 
of table decoration. 

The second section contains a more extended 
list of flowering plants, and not so large a list of 
fine foliage plants. Beginning with Abutilona, 
we have a class of elegant free-flowering winter- 
blooming plants, embracing white, yellow, 
orange, and deep red. They will thrive in a 
partially-shaded window, and adapt themselves 
to any mode of training. They can be trimmed 
into either standard or any other form, and will 
flower continuously. Azaleas are very beautiful, 
easily managed, but rather impatient if sub¬ 
jected to a dry atmosphere or allowed to get 
dry ; in fact, they should never be allowed to 
get dry at the roots either winter or summer. 
A frequent bath, immersing plant and pot, is a 
safeguard against drought and otherwise bene¬ 
ficial. A partially shaded window and a shady 
spot out of doors in summer will give them 
about all they require. As to varieties, 
there are no poor ones, and most floristk 
have a good selection. This brings us to 
another very popular flower—the Camellia—one 
of the very easiest plants to manage, but, un¬ 
fortunately, generally a rather unsatisfactory 
window plant, from the fact of its being so very 
conservative. It does not show any abuse at 
the moment, and not even for months ; but, alas! 
it breaks down, and its apparent fine large buds 
drop off one by one until none are left. This, in 
nine cases out of ten, is from the plant being 
allowed to suffer for want of water in the summer 
time. Those curious enough to open one of the 
fallen buds will find generally the outside of the 
flower quite fresh, but the centre always dis¬ 
coloured and dead. With well-drained pots it 
is almost impossible to give Camellias too much 
water in summer, and the same treatment and 
position as advised for Azaleas will exactly Suit 
Camellias. Calla Lily (Richardia rethiopica) is 
another very popular window plant, and yet not 
very generally successfully managed. Those 
having plants of it will do well to keep them 
growing in a light, sunny window ; if they have 
not flowered, do not lose patience and set them 
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in the background ; bear with them until the 
1 st of May ; then find some shaded, damp corner 
in the garden ; in this plunge your plant over 
the rim of the pot ; about twice a week during 
the summer carry along with you a watering-can 
of soapy water and give your Calla a dose of it. 
Towards the middle of September lift them, and 
if the pot appears too small for the plant, get a 
pot one or two sizes larger; turn it out, and 
place it in the larger pot without breaking the 
roots ; then stand itinthelightestsunny window. 
As it begins to grow give it plenty of water and 
often some stimulants, and by Christmas, if 
these directions are followed, you are sure to 
have flowers. After the flower-buds are 
in sight, you can place the plant in a very 
warm position without injury. Carnations 
are always favourites, and should be very 
satisfactory plants ; they can always be had 
established in pots in the autumn. They 
delight in a rich soil, a rather low temperature, 
and plenty of sun. Those desiring to grow 
their own plants should plant small ones in the 
open ground in May, in a sunny position, 
occasionally cutting off their tops to make them 
bushy, until the end of July, after which 
they should be allowed to grow. At the 
beginning of September lift them carefully 
with balls of earth and place them in pots well 
drained ; put them in some shady place, and 
after they begin to grow, and before frost, 
remove them into the house. 

A few Chrysanthemums should be planted at 
the same time as the Carnations, and subjected 
to precisely the same treatment, or a few can be 
plunged in pots and watered as often as 
required. Those who have a window should 
have some of these, the most beautiful of all 
autumn flowers. Daphne indica, two varieties, 
are easily managed, and perhaps the most 
deliciously-perfumed winter now'ering plants we 
have, requiring about the same treatment as 
Azaleas. Fuchsias can be made to flow er quite 
early in the spring. They require good drainage, 
a light, porous soil, a somewhat sunny position 
in winter, slight shade in summer, and a 
rather moist atmosphere. Geraniums (these 
are really Pelargoniums, but we seem to have 
got so used to the name Geranium, it is a 
hard matter to believe any other) are for a 
light, sunny window, where the temperature 
can be kept about 55 deg. to 60 deg., the best of 
all winter-flowering plants, and all growers 
should have among their collection both double 
and single varieties, especially some of the finer 
forms of the single kinds. They are so easily 
managed and so continuously in flower, it would 
seem there ought to be no dearth of flowers 
where there are half-a-dozen kinds. Some 
window gardeners expect to have their windows 
gay all winter and their flower gardens gay all 
summer with the same plants. This cannot be 
done ; those plants intended for winter flower¬ 
ing should be nicely rooted plants in May, then 
potted into small pots and plunged in the open 
ground, the flowers to be kept picked off all 
summer. About the middle of August they 
should be potted into good soil in w ell-drained 
pots of 4 inches or 5 inches in diameter, placed 
m some spot where they will have a little sun 
morning or evening, but not plunged as before. 
After the beginning of September take them 
inside, and place them in the sunniest window 
you have, water well, and carefully turn the 
plants round from time to time to keep them in 
good shape ; as the pots get full of roots, give a 
little stimulant at least once a week, and there 
.will be no dearth of flowers. If old plants are 
kept over, they should not be allowed to flower 
during the summer, but treated as advised for 
young plants. 

Miscellaneous Plants. 

Those desirous of a few more Ferns for a cool 
room should add to the list already given— 
Crytomium Fortunei, Lastrea aristata variegata, 
Nephrolepis tuberosa, Pteris argyrea .and 
tremula. Other Palms could be added also for 
growing in a cold window, as Areca rubra, the 
three Chamterops, excelsa, Fortunei, and 
humilis; Cory pint australis, and Seaforthia 
slogans. Chinese Primulas, Cyclamens, and 
Cinerarias are good plants, easily obtained, and 
requiring about the same treatment as that re¬ 
commended for Geraniums after being brought 
into the house. These do not exhaust half the 
window plants available. There arc a f ew others 
which should be included in our list, such as 
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Ivy, German Ivy, Lygodium scandens, and 
Smilax as climbers. And for basket and bracket 
plants use Othonna crassifolia, the different 
Tradeseantias, Creeping Jenny, and several 
other kinds that will present themselves to the 
enthusiastic window gardener. The disposition 
and training of the various plants may be left to 
the cultivator, but it is best always to consult 
the genersd habit of the plant, and not to force 
it into a shape and position that prevent 
healthy growth and development. As with the 
training so with the grouping or arrangement of 
plants in baskets, stands or jardinieres, it can 
be left to individual taste. Where it is not de¬ 
sirable to disturb plants by repotting, they can 
be placed inside larger pots and the interstices 
filled up with either Moss or line soil. On all 
favourable opportunities air should be ad¬ 
mitted for a few minutes or longer each day ; 
but as window plants are not expected to have 
all their requirements as if grown in a structure 
expressly for that purpose, we must do the best 
w f e can under the circumstances. I have made 
no mention of bulbous plants, but I may add 
that many of these are also very beautiful. 

John Thorpe. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


THE TENBY DAFFODIL. 

Of all the many forms of Daffodils now in 
cultivation this is one of the best. Our 
illustration gives a good idea of the size and 



form of the flow r er, but of course no idea of 
the rich intensity of its yellow hue. It is 
very hardy, of dwarf, robust habit of grow th, 
and it blooms very early along with N. nanus 
and N. inaximus. It is supposed by nearly all 
authorities, both ancient and modern, to be 
a native of Spain, but it is abundantly 
naturalised near Tenby, in Wales, and, as 
I am recently informed, it has existed in 
Ireland in one spot near Gorey, in Co. Wex¬ 
ford, for at least the past sixty years. 
We may not be able to clear up the exact 
time of its introduction from its native country, 
nor whether it came to this country direct or 
otherwise, but it still remains to us a fact that 
so good and showy a Daffodil is plentiful and 
easily cultivated in all soils and localities. I 
consider it equal to any other Daffodil as regards 
beauty, and well worth growing in quantity 
along with N. inaximus, N. Horsfieldi, N. 
Emperor, N. princeps, N. moschatus, and N. 
cernuus—all Daffodils of irreproachable value in 
most gardens. B. 


GARDENING ON WALLS. 

In the Botanical Gardens at Edgbaston (Bir 
mingham) there are two Scotch Firs, fifty years 
old or more, growing out of the topmost part 
of the brickwork of one of the high walls 
bounding the garden. They probably sprung 
from seed accidentally carried to the spot, and 
are now about three feet high, gnarled and 
stunted in growth, but with a certain pictur- 
esqueness of effect, calling to mind the quaint 
dwarfed trees so much in favour with the 
Japanese. The brickwork is constantly being 
lifted and thrown out of place by the action of 
the roots, but the trees are allowed to remain as 
a curiosity. No one, of course, would plant 
trees purposely in such a position; but these 
Scotch Firs are suggestive, nevertheless, and 
wall-gardening is a subject of so much general 
interest that notes on suitable methods, and 
plants for the purpose, are seldom altogether 
unacceptable. Instances of unexpected and re¬ 
markable wall growths are familiar to all, and 
are useful, l>eyond their own beauty or 
curiosity, in showing what may be done by 
those who are willing to aid Nature with some 
degree of knowledge and skill. Wall-garden¬ 
ing, however, is not quite so easy in practice 
as it might seem to be. I have myself sown 
seeds without number, and tucked scores of 
little plants into the crevices of old walls, 
doubtless with occasional good luck, but the 
result has not been equal to the expenditure 
of time and labour. The birds of the air, with 
an hungry eye, have discovered the new feed¬ 
ing ground, or a scorching sun has come out, 
unseasonably, to dry up the tender seedling 
before it has had time to take hold, or one of 
the hundred mishaps which are apt to occur 
has ruined the chance of success. In nine cases 
out of ten, in fact, it has been labour lost. But 
there are ways of managing this somewhat 
troublesome process, and a hint thrown 
out by Mr. Latham, the curator of the 
Birmingham Garden, on this subjact, struck 
me as being so valuable that it ought 
to be noted, for the benefit of those who 
wish to make their old walls beautiful. He re¬ 
commend b any seeds about to be used for the 
purpose to be mixed with a small quantity of 
ordinary moist clay, and so plastered into the 
crevice of the wall. The retentive nature of 
the clay enables it to keep its moisture long 
enough for the germination of the seed, and 
fixes the young plant securely in its place. It 
affords, also, a certain resistance to the action 
both of hot sun and heavy rain, which gives the 
seedling a chance of life during its earliest stages. 
The practical value of the plan is obvious 
enough when once suggested, but it may not 
have occurred to others any more than to 
myself, who have, nevertheless, given some 
consideration to the difficulty of establishing 
plants upon walls. Probably the same method 
—of packing the roots in moist clay—would 
answer equally well, if done with judgment, in 
the case of inserting small plants into suitable 
chinks ; for it is astonishing how quickly the 
most tender fibres find their way out of uncon¬ 
genial soil into any rooting medium that they 
like, if any such be within their reach. 

In Marino a New' Wall 
Of this kind it is generally desirable that it 
should be covered with vegetation as speedily 
as may be ; and it is an excellent plan to build 
in the plants during its progress. I know of 
such a wall about three feet high, the object of 
which is to give a perpendicular facing to s 
bank of soil on which grow Alpines of many 
species, with a background, further away, of 
flowering shrubs and Roses. It has not been 
planted many years, but the charming effect of 
the varied rock plants which run over the edge 
of the border, and now almost cover its surface, 
seeding wben and where they please, is 
one of the distinctive features of a most 
delightful garden. Here creeping Campanulas 
spread their tufts of blue or white bells. 
London Pride throw's up its cloud of pink spray 
against the rough-hewn stone, disproving once 
for all the charge of “ commonness,” so often 
brought against this dainty saxifrage—for a 
plant must be seen in its right place before 
judgment can be passed upon its merits, j 
There, too, the Alpine Toadflax casts broadside 
its rich purple and orange, and the white stars 
of the Corsican Sandwort brighten the moss 
like foliage which clings so close to the face of 
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the wall. Numberless forms and tints of 
leafage are to be found draping that low wall, 
which is a garden in itself, and it is seldom, at 
any season, that it is altogether devoid of the 
colouring of flowers as well, from one or other 
of the groups of plants which have made their 
home upon it. For herein lies the great charm 
of a wall garden. Once get plants fairly 
established and they will creep about its 
surface and clamber upwards from its base, at 
their own sweet will, forming such graceful 
festoons of drapery as far surpass the results of 
any training wnicn can be attempted. Some 
years ago a trial was made of building a 
hollow wall for the express purpose of cultivating 
rock plants. It was constructed of perforated 
bricks, and — where stone is not available— 
there seems to be no good reason why such 
a plan should not answer in other cases. The 
bricks were of ordinary shape, with three or 
four oblong holes passing through them, which, 
in common with the centre of the wall, were 
packed with suitable soil, so that plants could 
!>e easily introduced into the apertures. The 
purpose of the wall in question was to hide some 
unsightly outbuildings, and the choice lay 
between an ordinary fence or wall upon which 
climbers could be trained, or the Alpine Avail 
here described, and the experiment proved very 
successful. But without going to special ex¬ 
pense of this kind, there are in most gardens— 
certainly about most country premises— bits of 
old wall which might Avith advantage be covered 
with flowering plants. 

For Lessons ln Wall-Gardening 
We have not far to seek. Any country walk 
will offer plenty of suggestions. The pale-green, 
deeply-cut leaves of that handsome Poppy-wort, 
the Greater Celandine (Chelidonium majus), or 
the massive glaucous foliage and the crimson 
flowers of the Spur A r alerian (Centranthus ruber) 
give bold examples of natural grouping. Herb 
Robert (Geranium Robertiauum), with its beauti¬ 
ful brown leaves flushing into crimson in the 
autumn, and its red stems, may be seen fringing 
almost any old wall, and sometimes a mass of 
the bright scarlet-tinted leaves and pink floAvers 
of the shining Crauesbill (G. lucidum) astonishes 
us with its beauty. A summer or two ago, 
from my own window, a farmhouse garden 
wall, running oA-er with yellow and pink-white 
Stonecrops, and crowned with large ox-eye 
Daisies, made a natural picture very pleasant to 
look upon for a length of time. If we follow 
Nature, substituting, it may be, rarer species in 
our gardens for those Avhich can be had without 
the planting outside of them, we cannot go far 
wrong. Many of the Carnation tribe, for 
instance, grow naturally upon Avails. One 
native plant, which is daily becoming more 
rare in a wild state, the Cheddar pink (Dian- 
thus emsius), should not be overlooked, and 
there are single Alpine Pinks of many kinds 
which would do well on a wall. Two distinct 
and hardy species desirable so to establish are 
the Sand-pink (D. arenarius), and the purple- 
flowered Toothed Pink (D. dentosus). In 
Nature, again, we find many of the Fig-worts— 
represented by the Snapdragon and Toadflax— 
growing spontaneously upon our walls. 
Amongst the very best of Alpine Avail-plants 
belonging to this tribe are the two species of 
Erinus, very distinct from each other and easily 
established, but not so often met with as 
they might be ; for Avell grown masses of the 
Lilac or white E. alpinus, or the less-knoAvn 
pink-flowered E. hispanieus, are very bright 
and showy. Another plant not often seen is 
the trailing Italian Snapdragon (Antirrhinum 
asarinum), with its large tAvin-flowers of pale 
lemon colour, which invariably dies from damp 
on a level border, but would probably be able 
to hold its own through an ordinary winter if 
sot upon a wall. The small pink or white Bind¬ 
weed may sometimes be noticed quite at home 
on the top of a crumbling wall ; and it is not at 
aU unlikely that the beautiful Rock BindAveed 
(Convolvulus mauritanicus), being a first-rate 
hardy perennial, if kept dry during Avinter, 
might be established with a little pains in a 
similar position. No plant could be better 
worth the trial. Two Alpine Crauesbills 
(Geranium cinereum and G. subcaulescens) 
roight worthily represent the Geraniacea*. 
Nothing can exceed in beauty, hoAvever, the 
white-flowered \ T ariety of G. Robertianum, 
which is uncommon enough to demand a place 


in any garden. In this way we may run 
through many different tribes of the plants 
for ourselves, selecting subjects here and 
there, which, once coaxed to fill an appro¬ 
priate niche, will give us endless pleasure. 
Amongst suitable plants for establishing on 
the top of hot, ary walls, none are more 
inviting than certain kinds of succulents. It 
is much to be desired that some of our best 
gardeners should take the Mesembryanthemum 
in hand for this purpose, looking up the finest 
species and trying to fix them in such pro¬ 
minent positions as will best display their 
marvellous beauty when in flower, growing as 
they do under conditions which Avould destroy 
most other forms of vegetable life. It is true 
that it could not be done everyAAdiere, but there 
arepositions-on asunny terrace wall, forexample, 
in a south aspect—Avhere they would amply 
repay any trouble taken to cultivate them. 

In making these remarks it is not forgotten 
that wall space is as valuable—»if indeed not 
more so—than any other part of our garden 
property. But Ave often lose a good deal by 
not making use of small opportunities. A single 
well-grown tuft of some flowering plant upon 
a Avail, which interferes with nothing, arrests 


season of the year. Other desirable species of 
Mertensia are M. sibirica, paniculata, oblongi- 
folia, the two latter natives of the Rocky 
Mountains and perfectly hardy. M. paniculata 
is a particularly desirable plant — considered 
indeed when Avell grown to be the finest of the 
: genus. It has erect much-branched stems 1£ 

| feet to 2 feet high, bearing an abundance of 
j bright Bluebell-shaped blossoms for seA’eral 
I AA'eeks in succession during early spring. Our 
1 drawing of the Virginian Lungwort was made 
I from specimens brought to us last year by Mr. 

] J. Stevens, who groAva it admirably in his 
garden at Grasmere, Byfleet. 


RAISING VERBENAS FROM SEED. 

| There can be but ono opinion respecting the 
future of the Verbena, and that is, it must be 
treated as an annual. No one, perhaps, regrets 
this more than I do, for time was when it was 
used largely for bedding, a purpose for which 
few plants are better adapted. I am old 
enough to remember the advent of that 
excellent variety, . Defiance ; as a scarlet- 
flowered Verbena for bedding it has not, either 


The Virginian LungA\ r ort (Mertensia virginica.) 


the attention, simply for the reason Ave do not 
expect it to be there. The more of such plea¬ 
sant surprises we can prepare the better. 


THE VIRGINIAN LUNGWORT. 

(MERTENSIA virginica.) 

One would scarcely believe that such an old and 
beautiful hardy flower as this is but little knoAvn 
in ordinary gardens, but such is the case, and 
even in good gardens it is rarely to be met with. 
Its beauty is unquestionable. It bears large 
clusters of bell-shaped blossoms varying from a 
reddish mauve to a delicate porcelain-blue, and 
the bluish glaucous hue of the broad foliage 
blends beautifully with the tints of the flowers. 
It grows, as a rule, from 1 foot to 2 feet high, 
but varies considerably in stature according to 
its vigour. The chief reason, no doubt, why 
this Lungwort is an uncommon border flower is 
on account of its culture—a precarious matter ; 
in many gardens one never sees it making 
the slightest progress, while in others it groAva 
rankly. The finest plants we have seen of it 
were grown in moist, sandy peat, in somewhat 
sheltered beds, conditions that evidently suited 
its reauirements. It is a plant that everybody 
should at least try to cultivate, for it is A T ery 
beautiful in the early days of May, quite unlike 
any other hardy plant that blooms at that 
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before or since, had an equal. At the time, 
however, of which I am Avriting there were 
many other varieties admirably adapted for 
bedding ; but in the search for neAV kinds, sucli 
as Mrs. Woodford, Emma, WoodAvardiana, and 
others of similar trailing habit, these have all 
been lost, and the garden in consequence has 
suffered, because the new introductions have 
altogether proved to be indifferent bedders. 
This is, however, no good reason why the 
Verbena should he banished from our gardens 
altogether, because for those who do not object 
to having a bed of mixed colours it is still 
available. For this purpose the plant must be 
raised from seed—a very simple matter. 

Soaving. 

The first step is to obtain seed that has been 
saved from flowers of good substance and 
various in colour. The earlier the seed is sown 
after this date, too, the better ; and if when 
soAvn it can haA r e the adA r antage of artificial 
heat, the plants will be larger, and consequently 
will flower earlier than if raised in a cooler 
temperature. Seed pans 6 inches deep and 
from 12 inches to 10 inches over, are the best 
for sowing the seed in ; these should be filled to 
within an inch of the rim with fine light sandy 
soil. After being Avell Avatered, the seed may 
be sown and thinly covered with light soil. 
To induce the seed to grow quickly, there is no 
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bettor place for the pans than a Cucumber or 
Melon frame in which there is a good bottom 
heat, and where they cad be shaded until the 
young plants appear. When once the seedlings 
are up they grow quickly, and as they advance 
in growth more air and less heat are required. 
As soon as large enough the plants should be 
>ut singly into 3*inch pots, using no crocks, and 
jne sandy soiL They should then be replaced 
in a growing temperature until the middle of 
May, when they may be gradually hardened off 
and planted out in the beginning of June. 
Raising seedling Verhonas under cool treatment 
has not been altogether a success with me. I 
have sown them early in April in well-prepared 
soil in the open ground, but the plants flowered 
so late that they were comparatively worthless. 
I, however, found that a greater number of 
seeds will grow under cool treatment than when 
sown in heat. The proportion of the seeds which 
grow under the cool treatment was about three 
in five ; but when sown in heat the proportion 
does not amount to more than one in five. This 
is, however, no new experience, for there are 
many other seeds that vegetate better when not 
subjected to artificial heat than they do with it. 

I have been more successful when I have sown 
seed in some deep boxes about the middle of 
March, and then placed them in an ordinary 
greenhouse, when large enough planting them 
out in other boxes, or potting them singly in 
small pots. In this case the plants have com¬ 
menced to flower fairly well in August, and 
have continued to do bo until late in the autumn. 

Planting. 

I have found it best to delay the planting 
out until June, when the weather nas not 
been favourable, and the result has been a 
stronger growth and an earlier show of flowers 
than if the young and tender plants had 
had to endure cold, rough weather in exposed 
flower beds. I am rather inclined to believe | 
that of late years we have made our soil too rich 
for Verbenas ; they are excitable subjects, and 
when planted in rich soil they make rapid pro- i 
gress for a time, but suddenly come to a stand¬ 
still when they have exhausted the soil near I 
their roots, and this generally occurs when we : 
get hot, dry weather in August. During my ^ 
experience I have not found anything better as ! 
a dressing for Verbena beds than well-rotted 
leaves ; 3 inches of these strewn on the surface, I 
and lightly forked in, appear to suit them better 
than anything else. When we grew Verbenas, i 
I always found that our plants became exhausted 
sooner, and were earlier attacked by mildew, 
when we dressed the beds with animal manure 
than when we used leaf soil. J. C. 


Chrysanthemums for out flowers.— 
As we require a good many cut flowers of Chry- j 
santliemums, we have lately been preparing, as ' 
is our usual custom, to provide tor a supply 
from the open air. I have long since learnt 
that, owing to the frequent occurrence of early 
November frosts, we cannot depend upon 
securing these autumn flowers without some 
means of protecting them. We have therefore 
given up altogether their cultivation in the 
open borders, and have tuken to plant them 
against every available space on south walls. 
In this position we find them to do exceedingly 
well with a little protection when there are 
signs of frost sufficient to injure them. The 
plan of sheltering them which we adopt is a 
very simple one. We merely get a mat and 
nail it to the wall over the plant in the evening 
and take it away in the morning, and as frost of ; 
sufficient severity to injure Chrysanthemums 
seldom lasts more than a few days in November, j 
it is really not a serious business to protect a 
few plants in the manner just described. We 
had an early taste of winter last year, but with 
the protection of a mat for a few nights our 
plants came safely through it and gave us a 
crop of flowers up to the middle of December. 
To secure the best results it is necessary to make 
a judicious selection of sorts. Amongst large- 
flowered kinds our selection includes Mrs. G. | 
Rundle, G. Glenny.Mrs. Dixon, Prince of Wales, i 
Mr. Gladstone, and Purple Prince. But the most 
satisfactory of any are the pompone varieties, 
nearly all of which may be used with every 
prospect of their doing well. Our selection 
includes President, Lilac Gem, White Trevenna, I 
Jersey Beauty, Brilliant, Mrs. Hutt, lilac and 


white Cedo Nulli, Mustapha, and Rosed’Amour. 
In order to grow Crysanthemums successfully 
oontinuoiisly in the same position, there must 
nedessarily be an annual transplanting and an 
addition of some kind to the soil to prevent it 
from becoming exhausted. In our case we lift 
all the plants early in May and divide them, 
Baving about one-third of the youngest part to 
plant again, and throwing the other away. 
Where the plants have been grown for several 
years on the same spot, we remove all the old 
soil from the wall in the form of a trench one 
foot wide and one foot deep, and replace it with 
fresh material. In cases where they have only 
been planted one year in the same place we put 
a bit of rotten manure on the surface, and mix 
it up with the soil. The plants are then put in 
close to the wall, and except that in very dry 
weather we give them an occasional soaking of 
water they need no further attention till 
August, when they will have grown sufficiently 
to require some support to keep them close to 
the wall. Thfs is effected by means of a couple 
of nails driven into the wall and a bit of tar-cord 
tied to each and stretched in front of the plant. 
This operation will require to be repeated as the 
growth extends up the wall, for it should be 
remembered the nearer they are to the wall the 
less effect frost has upon them. I may add that 
it is a good plan to thin out some of the stems 
early in summer where crowded, the result 
being larger flowers.—J. C. C. 

Winter Aooniteand Snow Glory.- 
A very pretty combination in the floral way 
suggested itself to me the other day. It is 
this. How well a bed of Snow Glory (Chiono- 
doxa Lucilfe) would look if the bulbs were 
intermixed with tubers of .the winter Aconite 
(Eranthis hyemalis). Of course they would 
not flower together, but the Aconite would 
enliven the bed with its golden cups long before 
the Chionodoxa appeared, but the best effects 
would be seen just as the Sun Glory opened its 
little blue buds among the Fan Palm-like 
foliage of the Eranthis. Here, with us, the 
Snow Glory doeB not open its first flowers until 
the Snowdrops have departed, or that would be 
a combination very difficult to surpass. Iris 
reticulata and Eranthis is another good arrange¬ 
ment, not in a bed perhaps, but a good clump 
of each side by side looks well. In an old 
garden lately, I saw clumps of Narcissus Bulbo- 
codium blooming quite freely alongside a long 
edging of varieties of Iris pumila, and the gold 
and purple covering as seen in chequered sunlight 
beneath some gnarled old Apple trees in blossom 
was very lovely. 

11428. — Crocuses after flowering 1 . — 
They may remain in the ground from year to 
year, or you may take them up when the 
foliage dies down. If planted in clumps, so that 
there is space to put something between, the 
best way is to tie the foliage of each clump 
together in a knot, then stir between them, and 
either sow annuals or plant bedding plants when 
the time arrives. Where Crocuses are intended 
to remain in ordinary flower beds, they should 
be planted from 6 in. to 8 in. deep, as then the 
soil can be stirred over them in autumn without 
fear of disturbing them.—J. C. B. 

11386. — Sanvitalia prooumbens. —This 
seems to require rather more warmth than the 
generality of hardy annuals. It comes up best 
sown in gentle warmth, and if sown in a cold 
house it should be placed under a hand-light, 
giving air on fine days ; when the young plants 
appear, and when they get two pairs of leaves, 
gradually inuring them to the general atmo¬ 
sphere of the house. A good plan is to sink the 
pot containing the seed in one a size larger, 
covering with a pane of glass. This is a good 
substitute for a hand-light or bell glass.— 
J. C. B. 

11422.—Taking up Gladioli—In the case 
of choice hybrids it is much safer to take them 
up, as unless the soil is very light they are apt 
to suffer from excessive moisture in winter. 
Then, again, Gladioli like good ground, and 
when the corms are taken up, as soon as the 
foliage decays, the ground can be roughly dug 
up for the winter, and a good coat of manure 
can be dug in in March. In heavy moisture¬ 
holding soil a great many of the bulbs would be 
sure to perish if not taken up.—J. C. B. 

11422. —Alpine Auriculas. — Now is a 
good time to sow them ; the seed will germinate 
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freely in a cool house or frame, but will come 
up more quickly in gentle warmth, only the 
plants, when they are well up, must be removed 
to a cool situation. It will be better to prick 
them out when large enough in pans or basins, 
and grow them thus this summer, wintering in 
a cold frame, and planting out next April. 
Alpine Auriculas like a shady situation, where 
they get plenty of light and not mush sun. The 
soil should be rendered free by turning it up 
snugly all the winter.—J. C. B. 

11460.— Sowing 1 flower seeds.— Chinese 
Primulas and Wallflowers oould be had in (doom 
by Christmas if sown now. Hepaticas would 
not flower for two years if raised from seeds 
sown at once. The Wallflower and Primal* 
seeds would vegetate best if sown on a hot-bed; 
and should be pricked out from the seed pans 
or pots as soon as the first leaf after the seed 
leaf is formed. The Wallflowers should be 
planted in the open ground, and the Primulas 
must be grown in pots. The first-named should 
be lifted and potted in October. The Hepatic* 
seeds vegetate best on a shelf in the green¬ 
house or in a cold frame.—J. D E. 

11465.— Daffodils not flowering.— If the 
plants are growing well it is a wonder they do 
not flower, for they will flower almost any¬ 
where. The best plan will be to let them 
alone where they are, and they will most likely 
flower well next year. If dry, hot weather 
should set in, give them liberal supplies of 
water. Manure water may be given occasion¬ 
ally. Deep, moderately rich and well worked 
soil should be prepared for them when fust 
planted.—J. D. E. 

- They have probably become too crowded. 

As soon as a clump is seen to become more leafy 
than flowering the bulbs should be transplanted, j 
setting the strongest of them 3 inches apart j 
This muBt frequently happen in good free soils, | 
where they quickly increase; the second and 
third years after planting they usually flower 
best.—J. C. B. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Miscellaneous plants.—As most of the 
plants in the greenhouse will now be in active 
growth or flower, a free supply of water at the 
root will be necessary. Ventilate freely at all 
times, and especially during mild weather. 
Attend regularly to stopping, tying, and potting 
off all kinds of soft-wooded plants intended for 
the decoration of the conservatory during 
summer and autumn. As the earliest Pelar¬ 
goniums go out of flower they should be gradu¬ 
ally inured to full sunshine to promote an early 
ripening of the wood preparatory to being cut 
down later on. Pot singly some of the best 
Lobelias into 4-inch pots for the decoration of 
the conservatory. Celosias, Gomphrena globose, 
and the Amarantus salicifolius should be shifted 
into larger pots than those they now occupy, 
they increase in size ; keep them in a moderately 
warm temperature and near the glass. Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, Lily of the Valley, Spir.i*i 
japonica, and other plants that were forced into 
flower early in the season should now be con¬ 
signed to some shady border. Apply a mulch¬ 
ing of loam and decayed manure in equal pro 
portions to Lilies in pots, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of such as are required for early flowering, 
keep them either out of doors or in cool frames. 
Keep early spring-struck cuttings near the 
glass in warm houses, shifting them when 
necessary. Keep Coleuses near the light in an 
intermediate temperature, and repot and pinch 
in their shoots as may seem necessary. 

Azaleas. —No time should now be lost in 
getting the latest batches of Azaleas cleaned and 
potted. Avoid giving them too great a root run, 
unless it is desired to get them large in si» 
quickly. Where this is the object aimed at the 
plants should be kept regularly stopped for th* 
next two or three months. This will induce* 
free and bushy growth, which will be muck 
assisted by heavy syringings and a high moist 
atmosphere. All young hard-wooded plant* 
mast be put under growing conditions as they 
pass out of flower, and any that require more 
root room should be seen to at once, so as to set 
them early established to stand the full sun by- 
and-bye. 
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Climbers. —• Clematises, Passion - flowers, 
Maodevillas, Acacias, and similar plants now 
making growth freely mnst not be allowed to 
receive any check from cold draughts or from 
scanty supplies of water. The young wood 
should be judiciously thinned at an early stage, 
rather than severely pruned when further ad¬ 
vanced. Tie in the young shoots gracefully 
and loosely, yet neatly, and never permit them 
to twine round each other. Climbers planted 
out, unless they are in flower, are greatly 
benefited by daily syringings, and if green-fly, 
red spider, or other insects present themselves, 
i little Tobacco water, or water in which flower 
\rf sulphur has been mixed, may be efficaciously 
an ployed. Washing with a sponge or soft rag 
inn water, in which softie soft soap has been 
iissolved, is the most effectual remedy for 
teale. 

Mignonette. — Keep up a succession of 
Mignonette in pots ; a situation at the base of 
i wall shaded from the midday sun and well 
fheltered suits well-established plants per¬ 
fectly; but in the case of seed pots, and for 
some time after the young plants have made 
their appearance, they should be kept under 
glass. 

. Auriculas. —The present is the best time to 
repot The pots ought not to exceed 5 inches 
in diameter, 3-inch and 4-inch pots being 
sufficient for many of the plants. Put plenty of 
Jrainage in the bottom, and over that some very 
tibrous turf, from which the particles of mould 
lave been removed. The best compost to use 
is that composed ef turfy loam four parts, one 
part of leaf-mould, and one part of sand, with a 
little pounded charcoal added; press the mould 
irmly round the roots, from which the greater 
portion of the old soil has been removed, and 
•he tap-root should be shortened. When the 
plants are repotted they should again be placed 
lack in the frame, and the lights be kept rather 
dose over them until they have made fresh 
•oots. 

Flower Garden. 

Bedding plants. —The propagation of tender 
plants for outdoor decoration being now pretty 
veil at an end, it is advisable always to keep a 
tserve of late struck plants for filling vacancies 
>r for stock plants for next season; therefore 
my cuttings procurable of weak-growing Pelar¬ 
goniums of the gold or silver tricolour class 
should now be got in, for, if not required for 
his year, they will make good plants for another 
season. Tender bedding plants, such as the 
lark leaved Coleus, Alternantheras, Gannas, 
md sub-tropical plants, will still need protec- 
ion until we get mild, settled weather, as the 
isdden changes of temperature which we have 
ately experienced are exceptionally trying to 
he young tender growths of plants that have 
*en growing in heated structures of any kind. 

Hardy plants. —Alyssums, Aubrietias, early 
’ansies, Ac., may now be propagated in cold 
rames or under hand-glasses set on the north 
ide of a wall or hedge, and if planted out into 
eserve beds in July they will make fine material 
or autumn planting ; old plants may be divided 
md replanted. We generally plant out the 
ieautifnl Myosotis dissitiflora (Forget-me-not) 
nrowa about 18 inches apart, ancl allow the 
<*d to drop on the ground, which, if kept 
noist, produces seedlings fit for pricking off m 
August, when, if desired, the side shoots pulled 
and treated as cuttings make dwarf, com¬ 
pact, bushy plants that withstand severe 
winters in which old, straggling plants aie 
>ften killed. Any bnlbs which must be lifted 
hould be laid in by the heels until the foliage 
as gradually died down, when they may be 
tored away in a cool, dry position in sand or 
Iried mould. Tie up the flowering growths of 
delphiniums, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and all such 
tardy, tall-growing subjects to suitable sticks ; 
he ground between the rows should be hoed 
>ver to destroy weeds; if dry weather sets in 
veil water and afterwards mulch to retain the 
noisture. 

Pansies.— These are in full flower, but to 
ceep up a succession of fine blooms it is neces- 
»ry to pick all the flowers off a certain portion, 
farface-dress the beds, and peg the shoots close 
to the ground. In tern days the plants will be 
K “*** of vigorous growth and full-sized 
blooms. 

* Gladioli.— Run the Dutch hoe through Jthe 
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spaces -between the rows as soon as all the 

{ >lant8 are through the ground. It is very 
ikely that there will be blanks in the rows, 
and, even if these are not numerous, they spoil 
the effect of the beds. A good plan is to pot a 
number of roots at the same time as the beds 
are planted; these can be used to fill up the 
blanks. . 

Dahlias. — These may now be planted. 
Where fine flowers are required the plants 
should stand 6 feet apart every way. The 
ground can scarcely be made too rich. They 
should be well watered at the time of planting 
out, and at once secured by good stakes, but 
the stems should not be tied too tightly, so that 
their subsequent expansion may be allowed for. 
Round the stems for 1 foot cover the surface 1 
inch thick with sharp sand, so as to make it less 
agreeable for the slugs to travel over. A little 
Wheat-chaff or hard straw chopped up \ inch 
long does much to impede their movements, for 
they object to travel over anything that sticks to 
them, and this is the case with these substances 
even When wet. The best of all for the above 
purpose, where they can be obtained, are the 
short clippings of bristles from brushmakers. 
Wet or dry these are equally effective, and are 
too sharp for slugs to attempt to cross. Lime 
and soot dusted round the plants will stop the | 
movements of slugs whilst dry; but with mois¬ 
ture it soon gets crusted, after which they will 
pass over it, and repeated applications do harm 
to the plants. 

Vegetables. 

Turnips, Parsnips, and Hern Carrots will 
require thinning out. Provided the plants have 
been pricked out, or are not suffering in the 
seed-beds, defer till the advent of showery 
weather all further planting out of Cauliflowers, 
early Broccoli, Savoys, and Coleworts. 

Peas and Beans. —Sew Peas for succession 
in shallow trenehes. Veitch’s Perfection, Ne 
Plus Ultra, and Duchess of Edinburgh are fine 
late varieties. Scarlet Runners should be treated 
exactly the same as Peas; the main crop should 
now be sown, and those up should have their 
points pinched out, which induces fruiting 
from bottom to top. In the event of Bticks 
being scarce, they may be treated after the 
fashion of dwarf French Beans, the points 
of the vines being pinched out ence a week ; 
and they may In that case be sown in 
lines 3 feet apart, but, as runners, will require 
at least double that Bpace. As a dwarf 
French Bean for present sowing there is none 
to equal Canadian Wonder. As soon as Broad 
Beans are 30 inches high, pinch off their tops ; 
this hinders the colonisation of black aphis, 
and assists the earlier formation of pods. By 
way of support to the stems earthing up is de¬ 
sirable for this crop. 

Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows.— 
—Cucumbers in pits and frames will now give 
a good supply of fruit, and where the demand 
is not great a few lights will give immense 
quantities, aiid the more pretentious structure in 
which winter plants have been grown may be 
given up to Melons. In the summer growth of 
Cucumbers thoroughly Bweetened fermenting 
material plays an important part, either 
as a plunging medium in houses, or 
for supplying heat when applied as a 
lining to frames, and on this account a good 
stock should always be ready for use. Ridge 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows may be 
planted out at any time if they can be afforded 
the protection of hand-lights; and by way of 
starting them quickly into growth, a slight 
bottom-heat is desirable, and easily created by 
the use of lawn mowings and stable litter; 
about 2 ft. in depth will be ample, and as the 
material cools down the roots of the plants will 
soon establish themselves in. it. 

Potatoes on heavy land will be benefited 
by breaking the crust between the rows with 
forks ; those on light soils are more quickly and 
as effectively done with hoes. The plots intended 
to produce exhibition tubers should have the 
haulm thinned to a couple of stems only, and 
guano or some other artifical manure should be 
applied before rain and before being earthed 
up. 

Onions and Leeks. —Spring-sown Onions 
should be thinned before they get too large. 
Take advantage of the soil being moist after rain 
to do this. If it be hard and dry, the limited 


quantity grown by many may be watered, so 
that the removal of any need not injure those 
that remain, which often happens when the 
ground is hard. As to the distance the plants 
are left apart in thinning, account must be taken 
of the kinds grown. Large kinds, such as 
Rocca or Nuneham Park, require double the 
room necessary for small varieties, like Danvers’ 
or James’s Long Keeping. If it is desired to grow 
well developed bulbs of the large-growing kinds, 
these should be thinned, so as to leave them 
8 inches or 9 inches apart in the row ; the 
smaller-growing, later-keeping sorts will not 
require more than half that room. Where 
some are required for pickling, a portion of the 
bmallest-growiug kinds may be left’not more 
than 1 inch apart; or, unless they have come 
up very thickly, without thinning at all. When 
indifferently grown. Leeks are Tittle better for 
the purposes for which they are required than 
Onions. To obtain the peculiar mild flavour 
which Leeks possess when large and freely 
grown, the plants must not be allowed to 
become stunted by being too close in the seed¬ 
bed ; to prevent this, thin them out, so as to 
leave them 6 inches apart. 

Early Celery.— This should now be put 
out; if the trenches have been prepared before¬ 
hand run the hoe over the surface to destroy 
any weeds that may be vegetating. Give the 
plants a good soaking with water before moving 
them ; remove them with as many roots as pos¬ 
sible and as much soil as will adhere to them. 
In moving Celery plants, there should never be 
occasion for the now almost obsolete practice of 
cutting off or shortening a considerable portion 
of the leaves at planting time ; on the contrary. 
Celery, more than most crops, should never, 
throughout the whole course of its cultivation, 
from the time the plants appear above ground 
until they are fit for use, receive a check more 
than is inseparable from transplanting them, 
even when that operation is performed with 
care. If the trenches have been prepared for 
double or treble rows, put the plants in 1 foot 
apart each way; if for single rows, 9 inches be¬ 
tween each plant will be sufficient for ordinary 
purposes. In making the holes, use a planting 
trowel, and see that they are large enough to 
admit the roots without crushing them together; 
give each row a good watering as soon as- 
planted. 

Hkrb8 and Salads. — Seedling plants of 
Thyme, Basil, Sweet Marjoram, and Sage 
should be pricked out under shelter, and may 
be permanently transplanted in the open ground 
about the end of the month. All kinds of 
herbs have suffered severely, so much so, that 
new plantations of them will be a necessity, and 
provision should be made accordingly by 
pricking out a sufficiency of eaeh sort. Sow 
Lettuces and Radishes once a fortnight; the 
former should now be sown where the plants are 
to grow, as transplanting in dry weather entails 
much labour in watering, ana even if this be 
afforded the plants receive a severe shock. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Pruning .overgrown Rhododendrons. 
—It is not possible to prune the beet hybrid 
Rhododendrons back to the old hard wood with¬ 
out making some sacrifice, especially if the prun¬ 
ing must be done all at once. In any case, the 
loss of one season’s flowering is unavoidable. 
If I had to deal with plants that had got over¬ 
grown, I should leave the pruning until they had 
gone out of flower; I should then cut back some 
of the branches that required it—that is, I should 
thin them out, cutting back a portion of them 
this year, and the remainder next. The branches 
left to be operated upon next year would flower 
in the ordinary way, and the loss of blossoms 
would not be so serious as if all the pruning was 
done at one time. A good deal must, however, 
depend upon how much pruning is required ; if 
there are many branches to be cut off, and if the 
wood is old and hard through age, it will he 
better to do all the pruning at once, and the best 
time to do it is early in February, as early prun¬ 
ing will give a longer season ef growth for the 
young shoots. If there are a good few rather 
large branches to be shortened Dack, they will 
break into growth more regularly if cut away 
altogether than if the time is extended over two 
seasons, because the branches left the first year 
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would in all probability use up all the strength 
from the roots, and the cut-back branches would 
probably die. But in dealing with the young 
growth of Rhododendrons the case is different; 
in that stage they do not object to a little prun¬ 
ing, although they are better without it. A 
youn^ shoot shortened back, either before or 
after flowering, will break into growth the same 
year, and if the pruning is done in February, 
the growth so made may flower the following 
season ; but it must not be expected to do so n 
the pruning does not take place till after the 
flowering season is over.—J. C. C. 

VEGETABLES. 

NOTES ON BROCCOLI. 

Of all winter vegetable crops this is the most 
important, and during the next two months 
sowing and planting must have special atten¬ 
tion. 

Time to Sow. 

As a rule the seed for our main Broccoli crops 
is sown the last week in April or the first week 
in May, but Bhould anything prevent us from 
sowing them, then we would sow up to the end 
of May ; so if any have not yet put in their 
Broccoli seed, there is still time to do so. 
Judging from the many letters I receive con¬ 
taining. inquiries about vegetables, I find the 
idea very general amongst amateurs that, in 
order to secure a long and constant succession 
of Broccoli, the seeds should be put in at 
different times, sowing the early ones in spring 
and the late ones in autumn. It is not, however, 
through practice of this kind that a constant 
supply of Broccoli can be kept up from-Novem¬ 
ber until May. If some of the early Broccoli 
seed were Bown in February or March, many of 
the plants would be liable to produce heads 
prematurely when four or five months old, and 
if the spring varieties were not sown until 
August or thereabouts they would fail alto¬ 
gether to give good returns. It is by the selec¬ 
tion of varieties that a succession can alone be 
secured, and if six, eight, or ten sorts are culti¬ 
vated to give a supply, say from the beginning 
of November until the end of May or middle of 
June, the whole of the seeds may be sown on 
the same day. 

Varieties. 

It may be stated, too, that great numbers of 
varieties are not required for a long and good 
supply. If it is known that one kind will pro¬ 
duce heads satisfactorily during November and 
December, there is no use in growing other 
three or four kinds which will come in at the 
same time. Altogether in recent years we have 
grown and tested over five dozen kinds of home 
and Continental origin, and now our sorts are 
few, but really good. For convenience I will 
classify them thu3: November and December, 
Veitoh’s Self-protecting Autumn Broccoli, an 
excellent sort; January, Snow’s Winter White 
and Backhouse's winter variety ; February, 
Cooling’s Matchless ; March, Carter’s Mammoth 
Spring White; April, Cattell’s Eclipse ; May 
and June, Sutton’s Late Queen ; the latter, like 
the first-named, is indeed a queen amongst 
Broccoli, and should be universally cultivated, 
as it never disappoints, and it comes in at a 
time when anything in the way of Broccoli is 
much valued. 

The Seed Bed. 

In sowing the seed of Broccoli any odd corner 
or strip of border where the soil is fairly good 
will answer the purpose, as the young plants will 
only remain in their germinating position until 
they become large enough for planting in their 
permanent places. Inforkingover theseedground 
>cfore sowing we generally add a dressing of leaf 
soil or old Mushroom bed manure, as we find the 
young plants make more roots in this than in cow, 
horse, or rough, lumpy manure. For con¬ 
venience in hoeing between, and also to admit 
plenty of light to the young plants, we prefer 
sowing the seeds in rows to broadcast, and to 
carry out this plan drills 2 inches deep and C 
inches or 8 inches apart are opened for its recep¬ 
tion. It is sown thinly, the covering over is 
done carefully, and when finished the soil over 
the seed is left very smooth. At this season the 
seed germinates fast ; sometimes in humid 
weather the plants can indeed be seen in the 
rows a week after sowing, and whon in this 
stage, and until they have gained strength, a 


sharp out-look has to be kept for snails and 
slugs, which are very fond of the tender young 
plants, and devour them greedily. In damp 
weather it is therefore necessary to look out for 
them night and morning, and at the same time 
dust slightly every other day with soot or 
powered lime. In dry weather some may be in¬ 
clined to water their young Broccoli, but we 
never do this ; artificial watering iB not, indeed, 
wanted when the soil has been properly pre¬ 
pared. As soon as the plants become anything 
like crowded in the rows, the largest of them 
are drawn out and dibbled into another piece of 
ground 3 inches or so apart. Here they soon 
catch hold of the soil, and make nice bushy 
plants to be transferred, with a good ball of 
soil adhering to the roots, to their permanent 
quarters. Those left in the seed rows have 
sometimes space enough to remain and be 
planted out with those dibbled in elsewhere, 
and in any case those growing in the seed rows 
are always handy for making up blanks or for 
forming later plantations on ground which may 
not be vacant at the general planting time. In 
reference to this, I may say 
The time to plant is not fixed by a hard and 
fast rule, but may extend from the beginning of 
June until the end of July. When the ground 
is empty and plants early, they may be put out 
at any time, but in our case the ground is 
hardly ever empty or waiting for them, as we 
have often to keep the Broccoli plants growing 
in the nursery beds until they are upwards of 1 
foot high before the ground for their reception 
is cleared from other crops, such as Peas, 
Potatoes, Ac. In dealing with large, or what 
may be termed overgrown plants, a little more 
care is needed in transplanting than in the case 
of small, young material, and in July, when the 
weather and soil are generally excessively dry, 
newly-planted Broccoli is much benefited by a 
thorough watering. Besides the ground which 
will become vacant for Broccoli two months 
hence we have a good deal of space ready for 
them now ; but this is not idle, empty ground, 
as Potatoes have been planted on it with a dis¬ 
tance of 3 feet from row to row, and immedi¬ 
ately these are earthed up the Broccoli will be 
planted between each row. As the Potatoes 
develop the stems will be kept from smothering 
up the Broccoli, and when the tubers are lifted 
the soil will be spread out and levelled down 
around the Broccoli Btems, and by September 
our quarters will contain as promising a crop of 
Broccoli as they do at the present time that of 
Potatoes. In planting autumn Broccoli a dis¬ 
tance of 2 feet from plant to plant each way 
will give good results, but winter kinds will 
be benefited by being planted wider apart, as 
they cannot be grown too hardy or wel^exposed, 
and 2^ feet or 3 feet should be given them. 
Deeply-cultivated ground will always produce 
the finest crops, but excessive manuring should 
be avoided, as this forces the plants to make 
soft, succulent growth in autumn, which is very 
liable to be injured in winter. . J. M. 

GOOD LETTUCES. 

Everyone who has had anything to do with 
growing Lettuces knows how difficult it is to 
get them good during the summer, especially 
when treated in the ordinary way, that is by 
sowing them in seed beds and transplanting, a 
method of treating them that is far from the 
best. The system I have always pursued, and 
it is one I can strongly recommend, is sowing 
the seed in drill rows, where the plants are to 
stand, by doing which much time and labour 
are saved and the young Lettuces are left with 
their tap roots intact. These drive straight 
down into the earth, and as the plants receive 
no check they grow very fast, and attain a large 
size with fine solid hearts that become well 
blanched, and as a natural result, are tender, 
crisp, and juicy when cut up for use in the 
salad. Transplanted Lettuces are generally the 
reverse of this, the reason of which is, that they 
flag through transplanting; and having lost 
their mainstay (the tap roof), they suffer during 
dry weather, as instead of being able to pene¬ 
trate deeply into the soil and search for food 
and moisture below, they are entirely dependent 
on what they find within their reach above, 
where the supply often fails. Distressed and 
checked by sun and drought, the tissues become 
hardened, and the Lettuces are in consequence 
tough and indigestible and unfit to eat. 


Where to Plant. 

The best place to get good Lettuces at this 
season of the year is on ndges between rows of 
Celery, as there they have great depth of soil, 
owing to the addition of that thrown out from 
the trenches, and as it is principally surface 
material they have to root in, and as their 
elevated position affords them plenty of room, 
light, and air, they are able to reach the fullest 
stage of development. If the land appears to 
be at all poor, it is a good plan before digging 
the trenches for the Celery to scatter a thin 
layer of rotten manure between, which manure 
the Lettuces will have to make use of when 
they begin to turn in. Stimulated by its rich¬ 
ness, growth is expedited, and the plants have 
not that tendency to “bolt” or run to seed 
which they have when their supply of food fail* 
or runs short. Another reason why Lettuces 
should be grown between Celery is that ly 
having them there it economises space that 
could not be utilised for anything else, as other 
vegetables would be a longer time on the 
ground ; whereas Lettuces reach their full size 
in a short time, and are off and used before the 
soil is required for earthing up and bleaching 
the Celery. To get the land in proper order 
for sowing, the surface must be finely raked ami 
made level and Bmooth, when all will be in 
readiness for drawing the drills. These should 
be made about an inch deep, and in them the 
seed should be scattered regularly and thinly, 
or, better still, dotted in small patches a foot 
apart, which is the proper distance for the 
plants to stand when thinned out singly, which 
they should be as soon as they are large enough 
for anyone to pick out or distinguish the 
strongest, and they are the plants to be left 
In the event of slugs assailing them, or as a pre¬ 
ventive measure, if there are any of these trouble¬ 
some insects in the garden, it is a good plan to 
slightly dust the leaves with soot, to get which 
to stick it is necessary to apply it during early 
morning while the dew is on the plants; but 
as soot is of a hot nature, the sowing it must be 
done with a light hand, or the tender plants 
will be injured. 

Varieties. 

The best kind of Lettuce to grow for summer 
use is the old Paris White Cos, which, culti¬ 
vated after the manner referred to, is always 
succulent and good, and hearts in of itself with¬ 
out any tying. For winter work there are none 
equal to Hicks’ Hardy Green Cos and the White- 
seeded Bath Cos, both of which will stand hard 
frosts and come in fit for use very early in spring, 
or by sowing now or soon after this, they wul 
be large enough to cut by the end of October. 
As there is never any fear of late Lettuces 
running to flower, or suffering greatly from 
transplanting, they may be sown in seed beds 
and dibbled out from these into the ground 
where they are to stand for the winter. The 
most suitable situation for them is a warm south 
border under a wall, as there they get sun and 
shelter, and what is of equal importance they can 
have drier soil, which saves them from spot or 
other disease. Before planting, the border 
should be well manured and deeply dug, and 
if at all heavy have leaf mould worked into it, 
which will help to keep it open and assist the 
drainage by allowing the water to pass freely 
through. To give proper room, the rows should 
not be nearer eacn other than 15 inches, and 
the plants that distance apart in the rows, which 
will give them room to spread and let the air 
through. Lettuces that are fully grown by the 
end of October, if needed for winter should be 
lifted and stored in cold frames, where if 
covered during sharp frosty weather with mats, 
they may be drawn from when wanted.—S. D. 

FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES FOR CULTURE IN 
POTS. 

Instead of layering runners of the current 
season in the wav generally practised for sup¬ 
plying us with plants for growing in pots, we 
have lor the past three seasons reverted to the 
plan of securing our supply of plants from 
runners of the previous year, and the results 
have been so gratifying that we intend for the 
future to adhere to this system. It is the most 
efficient and in the end the most economical. 
One great advantage of this method is that, 
I independent of late or hot and dry seasons, 
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early potting can bo assured, and consequently 
rots well filled with roots and plump, matured 
heart buds, conditions which, if unfulfilled, 
render satisfactory returns uncertain. Again, in 
June, a multitude of matters of equal import 
require attention, and therefore the layering 
of runners not unfrequently gets delayed until 
too late ; then comes tne preparation of the soil, 
pots, and pegs, aloug with the work of plunging 
and layering, all operations consuming a good 
deal of time ; there is also the subsequent atten¬ 
tion to watering, not to mention the incon¬ 
venience if the pots are plunged in fruiting 
quarters, and it is only in some of the larger 
places in which time aud space can be devoted 
to plantations for the special purpose of 
supplying early runners for forcing. Now, all 
this can be obviated by the system just alluded 
to. Our practice in regard to obtaining 
runners for potting is as follows :—Towards the 
end of April all out-door plantations are thickly 
mulched with long stable litter. This is done 
partly to retain moisture, which in dry seasons 
8»xm escapes from our shallow soil, and partly to 
form a Ixni for the ripe fruit to rest on ; for, by 
the middle of June, the litter becomes, through 
repeated rain washings, clean. As soon after the 
crop is gathered as time permits all runners are 
cut, their removal being a very easy matter, as the 
thicknessof the mulch prevents their rooting into 
the soil. The decaying straw is allowed to re¬ 
main, except on that portion (always the youngest 
and best) from which runners are meant to be¬ 
taken. From this all the strawy material is 
cleared and a light dressing of rotten manure is 
substituted. Thus treated, we find that a few 
rows of Vicomtesse Hericart do Thury will in¬ 
variably throw out late runners more than suffi¬ 
cient for our wants, and that they root strongly 
before winter. Here they remain till March, 
when they are lifted and laid in about 4 inches 
or 5 inches apart in any spare border ; the 
space and time occupied in doing this are trifling 
compared with the usual layering business. All 
the attention these runners require till potted 
the last week in June is pinching out any 
flower-stems they send up. After potting we 
place them on ashes, gradually spreading them 
out to ripen as autumn advances. I may add 
that out of fifteen sorts tried only two really 
succeed here out-of-doors ; these are Vicomtesse 
Hericart de Thury, or Garibaldi and Eleanor. 
We do not force a great number, but the 
Vicomtesse is used for that purpose almost ex¬ 
clusively, as we find no other so good. Its 
prolificacy outside, too, is wonderful ; after the 
regular crop is over it will continue to throw up 
strong scrapes all through the summer and 
autumn. 

Lranmore. A. M. 


WATER MELONS IN AMERICA. 

The Water Melon is one of our most popular 
aud well-know n fruits, and one that is univer¬ 
sally esteemed in America during the latter 
part of the summer season for its rich, abundant, 
cooling juices. It is a plant of vigorous growth, 
and is extensively cultivated in cortain localities; 
but, singular as it may appear, most persons con¬ 
sider it rather difficult to cultivate, and, judging 
from the inferior specimens which they produce, 
one might suppose such to lie really the case. Hut 
this is a very serious mistake, for no fruit is of 
easier cultivation thau the Water Melon. It will 
grow in almost any soil, yet thrives best in one 
that is light and rich, with a warm sunny ex¬ 
posure. The proper preparation of the soil is 
also on important consideration. The ground 
should be cultivated well and deeply. The hills 
should be 8 feet apart, and l>e prepared by dig¬ 
ging a hole about 1 foot deep by 2 feet across, and 
placing in it one-half bushel of well-rotted 
manure, in which some bone-dust has been well 
mixed. Upon this place 5 inches of soil, and 
mix the whole as thoroughly and deeply as 
possible. Firm this hill down well with the 
spade or fork, and then cover it with 3 inches 
or 4 inches of finely-broken Boil ; in this place 
ten or twelve seeds on their edges, and cover to 
the depth of } inch with fine soil. When the 
plants have become strong and well established, 
all but three or four of the most promising 
should be removed. 

Where early Melons are desired, the seed 
should be sown in 3-inch pots, or on inverted 
soda, in a hot-l>ed, in the beginning of April. 
Th. plants should be gradually hardened of!, 
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Group of Water Melons.—No. 1, Black Spanish ; No. 2, Phinney or F.arly Oval ; 
No. 3, Mountain Sweet; No. 4, Gipsy ; No. 5, The Citron. 


will be found the most suitable : — Black Spanish : 
This is an old variety, but it is not as exten¬ 
sively cultivated as the other sorts. The fruit 
is of a round shape, and is rather small in size. 
It also has a very thin rind, and a rich, sugary 
flavour. Phinney or Early Oval: This is the 
earliest sort, and is very prolific, the fruit being 
of moderate size, with bright red flesh, and good 
in flavour. Mountain Street is the most pro¬ 
ductive, and is one of the best, as well as the 
most extensively cultivated variety. When 
well grown the fruit will attain a large size. 
The flesh is red, sweet, and of excellent flavour. 
Mountain Sprout : This variety is not as 
early as the sorts previously mentioned, but the 
fruit will keep until quite late in the fall. 
Gipsy: Oblong, light greeu, mottled and striped 


flesh peel from the rind like uu onange ; it 
separates into segments in a similar manner. It 
is of medium size, oval in shape, and excellent 
in flavour. The. Citron is used for preserving 
only, and is well known to all. It may be sown 
in the open air, as it is hardier than the other 
varieties. —A merican Ganiev . 


To destroy wood lice.—My CueumWr 
frame (an old wooden one) I found a fortnight 
since to be swarming with wood lice, and it 
looked as if the plants would soon be consumed. 
How to get rid of them was the question. 1 

F rocured a hedgehog and placed in the frame, 
n two days every insect had disappeared.— 
J. O., Gloucestershire. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

Double Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums. — 
Few plants are more popular than these, and 
few more useful. Besides being well fitted for 
growing into specimens of a pyramidal form, 
they make pretty bush plants in 6-inch pots if 
supported by a few sticks, and are in that form 
well adapted for the greenhouse, where they 
will flower throughout the summer and well on 
into the autumn. The stronger varieties, again, 
if treated as greenhouse climbers in a sunny 
spot, especially where used to cover the end of a 
house, both grow and flower well. For balconies 
or vases, too, their procumbent habit thoroughly 
fits them. It is now some seven or eight years 
since Koenig Albert, the first double kind, made 
its appearance. It has violet-mauve coloured 
flowers, and is still one of the best of that tint, 
but now there is a great range of colour among 
them. A good, pure white is still, however, a 
desideratum, for though I have flowered Gazelle, 
Finette, Madame E. GalU, and Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt, none of them completely fulfilled my ex¬ 
pectations as to purity of colour. The best I 
take to be Madame E. Gall<$, a good and free 
kind, but with a slight blush tint in the blos¬ 
soms. Jeanne d’Arc is a fairly good pure white. 
All the varieties just named have the true trail¬ 
ing habit o the old kinds rather than the stout 
sturdy growth of many recently introduced 
sorts. Others with the same habit as the old 
kinds are M. Dubus, bright carmine-pink; 
Rosina, pale pink ; Mdlle. 1 Jeanne Wouters, 
deep rose; Robert Fortune, pale red; M. 
Pasteur, bright magenta ; Comtesse Horace de 
Choiseui, bright pink, shaded towards the 
edges with magenta ; Sidonie, deep mauve ; and 
Gloried’Orleans, crimson-magenta, the last one of 
the best. Strong stiffergrowing varieties include 
Comte Horace de Choiseui, salmon rose ; Albert 
Crousse, light salmon ; Mdme. Crousse, pale 
pink; Eurydice, rosy • mauve ; Mdme. Jules 
Menoreau, deep rose ; Mdme Lemoine, rather 
brighter than the preceding, and* moreover, 
Bhaded with magenta ; M. Barrall, deep blush ; 
and Anna Pfitzer, salmon-pink. Although all 
named in the foregoing list are well worth 
growing, for a dozen I would select the follow¬ 
ing, viz., Albert Crousse, Comte Horace de 
Choiseui, Comtesse Horace de Choiseui, Eury- 
dicc, Glorie d’Orleans, Mdme. Crousse, Mdme. 
Lemoine, Mdme. E. Galle, Mdme. Jules Meno- 
rcau, Mdlle. Jeanne Wouters, M. Dubus, andM. 
Barrel 1.—H. P. 

11451.—Plants fading in conservatory. 
—Evidently the thick blue glass and fancy glass 
combined does not suit your plants. You do 
not say what kind of glass the sides of the 
house are formed of. If they are of ordinary 
glass, and the sashes made to open, the plants | 
ought to succeed. The nurseryman who told 
you that he would be surprised if you reared 
your plants would have a sufficient reason for 
saying so. There is no mystery about the culti¬ 
vation of Pelargoniums; but when they are 
making their growth they require plenty of 
light and air, and they should not be far re¬ 
moved from the glass. Even if you can admit 
plenty of air into the house, if your plants do 
not obtain plenty of light, and are at a distance 
from the roof glass, they would not do well. 
They would be improved by weak manure water 
being supplied to them about twice a-week, 
when the pots are full of roots.—J. D. E. 

11457.—Perns for cutting. —The fronds of 
the common Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum 
cuneatum) should not be cut until they are in a 
mature state. If cut in a young immature con¬ 
dition they last but a short time. They also 
last longer when the plants are in a cool house 
than they do when gathered from plants in a 
warm house.—J. D. E. 

11410.—Sowing Pern spores.— In addi 
tion to the instructions lately given as to the 
sowing of Fern spores, it may be well to note a 
fact, which, however well known to experienced 
Fern-raisers, may be new to younger gardeners 
—that the first developments from Fern spores 
bear no sort of likeness to young Ferns. My 
reason for stating this is because I lately heard 
a successful Fern grower, but who had given no 
study to the matter, remark, on being shown 
the prothallus (as the preliminary effort of the 
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the springing of the young Ferns. This is no 
uncommon nor surprising case, but it is better 
that it should be understood that the spore of a 
B'em, on germinating, produces, firet of all, a 
flat, leafy growth, resembling nothing so much 
as a small plant of the Marchantia, which is so 
common and so troublesome on the surface of 
the soil in damp flower pots. This flat leaf, 
which may be called the mother frond, not only 
sends out delicate root fibres, but also bears 
upon its under surface certain organs, only to 
be seen under a powerful microscope, which 
may be said, roughly speaking, to correspond in 
some degree to the fructifying parts of a flower. 
From these, in course of time, the embryo of 
the Fern is finally developed. We learn from 
Dr. Oliver that it is only within the last twenty- 
five or thirty years that the germination and 
development of Ferns have been rightly under¬ 
stood. Those who care to pursue a somewhat 
stiff subject will find cryptogamic botany a very 
interesting study. 

11456 .—Hardy plants for next spring. 

—Sow the seeds of Pyrethrums, Sweet Williams, 
Wallflow ers, and other hardy plants at once. 
They must, when large enough, be pricket! out 
3 inches apart, and then be planted out 9 
inches apart when the plants crowd each other. 
—J. D. E. 

11461 — Watering Ferns.— You ought not 
to water them overhead so often; that is, 
doubtless, the cause of the Maiden-hair fronds 
dying. You might venture to water them over¬ 
head daily in a warm hour during hot weather ; 
but so early in the season, and in a greenhouse, 
it is a bad practice. Syringe gently once in ten 
days or so, to clear the dust from the fronds. 

J. D. E. 

1 11473 .— Azaleas after blooming.— If 

the plants require repotting it ought to be done ; 
they should then be encouraged to make their 
growth, in a warm temperature, if possible. If 
not, they will do in the greenhouse.—J. D. E. 

1146*2.— Potting Pelargoniums. — Nice 
little plauts in 6-inch pots would not yet require 
repotting. They will produce a good head of 
bloom in such pots. After flowering, water 
should be gradually withheld until the soil is 
comparatively dry. About the end of July, or 
early in August, they should be cut down, and 
when the buds break forth shake the soil out 
from the roots, and repot again in the same size 
pots. They will flower in that size another 
year; or they may be potted in October or 
November, into pots a size larger. The best 
potting material is good turfy, decayed loam, 
about a fourth part of rotten manure, as much 
leaf-mould, and some sharp sand.—J. D. E. 

11463.— Soil for potting Ferns —Equal 
parts of loam and peat mixed together is an 
excellent' compost for Asplenium bulbifera, 
or, indeed, for most Ferns. Cyclamens succeed 
in a compost of one part peat to two or three 
times its bulk of loam ; some decayed manure 
should also be added to the compost; sand and 
broken bits of .charcoal may be mixed with it 
if necessary. Charcoal is specially valuable to 
mix with the potting soil for Ferns.—J. D. E. 

11430.— Cyclamens after flowering.— 
They do not require to be kept very close, but 
the reverse. They should get plenty of air 
during the daytime and at night, except in cold 
weather—the object being to mature the loams. 
Do not let the soil get dust dry, but water 
enough to just keep the roots from perishing. 
Do not put the loams at any time in the open, 
as cold rains are apt to cause the fibrous roots 
to perish. About the middle of August they 
will begin to make new growth, and then all the 
old soil should be shaken away, repotting in 
well-drainod pots in loam and leaf-mould in 
equal parts, with plenty of white sand. Do not 
give too large pots, allowing about H inches 
from the loam to the edge of the pot. Keep the 
soil just nicely moist, giving air on fine days, 
closing in the evening when the nights are cold, 
and shade from hot sun, until the middle or 
latter end of September, when they will enjoy 
all the sun they oan get.—J. C. B. 

11432. —Vallotas and Eup&toriums. 
—The Vallota is certainly one of the best 
window' plants in cultivation, doing best where 
it gets plenty of sun and air all through the 
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and using pots just large enough to contain the 
roots. Vallotas do not need repotting often ; 
about every three years, is enough as they bloom 
best in a root-bound condition. In repotting 
it is best to shake away all the old soil, and the- 
bulb should not be more than one-third buried 
in the soil. If the Eupatorium is a young 
plant, and the pot is full of roots, it should be at 
once shifted into a larger pot, using loam two 
parts, and leaf soil one part; but in an older 
specimen it should be cut back rather hard, 
kept only just moist until,new shoots are formed, 
and then be shifted ; keep in an airy greenhouse, 
syringing freely in hot weather until the lo¬ 
ginning of August, and then place in a sunny 
position in the open air until mid September ; 
this will ripen the wood. —J. C. Byfleet. 

11464.— Climber for Fernery.— By m> 
means think of growing any cKmbing plant 
in the house which would attach itself to the 
wood-work, as the rafters would quickly rot. 
There is a plant called Ficus repens which is 
very suitable for covering back walls, and which 
you might use for that purpose. The only 
flowering elifnber which would do in the close 
atmosphere of a Fernery is Lapageria rosea and 
alba. —J. C. B. 

11461.— Maiden-hair Ferns.— As a rule 
Ferns dislike to be watered overhead, and 
Maiden-hair more than most kinds, but much 
depends upon the position in which they are 
placed. If the house is airy and the plants get 
plenty of light and some sun, they may be 
sprinkled once or twice a day in hot weather 
with advantage, but if they are quite shaded, 
and a damp, cool atmosphere can be maintained, 
they are beat without it. Create as much 
atmospheric moisture as possible by sprinkling 
the path and stages, and stand the plants in 
summer in the coolest and shadiest place in the 
house,—J. C. B. 

11414.—Clematis with small flowers. 
—The small blooms are the result of late growth, 
which did not have time to bring them to per¬ 
fection, so that they remained in an imperfect 
state until spring. It is better to prune all such 
weakly growth away in January, cutting the 
shoots in to about half their length, as then 
they start away stronger and bloom better.— 
J. C. B. 

11472.— Geraniums for winter.— In order 
to have good plants for flowering in winter the 
cuttings should be put in now. I put one cutting 
in the centre of a small sixty-sized pot. 
They are potted when well rooted into small 
forty-eights, and in July we pot them again 
into the pots in which they are to flower. 
These are 6 or 7 inches across, inside measure. 
All through the summer and autumn the plants 
are kept out of doors. They begin to flower 
about the end of October, and we keep them iu 
flower until the Hyacinths come in in the 
spring. You must have a minimum tempera¬ 
ture of 55 degs., and they succeed best with 
pipes for hot water attached to the roof. Some 
varieties do not flower satisfactorily in winter. 
Those that succeed best are (of rose colours and 
pink) Mrs. Leavers, Mrs. Sturt, Olive Carre, and 
Constance. Of white varieties, White Vesuvius 
and Eureka. Scarlet: Atala, WestBrighton Gem, 
Lumen, Burns, Commander-in-chief (a tall, 
strong habit), Mrs. Gordon. Crimson varieties 
are Dr. Orton and Henry Jacoby. Edith Pear¬ 
son (a beautiful salmon rose), Sophie Birkin 
(salmon), Eva (magenta), are the best single- 
flow^ red varieties. I have not been very suc¬ 
cessful with the double-floVered varieties, but 
Lord Mayor (a much habited pink variety) and 
F. V. Raspail (scarlet) did well last year.—J. 
Douglas. 

11452.— Bulbs from the Cape.- Unfor¬ 
tunately your bulbs have come to hand at a 
wrong time of year. Had you received them in 
winter, or, better still, in autumn, you would 
have been able to give them the treatment they 
require. Ixias, Sparaxis, and Watsonias should 
be potted in October, wintering them in a cold 
frame or cool greenhouse, as they begin to grow 
in autumn, and, though hardy, require protec¬ 
tion against our changeful winter climate. All 
that can now be done is to pot them. They 
will make a little growth this year, and when 
the foliage dies off pot them afresh, putting 
some half-dozen bulbs in a 4Vineh pot, placing 
them under cover. The Omithogalum may 
either be potted or be planted in the open 
ground ; the Lachenalias are greenhouse Bulbs, 
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and should be potted in autumn to bloom in 
spring; and the Brunsvigia is a greenhouse 
bulb. If they are potted at once and carefully 
tended, they will probably do well another 
year.-J. C. B. 

-All that you have named succeed in a 

warm greenhouse temperature, and should be 
potted in rich, light sandy loam. The Lapey- 
rousia corymbosa has very small bulbs ; a dozen 
of them may be potted in a 5-inch pot. It pro¬ 
duces numerous pretty blue flowers. They like 
a warm temperature when growing.—J. D. E. 

11459.— Primulas after flowering. — 
You should state what species or varieties of 
Primula you have. Presuming they are Chinese 
Primulas, if they are now in small pots, repot 
them into pots a size larger. If they are in 
good-sized pots let them remain as they are 
until after midsummer, when they should be re¬ 
potted, after reducing some of the soil from the 
ball of roots. The plants should be kept in a 
cool, airy greenhouse, near the glass. They will 
flower early and well next year.—J. D. E. 

Begonias for baskets.—I saw the other 
day a fine plant of Begonia glaucophylla growing 
in a basket suspended from the roof of one of 
the plant houses. Its beautiful panicles of 
cinnamon-scarlet flowers, contrasting pleasingly 
with its fine dark glaucous foliage, entitle it to 
a foremost place among plants suitable for 
baskets either in conservatories or drawing¬ 
rooms.—C. S. 

Aoers in the greenhouse.— The varie¬ 
gated Acer Negundo forced looks well against the 
dark glossy green foliage of the Camellia and simi¬ 
lar plants as a background. For forcing all that 
is necessary is to pot it early in autumn, and 
plunge it out of doors in some sheltered spot till 
it is taken into the forcing house just after 
Christmas. This Negundo is generally grown 
in the shape of standards, but for many purposes 
dwarf bushes are quite as good. Small plants 
af it are readily obtained by budding it on the 
green-leaved form, but of course they take some 
time afterwards to grow into plants large enough 
for forcing. As stocks for budding seedlings 
ire preferred, and the operation should be per¬ 
formed in the same way and about the same 
:ime as in the case of Roses. The bark of the 
stock must be fresh and green, so that it will 
separate readily and heal quickly. In selecting 
he buds, do not take any in which the leaf 
mmediately adjoining is nearly white, as the 
)robabilifcy will be that in the leaves of the em- 
>ryo bud the same pale hue will preponderate 
o such an extent that it will not have sufficient 
igour to grow ; choose rather buds near where 
here is a fair proportion of each colour in the 
eaf.—A. 

Fine-foliaged Begonias from seed.— 
U1 these Bengonias are increased without 
liffieulty by division or by cuttings made of the 
sives, so that it is by no means necessary to 
aise them from seed ; yet by sowing seed, 
lthough nothing may be obtained superior, or 
sren equal, to some of the older kinds, it is very 
iteresting to watch the young plants gradually 
€veloping their adult characters, for the 
hange that takes place in them is very great, 
ly seedlings are obtained from home-sowu seed 
-that is, having three or four distinct varieties 
1 bloom at the same time I intercrossed them 
ne with the other, and when the seed was ripe 
: was sown in a shallow pan without being 
overed in any way, except a pane of glass laid 
ver it, till germination took place. So treated 
□d placed in the plant stove the seedlings come 
p quickly and in great profusion, and as soon 
s large enough to handle they were pricked off. 
iter that they grew rapidly, and were soon 
itaWished in little pots, when a glance over 
lem at that time gave great promise of some- 
ling new. In some the leaves were of a daz¬ 
ing silvery whiteness ; in others there was the 
ime ground colour, with bright green punctures; 
ad some were regularly striped ana branded, 
r clouded and freckled in various ways ; but 
fter a time, as they assumed their adult forms, 
ie promise of novelty disappeared, and the 
fliage partook of the character of ordinary 
inds. Such being the case, it may be said 
bat there is no advantage in propagating them 
i this way; but, apart from any other con- 
iderations, the seedlings, wnen in 4-inch or 
-inch pots, make pretty little specimens, and 
re at that size very useful for decorative pur- 
oaes, such as where grouping is employed, for 
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using in conjunction with Ferns and similar 
subjects, to finish off the edges of the groups, or 
to carpet the ground underneath taller plants.— 
Alpha. 

Cantua dependena— I have had a plant 
of this on a rafter in a curvilinear greenhouse 
for these last twenty years, and every spring it 
has formed a waving arch of floral beauty, the 
point of every shoot carrying pendulous bunches 
of rose-coloured flowers in great abundance. 
The plant grows in a border of common loam 
along with Rosas and climbers, the roots of 
course being under the side stage, and the hot- 
water pipes are frequently deluged with water 
from the pathway. The Cantua is very liable 
to red spider; therefore the syringe should be 
freely used. It is a plant of vigorous growth 
and will soon reach the top of a 20-foot rafter, 
but I prefer Cantua bicolor to C. dependent, 
the flowers of bicolor being a rich, reddish 
yellow or bronze, and consequently very attrac¬ 
tive. It also grows and blossoms freely when 
planted out. The flowers are dispersed along 
the young shoots, and not in such large terminal 
bunches as in the case of C. dependents. I find 
both to he very useful for drawing-room deco¬ 
ration.—K. H. 


THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 103 .) 

The Peaoh and Nectarine. 

The characteristics of the Peach and Nectarine 
being interchangeable (i.e. a Peach stone may 
produce a Nectarine, or vice vexed ) for all prac¬ 
tical purposes, they may be classed as one. The 
same uncertainty exists as regards the large 
and small-flowered varieties, they also being 
interchangeable. It is thought by some that 
the small flower Peaches and Nectarines set 
better, or, in other words, they suffer less from 
cold weather in spring than do the large- 
flowered kinds. This coincides with my 
own opinion and experience, but so many of 
the beat varieties have large flowers, which 
cannot be done without, at any rate at present, 
that the question of discarding them cannot 
now be entertained. Still, it is a matter that 
might be kept in sight and further evidence 
collected. 

Soils. 

All stone fruits do best in a calcareous soil, 
as lime is a necessity for them, so much being 
used up in the manufacture of the stones con¬ 
taining the seeds. And I am convinced, from 
actual experience, that much of the weakness of 
wood and blossom, and the falling of the fruit 
during the stoning time, is owing to the scarcity 
of lime in the soil. But it is very easy to add 
lime or chalk to a soil when needed. Some 
recommend it to be given in the shape of old 
mortar rubbish mixed with the soil, others give 
the crude, raw chalk ; and sprinklings of air- 
slacked lime on the surface of the border, lightly 
forked in, will answer every purpose. There is 
no doubt that turfy soil— i.e ., soil full of the 
fibres of grasses and other plants—does give a 
stimulus to growth, especially in the early life 
of the tree. And if, when the encouragement 
from that source fails (which in time it does 
and must fail), fresh turf could be placed round 
the roots, the lives of the trees might be pro¬ 
longed indefinitely; but this is just the very 
thing which only a few can do. Turfy loam is 
very difficult to get, as no one likes to have the 
turf pared off their best pastures; and in the 
suburbs of town to purchase such material 
makes fruit growing very expensive. Where 
loam cannot be obtained, the natural soil may 
be improved for fruit culture by a little trouble 
and foresight. First, there are the parings from 
the edges of the roads and walks ; then there 
are sure to be ditches requiring to be cleared 
out and deepened. Occasionally there are ponds 
and watercourses to be improved and cleared. 
Then there is cUbris of all kinds, from the 
prunings and cuttings of hedges, and trees, and 
shrubs, to the weeds and refuse which are con¬ 
stantly accumulating. If the soil is heavy, 
there are lumps of may, which may be exposed 
to the action of fire, and added to the heap of 
other matters to open it up and correct its 
acidity. Wood ashes, again, may, with soot and 
lime, be added. In this way, by looking far 
enough ahead, the fruit borders may be made 
more productive without increasing the cost, and 
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compost may be added as a top dressing, or be 
placed round the roots when lifting takes 
place. 

Repairing the Border. 

In the first instanoe, or in remedying any 
neglect subsequently, if the subsoil is boa, the 
roots must be kept out of it. And this can only 
bo effectually done by having an impervious 
bottom to the border—4 inches of concrete will 
do—and if there is coarse gravel, brick rubble, 
or stones on the place handy, then concrete will 
be cheapest. The bottom of the border should 
be from the right, inclinating, to throw off the 
water before the concrete foundation is laid. 

1 in 12 will generally suffice for that purpose, 
and if needful a drain should be run along the 
front of the border. The concrete, in the case 
of a high wall and wide border, need not extend 
all across the border ; from 6 to 8 feet will be 
quite enough, as if the roots descend when they 
have passed over the concrete thev can be 
lifted periodically; in fact, this will be a great 
advantage to them, as it will give an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine their condition, and add a 
little fresh turf or compost if needed. It is an 
excellent plan, where the soil is not naturally 
adapted for the choicest kinds of fruits, never to 
lose touch altogether of their roots. For the 
culture of fruits good brick walls are best, and 
they are also cheapest. Some day, perchance, 
glass may take the place of bricks to a certain 
extent, but it will be a gradual process; and 
for many a year brick walls will enclose the 

G ardens of first-class villas. For stone fruits 
ues in the wall are a great advantage, though 
I suppose scarcely anyone builds them now¬ 
adays ; but as I remember them years 
ago they were useful to ripen the wood 
in autumn, and to ward off frost in 
spring. Another advantage they had—peach 
walls in those days were always dry by 
reason of their being hollow. A fined wall, 
even if the fires are never lighted, is better 
than a solid wall, because it is dryer, and, con¬ 
sequently, warmer. The height of the wall 
will vary according to circumstances and posi¬ 
tion, but for a garden of an acre 12 feet is a 
nice height. And the coping should be sound 
and good (York stone being the best), projecting 
on each side three inches, the lower edge of the 
coping being grooved to collect and cast off the 
water clear of the walL 

Planting. 

The border should have a month or two to 
settle before the trees are planted. The peach 
will move successfully when of considerable 
size, but if such trees have to be bought the 
expense will be considerable. Taking all things 
into consideration, if I had a peach wall to 
plant I should not select trees older than one 
year, trained, nicely balanced as to branches, 
with the wood of moderate strength and well 
ripened. The trees should be bought early in 
autumn and brought home. If the borders are 
not ready for planting, the trees will take no 
harm if the roots receive the necessary 
trimming, and are heeled in somewhere. Select 
those trees only which have stout, healthy 
stems, and are free from all appearance of 
canker and gum. It is certain that some trees 
fail through want of reciprocal action or 
lack of fitness for each other in the stock 
and scion. The trees should be planted 
before Christmas. I like to plant about 
14 feet apart, and rearrange the trees at 
a future time if more room be needed. If the 
wood is well ripened, and there is an equal 
number of shoots on each Bide, very little 
heading back will be required, only removing 
the unripe points of the shoots, cutting to a 
wood bud, as the disbudding which peaches are 
submitted to will always equalise the flow of 
sap. As a rule that mode of training is best 
which satisfies us best, for it is certain that any¬ 
thing we are prejudiced against will not succeed 
in our hands. Fan training is the system 
generally selected for stone fruits, and that 
shape Is generally given to them in the nurseries, 
one great advantage it possesses in offering 
facilities for filling up vacancies when a branch 
dies. But the very principle which is thus an 
advantage, is also, in most people’s hands, a 
disadvantage, because it permits (I had almost 
said encourages) that overcrowding of branches 
which is the bane of stone fruit culture on walls. 
Other systems of training are the horizontal pure 
and simple, and the horizontal with an upward 
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tendency. I find the latter plan to answer well. 
The young trees were bought in as maidens, 
were planted without heading down, the main 
shoot was trained up vertically, and the side 
shoots laid in with a rise of one foot in six. 
The bottom of the wall will be the weak place, 
as it is in all kinds of training, but the diffi¬ 
culty is not felt in the case of young trees ; 
and, as the trees grow older, the difficulty must 
be met by dropping down the main branches of 
the tree and opening the centre. And this will 
be required sometimes, no matter how the trees 
are trained. 

Disbudding. 

The Peach bears its fruit on the young wood 
of the previous year, and in order to leave the 
wood in strong form, and well ripened, it must 
be thinly placed on the tree, hence the absolute 
necessity for disbudding. There will pro¬ 
bably always be a difference of opinion as to 
the best time to do so important an operation. 
Some say disbud as early as possible, as a tree 
suffers less when its shoots can be rubbed off 
very early, leaving little or no scar behind. 
Others say leave the young shoots on for a time 
to shelter the young fruit in our cold springs. 
For myself I like to begin disbudding early, 
but I should not think of doing tne work 
during a spell of cold weather. Of two evils 
choose the least, and I think if the disbudding 
is done pretty early, during, say, a week’s genial 
weather, no great check will be given or harm 
done. It is better to do the work tentatively. 
Say, first, we go over the trees and remove all 
foreright shoots, which perhaps I need not ex¬ 
plain are those which grow straight from the 
point of the branch, and as these will be of 
no use to lay in they should be removed early. 
In disbudding the side shoots it will, or at 
least should, be kept constantly in mind that 
the healthiest and best shoot at the base of each 
of the present bearing shoots should be left 
for taking its place, and as stone fruit 
will not remain on the tree without the 
presence of a leader at the end of each 
branch beyond the fruit, this also must be 
provided for. Thus, when the disbudding is 
finished—in the case of a full-sized tree, at any 
rate—there will be some healthy growing shoots 
at the base of each bearing shoot, for the pur¬ 
pose of taking its place when it is cut away, and 
another young shoot at the end to carry on the 
circulation. During the season, if the wood 
appear crowded, the leading shoots may be 
pinched back to make room to 6 or 8 inches, but 
the shoots at the base should be laid in full 
length. By far the greater number of fruit 
growers lay in the young wood indiscriminately, 
whether it comes on the upper or lower side of 
the branches. They act on the principle of 
filling the base os quickly as possible. But 
looking at the matter from a scientific stand¬ 
point, it would be an advantage to take the 

B wood only from the upper side of the 
ies. It is true that when one has a wall 
to fill, the exigencies of the situation often com¬ 
pels them to take the wood where they can 
get it, and spread it over the surface of the 
wall as speedily as possible. Still, where 
the disbudding and other cultural work has 
to bo done Dy persons of limited know¬ 
ledge and training, it is easier and simpler 
to work according to a plan which lays down 
exact rules for our guidance, rather than one 
which leaves a good deal to individual judg¬ 
ment. If the disbudding is finished in the 
course of three weeks or a month after it is 
begun, no great check will be given, and the 
young fruits will not be unduly exposed. As the 
young shoots progress they will require to be 
laid on either by nailing or tying, or else some 
windy day or night many of them may be 
broken down and ruined. 

Thinning the Fruit. 

This should take place as soon as all danger 
of frost is over. It is difficult to advise as to 
what should constitute a crop of Peaches or 
Nectarines. And after all most people in the 
case of fruit crops please themselves, and as a 
rule injure the trees by over sapping. There is 
a good deal of covetousness in average human 
nature, and, perhaps, it.is no use railing against 
it. And I will say, further, that Peaches should 
hot be nearer to each other than 6 inches, if 
fine, good-flavoured fruit are required, and it is 
wished for the trees to have a long and fruitful 
life. 
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Mulching and Watering. 

These are important matters, as much needed 
help may be given by a coat of manure spread 
over the surface in Bummer or hot weather, 
when the tree is carrying a heavy crop. Water¬ 
ing both at the root and over the foliage is also 
a necessity—in fact, it is not half enough 
attended to. There would be fewer unhealthy 
trees if the borders were better made, and the 
roots kept more under control, and in times of 

S ressure their wan s, in the shape of food and 
rink, regularly attended to. 

Gathering the Fruit. 

Peaches should never be allowed to hong long 
enough on (he trees to fall of their own accord, 
as, if bruised, they go black, and decay imme¬ 
diately ; and, in gathering, they must be 
handled very carefully. Take the fruit in the 
hand, grasping it with the ends of the fingers, 
distributing them round the fruit, bringing the 
leverage (tne little, at least, that is required) to 
bear upon the back of the fruit, near the wall. 
If a moderate pressure detaches the fruit, it 
drops into the palm of the hand without any 
damage, and can lie placed in a basket lined with 
cotton wool, and when’ a layer of fruit is 
placed over the bottom of the basket they 
should be laid on a shelf in the front room on 
which a sheet of cotton wadding has been placed. 
When gathered three or four days before they 
are ripe, Peaches may be kept a week or longer 
in a cool room in very good condition. In order 
to secure high-coloured, well-flavoured fruit, 
as it advances to the colouring stage, the leaves 
which hang or project over them should be 

{ lushed on one siue. In some instances a whole 
eaf may be pinched off in order to let in sun¬ 
shine and air. In other cases the removal of 
half a leaf will meet the case, and when the 
object of full exposure has been secured no more 
leaves should be removed, as they perform a 
most important work in the economy of the 
tree. 

Pruning. 

When the fruit is all gathered, the branches 
which bore them should be removed to let in a 
flood of light to ripen the wood on w hich next 
year’s crop depends. In the case of trees w hich 
are still extending, there will be less wood to 
cut away, as some of these bearing-shoots will 
be required for extending. Still, all branches 
not actually required should be cut off and 
taken away. When the leaves fall, loose all 
the young wood from the wall, and allow the 
air to play all round it. The pruning will be 
finished in February, just before the flower 
buds expand, and will consist in smoothing 
with a sharp knife all rough surfaces occasioned 
by disbudding, and shortening, more or less, 
unripe wood, always cutting to a wood bud for 
the purpose of securing a leader. The blossom 
buds are always distinguishable from the wood 
bud when they begin to swell in February, the 
former being round and plump, whilst the wood 
buds are long and pointed at the ends. 
Frequently, too, the blossom buds are arranged 
in pairs, with a wood bud between them, and it is 
always safe to cut to a group of buds of this 
character. 

Insects and Diseases. 

It is better to prevent than to cure, even 
when the cure is certain and rapid in its action. 
And as regards the struggle with insects, 
health and vigour are the best antidotes, for 
insects usually fight shy of a healthy tree. It 
is when the condition of the tree has been 
lowered by bad management that insects 
become so troublesome. The aphis family, the 
black and green flies, are very troublesome, and, 
if neglected, very difficult to deal with, because 
they entrench themselves as it were in the 
curled-up foliage, where washes from the 
syringe cannot penetrate. Winter dressings of 
insecticide are very useful. I still use Gishurst 
compound; it is cheap, cleanly, and efficient. 
Perhaps among the more recent introductions 
there may be something better ; but at pre¬ 
sent I have not met with anything. We use 
it by dissolving from 4 to 6 ounces in a 
gallon of warm water, and it is used when it 
cools down to about 90 degs. A brush is used 
for the thick branches, the young wood being 
washed with a sponge. This may be done any 
time before the buds become too prominent. As 
the season advances a constant watch should be 
kept, and if any insects appear, which some 


times they do, before the fruit are set, dust some 
Tobacco powder among the leaves and flowers. 
Later on, it will be as well to use the powder, 
sometimes as a preventative, as the aphides dis¬ 
like the smell of Tobacco. Two or three times 
during the growing season much benefit will 
arise from washing the trees with a weak solu¬ 
tion of soft soap, or the soap suds from the 
Laundry will be beneficial, applied with the 
syringe or engine. Tobacco liquor, in bad 
cases, constitutes, with tho powder above- 
named, a remedy that cannot easily lie beaten. 
This Tobacco liquor can be obtained from the 
Tobacco manufacturer at la. per gallon, ajtd a 
gallon of the liquor will make 6 gallons of 
wash, with half a pound of soft soap added. 
Some use an addition, or alone, half a pint of 
paraffin oil. The oil and soap will blend at a 
low temperature, or when exposed for some time 
(several hours) to a temperature below freezing 
point. 

The Red Spider is a troublesome little fellow 
on light soils, and in hot seasons, but otherwise 
he is almost harmless. Water is the best remed y 
if taken in time. Sulphur mixed in small quan¬ 
tities with the water will be useful both against 
spider, and also is effectual in all forms cd 
mildew. The way to apply it is to mix a small 
handful of sulphur with water in a saucer o: 
basin into a paste, and then it will readily mix 
with a larger bulk of water. On dry level soils 
much subject to mildew and spider, it is better 
to use a little Bulphur occasionally as a pre¬ 
ventative, whether spiders or mildew are 
present or not. 

Blister and Curl are the result of cold, and 
the cure will be found in more shelter. Peach 
trees should never be planted in a cold, draughty 
place, as they will not succeed till by some 
means or other the cold current have been 
stayed. Screens of reeds have been found of 
service, placed at right angles acioss the border. 
I have seen evergreen hedges used in the same 
way. Trees that are suffering from curl or 
blister (and I may say the blister I am referring 
to is not the curl which comes later on when 
the trees are attacked with insects) should have 
the bad leaves picked off. and should he 
encouraged in every way to make more growth. 

Transplanting Large Trees. 

No other kind of fruit trees move with so 
little injury as does the Peach. The largest-j 
sized trees may be moved without the loss of a 
crop, if the work be done at the riirht time 
(autumn) and with care. I am persuaded if th« 
trees were more often lifted, and if at each re¬ 
moval they had fresh soil placed around their 
roots, there w’ould be fewer failures than there 
are at present. When a tree is in bad health 
lift it carefully up, turning in some soil and 
turfy loam if it can be had, and place round the 
roots, placing them within 9 inches of the sur¬ 
face, and when hot weather sets in, place on a 
coating of manure to keep the surface moist,! 
and encourage the roots to remain there, No 
observant fruit grower requires to be told that 
short-pointed, freely-flowering wood cannot V* 
obtained from deep-rooting—m fact, the deep 
roots are of no use to wall trees, as they need a* 
anchors to fasten them in the ground ; and deep 
roots only encourage the production of featbeij 
spray, which have to be cut away. 

Protecting the Blossoms. 

For more than twenty years I have bed 
in various ways protecting the blossofl 
of fruit trees, and if I was beginning afrej 
now, with the accumulated experience of 
past to guide me, I should have more faith! 
feathery sprays of Yew, or the common li 
Fern, placed in among the blossoms, with# 
double thickness of fishing net over all, thanP 
the use of expensive nets or curtains. Twen 
or more years ago I had a number of tid 
appliances, but as they w'ore out they w^ 
never replaced, as W'e had lost faith in the] 
Healthy and rigorous trees seem to require 
protection than weakly ones, therefore our chi 
efforts should be directed to the attainment 
the former, and the work of protection will 
much lightened; such, at least, has been my 
experience. Glass, in any form, may be 
mended, either as wide movable copings, or 
lean-to or span-roofed bouses; especially fa ii| 
desirable in bleak situations. But there 
always remain a considerable number of t 
where some simple form of protection (and 
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simpler the jitter) can only be given. And 
than is no better wav than the one I have sug¬ 
gested, of sprays of Yew or Fern tucked under 
tile branches so as to shelter the blossoms, with 
double netting over to keep off the cold storms 
and prevent the sprays of Yew becoming loose 
and blowing away. 

Varieties. 

The following are excellent varieties :— 

Peaches. —Early Crawford, Hales Early, 
Royal George, Noblless, Qondor, Goshawk, 
Lady Palmerston, Princess of Wales, Golden 
Eagle. 

Nectarines.— Lord Napier, Rivere’s Early 
Orange, Eiruge, Humboldt, Pine Apple. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


(miscellaneous.) 

11446.— Ivy on Oak trees. —If the tree 
it a large and healthy one, the Ivy is not 
likely to injure it for many years. It is only 
when the Ivy runs up to the topmost branches 
\nd envelopes them in a mass of leaves that it 
does much harm. Of course it robs the soil 
being of a hungry nature, and therefore young 
and sickly trees are better without it.—J. C. B. 

11466.— Green fly. —Three ounces of soft 
soap to a gallon of water will kilt green fly 
without the aid of Tobacco liquor. If there are 
thrips or red spider on the plants, about half- 
a-pint of Tobacco water should be added. SulH- 
oient of the mixture should be prepared to dip 
the plants in. It is, however, much better to 
fumigate the house with Tobacco smoke.— 
J. D. E. 

11467. — Glazing* greenhouse.— You can¬ 
not make a sound job of it without using 
potty. The glass should be bedded in putty, 
aitd then tacked in—».<?., made secure with 
small headless nails. Putty Bhould not be used 
ontside, but three coats of paint should be put 
•n the outside. It will effectually prevent rain 
from getting in.—J. D. E. 


y. M. <7.—Your letter was so smeared with ink that we 

frayr could not road it; kindly send again.- M. E.—ll 

you search the Ferns by candle-light you will prota&ly find 
a green caterpillar ort them. * 

Names Of plants.—ir. Forrester.— 1, Gardenia inter¬ 
media; 2, G. radicans major.- The Elms.—I, Selaginclla 

tfotonifera ; 2, S. apoda; S, 8. Mertensi; 4, 8. ccesfa.- 

d- L. L.—\, Nephrolepis exaltata; 2, Polypodium vulgare 
■emflaeerum; S, P. nlgrescens.—— G. P. B. S.— Prunus 

padns (Bird Cherry).- V. C.—l, Lycaste lanipes; 2, 

Onchuum sarcodes; 3, Tropwolum Lobbianum variety ; 4, 
3*0** of Meaembryanthemum: 6, Kerria Japonica 

- J. H. Maw.—A kind of Chrysanthemum. 

•*•** send an expanded flower and larger specimen.)- C. 

» , ""V -—Amelanchier Botryapium.- .Vim Brenan.— 1. 

Epunedium alpinum ; 2, Species of Pelargonium (send 
Mger specimen); 3, Species of Oxalis ; 4, Salvia Heart.— 
"• »• Mason.—1, Species of Aspidium (please send 
^Murer frond later on); 2, Spiraea laevigata; 3, Kibes 
nrssmi; 4, Sparmannia africana. 


QUERIES. 


Rules fbr Correspondents. —A U communications 
jot insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
***** 0/ the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to business to the Publisher. The name and 
address of the sender is required, in addition to any nora 
de plume to be used in the paper. Answer* to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
U aRD mnxe going to press a considerable time before the day 
of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and com¬ 
munications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

Naming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can oe named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name varieties 
of florists flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, 
?* ***** can only be correctly named by a specialist who 
40s the means of comparison at hand. Any communica¬ 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should always 
accompany the parcel. 


. v 1 I 5 LS -~Fo'*ftg trespassing In meadow.— Will 
rt saer In naly inform me what course to take to pre¬ 
vent a neighbour’s fowls straying in a field which 1 want to 
shut up for hay ?—Vexed. 


remedy, but they were of no use, such as soapsuds, Tobacco 
® 45 * I h»ve grown Pansies for eight years, but never 
8«a any trouble with them previously. This year I And 
trnen taking them out of the frame they are ina living mass, 
®“ a PP® ar to be in a very unhealthy condition.—D vs art. 
—for land.— What is the comparative 
Mmeof quicklime and gaslime for a clay-soil garden, and 
. r * ■unng with read scrapings, sods, Ac., for a top 
on 8™« land ? I can get quicklime delivered at 
H 8*0°°' If** 111 ®* •* 6*.; which is the cheaper?— 


Digitized by 


Go*, igle 


11518.— Planting out Camellias.— Will any corre¬ 
spondent kindly inform me if I can safely remove a large 
Camellia out of a 12 in. pot and place it against the back 
wall of a cool gTeenhouse? How and when would it be 
done ?—J. M. 

11519.— Double white Clematis.— May I ask 
advice about a double white Clematis (Lucy Lcmoine), 
which has been planted in an east border—i.e., facing east 
—but entirely sheltered from the cold wind, and which, 
having removed to another house where I cannot plant it 
outdoors, I now* want to take up and grow in a large 
pot for climbing in the conservatory ; is it too late to do 
this now? The plant had made many early shoots, but 
was cut down about a fortnight since by frost, and has but 
one shoot about a foot in length.— M. L. 

11520.— Peach tree not fruiting.— I have a Peach 
tree in cool greenhouse, which is apparently very healthy. 
It has been planted about four years, and blossoms very 
freely, but they never set. Can anyone give me a reason 
or a cure for this, as I am inclined to pull it up? 1 have 
kept it well watered during the past winter, and the 
weather was favourable whilst in blossom.— Brohftonian. 

11521.— Mistletoe on Apple trees.— Would any 
reader kindly Inform me how to make Mistletoe grew on , 
Apple trees?— Anxious Inquirer. 

11522.—Cucumbers rotting off.—I have eight 
strong health.v-looking Cucumber plants, which show- 
fruit, but none get larger than a pipe stem, then turn 
yellow and die aw-ay. The plants have very large leaves 
and stems.— Thunder. 

11523.—Insects on Cherry trees.— For two or 
three years the leaves of my Cherry and other fruit trees 
have been much infested with grubs and insects, which do 
a great amount of damage. Anticipating the same annoy- 
. once this season, I should esteem it a favour if any reader 
of Gakdknino would sav if it be advisable to use a solution 
of fresh lime as a wash for the leaves, and if so, what quan¬ 
tity of lime should be mixed with each gallon of water, 
having regard to the safety of the leaves ?— Leslie. 

11524.— Exhibition plants.—I am desirous of ex¬ 
hibiting at our annual flower show (held August 4th) in the 
classes as follow-s:—Best three window plants, best Fuchsia, 
best Geranium, Musk plant, any variety ; Kidney Beans, 
runners and dwarfs; Cauliflowers, Cabbages; also dish 
of Parsley. Would some kind reader give me a few instruc¬ 
tions as to sorts to get and when to plant? Would tho 
Pareley be best from seeds ? Advice would be thankfully 
received by— Would-be Exhibitor. 

11526.— Deterioration in Polyanthus— How is it 
that Polyanthus degenerate and have to be occasionally re¬ 
newed from seed to keep them in character, whilst 
Cheshire Favourite and other named sorts are exhibited ut 
our auricula shows annually with an average size, good 
form, colours bright, and markings correct?— F. M. K. 

11526. —Primroses in August. —Will someone 
kindly instruct me how I may get Primroses in bloom 
i early in August ?—A. Bryant. 

11527.— Tomatoes in Greenhouse.—I have a span- 
; roof gToenhouse (no artificial heating apparatus) 12 feet 
long by 7 feet wide, 10 feet high at back, and 6 feet at 
front. The end facing the north-cast is built of brick the 
whole height. The front (12 feet long) faces due west.; 
the entrance end due south. The roof is glass, and the 
portions above the staging also glass. The staging is fixed 
3 feet from the ground, below the staging is built of brick. 
The greenhouse is fixed against the kitchen wall, and gets 
the heat from tho kitchen and house, whkh is very con¬ 
siderable, by means of a door leading therefrom. Can I 
hope to grow Tomatoes successfully • « nh a house in 10 

or 11 inch pots placed on the staging aga nsb the front (due 
west)? What kind of soil is best? Some people advise 
poor soil, and others rich compost.—O. S. 


POULTRY. 

Aylesbury ducks.— This breed of ducks 
is, without doubt, one of if not the most pro¬ 
fitable that can be kept. Irrespective of its 
great delicacy as a table bird, it is well 
adapted for farmyards, and will thrive well 
under most circumstances. Its greatest merit 
is its early maturity. From Aylesbury and 
the surrounding districts enormous quantities 
are sent to the London markets, commencing in 
March and continuing through April and May. 
At the age of seven or eight weeks a pair of 
these ducks will weigh about 7 lb., and often 
fetch as much as £1 per pair, if brought to 
market early in the year. In June, however, 
they are in perfection, weighing 10 lb. to 12 lb. 
the couple, and fetching seven shillings to eight 
shillings the pair. Many thousands of pounds 
are returned into the Aylesbury district every 
year for duckB. They are mostly reared by 
agricultural labourers and their wives, the local 
name for such being “ duckers.” But it must 
not be supposed that it is in Bucks alone 
that the Aylesbury duck can be reared and 
made to return a profit. It will thrive in most 
localities. They are best hatched and reared 
by hens, being fit to take care of themselves in 
about four weeks’ time. If intended for killing 
they should not be allowed to go into water, but 
should be kept very clean, ana well housed at 
night. A good proportion of meat should form 
part of their daily food. Let it be well boiled 
and cut into small pieces, and mixed with their 
soft food. Bullocks' liver is os good as any¬ 
thing. Tallow greaves are also very good for 
fattening and hastening maturity. Barley-meal 
should form the staple in soft food, but must be 
varied by maize-meal (scalded), or oatmeal. 


Whole mahse thrown into a trough of water 
should be given the last thing at night. Ayiet* 
bury ducks are also eXctlleht layers, especially 
in the winter, and for cooking purposes the 
eggs are invaluable at that season ; besides 
which their appearance is good, and their 
snow-white plumage, yellow legs, and delicate 
pink bills look well on a green award, or around 
an ornamental pond. Prize birds have been 
known to attain 10 lb. weight.— Andalusian. 

Fowls losing their feathers.—I havo several 
Brahma-Dorkinps, hatched last April, which are laying 
well, and have done so through the winter; the}' appear 
in pood health, hut are losing feathers round the neck and 
breast. Does this indicate disease, or can it be the first 
moult?—II. J. Oox.— [If youiMrnhma-Dorkings appear in 
good health and are laying well, you need have no fear 
concerning the loss of feathers, which is most probably 
caused by the cock bird. You might supply a good dust 
bath, In which mix a little powdered sulphur. It cannot 
be first moult, that will not come to pass until next 
autumn .—Andalusian. ] 

Fowls With sore eyes.—In answer to “ w. T. P.,” 
I have hod turkeys similarly attacked, and found bathing 
their eyes with warm water every morning quite successful; 
also after bathing the eyes, if necessary, apply a lotion of 
two grains of sulphate of zinc to one ounce of distilled 
water.—F. Peake. 

Gapes in chicken.— An experienced poultry keeper 
informs us that he has not had a single case of this scourge of 
the chicken run since he adopted the plan of giving them 
no water save what had been well boiled ana allowed to 
get cold. Wc are inclined to think that the small worms 
found in the throat of the chicken are first imported by 
the agency of bad water. Therefore, by destroying all life 
in the water by boiling must be a good plan.—A ndalusian. 

Call ducks. —Where can eggs or live specimens of 
call, alias “rail ducks," be purchosod?— Uttoxetfr.—I You 
had best apply to Messrs. Fowler, Prebendal Farm, 
Aylesbury.] 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Coltsfoot tea for a cough.— Take a 
pint of the leaves of Coltsfoot; after carefully 
washing, put them into a quart of cold water, 
and let it Bimmer till it is reduced to a pint. 
Strain and put to it 2 ozs. of pounded brown 
sugar-candy. When cold, pour into a bottle 
for use. Dpse for an adult, a wineglassful the 
first thing in the morning and the last at night. 
—Mofuqsilite. 

To make Coltsfoot wine.— Put 20 lb. 
of flowers of Coltsfoot into 22 quarts of cold 
water, and let it stand three days; drain 
the Coltsfoot well from the liquor through 
a sieve, add 3£ lb. of brown sugar, tne 
juice of 3 lemons, of 3 sweet and of 1 Seville 
orange, to each gallon of liquor; then put 
the whole in a tub with a few spoonfuls of 
yeast, let it work three days, stirring it 
frequently, drain through a sieve again, ana put 
it into a barrel. When done fermenting, add 
half an ounce of isinglass, bung the barrel well 
up, let it stand six months. Add a bottle of 
brandy and bottle it off— Mofugsilite. 


REMEDIES FOR INSECTS. 

Green and black fly. —On Roses or Peach 
trees, if aphides are very troublesome, it is a 
goodjplan to use Tobacco water, with which the 
trees m^y either be syringed or the Bhoots dipped 
in it. The way in which to prepare the Tobacco 
water is to steep Tobacco in it, a pound being 
sufficient to make four gallons quite strong 
enough to kill any aphis. Tobacco juice isoffered 
for sale, but I do not find it any better or cheaper 
than that which one can make. There are many 
insecticides, however, that are good, one of the 
safest and best being nicotine soap, which is fatal 
to aphides without doing harm to the foliage. 
Where many Iioscs, Peaches, and Cherries are 
grown and much insecticide is required, a strong 
steep may be made by using Quassia chips, 
which may either be boiled or soaked in hot 
water, the former being best. With tho Quassia 
some soft soap should be used, as well as Tobacco, 
the proportions being a pound of. Quassia and 
half a pound each of soap and Tobacco to 12 
gallons of water. When strained, this liquor 
may be applied with a syringe, and if used at a 
temperature of 90 degs. or 100 degs it will do 
its work well. 

Maggots. —Next to aphides, the worst insect 
with which we have to contend is the Rose 
maggot, a grub which folds itself up in the leaves, 
and in some knowing way brings them in contact 
with the flower buds, which it eats out or 
destroys. Insecticides do not reach this pest 
effectually ; the only method of getting at it is 
either to pick it out or smash it in situ ; the latter 
| is the most expeditious plan. A similar kind of 
Original from 
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grub often affects Apricots, and may be searched 
out and dealt with in the same way; but the 
maggot to be found on Apples and Pears 
must either be picked off or knocked down 
by means of a forcible washing by the garden 
engine. The Gooseberry caterpillar is another 
plague, against which various remedies have 
been recommended, one of the most effectual 
being Hellebore powder, and another almost 
equally good is the liquor in which Foxglove 
leaves have been boiled, applied by means of a 
syringe. Lime water also destroys it, but it 
should be used clear, so as to leave no deposit 
on the Gooseberries ; and as prevention is said to 
be better than cure, it is a good plan to scatter 
lime under the bushes in the autumn, which 
destroys the grub in the ground before it can 
hatch. 

Red Spider, though most minute, isapemicious 
insect, as when it gets on Peaches and Nectarines 
it givesthem an impoverished look by sucking the 
sap out of the leaves. The primary cause of red 
spider is poverty, brought on either through dry¬ 
ness at the root or over-cropping. The remedy, 
therefore,suggests itself, viz.,thinningoutthe fruit 
sufficiently and watering. Before watering is 
done, however, the ground immediately around 
the trees should be mulched with half-rotten ma¬ 
nure, which keeps the earth uniformly cool and 
moist, as when water is given it can soak in, but 
without the manure it quickly evaporates. What 
red spider dislikes very much is being wetted, 
and, that being so, its quarters may be made 
most uncomfortable by means of a garden engine 
or syringe, a shower bath of this kind being also 
most refreshing to the foliage after a hot summer’s 
day. S. 


PANSIES (Show and Fancy).—The very cream j 

A only of the moet noted Scotch and other raisers, and the i 
very newest and most select variety. Warranted true to I 
name. 12 (or 3s„ free, show or fancy.—8. 8HEPPERS0N, I 
Flori st. Prospect House , Hel per, Derb yshire. _| 

■DENTSTEMONS.—A grand collection of these 

real garden gems from the most noted Scotch raisers. 
12 new and select varieties, correctly named, 3s., free.—S. 
SHEPPERSON, Belper._ 

■yERBENAS (Seedlings).—These grow and ! 

* bloom more freely than named sorts. They ore grand 
for mixed bedding. 12 for Is., free.—8. SHEPPERSON, 
Florist. Belper. _ 

“FUCHSIAS.—12 new and select varieties; 

A the very best only. Double and Single, including new of 
1883, 2s., free.-8. BHEPPKRSON, Belper. _ 

HHRYSAN IHEMUMS.—The best varieties 

only of early large-fl >wered Pompone Japanese, kc. 12 
new and select varieties, 2s., free.— S. 8HEPPER80N, 
Belper. _ 

HERANIUMS. — Pearson and all leading 

'X raisers. 12 newest and most select varieties, including 
new of 1833. 12 varieties, 3s.; correctly named.—S. 8H EP¬ 
PERSON, Belper. _ 

“HAH LIAS.—Single Seedlings that will bloom 

AJ well this year, from new varieties of 1883 only; very 
extra. 12 for 2s., free.—8. SHEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect 
House, Berber, Derbyshire._ 

H ACT US SEEL), from 24 best varieties, mixed 

G packet, Is. Liquorice.—This root, the flavour of which 


TJAHLIAS ! DAHLIAS ! I — Twelve choice 

Ar single, best-named varieties, including White Queen, 
Paragon, Yellow Gem, and Scarlet Gem, strong plants, 
3s. 6d.; unnamed, 2s. ; seedlings. Is. per dozen; double 
varieties, twelve choice-named exhibition, strong plants, 
2s. 6d., carriage free. All plants carefully anl securely 
packed with damp moos In boxes manufactured expressly.—8. 
COOPER, Hadleigh, Suffolk. __ 

AMATEUR GARDENERS and others, buy 

xx your plants and flowers of an experienced, practical 
| grower ana avoid disappointment. Pelargoniums, Regal, 
Show, and Fancy; twelve choice named varieties, strong 
plants, make fine show this season, 3s. 6d.; six for 2s. Gera¬ 
niums, new Ivy-leaved, double and single, six choice named 
plants, charming colours, 2a Chrysanthemums, best named 
varieties, Japanese, summer, autumn, and Christmas flower¬ 
ing, strong plants, 2a dozen: two dozen for 3s. 6<L Fuchsias, 
strong plants, twelve magnificent named varieties, including 
such splendid kinds os Mrs. Marshall, Kingsbury an a, 8 unray, 
and that wonderful novelty Aurea superb*, 2s.; two dozen, 
3s. 6d. All carriage free, securely packed.—8. COOPER, 
Nurseryman, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

PHLOX DRUMMONbif GRANDIFLORA, 

A in 12 rorieties, German soabious, Gaillardia grandiflora, 
Dion thus (including those magnificent kinds. Eastern Queen 
and Crimson Belle), Perilla, dwarf Ageratum, blue Lobelia, 
white Lobelia, splendid hybrid Polyanthus, double red, double 
white, and gold-leaved Daisies. All 6d. dozen, three dozen 
Is. 3d., six dozen 2s., fre e.—8 . COOP ER, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

HALCE0LARIA8, Golden Gem, strong, 

G healthy, autumn-struck plants, Is. 3d. dozen, 7s. 1(0; 
Lobelia, Blue Stone (the bestbedder), and Ageratum, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, best dwarf blue, from cuttings, Ski dozen, 5s. 
100; Heliotropes, Btrong, Is. dozen, 6a 100; twelve choice 
named exhibition varieties Verbenas, including that grand 
kind. Queen of Verbenas, 2s. 6d.; Geranium, Mrs. Parker, 
great novelty, beautiful variegated foliage, and splendid 
double pink flowers, forming a line contrast, good plants, 
la 6<L each. A clergyman in Ireland writes: “ I thank you 
much for plants received in a very healthy condition, and 
far beyond my expectations."—8. COOPER, The Nurseries, 
i Hadleigh, Suffolk. Established 1858. 

j HAZANIA SPLENDENS, Is. 6d. ; Red 

*X Salvias, la 6d.; Blue Salvias, la 6d.; double Hollyhooks, 
2 b. 6 d.; Begonias, tuberous rooted, strong-flowering plants, 

] 3s. 6d.; Alpine auriculas. Is. 6tL; Mesembryanthemum varie- 
i gatum. Is. 6d. ; Cineraria seedlings, from very best strain. Is.; 

1 ditto, from best double kinds, Is. 6d.; all above at per dozen. 

I The following at 6cL each, three for la 3d.Double Petunias, 
named. Tree Carnations, winter-flowering. La Belie (white), 

I and Dark Beauty, Nicotlana affinis. Lemon Verbena, nlght- 
I scented Stock, Marguerites Reve d'Or (best yellow), Grandi- 
! florum (best white), and Ccelestls (bine). Gloxinias. A bullions, 
j Bouvardias, Veronicas, double yellow and double scarlet, 

' Nasturtiums, Diplocus grandiflora. Artillery plants, and 
I Libonia grandiflora; all carriage free.—8. COOPER, Had- 
leigh , Suff olk._ 

HOOPER’S Champion Guinea Collection of 

' G Bedding Plants, that has given such universal satisfac¬ 
tion the lost three seasons (as proved by the numerous un¬ 
solicited testimonials received), now ready, contains 30 
dozen strong healthy plants, comprising 10 dozen Geraniums 
(including 5 dozen Vesuvius, and half-dozen each Mrs. Pol¬ 
lock, and that magnificent bedder, Henry Jacoby), 3 dozen 
Calceolarias, 2 dozen each Verbenas. Petunias, and Agera¬ 
tum ; 3 dozen Lobelias; 1 dozen each Heliotropes, Iresine, 
Perilla. double Asters, Zinnia elegans, Cineraria maritimo, 
and Phlox grandiflora; half-dozen, each named, double or 
single Dahlias and Fuchsias. Package included. Half 
above, 11s.; quarter, 6s.—8. COOPER, The Nurseries, Had¬ 
leigh, Suffolk._ 

HREEPERS.—Virginian Creeper, and Veitchii, 

G Ooban, Pyroconthus, and Japanese Honeysuckle, Eocre- 
mocarpus, Passion Flower, Ceanothus azure us, Clematis 
Ftamulo, Habrothamnus elegans, and Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi. all fine strong plants 1 and 2 years old, 9d. each; two 
for Is. 3d. Canary Creeper, and Maurandias, three for 6tL, 
free. Read oopy of letter just received from gentleman at 
Brighton“ Plants arrived safely and give perfect satisfaction. 
I shall certainly get some more plants from you later on. I 
consider the ones supplied very cheap, strong plants." 
SAMUEL COOPER, The Nurseries, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 
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TUfAW’S FERTILISING LIQUID MANURE; 

AvA for promoting a vigorous growth, large blooms, and the 
early flowering of all kinds of pot and garden plants. The 
ingredients in sealed packets at 6d., Is., and 2s. each; paroels 
post 3d. extra. Special terms to the trade. Maw's large size 
effective Garden Syringe, 18 inches by 2 inches, free, 2b. 7d. 
Accurate self-registering Thermometers, free, 1 b. 5d.—8, Clay- 
lands Rond, London, 8. W. 

ARE AT ST. JAMES’ HALL, MANCHESTER*. 

'X —Grand Exhibition of Hardy Plants commencing on 
Friday, May . 0, and following dan. Wanted to buy 
flowering effective hardy plants for above, part money given 
upon agreement, remainder upon delivery, every subject to 
be exhibited in the name of those who supply them. Every 
convenience will be given to persons who wish not to ■*)) but 
exhibit.-J F. JOHNSON, Secretary.___ 

"pLOWER SEEDS.—Clearance. A few left. 

A 60 packets, 1 b.. free: also cheap lot of hardy plants. 
Is. 9d., free. No lists -A. ALLEN, The Deli, Wooburm 
Beaconsfield. [80g 

PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

\ AJ cose and Weakness, 5e. Knee Caps, 
f I leggings. Anklets, 3s. 6d., 4s. Ladies' Ab- 

I V. 1 dominal Belts, 7a. 6<L Railway and Night ’ 

1L—I Convenience, 12s. 6<L Shoulder Braces, 3s. 6d , 
V prevent stopping. Moc-main Rupture Truss 

\. W y (no springs), 12s. 6d_ Suspensory Bandages : 

Cotton, Dost free, 2s. 9d.; silk, 3s. 9cL Anal 
Truss, for Plies. 12 b. 6d. Sonofrona, for Deafness, 2s. 6d. 
Crutches, 5s. Female attends ladies. Illustrations, four 
stamps.-MILLIKIN k LAWLEY, 165, Strand, London. 

T7TRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest, 

v therefore cheapest: 112 lb., 18s. 6d.; 56 lb., 11s. 6d.; 
28 lb., 6s. 6d -WATSON and 8GULL, 90, Lower Thames 
Street. London, E.C. 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

A can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from , 
FRANCI8 MORTON and CO. (Limited), 9. Victoria Chambers, 
Vict oria Stre et, W e stminste r._P rice Lists on application | 

T*VERY MAN HIS OWN TINKER.^Solder- 

AJ tag Tools, with accessories and instructions by parcels ' 
post. Is. 9d.—THE NATIONAL TOOL DEPOT Aston/Bir- I 

mlngnam. 


THE 

ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

With an Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. 

With over 1,200 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15*. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: 
ITS STYLE AND POSITION. By William 
Robinson, Founder o/G a rdenino Illustrated. 

“This book is the best on the subject that has yet been 
produoed ."—Journal o/Horticulture. 

“ This is by far the best book on the flower garden that has 
ever been published ."—English Country Gentleman. 

“The most Important and instructive addition which has 
been made for many yean to the florist's library -Guardian. 

" This work of Mr. Robinson may be considered as the ten*! 
and most complete of its kind that has ever appeared in the 
English language ."—Court Journal. 

" A valuable and elaborate work .... embraces a variety 
of subjects, and contains a vast amount of most useful in¬ 
formation.(t must occupy a very prominent position in 

current literature. Christian World. 

“ There are thus considerably more than a thousand UfcUe 
pictures in this book, which odd not a little to its value as a 
work of reference and a serious guide to horticulture, besides 
greatly increasing its elegance os an ornamental volume."— 
Weekly Despatch. 

"This comprehensive book .... will, of oourae, be of 
most utility to persons who have large gardens; but those 
lovers of gardening who have more restricted opportunitfes 
to profit by it wifi also And it interesting and valuable."— 


“ A volume abounding in most valuable information ooo- 
veniently arranged, ana the numerous illustrations which 
enliven its pages enhance the value of the work. Mr. Robinson 
was well qualified for the completion of such a task, end the 
verdict of the thoughtful reader must be that he has done 
his work welL "—Literary World. 

“ As for os we are able to see the information imparted! 
is complete and ooourote. , . . . We trust that this excellent 
book, which is a rich mine of information and contains tbs 
teaching of long experience, may do a great deal to help 
English gardeners to improve themselves yet further in the 
exercise of an art which they have practised so sunr uaMsTlj ~ 
—L'oyd's Week y. 

"Thoroughly adapted to the wonts of, and easily understand¬ 
able by the veriest amateur, it should prove an invaluable aid 
to everyone interested in the culture of flowers, a«d g«d 
a place on the book-shelves of every gardener, experienced or 

otherwise. In short. It seems to supply a want has 

for some time been most keenly felt, and armed with R the 
merest tyro can boldly attempt gardening.’’—Load and Water. 

" The general object of this book, we ore told, is to show by 
what arrangements and with what materials gardena 
whether large or small, may be most effectually made to afford 
rational and lasting pleasure to those who frequent them. 
In the oelebration or Nature’s triumph on her restoration U 
power in English gardens Mr. Robinson deserves to hold a 
conspicuous place; for no one has done more than he both 
to make and to meet the demand for it Gardeners 
Chronicle. 


superb prize show and fancy, blotched, striped, quadricolor, 
Ac., 12, Is. 6d.; 24. 2s. 9d.; 12 Carnations, 12 Ficotees, 12 
Pinks, and 12 Pansies for 7s. 6d. All ore large healthy 
plants, for immediate effect: free packing guaranteed.—J. 
SYLVESTER, Idle. Bradford. _ 

OINGLE DAHLIAS.—100 varieties to choose 

G from. List one stomp. 12 varieties, 2s. 6cL ; 24, 5s.; 36, 
7s. 6d., named. Ware's, Oannell’s, and Carter’s strains, 12, 
Is. 9d.; 24, 3s.; 100, 10s. 6d., mixed or separate. All are large 
healthy plants, from cold frame; free, as above. _ 

■pEAUTIFUL CLIMBERS. —Dolichos Lab 

A> Lab (violet), Japanese Honeysuckle, beautiful reticulated 
foliage, Possiflora ouerulea, blue, and Mandevilla auaveolens, 
beautiful white flower, the four, 2s. ; free, as above. 
Flower seeds, 24 varieties in pictorial packets, with cultural 
di rections, 2 b._ 

NICOTIANA AFFINIS, “Cannell’s Victoria,” 

Ax handsome Bourardio-iike flowers, deliciously scented, 

4 for Is. 6d. free, as above. Acacias, beautiful fern-like foliage, 

4 for Is. 6d. free. Hollyhock's, " Chaters,” good plants, 6 for 
2s. fid.; 4s. 6d. dozen, free. Pyrethrum, single, all ooloun 
mixed, 2 b. 6d. dozen. Pyrethrum, French hybrids, double 
and single, mixed, 3s. dozen. All free, safely packed.—J. 
SYLVESTER , Idle, Bradford. _ 

T7ERBENAS.—Italian striped, very beautiful, 

» 2s. per dozen; white, blue, and scarlet. Is. 6d. dozen, 

good plants; blue Marguerites, 3 for Is. 6d. ; Tradescantias, 

3 varieties, Is. 6d.; all free.—J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

rPOMATOES, Carter’s Dedham Favourite, 
A Daniels’ Crimson Queen, and Hathaway’s Excelsior, large 
plants, 4 of each, .2s., fre e,—J . 8YLVE8TER, Id le, B radford. 

H.UIDING STAR.—The most beautiful white 

'X Dahlia for cutting for wreaths, &c., 6d. each, or 5s. per 
doz.; 30s. per 100.—A STREETER, Florist, Avenue Nursery, 
Grays, Essex. [811 

HOLD AND SILVER TRICOLOR GERA7 

^X NIUM8 In finest varieties. Splendid strong plants, from ■ 
4-inch pots 3s. 9d.; fine yellow bedding Calceolarias, from I 
single pots. Is. 3d.; Dahlias, finest named single varieties, in¬ 
cluding White Queen, 4s. ; best double bouquet Dahlias, in- | 
valuable for cutting, 3s., single pots; seedling single Dahlias, | 
finest strain known. Is. ; Petunias, beautiful colour*, id.; 
Pansies, choice strain, 4d.; double Zinnias, beautiful, 4d.; | 
German Asters, 3d. ‘Lobelias, 3d.; Golden Pyrethrum, 3d. . 
All per dozen, free.-LAWS and SON Beccles Nurseries. [816 
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"Mr. Robinson is an uncompromising revolution]*. 
By founding journals and writing books he has dona avast 
deal to widen men's views on all matters relating to gardm 
and gardening; and his dicta are based upon a notable 
of common sense and sound taste. This volume may be 
described os the text-book of his principles and practice, and 
a very exhaustive and instructive text-book it Is. With the 
leading features of Mr. Robinson’s previous works—each, far 
example, as the admirable ‘ Wild Garden '—it embraces so 
Inestimable moss of information, arranged in dictionary feme 
and set forth with remarkable clearness and —rrlttnifs ~ 
—St. James's Gazette. 

" It is one of the most generally useful books an hortieuRpzs 
ever published, and to everyone possessing a whether 

cultivating it os an amateur or engaging others to eakhsta 
it for him, the work may be recommended as containing an 
Immense store of information how to develop to the utmost 
the flower garden's resources, and render it in the highest 
| degree pleasing and gratifying.! Anyone who suooeeas Is 
following the direction* given in the wgirfc will certainly peases* 

[ a most artistic garden, and no one will read through the 
introduction to this volume without, at any rate, harinr a 
much more vivid idea of what effect he seeks when laying sat 
his garden."—Dundee Advertiser. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 

And AU Booksellers. 

Second Edition, with 350 Illustrations, 8vo, ifte 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARLS, 

COXSIDBRKD IS RtCLATIOX TO TUB WaXTS OP OTUB* 
Citibs avd op Public and Private Gar.dx.vs ; being 
Notes made in Paris Gardens. By W. ROBINSON, F.L-S. 

“ For a long time wo have not read a more instruct!’, e 
and interesting book than this.”— The Times. 

Works by the same Author. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH OAR 

DENS. With Illustrations of Rock Gardens, Natural and 
Artificial. With Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7a 64. 

THE SUB TROPICAL GARDEN; os, 

Bkactt op Form ix the Flowir Gardxx ; with Illustra¬ 
tions of all the finer plants used for this purpose. Small 
8vo, 6s. 

THE WILD GARDEN; Or our Groym 

and Gardbxs madb Bbaotipol bt thb Natctulubathi 
op Hardy Exotic Plaxtb. Illustrated by Alfred Parma* 
8vo, 10s. fid. 

! HARDY FLOWERS. Descriptions of up¬ 
wards OP 1,300 OP THR MOST ORXAMRXTAL SPSOtSA ; with 
Directions for their Arrangement, Culture, Ac. Poet Svo 
3s. 6d. 

GOD’S ACRE MADE BEAUTIFUL ; ob| 

thb Ckmktkrirs op mi Fcturr. With various Ifiustratta«a 
i 8vo, 7s. 6d. ■ 

| JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, and all BookwQeJ 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


KrtraAs from Testimonials.—"Your packet is A 1.' 
"Well pleased with what I have had from Mr. Green for the 
test three years.”—"Quality beyond expectation.”—"Finds 
your plants best suited for an amateur."—" Much better than 
I got from any other nurseries." 


John Green’s Rooted Cuttings, 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3d. P.0.0, rayable at 

Norwich. Carriage paid for cash with order. 


New Single Chrysanthemums, The Flower of the Year, great 
favourites in the drawing-room vases, 4 distinct vars., 2s. 6d. 

New White Chrysanthemum, Lady Selbome; it is certainly 
the loveliest white variety you ever saw; highly recom¬ 
mended ; 2 for Is.; 4 new vars., 2s., including Lady Selborne. 

New Fuchsias.—The set of 6, as sent out by Mr. Lye, the 
champion Fuchsia grower, 4s. 6d.: also Mrs. Rundle, Is. 
each; Edelweis, 9d. each; Lord Wolseley, Is. 6d. each 
Monument, Is. each; Marvellous, Is. each. 

New Fringed Petunia*.—My strain of these is, perhaps, the 
best that was ever offered. Twelve 3s.; large flowering 
Petunias, very fine, 12, Is. Double PetuniaA, 3, Is. 9d. 

Nicotian* affinis, the most exquisite scented flower in culti¬ 
vation, a rival to the 8tephanotis, grow either in garden or 
greenhouse, 6d. each; 3, Is. 3d.; 6, 2s. ; 12, 3s. 

New Geraniums for pot culture; the set of 12, as sent out by 
Mr. Pearson, the noted Geranium-raiser, 10s. 6d.; 6 very 
fine selected varieties, 3s. 

Four novelties (Geraniums), Princess Stephanie, Is. ; 
Wykaerti, la. fid.; Golden Jewel, Is. ; Mrs. Parker, Is. 3d. 
the set of four, 4*. 


12 single Dahlias, the very 
best named varieties, 6s. 

6 tingle Dahlias, 3s. 

6 mixed single Dahlias, Is 6d 
3 white Queen, 2s. 

1 scarlet Cactus Dahlia, 9<L 
1 white Cactus Dahlia, 9d. 

1 Dahlia, Glare of the 
Garden (small Cactus-like 
blooms), 9d.; 3. 2s. 

1 double Floret Dahlia, 9d. 

6 show and fancy Dahlias, 
2a 3d. 

6 Pompone or bouquet 
Dahlias. 2a 3d. 

3 pretty white Pompone 
Dahlias, Is. 6cL 

6 exhibition Fuchsia*, 2s. 6<L 
6 decorative Fuchsias, Is. 6d. 
3 Fuchsia procumbena, la. 

3 Baby Fuchsias, Is. 

6 large-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, Is. bd. 

6 Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. 6d. 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. 6d. 

6 early.flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, la fid. 

6 splendid Gloxinia*, 2s. 3d. 
6 tuberous Begonias, 2s. 3<L 
3 perpetual Be-go n i as, Is. 6d. 
6 splendid new Coleus, in¬ 
cluding some of King's. 3*. 
S very choice Coleus, la 3d. 

3 named Heliotrope*. Is. 6d. 
13 Heliotropes (common), 2s.; 
1 Is. 3d. 

: Sunflowers. 2s. 

13 Asters, frl 
13 Stocks, fid. 

13 Zinnias, 6d. 

Lnanthus, fid 

double Petunias, 3s. fid. ; 

X Is, Sd. 

12 Vtarofeoas, separate colours 
or mixed, la. fid. 

2 Veronicas (different), la 

1? Lobelia fulgens, 5*., each 6d 


3 Abutilons, Is. 

3 Artillery Plants, 1 r. 

6 variegated Geraniums, 2s. 
12 scarlet Vesuvius, 2s. 

12 white Vesuvius, 2s. 

3 Distinction, Is. 

12 Christine Pink, 2s. 

12 double Vesuvius, 2s. 

12 Gold-leaf, 2s. 6<L 
12 Bronze, 2s. 6d. 

12 mixed. 2s. 

6 Scented-leaf, 2a. 

6 Ivy-leaf, 2s. 

6 Ivy-leaf, very select, 2s. 6<L 
12 Calceolarias, Golden Gem, 
2s. 

4 white Paris Daisies, is. 

3 yellow Paris Daisies, Is. 

2 Halleri major, large white 
Paris Daisy, la. 

2 blue Paris Daisies (Aga- 
thea), Is. 

6 herbaceous Phlox, 2s. 3d. 
fi Salvias, all different, 3s. 

6 show and fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums, 2s. 

6 regal or fringed ditto, 4s. 

2 scarlet Musk, Is. 

12 Lobelia Emperor William, 
Is. 6d., the best blue. 

12 Lobelia, white, Is. 6d. 

2 Anemone japonicaalba. Is. 

3 old crimson Clove Carna¬ 
tions, 2 b. 

6 double white Rocket*, 2s. 

6 doublenurple Rocket*. 2s. 
12 single Pyre thrums, 2s. 6d.; 
atrong clump*, 6d. each. 
These are very great 
favourite*. 

12 Violet*. The Czar, 3s. Now 
is the time to plant. 

12 Violet*, Marie Louise. 4a. 
12 Pansies, Magpie, 2s. 6d. 

12 Pansies, Blue King, 2a. 6tL 
12 Pansies, Great Eastern, 
2s. 6d. 

12 Pansies, in four varieties, 
2s. 6d. 

Unrooted cuttings. —Collections of unrooted cuttings for 
srt^nhouse. No. 1, containing 100 cuttings in great variety, 
many new. 10s.; No. 2. half of No. 1, 5*.; No. 3, half of No. 
*> *- bd. ; all correctly named. * 

KB mixed, unrooted, and unnamed, but all good, 6s.; 50, 
3a; 25, Is. fid. 

t veget able novelty, new Tomato, King Humbert, very early, 
Handsome fruit, and delicious flavours. Compared by the 
raiser to an Apple of fine quality. Plants, Is. each. 

J ohbt aBBxmr, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

The Largest Stock in the Trade. 


ALL WHO REQUIRE 

FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS 

Mwuid write for our Catalogue of over 1,000 Species 

varieties; also for our Speolal Offer, No. 40, both 
* which may be had free on application. 

1UR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

>x j /x 1*., the best ever published, contains much valuable 
nfonuation. with copious “ Hints on Fern Culture.” 


W. &J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER, 


24 DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

^ tori a fid-, larger plants 6d. extra with separate cultural 
nsroctioaa for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grow* 
*■*,«», suitable for pot* or outdoor culture. Maiden-hair 
Ax.plenium Trichomane*), black Maiden-hair (Asplenium 
Laiantum nigrum). Plant* with good crowns and roots and 

ta rtron ‘ 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 



Six beautiful and very distinct varie¬ 
ties, three of which are new this season. 

POMPONE DAHLIAS. 

Thirty-three beautiful, distinct, and effective 
forms, all especially adapted for cutting. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

The finest collection in the world 
including many new ones of present 
year, of the greatest possible worth. 

SHOW & FANCY DAHLIAS. 

All the leading varieties in cultivation. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue of the pre¬ 
sent season is now ready, and may be had gratis 
and post free upon application. 

THOS. S. WARE, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


TOTTENHAM. SEASON, 1884. 

TUB FOLLOWING 

CATALOGUES 

Are now’ ready, and may be had upon application. 

HARDY PERENNIALS (Illustrated). 

Consisting of an extra choice selection of Hardy Peren¬ 
nials, ana such as are the most showy and useful, a* well 
a* many new and rare forma ; also selections of Alpine 
Phloxes, Iris Ktempfcri, Hardy Terrestrial Orchids, Lilies 
in pots, Primula Sieboldi, miscellaneous Iris, Hardy 
Aquatics and Bog Plants, Ornamental Grasses and Bam¬ 
boos, Asters, Cyclamen, Rock work Shrubs, &c. 

HARDY FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 
Including show and border Carnations, Picotees, Cloves 
and Pinks (an exceptionally choice selection), Delphi¬ 
niums, Mule Pinks, Hollyhocks, Lobelias, Potentillas, 
Pmonies (double and single), Pentstemons, Pansies (show, 
fancy, and bedding), Phloxes, Pyrethums, Sweet Violets, 
&c. ; also a selection of choice and rare novelties. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

A most complete List of all the sterling varieties in each 
section and the last of the new varieties. 
CLIMBING. CREEPING, AND TRAILING 
PLANTS. 

A very extensive collection of the most useful hardy 
climbers. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nursoriea, Tottenham, London. 

1 H-WEEK STOCKS, &c., Victoria and other 

-LU Asters from imported seed, 2s. per 100 ; Pansy and 

Polyanthus, 3*. per 100; Lobelia Empcreur William, 3a. per 
100; Pyrethrum, yellow, Is. 6d. per 100; Golden Gem do., new, 
2s. per 100; Geraniums, large plants, 20 varieties. Is. 6d. doz., 
or 10s. per 100, out of pot* ; 8ingle Dahlias, to clear out, Is. 6d. 
doz.; double, 2s. doz.; Fuchsias. Heliotropes, Altemanthera, 
Coleus, Is. 3d. doz. All post free.—W. CtlLLINGFORD, 
Forest Ga te, Londo n, E. 


rjYCLAMENS.—Fine plants, best Covent Gar- 

den varieties ; bright and varied colours, 2s. fid. per doz., 
free —J. CORN HILL. Byfleet, Surrey. 

■pCHEVERIA SECUNDA GLAUCA, beautiful 

d-l bedding succulent so much used in London Parks, 2s. 
doz.; 25, 3s. fid.; Golden Moneywort. 6d.; Vallota purpurea, 
2 for 1*., free.—J. CO RNHILL, Byfleet , Surrey. 


T EEKS. — Cuthbertson’s celebrated Prize 

D LEEKS are now ready for planting out. Strong plants. 
Is. per dozen ; 50 for 3*. ; post-free.—" The Secret of Growing 
Leeks for Exhibition," an original pamphlet, by M. Cuthbert- 
son, price 6d. Prize Parsley and Onion* same price os Leeks. 
-M. CUTHBKRTSON, Florist, Rothesay, N.B. 
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(IIGANTIC CLEARANCE SALE.—Hardy 

VT garden flowers. Pansies, Violas, Alpines, eto. Million 
plant* reduced from 4s. to Is. Id. per dozen. Carriage paid 
and hamper gratis. Fine transplanted stock, not weakly 
rooted off-shoots. Catalogue free.—JOHN PIfUE A CO., 
8tecl»for4, Birmingham 


THE HOPE NURSERIES, BEDALE, 

YORKSHIRE. 


Established 1785. 


HENRY MAY 

OFFERS THE FOLLOWING GOOD THINGS :- 

Marguerites or Paris Daisies, yellow, strong plasta, 3 a per 
dozen. 

Marguerite*, blue, or Paris Daisy, 3*. per dozen. 

Aquilegias or Columbines. 

Aquilegia Skinneri, scarlet and yellow, one-year-old plants, 
3s. per dozen. 

Aquilegia chrysantha, yellow, one-year-old plants, 3s. per 
dozen. 

Pyrethrums, fine for cutting, in 60 first-rate named varieties, 
3*. per dozen. 

Pansies, seedlings, strong plants, saved finest fancy and 
show varieties, Is. per dozen. 

Daisies, double red, good clumps, 3s. per 100. 

., double white, „ „ 

Polyanthus, giant strain, mixed, strong plants, 7s per 100. 

Carnations, seedlings, one-year-old plants, 3s. per dozen. 

Primula cortusoides, strong flowering plants, 2s. per dozen. 

Pansies for bedding, 7s, per 100—Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Tory, Cliveden Blue, and Purple. 

Pelargoniums, strong bushy plants, in 41-inch pots, in bud, 
Show, French, and Spotted kinds, including Triomphe de St. 
Amand, Dr. Masters, &c., 8s. per dozen. 

Nasturtium, fine double red variety, Hermine Grashoff, 1 b. 
per dozen ; also Tom Thumb (crimson), Ruby King, Empress 
of India (dark crimson), King Theodore (black), 8<L per dozen. 

Heliotropes, strong-rooted plants, Is. per dozen. 

Fuchsias, strong-rooted plants, 2s. per dozen, including such 
as Avalanche, Edelweiss, LucyFinms, and American Banner. 

Dahlias, single, strong seedlings, fine named. Is. per dozen. 
,, single pot roots, named, 2s. 6d. dozen. 

,, fine show and fancy varieties, 3s. per dozen. 

Gladiolus, a fine collection of named kinds, 4s. to 6s. per doz. 

Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, a good collection of 
300 kinds, 3s. doz., 20s. per 100. 

Asters, Pajony-fl., from collections, 6d. per score. 

Stocks (dwarf), German Ten-week, double, 6d. per score. 

Marigolds, French, selected, 6d. per score. 

,, African, selected, fid. per score. 

Musk, sweek-scented, 2s. per dozen. 

Ageratum Imperial Dwarf, Is. dozen, 7s. 100. 

Lobelia Speciosa, la. dozen, 7s. 100. 

Petunia Purpurea Grandiflora, 2s. dozen. 

Golden Feather, fid. dozen, 3s. 100. 

Wallflowers, strong plants, all the leading kinds, mixed or 
separate, Is. per dozen. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 

All carriage paid. P.O.O. payable at Bedalt. 


A MARYLLIS AULICA. — Large flowering 

Bulbs of this grand winter flowering variety, 2s. 6d. eacli, 
3 for 7s.-JOHN ATHERTON, Cadley, Preston._ 

T7 ALLOT A PURPUREA MAJOR (splendid 

V improvement on the old variety). Large flowering Bulba, 
Is. 6d. each, 3 for 4s. ; smaller Bulbs, 9d. each, 3 for 2s.—JOHN 
ATHERTON. Cadley, Preston. 


E ASTREA FILIX MAS CRISTATA, Var. 

BERKLEI, the finest British fern in cultivation 
Good plants out of 3-inch pots, Is. each; smaller plants, 9d 
each, 5 for 2s.- JOHN ATH ERTO N, Cadley, Preston 

pYRTOMIUM FALCATUM.—This splendid 

O evergreen Fern, with its large glossy fronds, 9d. each, 3 for 
2s.-JOHN ATHERTON, Cadley, Preston 


POLYSTICHUM ACULEATUM (prickly 

-L shield Fern).9d. each, 3 for 2s.: some large plants, Is. each 
— JOH N ATHE RTON, Fern Bank, C a dley, Prest on . [780 

n ENTIANA ACAULIS, 3s. 3d. 100; Pink Ane 

'J mone Japonica, 4d. each : Pink 8piriea, 9d.; Scarlet Tro- 
proolnm.fid., post tree — GARDENER.Lisnadill, Armagh. [757 

in nnh COLEUS CUTTINGS; the best 

lUjUvU varieties. No two alike. Eight good cut 
tings Is.; named kinds, 3d. each, post free. Cash with order 
—J. B. 8TANSER, Croft House. Sturton-lc-Steeple, via 
Lincoln._[ 385 


PRIZE BELGIAN PANSIES, taken lirst prize 

•L every time exhibited. Grand plants, 3s. per doz., free ; 
eeds, ls.-R. MANN, 8hadwell. Leeds. 


OINGLE DAHLIAS.—Seedlings, strong plants, 

O fit for planting out, from all the leading varieties, 2s. 6d 
dozen post free.—JOSEPH GRAY, Florist, Frome, 


ALPINE and HERBACEOUS PLANT8.— 

-tL Unrivalled collection. Now is the best time for planting 
Stansfleld Brothers will send their Catalogue free on applica 
tion. 100 species, our selection, 25s. ; 200 do., 60s. ; 300 do.. 
100s. Westaria sinensis, strong. Is. 9d. each. Ampelopsis 
Veitchi, 6s. pe r doz e n.—Southport. _ 

TkAHLIAS.—Single and double stock roots for 
D gale, 58.6d_ per dozen.—J. B. JONES, Ashbrook, Church 
Strctton, 8alop. _ 

Cl OLDEN FEA'tHER, very good plants, la. per 

vX 100, or Is. 9d. per 200; carefully packed in boxes; post 
free.—AMATEUR, The Lodge, Che ste r-le-Str eet, Durham 

90 000 DAHLIAS, finest double and 

single named varieties. Show, Fancy, and 
Bouquet, doubles, 2s. doz., 3s. 6d. for 2 doz. ; singles, 12 
named varieties, 3s. doz. ; Borne new of '84 (Ware’s), mixed 
singles, 2s. doz.; seedlings of above, Is. 6d. doz., all strong 
plants. Tuberous Begonia bulbs (growing), splendid conti¬ 
nental varieties, three, Is. 2d., or 3s. 6d. doz. Roses on own 
roots, strong to bloom this year, six named varieties, 3s. 6d 
doz.; Bengal do., 3s. doz.; Cloves, crimson, do. white, four. 
Is. 2d.; Lobelia, scarlet, four. Is. 2d.; Achillea, double white, 
four, Is. 2d., all free —HENRY & CO., Holmer Nursery, near 
Amersham, Bucks. * ____ 

COLLECTION of Bedding Plants for 12s. 6d., 

U carriage paid. 48 Geraniums, 12 Dahlias, 6 Tuberous 
Begonias, 12 each of Coleus, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Tagetes. 
Lobelia, Iresine, and many other varieties, 17 doz. in all.— 
HENRY A CO., Holmer Nursery, near Amersham, Bucks 


CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE, finest of all 

LJ cool greenhouse orchids, Is. each ; two, Is. 9d. Bignonia 
radioans, splendid climber, three, Is. 2d.; Plumbago Lar 
pentee, three, Is. 2d.; Chimonanthus, fragrans, three. Is. 2d . 
free.—HENRY & CO., Holmer Nursery, near Amersham, 
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FREE BY POST OR'RAIL. _ 

MILLFIELD NURSERY PETERBORO' 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Horticultural Builder, Norwich, 

Three-quarter Garden Frame, with new (registered) 
and Comer Fastenings. Mode of beat Red Deal, r 
ends inches thick, .lights 2 inches thick. 

21-or. glass, aad * --* — 

No. 1 sire, 4 feet 

feet, £4 10s. No- 

cases from 4s. to 65. 6d. 


NO IRON, ZINC 
OR PUTTY USED 


GLAZING 


nings. Mode of beat Red Deal, sides 

• ; • ** l._ § ' r~~ thick. Glazed 1 

t ainted four wit a of good oil col 
y 6 feet, £2 17s. No. 2 size, 8 feet 1 
3 size, 12 feet by 8 feet, £6 5s 6d. Pad 
■ M Two-thirds allowed when retnnw 


CHOICE PLANTS 


Section of a Rafter before and after 
Glazing. 


T7ERBEJNA HYBRID A, from the choicest 

V mixed varieties. Beuary’s strain greatly pleased all our 
patrons lust year, splendid variety of colours. 12 for 2s. 

PETUNIA HYBRIDA GRANDIFLORA.— 

-L Splendid large, free flowering variety; Benary's unsurpassed 
traiu, magnificent colours, strong plants, 12 for 2a free. 

T QBELIA (Blue), Crystal Palace compacta, or 

J-l Fpceiosa, strong, well-hardened plants, 12 for Is. 6d., 25. 
for2s.ou. FyrethriuuGaldenJ?eather(fol. laciniatiel.thegrace- 
ful cut-leaved variety from cold frame, 25 for Is. 6d. Perllla 
ii&ukinuusts (fol laciuiatis) splendid dark foliage bedding 
plant, very effective, 25 for 2s., all free. 

STOCKS AND ASTERS from finest imported 

O seed stocks; tall, pyramidal, or dwarf Asters, tall or 
dwarf. Victoria Chrysanthemum, Truffaut's Pseouy-flowered 


Set of 6 Handllghts to cover 15 square feet, < 
sizes, painted 3 coats good oil colour, glazed with 
per set, £1 15s. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED 
FOR ITS ADOPTION. 

Suitable for almost Universal 
Application. 

N.B.—The Lead Strips, which are the special feature of 
this System, require no skilled labour to fix: breakages can 
be repaired by anyone, and ALL OUTSIDE PAINTING IS 
DISPENSED WITH. 


The "Universal" Handlight Protectors for ldtchen gar* 
set of 6, covers 31 square feet, diminishing sizes, paintc 
coats of good oil colour glazed with 21-oz. glass per 

£212s. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

PATENT LEAD STRIPS, 

GROVER & CO., Lmtd 

ENGINEERS, &.C., 

Britannia Works, Wharf Road, 
City Road, N. 


OINGLE DAHLIAS (Ware’s superb strain), 

O splendid mixed varieties, strong healthy plants that will 
flower well and make a grand display all through the summer 
and autumn months; 6 for 2s., 12 for 3s. 9d.. free. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.-Long 

V White-ribbed, and Moor's Cream, 6 for Is. 6d. : Custard 
Marrow plants, 3 for Is. 6d., well hardened plants, free. 

HASBON’S GUINEA COLLECTION of BED- 

U DING PLANTS greatly pleased ull patrons last year. 
Numerous testimonials. It contains six dozen of strong 
well-rooted Geraniums, named varieties, and twelve dozen 
mixed Bedding Plants, including Verbena, Petunias, Lobelia, 
double Zinnia, Perilla nankinensis. mixed Mimulus, Oalceo- 
1 iria. Indian Pink double, imported Stocks and Asters, single 
.Dahlias, Ware strain, kc. Sent, carriage paid, on receipt of 


Cucumber Frames, made of beat Red Deal, painted 4 coats \ 
good oil colour, height at front 13 inches, at back 24 inch* 
lights 2 inches thick, with improved bars and glazed wi 
21-oz. glass; iron bar across centre and handle to each ligli 
No. 2 size, 8 feet by 6 feet, £3 4s. 6d. No. 3 size, 12 feet tH 
feet, £4 12s. 6cL Oases 5s.; two-thirds allowed if returned 
good condition. 

Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England n 
Wales, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 

Illustrated catalogues of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, A 
post-free two penny stamps. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS^ ILLUSTRATTONR, AND 


TUBULAR STANDARDS 


SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS. 


For prices see last vxek's or next veeek-'s 

Gardening. 


GARDENERS ought to know that POINTED wroult. 
iron TUBULAR RODS are now made for supports toMx 
Shrubs, and Plants, and are specially adapted for StandsH 
Roses and Raspberry Canes. They cannot be broken; tMj 
look neater thnn anything else in use. A trial of theoil 
sure to give satisfaction. 

| ^in. external diameter, by 4ft. long, 2s. M. per dcs 
*— 1,1 3s. Od- 

5s . Od. 

5a 9d. „ 

6s. Sd. .. 

7s. 6d. 

Goods sent off on receipt of postal orders. Lots over £2 in 

value, carriage paid. 

Sole Makers: EDWIN LEWIS & SONS. 

Patent Iron Tube Works, Wolverhauptos. "4 


O leaved Geraniums. variegated green and double. 12 Zonal 
Geraniums bronze, silver-edged scarlet, and pink ; 12 splendid 
mixed Verbenas, 12 Lobelias, blue compacta, carriage paid, 
for 5s. 6d. ; half, 3s., all free. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Imported 

Stocks and Asters, Phlox Drummondi grandlflora, 
Indian Pink, finest double ; Zinnia elegans, finest double : all 
splendid mixed varieties, 25, Is. 6(L, all free; 100 of the above 
assorted for 5s., carriage paid. 

The above all carriage free for oash with order, carefully 
packed in damp moss, with direstions for treatment on arrival. 

P.O.O. to be made payable at Millfleld. 


HENRY WAINWRIGHT 


GLASS MERCHANT. 

8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 


Prices 


BOULTON & PAUL, 


Horticultural Builders, Norwich, 

Manufacturers of Hot-water Apparatus, kc. 


CASBON & SON 


THE “EASY" LAWN MOWER. 

-Vj _ WITH ALL THE LAT1 
'tT ~ PROVEXKNTS. 


Q FECIAL CHEAP OFIER, carriage 

O Ageratums, Iresines, and Petunias, all 3s. 6d. i 
German Asters and Ten-week Stocks, ls^ Gd. per 100; 
Pyrethmm, Perilla, ZL...1—, Cl....— 


No. 74. mroe-quartcr Span-roof Garden Frame. 

Cash Prices. Carriaok Paid. 

No. 2, 8 feet long, 6 feet wide £4 15s. Packing cases are 

No. 3.12 feet long, 6 feet wide £6 10.. ^"^iSir'rrtumlll 

No. 4, 16 feet long, 6 feet wide £8 5 b at once. 

Height in front, 11 inches; back, 23 inches; centre. 32 

inches. Lights made to turn over. Set-opes for ventilating. 
All painted four coats and glazed with best 21oz. English 
glass. Carriage paid to any railway station in England and 
Wales, also_to Edinburgh, Glasgow , Dub l in, a nd Belfast. 

p LAS8 for horticultural purposes in cases and 
vT boxes, 15-oz. and 21-oz.; Propagating glasses, Bee glasses, 
hand lights, &c. Leaded windows, plain and ornamental 

? :lass of every description. Cheapest house in the trade. Send 
or illustrated circular and price list to EADE k SON, 130, 


per 100; 

viviiiinii ________,__; Golden 

rireihnini, Perilla, Zinnias, Cineraria maritima, double 
Tagctcs, Marigolds, and Everlastings, all 1b. per 100; Lobelia 
(best blue) from cuttings, and Geum coccinenm, 2s. 6d. per 100; 
Gazania splendeus, Chrysanthemums. Tropteolums, King 
Theodore and Tom Thumb, dwarf Sunflowers, aud b nglc 
Dahlias, all Is. per doz.; tuberous Begonias, very good plants, 
.. ... ’ - - * ” -jood rooted plants, carriage paid.— 

lartlener at Wilburton Miuior, Ely, 
_[810 

HLIAS ! ! DAHLIAS ! ! !— 

— „ WJ vjvv.» well-hardened plants to offer, com¬ 

prising the finest double, single, and Cactus varieties. 

Aa rkAsr Any • ainsrle vurietU 


Tins an open Steel Ibd! 
which, with careful contra 
tion in other parts, 
a child to work a 30-inch, u 
a man a 40-inch 


^OW Ta ^ Apply for list to any 
m uveer or .Seedsman, oth 
to the Sole Licensees. 


2s. Gel. per doz. A 
JOHN NORFOLK, 

Csmbs. ■ _ 

TJAHL1AS ! I 

-U 5,000 extra strew, ..-...^- 7 - ,.. 

prising the finest double, Bfngle, and Cactus varieties, Fnngle 
varieties of 1884, 6s. per doz., i>ost free; single varieties, older, 
but favourite varieties, 3s. 6d. per doz., post free; Juarezi 
(scarlet Cactus). 6<1. each, post free, 9d. ; Constance (white 
Cactus). 6d. e.och. ix>st free, 9d.; Glare of the Garden (small 
scarlet Cactus), 6d. each, post free, 9d. ; White Aster (pom- 
jKuie). so much in use for cutting, 6d. each, post free, 9d. The 
above 5 b. per doz. (not less), carriage free. Cochineal, a new 
Cactus, offered for the first time this season, of the richest 
crimson; a perfect gem for cutting; will become a general 
favourite ; cannot be too highly rcoommended ; Is. each, post 
M.! i:i;i> A WALTERS, Florist, Bath._ 


SELIO, SONNENTHAL 4 
CQ„ 85, Queen Victoria Street. 

Loudon, E.C. 


Juarezi 


CLIVE'S' PATENT SEED AND 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 


High Hol born . Lon don, W. 


nREENHOUSBS FOR THE MILLION.— 

vT ALFRED PEEL & SONS' Old-established Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, High Street, Wood Green, London; 
also Valley Street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. Inventore 
of the portable Greenhouses; The Amateur Span-roof, 8 feet 
by 5 feet,..£3 ; Lean-to, 50s.; 10 feet by 7 feet Span-roof, £4; 
Conservatories from £5. Over 3,000 erected In all parts of the 
kingdom. Sec our Catalogues, Testimonials, Press Opinions, 
post-free, three stamps. Inspection invited of houses erected 
at our works. Estimates given tor all kinds of Horticultural 
Buildings, Tool Houses, Potting Honses, Poultry Houses, 
Bicycle and Tricycle Houses. See our new Chrysanthemum 
Houses. Heating Apparatus from 6s. each. N.B.— Note 
n ame and address. ___ 

PORTABLE LEAN-TG0REENHOUSE, 12ft. 

J- by 7 ft., £9 10s.; span-roof greenhouse, 12 ft. bjr 7 ft., £10, 
including glass and stages; carriage paid to anystaUon in Eng¬ 
land. Illustrated price lists post free.—A. T. JOHNSON, 


PRIZE PANSIES, 4s. dozen. Fine Bedding 

-L Pansies, 2s. 6d. dozen ; 12s. per 100, carriage free, rf 
SCHMELZER and CO., 71, Waterloo Street,. Glasgow. 

P RIZE ASTERS and STOCKS, in separate 

colours, 58. per 100; Is. per doz. ; mixed, 4s. per 100. 
Bedding Plants, kc. List on application.—H. SCHMELZER 


A certain protection for Fruit, Seeds,. Ac. vmin- 
ravages of Birds or Vermin. The Bear© represent* i 
off prey hovering over its victim. . It* outatretched 
measure about three feet across, rrice 24a per doz. 
obtained at most Ironmongers and.Seedsmen, or they < 
had direct from the makers upon receipt of remittance 
spectuses free on application Postal address—HICK 
aud CLIVE, Birmingham. Telegraph—DASH, Blrraln 


all strong and healthy, 30 doz. for 


juinut X-XiAlV J.O, an BCruiiH ncmii}, iui 

20b. ; 15 doz. for 12s. 6d., consisting of 10 doz. Geraniums, 
scarlet, pink, and white assorted, and 20 doz. various, bril¬ 
liant single and double Dahlins, Lobelias, Petunias, Asters, 
Golden Feather, Zinnias, Everlastings, kc. 

Package free. Extra plants for carriago. 

H. J. HARDY, 

Stour Valley Nursery, Bures, Suffolk. 


Protection of Peas from Sparrows, &c. 

TTHITHOUT wire protectors. Success guaran- 

VV teed. By sending 7 stamps you can have forwarded 
instructions for saving a dozen rows of Peas for less cost than 
2d. Radish and other seeds also saved by thiB simple but 
certain protection.—Address, C. F, NORMAN, SaliBbqry. [729 


CJCISSORS.—Vinesci88or8, 6 in., Is. Od. ; 

Is. lOd.; 7in., 2s. 2d. Pruning, 4 in , Is 6d.; 54 
6 in., 2s. 4d.; 7 in., 3». Flower gatherers, 6 in., 2s. 3d 
2s.9d.; 7 in., 3s. 3d. Propagating .fine points, 31 in. 

P rices p. f pair: all post free.—W. WILKINSON, Mu 

en'.st.ine-roftd, Sheffield 

OrigirSTfrom ; 


Cash with order 
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ILLUSTRATED 


GARDENING 


Gather i uney frj u your flowers. 


CLAY’S 

FERTILISER 


NEIGHBOUR’S 

CELEBRATED 


a cure for i n t i n U 

SKIN DISEASES. L U I I U H 

There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to 8ULPHO- 
-- Ordinary 


LINE in a few days, and commence to fade away. _ 

pimples, redness, blotches, Bcurf, roughness, vanish as if by 
tuagic; whilst old, enduring Bkin disorders, however deeply 
rooted, “Sulpholine" successfully attacks. It always pro¬ 
duces a clear, healthy skin. Sold by rnoBt Chemists. Bottles, 
2s. 9d. _ 


For taking Honey without the 
destruction of the Bees. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. 

Ports Exhibition, 1878. 
Three 8ilver Medals and seve- 
• ■ ral others awarded to 
GEO. NEIGHBOUR ft SONS 
for their improved 
Cottage Bee-hivo, 

As originally introduced by 
them, working 3 Bell Glasses 
. or Tray of Sectional Supers, is 
neatly and strongly made of 
Straw. It has Three Windows 
in the Lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found to 
possess many practical advan¬ 
tages, and is more easy of 
management than any other 
that has been introduced. 
Price, complete .. £1 15 0 
Stand for ditto 0 10 6 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In Sealed Bags only. 

7 lb. 14 lb. 28 lb. 56 lb. 1 cwt. 

Packets 1/- 2/0 4/0 7/0 12/0 20/- 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 


PEPPER’S 


FOR GAINING IDfIM TflMIP 

STRENGTH. InUH lUillU, 

Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, 
promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, fortifies 
the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for neuralgia, in¬ 
digestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting diseases, &c. 
Bottles. 32 doses. Sold by Chemists. Insist upon having 
Pepper's Tonic._ 


LOCKYER’S 


SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


PHILADELPHIA BAR 
FRAME HIVE. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from Fading. 
Occasionally used. Greyness is Impossible, 

__L arge Bottles, Is, 6<L ; sold everywhere. _ 


By a Patent Process (not Boiled), and Fresh Blood. 

Entirely Free from all Chemical Stimulants. 

This Manure is now used by the leading Nurserymen 
and Rose Growers. Price, 12s. per cwt., carriage paid 
for cash, to any Station in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
In Scaled Bags, thoroughly air-tight. Also in Is. Tins, 
or Is. Gd. per Parcel Post. This Manure will keep for any 
length of time. Is suitable for all purposes in the Flower, 
Fruit, or Kitchen Garden. References, Directions for use, 
&c., on application to 


(BREAKFAST) 


Boiling Water or Milk. 


USED IN THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

And in the principal Nurseries and Gardens throughout 
the United Kingdom, with the most successful results. 

FOWLERS 

HORTICUlTUHAL preparations. 

HARDENERS’ INSECTICIDE, for destroying 

AT all the various Insects, Blights, and Mildews infesting 
plants and trees. It is easily applied either by dipping, 
syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; docs not 
require cleansing off with water ; will not stain or injure 
any more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruit, 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, and 
healthy appearance, and promotes the growth of the 
plant. In jars, Is. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., and IDs. each ; and in 
kegs, 28 lb., 218. ; 56 lb., 42s.; 112 lb., 84s. each. 

L AWN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande¬ 
lions, Plantains, Ribbed Grass, T dales, and other 
weeds on lawms, croquet grounds, bowling greens, parks, 
Ac.; at the same time acting as a fertili >er and improving 
the growth and colour of the grass. Price in tins, Is., 
■2s. 6d., and 5s. ; kegs, 28 lb., 10s.; 661b., ’fg.; 112 lb., 36s. 
TWTEALY BUG DESTROYER, for the special 
-A"-*. eradication of this most troublesome of stor ehouse 
plant pests. It is easily applied either with a small brush 
or vaporiser, is instant destruction to both insect and 
ova, and does not stain or injure the foliage. In bottles, 
Is., 2s. 6d., fis., and 10s. ; half-gallon, 21s. ; one gallon, 
12s. each. 

FLOWER CEMENT, for fixing the petals of 
-h flowers for bouquets, head-dresses, vases, church, 
tabic, or ball decorations. It dries quickly, and preserves 
t he flowers without straining or injuring them. In bottles, 
Is.; quarts, 8s. each. 

UUORM DESTROYER, for eradicating every 

' * kind of worm from the roots of large specimen 
plants, pots, lawns, icc. It is easily and cheaply applied, 
and will not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles, 
Is., 2s. 6d., 7s., and 12s. 6d. each. 

T7INE STYPTIC, for preventing the bleeding 
» of Vines. It is invaluable to Vine growers. In 
bottles, 3s. ; quarts, 12s. each. 

7 INC INK, for writing an indelible iet black 

on zinc labels. In bottles, 6d. and Is. each. 

■pLLIOTT’S “SUMMER CLOUD” SHAD- 

-Ll ING, for greenhouses, conservatories, skylights, and 
all glass structures that require shading materials. In 
packets, Is. each. 

TTORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES of every 

-L-L description In stock. 

To be had from all Seedsmen anel Florists throughout the 
Kingdom. ... 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 
N.B. Pure Crushed Unboiled Bonos (any 
size) Guaranteed, 12s. per cwt., carriage paid 
for cash with order. 


which the Combs can be removed at side opening 
hilst supers are on. This Hive affords remarkable facility 
r Manipulation, because the frames can also be taken out 
om top os with other Frame Hives, and at the same time 
Tord3 great opportunity for full inspection, having glass on 
tree sides, closed with shutters. 

"THE APIARY," by Alyred Neighbour, 5b., postage 


L Catalogue of improved Hives and Appliances, with 
awiags anti prices, Two Stamps. 

EO. NEIGHBOUR k SONS, 127, High Holboru, W.C., 


and 149, Regent Street. W. 


SECURED BY 
USING 


PATENT DOC-MEAT BISCUIT, 


HOOPER’S 

CACHOUS 


Galvanised Garden and Poultry Netting. 

BEST QUALITY AT REDUCED PRICES, 

50 yard roll, 2 ft. wide by 3-in. mesh. 5s. yd. : ditto, 2-in. mesh 
8s. 3d. ; ditto, 18-iu. mesh, 10s. 6d.; ditto, 1-in. mesh, 16s. Gd. 

other widths at proportionate prices. 
Galvanised Garden Arch, 7 ft. by 4 ft. by 12 in., 8s. 6d. 
each; Galvanised Pp.a and Seed Guards, 5s. 6d. per dor. 
lengths, 3 ft. long, including 2 end pieces. Flower Baskets, 
Flower Stands, and every description of Wirkwohk, orna¬ 
mental and useful. Orders of £2 and upwards carriage paid. 
JOHN CLARK, 47, High Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 

Established 1855. __ 

FXTRA STOUT strong tanned NET, 2 yards 

-Ll wide, lid. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard; or 2yards wide, 
10s. per 100 ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New twine 
Netting, 1 yard wide, 2d. yard; 2yards wide, 4d. yard • 4 yards 
wide, 8d. yard; 12 yards wide, 2s. yard. Cotton Net. nine 
meshes to square inch, 1J yards wide, 7d. yard run.—W. CUL- 
LINGFORD, Forest Gate, E._ 

•NTETTING ! NETTING !! — Special selected 

-Ll quality, small 1-inch mesh to protect seeds, fruit, etc., 
and also for Lawn Tenuis. Tobacco Cloth. Raffia. Mnts, and 
Shading materials.—Apply to MARENDAZ k FISHER, 9 
James' Street, Covent Gar den ._ '• 

rj.ARDEN NETTING of superior quality in 

VJ lengths of 50 yards, 4 yards wide, 6s. 9tL per length. A 
few lengths 8 yards wide, 14s., will be sent carriage paid to any 
station on the G.E.R., on receipt of P.O.O.—JAMES J. B. 


©&<§K]©UJ 

lAR®MATiaj£/ 


After smoking or 
| eating seasoned food 
Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

fThey are certified, 
after analysis, to he 
perfectly harmless 
to health.] 

winy attempted, and possibly injurious, imitations. 


iuy Direct from the Manufacturers, and 


Save Exorbitant Profits. 

MEAT DOG BISCUITS. 13s. per cwt. 

PLAIN „ „ . 12s. 

Quantities of 5 cwt. and upwards. Is. per cwt. less. 

L Terms: Cash on Delivery. 

jJhe above are warranted made from the most whole- 


materials, the flour being precisely the same ns used in 

oesfaipdjiscnit*. 

“jmndlat Liverpool, or carriage paid to anystatlou 


GORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO 


\'c (Late Wright and Southell.) 

Established 1840. 

®HIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 

Liverpool. 

Works: VULCAN STREET and PORTER 8TREET. 
Office: MERSEY CHAMBERS. 


(Limited), 

FINSBURY STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
pU'BLIC OPltflOtf of HOOPER’S 

■L “GARDENING GUIDE.”—“An unfailing source of 
information and delight.”—S. Newport, Belvedere. “The 
best book for the money I ever saw.”—R. Dixon, Birmingham. 
"A sound, practical, handy book ."—The Graphic. "A 
welcome addition to the literature of the garden .-Momimj 
Post. "A good and convenient book of reference all the 
year round ."—The Queen. “With such a book at command 
the amateur horticulturist needs but little further help."— 
Gardeners' Magazine. This work (which may claim to be 
the cheapest book published) contains over 600 Illustrations, 
treats of flowers, Vegetables, and fruit, and is well bound in 
cloth as a library hook. It is not a catalogue, but a standard 
work. Price 2a. 6d.; post-free 2s. lid., or all booksellers; or 
HOOPER am] CO., Covent Garden, London, W.C, 


FREE GRANTS OF LAND IN CANADA. 

160 acres in Manitoba and the North-West Territories. 100 to 
200 acres in the other Provinces. 

Improved Farms at reasonable prices in the mnritimo pro¬ 
vinces, Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

Assisted passages. Special facilities for domestic servants. 
Apply for pamphlets (sent gratis and jjost free), containing 


full information respecting the investment of capital, advan¬ 
tages offered to farmers, land regulations, demand for labour, 
rates of wages, cost of living, assisted passages, kc., to J. O. 
Colmer, Secretary of the Office of the High Commissioner 
for Canada, 9, Victoria Chambers, London, 8.W.; or to 
John Dyke, Agent of the Canadian Government, 15, Water 
Street, Liverpool. _._ 

VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 
V conse 


Price Sixpence each. 

3GETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLESS 

PLANTS, by N. Danvers; Illustrated Natural History, 
*n in language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
who can read; HUGHES'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
ffiROUS DIAGRAMS ; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN, 
■H MAI* OF WORLD, 3s. 6d.-PHrT.TP ft Sox Publishers, 
and Liverpool v * 


» CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best house ir 
Rondoi] --G.TfOf^YRR CO. ,13, High St., Rloomslmry, 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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W. CLARK’S 
PATENT CRASS AND HEDGE 
CUTTER. 

The Roller* can he taken off in a minute. Then the 
Machine becomes a Hedge and Shrub Cutter. 


RANSOMES’ 


LAWN MOWERS 

are in constant use in the Royal Gardens. Made in all sires, 
from 6 inches to 48 inches wide. All machines sent out on a 
month s trial, ami carriage paid. Stock kept at London 
depot. Arch M, SpiUlfields Station. Bethnal Green Orders 
executed promptly by all ironmongers. Write for List* to 

RANSOMES, HEAD & JEFFERIES 

IPSWICH. 

When w riling kindly rtftr In this adrerlitenent. 



This useful Machine is used for Lawns, Banks, Grass Edg¬ 
ing*. round Flower Bc<ls, and places where the Lawn Mower 
cannot rcnrh It is not Intended to supersede the Lawn 
Mower, hut to supplement Its use, and from the many anil 
varied uw s to which it can be upplitd, will be found ono of 
the moat economical inventions e*er offered to the public. 

FRIGES 

8 inches . 168. I 12 inches 20s. 

Wholesale528, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Pirate send for Price Litts, post free. 

GARDEN HOSE. 



60 feet 3 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, w ith 
Fittings 1, 2, ami 4 complete, 19s. Oil. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, from 2a. 

Pattkrnh ok Hose sent on Application. 
Parcel* lbs. CARRIAGE FREE to an;/ purl of Great 
Rritain or Inland. Reel on carriage /or 60 /eel, 10B. Or/, 

115, 11(5, *V 117, Cheapside, London. 

OVERSPUN INDIA-RUBBER 
SEAMLESS AND PLEATLESS HOSE. 

Patent No. 267. 1881. 



E»cry I ength tested Indore Vicing sent out. 
Unequalled for IvjhtncM, plin „Uly. ttrenjlk, mot clua/w, 

Solo Licensees: The Irwcll India-rubber a 
Gutta-pcrcna Worus, Limited. 

Works : Salford, Manchester. 

Registered Office and Warehouse, 6, Billiter Street 
Loudon, K,C. 

Tan be obtained from all Seedsmen, Nursery mm r 
Ironmongers ke 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

Per bag (including bag). In. about 4 bushels: 2-ton »ri 
load ‘.is about 2< 10 bushels ; 4-tou truck load 40 k , nb 
401) bushels Free on rail IM.n.lge, Great West 
raUway Order aemmi<unied by remittance will tm» 
t ........ . l* ro «»pt attention. 

J. H N A> AHHKUK k CO . Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills 
I xbridge, Middlesex. 

■RAFFIA, tiest quality, in plaited tails, 1 pom 

TA\f?TnmmB '1 poun £ f, ‘ r a "; M • 8 P™ndi, for > 
dAWtH HOURS, T.uwef Ku>ton, Rri«t-o| 
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REYNOLDS' TRELLISES. 



Galvanised after made. Suitable for training pcoA; also 
climbing plants against walla. 

3ft., 2s.; 4ft., 3a.; 5ft., 4a. each, 6ft. wide. 

Terms caah; 5 per cent, discount upon amounts exceeding 10s. 
40s. value free by rail within 200 miles. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

67, New Compton Street, London,W.C. 

Illustrated Price List free by post. 


THOMAS’S TENNIS FENCINC, *». 


No. 



I" o 

6 feet high, 3s. per yard run; 7 feet high. 3*. fid. per yard mn. 



1} in. 


1 In. .. 0«. Md. 
J in. . 0* 7jd 

Usual widths kej 


fr 

Thomas’s Galvanised Wire Netting. 

PRICKS PER LINEAL YARD, 24 INCHES WIDE 
Mesh. Light. Medium Strong Extra Strong. 
2 in. .. 0s 2d. I*. 21 d. .. 0* 31«i .. On. 4d 

1| In. . 0s, 2id. . 0s. 3d. .. 0«. 3|d .. 0 9 . 4id. 

3d. .. 0s. 3W. .. Os. 4ld. .. 0 

id. .. 0s. 7<1. .. 0s 9.1 .. Is. 00. 

d . Or Oil .. 0s. 10Jd. .. - 

_ept in Stock-12, 18. 24. 30. 30. and 4ft in. 

2-in. mesh kept in Stock, 72 in wide This will be found very 
convenient for erecting Poultry Yards. 

Am. Widths i harokp at Proportionate Prices. 
SOFT GALVANISED TYING WIRE fid per lb 

CUTTING NIPPERS, Is. 3d per pair, very useful for cutting 
Wire Netting, etc 

TEN PERCENT DISCOUNT for pn >mpt cash allowed on all 
Orders fur Netting utn> anting t«i 10s. and upwards 
ROOFING FKI.T. 32 III Wide. 41.1 jvr yard. 
GALVANISED CORRUGA1 ED SHEETS, fi ft by 2 ft., 

2s fid each Special Quotation* fur Large t/uantities 
J. J THOMAS A Co„ 87. Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
285 an 362, Edgwaro Road, London. W. 

TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 

For Garden* at exceptionally low prices. 

Suitable fnr climbing plant*. LAWN TENNIS BORDERS, 
&c . or ORNAMENTAL ARCHES to cover with creepers. 

C A square ft 10 by 5 ft for 3a.. will expand to 15 ft 
UU ..10 by 5 ft , planed 4s , will expaud to 15ft. 

Carried easily or sent safely to any part on receipt of P.O.O. 

Manufactured by W BURLEY, Tower Buildings, London 
Wall. E C N il Trade supplied Illustrated list free, 

/V RRYWTaTh~£R 8* SONS D r P!— 

C Or : ■ E IM ‘“ ,om 3 / RED 

■ XTiclV rubber 

v?Tv< . Ak. CARDEN 

.*».>- /«LV_ia a hose. 



HOSE! HOSE!! HOSE!!! 


PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
Lasts four times os long as ordinary white vulcanised hose 
Stands sever* Government test*, thus proving superiority of 
quality, lighter in weight, greater in strength, and choaiwr in 
the long run than any other hose for garden u*e A corre- 
mondent write,. " | have had a ieugth of your Red Rubber 
Hose in use nine >• *r-. ami it U now m good a* ever 
Hamp.ei and priced catalogue of hose, garden engines and 
dttingB, free. ’ 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS. 

Fire Engine and Hose MakersJS. Long Acre. London, W C 

SJKKD PANS. 12 Strong Zinc Pans, 9 !>y 6by 3, 

• vAttig fflKC jgvjwawas-. 

TIN POSTAL BOXES ' BOXES ! • BOXES : !1 


i Anton, Firinifizhiun 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

PEAT. LOAM, SILVER SAND, PREPARED COMPOST 
RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO CLOTH, 4a 
Quality THE BE8T In the Market. 

(All Sacks included.) 

Peat, beat brown fibrous 4s. 6d. per sack.; 5 sacks for 20a. 
Peat, best black fibrous 3s 6*1. „ 5 sacks for 15a 

Peat, extra selected Orchid.5a Od per sack. 

Loam, best yellow fibrous.3 

Prepared Compost, best .' Is. Qd_ per hushai 

Leaf Mould . i (sacks 

Pt-at Mould . ) 

Silver Hand (coarse).Is. 3d. per bushel 

RafUa Fibre, best only.lud per lb. 

Tobacco Cloth, finest imported .. fid. Its. ; 28 lb, 11*. 

Tobacco Paper „ (speciaUte) fid. lb.: 38 lb . 

Sphagnum Moss, all selected.. 2a. per bush., fit. per sect 

Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, sacks. Is. fid. each; 10 sacks. 13* ; lb 
sacks, 18«. ; 20 sacks, 23*.; 30 tacks, 30s.; truck load, free on 
rati, JC2. Limited quantities of G special quality granulated 
in sacks only. 2s. 6d. each (2 prize medals]. Terms, strictly 
caah with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, & Co., 

Wost Ferry Road, MillwaU, London, L 

~GARDEN REQUISITES 

fJOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, la 3d. per 

bag; 10 bags for 12s.; 30 for 30a. ; truck load, free «s 
rail, 30 b ; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack, 5 for 22s. 61 
Black Fibrous Peat. 4s fid per sack, 5 for 20s. ; Coarse Sdr« 
Sand. Is. fid per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam. Leaf, atsl 
Peat Mouhl, Is l*-r bush. Potting Compost, 1».4<I per bush. 
5s. p«r sock. Manures of all kinds. Garden Sticks sal 
Labels Tobacco Cloth, 8d. per lb.; Specialite Paper, lOtL per 
lb. Write for price list / 11AGARTY. WARD, k CO. 
Union Chambers, Wormwood Street, London, K.C. 

HARDEN K E QUISITES.—Cocoa-nnt FiW 

'j Refuse. 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25*. ; truck Ooose). *• 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. fid. per sack, 5 sacks, 25a. 
sacks 4d each. Bluck Fibrous Pest-5s. per sack. S sacks. 2M. 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. W. per bushel 15s 
half ton, 2fi«. per ton ; in 2-bushel bags, 4<L each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Feat Mould and Leaf Mould, la. per buafca. 
Sphagnum Moss. fis. 6d. y>er sack. Manures, Garden Sum. 
\ irgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth. Russian Mats, etc. Wnte hr 
free Price List H. G. SMYTH, 21. Goldsmiths Stre^.. 
D nity Lane (lately ca lled 17a, Coal Yawl). _ 

Genuine Garden Requisites. 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS 

the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best only, la. 6tL per sack; 10 fie 1> . 
15 for 18«t ; 2C for 22s. ; 30 for A*., sack* included. Traci 
containing more than two tons, free on rail. Tk * Select*! 
Brown Fibrous Feat, 5s. tier sack ; 5 for 22*. 6a. Black Fesi 
4» 6d. per sack; 5 for 20s Coarse Silver Sand. la. 6d i*-r 
bushel; 14* half ton ; 25a. per ton. Yellow Fibrous L^ 
Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, each at is. per bushel Ol,- 
satkk and tiAOS 4 d. kach. Fresh Kphagnum, 8s.6d.tvr 
sack Manures, Garden Sticks, Labels, Virgin Cork. F.u^v- 
Muts. Raffia. Prepared Compost, Fertiliser, Ac B«st 
TOBACCO CLOTH. 8d. per lb.; 28 lb., IBs SPECIALITE 
Tobacco Paper, lOd. per lb, ; 28 lb, 21s Price List on atinin- 
tion W. HERBERT k CO., 2, Hop Exchange Warehcw*. 
Southwark Street, London, 8.E., (late 19, New B road Street. 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Peat, Loam, Silver Sand, Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse. 
Tobacco Cloth, Paper, and Rope, &c., dc. 

Superior quality at exceptionally low price*. 

s. <L 

Peat, best, black fibrous, from.4 6 nr 

Peat, best brown fibrous . ..50 , 

Peat, specially seleeted for Orchids .. . 6 0 

Loam, yellow fibrous . .10 per bah. 

Leaf Mould, lnwt.10 

Peat Mould. 10 " 

Silver Sand, coarse.j g 

Raffia Fibre, beet ..0 9 pcrlh. 

Tobacco PajHT. Cloth, and Rope, from 0 6 

Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse . 1 6 per K*g 

per truck load of about two tons . 35 O 

Sphagnum Moss. . 4 6 per t« 

Virgin Cork.18 0 

The trade supplied on wholesale terms. 

W. W E B B E Et , 

3L Glonsarry Rood, East Dulwich Grove. SX 

Wolff’s Indelible GARDEN TENCiLS. 

BLACK, RED. AND BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air. rain, Ae. Frr- 
3<l. each (with cither Point Protector or Patent Swivel fcw 
uttucliing string) Ham pie on receipt of four stamp* Hs: 
1*1 led b> the Tr;ule on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen ax-1 
of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF k SON, 56, Great Vu*ea 
Street, Loudon, W.C. 

THE LITTLE WONOER INCUBATOR. 

SIMPLICITY COMBINED WITH ECONOMY 
For hatching the eggs of Fowls. Ducks, Geeae, 4c, an i 
reunng their chicks. Particulars post free. 

11 Egg Incubator 10s. 6d. 50 Egg Incubator 35* M 
25 - 15* 6d 70 „ 46u. Od. 

" ith reservoir complete, Foster Mothers, from 8* 6d. Uj 1S« e*; 

V pamphlet on the treatment of Fowls, Duck*. twp?c..-.:* 
the nit>st profitable kinds to keep will shortly be isi(»(lsh*4 
Sent gratis to ull purchasers of the LITTLE WONDEE 
INCUBATOR j JAME8, Stoke, Ipawich. 

|IOW ISTHK TIMK TO URDER EGGS Fui: 

Ty SITTING Messrs R R Fowler k Co, PreWodal 
Firm, Aylesburj. are now booking orders for Eggs at 
l»er dozen from the thirty-seven distinct varieties kept by 
them If sent prepaid by jtarccls post. 6d. per dacen extra 
Descriptive catalogue, with *' Hink* on Rearing and Macag- 
uient, sent free on receipt of sta mp. 

POCOA NUT FI HR E REFUSE.—Best quality. 

as nuppliiKl to the principal Nurserymen and theVobflJU. 
Is. |« r brig ; 15 bags. 14s ; 30 bags. £*. Sent to ail parts 
Truck, loose. 25s., free to rail. Best Loam and Peat —A 
FOULON , 32, S t Mary Axe 

T C'. STEVENS,” HORTICULTt 

~ * SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, CVovent Garden, London. > 
bllahed 1780 Hales by auction nearly every day. Gntak 

np application or poet free. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTJl IT ED 












Enables the A* 

J operator to « 
Bj npply tho [;* 
Biuj^ Insecticide u, 
IIIHUIIIIlLWIWfwiW underneath Gj 
illfilfPlV^ th«» loaves, the 7 
superfluous liquid fa 
fallint? on tho upper 
surface while des-'ending 

One to lour t*»n>poonsful of ’ 


“91^ t R A c ^U‘ ;oKRY * SUPEIt - fowlkr, 

V* » c . E OSMAN* CX>. ; and from all the London 
Merchant* and Wholesale Patent Medicine House*. 
_ New York :—HOL KKU K 8(>$S 


ELLIOTT’S 


DEAN & CO.’S GARDEN FURNITURE. 


LAWN MOWERS. 
20 PER CENT. 


KOR CASH OFF 
M AKERS* PRICKS. 
Carriage Pai.L 


GARDEN KNGINKS. 

15 gm.Il. 6Js. 16 gall. SO*. 
-4 gall. 10S 30 (fall 120s. 


H 1 “*>«*ofLawn Mowers 

g “ Excelsior. Invincible. 

ShanksT. Greens, R^usotnes, Easy. 


GARDEN ROLLERS. 
Single Cylinder. 

16 in. 32s.. 18 in. 38*.. .0 In. 45* 
22 in. 52s , 24 in 63s , 26 in. 80s 
Double Cylinder. 

18 in. 52s., 20 in. do* . 22 in. 70s 
24 in. 60s . Mid. 90s , 28in. 115* 

PATENT WATER 
BALLAST ROLLERS 

Weight Empty. Foil. 


18 In. . 

2* 

2 #. 

.. 3 

3 .. 43 

21 in. 

; 3 

1 .. 

. 5 

I .. 4 

24 In. . 

. 4 

1 .. 

,. 9 

0 .. 5 

27 in. . 

. 6 

2 

.12 

0 .. 7 

.Klin. . 

. 8 

2 

.16 

0 10 


rONY AND HORSE BnILKRH from £8 10r. 


Ou.va?«tsed Irox Barrow*. 
0 i 2 a 

17a. 22. 76a. 


Srnt nBAN Seat, 5ft. 17s. 6ft 19s 
Strung and easy, the ehe»jtest sent made 
Garden Heat, in Great Variety. 


Iron- 


garden 


Tahi.e, 


price 21s 


SraoNo Wood Barrow-. Ms. 6-L 
Ditto. with loose top, 32 b. 6d. „ 

• r SWLNu 

with galvanised cistern. 

W goil. 3*is , 20 gall. 56s 
3th. 30 guil 48a . 40 will 54s. 

?u Carta. Wire Netting. Hurdloa. and Tools of all Descriptions. 

AN E & CO 8 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GARDEN FURNITURE GRATIS AND Post FREE, 

uwers over *2 sent carriage free to any railway station. Diacouut on cash payments 

DEANE & CO., 46, KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


Certain Sudden DEATH 

to all Grnbbs. Woolly Aphis, Green and Black 
Fly, Lice, Rod Spider, Thrip, Moaly Bilg, 
Caterpillars, Ants, Worms, Ac. 

FIR TREE OIL 

INSECTICIDE (in water) 

For destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 
yf Info* Tfraw and Plants, whether at the Roots <„• the 
Folugw. It cure* M Ide* and Blight on Fruit or Knilug... and 
• •y solntion KIR* all Vegetable GniV«r.. Turnip Fly. Ac 
srntfK %J^°F l Mildew, or .Mealy Bug without affecting 
ihebloam. Thickenetl with a little clay, makes a good winter 
•fr'^^oS-Dwtroya Lice and Fleas on animals and birdB. 
Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists. Is. 6«1.. 2s 6d, and 4 b. 6«L n 1 

na^Ui'S**’ “* Citra ' ,Vr Silllrjn 12il * L - or ,UM in 

A TroatfAO on FIR TREE OIL, as an Insectl- 
clde, its application to'planta and Animals. 
Post Pyce on Receipt of address, by the 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 


HUGHES’ 

APHICIDE 


the Fir Tret Oil to a pint of soft 
water will answer for all insect, 
on plant* For further directions 
*t*u label on bottle 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES. Operative Chemist, 

VICIOHIa STREET, MANCHESTER. 


TONGA 

THE SPECIFIC FOR 

NEURALGIA 


I C A L 

u t 


In bottles at 
2s. 9d., 4s. 0d., 
and 11s. 
Sold every 
where. 

HOMES. 


Book of Testimonials and Price List post 
lTeo on application 


bSSSSSS 


To rolieve and euro RHEUMATISM, SCIA¬ 
TICA, LUMBAGO, GOUT, KIDNEY DISEASE 
EPILEPSY. PARALYSIS, LOSS OF NERVE 
POWER. INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, &o. 

THE ELECTROPATHIC BELT 

i heapncM plucc* it within the reach of all. 

Sent Post Free on Receipt of 21b., payable to 

C. B. HARNESS, 

Pall Mall Electric Association, Lim. 

21. HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON 
Send Size round the waist when ordering the BELT 
" nt ‘‘ *' ,r P, onk <>f Testimonial* and Price Ll»t, #cnt pout free 
on application. ' 


SUMMER 


CLOUS” SHADINC 


or Gnenhouies, Conservatories, Skylights, and all Glus 
»tnn tare* that require Shading material. 

1 wlth APPEARANCE. 

CONVENIENCE with ECONOMY, and 
its effects are lasting. 

^VJ 1 ®*^***! 1** each, with hill directions for use, I 
nd in bogs, 14 lb.. 28s.; 28 lb.. 60s., and may be obtained 
sdsmen and Nurserymen. 


all 


Sole Mattfacttiiers ajtd Proprietors, 

:ORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. 

try Street, E.C., and Shad Thames, London, S.E. 

V O UK MON OGHAM IS 

... INDIA-RUBBER, 1*.; name in full, 
wiUi box, pad, marking ink. 1*. 4d. Garden 
labels can be plfinly * u d indelibly marked 
PnSXnffVTi Ltotofree. Agent* wanted. 
8 . IRETON K Co., 92, (trnoechurrh St., RC 


Digitized; by 


Gck gle 


M u S 

THE “ORCHESTRONE.” 

Prico 2s. each, or 26 Stamps. Carriage free. 

A Stint i>U liHitrHmriii *- til. 

< 'ttrrimj. Ei t* with J6 fjtr, - 
flillfi Mt'lil'tfil ;«!;«• r if 1501, 
trhirhfitu lit ehltiojftt<UuJl,n 
05 dr aired, 


The Orchestrone is a new 
nud charming instrument 
that any ja-rson can play 
without study or tuition; 
thus the poss**H*ur at once 
becomes on an equality with 
practical musicians iritAoirf 
lutrnitty n note of owttir. 
The Orrhestrone can he so 
alteredaodad justed in tone 
that the melody produced 
may be deep uud rich as the 
plaintive as the Flute, or melodious as the 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scaus OK Ciiarobs KoR Horticultural Advertise*e.vts. 

Cuarue KOR StNOLE IxsKRTiojts.—Three lines, about 
twenty wodIs or less, in Iswiy type, 3s.; each additional 
line of about ten words. (M. If displayed or with blo< kK. 
If*, per inch. Across two columns, jier inch, 22* • arrow 
‘ Dree column*, jicr inch, Xis.; whole j«ge, ilS. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

St.VOLK COLt'MN. 

« insertion*, at !K Drl. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more bs. fid. ,, 

Acaiwa 2 Coli jixh. 

•i insertions, at 20s. o»l. |»er inch per insertion. 

13 or more 18s. (hi. „ 

Across 3 COLI M5*. 

0 insertion*, nt : 10 s. Oil. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more ft** , yd. ,, 

GARPRMKRH ASD tVrilKR* WaKTIXO SlTt f ATTO>H.— 

20 words or less, Is. 

General Advertisement*, Is. per line. 

Advertisement* for ensuing number should reach the 
othec early in the week to ensure insertion. Noadver- 
tiscnients can be received, altered, r stopped after 
Saturday inomings post for the issue of the following 
Saturday s date. Advertisement* received later will lie 
inserted in duo course. Advertisers not having a 
regular account arc requested to accompany their 
advertisements by a remittance. I'.t i.o pninbh- 
to Tiiom is Spaxswu k, at the .Monov order Dcpartiiicnt 
Vr. n J ml post ° mf * e . London, E.C. Stamps not received’ 
All letters to lie addressed to the IYblishek, 37. South 
amptoii Street. Strand. W.C. 

Orders for other journal* published nt this office mud 
be sent, scpnmtc from those intended for Garpemvo 
Illchtk ,\rr.n. 


INDEX. 


Acer* in the greenhouse 
Aljtiue Aurkulun 
Answer* to tiucrie* 

Auriculas. 

Azaleas. 

Azaleas after blooming 
Broccoli, notes on 
Bulba from the < ’ape 
Begonias from Seed, fine- 
fvdia---.il 

B..‘giiniaa for ha* eta 
Cyclamens after Uowei- 
Ing 

t’le u:itis w ith small 
flow ers ,. ,. .120 

f'antua dependent 121 
f uming w eek s work 116 
(Yocusc* after flowering 116 
Chi ysaiithcmuni* for cut 

Flow ers.I If, 

*-* ' " 120 


v Gnr- 


Fage 


120 


Violoncello, 

C'larionette. 

Tile price of the rirchcstrone places it within the reacli of I Climb-r for Fernery 
all, nud no homo can be dull where one s favourite melodies Climl e s 
l/tlhrr sacred, optnitie, (bitu*, or soap) can follow each other 
as frequently os desired, 

The Orchestrone barmonis.*s beautifully with the Piano, 

Harp, or v lolin, and is not nffecteii V'y a damp «t inn sphere ; 
it is also very’ compact and nicely polished on the outside 
Address: 


ARTHUR FOSTER, Socrotary, 

The English Orchestrone Company. 

Works: WOOD GREEN, LONDON, 


Vege- 


Cucumbers and 
table Marrows . 
Dahlias 

Daffodils nut flow ering 
Flow i r garden 
Genniums for winter 
Gardening on walls 
Gathering Fruit. .. 
Gladioli taking up 
Gladioli .. 
Glasshouses ,, 


117 

117 

117 

lb- 

117 

120 

114 

122 

116 

117 

m 


House and Wind- 

deuitig. 

Insecta, remedies for . 
Indoor Planta 
Maid-n-hoir Ferns 

Pansies . 

Pens and Beans 
Pt-'iirgoniunis, double 
ivy-h aved 

Pelargoniums, potting.. 
Potatoes 

I Poultry . 

| Primulas after flowering 
Queries 

Rhododendrons, prun- 
I itig overgrown 
I Sanvntalia prorumbens 
Strawlterries for i ulture 

in pots. 

8 ;«1 bwl. 

I Tenby Daffodil 
Thinning fruit ... 

Tr.iimpl mting large trees 122 
Ve rlic u as from Scc<l, 
rainhig 

Villa garden, the 
Virginian Lungwort 
Vallotus and Kupato- 

riiuns . 

Wall-ganlcning, h-s-sotm 

In .. * . 

Water Melons in Amw- 

riglr^dl fffrm'" ” 


113 
123 
120 
120 
117 
117 

120 

120 

117 

123 

121 

123 

117 
116 

118 
J18 

114 
122 
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DANIELS BROS.’ 

SPECIAL LIST OF CHOICE 

LOWER SEEDS 

We een highly recommend the following choioe 
Flower Seeds m being really fine strains and well 
worthy of cultivation 

Per pkt.- 

Aurtonla, choicest Alpine .. • 

Antirrhinum majufl, splendid mixed .. 
Antir r hinum Tom Thumb, *pl. mixed.. 
Aqullegia chryzantha, fine Yellow 
Aaullegia ocerulea hybrida .. 

Aqullegia glandulosa,•• 
Begonia, Tuberous-rooted hybrids. 

verv fine, mixed ? 8 \ and 

Canterbury Bells, Dean s new hybrids .. 
Canterbury Bells, double, rose, very fine 
Carnation, splendid dbl., from stage flowers, 
a remarkably fine strain 2s. 6d. ft 5 

Carnations, perpetual or tree 2s. 6d. and ft 
Carnations, choicest yellow varieties -3 

Calceolaria hybrids, spl. mixed is. fld. & 
Cineraria hybrida, choice mixed ls.6d. ft 


umeraria uywnu*, 

Cineraria, new dwarf varieties, nuxed .. - - 

Cineraria, choicest double-flowered 2b. fid. a 5 0 

Prom Mr. H. BROWN, Langford. 

JU ^‘ The Calceolaria and Cineraria seed thatyou 
it me last year turned out splendidly; the bowers 
were the admiration of all who saw them; many of the 
Calceolaria blooms were quite 2] inches across. 

Coleus, very fine mixed. 

Cy clamen, Daniels’ Giant Prize Ss.6d.ft n 
Dahlia, choicest double, mixed la. fld. ft 
choicest single, mixed.. 


Irani CUUIVCOb iiuAvu . • * ■ • 

rw anthns Heddewlgi, splendid doublefld. ft 1 
Gloxinia hybrida, Daniels’ superb mixed, 
beautifullarge-flowered vare. Is. fid. ft 2 

H ol lyhock, Chater’s fine double .. 1 

Myosotis disitiflora, the finest .. ..1 

Stimulus, Daniels’ large-flowered .. .. 1 

Pansy, Daniels’ Show and Fancy, splendid .. 1 
Pansy, Daniels’ Prize Blotched, magnificent 

varieties. •• Is. fld. ft 2 

Pansy, Daniels' Improved Striped, very fine 1 

From Mr. A. J. BARNDON, Snodland, Rochester, 

^ Pr "The Blotch so Pansies I had from you were 
splendid. I took First Prize at Mailing Flower Show 
last year.” 

verv choice mixed 1 6 

PlOOtee, splendid double, mixed 2s. fid. ft 6 0 

Primrose, brilliant hybrids, mixed Is. fld. ft 2 6 

Primula Chiswick Red, splendid 2 6 

Primula albft magniflea, very fine .. - J 6 

Primula, Daniels choicest mixed Is. fld. ft 2 0 

From Mr. A. TURNBULL, Cemetery, Kelso, N.B. 

Apri “i?ie two packets of Primula seed I got from you 
last year were the finest I ever grew, and I have now 
grown Primulas for seventeen year a’ 

Polyanthus, choicest mixed .. . . .. 

Polyanthus, Majenta King, very brilliant.. 
Poly anthus, choicest Gold-laced Is. fld. and 
Stock, Brompton, Giant Scarlet 
Stock, Brompton, New Pure White .. .. 

Stock, Brompton, choicest mixed fld. and 
Stock, East Lothian, in 4 distinct varieties, 

one packet of each. 

Stock, Fast Lothian, Scarlet 
Stock, East Lothian, fine mixed fld. and 
Sweet William, Daniels' prize fld. and 
Wallflower, double German, Yellow 
Wallflower, double German, mixed fld. and 
Wallflower, single Golden Tom Thumb .. 
Wallflower, single Blood Red 
Wallflower, single Harbinger 


BEDDING PLANTS 

AND 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

We are now prepared to execute orders from our 
Fine Collections of the following, of which wc 
respectfully invite an inspection 

Chrysanthemums Dahlias 
Phloxes Pentstemons 

Del phiniums Coleuses 

Fuchsias Pelargoniums 

Pansi es BUmtuoses 

Violas Clematises 

Boses in Pots Carnations ft Ptooteee 

Also a large assortment of all kinds of choice Bed¬ 
ding Plants, which can be supplied at moderate 
prices. . , 

Our Catalogue of the above la now ready, and 
may be had free on application. 


DANIELS BEOS., 

The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, 

NORWICH. 


Digitized b) 


’Google’ 


ROSES m POTS seeds, 


Geo. Cooling & Son 

Devote special at t ention to the oultnre of 
Roses In pots tor spring planting and con¬ 
servatory decoration, and haw now thou¬ 
sands of fino plant* of every deoorlptlon 
ready or sale. f 

Tea-scented Boses, 

fine bushy plants coming into flower, especially suitable 
for the conservatory, and including such beautiful varie¬ 
ties as Niphetos, Marechal Niel, Alba Rosea, &c. 

One dozen, distinct varieties. lit M. 

d OSQ P, equally choice. 80a Od- 


These are considerably reduced in price this year, and 
_•« now offered at only a slight Increase above the sum 
charged for plants from the ground during the winter. 
They are particularly suitable for filling up vacancies, 
forming new Rose beds, or planting in borders; may be 
put out at any time without any risk, and will flower 
Freely throughout the summer and autumn. 

One dosen distinct and beautiful kinds, in¬ 
cluding such varieties as A. K. Williams, La 
France, Penelope Mayo, Mabel Morrison, ftc. 

Two dosen ditto .. . 

Fifty, in thirty or more distinct kinds 


It*. 64. 


New Boses, 


Ono dosen of the best of the new varieties 
sent out since 1882, including Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, the new bright dazzling scarlet; 
Queen of Queens, W. Paul & Son’s beautiful 
' new pink variety; Mervelllo de Lyon, the 
new white H.P.; Souvenir de Therese Levet, 
the new crimson Niphetos; and other first- 
class varieties . 


VEGETABLE, FLOWER, & FARM, 

QAtt HifUIiljY 8 JSIjBOTSD| 

And from which may be expected 

THE BEST- RESULTS 

*VBE ¥*T ATTAINED. 

ILLUSTRATED LIST, 

Containing copious. Interesting, and reliable information 
free. 


___fine plants, including one each 

of the beautiful new varieties Little Gem, 

B la nche Moreau, and the splendid pink 
variety, Soupert et Notting.lft i 

TWO dosen, equally choioe. tts. < 

Ming Boses, 

Ono dozen of the most suitable varieties for 
climbing, and including fine plants of Mare¬ 
chal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Yellow Banksia. 
and Reinc Marie Henriette, the now rod 

Gloire de Dijon, ftc. .16fl* < 

Two dosen ditto. .. tt* < 

Single Flowering Boses, 

These will become very popular, being novel, highly 
ornamental in the garden, and charming for cutting. Our 
collection is a very complete one, and includes Pam’s New 
Perpetual White and single Crimson, the white Macartney, 
Rosa rugoea (th.e single Japan Rose), ftc. 

Ono doson strong plants . Sis. id. 

Half-dozen ditto. lft id- 


850 id 


RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

BUD MKRCHANTS ft NUBSERY^DBH. • jj 

WORCESTER. 


PLANTS. - 

information m to 

, ____.lowering, fce-, free on 

application A capital collection for rocks, stomps, and 
borders, from 25s. per 100, or 4s. per doz. Moat of thejplants 
being in pots, may be despatch ed a t any time, or by Parrels 
Port when fit.—RICHARD 8MITH ft CO., Nuraetymen sad 
Seed Merchants, Worcester.___ 

p KEEPERS for Walls, Trellises, &c.j In great 

v variety. By planting what is suitable, an vamght}? 
object may easily be made beautiful. Descriptive Bst and 
advice on application.—RICHARD SMITH ft OO., Nursery¬ 
men and Seed Merchants. Worcester. 


ASPARAGUS.—This delicious veget ab le docs 

A* not require half the expense often incurred; for direc¬ 
tions, see illustrated seed list, free; strong roota 2a.6d.iw* 
100; extra strong ditto, two years old. 3s. fid. par 100— 
RICHARD SMITH ft CO. Worcester. 


LAWNS. 

The best seeds for producing beautifully evergreen 
swards of the finest grasses It is possible to obtain (i 


____ (m Met tied 

from various localities), Is. per lb., 20a per bushel off 31 lbs. 
Particulars as to soil should be riven with order, whether the 
intention be to form new or RENOVATE old plots. 

Illustrated Ust of TJ! A TO TUT 
Seeds for the ^ fl WW 
FREE. 

20s. value of Seeds oerriage paid to any R&flvhff Statical is' 
England or Wales. 

RICHARD SMITH & CO., 

SHED MERCHANTS ft NtTBSEBYEDDf, 

WORCESTER. 


We make no charge for basket or pocking when oath 
accompanies order. 


New Catalogue of Roses la Pots, dematla 
and Climbing flanta Bedding Plants, Single 
and Double Dahlias, fto., sent post fro# on 
application- 

Geo. COOLING & SON 

NURSERYMEN AND 8EED 
MEROHANTS, 


CHEAP PLANTS, 

CAJLBXAOB PAW. 

a 

12 Verbenas, in 12 fine named sorts, 1st prise flowers 1 
100 „ ., n .. 8 
100 in 4 oolour*—white, purple, scarlet, and pink.. .. 6 
12 Fuchsias in 12 choice named varieties .: .. 1 

100 „ ., „ f 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong.1 

100 „ ,. 1 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid named sorts .3 

100 ,, .. .. .. 

12 Ireslne Lindens and othors.1 

12 Maseruhryanthenmm cortHfolium variugatntn .. 1 
100 .. .. 6 
12 Ageratums, leading dwarf sorts.1 

12 Tropreoium Vesuvius, from cuttings.1 

100 „ .. » •• '* •• * 
Tenor, Cash with Order. 

Tut Exeoutors (Late H. BLANDFORQ$ 

the DORSET NURSERIES. BLANDPOftft 


DAHLIAS, PHLOXES, 
PENTSTEMONS, PANSIES, 

And other Choice Florists' Flowers, Herbaceous and 
Plants, Bedding Plants, ftc. . ^ 

New Catalogues Now Ready, Post-vxms. 

J. CHEAL ft SONS, Crawley, Snaaoc 

PLYMOUTH. — 130,000 inhabitants. God 

I market for greenhouse and bedding out plants, shrubs, J 
any other necesaariee. Weekly auctions. -K. A. JlORTHEf 
Auctioneer, Plymout h. Settlement day o f sole. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, WjRosnfflOJ.I 
the Offloe, 37. Southampton 8treet, in the parish of St. Fan 
Corent Garden, In the City of Westminster, M*y 17. lflth| 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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TNDEX TO ‘ ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 

* VoL la now ready, price Id., po t fre e ljd. 

TjAHLIAS 

L' single, bei _ _ 

Paragon, Yellow Gem, and Scarlet Gem, strong plants, 
3s. 6A; unnamed, 2s. ; seedlings. Is. per dozen; double 


DAHLIAS !! — Twelve choice 

single, best-named varieties, including White Queen, 
■agon. Yellow Gem, and Scarlet Gem, strong plants, 
3s. 6l; unnamed, 2s. ; seedlings. Is. per dozen; double 
varieties, twelve choice-named exhibition, strong plants, 
2 a 6d, carriage free. All plants carefully and secured 
packed with damp moss In boxes manufactured expressly.—8. 
COOPER, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

AMATEUR GARDENERS and others, buy 

AA your plants and flowers of an experienced, practical 
power and avoid disappointment. Pelargoniums, Regal, 
Show, and Fancy; twelve choice named varieties, strong 
plants, make fine show this season, 3s. 6d.; six for 2s. Gera- 
mums, new Ivy-leaved, double and single, six choice named 
plants, charming colours, 2s. Chrysanthemums, best named 
varieties, Japanese, summer, autumn, and Christmas flower¬ 
ing, strong plants, 2s. dozen; two dozen for 3s. 6<1. Fuchsias, 
strong plants, twelve magnificent named varieties, including 
such splendid kinds as Mrs. Marshall, Kingsburyana, Sunray, 
and that wonderful novelty A urea superba, 2s. ; two dozen, 
3s. Sd. All carriage free, securely packed.—8. COOPER, 
N urserym an. Hadleigh, Huff oik 


PHLOX DRUMMONDII GRANDIFLORA, 

in 12 varieties, German scabious, Gaillardia grandiflora, 
Dianthus (Including those magnificent kinds. Eastern Queen 
and Crimson Belle), Perilla, dwarf Ageratum, blue Lobelia, 


white Lobelia, splendid hybrid Polyanthus, double red, double 
white, and gold-leaved Daisies. All 6d. dozen, three dozen 
la 3d-, six dozen 2a, free.—8. C OOPER, Ha dleigh, Su ff olk. 

PJALCEOLARIAS, Golden Gem, strong, 

healthy, autumn-struck plants, Is. 3d. dozen, 7s. 100; 
Lobelia. Blue Stone (the best bedder), and Ageratum, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, best dwarf blue, from cuttings, 9d. dozen, 5s. 
100; Heliotropes, strong, Is. dozen, 6s. 100: twelve choice 
named exhibition varieties Verbenas, including that grand 
kind. Queen of Verbenas, 2 b. 6cL ; Geranium, Mrs. Parker, 
mat novelty, beautiful variegated foliage, and splendid 
double pink flowers, forming a fine contrast, good plants. 
Is. 6d. each. 

much for pi_ 

far beyond my expectations. 

II vllejgh. Suffolk. Established 1858. 


h. A clergyman in Ireland writes: “I thank you 
plants received In a very healthy condition, and 
1 my expectations."—8. COOPER, The Nurseries, 
Suffolk. Established 1858. 

fLVZANIA SPLENDENS, Is. 6d. ; Red 

*X Salvias, la 6d-; Blue Salvias, Is. 6d.; double Hollyhocks, 


<otedj strong-flowering plants, 
l.; Mesembryanthemum varie¬ 


ty. 6d.; Begonias, tuberous-rool 

3s 6d.; Alpine auriculas, 1 b. 6d.,___ 

S tum, la 6d.; Cineraria seedlings, from very beet strain, Is.; 

tto, from best double kinds, Is. 6d.; all above at per dozen. 
The following at 6d. each, three for Is. 3d. Double Petunias, 
named. Tree Carnations, winter-flowering, La Belle (white), 
and Dark Beauty, Nicotiana affinis, Lemon Verbena, night- 
scented Stock. Marguerites Reve d'Or (best yellow], Grandi- 
florum (best white), and Ccelestis (blue), Gloxinias, Abutilons, 
Bonrardias, Veronicas, double yellow and double scarlet. 
Nasturtiums, Diplacus grandiflora. Artillery plants, and 
lJbonia grandiflora; all carriage free.—8. COOPER, Had- 
l«gh. Suffolk._ 


HOOPER’S Champion Guinea Collection of 

Bedding Plants, that has given such universal satisfac¬ 
tion the last three seasons (as proved by the numerous un¬ 
solicited testimonials received), now ready, contains 30 
dozen strong healthy plants, comprising 10 dozen Geraniums 
(including 5 dozen Vesuvius, and half-dozen each Mrs. Pol¬ 
lock, and that magnificent bedder, Henry Jacoby), 3 dozen 
Calceolarias, 2 dozen each Verbenas, Petunias, and Agera¬ 
tum ; 3 dozen Lobelias; 1 dozen each Heliotropes, Iresine, 
Perilla, double Asters, Zinnia elegans, Cineraria maritima, 
and Phlox grandiflora; half-dozen, each named, double or 
single Dahlias and Fuchsias. Package included. Half 
above, 11 a ; quarter, 6s.—8. COOPER, The Nurseries, Had- 
kngh, Suff olk. __ 

HREEPERS. —\ v irgini&n Creeper, and Veitchii, 

^ Cobssa, Pyracanthus, and Japanese Honeysuckle. Eocre- 
mocarpus, Passion Flower, Ceanothus azureus, Clematis 
Plaramula, Habrothamnus elegans, and Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi, all fine strong plants 1 and 2 years old, 9d. each; two 
for Is. 3d. Canary Creeper, and Maurandias, three for 6d., 
free. Read copy of letter just received from gentleman at 
Brighton :—** Plants arrived safely and give perfect satisfaction. 
I shall certainly get seme more plants from you later on. I 
— — the ones supplied very cheap, strong plants. 1- 


SA MUEL COOPER, ____ 

BAFFIA, best quality, in plaited tails, 1 pound 

Ah free for Is., 3 pounds for 2s. 6d., 8 pounds for 5s.— 
JAMES HOBBS, Lower Easton. Bristol. 

REEL'S NEW LOW-PRICEI) INSECT I 

CIDE.—A dear, non-injurioua fluid, highly concen¬ 
trated. Used extensively by gardeners of H.R.H. the Prince 
ut Walee, Ac. Pamphlet, list of agents, gratis. Please write. 


1 lb. case, post frpe, J 

Digitpie 


det, list of agents, gratis. Please v 

ty Google 


"lWTARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.—30 dozen bed- 

-LLL ding plants for one guinea, comprising 10 dozen best 
assorted Geraniums (alone worth the money] and 20 dozen 
variou., comprising Fuchsias, Double and Single Dahlias, 
Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, Ac., Ac. 
Package included. Cash with order. — T. HAWKIN8, 
"■R.H.S.. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


TV/TARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.—Seventh year 

T»-L of the distribution of Hawkins' well-known Guinea Col¬ 
lection of Bedding Plants. Hundreds of testimonials, speak¬ 
ing in the highest praise <>f this Collection, can be seen at the 
Nursery, Hiwingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. —Geraniums 

Mrs. Pollock, Mrs. Turner, Black Douglas, Marshal 
McMahon, and other choice variegates, 3s. doz.; Happy 
Thought, Crystal Palace Gem, and other best Zonals, 2a. 
doz.; Plain Leaf, Is. 6d. doz.; all from single pots ; autumn 
struck.-T. HAWKINS, fc.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxb» idge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—The finest 

single and double Dahlias, 300 varieties, 3s. doz., 20s. 100. 
-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon oath, Uxbridge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—Calceolarias, 

fine bushy plants. Is. 3d. doz.; Petunias, best striped, 2s. 
doz.; Lobelia riuiperor William, and Long Training, Is. doz.— 
T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Speciality, 

the finest strain of Asters. Victoria, Pwony-flowerod, 
Dwarf Incurved or Betteridge’B selected 2s. doz.. fine little 
plants.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—Stocks, from a 

grand displ x v, i n which wm 10 per cent, of doubles. Is. doz.; 
Verbenas, Is. 6d. doz.: Ago <um, the new dwarf, Is. doz. ; 
Perilla. >. doz.—T. HAWK l R. Hll'ingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

BOLYANTHUS.—The beautiful, gold-laced 

-*- variety, 2s. doz.; Fie Pansies—Blue King, Clivedon 
White and Yellow, and other such choice varieties, 2s. doz. ; 
Violets—Czar of Russia, 2s. doz., and Marie Louise, 3 b. doz.— 
T. HAWKINS. Hilling on Heath, Uxbridge. 

HHKYSANTHi MUMS.—3U0 of the choicest 

varieties grown. Rooted plauls (named), 2s. doz. ; 10s. 100; 
cuttings Is. doz.—T. HAWKI NS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HUCUMBER AND TOMATO PLANTS.— 

^ Telegraph, Duke of Edinburgh, Tender and True, Marquis 
Lome, and Blue Gown, Is. each; Tomato plants, strong 
healthy " ants, best Covent Garden strain, 2s. dozen.—T. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

tTEGETABLE MARROW PLANX=Best 

* Covent Garden strain, green, cream * cream-ribbed, 
Moore’s cream and others, 2s. doz.—T. HAWKlNS, Hillingdon 
Heath. Uxbridge. 

BELARGONIUMS.—Magnificent assortment of 

A Regal, Show, and Fancy Pelargoniums in full bloom, 
price 8a doz^T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbridge. 

H, ARDENT AS.—Strong plants of this choice 

kX and very beautifully scented flower. 3s. each, 30s. doz., 
very cheap.-T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this benu- 

O tiful greenhouse Creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J. HAWKIN8, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

piNKS.—The beautifully scented White and 

A Scarlet Pinks, large clumps, just ooming into flower, 2s. 
per dozen.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

TIONEYSUCKLE.—Cuttings of this fragrant 

LL and pretty creeper, 9d. per dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


TV/TYOSOTIS DISSITIFLORA (“Forget-Me- 

Not ”).—Fine clumps of this interesting plant in full 
bloom, extremely pretty, 3s. per dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 


mSHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

vX gardeners since 1859, against red spider, mildew, thrips, 
green fly, and other blight. One to two ounoes to the gallon 
of soft water; four to 16 ounces as winter dressing for vines 
and orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake against 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations Intended 
to supersede it. B oxes, Is., 3s., and 10s . 6d. 


QISHURSTINE keeps boots dry and soft on 

vX we t ground; boxes, 6d and Is. from the trade.—Whoie- 


wet. 
sal? froij) 


ground: 

fPIHC# 


!’S Patent Candlv Co., limited, London. 


HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 100,000 

strong-rooted plants in 800 of the best varieties in culti¬ 
vation at the present day. Reduced prices for the spring 
months : My selection. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, all distinct and 
guaranteed true to name, poet free; a few thousand extra 
strong plants. 3s. dozen, 20s. 100; cuttings, very strong and 
healthy. Is. dozen, 6s. 100. all named and post free.—N. 
DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford-road, Camber¬ 
well, London, S.E. 

fJHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Prices for 

v purchaser’s own selection, see Catalogue, post free, one 
stamp. This Catalogue will be found to oontain full and 
complete instructions on the successful culture of Chrysan¬ 
themums for exhibition, and is acknowledged to be tho most 
reliable catalogue published.—N. DAVIS, as above._ 

HHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 

^ Selection of the best 25 new varieties sent out by me this 
present season, nice plants, for 15s„ or 12 for 7*. 6d.; 25 new 
varieties of last season, 7a 6d., 12 for 4s. These are all very 


HHOICE EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 

V THEMUM8.—The most valuable class of garden plants 
of the day. Of these I desire to call special attention to my 
collection, which beyond doubt is the finest in existence. AU 
the older varieties can be supplied at la 6d. dozen, 10a 100. 
rooted plants; new varieties, 3a and 4s. per dozen, my selec¬ 
tion, or as per catalogue 

HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, sole spe- 

dality.—N. DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford- 
road, Ca m berw ell, Londo n, 8.E. ; la te of 66, Warner ro ad. 

BOSES.—The “ Highgate ” Packet contains 12 
L* standard and 12 dwarf Hybrid Perpetuals one of a sort, 
true to name, grown on the Barnet Nurseriea— Forwarded, 
carriage free, to any address, on receipt of Poet Office order 
for one guinea, or half the qua ntity , not carriage free, for 
half-a-guinea, payable to WM. CUTBUSH A SON, Limited, 
Nurs eryme n, H ighgate, Londo n, N. _ _ 

BORDER CARNATION MARY MORRIS. — 

■O First-class Certificate awarded to H. G. Smyth. A 
beautiful rose-coloured self, very highly scented, of great size, 
very full, and of perfect shape; does not burst the calyx; a 
very free bloomer and vigorous grower, and perfectly hardy.— 
See Gardener j Chronicle, August 4. 1883, page 146. Price 2s. 
each, or ?s. 6d. pair; cash with order.—H. G. SMYTH, 21* 
Goldsmith Street, Drury Lan e, W.C ._ 

TjTOTICE.—Those who wish to know which 

Ll are the best Abutilons, Coleus, Dahlias, Fuchsias. 
Petunias, Geraniums, Ac., should send for our descriptive 
list, free.—JONES A NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, 
Kent . 

T? ARLY -FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

-tJ MUMS. A few of these should be planted in every garden 
or grown in pots for conservatory decoration, as they produce 
abundance of bloom from July till November. Nico strong 
plants, per parcels post ready to plant 6 for Is. 2d., 12, 2s. 
Catalogue with cultural directions one stamp. — W. E 
BOYCE, F.R.H.8., 87. Yerbury-road, Holloway, London. 


__jor], 3 for Is.; Mnrrow plants, 3 for Is.; Tomato 

plants, 2a. per dozen.—W. E. BOYCE, 87, Yerbury Road, 
Holloway, London. 


BRIZE 

now rc 


FRENCH MARIGOLDS. Nice plants 

now ready, our Prizo-wlnning strain. Per score. Is. 6d. 
50 for 2s. 6d., post free. See large advertisement on other 
page —RYDER A 80N, 8ale, Manchester. 

TIAfcTODIL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFAbOWN- 

-LI DILLIES.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on application—BARR A SON, 12. 
King-street Covent-garden, W .C. _ 


BEGONIA ROOTS, now starting into growth. 

■U Laing’s 8eedlings are the best and cheapest, 1 dozen. In¬ 
cluding a good white, 4s., half-dozen, 2s. 2d., free by parcels 
gosjt—JOHN LAING A CO., Begonia Growers, Forest Hill. 


BEGONIA TUBERS, mixed colours, for 

-U bedding or conservatory, 4s. per dozen; six for 2s. 2d., 
post free. P.O.O. or stamps with order.—JOHN LAING A 
CO.. Forest Hill. S.E. 

HOCOA-NUT FIBRE RlEFUSE by Chubb’s 

L/ 8pecial Process.—The Prince of Wales’ gardener writes: 
"Your fibre is simply perfection, and a thorough boon In 
horticulture.” Socks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15sacks, 
18s.; 20 sacks, 23s ; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included); truck 
load, free on rail. £2. Limited quantities of G special quality 
granulated in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 prize medals). Terms, 
strictly cash with order.—CHUBB, ROUND, A CQ., Fibff 
Work*, Perry flood, MlJlwaU, London. 1$. 

PENN STATE 
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Flowers that Everybody oan grow sad will 
saooeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

PLANTS. 

White P&rls Daisies or Margugdte* true variety, with 
feathery sour green foliage; also EKnle d’Or. the large yellow 
rariety, each per pair 2s. 6d.; very boshy and strong. 

Loadstone's single Dahlia seedlings, from my select named 
sorts, per dozen Be. 6d.; beautiful healthy plants. Bend for 
my special Dahlia list, free 3 stamps. Unnamed Seedlings, 
dozen, 2s. 6d. 

Loadstone's Heliotrope, six young plants, 2a. fid.; per 
dozen, 4s. free. Large plants m 43 pots, six for 7s. fid., in 
bloom. 

Six choice named Zonal Geraniums, all different, 2s. 6d. 
free; well-rooted cuttings from magnificent collection, 12 
for 4s. 

Large-flowered, Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums; most beautiful 
for hanging baskets. Six good kinds free for 2s. 6d ; twelve 
for 4a 

Coleus, perfectly distinct varieties, well-rooted plants, prize 
named, strongly rooted. Six 4s., carefully packed In tin 
box; twelve for 7s. 6d 

loadstone's Scabious, splendid plants, soon bloom. Dozen 
3s., three dozen 7s. 6d., cheap clearance. A gentleman 
writes: “Plants arrived in excellent condition, and capital 
value.” 

Loadstone’s Fuchsias, ten named prize sorts, strongly- 
rooted bushy plants, will bloom profusely early in season. 
Twelve, free, 5a 6d.; six 3s. A gentleman writes: “I nevor 
before received such really well-grown and literally bushy 
cuttings, and am woll pleased.” 

Pelargoniums—Charming popular varieties. Bloom pro¬ 
fusely early in season; all named, strong, from 4|in. pots; 
not scraps. Dozen 7 b. 6d.; six 5s., free. Lamer plants in 
48 pots, per dozen, 12s. 0d. A gentleman w»tes: "Your 
plants are most excellent, ana perfectly fragrant with 
health.” 

Loadstone's Tomatoes.—Plant now to secure early fruit; 
Conqueror, Abundance, President Garfield, splendid plants. 
Six of each, free, 2s. 6d., very large. 

Hops, large flowering variety, elegant, effective perennial. 
Nine Is. 9d. Canariensi* twelve for Is. 3d., very fine. 

The old crimson Clove Carnation, true, blooms size of 
5s. piece. Gardening says: “ No garden, either of cottage 
or eastle, complete without it." Each la 6d.: three 2a 6<L ; 
dozen 7s. fid.; very large plants. 

Novelty. New greenhouse climber Trojpeoolum the Para¬ 
gon (own seedling, never before offered for sale), perpetual 
bloomer winter and summer; leaves dark copper, beautifully 
lacluiated; flower brilliant crimson, well-established plants, 
2a each, free; quite hardy for outdoor, and extremely effec¬ 
tive. 

Loadstone’s Vegetable Marrow and Ridge Cucumber Plants, 
best varieties. Pair strong plants (properly hardened for 
planting in open air) 2s., free; six plants 5s. 

Cobiea Bcandens, handsomest, most rapid greenhouse clim¬ 
ber, bears large purple bells: extra strong plants, pair, Is. 9d.; 
can be planted outdoors In April. 

Double dahlias, in beautiful colours, large stock, cheap 
clearance. Dozens, 5s. fid.; six, 3s. Address—Loadstone, the 
Larly Florist, Romford. 

Christmas roses, proper time establish for winter blooming, 
strong English, grown roots, two years old, four, 5s. Gd ; also 
rare Giant Christmas rose, very large roots, 2s. 9<L each, pair 5s. 

Loadstone's Mimulu* gorgeously striped, six large plants 
1 b. Ski.; twelve for 3s. 

Loadstone's Ice plants, lovely for garnishing, leaves re¬ 
sembling blotches ice. Six plants la 6d, free. 

Carrfation Grcnadin, three sturdy seedlings, la 9d, free, 
useful brilliant scarlet border Carnation. 

Double Geraniums in scarlet, white, pink, one each, 
strongly-rooted, 2s. fid.; bushy plants. 

Melon plants, ready for immediate planting in frame; 
Bfoinham Hall and Malvern Hall, Cox's Golden Gem, one 
plant each variety, 3s. 6d., carefully packed tin box; six 
plants, 5s. firl. 


dozen, ready to plant out for effect. 

Cannas, fine plants, clear-obeaply, 7a fid per dozen; two- 
yoar-old tubers, and breaking strongly. 

Loadstone's spotted Foxgloves, to bloom this season. 
Dozen, 2a 3d.; 100. 8s. fid Cheap clearance. 

Loadstone's Rockets, purple and white, useful for cutting; 
very sweet. Dozen large plants, 2s. 3d 

Hollyhocks (Chater's), noted, brilliant colouring, extremely 
fine plants. Dozen, 5s.: six, 3s. 

Pansies, King of Blues, Snowflake, Purple Perfection. 
Cloth of Gold Giant Purple. Princess Alexandra, King of 
Pansies, Magpie, Empress, all Bturdy plants, showing bloom. 
Dozen. 3s. fid. 

Loadstone's new Fuchsia, the Stella, never before offered 
for sale, dwarf growing, dense, and hardy; especially suit¬ 
able for hanging baskets, vases, pots; well-established plant, 
colour bright magenta. Price la 9d 

Loadstone's now noted Pansy, Pluto, perfectly black, re¬ 
sembling richest velvet; three fine plants, la 3d. Lewd 
Beaoonsfield, splendid new Indigo blue, same prioe. 


BEDDING PLANTS. 

Before you decide “ where to buy ” send 
for Loadstone’s List of Bedding and 
other plants for Summer blooming, 
free, 3 stamps. My Plants are even 
better than last season—strong, bushy, 
and autumn struck, quite unlike usual 
small scraps offered as Cheap Plante. 


Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

J. IiOADSTONB 

(The Lady Florist), 

BOMFORQ, 

Digitized by CjOOQIC 


TTINDLY NOTE. — Any plants, etc., not found 
LV. satisfactory on receipt, money at once refunded by 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwqpd, Preston. 

OTOCK LIMITED of winter Heliotrope 

W (Petasites fragrant), extremely hardy, grows and thrives 
in any out-of-the-way corner, flowers very sweet scented, 
blooms in the depth of winter; two roots, I* 4d., free; four, 
2l 24, free.- MORLEY A-CO.. FulwoodTpreeton. 

10 Choice Greenhouse Plants, 2s. 9d., free, all 

-L*l different, consists of two greenhouse Ferns, one climb¬ 
ing Begonia, one Marguerite, three different Coleus, one 
Chrysanthemum, one Heliotrope (Cherry-pie), one Calceolaria, 
one Fuchsia etegan* and one choice Geranium, nice, small 
well-rooted plants, carefully packed, post free, satisfaction 
guaranteed.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston.__ 

"KTEARLY SOLD OUT.—Christmas Rosea; 

■L" 4roots, 1* 8d.. free; 6, 9* fid., free; 12, 4s. 6d, free, 
while they last. These are strong roots that will produce 
splendid brooms next winter. Perfectly hardy out of door* 
Plant now.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

ft CHOICE ZONAL GERANIUMS, only Is. 6d., 

'J (re* All different named varieties, singles and doubles, 
our selection from a magnificent collection.—MORLEY 1 A CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 

t>A&E HOLLY FERN with thorns, perfectly 

Lw hardy plant* 1*. free; two, 1* fid., free. Best time to 
plant, as crowns have not yet thrown up new fronds; very 
pretty.—MORLEY A OO . Fulwood, Preston. 

fftfARANTfiED to bloom this summer. —12 

U Single Dahlia* Is. 3d., free ; nice little seedling plants, pot 
up, grow on in Frame until end of M »y, then plant out. 
Mixed varietie*—MORLEY A CO.. Fulwood. Preston. 

9 CfitARMtNG CROtONS, Is. 9d., free ; well- 

“ rooted, nice small plants of this lovely foliage plant 
The beautiful blue Plumbago, 2 plants, 1* 9d.. free. Guaran¬ 
teed to bloom this year. Eveiw greenhouse should posses* - 
MORLEY and CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

OTRONG plants of Calceolaria, Is. 9d. dozen, 

free. These are really flue plants of the free-blooming, 
yellow variety Golden Gem, a perfect mass of bloom from 
June until October. From open ground, fit for immediate 
planting, 2 dozen. 3s. 3d., free.—MORLEY and CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

■EXTREMELY CHEAP, to clear, 3 plants 

J-J superb tuberous-rooted Begonias, only Is. 4d., free ; 6, 
2s. 4d , free. Capital for bedding or pot culture. Beautiful 
wax-like blooms.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood. Preston. 

KTOW is the time for amateurs to obtain 
Xv Coleus without risk of losing. 6 different varieties, 
brilliant colours. Is. 6 d., free. Small well-rooted plants.— 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood. Preston. 

C CHOICE named Chrysanthemums, Is. 6d., 
” free, to inolude the beautiful Calliope. Nire, small, well- 
rooted plants. Carefully packed.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

TJABROTHAMNUS FASCICULARIS.—This 

J-L beautiful greenhoure climber has few equals forprofn 
sion of bloom borne at all seasons. From October to July It 
is seldom without masses of its lovely red wnx-like blossoms. 
Almost hardy. Suitable for pot culture. Nice young plaut. 
Is. 9d., free.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

T AST OFFER but one of lovely blue Viola 

•LI Tory. Showing bloom. 12 strong plants, Is. 6d., free; 
24, 2s. 9d, free. Will bloom in any g.mlen, no matter how 
shaded from sun, until October. Sati- aci.ou guaranteed. — 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood. Preston. 

KT1COTIANA AFFINE, •* plant', Is. 4d., 

free. What can equal this V mi iful white sweet-scented 
Tobacco plaut either for win 1 > ■ , greenhouse, or garden 
culture? By many considered a ■ ' ni to fltephaentis. Above 
are nice seedling plants o bu mi this summer—MORLEY A 
CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

rjHEAPEST and best collection ever offered. 

L/ 15 plant* Is. 9d, free. Consists of 3 Geranium* 3 
Fuchsias, 3 Single Dahlias, 3 Calceolarias, and 3 Viola* For 
wind)w or garden culture.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

CHOICE FUCHSIAS, Is. 4d, free ; to include 

U Elegan* Last offer. Well-rooted cuttings, named. All 
different. Carefully packed.—MORLEY A CO., Fill wood 
Preston. 

PjANARY CREEPER. — This beautiful climber 
ought to be In every garden. Capital for covering arches 
or trellis-work. A perfect mass of yellow bloom all the 
summer until cut off by frost. 6 seedling plants, Is. 3d., free. 
Taken from cold frame — MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

T?OR descriptions see former advertisements. 
■L 3 Paris Daisies, 1* 2d., free; 3 Tradescantla, 1* 2d, free 
(for hanging-baskets or window culture); 3 different green¬ 
house or window Fern* 1* 3dL, free : Gloxinia* beautiful 
velvet-like foliage, 3 seedling plants, 1* 2d, free ; lovely white- 
flowered, wax-like Begonia sempernorens, 2 plants, 1*, free.— 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

"PERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and 
-L Somerset. Best time to plant. Instruction book for 
making rockery, planting Fern* etc., with each 5* order ; 14 
named varietie* 6* per 125 : parcel post, 30 good plant* 2s. fid 
Two choice FILMY FERNS (Hymenophyllum tunbridgense 
and unilaterale), 2* per foot, free. 1,000 varietie* British and 
Exotic Fern* Catalogues, 2d Established 25 year*—E. 
GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, Devon. [933 

STRONG PLANTS, GERANIUMS, mixed, 

1* 6d dozen, 10s. 100. Wye Valley Ferns, 7* 6d 100 ; 
4*. 50: 2* 6d. 25; Primroses, 4s. 100, freo.-ATCHISON, 
Tyersall, 8t. Briavel. Coleford 

4*1 HEAP COLLECTION of 230 Bedding Plants 

for 21s., packing included, for cash with order ; all strong 
plants, cannot fall to give satisfaction :— 12 scarlet Geraniums, 

6 Pink, 12 Silver Leaf, and 6 Sirs. Pollock (or 6 Bronze), 12 
mixed Verbena* 12 Lobelia, 24 Calceolarias, 36 Golden 
Feather, 24 Asters, 12 Dahlias (mixed), 12Pcrllla, 12Dianthu* 

6 Centaurea, 12 Marigold, 12 Phlox, 12 Ageratums. 6 Helio¬ 
trope, 12 Panaie* 12 Sweet Williams. Half the above tor 10s. 6d 
BEDDING PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. - Geraniums, 
strong, autumn-struck plants, turned out of single pot* 
scarlet, pink, and white, 2s. dozen, 12* 100 ; variegated, 2* 3d 
doz., 16s. 100; bronze and tricolour, 3s. doz.; Verbenas, 
Heliotrope, and Oentaurea, 2s. doz. ; Calceolarias and 
Lobelia* 1* fid. doz. ; Dahlias, Blngle and double, 3* doz. ; 
Golden Feather, fid doz., 2* fid. 100; Aster* 6d. doz., 3* 100. 
Catalogues on application.—HAIN and HICKS, Florists, Ac., 
Guildford Street Nurseries, Hereford 

TTERBENAS that’s never surpassed, 2s. per 
« doz. ; Mann's International African Marigold, -M. per ■ 
doz. All post free.— BD. MANN, Howden Dyke, Howden, 


CRANE & CLARKE 

Call special attention to the following choice plants, all 

strong and healthy, carefully packed in damp Moss 

Carriage paid. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 12 splendid varieties from a collec¬ 
tion of 200 beet aorta, to Include 8cour Melaine, most profuse 
white, Mrs. G. Bundle, White Christine, Lord Standley, 
Empress of India, Ac., for Is. fid.; 2 dozen 2s. 6d-, fins 
strong plants, offered cheap to clear, worth double. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS from sixteen best named varieties, extra 
strong. Is. fid. dozen : 50 for 5s.: sown early in February. 

FUCHSIAS , grand collection. Is. fid. dozen. 

DOUBLE PETUNIAS, choicest named, fringed and 
mottled varieties, 6 for 2s. fid. 

PETUNIAS (single), superb strain of fine mixed colours, fine 
strong transplanted plants. 24 for la 3d.; 50 for 2a. 

BLUE MARGUERITES 4 for Is. 2d. 

EUCALYPTU8 GLOBULUS, 4 for Is. 

PANSIES, choice Continental, strong autumn sown, trans¬ 
planted, 24 for Is. 3d.; 4a per 100. 

ASTERS, grand strains, 50 for la 3d.; 2s. per 100. 

MARIGOLDS, very dwarf, double orange, 50 for la 3d.; 2a. 
per 100. 

MARGUERITES, tricolour, unequalled for beds, furnish con¬ 
stant supply of cut flowers, beautiful, and lasting from Jane 
till November, la dor., fie. 100. 

PHLOX, perennial charming varieties, la fid. doz. 

ACACIA LOPHANTHA, very graceful, 6 for la 2d. 

LEMON-SCENTED VERBENAS. 4 for Is. 2d. 

THUNBERGIA, pretty pot olimber, 3 for la 3d. 

DIPLACUS CALIFOKNICUS, pretty orange-red, richly 
soented flowers; greenhouse climber or for pots, 2 for 
la 3d. 

RHODANTHES (Everlastings), grand pot plants, flowers very 
useful in winter, 24 for la 3d. 

CARNATIONS, very choice, Geum* Lavender, strong 
autumn-sown. Is. dozen, 5s. per 100. 

HELIOTROPES, good plants, la 3d. dozen, Sa per 100- 

STOCK8, 50 for Is. 3d.; 2s. per 100. 

COLLECTION OF BEDDING PLANTS.-10 dozen for 5a ; 
consisting of Geraniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Single 
Dahlias, Carnations, Pansies, Asters, Lobelia, Marguerite* 
Ac.—Satisfaction given or cash refunded 
SAMPLE TESTIMONIAL.-" May 14th, *84.—The collec¬ 
tion of plants safely to haud Plants are very satisfactory. 

Many thanka—Yours truly, J. B., Nottingham.’' 

HILLSIDE NURSERY, HADDENHAM, 
ELY. 


FREE BY PARCELS POST. 

NOW STARTINQ INTO GROWTH. 

Unnamed vu Selections left to us. s.d. 
G Collector., Last to colour, singles .. 21 0 

~ „ very ohoice do.18 0 

„ white, cross-bred from 
three finest whites, 
viz.. Snowflake, Mr* 
Laing. and Heine 
Blanche, per dozen 

(special offer).12 0 

„ choice do.12 0 

„ very good, selected to 

colour . 9 0 

„ good for bedding. 6 0 

,, bedding, best mixed_ 4 9 

,, do., mixed, per 100 24 0 
„ very choice, distinct. 

doubles. 30 0 

„ selected in six coloura.. 18 >1 

„ mixed do. 12 0 

The above are superior to most of the named sorts, and the 
quality is quite unequalled by home or foreign growers. The 
Tubers are large, and have been carefully selected by us when 
blooming last season. 

laing & co., 

BEGONIA GROWERS, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. 



ASTERS Truffaut’s Pssony - flowered Perfection, 
Dwarf Chrysanthemum, flowered, etc. 

TEN-WEEK STOCKS. New Dwarf German 

large flowering. 

PHLOX DRUMMQNDII GRANDIFLORA 

all strong transplanted plants, carefully packed and post 
free for cash with order. 7d per doz., 4* per 100. 

J. S. HEWARD, 

Arundel Nursery, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


rPHE LYON LEEK.—We are now prepared to 

J- Bend out strong plants of this, the finest show variety ia 
existence, raised from specially selected seed of our own 
saving. Prioe 1* per score, 4s. per 100, poet free—STUART 

A MEIN, Kelso. Sootla nd__ 

flARNATION SEED, extra choice, saved from 
L) the best double flowers. These are of immense value 
where large quantities of cut flowers are required. Their 
profuse flowering, rich colours, delicious perfume, and long 
Lasting power, render thorn quite Indispensable. Sow from 
May to August in rich soil, and transplant in October. 1*. 
2s. fid., 5*, and 10* per packet, free.—STUART A MEIN, 
Kelso, Scotland. 

•TREE, or PERPETUAL CARNATION.—In 

-L every garden where winter flowers are in request a few 
of these should be grown for their exceeding beauty and fra- 
granoe. Treat as above, but transplaut into pots and remove 
to greenhouse in October. Easily grown. 1*. 2s. 6cL, 5s . and 
1 0s. per packet, free.—STUART A MEIN, Kelso, Soot land. 

TDANSIES. —Choice exhily tion varieties, named, 

•L 3s. and 4* per dozen. Seed, Is. per packet: seedlings, 
Is. 3d. per dozen, all post free. Catalogue free.—ALEX¬ 
ANDER LISTER, Gayfleld Nursery, Rothesay, N.B._ 


120 Plants for 5s. 

TOTLLIAM BA DM AN offers his 5s. box of 

plants, containing 60 Geraniums of sorts, 10 blue 
Lobelia, 10 Fuchsias, 10 blue Ageratums, 10 yellow Calceolari* 
10 scarlet Tropwolum, 10 sweet Heliotrope. All well rooted, 
and sure to give satisfaction. Half the above for 2* fid. ; 
post free 6<L and 9d. extra. P.O.O. on Gravesend with order. 
—Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend. 

Efi nnn DAHLIAS.—Catalogues on appli- 

lA/jUUU oatlon.-KELWAY and SON, Langport, 
Sopenietehire. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


BEDDING PLANT8, &o., FROM 
OOVENT GARDEN MARKET. 

Acknowledged by all the best bedding plants sent out. 
All well-rooted strong transplanted plants. 

COLLINS BROST & GABRIEL, 

33, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, SJE. 

TJEDDENG PLANTS, Ageratum, dwarf, light 

„ very fine; Altemantheras of sorts. Calceolarias, 

Heliotrope*, freeing, Marigold, Mimulus Verbenas, Coleus 
Vcnchaffeltu, or mixed Fuchsia, Meeembryanthemum for 
rwoet bedding. Any of above Is. per doz., 7 b. per 100 
Catel »gue free._ 

T3EDDING PLANTS.—See remarks above.— 

7 Amaranthus ruber, Lobelia (Emperor William), etc.; 
dwarf Nasturtiums, king of scarlet, also yellow, Perilla nan- 
kinen&is, Zinnia, double mixed Tagetes purnila, Phlox 
Drummondii, mixed. Petunias, mixed All above ‘ 
doz., 4s 6d per 100. 

REDDING PLANTS.-100 Assorted, 5s. and 
“7 Ts per 100. Aster Dwarf Crysanthemum, mixed; ditto 
Pwiny-flowered, mixed; Stock, ' - 


Pwiny-flowered, mixed; Stock, large-flowered Ten-week, 
mixed, from our own noted strain. Is per dozen. 6s per 100. 
grrethrum ^Iden Ter 7 strong bushy plan ts, 2 b. and 


BEDDING PLANTS.—Established in Pots. 

7. Strong market stuff. Ageratum, dwarf blue; Calceo¬ 
laria (Golden Gem), Coleus, Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotrope, 
Iresine, Lobelia (Emperor William), eta ; Meeembryanthem um 
Voriegatum, Mimulus, Petuuias, Verbenas, etc., 2s. 6d. per 
djzen, 2JU. per 100. 


SEEDS FOR ROCKERIES, &c.—12 packets 

7? ■eods suitable for rockeries, 2s 6d; 6 packets. Is 3d ; 
12 packets hardy perennials for flower borders, 2B. 6d; 
6 packets. Is. 3d.; 12 packets choice florists’ flowers includ¬ 
ing Coioeolana. Cineraria, Primula, Ac., 7s 6d, 6 packets 4s 

GLADIOLUS GANDAVENSlS. — Choice 

Jr ranch Hybrids 12 in 12 distinct and showy varieties 
A 6d and 5s 6d; 3 each of 12 varieties for 10s Ail are 
■etected, strong, flowering roots and sure to please.— 
COLLINS A GABRIEL. Bee abovs 


TILY OF THE VALLEY CROWNS for 

AJ Burins Flowerimr. fins and hna.lt.hv Vi f Ar 1. u 


Homcastie. 


^ARDEK NET TING.—lOO yards by 2 yards, 
sound and in perfect order, cost 18s 6d, never used; 
pnoe 12s; half the quantity, 6s 6d—THOS. P. MAY. 
North Street, Homcastie. 


QINGLE DAHLIAS (Ware’s strain).—Strong, 

*7 wril-hardened plants 1*. 6d. per dozen, post-free, cash.— 
W. ROWE, Gardener, Lawston, Combs. (767, 814, k 841 


o UXFLOVVER sekDS. GUN? ftCHSIXtfST 

u acclimatised to this country. Some of the flowers last 
teuon (1883) measured 45 inches in circumference. 13 stamps 
for 20 seeds, free by post.-H. O., Red Rover, Wellow, 
R omany, Hants. 


inft nnn VERBENAS.—Reallygood, well 
AyVjV/Uo rooted clean, healthy plants of purple am 


white, crimson, scarlet, .. 

Is. 2d, all free for cash w»o o; 
SON. Florists etc., Chesterfield. 


Flower* that Everybody ean grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

PLANTS. 


herba- 

strong 


Campanula pyramidalls, noble perennial, for 
ecus borders or pot culture, large blue flowers 
plants, each Is 9d. ^ 

The new white clove-pink, Mrs Sinking, flowers 
creamy white, of immense size, most profuse bloomer, 
highly scented, always admired, and especially useful foi 
cutting. Strong roots, each 2s.; per pair, 3s 9d 

Loadstone’s coloured cowslips. Sturdy seedlings 
such as I offered many thousands last season in all 
Sri'S * ighteen forl8 - 3<L ' bloom nejrt »pring, cheap 

Delphinium formoeum, handsome dark blue perennial 
larkspur, strong roots. Is 9d. each. 

3s 6d 'fifty f ornamental for bedding, 100 for 

Sweet scented woodruff, twentv-one roots Is 9d 
100 4s., pretty for shrubberies, rockeries 
, , Balaams, something extra choice, elegantly marbled 
striped varieties, dozens Is. 3d., thirty-six tor 2s 6d. 

'L w " ,to edging, Lamb’s Ear, 100 for 6s 9d., 
fifty tor 38. 6d., perennial, stands all weathers 

Two pretty blue flowers tor pots or rockwork. 

gracilis, trailing” Eighteenplante 

Cannas, grand for sub-tropical bedding, one year old 
tubers, of which I have large stock to clear. ^Dozen, 
7s od.; pair, Is 9d. * 

Mammoth American sunflowers, same as I have 
supplied last five seasons, six is 3d., twelve tor 2s : also 
dwarf double bronze sunflowers, same prioe. 

Loadstone’s large flowering ivy-leaved pelargoniums 
Not scraps Three lor Is 6d. 

rix 2j!°3d', t doM„te i<,tr ° Pe ’ nm imrt COmI * c ‘ 

Six choice zonale geraniums, all different, m««i 
2s 3d., dozen 4s, not scraps. 

to Xc.uWpfew 0 ™*" 

dw “* “ d ■p |m 

Souvenir de la Malmaison, tree carnation, splendid 
ion coloured. Plants to bloom shortly, each 2s. 6d 

£P id 8h °wy climbers, Cobma scandens, 
two plants, Is. 9d ; scarlet Tropasolum lobbianum, six 
ft? 08 ® bloom very early); canadensis, twelve 
quite dbUMt 

Giant musk, tour strong roots, Is. M.; also mimulus. 
in gorgeously spotted varieties, scented leaves, sam e 
price ; very fine plants, not scraps ^ 

Coleus, six perfectly distinct, 
twelve 6s, not scraps 

Loadstone’s violas tor bedding, bloom throughout 
summer, blue, yellow, purple, white, dozen 2s 6d., 100 
tor #s. od. 

tioua and Piooteea. 12 varieties, 4a ; named | two° r colo | ire< V L mAI YMerit««, most charming 

--self colours, feld. to Gs. doz. Phloxes kSl k?*®" "“V** 1 8ort8 » fid., six 6s (Jd., well 

Perennial, 12 varieties, 2 b. 6<L ; 24, 4s 6d.. Pinks, 12 varieties, j established, bloom early. 


-, -w, WIUCI 4 

catalogue. Carnations and Pi< 
varieties 6s 6d. 

Perennial, 12 varl____ __„. . ... 

4s. My selection, all true to name, package and carriage free ' Pwonies, brilliant double crimson, strong roots Price 
for cash with orders.—To R. W. PROCTOR, Nurseryman, ! 2s 3d., the old-fashioned variety. 

A shgate Road. Chesterfield. _ Pentstemons, brilliant flowerinj 

■REDDING FLANTS-BEDDING PLANTS ! P “ 


perennials, named 
dozen 10s 6d.; six for 


1,000; dark da, 10s. tier 10C 
’ *--*'t); Ger&nii 


<£? r i King Theodore, Toni Thumb Nasturtiums, very d 
3s. and 4s per 100; (Geraniums bedding zonaL, In variety, i 1 ‘ or ^ n d°w boxes or bedding out these flowers are t 
2s 6d dozen. 15s per lOoTViolas and bedding Pansies, gassed, rivalling geraniums in effect, foliage copper 
distinct oolours to name, 8s per 100. Many thousands on flowers intense scarlet, well thrown up above leav 
tale. Catalogue of these and other bedding plants free for tinuing a mass of bloom until cut down by November 
WAL CLltBRAN * SON - Oldfield Nursery, frosts, plants offered, genuine strain as supplied Last 

—--, - _ I very strong, grown open air seed bed. One dozen 

HAULIFLOWER PLANTS, very fine, Early l8 * **•: dozen, 8s ; one hundred, 7s ’ 

O London, Erfurt Walcheren, Autumn Giant, and Eclipse, 

AMATEUR,” 


_t Walcheren, 

30 for Is. or 100 for la JkL, post free. 
L odge, Chester-le-8treet, Co. Durham. 


P«e, 

The 


Carnations and Picotees, sown from a collection chaste 


PANSIES.—100, well-rooted, autumn trana- j 00 i? urB k Kiumy and bizarre, twenty-tour sturdy seed- 
J- planted plants from open ground, poet free, 3s., in eight lTee ’ Z8, 

separate varieties, or three separate colours for bedding as I Cornflowers (blue, rose, white), strong sturdy plants, 


de rired.—J. W. GALVIN. Nurseries Rosc ommon 

ROWLAND MAYr 

THE WENSLEYDALE NURSERIES, 

Leybum, Yorks, 

Offers the following for cash with order and package free 

IA f ALLFLOWERS. — Fin© Autumn sown 

* • plants, mostly showing bloom, which have all been 
transplanted and wintered in the open, in 6 flne varieties— 
riz , Golden King, Golden Tom Thumb, Harbinger, Young's 
Plpod Red^o^Acx, at 4d. per doz., 2s. per 100, lie. per l(000. 

T\AISIES.—Bacchus red and Albion white, 3d. 

net do zen. Is. 6d. ner 100. 

■RL?JE ^ING and DEAN’S WHITE 

PANSIES, Is. per dozen, 7a 6d. per 100. 

OZAR VIOLETS, for making fresh planta- 

DROADLEAF THYME C good, thick, bushy 
** Pl«ita la 6<L per doz., 10s. per 100. Sage, 2a per doz. 
!5e. per 100. 

WALCHEREN CAULIFLOWERS. — Au- 

I" tumn sown plants, wintered in the open, all been trans¬ 
planted. stiff, 2s. per 100, 18s. per 1,000. 

QWEET WILLIAMS^ from Campbell's and 

Carter's auricula-eyed strains, splendid plants, au tumn I 
use, outside, M. per dozen, 3a 6d. 100/ 1 

4U orders »m<mntlng to 9a. «ent carriage ftree. 


from open ground, tor early blooming, Is. 3d. per dozen : 
one dozen each colour, 2a 6d. 

Marguerites (cream and yellow), for pots or open 
ground, such as I have sold in thousands for several 
seastms; plants for very early blooming, six of each colour 
la 9d ; seed la ’ 


Digitized b 


Google 


BEDDIN& PLANTS. 

Before you decide " where to buy ” send 
for Loadstone’s List of Bedding and 
other plants for 8ummer blooming, 
free, 3 stamps. My Plants are even 
better than last season—strong, bushy, 
and autumn struck, quite unlike usual 
small scraps offered as Cheap Plants. 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

J. LOABSTONB 

(The Lady Florist), 
ROMFORD, ESSEX, 


STRONG PLANTS 

That can be had Post-free from 
IRELAND for Postal Orders. 

13 Newest Zonale Geraniums, autumn struck from store * ^ 

" 1 ° e 

12 8ingle Dahlias, White Queen .6 0 

12 Single Dahlias, Paragon.6 0 

12 Scarlet Cactus Dahlias . 9 0 

12Bedding White Pansy. Mrs. Turner .. .'.*3 0 

12 Bedding Blue Pansy, Blue King.3 0 

12 Bedding Viola, Ardweil Gem, soft Primrose .. ..’20 

12 Bedding Viola Imperator, rich plume, most distinct 2 0 
12 Bedding Viola, Cloth of dold .. .. | " 

36 Frilled Canterbury Bells, including White and T.n^, 

and Double Rose.. a 

100 Double Daisies, 4 oolours, specimen blooms 

submitted prior to order. 10 0 

3 Plants of the largest double Buttercup, Ran unculus 

bulbosus flora plena. 2 0 

3 Plants of Vesuvius Potentilla, in miniature; the 
blooms resemble an expanded “Tourneaol” Tulin • 

very flne... 20 

12 Columbines, new species and forms. Including 

Skinned . .*3 6 

*** Orders now taken for the Grand Trumpeter Daffodil, 
the Irish Princeps,” to offer in double and single forms. It 
^ or deiive, T in July. AUn other rare 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

_ CORK. 


OH RYSANTHEM UMS. Amateur prlzetakers 
surplus stock. Strong plants. Is. od. per doz. 

DAHLIA$. Surplus stock of one of the most suc¬ 
cessful growers in the kingdom. Finest exhibition varieties 
Only 3s. per dozen. 

SUN FLOWERS. Hobbs’ celebrated strain, enor 

ous flowers, zs. per dozen. 

EO.HEVERIAS. Fine crowns of this fashionable 
irdenng plant, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

u tt d d S.™ lety ’ 

All carriage paid. 

JAMS HOBBS, Lower Easton, Bristol. 


MARVEL. —The new violet-scented seedling 

Pansy, continual bloomer, CTeat novelty, 6d. each, or 
not less than one dozen, 5s. 6d.—The Norfolk ChronieU, in 
of Norfolk and Norwich Horticultural Show, June, 
J® 3 ?,¥ r ' E ? w > nd ’ ° f St. Clements Hill, showed a 
basket of violet-scented seedling Pansies (purple) which per- 
rumed the whole tent, and ought to prove a little fortune to 


GERANIUMS, pink, bronze, variegates, and 
Y scariets, 2s. dozen; Calceolarias, 2s. dozen - Stocks and 
Asters, 50 for Is., poet free. - H. ROWLANfa, Clarence 
Nurse ries, New Cation , Norwich. 


JOHN FORBES begs to state that his annual 

PlMit Catalogue for 1834 1b now ready, and will be posted 
on application. It consists of 70 pages of closely-printed 
matter, representing probably the largest and best collections 
Pansies^ Phloxes, Pentetemona, Antirrhinums, Del- 


Li 1 s-moxw, x-euwiemons. Antirrhinums, Del- 

phiniums, Poteutillas, Munulus, Carnations, Pyrethrums, 
Dahlias, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Hardy Border and Herbal 
ceous Plants, etc., ever brought together. aU of whioh are 
accurately described and priced. The Stock is this season un- 
usually large, healthy, and vigorous, while the very superior 
quality of the varieties Is now so well known and so widely 
recognised, that every confidence is felt in recommending the 

Periling merit 01 ^ who de#ire 10 procure flowor8 o{ 

JOHN FORBES, 

Nurseryman , Hawick, NJ. 


TRADE OFFER.—Double yellow Primroses, 

8tuff * coming into bloom, 14s. per 100 — 
RODGER. M CLELLAND A CO„ Nursery men, kc., Newry. 


PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! ! PRIMULAS ! ! ! 

, * Fifteenth year of distribution. Williams’ superb strain 
la 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100; Cinerarias same price. Package 
and carriage tree for cash with order. Above are strong 
Srurrarfraf'Coventry* ^ iDCh 8TEVENS, The 


FREDERICK BAX’S Parcels Post Collection 

X*S et able seeds delivered free to any address In the 
United Kingdom on receipt of remittance for os., 7a. 6<L, or 10b. 
respectively.___ 

pREDERICK BAX’S Parcels Post Collection 

■7 of choice Flower seeds delivered free to any address in 
the United Kingdom on receipt of postal order tor te. 6d., 5s., 
7 a 6d., IQs., 21s. respectively. 


pREDERICK BAX’S One Shilling Collection 

“• Of 15 Hardy Annuals, with full cultural directions, free 
by post on rece ipt of la 


pREDERICK BAX, 143, Bishopsgate Street 

A „ London, E.C.; 319, Mare Street, Hackney, E.; 

and High 8treet, Leyton, B. ’ 


rjRASSULA JASMINEA, white sweet-scented 

u , greenhouse plant, Nice plants, full of bloom buds, Is. 
each, or post free, Is. 3d. 

Dahlias, 12 best single, including Paragon, White Queen, 
Lutes, and Juarezi, the scarlet Cactus, 3s. 6d. 

Dahlias, best show and fancy varieties, 3a 6<L per dozen. 
Fuchsias, best free flowering varieties, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
Delphinium, perennial Larkspur, fine named sorts, 5a per 
dozen. 

Lychnis ohnlcedonica, fl. pL, scarlet, 4s 
Cbnothcra macrocarpo, Evening Primrose, 4a 
Papaver bracteatum superbum, soviet, 4a 
Pent8temon, beautiful for cutting, 4a 
Pblox, finest herbaceous varieties, 4a 
Pyre thrum, best double-named sorts, 4a 
Ranunculus Bpeciosus, 4a „ 

Violas, white, blua purple, and yellow, Sa 
All the above post free. Cash with order.—JAS. OARA- 
WAY A OO.. Durdham Down. Clifton. Bristol. 


TOMATOES.—Fine plants, Early Dwarf, Red 
J- Conqueror, and Hathaway’s " Excelsior/’ all proved 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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Ig HAKKNBSS'S Is 

EE CARDEN_PLANTS. SSL 

8PEOIAL OH EAR OFFER. 


Fuchsias, finest mixed rarle- 
tiee 

Aquilegias in 34 varieties, 
mixed, graceful, and free- 
blooming, fine colours 
Chrysanthemums, large 

flowering hardy varieties In 
great variety 

Antirrhinums, superb striped 
varieties, grand 
Calceolaria, finest bedding 
varieties 

Dianthus, finest double 
striped and fringed 
Daisies, fine double, red and 
white, per 100, 3s. 6d. 

Fentstemons, grand border 
plants, in endless variety 
Geums, many fine garden 
kinds 

Lupines, choice mixed 
colours, produce spikes of 
bloom 3 ft. long 
Himuhis, every imaginable 
shade of colour; a grand 
stock 

Salvia, scarlet, very effective 
in border 

Lily of the Valley, splendid 
crowns 

CKnothera, in splendid va¬ 
riety, grand hardy flowers 
Double Mimnlus, in fine 
variety of oolour, splendid 
Lobelia, Emperor William, 
best blue 

Lobelia, Queen of Whites, 
best white 

Gypsophila, pure white, fine 
for cutting 

Foxgloves, pure yellow, splen¬ 
did for borders 
Paris Daisies, splendid 
bouquet flowers, and showy 
on borders, Ac. 

5 dozen, 4s.; 10 dozen, 7s. Od.; 18 dozen. 12s. 6d. 

PUROHA8ER8’ SELECTION ! CARRIAGE PAID! 


Iberia sempervirens (perennial 
Candytuft), fine hardy 
free-flowering plant 
Viola lutea, bright yellow 
Viola Primrose Queen, fine 
colour 

Viola Blue Perfection 
Viola Mauve Queen, free 
Viola Golden Bedder, fine 
Pansy Blue King, best blue 
bedder 

Pansy, fancy, blotched and 
edged varieties 
Pansy, show, very large and 
good 

Primula cortusoides, fine 
hardy free-blooming Pri¬ 
mula 

Golden Thyme (lemon 
scented), line edging plant 
Phlox Drummondii, in great 
variety of colour, 24 distinct 
sorts 

Zinnias, double, 12 colours, 
mixed 

Marigold (African), from 
splendid exhibition flowers 
Sweet Scabious (German 
double) splendid free-flower¬ 
ing plant, fine for cutting 
or garden decoration 
Polemonium, blue and white, 
old-fashioned border plants 
l Pansy Magpie 
| Potontilla in variety 
: Sweet Williams, Auricula- 
1 eyed, bright ooloured, 

! smooth - edged flowers. 
"Carter’s finest strain in 
the world," per 100,4s. 
Wallflowers, fine sturdy 

S lants, showing bloom all 
le best kinds, separate or 
mixed. 


GOOD THINGS! 


24 C HRY SAN THEMUMS, in 
the 24 best kinds, for general 
purposes, including the new 
and beautiful Japanese 
"Lady Selborne," acknow¬ 
ledged by all the greatest 
acquisition for many years, 
3s. 3d.; 12, Is. 9d. 

12 named Scotch PANSIES, 
finest show, to include 
” Dean Ramsay,’’ the finest 
crimson *elf, 2a 3d.; 24, 
3s. 9d. ; 50, 7s.; all good 
plants, distinctly named. 

12 SINGLE PYRE- 
THRUMS. French large- 
flowering, all colours, most 
fashionable flowers, 2s.; 24, 

12 double NASTURTIUMS 
(Hermine gnuehoff), invalu¬ 
able for massing, superior 
to Geraniums, dark crimson, 
very double. 2s. 

GERANIUM8, doublo or 
single, a grand collection, 
including the best in each 
colour. 12 double, 3s. 3d.; 
34, 6s.; 12 single, 2s. 6d.; 34, 
4s. 6d. All named sepa¬ 
rately. 

12 named 8cotcb PANSIES, 
finest show, including best 
of the dark velvety varie¬ 
ties so much admired, finest 
yellows and whites, Ac-, 
Is. 9d ; 24, 5s.; 50, In 25 va¬ 
rieties, 9 b. 

12 FUCHSIA 8, double and 
single, such as Miss Lizzie 
Vlcller, Snowcloud (largest 
double white), American 
banner (striped!, Elegance, 
Ac., 2s. 6d.; 24, 4s. 6d. 


12 ALPINE AURICULA8, 
2s.; 21, s. 6d. 

6 NICOTIAN A afflnis Vic¬ 
toria, the large trumpet- 
flowered var., Tuberose 
perfume, very fine for con¬ 
servatory or Bitting-room, 
Is. 6d.; 12. 2s. 3d. 

12 COLEUS, most beautiful 
marbled and fringed vars., 
to include Janies Barn- 
shaw, Gunnell’s lovely 
Duchess of Teck, Ac., 2s.; 
6, Is. 3d. 

12 HOLLYHOCKS, splendid 
named, same as exhibited 
by us at the Crystal Palace 
last season, which were bo 
much admired, 18s.; 6, 10s. 
12 SCOTCH FANCY PAN¬ 
SIES, finest edged and 
blotched varieties, 3e.; 24 
5s. 5.1, 

12 VERBENA, finest show 
(Keynes varieties), good 
plants, coming into flower, 
3a. fid. 

12 VERBENAS, bedding, 
scarlet, purple, and white, 
2s. ; 24, 3s. 6d.; grand, ro¬ 
bust plants. 

12 YELLOW PHLOX 
DRUMMONDII. very effec¬ 
tive, new, 2s. 9d. : 6, Is. 6<L 
12 MIMULUS, MUSK Har¬ 
rison!, everybody’s plants, 
2s.: 6,1s. 3d. 

6 splendid tuberous-rooted 
BEGONIAS, very fine 
plants for early bloom, 
4s. 6d. 

6 greenhouse SALVIAS, 
most beautiful varieties, in¬ 
cluding the scented variety 
rutilans, la 6d. 

All carriage paid for cash with order. P.O.O. payable a 
Bedale. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Orange Nureeriea, Bedale. Yorkshire. 


i non non pyrethrum golden 

■MvA/V /) \J\J\J FEATHER, the most useful of all edg¬ 


ing ^antSj^wiU^gTow ^andbeeffective anywhere, 100 flue 


plants, la 6d. : 500, 5a. 6d.j 1,000,8s. • carriage paid.—HARK- 
NESS A SONS, Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


TJAHLIAS ! DAHLIAS ! ! DAHLIAS ! ! ! 

A-f Finest named, show, fancy, Bingle, and pompone varie¬ 
ties for exhibition or garden decoration. Our collections of 
these have been awarded over 250 FIRST PRIZES during the 
past five seasons, including three Firsts Internationals. 
4s. fid. doz.; 24,8s.; 50,14s.; 100,25s. Carriage paid.-HARK- 
NESS A b 6N8. Bedale, Yorkshire._ 


PANSIES.—Seedling Show and Fancy, French 
A- blotched and German striped Pansies for bedding or 
massing, just coming into bloom, will be a blaze of colour all 
summer; 50, 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s., free by parcels post.—HARK¬ 
NESS A SONS, Grange Nurserie s, Bedale, Yorkshi re._ 

HORN FLOW ER 8 (the German National 
Flower).—Ten distinct colours (sky-blue, white, rose, 
purple, blushed, striped, Ac ), moat beautiful In bouquets and 
very fine for bordera. 24, Is. 3d.; 50, 2s.; 100. 3s. fid.; post free. 
—HARKNE SS A SO NS, Ora nge Nursery, Beda le._ 

ASTERS! ASTERS!! In grand variety. 
AA. Truffautt’s Paeony Perfection, Dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
Washington (new), Victoria Improved, and Harkness’ prize 
quilled, in splendid colours. Same strains as supplied for 
many yean p«st, which have been so highly satisfactory: 50, 
2s. 3d ; 100, 3s. 9d.; carriago paid.-HARKNESS and SONS, 
Grange Nurseries, Bedale. 


pERILLA NANKINENSIS.—Distinct & very 

A* ornamental plant, useful for lines and massing in flower 
gardens, leaves dork reddish Mulberry ; 12 plants. Is. 6d.; 24, 
2s. 6d.; free to any address.-HARKNES8 A 8QX3, Bedale. 


Summer-flowering Sljrysaothemams. 

EVERYBODY’S FLOWER. 

Will grow and bloom and stand the winter In the open 
garden. We have 20 distinct varieties In the following 
colours: white, crimson, cream, purple, yellow, red, blush, 
orange, maroon, etc., and will send 12 plants, including 
Madume C. Dosgmnge (the summer flowering Japanese 
variety), for 3s.; 24, 5s. 6d.; post free. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

ORANGE NURSERY, BEDALE_ 


the QUEEN’S GARDENER 

TTAS 130,000 BEDDING PLANTS, all best and 

AA freest blooming kinds, now ready to be sent out; fine 
itrong well-rooted plants ; none to equal them. 

2 Geraniums, Vesuvius and Master Christine, good .. 1 9 

.2 „ double Pink and Wonderful .. ,. 1 9 

2 ,, Mrs. Pollock and Happy Thought.. ..2 0 

2 „ mixed, all kinds.19 

2 „ Vuriegated Flower of 8pring .. ..19 

,2 Fuchsias, double and single, fine plants.16 

2 Chrysanthemums, six pairs Covent Garden kinds .. 1 6 

.2 Coleus, six pairs beautiful plants.16 

2 Tradescantias, variegated, for baskets.2 0 

2 Marguerite, white .10 

2 Salvia patens.2 0 

.2 Lobelia, best blue .0 9 

[2 Maiden-hair Ferns, fine plants .3 6 

2 Dahlias, single. Carter's Ware strain .19 

2 Verbenas, mixed .10 

2 Ageratum, dwarf, blue .0 9 

2 Mesembryanthemum, variegated.10 

2 Heliotrope .10 

2 Ajuga reptans, quite hardy, splendid for edging .. 2 0 

2 Petunias, single striped .10 

2 Calceolarias .10 

2 Alternanthpra.10 

12 Ceutaurea compacta.2 0 

12 Soianum jasm inoidcs.2 6 

12 Tropwolum, fire ball.2 0 

12 Campanula grandiflora. splendid for pot or baskets ..1 6 
Ajll Frek by Post. 

j- DiBBinrs, 

WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 
Q, Haroourt Road, Brookley, Kent. 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER OF THE 

TRUK CACTUS DAHLIA JUAREZII AND 
GLARE OF THE GARDEN. 

Strong plants, 3s. per dozen. 

Constance, the new white CactliM Dahlia, 6s. per dozen. 
The above sent by Parcel Post, 31. dozeu extra. Terms oash 
with order. 

GEO. POULTON, Fountain Nursery. An gel-road, Edmonton. 


rPHE SINGLE DAHLIA is at once the most 
A- fashionable, useful, and easily cultivated flower in 
existence, and will bloom grandly the first season from seed. 
We hold a large Btock, which for splendour and completeness 
is not to be surpassed, and will yield all the rich seifs and 
beautiful combinations of oolour represented in Mauve Queen 
Bose Queen, White Queen, Tyro, Clara, Painted Lady, Union 
Jack, Paragon, Pantaloon, Harlequin, Orangeman, Phoebus, 
Yellow Queen, Ac. 12 good plants of above to pot on for 
l Wops*.!*! W. 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s.: carriage paid. 

3 A SONS. Grange Nursery, Bedale. 


R. W. BEEDELL. 

STRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS A PLANTS 

NOW READY, 

POST FREE, OVER la. 

Catalogues f> ee on application. 

s. d. 

16 seeds Telegraph Cucumber (Boedell’s noted strain).. 10 
12 Fuchsias, single and double (per 100, 6 e.) .. .. 1 * 

12 Ageratums, dwarf blue .1 

12 Musk Harrisoni. 0 

12 new Coleus, 1883 and 1884. 4 

12 older „ „ 2 

12 Geraniums, best named . 3 

12 ,, West Brighton Gem. 4 

12 Heliotrope, light and dark. 1 

12 Me embryanthemmu (per 100, 6 s.) .1 

12 White Lobelias. 

12 Iresinea, any sort .. (per 100, 7s. 

12 Dahlias, single, pot roots ’ “ 

12 „ double „ 

12 Chrysanthemums 
12 Verbenas, mixed colours 
12 Altcmanthera Amoena 
12 Dwarf Yellow Marigolds 
12 Asters, any kind 
12 Ten-Week Stocks 

12 Myrtles, sweet-scented ._ 

12 Best Tuberous Begonias. 6 

12 Zinnia elegans.* 1 

6 Carnations, best named .] 3 

6 New double Petunias. ”2 

6 Abutilons . !. 3 

6 Ivy-leaf Geraniums. , . ] \ 3 

4 Lemon Verbenas . ‘ \ 

4 Maiden-hair Ferns. ” 1 

4 Tropaiolum Ball of Fire . ” \ 

3 Double Petunias, white, purple, and plnlr * j 1 

2 Alpine Edelweiss .. 

1 Nicotians afflnis . ” j 

Any k ind of Seed still supplied. 

THE NURSERIES. WALLINGTON. 

AND AT 74, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 

ASTERS, ASTERSj!—Plants direct from the 

- n ' grower. Betteridge’s Prize Quilled, In 15 varieties, 



Nursery, Chipping Norton, Ojfou, 


EDGE, the Aster 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Why, that all plants sent out by us are guaranteed lo rive 
satisfaction; if not found so, money at once returned. The 
undermentioned plants are all selected from a large number 
of varieties, and will be found the best in each class. 

4 Splendid new Fuchsias, raised by Mr. G. Fry : Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Mrs. Langtry, Mr. Fawcett, and White Unique, 
2a. each; the set, 7a Soe catalogue. 

12 Best single and double Fuchsias, including Mrs. Randle 
and Ethel Fry, the best doublo white, 3a 2d. 

12 ditto, from store pots, well rooted, 8s. 2d. 

60 ditto, from single pots, 10s.; 25, 5a 6d. 

12 Best single Zonal Geraniums, 3a 9cL 
12 Best double ditto. 3s. 9d. 

12 Beet double Ivy-leaf ditto, including Jeanne d’Arc, the 
beat new double white, 4s. 

6 Beautiful Lantanas, la fid. 

12 Lobelia Improved magnifies, grand bedder. la 3d. 

12 ditto White Queen, best white, la 3<L 
6 of George's new Abutilons, 3a 6d 
12 Select ditto, 3a 6d. 

12 Nicotians afflnis, easy to grow, sweet soented, free growing, 
everyone's plant, 2a 4<L 

3 each Musk, Harrison’s Variegated, and Giant, la 2d. 

12 Begoniaa ary tubes from Lung's strain. 3a fid.; large do.. 

4s. fid. 

12 Tropicolum Fireball, scarlet climber. Is. 6d. 

12 Beet named fringed and striped Petunias, 4a 2d. 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, la 2d. and la 8d. 

12 Single Petunia nans compacts, only 6 inches high, free 
flowering, 2a 2d. 

12 ditto, hybridised with the beat double (we anticipate some 
beautiful varieties), 2a 6<L 
12 Ageratums in four best dwarf varieties, la 2d. 

12 Cuttings of the beautiful new single Chrysanthemum, 

12 Choice Chrysanthemums, 3a 2d.; rooted cuttings, 2a. 2d. 

12 Best summer flowering Chrysanthemums, 4a ; rooted cut 
tings, 2s. 2d. 

3 Most distinct Heliotropes, White Lady, President Garfield, 
and Sw&nley Giant, Is. 2d. 

1 Pair of White Clove Carnation, la 2d. 

6 Blue Marguerites, Is. 4d. 

12 Beautiful single Dahlias, dry tubers, 3a fid. 

12 ditto, from seed-pan, ready to pot on, la 6d. 

12 Best double show and fancy, 3a 2d. 

6 Best Pompone Dahlias, Is. 8d. 

All free for cash with order. P.O.O. payable Lo&mpit Vale 
Catalogue free. 


JONES & NORTH, 

HOPE NURSERY, LEWISHAM. 


IF YOU WISH TO EXCEL IN 
HORTICULTURE USE 

DANIELS’ 

EUREKA MANURE, 

or Oonoentrated Essence of Plant Life. 

ODOURLESS, ECONOMICAL, AND 
EFFICIENT. 

In package*, la, 2a 3d., and 4a fid. eaoh, with complete 
directions for use and carriage paid to any a'* J “— 


Evidence oz Quality from Well-known 
Gardeners:— 

From WILLIAM EARLY, Ilford, Nov. 8th—“Your 
EUREKA MANURE proved upon trial an excellent aid to 
pot-grown plants." 

From D. T. FISH, The Gardens, Hardwick, Bury Si. 
Edmunds. Nov. 8th.—" Your EUREKA MANURE has the 
merit of being cleanly, safe, and powerful, and seems con¬ 
siderably to benefit all the plants and crops to wh.ch it was 
applied. 1 ’ 

SOLD ONLY BY 

DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Warehouse, 
NORWICH. 


GEORCE BOYES & GO. 

OTRIKE CUTTINGS NOW in cold frames or 

10 greenhouses for fine autumn and winter blooms Fins 
Btrongcuttings, all colours. Geraniums: Atala (newl.Regelletto, 
Lizzie Brooks, Aurora, Sybol Holden, Rev. Atkinson. Victor 
Lemoine, Mrs. Leavers, Lady Sheffield, Chas. Smith, one of 
each, post free, la P.O. 

HUTTINGS. — Splendid Cuttings, Pelar- 
U goniuras. Highbury Pet, Madame Heine, Glolre de Lille. 
Madame Penrod, Bertie Boyes, Duchess of Edinburgh, Duke 
of Albany, Fantasia, Digby Grand, Duchess of Bedford, oue 
of each, post free. Is. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 10 etrong, well- 

Lf rooted plants, best varieties, all colours, post free. la. P.O. 

COLEUS, 10 strong, well-rooted plants, best 

U varieties, all shades, post free, la P.O. 

T OBELIA, Emperor William, improved, 12 

•LI Btrong, well-root-od plants for Is.; 25 for 2a. 

Catalogue Post Free 1 Stamp. 

WE offer surplus stock of the following 14 

* * new zonal Geraniums, embracing all shades of colour, 
and each one a gem Beatrix, Eraria, Mr*. Gordon, Aida. 
Niobe, Dr. Orton, Circe, Eva, Atala, F. Hughes, Mrs. Strutt, 
Gertrude, Titanio, Olive Garr, any 2 for Is. 6d.; 7. 4s. 6d.; 14, 
8s. All strong, well-rooted plants. Package and carriage 
free. No amateur should miss this collection. 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEIOESTER. 


Digitized b' 


Google 


on nnn CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

UUivvv finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are at 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12a to 24s. per dozen, strong plants ; 
descriptive list on application. —BJOHARD 8M1TH k CO , 
and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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1’Uinta healthy and well-grown ; the choicest varieties are sent 
in the following collections, selected by 

HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

MAIDA VALE, LONDON. 

Quarter, half-doz., or 100 may be had at the same ow rate. 

10,000 CALADIUMS. 

Our magnificent collection, suited for exhibition and decora- 
tion of rooms and dinner tables. The colouring of the leaves 
of this group are of rare and exquisite beauty. 12 varieties, 

M : stronger, 12s.; and to include the gold - ' - 1 -=- 

ties in the collection, 18s. and 21s. per doz 
box; 70 varieties, choice, Ms. 

100 STOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
(young plants), in 50 varieties, 42s.; 

100 varieties, 63s. 

12 Alocasias, 6s., 12s. 

12 choice Ferns, 4s., 6s., 12s. 

12 , Mosses, 4s. 

12 Maiden-hair Ferns for cut¬ 
ting, 9s., 12s. ; smaller, 6s. 

12 Hardy Ferns, 3s., 6s., 9s. 

100 herbaceous plants, 

ALPINES, Ac., in 50 and 100 varieties. 

21s., 30s., 40s. 

!2 Hardy Aquatics (water I 12 Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, 
plants), 9s. j Double Potentillas, &., 9s. 

The/Mowing maybe sent per Parcels Post free. 

12 Fuchsias, first quality, 3s. 
12 choice Pansies and Violas, 


CjHOW and FANCY PANSIES, specially 

281 ^ dor - name, free.— 
HE NRY GODF REY. Btouroridge. 


A NEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, very tine 


rjOLEUS. —12 choicest and most distinct 
^ varieties. Is.; 24 varieties, Is. 9d. Strong, well-rooted 
plants.—HY. GODFREY, Stourbridge^ 


rUCHARIS AMAZONICA, the Church Lily, 

■j- 1 good bulbs, 9s., 12s., and 15s. doz.; extra selected, 18s. 
do z.— HY. GODFREY, Stourbr idg e. _ 

CjINGLE DAHLIAS.—These I have made a 

—„ YttAiciwB, I *7 ®P eciallt y. » nd offer none but the very best and most 

and to include the golden-leaved varie- showy, and include those which have been awarded certificates 
- 10 - — J is. extra for b y the Royal Horticultural and National Dahlia Societies. Stout 

I well hardened plants. Good distinct named sorts, 3e. dozen ; 

selected for exhibition, 4s. dozen, free.—H y. 


12 choice Dracaenas, 6s. to 21 b. 
12 „ Marantas, 6s., 9s. 

12 „ Palms, 6s. to 21s. 

12 „ Abutilous, 6s., 9s. 

12 „ Orchids, for cool or 

warm house, 21s., 42s. 


EY, Stourbridge. 


PJALCEOLARIAS, the very best yellow bedder. 

Strong plants, oarefully packed. Is. 2d. dozen; 7s. 100, 
free.—H y. GODFREY, Stourbridge._ 


Is. 6d„ 8s. 6d. the 100. 

12 Auriculas, 6s. 

13 Ranunculus, choicest strain 
Is. 6<L 


II a iris & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 


■DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

cheap ; from 10 inches to 15 inches high : strong plants, 
will soon bloom ; Isabella Sprunt, Souvenir d'Elise, Marechai 
Niel, Gheahunt Hybrid, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new 
Rose), the five for 2s. 6d., or per dozen 5s., free.—MAIRI8 
k CO., Weston-in-Gordano, BnstoL 


12 choice Gloxinias, 6s., 10s. 6d. 

12 „ Begonias, 6s., 12s. 

12 „ Gesneras, 2s. 6d. 

12 Gladiolus, 4s , 6a 

12 Petunias, choice mixed. 

Is. fid. 

12 Petunias, double fringed 
flowers, 4s. 

12 Achimeues, Is. fid., or 6 
each m 12 sorts, 7s. 

12 Dahlias, exhibition, Pom- 
pone, or single flowered, 3s. 

12 Chrysanthemums, exhibi¬ 
tion, Japanese or summer 
flowering, 3s. 

12 Tree or perpetual flowering 
choice, 6s. 

Pelargoniums in various sections, Is 6d 2s 6d doz (we ' ,V that ^ roWB - one sweet-scented Jasmine Sambac. iwu 
sorts in Catalogue of cheap olfere, sent per post on aDDlica- ' ® e « onll “. coming into flower, one Tradescantia and oue 
tion). ; Lycopodium, both beautifully variegated. The six plants, 

NEW GOLDEN SPERGULA. the most Wutifm I *225*1 64 ■ free.-MAIRlfl and OO., Weston-in- 

carpet beddini 
tc, hai 
quickly. 


^ rom Testimonials .—" Your packet is A 1 ’ — 
i T e l plea8ed wI J h ?? hat 1 haTe had rro “ Mr- Green for tha 
last three years. - Quality beyond expectation."-"Finds 
your plants best suited for an amateur."—"Much better thau 
l got from any other nurseries." 


John Green’s Rooted Guttings, 


NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3d. P.0.0, payable at 

Norwich. Carriage paid for cash with order. 


New Single Chrysanthemums, The Flower of the Year, grent 
vi~’w£* e8 J& the d [ a wine-room vases, 4 distinct vara, 2s. 6d. 
hew White Chrysanthemum, Lady 8elborne; it is certainly 
w ; hlte , variety y°“ ever »w; highly recom¬ 
mended; 2 for Is.; 4 new vara, 2s., including Lady Selborne. 
£ u ? ha i“-—The set of 6, as sent out by Mr. Lye, the 
, Fu 9 h81 Q a , erower, 4s. 6d.: also Mrs. Rundle. is. 
each, Edelvveia, 9d. each; Lord \Volseley, Is. 6d. each 
Monument, is. each; Marvellous, is. each 

Petunias.-My strain of these is, perhaps, the 
best that was ever offered. Twelve 3s.; large flowering 
Petunias, very fine, 12, la Double Petunias, 3, is. 9<L 
Nicotians afflnis, the most exquisite scented flower in culti¬ 
vation, a nval to the Stephanotis, grow either In garden or 
greenhouse. 6d. each; 3, la 3d.; 6, 2s. ; 12 3s 
New Geraniums for pot culture; the set of 12, as sent out by 
Mr. Pearson, the noted Geranium-raiser, 10a 6d.: 6 very 
fine selected varieties. 3s. 

F w r u n 27 J el , tie ® , (Geraniums), Princess Stephanie, la ; 
Wykaerti. Is. 6d.; Golden Jewel, la ; Mrs. Parker, Is. 3d.; 
the set of four, 4s. 


PERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden 

* hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchai 
12 Altern-inthnm in : old( * Hnow flake, and Bix Begonias, with beautifully 

la 6d r o? nth0ra m sort8 - marked leaves, 2a 6d., free.-MAIRIS k CO., Weston in- 

12 choice Salvias, 2s. fid. j ^g^oJBnstoL ___ 

12 Marguerites, white and yel- T'HIi. beautiful Fern, Davallia Novie-Zealandite, 
io °d'i ® d *. „ , 1 ^ two Begonia fuchsioides, one Tradescantia, and one Ly- 

l- ielargonium Henry Ja- copodium, both beautifully variegated ; two Coleus (best ltW2 
coby, deep red, 2s. fid. j varieties;, and oue Maiden-hair Fern, the 8 plants, 2a fid 

12 double Tuberose the Pearl, free, less than half usual price.—MALRIS k CO., Weston-in' 
j Gordano, Bristol. 


ONE FARLEYENSE, the most lovely Fern 

that erows. one Hweet-scented .Timminn ft.-uuhnr- 


SPERGULA. the mort dutiful widen < Sffi&SSL* 1 

-arpet bedding plant for edging and small beds, ribbon lines, I .STvvr t~ a q n i - , - ; — : — - 

P'S, Q J uck sr°wth. form ng a carpet of gold 1 TfEGUNIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair berns.— 
uckly, fid. each, 50 plants 20s., 100 for 30s. JJ Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden hair 


Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden hair 
Ferns, and six Coleus ofjthe best varieties. The twelve 


rtUD A xrrTTXccj rVI 7 - -:-TT-. rerus, anu bix uoieus oi me nest, varieties. The twelve 

I’CiKaMUMo of sterling merit.—50 plants in l )lant8 ’ free - 2®- 6<L—MAIRI8 k CO., Weston-in-Gordano, 

ilL “ 25. 6e.; 12, 3s. ; 12 varieties for winter Bristol.___ 

i T™ NEW IMPATIENS STILT A NT Twn 

„ of CUffc Hall, Ley s Rival, Mrs. Bright. Mrs. King, ; cool Gr 


--right. Mrs. King, 

These are grand additions ; the 
supply the new Fuchsias Presi- 


NEW IMPATIENS SULTANI.—Two 

- - tliese lovely new plants coming into flower, and five 
’ cool Greenhouse h eras, 4 named varieties; the 7 plants free 
for 2a. 6d.—MAIRIS and CO., Weston-iu-Gordano, Bristol. 


.nd J um’ I GRAND DISPLAY of SINGLE DAHLlAST 

; 12 Choice Ringle, 2e «.; cutth^ ^ ^ SCWStfi: 


Harriet Lye, Thomas Kii 
set 4s., Is. each. I can 
dent. Magnum Bonum, and 
12 choice Double, 2 b. 6d. ~ 

half price. _„_, ... 

pORGET-ME-NOT.—The variety here offered ! «gI dan P» 

blooms from May till November: intense blue, verj ‘ 

large truss, thrives beet in a shad 1 * ’ 3 

where nothing else will thrive, 2s. 6 


T7ERBE>f A ^ doze “ : 6 * la -« . ^OTi^^x^^t.^‘i^irvS 

W hKKliiilA, ice riant, Ageratum, Iresme, DIAS, six distinct, 2s. 6d. ; CHRYSANTHEMUMS, twelve 

* Lindeni. CillRll* now lrin.1. v,..„ _ * e nlonHirl inminn^ .ml -- 



miKch^yungphmt. Three plants, la. -2s. 6d. per dozen. 

TLTARG UERITEij, Blue, Yeilow, and White, ______ ^ w , irt0 

TTZ. 38 doze L n ; 6, Is. 9± ; 3, Is. HeliotrojKis six distinct, .s. 3d. ; NICOTIAN A AFFINIS, three. Is. 3d. 

OarteltL white Didy and other choice sorts, 2s. 6.1. dozen ; 6, ARUM LILY, each Is.; HERBACEOUS PHLOXES, twelvi 
in. bd. . 3. Is.— J. JAMES, Florist. South Knighton fine named. 3a.: DOUBLE PYRKTHRTTMK Ann n.mmi 


__ i Knighton. Leicester. 

New and Choice Geraniums and Fuchsias. 


12 Choice double Geraniums for .. 

12 Choice single ditto for .& 

Selected from a grand collection that w/wi awarded a Firat- 
rfv l ^ e ®° uLh London Horticultural Show. 

12 New and choice Fuchsias for ... 4 a 

gr x, nd d doable «; Phenomenal. Ethel Fry, 
Milne Edwards, Mrs. G. Randle, Magnum Bonum, single, &c 
_ S^nt post fruby 

J. PEYTON, CHAMPION’ HILL NURSERY, GROVE 
_ VALE, DULWICH, S.E. 

NEW ROSES FOR 18847 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED) 

ARE NOW ISSUING THEIR 

SPRING CATALOGUE, 

WTiich will be forwarded free on application. It 
comprises a selection of the best 


pots, double and single, 4s. 6d. ; six of Pearsons and 
Lemoine s new, 4s. 6d.; six scented, 2s. 3d.: FERNS, six 
beautiful Maidenhairs and choice kinds, 3s. 3u.: SALVIAS, 

. ... Is. 3d.; 

-. —ju is. , urjivDav/iiwuo rnLUAr.3, twelve 

fine named. 3s.; DOUBLE PYRETHRUM8, fine named, 
twelve, 6s. ; PANSIES, show and fancy, finest named, 
twelve, 3s. 6d. (my collection of Pansies is the finest in the 
south of England); VIOLAS, twelve Blue King or Freedom, 
Is. 6d.; twelve, in six sorts, Is. 6d.; POLYANi’HUSj twelve 


A, six. 2s.; SCH1ZOSTYLIS COCCINEA, twelve, 
2a .; ROOK PLANTS, twelve strong tufts, 3s. fid.; BEDDING 
PLANTS, Asters, Stocks, Dianthus Diadematus and Hedde- 
wigii, Blue Lobelia, Golden Feather, Everlastings, 7d. dozen. 
Catalogue free. 

K. W. BEACHEY, Kingakerewell, Devonshire. 


STB 

English & French Roses, 

A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE 

Zrv&f&L'SSt" spring planting; aim 

CLEMATIS, Bedding and Herbaceous Plants. 


Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Co., Ld., 

KING'S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


CO- beg to anoounce I gmMggagTg SgLgcSSS! 1 "- 


,lth P»rt»culura. *o.-st John-nS" 


Won»»«r. 


DEACHEY’S FLOWER SEEDS, for present 

~ sowing in open garden.—ANTIRRHINUM, finest 3d., 
Cd.: AQUILEGLA, finest named, including yellow, 6d_ ; 
DOUBLE AQUILEGIA, choice, 3d., fid. : CANTERBURY 
BELLS, finest double and Biugle mixed, 3d., 6d. ; CAM¬ 
PANULA CALYCANTHEMA, 3d., fid.: CARNATION, 
choice, double Continental, Is.; FOXGLOVE, I very's beauti¬ 
ful spotted, 3d., 6d. ; PANSY, show and fancy, from my 
grand collection, unequalled, Is., 2s. 6d.: PENTSTEMON, 
1 lean’s superb, fid., Is.; POLYANTHUS, from my grand 
giant strain, white, yellow, fancy, laced, separate or mixed, 
fid. and Is. • STOCK, Brompton or Quocn. 3d. and 6d; 
SWEET WILLIAM, finest auricula-eyed, 3d.; VIOLA, white, 
yellow, blue, crimson, separate or mixed, fid. and Is.; WALD 
FLOWER, finest imported double, fid. and 1 b. ; single dark 
brown blood red or yellow, 3d. and 6d.; choicest GREEN¬ 
HOUSE CALCEOLARIA, splendidly Btriped and spotted, 
2s. 6d.; CINERARIA, all saved from grand named varieties, 
2 b. 6d. Catalogue. 

R . W. BE ACHEY, Kingskers wel l, Devonshire. 

PRIZE PANSIES, 4s. dozen. Fine Bedding 

Pansies, 2 b. 6d. dozen; 12s. per 100, carriage free.—H. 
BCHMELZER and CO., 71, ’Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

PRIZE ASTERS and STOCKS, in separate 

colours, 5s. per 100; Is. per doz. ; mixed, 4s. per 100. 
Bedding Plants, kc. List on application —H. 8CHMELZKR 
k CO., 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

OS. 6d. DOZEN, CHRISTMAS ROSES, pure 

white, 15s. per 100; strong fresh plants; largest flower¬ 
ing, pure white, 3s. 6d. dozen; 18s. per 100. Heinemann's 
sple ” ' * . “ 


12 Bingle Dahlias, the very 
best named varieties, fia. 

6 single Dahlias, 3s. 

6 mixed single Dahlias, Is 6d 
3 white Queen, 2a. 

1 scarlet Cactus Dahlia, 9d. 

1 white Cactus Dahlia, 9d. 

1 Dahlia, Glare of the 
Garden (small Cactus-like 
blooms), 9<L ; 3, 2s. 

1 double Floret Dahlia, 9d. 

6 show and fancy Dahlias. 
2s. 3d. 


6 Pompone or 
Dahlias, 2s. 3d. 


J pretty white 
Dahlias, Is. 6d. 


bouquet 

Pompone 


6 exhibition Fuchsias, 2s. 6d. 

6 decorative Fuchsioa, Is. 6tL 
3 Fuchsia procumbena, Is. 

3 Baby Fuchsias, Is. 

6 large-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, Is. 6d. 

6 Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. 6d. 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. fid. 

6 early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, Is. 6d. 

6 splendid Gloxinias, 2s. 3d. 

6 tuberous Begonias, 2s. 3d. 

3 perpetualBegonias, Is. 6d. 

6 splendid new Coleus, in¬ 
cluding some of King’s, 3s. 

6 very choice Coleus, la. 3d. 

3 named Heliotropes, 1 b. 6d. 

12 Heliotropes (common), 2s.; 

6, Is. 3d. 

12 Sunflowers, 2s. 

12 Asters, 6d. 

12 Stocks, 6d. 

12 Zinnias, 6d. 

12 Dianthus, 6d. 

6 double Petunias, 3s. 6d. ; 

3, Is. 9d. 

12 Verbenas, separate colours 
or mixed. Is. 6d. 

2 Veronicas (different), Is. 

12 Lobelia fulgens, 5s., each 6d 
Unrooted cuttings.—Collections of unrooted cuttings for 
greenhouse. No. 1, containing 100 cuttings in great variety 
many new, 10s.; No. 2, half of No. 1, 5s.; No. 3, half of No. 
2, 2s. 6*1.; all correctly named. 

100 mixed, unrooted, and unnamed, but all good, 6s. ; 50, 
, 25, Is. b(L 

Vegetable novelty, new Tomato, King Humbert, very early, 
handsome fruit, and delicious flavours. Compared by the 
raiser to on Apple of fine quality. Plants, Is. each. 


3 Abutilons, Is. 

3 Artillery Plants, Is. 

6 variegated Geraniums, 2 b. 

12 scarlet Vesuvius, 2s. 

12 white Vesuvius, 2s. 

3 Distinction, Is. 

12 Christine Pink, 2s. 

12 double Vesuvius, 2s. 

12 Gold-leaf, 2s. 6d. 

12 Bronze, 2s. 6d. 

12 mixed, 2s. 

6 Scented-leaf, 2s. 

6 Ivy-leaf, 28. 

6 Ivy-leaf, very select, 2s. 6<l. 

12 Calceolarias, Golden Gem. 
28 . 

4 white Paris Daisies, Is. 

3 yellow' Paris Daisies, Is. 

2 Halleri major, large white 
Paris Daisy, Is. 

2 blue Paris Daisies (Aga- 
thea), Is. 

6 herbaceous Phlox, 2s. 3d. 

6 Salvias, all different, 3s. 

6 show and fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums, 2b. 

6 regal or fringed ditto, 4s. 

2 scarlet Musk, Is. 

12 Lobelia Emperor William, 
Is. 6iL, the best bluo.- 

12 Lobelia, white, Is. 6fL 

2 Anemonejaponica alba, Is. 

3 old crimson Clove Carna¬ 
tions. 2s. 

6 double white Rockets, 2s. 

6 double purple Rockets. 2s. 

12 single Pyrethrums, 2s. 6ri.; 
strong clumps, 6d. each. 
These are very great 
favourites. 

12 Violets, The Czar, 3s. Now 
is the time to plant. 

12 Violets, Marie Louise, 4s. 

12 Pansies, Magpie, 2a. fid. 

12 Pansies, Blue Kins, 2s. fid. 

12 Punsies, Great Eastern, 
2s. 6<L 

12 Pansies, in four varieties, 
2 h. 6d. 


BN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

The Largest Stock in the Trade. 

ALL WHO REQUIRE 

FERNS AND SELAGINELLAS 

Should w-rite for our Catalogue of over 1,000 Speoles 
and varieties; also for our Special Offer, No. 40, both 
of which may be had free on application. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Price Is., the best ever published, contains much valuable 
information, with copious “ Hints on Fern Culture.” 


Digitized b) 


Google 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER^ 

Oi DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieti<w, 

, * /. orl a-6d., larger plants 6<L extra with separate cultural 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grows 

___ffrt in, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden-hair 

D A HLIAS.-Si n g le and doable stock roots for I 

dozen -“-f ■ b JONES, Ashbrook, Church I limtnictiour, 1 b. per dozetL All recurcly packed in atrour 
Str^qn, B^op, ■ bo*. port free.-JAMES OGILVIE, Parnrt»V>« ^ 

Original from 

PENN STATE 







GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[May 24, 1884. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

For the Greenhouse or Conservatory* 


A Catalogue of many hundreds of the finest Tuberous and 
other Begonias. Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Pelar- 

C ums, Fuchsias, Abutllons, Lantanas. Salvias, Coleus, 
for two stamps. The finest varieties raised by English 
and Continental florists are annually added. 

BEGONIAS, Tuberous. Our house of these lost summer was 
the admiration of hundreds of visitors. The large flowers, 
brilliant and varied colours, and great number of large, 
well-grown plants all in bloom, produced an effect equalled 
by few, if any, collections in the Kingdom. Twelve varieties 
to ame, 4s., 6s . 9s., 12s., 18s. Our prices for the various 
sorts are very’ low. Begonias, evergreen kinds, 4s. per 
dozen to name.-WM. CLIBRAN 4t SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. _ ., , .... 

PELARGONIUMS (show, fancy, or French), splendidly 
grown; clean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6s. 

FUdH8Lf8 r (doubfe and single).-As we buy the best varieties 
from all raisers every year, we muBt have the best sorts 
procurable. Purchasers cannot buy better kinds. Many 
inferior sorts have been discarded. Twelve vara., 3sj 
25 varw, 5s. 6<L; 50 vare., 10s.; 100 vars., 17 s. 6<L ; 100 in 20 

ABUtYlON 8, LANTANAS, 8ALVIAB.-Beautiful Abuti- 
lons, 3«. per doz. • showy Lantanas, 2s. 6d. per dor.; Salvias, 
2s. 6<L per doz.: Tropieolums, 2s. 6d. per dozen, double and 
single.—WM. CLIBRAN k SON. Altrincham. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS (larce flowered), POMPONES, 
JAPANESE GARDEN VARIETIES, &c.-Our collection 
was carefully gone through last year, and inferior varieties 
discarded. Any sorts now offered may be ordered safely, 
all being good. The Japanese varieties have been greatly 
improved of late. Well-rooted plants in pots. Large- 
flowered Pompone or Anemone varieties (our selection), 
12 for 2s. 6d.; 25 sorts. 4s. 6tL; 50 vara., 8s.; 100 vare., 15s. 
Garden Pompones, beautiful for summer bloom, 3s. 6d. per 
dozen; Japanese, 4s. per doz.—WM. CLIBRAN k SON, 
Altrincham. 

GERANIUMS for POT CULTURE. —What plant can an 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shades, so freely, 
so continuously, be grown bo easily, and be so free from 
insect pests as Geraniums? A house here nearly all the 
year through is a blaze of colour, with huge trusses of 
splendid large flowers. We have one of the finest collec¬ 
tions, with the best old and new kinds, and can supply 12 
sorts single Geraniums to name for 4s. or 6s.; 25 for 7s. 6d. 
or 11s.; 50 for 12s. 6d. or 20s. Double and Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums in all the most beautiful kinds same prices. We 
offer a nice collection of Geraniums of ail classes: Double, 
Ivy-leaf, single, tricolour, bicolour, and silver variegated 
sorts ; 50 plants for 21s. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nursery. Altrincham. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

In about 2,000 of the finest species and varieties of the best 
kinds for garden decoration. All lovely, some fragrant; may 
be grown without a greenhouse; will bloom this year; ail 
named sorts of proved merit. Catalogue with all particulars 
for two stamps. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.-Many thousands well- 
rooted plants, last autumn layers, of the beautiful Show, 
Self, and Clove varieties, all named. Lovely fragrant 
flowers of rich and distinct colours. Seifs, Flakes, Bizarres, 
some broadly edged, others slightly pencilled, all lovely, 
fragrant, and useful in bouquets or gardens. 8how varie¬ 
ties, 12s. per dozen pairs; 7s. per dozen plants; Self and 
Clove varieties, 9s. per dozen naira ; 5s. per dozen plants. 
HOLLYHOCK SEEDLINGS from one of the best Btrains 
procurable, healthy, good plants, distinct and varied 
colours, showing noble spikes of lovely double flowers, 
amongst shrubs or as a background for a border, 4s. doz.; 
25 for 7s.-WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Oldfield Nureery, 
Altrincham. 

PYRETHRUMS, POTENTILLAS, DELPHINIUM8.-A 
trio of the finest border plants known, all colours, bright, 
distinct, showy, blooming freely, useful for cutting, grand 
for the garden, easily grown. Lovers of flowers only need 
to know them more to grow them in quantity. The finest 
sorts Pyrethrums, 5s. dozen ; Potentillas, 5s. dozen ; Delphi¬ 
niums, 7s. 6d. dozen • 12 of each, 15s. 

PHLOXES, PENTSTEMONB, PANSIES-The gay and 
hardy Phlox, with its lovely flowers and fine spikes, strong 
two year clumps, 4s. 6d. dozen: smaller, 3s. dozen. The 
beantiful Pentstemon with its Gloxinia-like flowers, white, 

f ink, crimson, scarlet, purple. 3s. 6d. dozen. The charming 
'ansy, lovely in all its varieties, show sorts, 3s. dozen ; fancy 
varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; or 48 plants and clumps, 12 of each 
for 13s. 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS-The finest 
kinds for the border or the rock garden. We offer (ns may 
be seen from the catalogue) about 750 of the finest sorts, 
our aim being to discard the weedy and grow the fine 
varieties. We can offer suitable sorts for hot, cold, dry, 
damp, sunny, or shady positions. Various varieties, bloom¬ 
ing nlmost every month in the year, interesting and in¬ 
structive to the student from the diversity of form, kc., and 
equally desirable to the lover of a gay garden for their 
beauty. 12 varieties, 4s.; 25 for 8s. 6<f ; 50 for 17s. 6d.; 100 
varieties, 31s. 6d.; all named, distinct and fine. For other 
collections and other plants see Catalogue, free for two 
stamps. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN 8l SON, 

Oldfield Nursery* 

ALTBINCHAM. 


QTOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

O STOVE AND GREENHOUSE FERN8 —Five large 
houses and various frames in our nursery contain a fine col¬ 
lection of the most useful and showy plants in cultivation of 
these classes. Catalogues free for two stamps. 12 fine green¬ 
house plants, 6s and 9s.; 12 fine greenhouse ferns, 6s. and 9s ; 
12 fine Btove plants, 6s , 9s., 12a.; 12 fine stove ferns, 6s., 9s. 
These are exceptionally good value, equal to what are gene¬ 
rally bought at double the prices.—WM. CLIBRAN k SON, 
Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


TJAHLIAS, SHOW ; Dahlias, Fancy ; Dahlias, 

Bouquet; Dahlias, Bedding; Dahlias, Single.—The 
finest varieties of all raisers, plants all to name, thousands of 
roots and plants in stock, prices low. What lovely exhibition 
or garden flowers these are, and how useful the bouquet and 
single kinds for cutting. So easily grown ; indispensable for 
a gay garden in autumn. Catalcguos free for two stamps. 
Show, Fancy, Bedding, or Bouquet varieties, 3s. dozen; 50 
for 11s.; 100 for 20s - our selection. 8ingle Dahlias, 4s. per 
dozen,-WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Altrincham. 



Every article in this column is delivered Carriage Free, 
most carefully packed, for Cash with order. Every day toe 
receive new from all parts of the kingdom that our plants 
have arrived safe and have given complete satisfaction- 
Remittances vtr Tostal Order; small sums in threepenny 
stamps. 


THE BEST DAHLIAS. 


6 finest Bhow varieties, 2s. 

12. 3s. 6d. 

6 beautiful fancies, 2s. 

12 ,. .. 3s. 6d. 

6 Pompones, so useful for 
cutting, 2s. ; 12 for 3s. 6d. 

6 finest named singles for 2s. 


12 superb seedlings from 
grandest named kinds, 
&. 6d 

A collection of 25 named 
Dahlias from all section 
for 6s. 6d. Will make 
grand display. 


PLANTS FOR FLOWER GARDENS. 

100 Lobelia compacts, 10s. 

llus, 2 


6 summer Chrysanthemums, 
very choice, named. Is. 6d. 

6 white Marguerites, 2s., 
very good plants. 

6 herbaceous Phlox, 2s. 3d. 

6 double Pyrethrums, 2 r. 9d. 

6 single Pyrethrums, 2s. 6d. 

Above three are grand, hardy 
plants. 

6 Leviathan Sunflowers, Is. 

6 Carnations, border, Is. 9d. 

6 Heliotropes, Is. 

12 fancy Pansies, named, 
extra choice. 3s. 

12 Violas. 6 kinds, Is. 6<l 

1 black Dahlia, 9d. 

12 Lobelia compacta, Is. 3d. 


12 bonier Mimulus, 2a. 

6 Potentillas, named, superb 
hardy plants, 3s. 

1 Fair Maids of France, 9d. 

20 prize French Marigolds, 
Is. 6d. 

12 white Pinks, 2s. 

12 Rock Plants, named, 3s. 

1 giant Castor Oil plant, 
grows 15 feet high, Is. 

1 dwarf Castor Oil plant, 9d. 

12 mixed Verbenas, 2s. 

20 Helichrysums, everlasting, 
Is. 

1 variegated Maize, 6d. 

2 white Pompone Dahlias, Is 


COLEUS AND FUCHSIAS. 


6 new Fuchsias, of 1883, very 
choice, for 3s. 9d. 

6 new Fuchsias, of 1882, 2s. 
12 Fuchsias, from general list, 
single and double, 2s. 6d. 
25 named Fuchsias, 4s. 6d. 


12 Coleus, the best kinds in 
existence, extra, for 3s. 

12 ordinary Coleus, 2s. 

6 splendid variegated Fuch¬ 
sias, named, choice. Is. 9d. 
25 named Coleus, 4s. 6d. 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 


6 Abutilous, named, 2s. 6d 

1 basket Abutilon, 6d. 

3 Begonias, evergreen, per¬ 
petual flowering, fine, Is. 3d 

6 Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. 6d. 

6 Incurvod Chrysanthemums, 
Is. 6d. 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. 6d. 

6 Anemone flowered Chry¬ 
santhemums, Is. 6d. 

6 Rcflexed Chrysanthemums, 
Is. 6d. 

25 Chrysanthemums, embrac¬ 
ing all sections, for 5s. 

Our Chrysanthemums are all 
established plants, not 
merely rooted cuttings. 

3 new single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, very rare, named, 
2s. 6d. 

6 named Heliotropes, Is. 6d. 

3 new double Mimulus, very 
fine, Is. 6d. 

6 mixed Mimulus, Is. 

6 double Petunias, 3s. 

6 single Petunias, from fine 
strain, Is. 6d. 

1 basket Fuchsia, 4d. 

1 Isolepis gracilis, 4d. 

1 Hoya carnosa. SkL 

1 Hoya bella, 9d. 

1 Ficus repens, clings to 
brickwork, climber, 6d. 

1 blue Passion-flower, 4d. 

3 Ornamental Begonias, very 
fine foliage. Is. 6d. 

1 Kalosanthes coccinea, 6d. 

1 Cvperus (for tables). Is. 

2 Nicotiana affinis, Is. 

1 Panicum variegata for 
baskets, 4<L 


1 Pedlar's Basket, 4<L 
1 Geranium, Freak of Nature 
6d. 

6 named Acacias, choice, and 
very sweetly scented, 2s. Gd. 
6 Zonal Pelargoniums. Is. 9d. 
12 „ „ 3s. 

6 double Geraniums, Is. 9d. 
12 .. „ 3s. 

1 Niphetos, new white Gera¬ 
nium, fine, 9d. 

6 scented Geraniums, foliage 
for bouquets, 2s. 6d. 

12 do. do. 4s. 

6 Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 2s. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. 6d. 

6 Greenhouse Mosses, 2s. 6d. 

2 large Maiden-hair Ferns, 
for 8-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 

6 Marguerites, six kinds, 2s. 
1 new Giant Musk, 9<L 
1 variegated Musk, 4d. 

1 new red Musk. 9<L 

2 Harrison's Musk, 6d. 

1 new Tropaeolum, fine "Sen¬ 
sation,” each Is. 6d. 

1 double Tropaeolum, 6d. 

1 Tropaeolum Meteor, bril¬ 
liant scarlet, 6d. 

1 Grcvillea robusta, 4d. 

1 Nertcra depressa, 6d. 

1 Rare-scented Coleus, 9d. 

2 Double White Petunia, Gd. 
1 Artillery Plant, 6d. 

12 Primula sinensis, Is. 9d. 

12 herbaceous Calceolaria, 
Is. 6d. 

'12 Cineraria, Is. 6d. 
l 6 „ now pure white, 

' Is. 6d. 

6 Primula sinensis alba. Is. 

1 Tradoscantia variegata, 4d. 
1 Kalosanthes jasminea, 
Bouvardia-Iike flower, 4<L 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

Calceolaria, herbaceous, 6d. 
Cyclamen, fine, Gd. 
Wallflower, double, 6d. 

,. Harbinger, 3d. 
Snapdragon, fine, 3d. 


Primula, choice, mixed, 6d. 

„ alba, 6d. 

Cineraria, finest, 6d. 
Polyanthus, extra, 6d. 
PanBy, finest, 6d. 
Hollyhock, prize, 6d. 


Balsam, 6d. 


CATALOGUE of oar Specialities in Plants 
and Flowers now ready and post-free on 
application. 
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JAMES L00MES’ 

NEW LIST OF PLANTS 

N..w ready. Carefully packed, post free. 
GREVILLEA ROBUSTA.-One of the Pettiest and most 
durable table plants in cultivation. Fern-like, 8d. each. 3 

f °CA8TOR OIL PLANTS (8 varieties). 4 for Is. 3d. 
PETUNIAS. Choice. Carter's strain, 2s. per doz. 

8TOCK8, ten-week, finest imported large flowering, 24 for 

^Asters?"G erman, Chinese, Victoria, Bettridge's, Ac., 24 

*°PHLOX ^DRUMMONDII.—From Imported seed, m.’X.’d 

^YEGETABLE’MA^^<DVPiANTS.—Mware'scream^i for 
Is. 2d. [Custard Mai row same price. 

HONESTY, 6 plants for Is. 2d. 

COTTON Sea Island and Georgia, for groenhouseor windov 

°MdIk IlaSrISOSI. « for U, 12 (or M. „ , 

CORONILLA GLAUCA, BEGONIA RUCKERI, and 

BEGONIA PARVIFLORA, 3d. each 
PASSION FLOWERS, good plants, blue, 9d_ each, 2 for 

lB EUPATORIUM RIPARIUM, 3 for la , _ f . 

NICOTIANA AFFINIS. Scented Tobacco plant. 3 for la 
SALVIAS—Heeri, dulcia, splendens, angustifolia, sc.. 3 

"^iSfGUERITES (Paris Daisies). white, 13 for la 
BALSAMS, Camelia and Rose flowered, from a select strain. 

8 ARTILLERY PLANTS, 3 for la ; these make splendid 

U AcfcL?Julibrissin (8llk tr ef’^m-like, 3 for Is. 3d 
TOMATOE8, large red (good) 20 for Is., 50 for 2a 
CANNA8, 9 varieties for 3s„ 2 var . la 
TRADEh6aNTIA (2 varieties), 4 for la 
BRYOPHYLLUM CALYCINUM.-Interesting plant : a 
leaf suspended in the air will produce young plants, la each 
Thick ornamental foliage. , . . M - 

VIOLET8 (The Czar), extra strong plants Is 9d. per doz . 

th FUCH8IA^.^A f ^grand collection of 100 sin jie and double 
varieties. My selection 2a per doz. 12 good varieties, without 

nS CHRYSANTHEMUMS. including the choicest exhibition 
varieties. 2s. per doz. ; well-rooted plants for pots or garden. 
Amateurs will be satisfied with my selection 

PHLOX. Perennial, strong rooted, hi variety from a care 
fully selected collection, all colours, 3s. per doz., 6 for la 9d 

These are most excellent for cut bloom._ . 

COLEUS (80 varieties), now ready, good plants of my well- 
known A 1 varieties, which for colour and habit are unsur- 

P ^GHSRANfuklsTf'or the conservatory or window, 6 varieties, 

gt DA.HLIAS 3 *siSgle and double varieties, from an unsurpassed 
strain of true florists’ flowers, similar to those sent out last 

y C VE RO NIC A S ALI CIFO LI A, beautiful greenhouse variety, 

3 LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA, greenhouse shrub, winter 

fl °DIPLACUS r CALIFORN1CUS. greenhouse shrub, 3for Is 
AMARANTHUS SALICIFOLIUS and CAUDATUfc*, 4 
for 18 ... * 

CAPSICUM, long red, 6 for la 

R IVINA HU MILLS, beautiful greenhouse plant, with 
currant-like red berries, most graceful. 6d. each. 

CRA88ULA COCCINEA, 3 for Is. 

6 MIMULUS, Quocn’s Prize (Carter’s), very beautiful, large 
flowered, 3 for la , . , , _ 

VERBENAS, red. white, and blue. 4 of each colour 2* 
LOBELIA BLUE STONE, large plants, 12 for la. 6d_ ; 

smaller, 18 for Is. _ , . , . 

LOBELIA PUMILA MAGNIFICA (same price). 

LOBELIA PUMILA MAGNIFICA INGRAMI. the New 
White from cuttings. This is the best White Lobelia out. 
Certificate R.H.8. 12 plants from cuttings 3a 

DIANTHU8 HEDDEWIGI and DLANTHUS HELDDE- 
WIGI-DIADEMATU8,12for Is. 

GOLDEN FEATHER, fit for edging. 24 for la 6d. 
EVERLA8TING8.—Rhodanthc. Hellchrysum, Acrodinuni 
24 for Is.; " Fireball" Helichrysum, 12 for 9<L 
MARIGOLD8, French, choice, 12 for 9d. 

ICE PLANT, 12 for Is., 24 for la 6d. „ 

TROPAlOLlfM GRANDIFLORA "BRILLIANT and 
TROPAEOLUM CANARIENSI8, good plants, 6 for 9«L 
SIX SHILLINGSWORTH of the above sent on 
receipt of5s.; THIRTEEN SHILL IN GS- 
WORTH for 10s. 

No order under Is. can be executed. 

JAMES LOOMES, f.r.h.8.. 

The Nurseries, Whittlesey, near Peter boro'. 


G ASHENDEN & SONS offer their cheap 

• boxes of plants, containing 60 Geraniums, various 
colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf; 20 Bine L)beli:i. 10 
Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Heliotropes, for 5a, 
or 60 for 2s. 6d. Post free 6d. and 9d. extra. P.O.O. with 
order. The above collections gave great satisfaction]:*** year, 
we reoeiving numerous testimonials.—Bat and Ball Nursery. 
Gravesend. 


BELGIAN PANSIES. — Always take first 

D prize, 2s. 6d. per dozen, free. Seed, large p^keta. ls.- 
RICHARb MANN, Howden Dyke, Howden, E. Yorks. 


PANSIES, Show and Fancy.—Finest exhibi- 
JL tion sorts from 4 b. per dozen. Pinks, finest laced flowenc 
4s. per dozen. Catalogue free. Testimonial from Wm 
Walters, Esq., Burton-on-Trent, dated 3rd May, 1884 :— The 
Pansies came to hand quite safely, and in excellent order 
after so long a journey, thanks to your careful packing and 
the marvellous quickness of transit by the parcels past. In 
fact, the plants were as fresh in every way as if only jui=t 
lifted. Thanks for your liberal selection, and the good pro- 
irtlon of now varieties.”—WM. PAUL and SON, Florist*. 
N.B 


portu 

PaiBli 


Paisley, N.B.__ 

BEGONIAS, tuberous-rooted, strong little 
-D plants, handsome varieties. 12 for 3s., free.— C. CURTOIS. 
Brothertoft, Boston . Lincolns hire. _ 

DUTTON’S CLUSTER CUCUMBER riant*. 

O 8d each; Tomato Plants, 3d. each. 2s. per doz 
Asters. 8tockB, Everlastings, Nicotiana, Pyrethrum. Phlox, 
Ice Plant, Cyanus (Cornflower) Minor. Marigold. Cd. per 
doz.; Lobelia. Verbena. Coleus, Petunia. Single Dahlia*. 
Ageratums, Is. 6d. per doz.; Gladiolus Bulbs, 8d. per doz. : 
Roffea Grass. Is. per lb. ; Tobacco Paper, Is per lb. • ?pl«*ndid 
large roots Carnation, 4s. per doz. All post paid.— SAMULT 
B. CROSS, Pensby Nursery. Borough Road, Birkenhead ffl" 
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surface ; if they are permitted to run down the 
growth becomes gross, and they either do not 
produoe blossoms, or else the blossoms are im¬ 
perfect and fail to set. Whenever anything of 
this nature occurs the trees should be lifted and 
replanted in autumn. Cherries may be grown 
in pots, and the remarks I have made about 
Plum culture in pots are equally applicable to 
Cherries, and it is a most interesting way of 
growing them, keeping the trees under the 
shelter of a glass roof till the spring frosts are 
past, and then plunging them out, or a part of 
them, in a sheltered corner in the open air. It 
will, of course, be understood that trees in pots 
when plunged out of doors must be supplied 
during dry weather with water; and it may 
sometimes happen that such trees will require 
: water even in a showery time. I have known 
| cases in which potted trees when plunged out- 


hand, there is a decided advantage sometimes in 
having a tree or two in different aspects, as the 
May Duke in a sunny position will ripen its fruit 
a few days earlier than in a less favourable one, 
while north aspects may be utilized for retard¬ 
ing purposes. This is, however, a question that 
proprietors of gardens can decide for themselves. 

I merely throw out the hint because I have met 
with cases in which a dish of Cherries a few days 
earlier or later, as the case may be, was appre¬ 
ciated. To prolong the season of any particular 
fruit is sometimes looked upon as a test of skill, 
though it is often tke result of mere accident. 
If I had a wall to plant with Cherries, and 
could take my own course, I should plant the 
best maidens I could get 7 feet apart, and 
should train them as palmettes, allowing seven 
branches to each tree, laying a young branch at 
intervals between the main ones. JSuch a 
system covers the wall much quicker 
than any other. Of course time would 
be gained if young trees, started in 
the nursery as horizontals, could be 
i T v ^ obtained, but they cannot always be 
"- c- ‘ bought. The advantage of buying 

maidens is they cost less money, and 
one can adopt any system of training 

^- one likes. There is, perhaps, less 

^ necessity for laying in young wood 

-in the case of Cherries (always ex- 

' cepting the Morello) than in that 

\ of other fruit trees, as Cherries bear 
so freely and well on spurs. But the 
\ fault belonging to the large old trees, 
with which one sometimes meets, is 
(especially if they are growing on 
heavy soil that has received but Tittle 
preparation) the centre in the course 
of time ceases to bear, and many 
feet of wall become virtually barren. 
With a good broad border well pre¬ 
pared, warm, and dry, this, how¬ 
ever, will not soon happen. I feel 
that the right course to adopt on 
indifferent soils, or in places w’here 
> the expense of border-making cannot 

be allowed, is to plant the trees 
( closer together than is usually done, 

j and keep the roots near the surface. 

) Trees with their roots near the sur- 

) face do not make gross shoots, w’hich, 

when cut back, are converted into 
large ugly spurs that are often flower¬ 
less ; or, if a few blooms appear they 
do not set properly, and consequently 
fall off without ripening. Those 
who have such trees on their walls 
must of course do the best they can 
with them, and that is to cut out 
every alternate branch and fill the 
spaces thus left vacant with young 
\ wood as soon as possible, avoiding 

^ \ overcrowding. In this way barren 

trees may be made fertile. The 
summer management of the Cherry 
in a trained condition on walls con- 


CULTURE OF CHERRIES. 

Cherry Orchards. — The Kentish Cherry 
orchards, w’hen in bloom in spring, are a pleasant 
sight, and in favourable seasons, when the 
branches of the trees are borne down with fruit 
in August, their appearance, at least to the 
owners, iB pleasanter still. Cherries, like all 
other fruits in our climate, have to contend with 
cold, ungenial springs, and whoever plants a 
Cherry orchard, even in the Maidstone district 
and other favourite parts of Kent, should care¬ 
fully select and prepare the site for it. Cherries 
must have a situation free from stagnant mois¬ 
ture. The best position for a plantation of them 
is on the side of a gentle declivity above the 
range of cold fogs. Cherries will thrive well in 
a stony soil if it be fertile; I do 
not mean gravelly soil, but land 
which contains a goodly number of 
boulders, having a smooth, water- 
worn appearance. I hare noticed 
such boulders lying on the top of the 
land in some parts of Kent and else¬ 
where. The necessity for trenching 
the land as deep as it will bear has 
been referred to elsewhere, and is an 
essential condition for all fruit trees. 
Two-year-old trees, that is those 

which have been once cut back, are 
the best to plant, though older trees 
may move safely if they have been 
frequently transplanted. It is im¬ 
portant for a Cherry orchard to be 
sheltered from the quarter whence 
come the coldest winds. Plantations 
of deciduous trees form excellent . 

shelter, and should be planted, if A 

possible, a year or two before the fit 

fruit trees are planted ; then by the 
time the trees come into bearing the JH 

shelter will be high enough to render jj||| 
good service. Avoid in all cases 
deep planting, and stake or secure 
the trees from wind-waving as soon WM 
as planting is finished, and take care 
in tying the trees that something soft ^ 

comes between the bark and the tie. 

A piece of old sacking tw’O or three 
folds thick is lasting, and answers 
the purpose very well. The trees 
must be headed down, in proportion 
to their strength, the spring after 
planting. The distance at which 
Cherry trees should be planted apart 
must depend in some measure upon 
the character of the soil and the 
varieties planted. I have known 
trees of the Waterloo variety that 
would have been crowded at 30ft. 
apart, but the Bigarreau on the same 
soil was none too thick at 15ft. apart. 

The best plan is to plant thick 
enough and thin out afterwards, 


Cherry Belle de Montreuil (natural size). 


giving the most fertile and best trees 

the most room. Cherry orchards are best laid 

down in grass after the first three or four 


years. 

Bcsh Cherries may be planted where space 
cannot be found for larger trees, but they will 
require lifting or root-pruning occasionally to 
keep them in a fruitful condition. The May 
Duke, Late Duke, and Morello do well on the 
Mahaleb, and require less lifting and root-prun¬ 
ing than some other kinds. The trees may be 
planted in beds or borders about 5 feet or 6 feet 
apart, w'here some temporary shelter could be 


erected on the windward side, projecting over 
the tre©3 2 feet or 3 feet like a ooping to keep 
the blossoms safe in spring. It is not often the 
Morello is planted except against a wall, but 
though it does well in such positions, and may 
be used to fill up blanks anywhere, yet it is also 
a profitable Cherry to plant either as a dwarf on 
the Mahaleb, or as a standard treo in any posi¬ 
tion. The great object to keep in view in the 
case of dwarf Cherries, especially in rather 
strong soils, is to keep, their roots near the 
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side were neglected because gentle show'ers fell 
frequently, and the person in charge took it for 
granted, without troubling to examine them, 
that they did not require water, when at the 
same time they were as dry as dust. The light 
passing showers made no impression on them ; 
in fact, they were cast aside by the foliage. All 
such trees should be mulched to check evapora¬ 
tion, and 2 inches or 3 inches of rich compost, or 
half-decayed manure, spread over the surface 
of the soil among the trees forms a beneficial 
dressing for them. 

Cherries on Walls. —In most gardens a wall 
is set apart for Cherries, though the system of 
grouping together different kinds of fruits has 
some drawbacks. The advantage belonging to 
the plan is that any kind of fruit requiring 
special treatment can have its wants attended to 
better when grouped together than when 
scattered. And such fruit as Cherries, that must 
be protected with nets to preserve them from 
birds, are more easily covered when growing side 
by side than when separate. On the other 


sists in stopping the young wood, 
beginning towards midsummer, and cutting 
back to about four or five leaves. In 
summer pruning some cut the young wood 
back too close, not only in the case of Cherries, 
but also in that of other fruits, and, as a con¬ 
sequence, the buds that might in due course 
be converted into flower-buds are compelled 
under the excitement of vigorous root-action to 
burst into growth. If another leaf or two had 
been left on the spurs a little more scope for 
root-action would have been left, and at the 
worst only the buds at the extreme end of the 
spurs would break ; the others at the baso 
would remain dormant, and if sun and air had 
free access to them something useful would be 
the result. There is an advantage in dividing 
all summer pruning, whatever the fruit tree 
may be, into three periods, doing the top first, 
then the centre, and lastly the bottom. Thus 
the top, which is usually the strongest, is 
denuded of its foliage first, and the bottom, 
which is nearly always the weakest, by being 
allowed to carry its surplus foliage a fortnight 
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longer, draws to itself a larger portion of sap, 
which materially helps to preserve the balance 
of the tree. The winter pruning of the Cherry 
consists in shortening back the young wood 
left as spurs and cutting out all dead and useless 
spun. The youngest trees that have space to fill 
up may, if their roots are near the surface, 
have their shoots laid in full length, and thus 
the wall will be more quickly covered. 

The Morello is usually employed for furnish¬ 
ing north walls, not because it does not succeed 
in any other aspect, but it thrives so well in all 
inferior positions, where choicer fruits do not 
ripen well, that some have been led to consider 
a north wall necessary for its culture. It will, 
however, grow in any position, and I have 
already adverted to its use both as a standard 
and also a pyramid on the Mahaleb stock ; in 
short, the Morello will thrive wherever other 
Cherries do well. In its growth and mode of 
bearing, this Cherry somewhat resembles the 
Peach. It has the same slender, flexible 
branches, and produces its blossoms, if the 
wood be strong and firm, in the same way; 
indeed, in most gardens the Peach tree is taken 
as a model for the Morello, and I do not think 
any better system of training or pruning can be 
suggested.' I have seen Morellos occasionally 
spur-pruned like other Cherries, but the trees, 
have not, to my mind, been satisfactory. Their 
branches should not be too much crowded. 
More and better fruits will be obtained by 
training the bearing shoots not less than 4 
inches apart than when, as is commonly done, 
they are laid in much thicker. The disbudding 
and thinning should be done early, and those 
left for bearing should be tied or nailed in, or 
be fastened back to the wall by means of slender 
twigs of Privet, or of any other tough shrub. 
The same plan is often pursued in the case of 
Peaches, and it saves material and avoids driv¬ 
ing nails into the wall, which would have to be 
drawn out again in autumn. 

Choice Cherries. — Although excellent 
Cherries have long been extensively grown in 
some parts of England, it is only within the last 
few years that what are termed small fruits, 
Cherries included, have become indispensable 
in making up the finest desserts. It is not by 
anyone supposed that the Cherry can compare 
with the Strawberry for general use, but it 
makes up for this deficiency by giving us a 
longer season and by hanging upon the trees for 
many weeks after it is ripe ; indeed, by the aid 
of glass, which is now cheap enough, and a few 
-strips of Haythorn’s netting for keeping out 
birds, the finest kinds, Grapes excepted, can be 
•kept longer than any other fruit with which I 
am acquainted. But it is not so much of the 
uses I wish to speak as ©f the facility with which 
the choicest kinds can now be brought to per¬ 
fection in the smallest gardens. In the late 
Mr. Knight’s days the limestone slopes in Shrop¬ 
shire and Herefordshire were thickly planted 
with Early Black, Elton, Downton, ana others 
which will for ever perpetuate his name, and 
they may still be seen luxuriating in the calca¬ 
reous loam which they love so well. These im¬ 
mense trees are, of course, growing upon the 
free stock, and well illustrate the extension 
principle ; but we are indebted to another culti¬ 
vator, the late Mr. Rivers, not only for cheap 
orchard houses in which to grow and keep the 
fruit safe from birds and wet, but also for the 
introduction of the Mahaleb stock, which adapts 
itself to all sorts and conditions of soil, and 
reduces many of the most vigorous growers into 
fruitful pyramids and cordons, fit for pot cul¬ 
ture or any other use to which the cultivator 
feels disposed to put them. We are still further 
indebted to him for having raised, introduced, 
or brought under our notice many superior 
varieties which form a valuable acquisition to 
the older kinds. Although many of the newer 
kinds (including the fine variety, Belle de Mont- 
reuil, of which the annexed cut is a good repre¬ 
sentation) have not been extensively grown on 
walls, there can be but little doubt that all of 
them will do well if judiciously selected 
for the situations they are to occupy, and 
the borders, consisting of free calcareous 
loam, are well drained and not over deep. At 
one time it was thought the Morello was the only 
kind that would do well on the north wall, but 
I have found that May Duke, Archduke, Late 
Duke, Bohemian Black, Elton, Black Eagle, and 
those two fine Cherries, GovernoJ Wood and 
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Bigarreau Napoleon, fruit extremely well when 
planted in narrow borders, 3 feet wide and 2 
feet deep, with 12 inches of old lime rubble for 
drainage, the principal points, as I have before 
observed, being protection from birds and wet 
after the fruit is ripe. Where a proper Cherry 
house is used for forcing, such kinds as Belle 
d'Orleans, May Duke, Black Circassian, Elton, 
and Bigarreau Napoleon will give a long succes¬ 
sion until similar sorts on walls come into use. 
For general consumption the May Duke tribe, 
including Duchesse de Palluau, Empress 
Euggnie, Nouvelle Royale, and last, but not 
least, Late Duke, will succeed each other, but 
not exactly in the order named, and like the 
Hamburgh Grape in its class, will be appreciated 
by everyone as long as they can be obtained. 
Strong growing kinds like the Bigarreaus, which 
ripen late, and all the fine black Cherries are 
well worthy of a house in which they may be 
grown in pots or tubs, or planted out and 
trained to a wire trellis 12 inches from the roof. 
As many of them make strong growth when 
young, and produce large leaves, the shoots 
require plenty of room, and the roots should be 
confined to internal borders which can be kept 
dry when the fruit is ripe. E. H. C. 


11503. — Colouring Grapes.— There are 
various reasons why Grapes do not colour well. 
The most fertile source of the evil is over-crop¬ 
ping. An over crop of Grapes never does colour 
well. Want of water at the roots will also 
cause it. Some people keep the atmosphere of 
the vinery dry, and withhold water from the 
roots as soon as the Grapes begin to colour. 
This is wrong. The right thing to" do is to give 
the border inside a good soaking with water 
when the first berries show signs of colouring. 
The surface of the borders should also be 
sprinkled every day until the Grapes are ripe. 
If you attend to these matters the Grapes will 
colour better this year.—J. D. E. 

The Gooseberry Caterpillar.— A certain cure 
for this troublesome visitor is a solution of white Hellebore 
syringed on the plants, under the leaves, Ac. The grubs 
will at once fall off, and should be killed with a spade. 
Fruit should not be eaten till thoroughly washed by rain 
or syringe.—W. K. Tirros, Priors Lee, Shi/nal. 


ROSES. 

Rose and Rose eleotions.— I hasten to 
reply to the remarks of my would-be critic, Mr. 
W. Taylor, on the above subject. He begs to 
inform me that Marshal Niel is not a Tea, and 
that he fails to find that beautiful Tea Rose 
Princess of Wales (which I spoke very highly of 
in the Golden class) in any of the best catalogues 
of Roses, and says, like Marshal Niel, it is not 
a Tea, and that I mentioned Louis van Houtte 
among the coloured Teas; and, lastly, that I 
said, “Do not apply stimulating top-dressing or 
liquid manure to Roses.” Firstly, Marshal 
Niel is a Tea scented Rose, and is placed 
among the Teas in every catalogue I have ever 
looked into, and described as the most magnifi¬ 
cent Rose in the collection ; further, it is always 
exhibited among the Teas, and I never yet saw 
it disqualified ; secondly, with reference to 
Princess of Wales, it is quite possible that 
Mr. Taylor has never Been or heard of it. 
Instead of Lonis van Houtte among the coloured 
Teas, it certainly should have been “Souvenir 
d’un Ami.” It certainly was a slip this ; but my 
mind must have been running on an old favour¬ 
ite at the time, and, lastly, I did not Bay “do not 
apply manure to Roses,” nor anything half so 
approaching to such nonsense. If any of your 
readers will refer to the paragraph on page 84, 
April 26th, they will see that I wrote just the 
opposite. My words were these, in reply to 
“ M. P. G.” :—“ If the Roses have already been 
planted in richly-prepared ground they will not 
require anything more until the buds are getting 
plump, about the middle of May, when a 
little guano or dried fowl dung should be spread 
on the surface of the beds, and raked in. This 
will be far superior to the phosphates mentioned 
by ' M. P. G. Do not apply stimulating top- 
dressings or liquid manure to Roses or any other 
plant. When not growing freely, wait until the 
foliage is healthy.” There was a slight printer’s 
error in putting a full-stop instead of a comma 
after the word plant, which confused the sense 
of the paragraph. For the information of W. 
Taylor, and others who love Roses, I will de¬ 


scribe Rose Princess of Wales, as far as my 
ability will allow me:—Colour, rich golden 
yellow ; outside petals very yellow ; exceedingly 
chaste; buds long and pointed, open weH. 
In my selection of 24 Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses for show and garden decoration, I decided 
to divide the classes according to colour, aa I 
did the previous week in selecting the Teas. 
Although I have not the slightest hesitation in 
placing La France as the finest Hybrid Per¬ 
petual Rose in cultivation, it would be an 
invidious, and, I may say, an almost impossible 
task to name a second, third, and so on, as, for 
instance, Charles Lefebvre and Mdlle. Eugenie 
Verdier, would be equal favourites -with myself; 
but then they are widely different in colour, as 
Mervielle de Lyon is from Louis van Houtte, so 
I venture to think the method I have adopted 
of choosing one, two, three, according to colour, 
will help greatly to solve the difficulty of selec¬ 
tion where nearly 600 varieties have to be dealt 
with. I will now take each of the classes of 
Hybrid Perpetuals. In the white I placed Boule 
de Neige first, because it is the most perpetual 
flowering white Rose in cultivation at present, 
and, though far from being the largest, it has per¬ 
fect form and petals of great substance, and has 
stood the test of time, and done duty bravely in 
hosts of winning collections ; but for a grand 
white Rose commend me to Merveille de Lyon 
for size and beauty, when well grown nothing 
can equal this Rose. I had the pleasure of 
viewing some magnificent blooms of it last 
season in the nursery of Messrs. Jas. Dickson 
and Sons, Chester, which I shall not soon for¬ 
get. I hope its constitution will prove good. 
If so, it is the grandest acquisition to the white 
class we have had for many years. I placed 
Reine Blanche third on account of its large 
size, pearly whiteness, being cupped, and in 
every way a charming Rose. In the pale class 
after La France comes Mdlle. Eugenie Verdier. 
Of all Roses this is my favourite. To see this 
superb and delicately-tinted flower with the 
dewdrops fringing its outer petals is a sight for 
the gods—to me it is a perfect piece of jeweller)'. 
Mdme. Gabriel Luizod was exhibited so well 
last season as to stamp it as one of the very 
finest of the light class. Baroness Rothschild 
is beautiful, and possesses such a robust habit, 
that no amateur’s collection would be complete 
without her ; whilst Marguerite de St. Armand 
is an old and tried favourite, of a most exquisite 
soft shade of satin Rose. Coming to the 
higher • coloured carmines, as a £r&nd and 
useful Rose, Marquise de Castellame cannot 
be surpassed, the great blooms I saw last 
season of it in the garden of the 
Rev. Lionel Garnett, Christleton Vicarage, 
Cheshire, would have astonished many a pro¬ 
fessional rose grower, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that Mr. Garnett is a champion exhibitor. 
Emily Laxton, which I have placed second, has 
charms distinct from most Roses ; it is of a bright 
cheery, cherry colour, sparkling and bright, baa 
lovely foliage, and fine, globular-pointed buds, 
Countess of Oxford takes Victor Verdier’s place 
as a vivid carmine, and possesses a grand con¬ 
stitution, and is good alike for growing in pots 
or in the open garden. Countess of Rosebery 
is fine, and a very free bloomer, but is young. 
I have added yet another Rose in this colour, 
viz., Magna Charts. I do this solely on account 
of its foliage, which, without doubt, is the finest 
possessed by any Rose in cultivation. Madame 
Bollo and Madame C. Crapelet also are good 
for this purpose. Now for the higher-coloured 
crimsons. I do feel some hesitation in placing 
Charles Lefebvre before good old General 
Jacqueminot, but fine form must take pre¬ 
cedence. A nobler specimen of Old England's 
emblem I never saw than in a bloom of this grand 
old Rose in the buttonhole of aLiverpool merchant 
on his way to town one June morning, a massive, 
rich, dark crimson flower, richly suffused with 
velvety shading, and foliage as perfect as could be 
wished. How strange, it seems to me, that so 
little Las been said of late about this Rose, and 
why! I cannot tell. Its constitution is most 
robust, and I still think it the greatest among 
all dark Roses. Next comes an old favourite, 
dear to all true lovers of Roses, General Jacque¬ 
minot, constant, beautiful, and rich in 
oolouring, truly perpetual, excellent flower, 
hardy in constitution, exquisite in the bud or 
half-expanded, a fine forcer, and the beat alb 
round Rose known. Who can describe iw 
limpid rich colouripgv or what Rose has a 
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sweeter perfume? If your garden only con¬ 
tained three Roses let this be one. Mrs. Jowett 
should be in every stand of 24 ; of Louis van 
Houtte, and Prince C&niille de Rohan, I scarce 
know which to give the preference to ; perhaps 
Louis has the finest flowers, but the Prince is 
the most profuse bloomer, and, I think, possesses 
the strongest constitution; but good old Horace 
Verney produced the finest single flower I saw 
in a glass on a drawing-room mantelpiece last 
season. And, lastly, I come to review that class 
which gives us the true emblem of England, a 
bright, bold red Rose. I have placed Marie Beau- 
man first because she is, when well-grown, one of 
the most—yes, perhaps, the most perfect Rose 
in cultivation, hence prizes are often given for 
the best 12 blooms of this Rose, and a grand 
sight they are, interspersed w ith good foliage, 
and the perfume is delicately sweet. I anticipate 
an enthusiastic Rosarian reading this would ex¬ 
claim, “ Is Marie Beauman aredRose?” Ascom- 
pared with A. K. Williams, or Marie Rady, 
certainly not. But in what other class could it 
be placed ? She is neither crimson nor carmine, 
and it would not do to omit her from the first 
six among H. P.’s. Again, I have placed A. K. 
Williams before Marie Rady in this class, 
whereas really Marie Rady is the true red Rose, 
and a grand one too ; but A. K. Williams is a 
superb Rose and shows up well with its own 
foliage, and this is a great point of vantage. Of 
the two, I think Marie Rady has the finest con¬ 
stitution, and grows fine on the Manetti; and 
last, but certainly not least, among these comes 
Alfred Colomb; this grand Rose in similar in 
colour to Marie Beauman. It must be a general 
favourite with amateurs, judging from the large 
quarter devoted to its growth in most of the 
large nurseries around here. It is a brilliant 
Rose, large, fine in the bud, and has a grand 
constitution, second only to Glorie de Dijon in 
this respect. I am sorry to omit from this 24 
tho names of Dr. Andry, Piere Notting, and 
good old John Hopper (the English 
seedling) ; but how difficult it would 
be to include all our especial favourites even in 
a 72 collection. So this notice must suffice. 
Need I say that if an amateur possesses six of 
each of the kinds noticed in this list, and grows 
them well on a strong, rich loam, with a top- 
dressing of manure just as the buds are swelling 
in spring, he need not fear entering the lists for 
the best six, or even twelve, in those classes in 
w hich amateurs are allowed to compete in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 1 have only 
touched on one new Rose in the above remarks. 
It is a divergence that I did not intend tomnke ; 
but look out for Merveille de Lyon, for I feel 
confident her appearance will please you. I will 
make a very short selection from the other minor 
classes next week.— William Phillips, Uoole, 
Cheater. 

- In Gardening, 10th inst, W. Taylor 

says he cannot find Princess of Wales mentioned 
in four catalogues. If he will get William 
Paul’s, Waltham Cross, he will find it men¬ 
tioned as a H. P. brought out by this firm in 
1804. Description:—“Vivid crimson, cupped 
large, and very double, free, hardy, and of good 
habit.” In the same catalogue Mar6chal Niel 
is classed as a Tea Rose, not a Noisette.—H. T. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING. 

FILLING FLOWER VASES. 

Tite subjoined illustration may perhaps afford a 
hint or two as regards the arrangement of cut 
flowers and foliage in vases, work that is often 
done in a tasteless and unskilful manner. The 
stately majolica vase represented in the annexed 
woodcut is filled with a variety of flowers and 
foliage, arranged in what may be termed a free 
and easy style, the very opposite of the raono- 
i tonous, insipid arrangements with which one 
often meets. As may be seen by our illustration 
free use is made of Fern fronds and other elegant 
foliage for intermingling with the flowers, and 
each is so placed as to be seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage, not huddled together in a meaningless 
w'ay. Sprays of slender trailing plants, such as 


throughout the year, making it a capital subject 
for cutting from to mix with flowers in large 
vases. There is much to learn, speaking gene¬ 
rally, with regard to vase embellishment, out the 

S ractical hints given from time to time in the 
ardeninq cannot, we think, fail to work good 
in course of time. 


A CHEAP FERNERY. 

In “ W. B.’s” article in Gardening on “ Grow¬ 
ing Ferns in a Cool Greenhouse ” is a good deal 
of information of the right sort to those who 
want to make use of an awkward corner of 
ground, or who may have a glass structure 
much shaded by buildings or built where there 
is but little sunshine, and where most flowering 

E lants are not a success. Doubtless there are 
undreds of readers of Gardening, though, who 


VEGETABLES. 


Vase of Flowers tastefully arranged. 


11487.— Oelery Cankered. —A liberal por¬ 
tion of cow manure (decayed), leaf mould, and 
soot mixed with the compost will cause the 
Celery to grow freely without canker. Our 
plan is to sow the seeds in the first place in a 
compost of four parts loam, one of leaf mould, 
and one of manure, with, say, half-a-peck of 
soot to each barrow load. We sift this through 
& half-inch sieve for the seed bed. Two or 
three inches of it is spread over the ground in 
which to prick out the plants ; and, again, to 
plant out the Celery in the trenches, it requires 
a depth of about 6 inches for this. This may 
Beem a good deal of trouble, but it is better 
to take some paius to do work of this kind 
right, than it is to plant the Celery out in un¬ 
suitable soil, and thus court a failure.—J. D. E. 

* 11478.— Blanching Lettuces.— Cos Lettuces, to be 
nicely blanched, should be tied round, about three parts 
up, with bast. Do not tie them too tightly or they will 
'TOt.—W m. C. Cowlet. 


m -The usual way to do this is to tie the leaveB 

^ether at the top with a strip o* matting a weelf or m 

p ore “ bf^?i^ t ! then C^ l X3 • QIC 


Ficus repens and Saxifraga sarmentosa, it may 
be observed, fall gracefully over the sides of the 
vase, and there are hosts of other plants equally 
well suited for Buch a purpose. For instance, 
the common Ivy in certain stages has extremely 
beautifully tinted foliage, and is all that can be 
desired as regards elegant growth. This, with 
other hardy trailers, is useful for winter decora¬ 
tion. Another elegant plant from which to cut 
long leafy sprays is Myrsiphyllum asparagoides, 
a slender twining plant that thrives admirably 
in a cool greenhouse ; in fact it is almost hardy. 
A companion plant to this and one that thrives 
well in its company is the German Ivy (Mikania 
scandens), the elegant shoots of which look well 
in vases. These are a few plants not so often 
used in vases as they might be. Another hardy 

f flant that should always be grown in a garden 
or cutting from is the Alexandrian Laurel 
(Ruscus racemosus); it has erect stems a yard or 
more high, and is furnished with small, shining, 
green foliage which remains on the plant 


might wish to do as “W. B.” has done, but 
cannot because the finances won’t run to it, or 
who are in close quarters in large towns, where 
space is limited, or who have a desire to grow 
Ferns but cannot, simply because they do not 
know how to do it cheaply, or try it against 
hope of success in the windows of living rooms, 
where, possibly, gas is burnt, or where the 
usual temperature ls hot and dry. To such, I 
say, adopt the following plan, not bv any 
means an original one, yet by no means half so 
common and general as it ought to bo. I refer 
to that known as 

Outside Wardian Cases. 

Such can be made cheaply enough to suit the 
most shallow of pockets aud the narrowest of 
purses, and yet afford endless pleasure and 
gratification to the lover of the beautiful. 

, Without saying any more I will at once 
j describe such a case, and how it was made and 
stocked. A few years'agio lit took a business 
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house in a certain town, and much as it suited me 
for that purpose, as a dwelling-house or a place to 
make beautiful by the sowing of a few flowers, it 
was,as the majority of such premises are, decidedly 
a mistake. At the back of the house, facing 
almost north, about 30 feet away, was a tall, 
three-storey warehouse, some 60 feet high; at 
the right was another, about 20 feet high, 
which rose up immediately to the height of our 
sitting-room window ; whilst to the left, about 
20 feet away, was built a house as high, or 
higher, than the first-mentioned warehouse. 
Now, at certain times of the day our window 
was much overlooked by people in the ware¬ 
house opposite, which was not pleasant, and, 
on the other hand, our outlook was not the 
most picturesque, made up as it was for the 
most part of paving-stones, bricks and slates, 
and chimney-pots, it struck me one day that 
a little ease of Ferns outside our window would 
improve matters. First, they would bo sure 
to grow, aud would be something pleasant to 
look at, and it would also, in a great measure, 
keep inquisitive eyes from seeing too much of 
other people's business. 

Now, I objected to a lot of expense in the case, 
or I could easily have taken tne measurement 
of the window-sash and sill and ordered one to 
be made and delivered, ready to screw into its 
place. 

So I set to work myself to make one. My 
window was about 4 , feet wide and 5 feet high, 
divided into two sashes, the top outer one being 
fixed, and the lower one being movable up ana 
down. I got some strips of wood 1 inch thick 
and 3 inches wide, and planed them. With these 
I made the open frames, the first 4 feet long 15 
inches wide for the top, the two sides feet 
high by 15 wide. These were screwed to a 
bottom made the same size as the top, only in¬ 
stead of being open, the remains of a packing- 
case were brought into requisition, and cut to 
size and nailed on to the bottom, not quite close 
together, so as to allow for drainage; then 
the top frame was screwed to the side 
ones and then glazed. I ought to have 
said that the frames were rebated together, 
similar to picture frames, about f inch deep and 
^ inch wide. The squares of glass were slipped 
into their places, and kept there with a few 
brads. This might have been improved upon by 
putting in a few strips of beading instead ; ob¬ 
serve tne rebate side was on the outside. I then 
took it, and put two stout l£-inch screws 
through the under side of the top frame, up 
into tne bottom of the top window-sash. So far 
I had got my top and sides. Now, I made the 
front frame exactly as the other three, except 
that it was made to fit just inside, and was 
moveable, instead of a fixture, and fastened with 
a hook. I then put a coat of white paint on the 
woodwork inside, and brown on the outside. 
On the bottom, in front, just an inch inside, I 
fixed a piece of the 3-inch stuff, same as used 
for the frames, the whole length of the 
case. This was to prevent the soil fall¬ 
ing out when the front was removed. 
Now came the most tedious part of the 
business to me, viz., putting on virgin cork. I 
had taken care to select the pieces when I 
bought it to answer my purpose as near as 
possible. With a little oopper wire, rather fine, 
and a small bradawl, a few fine wire nails, and 
a hammer, I managed better than I first ex¬ 
pected to. I used the wire to fasten the cork 
on when at all practicable, only using the nails 
when obliged to. This was done as rustic-look¬ 
ing as possible all over the woodwork, especial 
care being taken when putting it on tho loose 
front so that the cork did not interfere with its 
working easily in and out. This part of the 
business being completed the case began to look 
something like shipshape. 

Before going any further, however, I saw I must 
have some support under the construction, as 
it was beginning to be quite weighty enough for 
the two screws, which up to now were keeping 
it in its place. Of course there was the support 
of some 7 inches of window sill, but this 
evidently was not sufficient for the remaining 
overhanging part, so I cut off two pieces of the 
3-inch stuff, same as the frames were made of, 
and put them in under the bottom an inch from 
the front, fixing the bottom ends with stout 
nails to the wall, bracket fashion. 

Fitting the Case. 

Now came the- most interesting part of the 

Digitizes by \jO '<21C 


work. The bottom of the case being open here 
and there between the pieces of wood forming 
it, I carefully covered the cracks with pot 
sherds, and then an inch and a half of the same 
stuff, broken smaller, mixed with small cinders 
over them, then some very coarse peat; 
then came the compost for planting the 
Ferns, in peat and coarse road grit, washed 
free from clayey particles. This compost, 
though a capital one for Ferns, is by no 
means an absolute necessity, as “ W. B.” has 
most successfully proved. Still, with me it was 
easily obtainable, so I used it. Then 1 planted 
in the case the following Ferns, keeping through¬ 
out the surface not level, but making undula¬ 
tions, as far as the limited space would allow. 
First I put in one corner a small specimen of 
Adiantum Capillus- Veneris, which Boon became 
quite a sight, it flourished so well ; then I got 
plants of each of the following, dotted as informal 
as possible, viz. : Asplenium marinum, Asple- 
nium viride, Asplenium Trichomanes, Allosorus 
crispus, Athynuin filix-feemina, Blechnum 
spicant (this did not do well), Cystopteris 
fragilis, Ceterach officinarum (planted as high 
and dry as possible, with plenty of mortar 
rubbish round it, was fairly successful), Osmunda, 
regalia (a small plant I got about a foot high, and 
done well in the wettest part), Lastrea filix-mas, 
Scolopendrium Kelwayii, Polypodium vulgare, 
Polystichum Lonchitis, a clump of Oak, and 
ditto of Beech Fern, completed the lot, and, I 
think, a fairly representative lot for a case, with 
one or two exceptions, such as the Osmunda, 
and these were got as small plants, and when 
they outgrew their limits it was easy to take 
them out and give to a friend and invest six¬ 
pence or a shilling in a variety which I did not 
happen to have. Out of the lot I think there is 
just enough evergreen varieties to make things 
look pleasant throughout the winter, and under 
the deciduous ones or near them I planted one 
or two bulbs of the common Snowdrop, so that 
it was pleasant both summer and winter. 

I kept to British varieties, and, of course, 
might have added almost indefinitely had I had 
room, or I need not have confined myself to home 
varieties, and have had as many varieties of 
exotics, which are quite as hardy as our own. But I 
think oftentimes there is a rush for the scarce 
or the foreign, when for beauty our own British 
varieties leave no room for competition. The 
whole affair did not cost twelve shillings to 
the best of my ■ belief. I did not keep 
account of the items, still I think that amount 
would cover it, and it was an unlimited 
source of pleasure, scarcely any trouble, 
and after the first expense did not cost one 
shilling a-year. Sometimes I would be troubled 
with aphides, but a little Tobacco smoke and a 
good syringing would soon settle them. To 
anyone who has a window with a north or 
north-easterly, or north-westerly aspect, I say 
try a case on that plan. Do not bind yourself 
to the dimensions I have given. If larger so 
much the better; if smaller, still I say try it, 
and you will find that the beautiful forms of 
nature in, perhaps, her most lovely aspect, is 
not to be denied, even to the dweller of the by¬ 
streets and grimy parts of our big towns. Perhaps I 
ought to say, in conclusion, that of all times in the 
year the present is about the best to start such 
a fernery, or any sort of fernery. Mr. Sweet, 
a few weeks ago, touched in myself a sympa¬ 
thetic chord when he referred to the Vandalism 
that is going on in some districts by the whole¬ 
sale clearing away of the rarer forms of British 
Fern, and 1 heartily agree with his remarks on 
the subject. I myself know of a certain piece 
of coast line where, a few years ago, thousands 
of the beautiful A. marinum grew, and that to 
a large size (10 or 12 inch fronds), where now 
scarcely a plant is to be seen. Fern Lover. 


Testioella (the yellow snail-slug). — The 
notices of this useful little animal which have 
appeared in Gardening do not tally with my 
experience. It abounds with us, and I have to 
exercise great care in walking round my garden 
of a morning to avoid treading upon them, as 
they appear to prefer the gravel walks for their 
early meanderings. We regard them as valu¬ 
able friends, for, from observation, they appear 
to subsist on small worms, wood-lice, that pest 
the elater (wire-worm), and other insects in¬ 
jurious to plant life; centipedes, millipedes, 
&C.—WlNCHMORE. 


THE DOMINO- WEEK'S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Fuchsias. —Fuchsias struck from cuttings in 
the spring and required to bloom late in the sum¬ 
mer should again have the points of their shoot* 
pinched out, and any flower buds that may hare 
formed pricked off; neither must they have their 
roots confined in too small pots, as this, more 
than any other cause, will stop their growth and 
induce them to form flowers sooner than they 
are required. The earlier plants that are now 
blooming should have all seed-pods picked off a* 
soon as the flowers have dropped. Give them 
liquid manure every other time they are watered, 
but it must be in a highly diluted state, as if 
given them so strong as many plants will bear 
it causes the flower-buds to drop off. A free use 
of the syringe two or three times a week will 
keep red spider in check. 

Camellias and Azaleas. —Those plants that 
did not flower till late in the spring will now be 
making active growth ; they will be benefited by 
the application to the roots once a week of s 
little clear soot water, say as much soot as can 
be held in the hand to two gallons of water; 
this will assist the plants in making growth, 
will give the foliage a healthy, dark, glossy 
green colour, and will also help to banish any 
worms that may have got into the pots. Those 
plants that make their growth late require mon> 
shading than the earlier ones. The latest 
flowered Azaleas should now be enoouraged to 
make growth by keeping the house or pit moist 
with less air than the generality of greenhouse 
plants require. All except the small-leaved 
varieties need little or no shade, save in the very 
hottest weather, and that for a few hours in the 
middle of the day. Where a house or pit can at 
this time of the year be devoted to them an i 
such plants as Camellias that are making their 
growth, there is little difficulty in giving them 
the treatment they require ; but where they have 
to be grown in a greenhouse with the usual 
mixed occupants they should be placed at one 
end of the house where the shading can be regu¬ 
lated as necessary, and the syringe freely used 
without wetting those subjects that do not need 
it, admitting the air that is wanted at the oppo 
site end to where they ore arranged. 

Flower Garden. 

Peg down the shoots and regulate the develop 
ment of such plants as Verbenas and Petunias, 
in order to get the surface of the beds covered 
as speedily as possible, when less water will be 
necessary than at present. Regulate also the 
growth of climbing Roses, Honeysuckles, the 
new and beautiful Clematises, all of which are 
worthy of a place in every flower garden. 
Where a stock of the various kinds of spring 
bedding plants was not divided, or otherwise 
increased when taken from the beds, that may 
be done now, or as soon after this time a* 
possible. All these, together with the double 
and single Wallflowers, should have what 
little attention they may require in the resen t 
arden, which is also the proper place to test, 
uring the first season, the numerous novelties 
in the way of bedding plants which are 
annually introduced, ana which are generally 
sent out in the form of very small plants in 
May. 

Lawns at this season are often much dU 
figured by Daisies, and during dry weather, 
when Grass does not grow very rapidly, the 
Daisy rake will be found useful. Plantains an ! 
other broad-leaved weeds should now be eradi 
cated if possible, and this may be done by cut 
ting their heads off with a sharp knife, just 
under the surface of the soil, when they may 
be drawn out, and the space they occupied will 
soon be taken possession by the finer Grasses ot 
which the lawn should consist. Box edging* 
should now be cut. 

Roses. —Where Roses have been neglected, 
unless immediate means are taken to destrur 
the aphides now existing, and also the broods d 
those that will come Buccessionally into lif^ 
it is futile to expect a satisfactory autuml 
bloom. In the cultivation of Roses, more thal 
most plants, those who give the requisite atten- 
tion to even a moderate number realise verj 
much more pleasure from the results of thes 
labour than where a greater quantity are grow* 
yet do not receive sufficient attention at til 
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critical time when the young growth is beset by 
these pests, which are inseparable from the cul¬ 
tivation of Rosea. 

Fruit. 

Apricots are often much infested with a small 
caterpillar that eats the leaves, and this, if 
allowed to go unchecked, does serious harm, 
rolling itself up much in the same way as the 
Rose maggot; it is, however, easily detected. 
The trees should be gone over as soon as it 
makes its appearance, and the invader crushed 
with the finger and thumb. If the fruit has not 
been sufficiently thinned, at once remove more, 
not allowing a greater quantity to remain than 
the trees can support and mature thoroughly, 
otherwise the produce will be small and com¬ 
paratively flavourless. See that no trace of 
aphides have been left on 

Peaches and Nectarines, or they will still 
spread and inflict serious damage. As regards 
tniiming, the remarks made respecting Apricots 
apply to these trees also. Let the strength of 
each individual tree be taken into consideration, 
such as are strong and vigorous being naturally 
able to support a greater weight of fruit than 
others in a weaker condition, although the latter 
generally set the greatest quantity. Over-crop¬ 
ping not only gives inferior produce, but perma¬ 
nently injures the trees if continued for a few 
years. Watch closely for mildew ; if it makes 
its appearance on the leaves or points of the 
shoots it will quickly attack the fruit. As soon 
as a trace of it is found the affected parts must 
be dusted freely with sulphur. If the weather 
comes dry and the border in which these are 
grown is cropped with anything else, such, for 
instance, as Strawberries or summer vegetables, 
it should not be forgotten that the latter 
materially assist in extracting the moisture 
from the soil, and necessitate the application 
of more water, which must be given without 
stint. Before it is applied in quantity the 
surface should be stirred with a fork or 
hoc to the depth of 2 inches to admit of its 
getting down to the roots. In dry situations, 
where water has to be given, it is often necessary 
to repeat this loosening process, as the soil gets 
baked on the surface ana causes the water to run 
off. 

Cherries and Plums are also very subject 
to caterpillars, and when they appear in numbers 
they do much harm, not only disfiguring the 
leaves, but absolutely injuring the trees. There 
are no means of destroying them, except going 
over such as are affected and crushing them. 
This should always be done as soon as tney are 
discovered, as the longer they are allowed to 
remain the more difficulty there is in their de¬ 
struction. Cherries are also subject at this time 
of year to the attacks of black fly on the young 
shoots. If this pest be taken in time, before 
they have become dispersed over the trees, and 
while confined to a few of the shoots, they may 
easily be destroyed by dipping those that are 
affected in Tobacco water. For this aphis it 
must be strong, as it is much more difficult to 
kill than the green species. 


Vegetables. 

Tomatoes may with advantage be grown 
wherever there is a small portion of wall at 
liberty, as is often the case between fruit trees ; 
a south wall is the best, but they will frequently 
succeed on a western or eastern aspect. On the 
two latter I should recommend the greater part 
of the shoots being continually pinched in close, 
so as to bring them into bearing early. In all 
cases it is better to confine Tomatoes to a much 
leas number of shoots than is often done, thereby 
enabling more plants to be grown on a given 
space. The thinner the shoots are kept the 
earlier they produce fruit. In warm districts 
Tomatoes will frequently succeed on a sheltered 
bonier fully exposed to the sun. Plant them 
out singly, using two or three sticks to each plant 
for support, to which they must be kept regu¬ 
larly tied as the growth advances; otherwise, 
from their fragile nature, they get broken by the 
wind. Where they are so grown, the ground is 
better for being poor, as their natural habit of 
making too much growth is still further increased 
where the soil is rich. The plants should stand 
3ft. apart each way, so as to avoid their shading 
each other. 


Brussels Sprouts should now be planted. 
They do not require so much room as winter 
Broccoli ; but they mus-t -By no means be 
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planted too closely, or they never attain the 
vigorous hardy condition which alone enables 
them to stand a severe winter. The nature and 
condition of the soil in which they are grown 
has much to do with the space they should 
occupy. In good, well-manured land they should 
be put in 2ft. 3in. apart each way; in shallow, 
poor soil they may be placed Bin. closer, both 
in and between the rows. Move them, as 
far as possible, with their roots entire; and 
if the weather be dry, give them a good 
watering. 

Salads. — Make successional sowings of 
Lettuce, and at this season it is a good practice 
to draw shallow drills 12 inches or 15 inches 
apart, and to sow the seeds in the bottom ; the 
plants can thus be well soaked with water when 
they require it j advancing crops will be bene¬ 
fited by the application of manure water. 
Early crops of the Cos varieties should, as they 
approach maturity, be tied up with bast, which 
is of much assistance, even in kinds that are 
the most disposed to turn in their leaves and 
blanch naturally, and, moreover, it improves 
the quality. Amateurs who have not had much 
experience in Lettuce growing are apt to tie the 
ligatures too tight, which bruises the leaves 
and causes them to rot. All that is required is 
to draw the leaves together with the hand and 
tie them sufficiently close to exclude light. 
Keep the surface between advancing crops fre¬ 
quently stirred with the hoe; and where the 
soil is of a heavy, retentive nature, and waB at 
all wet when dug, its condition will be greatly 
improved by forking it over to the depth of 0 
inches or 8 inches, care being taken not to dis¬ 
turb the roots of the growing crops. Small 
salads should be sown about once a fortnight; 
otherwise, the supply will bo interrupted. 
When the weather is hot and dry let such 
plants, and especially Radishes, be watered, or 
they will be tough and stringy. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


PANSIES. 

11496.—1^ do not think sparrows eat the 
blooms. We have plenty here, but I have not 
seen them at the Pansy beds, but they are very 
fond of Carnations and Picotees early in the 
season, when there is little green food available. 
Rather would I look for the cause elsewhere ; it 
is either the leather-coated grab or slugs. 
These como forth at night to feed, and it is then 
these nuisances should be looked for; it is 
almost useless searching in tho daytime, except 
for slugs in rainy weather, when they travel 
about pretty freely. A good lantern should be 
used late at nignt, ana the plants carefully 
looked over, and I am sure the cause will then 
be discovered. By removing the soil round the 
stem of the plant, very frequently the slug or 
grub will be found at rest during the day. A 
dressing of soot between and around, but not on, 
the plants will help to destroy slugs, and by 
placing small heaps of fresh brewers’ grains 
about the beds many slugs can be caught. 
Most of the damage to the blooms is done 
in their early stage of growth, as the slugs 
feed on these delicious morsels, and it is not 
until the flowers unfold that the real mischief is 
discovered. Large buds are pretty safe from 
slugs, but ants eat holes in the petals of these 
if not watched, and the ants promptly de¬ 
stroyed. Look for their nest and treat them to 
a kettle of boiling water, or lay small unpicked 
bones about the beds, to be examined now and 
then for the ants feeding on the meat remaining 
on them. Wireworms and millepeds are very 
destructive to Pansies, but of course they 
operate out of sight. When a plant droops take 
it up, and almost for certain will be found the 
cause—the wireworm or milleped eating its way 
up the stalk. These pests can be caught to some 
extent by placing hero and there in the bed, a 
little below tho surface, some pieces of freshly 
cut potatoes or carrots, and into these the wire- 
worms and millepeds will eat their way, pre¬ 
ferring this food to the Pansies. Let the pieces 
bo examined from time to time, and all visitors 
destroyed. 

At tliis season it will not be out of place to 
offer a few remarks generally as to Pansies and 
their treatment; and, firstly, as to the soil—let 
it be sandy, open, and light. Take, say, two 
parts of old turf (carefully picked over for wire- 
worm, &c.), one of leaf mould and sharp sand, 
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and the other part very old manure—cow, if you 
like; but very old and crumbly, as Pansies can¬ 
not stand new and strong manure. Mix all well 
together. Pansies will, however, grow and do 
well in any light soil, and heavy soils can be 
made suitable by mixing with it road scrapings, 
sand, spent hops, decayed leaves, and anything 
to give the roots space to move properly. When 
blooming, spread a little bone-dust, guano, and 
soot mixed, all over the bed, and water freely 
with rain or soft water around and between the 
plants. This will feed the roots, and give fine 
blooms. In dry weather water often, but with 
discretion, as to hour, &c., to avoid frost soon 
after the operation, and stir the surface fre¬ 
quently with a pointed stick. This doc 3 much 
good, and saves watering. All long growth should 
be pegged down to secure from damage by rough 
winds. Let the bed be in a pretty open 
situation ; walls, trees, &c., “draw”Pansies, and 
they then do no good. For exhibition small, 
sturdy, aud healthy plants only are of use, with 
two to four stems, and the blooms must be, of 
course, sheltered from storms and hot sun. 
Picked when just at their best, and kept in a 
cool place, blooms will be fit for showing even 
two or three days after, and some blooms grow 
and improve in water kept flat in proper Pansy 
tins or Boxes. Show blooms should not be under 
1£ inches in diameter, and Fancy blooms not 
under 1£ inches in diameter. At Scotch Exhi¬ 
bitions tins containing Pansy Blooms of less 
measurement would be disqualified. 

In planting let the plant be well in the 
ground, so as to leave only the few top leaves 
above the surface. This saves pegging down, 
and the roots, too, are kept moist; a groat con¬ 
sideration, as Pansies like the soil cool and 
rather damp. Plant rather sloping than up¬ 
right—that is, lay in the plant, as it were, to 
slope from head to root, as the young growth 
proceeds usually from the base of the plant, and 
it thus has an opportunity to push its way to 
the daylight. Plants in beds should be from 6 
to _ 8 inches apart—even more if space is no 
object. If the beds are not yet stocked (I am 
writing on May 7th) get it done at once so as 
to give the plants a chance of getting well rooted 
ana established before the hot weather arrives. 
The Season, so far, has been most disappointing, 
and those, like myself, who planted out early, 
believing in the prospect of an early and genial 
spring, have had to suffer for their folly. The 
plants have been much checked by the change¬ 
able weather—hot sun and frosty nights, hail 
storms and rough winds, in fact, everything but 
soft, mild, rainy weather to give the plants a 
chance of starting into growth. Plants, there¬ 
fore, which have not yet been disturbed from 
their winter quarters, but not too much drawn 
up and coddled in frames, will now be in excel¬ 
lent form to drop nicely into their blooming 
places, and may be expected to do as well, or 
better, than those planted out a month or more 
ago. As a rule, about the middle of April, 
providing the weather is anyway suitable, is a 
good time to plant out for blooming in 
June and July. Never let blooms appear on 
a plant if not required. By picking all off 
until, say, three weeks before a show, fine blooms 
will be produced, and the plants kept in strong 
growth. It may happen that green fly, or a red 
insect, a sort of aphis or spider, will attack the 
plants, especially when in frames or pots. If 
allowed to increase, and not destroyed forth¬ 
with, the plants will speedily fall off, look 
sickly, and do no good. To cure this wash 
thoroughly with a mixture made of 3 ounces 
of soft soap, thoroughly dissolved, and put to 
2 gallons of soft water; in fact, a wash with 
this mixture will do good at any time, except, 
of course, when the plants are coming into 
flower—the soft soap would then spoil theBloom 
just opening. 

Now, as regards the selection of sorts t This 
a somewhat difficult matter out of the 
hundreds offered for sale. As with Roses, so 
with Pansies, tastes differ very much—some 
prefer the old Show and Self, others the newer 
Fancy varieties, many of which for colour and 
size are truly grand. Muoh advancement has 
been made during the last few years in all the 
classes, but especially so is this true of the 
fancies. Wo have to thank our Scotch friends for 
mostof the best additions, the Pansy seeming to be 
quite at home with them. Look what Messrs. 
Downie and Laird (Edinburgh), William Paul and 
Son (Paisley), White (Paisley), Forbes (Hawick), 
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Dicksons and Co. (Edinburgh), Cooker (Aber-1 
deen), Dobbie and Co. (Rothesay), Ormistonand 
Co. (Ancrum), and several other firms and 
amateurs have, from time to time, sent out, and ; 
how each raising is an improvement on former ' 
sorts. We .Southerners desire to give them all! 

S raise and encouragement for what they have 
one, and are doing, as regards the cultivation 
and improvement of the lovely Pansy. Before 
proceeding to give a list of some of the best sorts 
m all the classes, 1 should like to say that 1 am 
reminded by Messrs. William Paul and Son, of 
Paisley, of the principal exhibitions of the 
Pansy to be held in Scotland this year, when 
1 am assured any Englishman would be heartily 
welcomed, should he attend either to compete 
or to visit the shows—viz., Galashiels, 14th June, 
Waverley Pansy Show ; Scottish Pansy Show at 
Edinburgh, June 20th; and West of Scotland 
Show at Glasgow (Roses, Pinks, and Pansies), 
July 23rd. The season being rather backward 
the two last shows would douDtlees prove a great 
treat in case the Galashiels Show should be 
rather too early. 

I think the following list includes the cream 
of all the classes, taking in the new sorts of 
1883, which have been fully proved. The 1884 
varieties, many, I believe, of great merit, have 
yet to be seen and judgment passed upon them. 

Show Pansies. —Dark Self* (shades of blue, 
purple, mulberry, &o. : Alexander Watt, Blue 
Stone, Cyprus, Crosshill Gem, David Malcolm, 
John Ormiston, J. P. Barbour, Lord Minto, 
Mauve Queen, Ormsa, P. W. Sime, Peter Lyle, 
Rev. J. Morrison, Sir Peter Coats, Sunny Park 
Rival.— White Selfs: Alpha, Flag of Truce, 
Mrs. Cadzow, Mrs. Dobbie, Mrs. Goodall, 
Jenny Anderson, Mrs Turnbull, Snowball.— 
Yellow Selfs: Cloth of Gold, G. M’Millan, G. 
Rudd, Golden Circle, Gomer, Jane Cuthbert- 
son, Lizzie Stewart, Ophir, W. Crockhart, 
Zama.— White Grounds: Captain Speirs, Janet 
Lees, Jenny Grieve, Miss Jessie Foot, Miss 
Barr, Miss Ritchie, Maggie, Mrs. James Millar, 
Mrs. J. G. Paul, Mrs. Arthur, Mrs. Ritchie, 
Tickler. — Yellow Grounds: Amy, D. Dalglish, 
G. S. Veitch, Inspector, J. B. Downie, J. B. 
Robertson, Lady Walden, Master Ord, Robert 
Bums, Robert Pollock, Sir W. Collins, W. 
Martin, W. Robin. 

Fancy Pansies (all colours).—A. MacMillan, 
B. K. Bliss, Bob Montgomery, Craigforth, 
Catherine Agnes, Danger, Evelyn Bruce, Earl 
of Beaconsfield, F. W. Leland, Geo. Wyness, 
Gold-digger, John Stewart, J. B. Downie, Jane 
A. Martin, James Dobbie, J. Grieve, J. Gardner, 
Lady Falmouth, L. V. Heathcote, May Tate, 
Miss Bliss, Miss J. Orkney, Miss Reeve, Mrs. 
Barrie, Mrs. Birkmyre, Mrs. Cameron, Mrs. 
E. H. Wood, Mrs. Findlay, Mrs. Forrester, 
Mrs. Goodwin, Mrs. McKenzie, Mrs. Jas. 
Cocker, Mrs. Jamieson, Mrs. John Stewart, 
Mrs. M. H. Miller, Mrs. McTaggart, Mrs. 
Scott Plummer, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Wm. 
Stewart, Mrs. Storrie, Mrs. T. M'Comb, Per¬ 
fection, Prizetaker, R. Dunlop, Rev. J. Graham, 
R. K. Mitchell, R. Cowan, R. Goodwin, Ring¬ 
leader, Sir P. K. Murray, Thos. Grainger, W. 
Dickson, W. Cuthbertson, W. Stome, W. 
VVindie. 

Burton-on- Trent. William Walters. 


Bedding plants. — The time has now 
arrived when every one will be preparing for 
bedding, and the hardening off and getting ready 
the great number of plants that are now required 
in most places will be demanding the utmost 
attention, as all will have to be passed through 
hand so as to be fit in a week or two for bring¬ 
ing out in the open. Late as it is, there are 
many things that may yet be struck or 
raised and prepared quite soon enough for 
planting, as none of thn more tender subjects 
are not safe out till the first or second week in 
June, and as most of these grow very fast, when 
under favourable conditions, good-sized plants 
may be got by that time. All that is necessary 
to get the cuttings to strike quickly is a good 
brisk heat (that from a well-made dung bed 
being perhaps the best at this season), as in a 
frame with nice sweet fermenting material 
under there is always a genial moisture 
rising, and with this around them the cut¬ 
tings never flag, but go right on and make 
root at once. Coleus, Iresine, Alternantheras, 
Verbenas, Ageratums, Lobelias, I eliotrope, and 
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all such will not take many days; and when 
struck the way to deal with them, instead of 
potting, is to have another (only gentle) hotbed 
ready, to whioh they may be transferred, and 
pricked out in a thin layer of soil. This should 
be of a light rich description, and spread regu¬ 
larly and evenly over the dung, when the young 
freshly-struck plants may be dibbled out in rows 
at about 3 inches apart, and the smaller things 
less, by doing which a frame will hold a great 
number, and the growth of the stuff will be 
rapid. To give the plants a good start the 
frame should be kept quite close for a few days, 
and every afternoon, when the weather is clear 
and bright, syringed with warm water, which 
will keep the leaves fresh and encourage new 
roots. As soon os the plants will stand without 
flagging, a little air may be given, and a gradual 
increase made till, a week or so before bedding 
out, the lights can be taken off altogether, and 
slipped on again for the night. This exposure 
will thoroughly harden the foliage and prepare 
it for the change to the open, and when the 
plants have to be put in their summer quarters 
they may easily be lifted with nice balls, 
and so planted without feeling a check. 
Thousands of ours are annually treated in this 
manner, and we always find them more satis¬ 
factory than any that have been potted, besides 
which, they are not half the trouble in attend¬ 
ing to and watering. Zinnias, Asters, and all 
suoh-like things, as well as single Dahlias, may 
be treated in the same way, and it is a good 
plan, where Pelargoniums are pot-bound, to 
turn them out, and bind a layer of Moss around 
the balls, when they should be plunged in 
rotten leaves to keep them moist, from which 
they may be lifted by-and-bye and dropped into 
the beds. To harden plants of Pelargoniums 
off, and all those of a kindred tender character, 
requires great care, especially when they have 
been under vines, or in warm houses, as then 
the leaves are thin, and any sudden transition 
to full light affects the tissues, and causes a dis¬ 
colouration through blister or burning. The 
way to prevent this is to keep the plants nearly 
or quite close for a few days and to shade with 
a very thin shade, so as to keep off the strong 
rays of the sun till the foliage becomes a little 
inured to the change. To expose things all at 
once is a great mistake, as the conditions are so 
different, and it often occurs that plants get so 
cut about or damaged immediately after being 
moved, that they are long in recovering. 
Hardening off should be a very gradual process, 
and at the first beginning lights should only be 
withdrawn for an hour or two, and then only 
when the weather is favourable, as though plenty 
of air is desirable, that can be given by tilting 
them behind, which lets away the heated atmo¬ 
sphere within, and breaks off the wind. Where 
there is not much glass convenience great shifts 
have to. be made, and many have to stand their 
plants out abroad, or in temporary structures, 
which should be placed in very sheltered posi¬ 
tions, as keen wind does quite as much harm as 
slight frost. Turf pits are very handy, and may 
be quickly made by cutting sods 9 inches or so 
wide, and piling the one on the other, and with 
these much may be done, as plants may be 
stood in them and covered with shutters or 
mats. When first brought out of houses, the 
plants should have a few pieces of evergreen, 
such as Fir or Laurel branches, laid over them, 
just to break the light and sift the fresh air, 
after which the leaves will be able to bear full 
exposure.—S. D. 

Single Daffodils turning’ double. —It 
would be ungrateful not to acknowledge the 
valuable assistance I have received through 
Gardening Illustrated in my investigation of 
this subject. In reply to a question 1 sent, 
which was published in the paper alxmt six 
weeks ago, I have received about twenty letters, 
many of them of great interest, and as I have 
acknowledged all of them privately, I take this 
opportunity of recording my gratitude to the 
journal. It cannot be too widely known that 
the question is one of some importance to the 
science of vegetable physiology and especially to 
the natural history of the Daffodil. It is said 
by botanists to be highly improbable that single- 
flowered bulbs of the wild Daffodil (Narcissus 
pseudo narcissus veras) will produce in cultiva¬ 
tion double flowers of a larger variety ; and yet 
there is much evidence to show that this change 
does occur, and the more evidence there can be 
collected on the subject the better for the 


advancement of knowledge.—C. Wollxy Dod. 
Edge Hall , Malpas. 

Rare plants for open air cultivation. 
—It would be a great help to many amateur* 
desirous of growing rare plants said to be 
hardy in this country, if they could get reliable 
information through these columns from anyone 
who has been successful in the culture of these 
choice subjects. The small specimens of the 
less common plants, usually sent out by nursery¬ 
men, give little chance of their being able to 
staxd a winter. They perish, and one is left in 
doubt where the fault lies, and whether there is 
any possibility of establishing such plants in 
certain soils and situations. Now, as many of 
these appear year after year in catalogues of 
hardy plants, if one would learn the conditions 
under which they flourish in certain places, an 
amateur would either save his pocket, or try 
again with renewed hope, and real progress 
might be made in the art of gardening if, when 
a plant is inquired for, anyone in whose garden 
it thrives would take the trouble of giving the 
following particulars, viz. : —Soil : Instead of 
using such vague terms as sandy loam, heavy soil, 
free soil, moist loam, and the like, it is desirable 
to state the geological stratum on which the 
garden lies ; or at least mention carefully, 
and as accurately as possible, the quality 
I of the Boil ; not only whether clay, peat, 
sand, &c., but if limey, ferruginous, or 
possessing any special characteristic; and, if 
the plant is not grown in the natural soil, state 
the mixture that has been used. —(2), Locality: 
Which should include any notice of climate.— 
(3), Aspect and Situation: Not only whether * 
plant has a north, south, east, or west aspect, 
but if an open exposure, or shaded by any 
local circumstance ; if placed on the land, or on 
rock work, and any other particulars. The 
notice by Mr. Wolley Dod, in your paper, 
May 3, on the way he has succeeded in establish¬ 
ing Anemone alpina and sulphurea, is informa¬ 
tion to the point; but he omits his locality 
(unknown to some readers) and aspect, both 
important for some plants. Nor should each 
point be thought too trifling and minute—they 
often make a real difference, as any one who bd 
observed Alpine plants in their native habits 
canuot fail to have remarked what a very 
slight change in aspect or position seems to 
determine the growth or extinction of a plant 
Doubtless many of these hardy subjects thrive 
in a great variety of soils and situations; bnt 
choice plants are naturally fastidious and diffi¬ 
cult, and it is about some of these I am anxious 
to obtain information. For the present I only 
name the following :—Spigelia marilandica, 
said to thrive in the rich woods of Virginia, 
and therefore leaf mould will probably be one 
constituent of the soil; but I do not know the 
geological formation of Virginia, nor why 
peat is always named for this plant, as rich 
woods do not generally flourish on peat alone. 
One account says, “ plant in shade under » 
north wall another, 44 sheltered on the sunny 
side of rockwork but I have always failed, 
though the plant has sometimes survived * 
winter. Rosa berberifolia, from north of 
Persia and deserts of Chinese Tartary, and said 
to cover the plains near Amadan ; also that the 
sand in which it grows is salt. It thrives with 
me in the sandy loam of the upper oolite, con¬ 
taining plenty of lime ; it strikes easily, but 
after growing to a certain point, apparently in 
health, the leaves begin to shrivel, and the 
branches die away. Sternbergia Intea : I have 
tried this repeatedly in different soils and 
situations, ana always failed ; but if anyone in 
whose garden the above plants are successfully 
established would give the particulars named, 
it would greatly oblige.—H. C. 

Orchis maaoula, maculate* and mario. 
—Have not your correspondents confounded the 
above! I have never found maculata in flover 
before the end of May, and it is never roee- 
coloured or purple, being a white ground with 
lilac veinings and blotches. The rose-coloured 
Orchis which resembles it in shape is Orcbi" 
pvramidalis. Orchis mascula I have never been 
able to find without spots on the leaves, but 
both it and mario vary considerably in the 
colour of the flowers. I have named all these 
from “ Sowerby’s English Botany,” latest edi¬ 
tion, and I fancy many people are not at all 
aware of the large numoer of distinct species of 
English orchids. In this part of Suffolk them 
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ire many varieties. There are about ten in my 
turn grounds. —A. B. T. , East A nglia. 

- If “S. A. B.” will send to my address 

a spike or two of the Orchis he mentions in May 
!rvl iasae, when in bloom, I will tell him its 
correct name, as I suspect, from his description 
it U not 0. inaculata, out a still more uncommon 
-.pe.ies.—J. B. Neve, Campdcu, Gloucestershire. 

The Leaser Celandine.—I have been 
amused at the notices in Gardenino Illus¬ 
trated about this bright but troublesome little 
dowering weed. A lady friend of mine gave 
sixpence for a plant of it, and it Bpread and 
increased so rapidly that it cost her twice as 
many shillings to get rid of it. It abounds in 
.xtmeef our southern counties and in the Isle 
of Wight. It is worse than worthless, except 
for medical purposes, and Bhould never be 
admitted into the flower garden.— Winch more. 

Hardiness of Niootiana afflnls.— Thia 
h one of the most interesting plants of recent 
introduction. Its pure white blossoms, opening 
towards evening, and its ^reat fragrance render¬ 
ing it a general favourite ; but there is one 
mil about it, and that is its comparative 
tardiness, that it was scarcely to be expected 
that it would possess. I cut down one of my 
Id stock last year ; it threw out fresh foliage, 
ind is now a large and very bushy plant, with 
i<>:merous dower-buds. It is true that the 


inches betweeu the plants. An amateur friend, 
fond of seedling raising, had a bed made in one 
corner over the hot water pipes in his green¬ 
house, thia he filled with sand, and in the sand 
pots and pans for seedlings and cuttings are 
plunged. He is very successful indeed with the 
raising of them.—J. D. E. 

11305. —Narcissi bulbs. —As yours do not 
bloom well, it would be better to lift them and 
replant in rich deep sandy soil. They will 
flower better the second and third year than 
they do the first; and may remain in the same 

I dace for four or five years. The beat time to 
ift them is in July or August, when tho leaves 
are quite dead. They may be transplanted at 
once, os they are not improved by being left out 
of the ground.—J. D. E. 


WATER LILIES. 

Floating on the still water of a quiet lake 
or bend of some gently flowing river, far away 
from the busy town, we may reasonably hope to 
meet with the fairest of our native plants, the 
white Water Lily ; and under the span of some 
fine glass house, as at Chatsworth or Kew, we 
naturally look for examples of foreign aquatics 
to be represented, amongst others, by crimson 
and blue and white Nymphoeas, as luxuriant 
it may be under such artificial conditions as in 


Three varieties of Nymphtna now flourish at 
the Brereton Colliery—the first attempt having 
l»en made with the beautiful hybrid raised by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, by crossing N. rubra and 
N. Lotus (tho Sacred Lily of the Nile), which 
flowered at Chatsworth for the first time in 
1851, and was named by him N. Devoniensis. 
Seeds or seedlings of this were accidentally 
conveyed amongst some plants of Victoria 
Regia to the gardens at Hawksyanl Park, 
and were supposed for some timo to have 
originated there in the tanks, in consequence 
of which the splendid new Water Lily was 
locally named in honour of the proprietor, who 
generously gave some plants of it for trial in the 
neighbouring colliery tank. It was evidently a 
matter of regret to the caretaker to have to 
inform his visitors that a new name had been 
substituted for the original. There was no need 
to inquire how tho venture had prospered, for 
on the 18th of April, in spite of the late spell of 
bitterly cold weather, with sharp night Frosts, 
following a remarkably mild winter, the tank 
was covered not only with leaves in luxuriant 
growth, but with numerous buds as well, in 
every stage of development, while one expanded 
crimson flower, even at that early date, served 
to show what the summer bloom would be. 
When, in the course of time, the crimson variety 
had been fairly established, plants of a largo 
white kind—presumably the form of N. Lotus 



The Royal Water Lily, Victoria Regia. 


h inter has been a mild one, and that would 
hardly have afforded a sufficient test; but the 
late morning frosts that have done so much 
damage have left it uninjured, and it is now 
looking quite green and fresh-looking. I think, 
therefore, it may be considered as flirty hardy. 


11403. —Wallflowers. —Generally speak¬ 
ing they last about three or four years, lasting 
longer in light soils than in heavy moisture- 
holding ones. The best way is to sow a few 
years every spring, and these will oome along 
and replace those that wear out. In any case 
voung plants are best, yielding larger flowers, 
l*eing at their best the second year, and after 
that declining in quality.—J. C. B. 


-You are likely to have a good show of 

these next year if you allow them to remain, 
”®t they are now getting aged, and you will get 
wore satisfaction from your plants if you 
^>w a fresh lot of seeds annually, flow the 
■♦©da early in April, and prick them out as they 
require it, until it is time to plant them, in 
October, where they are to flower.—J. D. E. 


11488.—Raising” Petunias from seeds. 

—They are very easily raised in a hotbed. Sow 
the seeds in a light compost of loam and leaf 
inould, and when the plants are large enough 
they may be pricked out in pots, pans, or boxes. 
Petunias are vigorous growing plants, and 
require plenty of pot rooiXL aud, if the^ 
planted put in the '' ‘ 
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tropical waters. But the last place where we 
might expect to find well-grown and finely- 
blooming spocimons of tropical Water Lilies is, 
surely, m an open tank, connected with the 
works of a Staffordshire colliery. It is quite 
true that both Indian and African water plants, 
and even the grand Victoria Regia, have been 
occasionally grown in out-of-door positions 
during the summer, where heat from some 
manufactory can be utilised to keep the water 
of an ornamental tank at a high temperature— 
a notable example being the pond which used to 
l)e, and probably still is, heated by waste steam 
in Mr. Beaufoy's garden at South Lambeth ; but 
such heated ponds are usually to be found 
in gardens where expense is no object, and 
where properly trained gardeners are em¬ 
ployed. It is surely suggestive, then, to learn 
that for a period of thirty years, under the 
charge of a single caretaker, who is not a pro¬ 
fessed gardener, but manager of the engine, a 
tank exposed to the blackest of smoke pouring 
out from the ever-reeking chimney of the 
colliery works, and possessing the single 
advantage of a continuous flow of Unling water 
to keep it at an even temperature, should every 
summer unfailingly be made beautiful with 
such rare and nchly-ooloured exotics. At a 
rough guess tho size of the tank, which is oblong 
in shape, may be some 30 feet long by 20 feet 
wide, with a depth of, perhaps, 30 inches ; and 
contains, besides the Water Lilies, a large 
number of gold and silver fish. 


known as N. dentata, judging by the leaf alone 
and of a beautiful blue species with smooth 
bright green leaves, which was said to be the 
N. gigantea of Australian waters—were added, 
aud now share with equal vigour the advan¬ 
tages presented by the colliery tank. These 
do not begin to bloom until June. The single 
crimson flower was gathered, and was ere long 
transferred with a leaf or two to one of the 
New Munstead bowls, a form of vase especially 
adapted for the wants of those who are 
within roach of Water Lilies of any kind for 
cutting during the season. But an interesting 
conversation on the management of the plants 
during winter was out short by the signal which 
summoned the Water Lily gardeners to the more 
serious duties connected with the pit. As far 
as could be gathered, however, the tubers re¬ 
main in the heated water of the tank the whole 
year round ; and it is seldom that they suffer 
any injury from the severity of the weather. 
Due precaution is taken, nevertheless, to keep 
up a stock of young plants to replace any 
vacancies which may occur. N. Devoniensis 
is undoubtedly one of the finest of the Water 
Lilies, being more robust in constitution than 
either of its parents, and continuing in bloom 
from April to October, even without the shelter 
of glass as in the present case, while in size and 
richness of colour it is equal to any. Water 
Lilies are mostly the better for being planted in 
rich loam at a depth of 2 feet under water. It 
will interest those not- already acquainted with 
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it to learn that this fact was accidentally dis¬ 
covered in the case of N. gigantea—the finest 
of the blue species—in the early days of its in¬ 
troduction, bv the overturning of a pot contain¬ 
ing some tubers, which by this means found 
their way to the bottom. These had again and 
again disappointed the cultivator by refusing to 
do more than appear to start, and then dwindle 
away without coming to perfection. Shortly 
after the upset some small leaves floating on the 
surface of the tank attracted his attention, and 
prompted inquiries ; and in a short time a luxu¬ 
rious growth and flower proved the importance 
of the discovery that to suceeed with this Water 
Lily the tubes must be planted below the reach 
of the action of light. The water in which 
these tropical Water Lilies grow requires to be 
kept at a temperature of from 70 to 80 degrees, 
the main point, apparently, in their out-of-door 
culture. 

It might be supposed that a Lily-growing 
mania would have taken possession of others 
within reach of similar capabilities ; but, though 
there are other colliery tanks in the immediate 
neighbourhood, there are no more Lilies. This 
record of their existence under unexpected cir¬ 
cumstances may therefore be suggestive to 
some who have opportunities of tne kind at 
their disposal, but to whom it has never oc¬ 
curred to put them to practical use for the 
carrying out of this interesting branch of tropi¬ 
cal gardening.—L. K. D. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Hardening off bedding plants. —Those 
who have cold frames at command will ex¬ 
perience but little difficulty in this matter, as 
the light can be run on in bad weather, and the 
plants be fully exposed on all favourable oppor¬ 
tunities. Geraniums, Petunias, Verbenas, Paris 
Daisies, Calcoolarias, Lobelias, and all the 
hardier sections, should get the benefit of every 
balmy breeze, gentle shower, and warm sun. 
Leave on a chink of air at night, and if there is 
danger of frost lay a mat on the glass. This 
will guarantee them against injury, and will 
render them very strong and sturdy. Coleus, 
Iresines, Alternantheras, and other tender 
subjects ought all to be in frames, as, although 
they may not be so much exposed as the pre¬ 
ceding, every opportunity should be taken to 
accustom them to the ordinary outside atmo¬ 
sphere. Many place their plants under trees, 
but, when such shelter is made use of, a position 
where no cutting winds are to be found should 
be chosen. Verbenas and Calceolarias are 
about the hardiest of summer beddera, and they 
should go into their quarters quite by the end 
of May, as the immunity from the disease to 
which both are liable much depends upon their 
getting good root hold by the time hot weather 
arrives. 


Zonal Geraniums. —It is an excellent plan 
to take a few cuttings at this time of year, as 
by so doing one is guaranteed against losing any 
good kind, which is sometimes the case when 
the stook is short, and propagation is deferred 
until late summer. There are many advantages 
attending the insertion of Geranium cuttings in 
spring, tho principal of which is that a good 
supply of good plants in pots are coming along 
through the summer, which may be utilised for 
winter or spring flowering, and which, in any 
case, make fine specimens for planting out 
another year. Each cutting should be inserted 
in a small pot in sandy soil, and be stood in a 
sunny, airy situation, giving but little water, 
a sprinkling of the soil now and theu being 
enough, just sufficient, indeed, to keep them 
from flagging. Where plants have been lifted 
in autumn from the open ground it will always 
be possible to take a cutting or two from each 
one without diminishing its decorative value to 


any appreciable extent, and if these are shifted 
along as they need it, keeping them under glass 
until the latter part of the summer, and then 
giving them the benefit of free exposure in a 
sunny place uutil mid-September, they will 
make compact, short-jointed specimens that will 
bloom well in ordinary greenhouse temperature 
in winter or in early spring, according to the 
kinds, and if shifted along the following year 
they will form large handsome specimens the 


ensumg summer, 
culture is to be ci 
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as this gives a stock of plants of varying sizes, 
and suitable for all purposes. 

Winter flowering plants. — Those who 
are wishful of having a gay glass-house in 
winter must take time by tho forelock, and 
think of what they are going to grow for that 
purpose, and either propagate or purchase at 
once. Spring—not late summer or autumn—is 
the time to think of winter, for the early start¬ 
ing of the plants into growth is the only means 
of enabling them to perfect themselves by the 
late autumn months. Cuttings of winter¬ 
flowering Tropteolmus should be put in at once. 
Zonal Geraniums intended for winter bloom 
should be selected with a view of giving them 
the special treatment they need ; and those who 
have not raised such things as Primulas, 
Cyclamens, and Cinerarias, will have to procure 
small plants of them, as although seed sown now 
will give good plants for spring flowering, for 
early winter they should now be coming into 
small pots. It is, however, in any case too late 
to sow Cyclamens, which should be nice bulbs, 
of the size of a nut, or they w ill not bear in 
the coming season under ordinary management. 
Strong bulbs potted at once should yield plenty 
of blooms at Christmas, and Primulas having 
now somo three or four leaves would, fairly 
treated, make a show early in December. 
Cinerarias similarly forward will in ordinary 
greenhouse temperature begin to bloom in 
February or March. At beading out time a 
few plants of Heliotrope and Lobelia should 
be kept back to grow on in pots. If they are 
well attended to they will flower in November 


Passion-flower for greenhouse. —There 
are many kinds of Passion flowers, but Pasaiflora 
princeps is one of the best. It grows with me 
in a low, span-roofed house, the temperature of 
which is from 60 degrees to 66 degrees. It is 
uow in an 18-inch pot in fibry loam. In 
January last I eut it back within 3 feet of the 
pot, which it requires whenever it gets too 
thick, and in less than four months it had com¬ 
pletely covered the roof, which is 15 feet by 12 
feet. It then stopped growing and began to 
produce beautiful long, drooping clusters of 
scarlet and white flowers, measuring from 1' 
feet to 2 feet in length. It seems to flower at 
almost every joint; I have counted as many a- 
thirty-nine clusters hanging on the plant at 
once. It commenced to flower with me early in 
April, and has continued ever since, and very 
gay it is at the present time. It is a plant that 
requires but very little attention after it ha-j 
made its growth in the spring. I never Byringc 
it, and yet it keeps in perfect health and quite 
free from insects. It is easily propagated; 
almost any piece, indeed, inserted in sandy loam 
will take root, but still it is best to make the 
young wood into cuttings in spring, insert them, 
and place them in the same temperature as that 
in which the plant is growing. We find the 
flowers of this plant valuable for table decora 
tion. Passiflora edule is also a very serviceable 

S lant, not only on account of the beauty of its 
owers, but for its edible fruit.—B. C. 

11500.—Genistas and Deutzias.— The 
Genista should have the flowering shoots cut 
back to within 2 or 3 inches of their base. 


and almost up to Christmas. The Heliotropes 
should be stopped now, and then not allowing 
them to bloom until September, and thus 
treated they will be well set with flowers at 
housing time. Lobelias should be clipped over 
closely about the middle of August, and then 
they will be covered with bloom in early winter. 
Another good plant for early winter bloom is 
Cuphea platycentra (the Cigar plant), but this 
may be planted out for the summer and lifted in 
September, as, making a mass of fibrous roots, it 
does not in the least suffer by the removal, and 
it has a firmer appearance. Grown in the open 

r und, Chrysanthemums must, of course, not 
forgotten; they should at once be got into 
small pots, and gradually moved to the open 


Some persons take a pair of box shears, ana cut 
the plants to a round head. A large portion of 
the old wood of the Deutzia gracilis ought to be 
cut out to allow the young wood to grow freely. 
The plants should be kept in the greenhouse 
w'ell exposed to light and air until they have 
made their wood, when they may be placet! out 
of doors.—J. D. E. 

11492.—Camellia buds dropping.—Voa 
say nothing about the treatment of the plants; 
whether they are placed out of doors in the 
summer, or are kept always under glass. When 
the buds are well formed in the late autumn or 
winter months, any sudden change will cause 
them to drop off. For instance, if the plants 
have been out of doors late in the autumn, 


air. 

Treatment of plants after flowering.— 
Inquiries are so often made in Gardening upon 
this subiect that the following hints may prove 
serviceable at this season, when many plants 
grown under glass will be going out of bloom. 
Camellias should be encouraged to make an early 
and free growth by syringing freely on hot days, 
shading from hot sun. Azaleas should have the 
seed pods picked off, and when the young 
growths are an inch long they may, where 
needful, be shifted. Bulbs should be placed 
in some sheltered place and w r atered till the 
foliage decays. Cyclamens are best under 
cover, giving plenty of air, and watering only 
when dry. Primulas should be kept in a sunny 
airy place, giving just enough water to pre¬ 
vent flagging, but never wetting the foliage. 
Coronillas and Cytisus should be pruned back 
rather hard, kept rather dry until fresh shoots 
form, and when these are 2 inches long they may 
beshifted, butonly when the pots arefullof roots, 
otherwise a top-dressing of some concentrated 
manure will suffice; indeed, it is not wise 
to be too hasty in repotting; harm is often 
thereby done, and vigour can nowadays be 
more easily sustained than when concentrated 
manurial stimulants were but little known. From 
my own experience, I can safely recommend 
Clay’s Fertiliser for top-dressing greenhouse 
plants generally. It seems to part w r ith its 
strength just about as quickly as the plant can 
utilise it, and is safe. Dielytras, Deutzias, 
Spiraeas, Lily of the Valley, Azalea mollis, 
and other hardy flowers which have been forced, 
should not go into the open air until the first 
week in June, otherwise they get so chilled as 
to be of but little use for the following year. 
There is no need to framo Deutzias, as is often 
done ; let them have plenty of light and air, 
and plenty of water, both now and all through 
the summer, and they will bloom freely from all 
the old spurs. In tne summer plunge the pots 
in a sunny place, and water now ana then with 
liquid manure. 

Bt/Jhet. J. c. 


drenched with the rains, and wet with the dews, 
then are placed in a dry, airy greenhouse, thi 
sudden check causes the buds to drop; but it 
may be prevented by syringing the plants daily 
and thus gradually inure them to the dry 
atmosphere. Buds seldom drop when thi 
Camellias are planted out, and it is possible that | 
the cause may be insufficient water; they require 
a considerable supply, and the pots should b* 
well drained. They also like a cool and not 


over dry atmosphere. A close warm atmo j 
sphere is injurious.—J. D. E. J 

11481.—Watering Ferns overhead- 
In reply to “K. W. S.,” I can assure him thi 
to water Adiantums overhead is one of thi 
worst things he could do, and this is probablj 
the reason why tho young fronds die. Tbi 
practice will turn the older fronds brown, ant 
thoroughly spoil the appearance of thevhoJj 
plant. And to water them at night is a baa 
plan. They have the right temperature.- 
Wm. C. Cawley. 

- Maiden-hair Ferns should never b&vf 

any water over their leaves, as it will caui 
them to die off at onoe. Whenever they gjj 
dry, water them well at the roots, and onlj 
then.—-C. P. C. 

11433.— Bouvardias. —The cause of th 
foliage turning brown is in all probability due t 
deficient root action and want of substan* 
Bouvardias require plenty of light and air * 
through the summer and autumn, and they nevl 
at any time like a very confined, moisture-Lw* 
atmosphere. When they have done bloomiij 
they should be pruned back rather hard ana a 
kept somewhat dry at the roots, until fr« 
shoots form. When these are about an inch 
length shake away all the old Boil and repot 1 
pots just about large enough to contain the rofl 
in loam, two parts leaf mould, one part wo 
plenty of silver sand. If this is done al>* 
March they can be grown along in a warm hotjj 
through the spring, stopping the leading *h<x>l 
about twice syringing freely, in hot weaU 
shading froi® fiotj admitting enou.di* 
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to keen them dwarf and sturdy. When the pots 
get full of roots shift into large pots, which 
should not be later than July. During tho 
summer grow iu cold frames as in a cool green- 
homo, giving plenty of air in fine weather, and 
'hiding a little during the hottest portion of the 
<hy, but not enough to cause them to draw. 
From the middle of September no more shade 
should be given, as the object is to nurture the 
wood, as it must be remembered that the Bou- 
vardia is is a hard-wooded plant and the shoots 
roquire a great deal of air to ripen them. There 
is no better place than a cold frame for them in 
summer, as there they can be fairly exposed to 
the night air when balmy, which does them an 
immense amount of good. When the pots 
become, towards the close of the summer or in 
autumn, full of roots, give plenty of water, and 
syringe twice a day in hot, dry weather. About 
the end of October they should go into a house 
where the temperature ranges at 55 degrees 
through the winter, and where air is admitted 
iu fine days, or they may be kept in an ordinary 
greenhouse.—J. C. B. 

11513.— Azaleas and Gardenias. -Azaleas make 
the bast growth in a moist and warm hothouse tempeni- 
ture. Gardenias will not suoooed in a house entirely 
dependent on sun heat. They are hothouse plants and 
rwjuirea warm temperature all the year round.—J. D. E. 

H47i>.-Sowing Pern seeds.— See page fW of tho 
pretool roluine. ft is better not to sow them in bottom 
beat.—J. D. E. 


EDGINGS FOR GARDEN PATHS. 

All live or plant edgings are to be preferred 
on the score of picturesqueness; all dead 
edgings on the score of endurance and utility. 
In ehooiing between live or dead substances it is 
well to determine fully at the first whether the 
utter coat and labour of maintaining live or 
plant edgings will be recompensed by their 
greater irregular boaufcy and freshness, or 
wnether it is best to face the first cost of some 
hard material, and, having properly laid it, be 
assured that tho first cost was about the only 
one. I think we may take it for granted that 
most people would prefer a solid, fiard edging 
to their kitchen garden paths in preference to 
edgings of plants of any kind. If a live edging 
of any sort is to be put down, the general 
' erdict will be in favour of Box, because that 
of all hardy plants is tho most fitting and 
most enduring. Box needs trimming only 
about once in tho year ; and if done in the 
spring, and neatly, very little further trouble is 
given. Still, to have a good edging of Box, it is 
needful to lift, thin out, aud replant every few 
years, for an edging 0 inches in height and as 
much through, and which gets thin below, and 
broken and irregular ia many places, is not a tidy 
or desirable edging, and cannot be recommended. 
Now, a thick margin of Box becomes a fine 
cover for snails and slugs, and very frequent 
hanl weeding is needed to keep it free from 
Grass and other obnoxious plants, so that even 
so popular an edging plant as Box is not without 
its objections, especially in thoso gardens, and 
they are miny, where labour is short. Perhaps 
no kind of labour is less remunerative than ia 
that expended upon the maintenance of path 
edgings. All plant edgings are liable to become 
preservers />f weeds, and need constant over¬ 
hauling to keep them down. No greater nuisance 
can exist in any well-kept garden than a weed 
preserve close to the gravel paths, for weeds 
should never bo permitted to seed upon the gravel. 
Again, many plants are recommended as edgings 
that bloom freely, as, for instance, the small and 
large Thrifts, Violets, Daisies, Cerastiums. 
However pretty ai edgings plants may look 
when in bloom, they are unsightly when the 
dowers are decaying. The giant Thrift, for 
instance, with its big heads of bloom borne on 
b terns 10 inches high, would, with the first 
■hower, be found sprawling all over the path, 
and very unsatisfactory that would look, and 
indeed, as I know to my coat, do os look. Then 
In the winter the birds, and especially big birds, 
have a peculiar penchant for plant edgings, and 
seem to find them full of insects, for they 
literally tear them to pieces and cast the 
portions all over the paths. This is peculiarly 
the case with Aubrietias, Daisies, Sedums, 
and similar dwarf creeping plants. As to tho 
inestion of labour in keeping plant edgings 
in decent order, I have found the most 
iatisfactory results from the use of Festuca 
riridis, one of the dark-vwirc OraasesT; for 
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although the plants bloom in the spring, yet 
once this is clipped off there is an end of work, 
so far as the plants are concerned. Moreover, 
until in some half-dozen years after planting 
tho edgings have become too dense, they not 
only want no farther attention, but give a 
graceful outline, os the Grass is dwarf and free 
in growth. Violets, especially strong growing 
kinds, are most unfit for garden edgings. Few 
would think of recommending them ; fewer still 
would think of using them. Without doubt 
the best of all dead edgings are those made of 
8tout plain tiles or of specially made bricks. I 

{ irefer hard white bricks made 12 inches in 
ength, 2£ inches brood at the base, and bevelled 
in on one side only—the path side, to a rounded 
top edge of U inches. These should bo set 


ten. Usually we find the place, be it ever »• 
small, cut up in all directions by paths, and 
these commonly tortuous, the impression doubt¬ 
less being that such windings and twistings are 
picturesque in appearance. Often, too, we 
Bee such gardens carved out into congeries 
of beds, generally fantastic in outline, and 
crammed full of unsuitable plants. Simplicity, 
it need hardly be said, should always be a cardi 
nal rule in designing town and other small 

g ardens, and another important point is to 
now how to plant, how much to put in, and 
when to stop planting. If too muen crowded, 
the place looks smaller than it really is ; on the 
other hand, if too little is done in the way of 
planting, the smallneSs of the gArden becomes 
too evident. Above all great care is required 
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evenly upon a hard base surfaced with sand, 
and havo the ends tied together or set with 
oemont to exclude weeds from the joints, and 
keep the line straight and even. Such an 
edging as this would, if set well, with ordinary 
care, eudure for 50 years, and thus prove of life¬ 
long usefulness and service. A. D. 


LAYING OUT TOWN GARDENS. 

It is the general impression that the laying out 
of small gardons is a simple matter, but in 
reality more skill and thought are required in 
designing a garden in a limited area than one 
of large size, particularly in towns where the 
number of trees and shrubs that thrive perfectly 
is not great. It is simply a question of making 
the most of a small space. We have only to 
look at the average London villa garden to see 
how miserably designed it is in nine cases in 


in the matter of selecting suitable plants, for 
however good the design may be, it will be 
spoiled if the choice of trees and shrubs is bad. 

An example of what may be considered a good 
design in town gardens is shown in the annexed 
plan, which represents tho Duke of Buceleuch’s 
garden, at Montague House, ou the Thames Em¬ 
bankment, in, it may bo said, the heart of 
London. This garden was designed some years 
ago by Mr. Marnock, and, as may be seen, it is 
treated in his usual simple and effective style. 
The plan speaks for itself. The lettor U 
represents the front of tho mansion, with 
the windows overlooking the garden and 
the Thames. From the terrace to the boun¬ 
dary wall at A the surface is level with the ex¬ 
ception of a gentle rise, on which were placed a 
few' simple beds for gay flowers that would be 
effective from the windows. The border beyond 
| is one of the best positions that could be chosen 
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for showy hardy flowers, and it could be kept. 
gay from March to October by a judicious 
selection. For example, the finest Daffodils 
and other Narcissi would make the border gay 
through March, April, and May. Intermingled 
with these should be a few plants of Pasony, 
the tender red foliage of which would contrast 
charmingly with the yellow and white Narcissi, j 
A successional crop of bloom could be obtained ; 
from blue Delphiniums and Evening Primroses, ( 
both of which succeed admirably in London ;! 
and these again could be succeeded by Phloxes , 
Tritomas, which latter would carry the season | 
on to autumn, after which open-air flowers are j 
not looked for in London. 

A glance at the plan will show how well every ! 
plant is placed, so as to be seen to the best ad¬ 
vantage, and, what is important, all are not i 
seen from any one point. For example, the 
round flower-beds at the angles of the lawn are , 
screened by the shrub*, and in following the i 
path they come into view as a surprise. The 
preponderance of deciduous trees and shrubs and 
the paucity of evergreens is conspicuous, and 
the selection includes things not commonly seen 
in country gardens, such as the snowy Mespilus 
(Amelanehier canadensis), Pyrus vestita, 
Maiden hair tree (Salisburia), Scarlet Maple, 
and others. 


THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 123. J 

The Plum. 

The Plum in some of its many forms makes 
an excellent orchard tree, and in suitable situa¬ 
tions a profitable one ; but the blossoms are, 
for the most part, very tender, and the Plum 
orchard must have a sheltered site. I have 
referred to this matter of shelter elsewhere, and 
need not go over it again here. Standard trees, 
mounted on strong, tall stems, are best for 
orchards ; and they may be planted in rows 
from 15 to 18 feet apart, with an undergrowth 
of bushes, such as Gooseberries and Red Currants. 
Plant in autumn and head down the young trees 
in spring, just as the buds are swelling. The 
judicious pruner will look over his orchard 
trees annually, and if a branch requires to be 
removed take it out at once, close up to the 
stem, and rub a little coal or Stockholm tar over 
the wound to keep out wet and protect it till 
new bark is formed. Stone fruits are so subject 
to gumming that great care should be exercised 
by those entrusted with the knife, as every 
wound made is a possible source of gumming 
or canker of some kind. A limestone soil 
suits them best; but it is not particular 
os to soil, providing the land bo well drained. 
The Plum succeeds equally well as a dwarf 
standard, on stems 3 or 4 feet high. If 
sheltered and the insects kept well under, 
such trees are both useful and handsome 
anywhere. On cold springs Plum trees are 
often badly infested with aphides, and this 
trouble is intensified if they bore a heavy crop 
the previous year, or if the trees have become 
weakened from any cause. And this fact should 
be kept in view when fighting with insects, as 
it is often more profitable and satisfactory to 
help the tree to bear its load and maintain its 
strength than allow' it to become weakly, and 
then fritter away our time and money in fruit¬ 
less efforts to keep down the insects brought on 
by such treatment. Again, insects are easier to 
deal with before they have entrenched them¬ 
selves in the leaves which coil around them, 
enclosing them in a sheath, as it were, making 
an attack upon them exceedingly difficult; in 
fact, in the case of standard orchard trees our 
chief efforts should be directed to keeping up 
the health and vigour of the trees by giving 
manure w ater and rich top dressing when such 
are needed, as a vigorous, healthy, well- 
nurtured orchard tree will fight out its own battle 
with insects. To dress a lar^e orchard of Plum 
trees when badly infested with aphides would 
1*3 a troublesome business ; still, it is distressing 
to sit still and do nothing. Good may result 
from the following treatment, and it has the 
advantage of being cheap and easily applied 
Take 2 bushelB of freshly-slacked lime, 2 of 
soot, and 10 bushels of fine dry, dusty soil 
(burnt earth will do w'ell) ; mix all together 
thoroughly, and early in the morning, when the 
trees are damp vvitl^dew, scatter jit among the 
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branches with a shovel until a thick coat of dust 
covers every leaf, and penetrates every chink and 
crevice where the insects have hidden away. 

Plums on Walls. 

Much that I have said of tho Apricot is appli¬ 
cable to the Plum, for in their general charac¬ 
teristics they are much alike ; the pruning, for 
instance, should be the same in both cases. 
There is the same necessity for young wood to be 
laid in, and to keep the spurs short, so that the 
blossoms may be near enough to derive some protec¬ 
tion from the wall, the makiug of the borders, 
selection of the trees, and planting ; though, as 
Apricots are more spreading in habit, they 
should have a little more space. The Plum is 
hardier than the Apricot, and yet of late years 
the Plum has more often failed to bear than the 
Apricot, even though tho latter is so heavily 
handicapped by its early flowering habit. 
Plums ou walls ought not to totally fail if ac¬ 
corded protection, which they need as much as 
docs the Apricot and Peach. Plums often 
succeed better on north walls than elsewhere, 
because in such a position the sun on a frosty 
morning cannot reach them, and during 
the prevalence of spring frosts protection is 
needed quite as much from the early morning 
8uushine as from the frost at night. In the 
matter of training, the Plum, like the Apricot, 
and stone fruits generally, are for the most 
part trained in the fan shape. This comes most 
natural, for when a maiden tree is headed back 
in the nursery it is much easier, and requires 
less thinking to tie the branches to the stakes 
—which are ranged to form a flat surface in 
the shape of a naif circle than any other. A 
very good way to fill a wall quickly is to train 
the young trees from the first as Palmettes (for 
fuller description see the article on Pears), 
beginning with maidens. The horizontal pure 
ana simple is not so well adapted for Plums or 
Apricots. Indeed, by reason of its troublesome 
habit of casting off its branches, the fan is the 
only shape fitted for Apricots, as no other offers 
such facilities for filling up gaps. The Plum 
has no such failing, and if planted from 7 to 
9 feet apart, a wall on the Palmette system can 
be more quickly covered than by any other, 
and this is worth consideration. If planted 
7 feet apart, the tree would have seven main 
branches trained a foot apart. From these main 
branches would spring others, which should be 
encouraged to renew themselves. There would 
be no difficulty in laying in a certain limited 
number of young shoots annually, and cutting 
out a similar number of older ones. Of course, 
the main branches would, in addition, bear on 
spurs. This combination of artificial and 
natural spurs (the former caused by pruning 
and the latter springing direct from the young 
branches) seems to be the best that can, under 
the circumstances, be adopted to meet our 
variable climate. 

Protecting the Blossoms. 

On east and south walls this should be done 
for the purpose of not only sheltering the blos¬ 
soms, but also to shade them from the early 
sunshine on frosty mornings. On the north 
walls it is perhaps less important, but even 
there shelter from cold north winds will be very 
beneficial. Tho simplest, cheapest, and best 
way of protecting Pram trees is to cover them 
with fishing-nets, or such as are commonly sold 
for covering fruit trees when the fishermen have 
done with them. Two thicknesses will be 
better than one, but one will afford a good deal 
of shelter. Those who have never tried any 
experiments with different coverings will be 
surprised to learn what a large amount of shelter 
there is in a single thickness of flimsy netting 
such as I am recommending here. It breaks 
the force of the wind, and shelters from hail 
and rain, and wards off the frosty air. The 
nets need not remain on longer than the 10th 
of May. And as everybody must have such 
nets for the protection of Strawberries and 
other ripe fruit in summer from birds, it is only 
a question of making a further use of them for 
protecting the blossoms of the fruit trees for six 
or eight weeks in spring. They need not be 
put on till the blossoms begin to open. There 
is no question that if rightly treated Plums will 
bear every year, and though the fruit will not 
keep long in its fresh state, it makes a valuable 
preserve, and is but little inferior for this pur¬ 
pose to the Apricot. 


Thinnino the Fruit. 

This should be done about the middle of June, 
or between that and the end of the month, 
cutting off with a pair of scissors all deformed 
and small fruit. It is not necessary for me to 
say here how much weight in fruit a given wall 
space should carry, as without knowing parti¬ 
culars of trees and kinds grown, it would be the 
merest guess work. And besides, a Green rage, 
or a Golden Drop Plum, which was mulched 
with manure and watered with liquid manure, 
would carry, without injury, a much heavier 
weight than if left unassisted to bear the 
burden. The giving of extra support, during 
times of pressure, is one of the most important 
matters in connection with fruit culture, and 
both this and easing the tree of a part of its lead 
is strangely neglected by the average cultivator. 
The desert kinds should be thinned more than 
cooking varieties. Denny’s Victoria will earn’ 
very heavy crops if assisted in the way I have 
suggested with mulch and water. No water 
should be given after the last swelling begins, as 
that might injure the flavour. 

Summer Pruning. 

This may begin about the end of J one, or the 
strong shoots may be pinched a little earlier. 
There is a great deal of shelter in the foliage, 
and the winds are often cold up till the end oi 
June ; and, especially in cold situations, it U 
bettor not to denude the trees of too much 
foliage till the weather has become settled. If 
the young fruit is chilled some of it may fall. 
The Bame principles should be applied in 
summer pruning Plums as in Apricots and other 
fruit trees, for the sources and agencies of life 
are the same in all cases. The young wool 
which it is intended to lay in should be secured 
to the wall before the wind breaks or injure* 
the shoots. There is often a temptation to over¬ 
crowd ; but, so far as fruitfulness is concerned, 
it is better to have too few branches than too 
many, for where the latter condition exists, the 
wood is frequently too weak and puny to form 
blossom-buds. Under certain conditions of 
growth the summer pruning may be delayed till 
the middle or end of July. If the trees have be¬ 
come exhausted, for instance, from heavy crop¬ 
ping during previous years, more liberty may be 
rmitted with advantage ; in fact, trees that 
ar freely are not often over luxuriant. When 
everything has been said that can be said upon 
any subject there will still be scope for the ex¬ 
ercise of individual judgment, for cases will 
arise that have not been provided for. This 
shows how necessary it is for the fruit grower to 
think out everything for himself, and not accept 
anything blindly until he has tested its truth. 
Many fallacies have been and are still regarded 
as facts ; but no statement which is based alone 
upon the experience of any one individual, until 
he has tested it by man}' years’ practice in 
different situations, os regards soil and climate, 
is of much value. If a dozen men were to relate 
their experience upon any given subject, the 
differences would be so great as to astonish those 
who were not aware of the changes that are 
wrought by soil, climate, and other local condi¬ 
tions and circumstances ; and then there would 
be differences in the men themselves, in their 
powers of observing and drawing conclusions 
from what takes place within the field of their 
vision. 

Heading Down Plum Trees. 

When young trees are planted the heading 
back which usually takes place should be 
delayed till the buds are just on the point of 
starting, as when the sap is in an active condi 
tion the wounds heal quickly. Now, as regards 
this heading back of Plum trees, if we plant 
maidens we shall cut back simply to get break* 
to form a baso. That is the objeot, and when 
that is secured, either by summer pinohing or 
winter pruning, or the two combined, 
there is no need for further cutting back. 
Let the pruner understand that & sufficient 
number of shoots must break from the 
bottom, and if the young tree is strong and 
vigorous, and bIiows a disposition to do the 
work unaided, let Nature do it. But from the 
great majority of trees requiring this assistance 
it has como to be a recognised principle oi 
culture to cut back young trees more or lees 
when first planted. But there are cases where, 
from exceptional strength, no cutting buck i* 
needed, and where it will be better not done ; 
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and, this again, is one of the things it is not safe 
to dogmatise upon. We want to fill up the 
orchard and the wall with full-headed, evenly- 
balanoed trees, and to this end we must retain 
the power of heading back to cause more 
breaks to come away from the common centre. 

The Heading Back op Old Trees 
is often a decided advantage to Plum trees, 
especially Damsons. W hen the trees are getting 
on in years very frequently the foliage becomes 
small and starved in appearance, the very 
growth generally partaking of the same stunted 
character. Every aspect of the case points to 
sluggish circulation, and, if left alone, the tree 
wifi gradually dwindle and die, but if the head be 
cut back into the thick branches new growth 
will spring, which will astonish by its vigour. 
The whole of the branches should not be cut off 
at once; that might, in some cases, be too 
drastic a measure. Take half of them out first, 
dressing the wounds with the knife or a sharp 
chisel or tool of some kind, and paint the cut 
surfaces with tar. The following year the other 
half may be cut back. 

Plums in Pot. 


This is not only a most interesting way of 
cultivating Plums but a most profitable one 
also, because it makes a crop absolutely certain. 
The Plum trees submit to the curtailment of 
pot culture, better even than the Peach or 
any of the stone fruit. The trees should be 
selected and potted up in autumn. Ten-inch 

F ats will probably be large enough to start with. 

ot firmly in good loam, to which half-a-peck of 
bone dust has been added to every three bushels. 
When potted plunge the pots in some open 
situation in leaves or litter. The culture of 
Plums in pots seems to assume that there is, or 
should be, some budding to protect the blossom 
in spring. In most gardens nowadays, of any 
pretensions at all, there is one or more orchard 
houses. And in the spring the trees may stand 
much nearer together without injury than can 
be done later, when the growth gets into full 
swing. Thus the Plum trees in pots will stand 
between the Peaches and other fruit trees in the 
orchard house; and when the fruits are set, and all 
danger of frost is over, a large part of them may 
be plunged outside in the open air, the tops of the 
pote being mulched heavily with manure. 
Watering will be necessary sometimes, especially 
in dry weather. The Becond autumn the trees 
will be potted into 12-inch pots, and future 
shifts will be given according to progress made ; 
and Plums, after they have attained to a good 
size, may be kept in excellent condition many 
years with annual top-dressing and artificial 
manure. In preparing the soil for repotting and 
top-dressing, after the trees fairly settle down 
to their work, it is a very good plan to mix some 
of Amies’ or Clay’s artificial fertiliser with the 
soil. In the c we of Amies’, which I have been 
using lately, I find i pound of the manure to a 
bushel of the turfy loam give very good results. 
The use of these artificial fertilisers (and I do 
not wish to recommend one in preference to 
another, as probably all are in their several ways 
good, and plants like a change of diet sometimes,) 
are destined, I think, to work a vast change in 
our fruit gardens. At present, when a tree 
requires manure, it usually gets a dressing of 
yard manure. This is all very well as a mulch¬ 
ing on the surface, but admixture with the 
sou tends to stop np the pores and to make it 
pasty and soar, hence I think one of the greatest 
dangers in using solid manure for fruit trees, 
which the growing employment of artificials suit¬ 
able for special fruits will, ere long, perhaps, 
render unnecessary. When we can grow our 
frnits in virgin loam, with the necessary stimulants 
administered in some inodorous powder which 
will not clog up the soil, better results will be 
obtained with less difficulty and trouble. 
Summer management of trees in pots will consist 

thiming tLe fruit when too numerous, and the 
daily routine work of watering and syringing ; 
repotting or top-dressing, as the case may be, in 
the autumn;shelteringtheroot8of tlietrees during 
winter with litter, housing them in February, 
ad usually thinning them, out by removing a 
part of them to the open air in May. 

Insects, Diseases, Ac. 

Very little will suffice under this heading. 
Aphides are the most troublesome, and must be 
attacked the moment tipsy make their atfpear- 
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once, first with Tobacco powders afterwards the 
syringe and garden engine may be brought into 
requisition. The following washes may be em¬ 
ployed whore necessary -Mix 3 oz. of soft soap 
in 2 gallons of warm, soft water, and add 1 quart 
of Tobacco liquor (the latter can be obtained 
from any Tobacco factory at Is. per gallon); 
or boil 3 oz. of quassia chips in a gallon of 
water, strain off the liqour, and dip the infested 
shoots in it, or syringe it over the infested tree. 
Gumming, though less dangerous to Plums 
than to Apricots or Peaches, still in some cases 
is troublesome. Some trees seem to have a pre¬ 
disposition for it. Whenever a branch receives 
injury gum exudes, and a disagreeable wound 
is formed. The best way of treating these 
places is to cut away the affected bark and 
wood, and dress the parte with tar, which will 
kill all fungoid growth, and permit a new 
healthy bark to form. 

Dessert Plums .—Coe’s Golden Drop Green 
Gage, Jefferson, Kirke’s Ickworth Imperatrice, 
Transparent Gage, Grand Duke, and Guthrie’s 
Late Green. 

Culinary Plums .—Belle de September, Dia¬ 
mond, Early Prolific, Pond’s Seedling, Prince of 
Wales, Victoria, Winesour, White Magnum 
Bonum, Washington, Damson (common and 
prime). E. Hobday. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

11391. —Oatohing grubs.— In reply to “ An 
Anxious Enquirer,” I should say that the grub 
he has found in his garden is very destructive 
to Pinks, Antirrhinums, &c. I have trie 1 many 
ways of catching them, but have never 
succeeded well until a few days ago, when I 
found a pot saucer that had got pressed into 
the ground full of water, and at the bottom of 
the saucer in the water I found seven grubs. I 
thought I would try and catch some by putting 
saucers about one yard apart, pressing them 
into the ground, and then filling them with 
water. I was surprised next morning to find 
from seven to twenty grubs in each saucer. 
The grubs were nearly all alive, but could not 

f et out of the saucer. If “ An Anxious 
Inquirer” will try the above I have little doubt 
he will succeed in catching large numbers. The 
grub can easily be destroyed by putting them 
mto boiling water. Hoping the above will be 
of some use to many readers.— Bowes Park. 

11506.—Spiraeas not flowering. — A 
healthy plant that has not flowered would not be 
improved by being placed in a room. These plants 
are brought up to the flowering stage by being 
planted in a rich piece of ground, and carefully 
cultivated. After they have flowered well out 
of doors they will do so if potted and placed in 
a room or greenhouse. A good time to divide 
Dielytra roots is immediately before they start 
into growth in the spring.—J. D. E. 

11496.—Pansies eaten off.— About ten 
days ago I had a number of Pansy blooms, but 
most of them had been eaten away at the sides. 
Upon looking at them o&refully, I found some 
dozens of small red insects and a few green flies. 
Next day I got a middle-sized camel’s hair brush, 
and painted the plants well with strong Tobacco 
water, especially the young buds and small 
leaves. Since then the plants have bloomed 
well, and none of the flowers have been eaten. 
“ Churchyard ” should try the above.— Bowes 
Park. 

11502.—Nicotlana afflnis.—I procured a pocket of 
seed Nicotiana last autumn, and sowed It in a large shallow 
seed pan. The plants soon came up; I parted them three 
in a pot, and now they are in full bloom—white Petunia- 
like flowers—opening In the evening and scenting the 
greenhouse. I found no trouble In raising them.— MIG¬ 
NONETTE. 

11508.— Plants failing in conservatory.— I think 
the cause of “ A. J. E.’s" failure lies in the roof being 
glazed with the thick blue tube glass. I remember seeing a 
frame which had been glazed with a thick tube glass, and 
the result was that when the sun began to gainpower the 
occupants were scorched up completely.—Wif. C. Cowley. 

11491.— New tennis lawn.— If the relaying Of this 
was well done In February it ought to be ready to play 
upon now. The Grass will be well established by this 
time.—J. D. E. 

11512.—Eucalyptus.— These are obtained from seed, 
which comes up fairly in a oool greenhouse or frame at 
this time of year. It may bo obtained of most large 
nurserymen. Liquid manure would certainly do good to 
pot bound plants.—J. C. B. 

11495.— Cutting back Carnations.— It will not 
answer to do this. Tou must And time to layer them; or, 
if this is not possible, place some fresh soli round the 
roots, it will encourage them to flower stronger.—J. D. E. 


IF. JRoot *.-^At nay large seed shop.- Mignonette.— 

Messrs. Veitch and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s 
Road, Chelsea.- A. E. K .—A freak of nature very com¬ 
mon In the Rose. We cannot state the cause.- Jas. 

Patterson .—“ The English Flower Garden,” by Wm. 
Robinson, is the best book you can have on the subject. 
Published by John Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 

- John Hiscock .—Some flower seeds will retain their 

germinating power for several years, but, of course, the 

longer they are kept the more they deteriorate.- A. Ball. 

—We do not undertake to name Roses. It can only be done 
by a Specialist, who has the means of comparison at hand. 

- L. B. Todmorden. —The Vine must have got scorched 

through a sudden burst of sunshine whilst the house was 

closed and the foliage damp.- Robert Kerr.— It is very 

common for the Polyanthus to produce fasciated stems as 
in the case of the specimen sent. Two steins and hoad of 

flower unite when in a young state.- M. L. T. —“ Town 

Gardening,” by B. 8. Raven sc roft, published by George 

Routledge and Sons.- Charles Kershaw. — It is not 

necessary to wash off the Tobacco water from the plants 
only for the purpose of cleansing them of the stain which 
the Tobacco is likely to loave on them, and also the dead 
insects. 

Names of Plants.— R. Barton.— We do not name 
varieties of the Rose. It can only be done by a Specialist 

who has the means of comparison.- S. Lodcr.—Vfe 

cannot name varieties of the Polyanthus.- J. Mitchell.— 

Prunus Padus (Bird Cherry).- D. SI.— Saxifraga 

granulatafl. pi.- H. Rupell .—Your Tulip seems to be the 

original Tulipa Gesneriana.- Fanny Fern.— Nephrolepis 

exaltata.- Mrs. J. II .—P.dlcularia sylvatica.- Old 

IFind-wr.—Draba vema, Whitlow Grass.- \V. D.— 

Choisya temata (a Mexican shrub).— —J. S. —1, C&ttleya 
Skinneri ; 2, Clerodendron Balfour!; 8, Bogbean Meny- 

anthes trifoliate.- (l. IF. — 1, Iris germanica; 2, A kind 

of Poppy the flowers had dropped ; 3, Narcissus poeticus 

recurvus ; 4, Double Poet narcissus.- >.t. Vilulas .—1, 

Athyrium fllix-fmmina; 2, Aspidium caryotideum; 3, 
Aspidium caryotideum; 4, Adiantum hispidum. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.— All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one- 
side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to business to the Publisher. The name and 
address of the sender is required , t'n addition to any nom 
de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the day 
of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and com¬ 
munications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

Naming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when good 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name varieties 
of florists'flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas 
as these can only be correctly named by a specialist who 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any communica¬ 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should always 
accompany the parcel. 

11528.— Weeds on lawns.— I am much obliged to 
Mr. Baker for his remarks on the use of salt for destroying 
Daisies, Plaintains, <tc., on lawns. I have a good deal of 
Grass and am much troubled with the above-named most 
self-asserting weeds. I have used soot, but not with much 
success. Watson's lawn sand is almost out of the question 
by reason of its costliness. I shall, therefore, feel much 
obliged if Mr. Baker will kindly add to the information he 
has already given by mentioning the quantity of salt he 
would use for a given area.—J. C. H. D. 

11529.— Plants foiling—Why are my Arum Lilies so 
long before flowering ? They are in a greenhouse. I have 
a stove and houses of different temperature. Should the 
Arums be removed? Why are my Maiden-hair Ferns 
brown and small? Ought they to be shaded, and what 
temperature should they have? A list of the hardiest 
would oblige.— Lincuhn. 

11530.—Azaleas and Rhododendrons.— None of 
my Azaleas in the greenhouse are in blossom yet. I want 
to know of some kinds to come in flower in January, Feb¬ 
ruary', and March; also Rhododendrons. How much do 
they cost ?— Linchzn. 

11531.— Flies in vinery.— Could someone mention a 
cure for bluebottle flies in a vinery ? I have tried fumiga¬ 
tion with Tobacco repeatedly, and after doing so found 
soores lying dead and crawling about sick on the floor; 
but next day the house was buzzing with hundreds of flies 
as if it had never beon smoked. I tried several fly-catcher 
compounds, but without the least success. I hung after¬ 
wards a dozen or more bottles with syrup in them all 
through the house. These trapped large quantities of 
flies but without apparently diminishing their numbers in 
the least, and I began at last to wonder whother they were 
not quite os much an attraction of flies to the house as a 
means of destroying them. I then burned a lamp and 
candles in the house all night to tempt them to burn their 
wings, but without success. They seemed to be asleep at 
night and all was Bilent in the house. Thev destroyed 
entirely these last two seasons my crops of Golden Cham¬ 
pion Grapes. These being finer in tne skin than most 
other Grapes, the flies were able to pierce them and thus 
destroyed them completely; I got none of them. They 
also attacked afterwards and made havoc of the black 
Ham burghs that were growing alongside. I cannot 
imagine where the flies come from. There are no dung- 
heaps or other refuse near. The vinery stands freely ex¬ 
posed in an airy garden, and behind it and at one end are 
Grass fields, in which a few cows graze. The flies have no 
difficulty in getting in, as during the heat of summer the 
doors as well as tne windows have often to bo open for 
ventilation. Covering the windows with gauze would, 
therefore, do do good. The house is 40 feet long, 14 feet 
broad, and high proportionately. I shall be glad to hear 
of a remedy.— Vinery. 

11532.—Plante for unheated, greenhouse.—I 
am about to erect a greenhouse opening out of the draw¬ 
ing-room. On one side my neighbour has a greenhouse 
already, on tee other is my own pant ry, ro teat all I want 
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Id the roof and front. I have already jjrowlng, which need 
not be moved, a Qloire de Dijon Roeo and a Vine. The 
position faces east, and is tolerably open. I do not pur¬ 
pose having any hoafc. The space will be about 13 feet 
by 7 feet. Shall bo glad of any information as to what 
plants I could grow in such a house.— South London. 

11533.— Raining Peach border.—I have somo 
Peach trees planted in a bordor under glass. I should like 
to raise the border ono or, perhaps, two feet, but do not 
feel inclinod to disturb the trees, tnoy having been planted 
three years and are now flvo or six years old. Would it be 
any disadvantage to them if the bonier was raised, leaving 
tho trees as they aro, thoreby burying the roots so much 
deeper? Would it matter at what time it was done?— 
S. M. P. 

11534.— Plants for winter blooming.— will somo- 
ono please advise mo what to sow now in a frame for 
autumn or winter blooming in a greenhouse ? Also, what 
must I do with Azaleas and Genistas after flowering, and 
how can Genistas bo propagated ?— William Plummer. 

11535. — Auriculas after flowering. — Having 
bought several Auriculas in pots this spring which have 
nover gone off bloom, will someone kindly toll me how to 
treat them ? Should I soparate the young shoots now, and 
If so what is the best soil to put them in, nnd where should 
they bo kept till next blooming season ?— Unique. 

11536.— Daffodils failing.—I should liko to know 
why iny Daffodils never colour properly and degenerate 
in the course of a year; they look so blighted and are 
half-green, half-yellow. Has it to do with the soil, or aro 
the bulbs inferior ? My white Narcissi aro very fine. I 
hope someone will answer my question, as 1 am anxious to 
havo good Daffodils.— Peterhead. 

11537.— Erasing writing from labels.— Will 
somoono kindly tell me how to erase written names from 
zinc labels?—J. S. 

11533.— Melons. —What sort of Melon Is Turner’s 
Golden Gem? I want to know if it is large or small. I 
know it is a green-fleshed kind. Also, what will prevent 
Melons cracking, as mino did last year, on a hotbed frame ? 
A list of Melons for a frame I should be thankful for.— 
Novice. 


the stems are quite soft. I shall feel greatly obliged if 
someone will please advise me what to do. I tnay say tha? 
the ground is very heavy, and we are troubled with moles. 
Will this cause it?—J. R. 

11549.—Seedlings eaten by slugs.—This spring 
I prepared a hotboa of horsedung and dried leaves, ana 
covered it with about 6 inches of sand, in which I plunged 
my pots, containing seeds of Asters, Michaelmas Daisies, 
Singlo Dahlias, &c. Tho scods came up well, but the 
young plants wore completely eaten by slugs. I shall be 
glad if any reader can tell me what steps to take another 
season to provent a similar annoying experience.— Sandy. 

11550.— Fungus in fernery. —Can any reader in¬ 
form me how to get rid of or stop from spreading a white 
fungus which is behind the oork in my fernery ? Will it do 
any damage to tho Ferns?— Uneasy Novice. 

11561.— Rosebuds rotting.— I have a cool green¬ 
house, and In it a climbing Gloire de Dijon and also a 
Mardohal Niel Rose. On both trees numbers of the buds 
rot. The stem of the Marshal Niel seems to be bursting 
about 6 inches from the root. Will any reader kindly 
tell me tho cause, and what I should do with them ?— 
Constant Reader. 

11552.—Cucumbers in cold frames.—I have a 
cold framo, and would like to grow cucumbers. Will any 
reader tell me the best time to plant, and after treatment? 
—Constant Reader. 

11563.— Ferns under bell glasses.— Having a 
fancy for Ferns, and having no outdoor convenience, I 
purchased two earthenware Fern cases with the usual bell 
glass covers. I then got six Ferns—three Pteris serrulate 
and three Adiantum cuneatum, or Maiden-hair. When 
they arrived I lost no time in putting them into the soil, 
which consisted of poet, loam, and sand, but my Ferns, I 
am sorry to say, are dying away. The glass Is taken off 
and wiped dry every other day. If some reader would 
kindly tell me where I am wrong or give advice as to 
treatment they would much oblige.—FrRN Novice. 

11654. — Repotting Passion-flowers. — I have 
three Passion-flowers in 4}-inoh pots. They have made 
about 15 inches of fresh growth. Should they bo repotted, 
or how should I treat them ?— Amateur. 


11539.—Propagating Auraoarlas and Thu- 
jopsis.— How and when are the shrubs Auracaria im- 
bncata and Thujopsis borealis propagated ?— Eddie. 

11549.—Sphagnum Moss.—will someone tell me 
if Sphagnum Moss grows in Ireland, orwhore docs itgrow? 
A description os to its appearance, Ac., would oblige. 
Eddie. 


11541.—Varnish on hot-water pipes.—I have a 
late vinery span roof. It is not quite filled with Vines ; so 
last year I planted two Peach trees at the coolest end of 
the house. They grew well, making some good wood, 
which ripened admirably. When I pruned the Vines I 
whitewashed the house, but, on the advice of a neighbour, 
I did not whitewash the pipes, but used some black 
varnish, which he informed me possessed many virtues, in 
fact, too many to mention here. As he is a professional, 
and I am the merest amateur at gardening, I took his 
advice. The Peach troes started beautifully, and to keep 
the late frosts from them I lighted tho fires. I had no 
sooner done so than tho pipes gave off a most horrible 
stench, which has ruined the foliage of the Peach trees. 
Tho Vines were not far enough advanced to suffer. I im¬ 
mediately lime-washed the pip©9, kept up the fires, and 
left air on night and day. The Vines are saved, but will 
some experienced reader tell me tho best plan to follow 
with my Peach trees? There is not a leaf on either of 
them. Should they bo cut bock? Fruit I cannot hope 
for, but I should like to ripen wood for next year. I have 
many valuable books on fruit growing, but'none of them 
help me in this difficulty.—J. S. 

11542.— Green Broccoli.— All my spring Broccoli has 
flowered green. What is the cause ?—F. M. 

11543. Amaryllis formosisslma.— In planting, 
should the bulbs bo entirely covered, and how deep; or 
should the crown be exposed as in the case of Vellota 
purpurea? Has any reader tried this plant (Amaryllis) in 
the open ground in tho suburbs of London, and with what 
degree of success ?—H. A. M. 

11644.—Grubs In tennis lawn.— I have a large 
tennis lawn In which are a quantity of coarse weeds. In 
digging up some of these I And, hidden under tho leaves of 
each root, several leathor-coated grubs (or slugs ?). As it 
is impossible to take out all the roots to get at these pests, 
can anyone kindly tell me of some method of destroying 
them ?— Silver Stork. 


11545.—For heating: a greenhouse.— Wo are 
building a greenhouse 80 feet by 20 feet. I should be 
much obliged if any of your correspondents would advise 
us as to a point in laying tho pipes. We saw a letter about 
a month ago in your ioumal advising a fall from the boiler 
to the escape pipe, whereas the usual plan has boen a rise 
to the steam pipe. Wo have erected two ; the first with a 
rise, the second a dead level, which seems to answer very 
well. Would it be wise to try the third plan with a fall? 
The idea has been that the hottest water will keep rising, in 
which case the circulation is best promoted by the steam 
pipe end being highest, the water raised by heat to the end 
and returning by gravitation. If somcscientiflc and practical 
correspondent would kindly give us his experience it would 
be a great kindness. The point is—should tho boiler bend 
or syphon bend be the summit?— Amateur. 

11546.— Leather dust for plants.— Having on 
hand a quantity of leather dust which has been ground off 
the edges of boots and shoes (by machine) in process of 
finishing, I should like to know how I could make it 
useful In a garden or greenhouse, and what are its proper¬ 
ties.-E. 0. 


11547.—Netting 1 for Peas.—I have a quantity of wire 
netting, 3-inch mesh. I should feel obliged if some reader 
would say if this would bo suitable to use for Veitch's 
Perfection Pea, a9 sticks are scarce here. I should put a 
wooden rod about every 4 feet to keep It in position.— 
J. R. 

11548.—Rhubarb dying down.—In the beginning 
of tho year I took my Rhubarb up, dug a hole for each 
root, and put in it about a foot of manure, consisting of 
decayed vegetable refuse, cleanings from poultry and 
stable. In the bottom of each hole I placed tne root, and 
covered with soil. I find now, instead of making growth 
that many of the leaves are turning yellow, ana some of 
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11555.—Ferns for water-aide.—will some reader 
kindly inform me what varieties of hardy Ferns grow the 
largest by the waterside? Also, what rapid growing 
creeper is best suited to cover a bare bank vory shady ? 
Also (j'ive mo one or two names of the best limestone Ferns. 

11556.—Ghlckweed.— Gan anyone suggest the name 
of a Chlckweed used for edging flower beds? Tncre are 
two kinds, one yellow and one Oght green. It is the green 
kind I want.— Hatchet. 

11557.—Treatment of Cacti.—I would be glad If 
someone would kindly advise what to de with an old 
Cactus. Would It do anv harm to cut It down and put 
the root in a smaller pot ? It nover flowers, and has quite 
a withered look.—B. B. 

11558.— Oleanders.— How ought I to treat Oleanders 
to make them bloom? The buds form on the plants, 
which are in pots in a greenhouse, but do not open.— 

11559.— Belladonna Lilies.—I have a large bed of 
Belladonna Lilies, apparently healthy bulbs, judging by 
the foliage, but they nave not blossomod well for years. I 
should be much obliged for advice about them.—M. B. 

11560.— Common Bluebells.— Where can bulbs of 
common Bluebells be obtained T I want some thousands. 
When ought they to be planted ?— Primrose Avenue. 

11561.—Cultivating Pansies.— 1 Would any reader 
kindly tell me w’hich is the best method of cultivating new 
kinds of Pansies ?— T. Ritchie. 

11562.—Heating* from kitchen boiler.—I have a 
cylinder (holding 60 gallons) in the kitohen, the water in 
which is kept heated by the kitchen range boiler, and I 
have a }-incfi supply of hot water to the back kitchen from 
the top of tills cylinder. Would any reader kindly say if 
this supply oould be continued through the wall Into a 
greenhouse, and circulated through Iron pipes to heat the 
greenhouse, returning bock in a i-inch pipe to tho bottom 
of the cylinder ? If so, what sized iron pipes would be re¬ 
quired, and how many coils at each end to keep a heat of 
not less than 40 deg. ? Size of greenhouse, 15 feet by 10 
feet; aspect south.—H. M. 

11563. -Mealy bug: on Oleanders.— Could any 
reader tell me how to treat Oleanders which are rather 
badly affected with mealy bug, also Indiarubber plants, 
whose leaves are curling, appearing dry, although the 
roots are freely watered ?—F. P. 

11664.—Gloire de Diion Roses.—I should be 
much obliged to any one who would toll me why all my 
Gloire de Dijon Roses burst open undomeath instead of at 
the point. The buds seemed perfect, but they invariably 
opened at the wrong end, tho result being half a blossom 
I They were in pots in an ordinary greenhouse, and the 
plants were strong and healthy, not pot-bound.— Daekodil. 

11565.— Double Pyrethums after flowering-.— 
I have some of these grown in pots ; they have now done 
flowering ; what is the best treatment to adopt with them 
during tne summor in order to make better plants of them 
for next year, as I wish to keep them for pot culture ?— 
Daisy. 

1156C.—Boiler for greenhouse.—I am about put¬ 
ting up two small houses in which I intend growing bed¬ 
ding plants, and ain in a fix as to what boiler to have, as I 
shall want It to work, say, from 400ft. to 600ft. of 4in’ 
piping. Would some one pleaso advise me In Gardening 
as to the best and cheapest boiler to have, and which also 
requires the least attention ?— Florist. 

11567.— Fir tree Oil.—Is Fir treo oil lnjurous to the 
flowor buds of plants if it is not washed off ?—C. K. 

11568.— Begonia semperflorens.— I havo a Begonia 
somperflorens which has lost its lower leaves through an 
accident, and should bo glad to know if It was cut down now 
would tho cuttings grow and tho old plant throw out fresh 
shoots if they were both put into a frame, also what height 
from the pot should the plant be cut?—M. W. 

11669.— Sea Kale for Christmas.— How can I obtain 
a crop of Sea Kale at Christmas and onwards ? The leaves 
on my plants remain green and strong till late in Septem¬ 
ber.—C harles Oldceoft. 


11570.—Caterpillars on fruit trees— Afewdaji 
ago, happening to look casually at one of my Gooseberry 
trees I discovered on the stem a caterpillar. 
other trees in the vicinity I found caterpillars of the nine 
kind on all, but some Gooseberry trees in another part of 
the garden were free from them. About a fortnight since 
I had "tanning” put under all the Gooseberry trees to pre¬ 
serve them from tne visitation of the ordinary Gooseberry 
caterpillar. I had almost oome to the conclusion that the 
intruders had been brought in the tanning, is thp all 
happened to be travelling up the stalks of tne trees, but 
this morning I found both black and red Currant trees, 
under which no tanning had been placed, similarly infested 
with caterpillars which cat the leaves rapidly. Have any 
of your readers had a similar visitation, and can anyone 
suggest a remedy 7—8. A. E. A. 

11571.—Oookroaohes.—Oould any reader inform me 
how to clear a house Infested with cockroaches? Poisoooaj 
powders have been used without avail.—X Y. Z. 

11572.—Bulbs, conns, and tubers.— What U fee 
difference between a corm, bulb, and tuber, as writers 
appear to mix them up ?— Bulbsroricm. 

11573.— Tropseolum bulbosum.— Will any reader, 
having the requisite experience, kindly inform me what 
are tho best cultural conditions for the above creeper, 
especially soil and situation ? Further, what is tho differ¬ 
ence in treatment, habit of growth, colour of bloom, kc., 
between Tropmolum bulbosum and T. speciesmn 7-H. 
Leicester Greville. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

When a hive ia full of bees at this season, 
numbers will frequently hang out of the hive, 
and cluster in a mass under the alighting 
board for as long as a fortnight or three weeks 
before b warming, spending the most valuable 
time for honey-gathering in idleness, waiting 
till the queen is ready to accompany them to 
form a new colony. Where, however, addi¬ 
tional room can be given by supering, Ac., this 
clustering can be prevented ; but, at the same 
time, all desire for swarming may be pot an 
end to. Again, the time at wnich a swarm will 
have a hive is very uncertain, so that it » 
necessary in the swarming season to have hives 
w atched, lest a swarm should leave unseen and 
be lost. 

Artificial swarming is, therefore, to be 
much recommended, as thereby much valnable 
time is saved the bee-keeper in watching, and tbe 
bees in waiting for the queen to lead off the 
swarm. It can be performed in a few minutes, 
and at the convenience of the apiarian, in any 
part of of the day. Artificial swarms can be 
taken from straw skeps by driving, in the 
following manner :—After having puffed a little 
smoke into the entrance of the hive, and allowed 
the bees a minute or two to fill themselves with 
honey, turn up the hive, and place over it an 
empty skep, bringing the edges together at the 
point toward which the combs run, at which 
point push an iron skewer through the edge of 
the empty skep into the one below, so forming 
a hinge ; and with driving irons, or two pieces 
of wood with nails in the ends, fix the empty 
skep up like an open lid, then rap upon the I 
sides of the stock-hive gently with the open 
hands, when a loud buzzing will soon be heard, 
and the bees seen to be rushing up into the 
empty skep. Sharp watch must oe kept to see 
that the queen goes up in the crowd, and that 
sufficient bees are left in the stock-hive to rear 
the brood and carry on the business. Tbe 
artificial swarm is then placed three feet or 
more to the right, and the stock-hive the same 
distance to the left of the old stand, that each 
may receive an equal number of the bea 
returning from the fields. To make an 
artificial swarm from a bur-frame hive 
first remove the hive to a new stand, and place 
a new hive on the old stand. Each bar of 
comb is now examined, and the one on which 
the queen is found is removed with bees and 
queen clinging to it and placed in the new hive; 
also any more frames of brood that can be 
spared from the old hive. The gap thus made 
in the parent hive is closed up by drawing the 
frames together. By placing the old stock oa 
a fresh stand, many of the bees return to tbs 
old position and join the artificial swarm, and 
so strengthen the new colony, but enough will 
remain with the parent hive to carry on tho 
work. A swarm may be taken from a bar- 
frame hive and put into a straw skep by re¬ 
moving tho comb on which the queen is found. 

forefinger over t^e roots oF the wings, and put 1 
ting her on the floor-board just within the «D 4 
trance of the straw hive, then shaking th« 
bees off the comb on to the board, when they 
will run into the skep and join the queen, the 
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front being propped up an inch or bo with a atone 
or wedge. More combs can then be brought to 
the skep and shaken in the same manner till 
enough Dees for the swarm have been collected. 

Cists or second swarms. —These usually 
leave the hive about the ninth day after first 
swarms. They often go further before cluster* 
ing than do first swarms, and leave the parent 
hive at any time of the day, regardless of the 
state of the weather; this is owing to their 
being headed by a young queen—an old queen 
with a first swarm never leaves the hive unless 
the weather be favourable. The chief indica¬ 
tion of a cast being about to leave a hive is 
shrill, piping sound, which is made by the young 
<ineen in her attempts to destroy her rivals yet 
in embryo, which, being frustrated by the 
worker bees surrounding the queen cells, she 
leaves the hive, accompanied by a part of the 
community. Frequent swarming should be 
prevented, if possible, as it leaves the parent 
hive very weak, There is, however, one 
inducement to preserve second swarms, and that 
is the fact of their being always headed by 
young queens, and if they winter safely are sure 
to do well the next season. 

Boxworth. S. S. G. 


Transferring’, &o.— “ Melissophilus ” will 
find fall particulars as to transferring in Garden- 
ing Illustrated of April 26th, in answer to 
"Amateur.” The combination or longitudinal 
hive has, doubtless, many advantages over 
any others, as its increased length from point to 
rear permits of both store department and brood 
chamber being made of any desired size to suit 
the requirements of seasons and localities, and 
as the frames run parallel with the hive front 
any number can be placed next the entrance for 
the use of the bees with a dummy board enclos¬ 
ing them. Then when the brood nest is formed 
a frame of queen-excluder zinc can take the 
place of the dummy board, in the rear of which 
sectional boxes can be placed. By this means 
surplus white comb honey is obtained in the 
body of the hive and all trouble of supering 
saved. The hive of bees must not be moved the 
whole 5 or 6 yards at once or great numbers 
of bees will be lost. It must be accomplished by 
moving not more than 2 or 3 feet a day, 
and not at all on any day they may not be able 
to fly abroad.—S. S. G., Boxworth. 


HOUSEHOLD. 


Raisin wine. —To 1 gallon of water put 
2 lb. of good moist sugar; boil and skim it well. 
To 1 gallon of this liquor add 2 lb. of Kaisins, 
chopped, taking care not to crush the stones ; 
put the fruit into a barrel, and turn the liquor 
to it when cold. In three months’ time draw 
off, clean the barrel, and put the liquor back, 
and then add to every 10 gallons of wine II lb. 
of bitter almonds, sliced, and £ oz. of isinglass. 
It must be stirred daily during the three months. 
Bottle it when fine. It is frequently fit for use 
in three months after bottling.— Oxon. 

Pot Pourri. —On a dry day gather leaves of 
Thyme, Rosemary, Sweet Marjoram, Bay, and 
Lavender; and the petals of Roses, Carnations, 
Wallflowers, Jasmine, Violets, &c. Dry tho¬ 
roughly. Take half-a-pound of common salt; 
half-a- pound of bay salt; pounded Orris root, 
Nutmeg, Cloves, Cinnamon, allspice, benzoin, 
and borax, each half an ounce ; also 15 grains of 
Musk. Mix well, and put in a jar a layer of 
the dried leaves and a layer of spice alternately 
wll fulL Cover for a week, then stir frequently. 
—H. Denys. ^ 

~~— An old Scotch recipe. Gather, when 
perfectly dry, a peck of Rose leaves, and strew 
over them f lb. of common salt; let them remain 
two or three days. If any fresh leaves are 
added more salt should be sprinkled over them. 
Mix with the roses £ lb. finely-pounded bay salt, 
ilk" ^P* 06 (g r °und), of cloves and brown sugar 
? eac h, l lb. of gum-benjamine, 2oz. orris rbot, 
w powder, and add a glass of brandy. Add 
Lavender flowers, Bweet-scented Verbena leaves, 
and Rosemary, and any fragrant flower.—Mrs. L. 

®der flower water.— Can anyone kindly give me a 
|W» receipt for making Elder flower water, that will keep 
«me mouth* whepboijed ?—D, a, 


POULTRY. 

Poultry for show.— Will some reader kindly inform 
me what would make the feathers of poultry look glossy, 
so that they could be exhibited at a shew held in July ?— 
Beta. 

Cochin chickens.— Will anyone kindly tell me the 
colour of bull Cochin chickens when they are batched ? I 
bought a setting, seeing them advertised as off very fine 
birds. Some are buff and some buff with brown markings, 
so they can’t be pure.—Mas. L. 


Do pigs pay ?—I do not understand the 
bearing of “ Son of Adam’s ” letter in your issue of 
May 10. He says that he can buy a pig alive 
at 9s. fid. a score, or a flitch of bacon at fifd. a 
pound, and hams at 6£d. a pound. In my 
letter, which you kindly published some time 
back, I said that carefully counting all ex¬ 
penses I found that my cured pig meat cost me 
at most fid. a pound. Your correspondent 
seems to forget that there is pig meat and pig 
meat. If he will turn to my letter, which I 
have not at hand, I think he will find that ~ 
laid special stress on the fact that in conse¬ 
quence of my pigB being so carefully fed, they 
gave me meat of the finest quality. Now, every 
skilful housewife knows that really good pig 
meat, even when costing a higher price, is far 
more economical than that which has been fed 
on anything cheaply for sale, as the latter loses 
so much in the process of cooking, to say 
nothing of the wholesomeness and the flavour 
of the cooked joint. Everybody knows that 
the cows and sheep which supply us with beef 
and mutton have been fed on good, clean stuff, 
because they would not eat any other; but a pig 
will eat any garbage, and coarsely-fed pigs 
inferior meat, which 


iny pnoe. 
(like myself) 


Son of 


give, of necessity, 
is dear at almost an; 

Adam ” says that he 
poor man,” and that he would like to fatten his 
own pigs if he could get anything by it. He 
also pays me the unmerited compliment of saying 
that “ if any one can produce pig meat cheaper 
than it can be bought, it is Mr. Vaux.” I, on 
the contrary, took pains to show that if I could 
do it anybody coula do it, because I am heavily 
handicapped, by the fact that I am a bachelor 
with a small income and a proportionately small 
establishment, and consequently have far less 
“ wash” and general kitchen refuse than most 
other people. Your correspondent says that he 
"anxiously waiting for Mr. Vaux to kill 
another pig.” Allow me to tell him that Mr. 
Vaux does not kill pigs at this time of the year. 
but that he will very gladly tell him, or anybody 
else, the course which he follows as regards 
purchasing and feeding, on the receipt of a 
private note to the address given below. I am 

J uite sure as to the accuracy of my figures, and 
gave them purely in the interest of persons 
situated as I am.—J. Edward Vaux, Crondall, 
Hants. 

Pansies and Violas. — A beautiful 
gathering of these has been sent to ns by Mr. 
Proctor, from his nursery at Ashgate-road, 
Chesterfield. The blooms, he says, are gathered 
from small plants only, but all are very fine, 
and represent a great diversity of colour. 
There are about two dozen named sorts sent, 
and these include some new ones, notably Viola 
Dove, which is of a most singular kind of 
yellowish red, inclined to bronzy yellow. It is 
a beautiful colour, and one seldom seen, even 
among the diverse tints of Pansies. It was 
raised by the Rev. E. N. Pochin, Barkly 
Vicarage, Leicester. 


Providence Nurseries, Boston Spa, near Tadcaster, Yorkshire; 
one mile from Thorparch Station, on the Church Fenton 
and Harrogate Railway. Immense sale of nursery stock, 
consisting of a 100 specimen and half-specimen, and many 
thousands of bedding-out and other plants. 

uffR. S. ANDERSON begs to announce that 

he is favoured with instructions from Mr. J. C. Pad- 
man, to SELL by AUCTION on the Nursery Grounds, 
Boston Spa, on Wednesday, May 28th, and following days, 
the whole of his extensive, varied, and valuable stock of ex¬ 
hibition, stove, and greenhouse plants, Palms, Ferns, flower¬ 
ing ornamental foliage, and bedding-out plants, Ac. The 
valuable exhibition plants to be offered have been highly 
successful as prize takers at Leeds, Hull, and local shows, and 
exhibitors will find this an exceptional opportunity for pur¬ 
chasing. Catalogues may be had from Mr. J. 0. Padman, at the 
Nursery; or from the Auctioneer, on and after the 20th Inst., 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. Sale to com¬ 
mence each day at 12 o'clock. The Nursery to be let or sold. 
—Auctioneer's Offices, James Street, Harrogate. 


“<PHE WANT SUPPLIED,” or how to pur- 
A chase an ACRE of FREEHOLD LAND and obtain 
Interest for your money at the same time, by the new Deposit 
System of the Estates Investment and villa Farm Company 
limited, Alderman Sir T. 8. Owden, Chairman.—Apply to, 
free explanatory pamphlet to the Secretary, at the Company's 
Offices, 110, Cannon-sfreet, Cjty. 


SINGLE DAHLIAS, CLIMBERS, 

GREENHOUSE, BEDDING, AND 
WINDOW PLANTS, <fec., &o. 

All large plants for immediate planting, mostly out of sinale 
pots. Carriage fr.e. Packing guaranteed. No order 
under Is. 6d. 

OINGLE DAHLIAS, from all the best varieties, 

^ such as White Queen, Mauve Queen, White Star, Midget, 
Paragon, Orangeman, Negress, Painted Lady, Pantaloon, 
Union Jack, Harlequin, and about 100 others. 6 varieties, 
2s ; 12, 3e. 6d.; 24, 6s. 6d.; 36, 9s. All separately named. 
Mixed of above, 3s. per doz.; 20s. per 100. darter’s, Connell’s, or 
Ware's strains, mixed or separate, 2 b. 6d. per doz.; 16s. per 100. 
TUAREG!! (the scarlet Cactus),' Constance 

A (white Cactus), Glare of Garden, and Zimapanl (the black 
Dahlia!, 8d. each; the four, 2s. 6d. 

■DtAtJTib’UL CLIMBERS. —Dolichos Lab 

Lab (violet), Japanese Honeysuckle, beautiful reticulated 
foliage, Passiflora ooerulea, blue, and Mandevilla Buaveolens, 
beautiful white flower, the four, 2s. 

fJICOTIANA AFFINIS, “Cannell’s Victoria,” 

•L" handsome Bouvardia-like flowers, deliciously scented, 
4 for Is. 6d. Acacias, beautiful fern-like foliage, 4 for la 6d. 
Hollyhocks, " Chaters,” good plants, 6 for 2s. 6d.; 4s. 6d. dozen. 
Pyrethrum, single, all colours mixed, 2a 6d_ dozen. 
Pyrethrum, French hybrids, double and single, mixed, 3s. doz. 


T7ERBENAS.—Italian striped, very beautiful, 
V 2a per dozen; white, blue, and scarlet, la 6d. dozen, 
good plants; blue Marguerites, 3 for Is. 6d. ; Tradesoantiaa, 
3 varieties, is. 6d._ 

•"TOMATOES, Carter’s Dedham Favourite, 

A Daniels’ Crimson Queen, and Hathaway's Excelsior, large 
plants, 4 of each. 2s., free.—J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Br a dford. 


HREENhOUSE PLANTS, 12 for 3s. 6d., in- 

G eluding Daubentonlas, Cytisus, Genistas, Kennedy as, Ac. 


UMPEROR PETUNIAS, “ Carter’s.”—The 

Al finest yet seen. Danish Flag, White Pearl, Duchess of 
Connaught, Purple Prince, Maltese L we, Ac. 6 varieties, 2s.; 
12 in 6 varieties. 3s. 6d. 


“DEDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, Verbenas, 

D Cineraria maritima. Lobelia, Is. 6d. per dozen. Asters, 
Truffauts, Victoria and Chrysanthemum flowered, Stocks, Afri¬ 
can, French, Cape, and Meteor Marigolds, 25s. 100, 3s. 6d. doz. 
My Selection from above, to include single Dahlias, 50, 2s. 6d.. 
120, 5s.; 300,11s.; Pentstemons, 2s. 6d. aoz.; Perennial Asters; 
2 b. 6d. ; Centaurea candidissinn compacta, 2s. 0d.; Chrysan, 
themums, 2s. per dozen.—J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

TpW - CHRYSANTHEMUM (PRINCESS 

-Ll IMPERIAL). — Splendid incurved variety; colour, 
creamy primrose; strongjplants, true from the raiser, Is. each, 
Older varieties, such as Elaine. Soeur Melaine, Lord Derby- 
Ac., good rooted plants. Is. 6d. doz. Victoria Asters, Stocks, 
Antirrhinums, French and African MarigoldR, and Everlasting 
Flowers, all good strains, 6tL per score, all free, carefully 
packed in damp moss, in wood boxes. —EDWARD MAR- 
GERESON, Barlow, Chesterfield. 


THE STANDARD BOOK ON GARDENING. 

In 1 vol. large 8vo, cloth, price 35a 

THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 

A Practical and Scientific. 

By ROBERT THOMPSON, 

Of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chiswick. 

A New Edition, Revised and Groatly Extended, 

By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., 

Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 

ASSISTED BY 

EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates. 

" The best book on general practical horticulture In the 
English language.’’— Gardeners' Chronicle. 

London: B LACK I E and SON, 4 9 an d 50, Old B ailey._ 

WANTED, a Situation as Gardener. A quiet 

» » single-handed place preferred. Understands Vince, 
Melons, Ao. No objection to a pony or cow. Married, age 26, one 
ohild.—G. WRIGHT. Hadham Road, Bishops Stortford. (928 


HHANTED, active, industrious GARDENER, 

» » single-handed, married. No cottage. Wages 25s. a 


week, 
to Madame 


angle-handed, n 
Write, stating r 
ame BURLEIG1 


reason for leaving, and Rize of garden, 
“H, Library, High-Street, Wandsworth 
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Google 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sc a lb op Charges for Horticultural Advertisements. 

Charge for Sinole Insertions.— Three lines, about 
twenty words or less, in body tj pe, 3s.; each additional 
line of about ten words, 9d. If displayed or with blocks, 
10s. per inch. Across two columns, per inch, 22s.; across 
three columns, per inch, S3s.; whole page, £18. 

Cliarge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

Single Column. 

0 insertions, at 9s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 8s. 6d. „ „ 

Across 2 Columns. 

6 insertions, at 20s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 18s. fid. ,, „ 

Across 3 Columns. 

0 insertions, at 80s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 28s. Od. „ „ 

Gardeners and Others Wanting Situations.— 

20 words or less. Is. 

General Advertisements, Is. per lino. 

Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week to ensure insertion. No adver¬ 
tisements can be received, altered, or stopped after 
Saturday morning's post for the issue of the following 
Saturday’s date. Advertisements received later will be 
inserted in due course. Advertisers not Ivaving a 
regular account are requested to accompany their 
advertlaemente by a remittance. P.O.O. payablo 
to Thomas Spanbwick, at the Money Order Department, 
General Post Office, London, E.C. Stamps not received. 
All letters to bo addressed to the Publisher, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Orders for other journals published at this office mus t 
be sent separate from those intended for Gardenin o 
Illustrated, 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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FSINGLE DAHLIAS 


JINGLE DAHLIAS (Ware’s superb strain). 

O splendid mixed varieties, strong healthy plants that will 
llower well and make a grand display all through the summei 
and autumn manths; 6 tor 2s., 12 for 3s. 9d.. freo. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.-Lon* 

V Wliite-ribbed, and Moor's Cream. 6 for Is. 6d. ; Custard 
Marrow plants, 3 for Is. 6<L, well hardened plants, freo. 

HASBON’S GUINEA COLLECTION of BED 

Vj DING PLANTS greatly pleased all patrons last year 
Numerous testimonial*. It contains six dozen of strong 
well-rooted Geraniums, named varieties, and twelve dozen 
mixed Bedding Plants, including Verbena, Petunias, Lobelia, 
double Zinnia, Perilla nankinensis, mixed Mimulus, Calceo 
laria, Indian Pink double, imported Stocks and Asters, single 
Dahlias, Ware strain, &c. Sent, carriage paid, on receipt of 
2ls , half the above for lls., quarter for 6s. all carnage paid. 
P.O.O. on Millfield. 

cs. WINDOW BOX COLLECTION.—12 Ivy- 

\J leaved Geraniums, variegated green and double, 12 Zonal 
Geraniums bronze, silver-edged scarlet, and pink ; 12 splendid 
mixed Verbenas, 12 Lobelias, blue compact*, carriage paid, 
for 5s. 6d.; half, 3s.. all free. 

PHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Imported 

vJ Stocks and Asters, Phlox Drummondi grandiflora. 
Indian Pink, finest double: Zinnia elegaus, finest double: ad 
splendid mixed varieties, 25, Is. 6d., all free; 100 of the above 
assorted for 5s., carriage paid. 

The above all carriage freo for cash with order, oarefullv 
packed In damp moss, with directions for treatment on arrival 
P.O.O. to be made payable at Millfield. 


CASBON & SON, 

MILLFIELD, PETERBORO’. pii 


verous Plants, Is. per dozen. How to grow Cauliflowers with¬ 
out Club, 12 stamps.-HUGHES, Gardener, Wilmslow, 

Cheshire. _ 

VERBENAS, VERBENAS, V E R B EN A S 

V true to name. 30 varieties, from single pots, tine bushy 
plants, 12, 2s. 3d.; 24, 4s., free per parcels post. .IAMKH 
COLLIER, Jun., Florist. South Grove, St. Ami's Road, Starn- 
f ord Hill, Middlesex. _ 

QAFELY PACKED and CARRIAGE PAID. 

O strong, healthy plants for bedding or exhibition. Single 
Dahlias, 20 colours, mixed, for autumn blooming, Tropmolum 
eompactum, similar to dwarf Nasturtium, quite outshine 
them in bloom, very compact, scarlet, 15 plants. Is. 3d.; 50, 
3i. 6d. Asters, Piuony-tiowered and Victoria mixed: Stocks, 
extra large flowered ; these strains will win anywhere, 50, 
2s 3d ; 100, 3s. 6d. Yellow Mimulus, hardy and showy, for 
" ’ - - • -1.; 50, 2s. 6tL—JOHN R. FLOWER, 


bedding, 20 strong, la. 3d.; 50, 
Ullev Hall, near Rotherham. 


STRONG PLANTS, 2s. 6d., free. 12 

U U each, game quality as advertised above —Single Dahlias, 
Tropoeolum oompaotum, Exhibition Asters and Stocks, 
rellow Mimuim. I LR, Ulley Hall, Rotherham. 

E GGS FOR SIT TING, from Birds bn-1 direct 

from Palace Cup winners; prollflo layers; Light Brah¬ 
mas, Black Hamburghs, Brown Leghorn. 4s. 9d., sitting, 
oarn&ge paid.—JOHN It. FLOWER, Ulley Hall, near 
Rothe rham. ___ 

P ANSIES.—12 superb Show or Fancy Pansies. 

in 12 distinct names! kinds, 3a Violas.—Choice n uned 
kinds in great variety, 12 for k D >uble Whit.< R icketii. two 
plants, Is , post free. Cash with order.— HERBERT SIMP- 
140 N. Florist, Crookes, near Shertleld.__ 835 

P ELARGONIUMS, best Show and Decorative 
varieties, show flower, in 40 pots, 13s. ner dozen, pa 

included. Cash with order.—JA8. GARAWAY t CO., Durd- 
ham Dow n, Clifton. Bristol. __ 

OP RING FLOWERS.—Polyanthuses, Prim- 

O roses, Hepaticas, Auriculas, &c., specialities.—For priced 
lists apply to Mr. COOPER, P.R.H.8., Calcot Garden*, near 
Readin g, Be rks. 


"KTEW CATALOGUE OF FERNS for 18S4 now 

-L* ready, with enjp-avings of new and rare varieties pre¬ 
pared specially for this Catalogue. In the matter of British 
Ferns this Catalogue is declared by high authorities to be far 
uperior to any other trade list yet issued. Post free 3 stamp* 
F. W. ft H. 8TAN3FIELD. Sale, Cheshire. 


OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of strong plants. 

O Choioe single Dahlias, all colours, mixed. Is. 3d. per 
dozen; Geranium*, best varieties, 1*. 6d. per dozen; Fuchsias, 
Mrs. Rundlc included, 2s. dozen - 5 dozen of the above, 5s., 
free, with testimonial*.—H. LOADER, Florist, 27, Kenthouse 
Roa d, Syd enham. 


90 000 SINGLE DAHLIAS.—The finest 

tt nd most select collection in the trade. 6 
inest named, post free. 3«.-JOUN LAMONT ft SON, 2, 
Hope Street, Edinburgh. 


90 OOO SINGLE DAHLIAS.—Descriptive 

Zl U, U \J catalogues free.-JOHN LAMONT ft SON, 2, 
~ ^irgh. _ 


Hope Street, Edinburgh 


"FUCHSIAS.—Best exhibition and fancy, single 

and double. Is. 9d. doz.. free. Lucy Finnis, Enchantress, 
Sedan, Sir Garnet Wolseley, President, Othello, Magnum 
Bonum, &c. Correctly named.—FREDERICK COLLINS, 
Kingscote Road, Edgbaston. [910 

TAAHLIAS AND PARIES.—Amateurs’ Exhi- 

-Lf bition Collection. Pansies Show and Fancy, 30 named 
varieties. 4s. Dahlias, 50 named varieties, 12s.; 25, 6s. 6d.; or 
12,3s. 6d., post free.—WILLIAM BUTTERWORTH, Green 
Hill, Kidderminster. 

HUTTINGS ! CUTTINGS !! CUTTINGSTT! 

L/ —OoleuH, L. C. Beresford, Columbine, Mrs. Webb, Ada 
Lentanoe, Eolith Lentance, Mrs. Steddall, Miss Simpson, 
Mrs. John Paul, Mrs. Baxter, Pompadour, Multicolor 
Splcndens, Harry Veitch, Furst Bismarck. 12 varieties, Is. 6d.; 
Pearson’s ami Lemoino s Geraniums of 1882, 12 varieties, 2s.; 
Fuchsia* of 1882, 12 varieties. Is. 6d. ; all good cuttings, 
named, post free.—J. BLAKEMORE, St. George'*, Wel¬ 
lington, Salop. 


•OTTCHIN ROSE SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION; 

LL 1884, will be held, by permission, in the PRIORY 
GROUNDS on THURSDAY, JULY 3-For schedule of 
prizes apply to Rev. F. H- GALL, Hltchin 
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IVANHOE BOILER 



AND HEATIMC_APPARATUS.Q 

WILL BE EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL EXHIBITION, OLD TRAFFORD, 
MANCHESTER, May 30th to June 6th, 1884. 

The best Boiler ever introduced fo Small 
Houses. 

It is of wrought iron. Builds into walls of Greonhouse. 

It will hold fuel to go from 14 to 24 hours without attention, 
and not boil the water, in 12 ft. of 4 in. pipe. 

Send for Prices and recent Testimonials to the Makers, 

Robert Jenkins & Co., 

ROTHERHAM, 

Or may bo had from all Ironmongers and 
Hot Water Engineers. 


REYNOLDS & CO.’S 

WXRB NETTING 



REDUCED PRICES, APRIL, 1834. 

2-in Mesh, No. 19,, 12 in. wide, 3 9 per roll of 50 yds. 
14 „ „ 12 „ 60 

1 „ „ 12 „ 8/3 

Other widths at proportionate prices. 

Suitable for Chietcen Runs, Poultry Enslosur os, 
Rabbit Warrens, Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

REYNOLDS’ 

Galvanised Wire Strawberry Supporters 

CD 



SIMPLE ! EFFICIENT !! CHEAP !! 1 

Is. per dozen; lls. per gross. 

(h d'Tr atnounting to 50s. delivered .free to any Railway 

Station in England. 

5 per cent. Discount for Cash with Order 
upon amounts exceeding 10s. 

REYNOLDS Sc CO 

Wire-work Manufacturers, 

57, NEW COMPTON STREET. LONDON, W.C. 
_Illustrated Price L ist f ree by post. _ 


Galvanised Garden and Poultry Netting. 

BEST quality at reduced prices. 

50 yard roll, 2 ft. wide by 3-ln. mesh, 5*. 9<L ; ditto, 2-in. mesh 
8*. 3cl.; ditto, l£-in. mesh, 10e. 6kL; ditto, 1-iu. mesh, 15s. 6d. 

other widths at proportionate prices. 
Galvanised Garden Arch, 7 ft. by 4 tt. by 12 in., 8s. 6d. 
each: Galvanised Pea and Seed Guards, 5s. 6d. per doz. 
lengths, 3 ft. long, including2 end pieces. Flower Baskets, 
Flower Stands, aud every description of Wirework, orna¬ 
mental and usefuL Orders of £2 and upwards carriage paid. 

JOHN CLARK, 47. High Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 
_ Established 1355. 


10s. per 100 ; 4 yards wide, 20s. i>er 100 yards. New twine 
Netting, 1 yard wide, 2d. yard; 2 yards wide, 4d. yard; 4 yards 
wide, 8a. yard; 12 yards wide, 2s. yard. Cotton Net, nine 
meshes to square inch, 1$ yards wide, 7d. yard run.—W. CUL- 


XTETTING ! NETTING !! — Special selected 

J-v quality, small 1-inch mesh to protect seeds, fruit, etc., 
and also for Lawn Tennis. Tobacoo Cloth, Raffia, Mats, and 
Shading materials.—Apply to MARENDAZ ft FISHF.R, 9 
James’ Street, Covent Garden. 


OH nnn YARDS superior, extra strong, 

Ll U,UUU tanned string GARDEN NETTING, 1, 2. 3, 
and 4 yards wide. Id. per square yard: 200 yards, 15s. ; 600, 
£2 2s. Good netting, 100 yards, 5s. 6d.; highly recommended. 
—L. MAUDE, 292, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
London Ag ent._ 


HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

vT Raffia, &c. None cheaper.—WATSON and 8CULL, 
90, Lower Thames-street. London, E.C 


J M. BLAMEY, Penryn, Cornwall, is again 

• sending out his noted and unsurpassed strain of Pri¬ 
mulas, at Is. 5(1 per doz. ; 9s. per 100; also Fuchsias, best 
well-known varieties, 2s. per doz., named- Post free for cash 

v?itj} or<\<T. 


THE 

ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

With an Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. 

With over 1,200 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15*. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: 
ITS STYLE AND POSITION. By Wlllu* 
Robinson, Founder of Gardening Illustrated. 

" This book is the be*t on the subject that ha* yet bee 
produced."—Journal of Horticulture. 

•* Thi* is by far the best book on the flower garden that has 
ever been published."— English Country Gentleman. 

“ The most important and instructive addition which hu 
been mode for many years to the florist's library."— Guardia*. 

“ This work of Mr. Robinson may be considered as the finest 
and most complete of it* kind that ho* ever appeared in the 
English language."—Court Journal. 

"A valuable nnd elaborate work .... embraces * variety 
of subjects, and contains a vast amount of most useful in¬ 
formation.it must occujw a very prominent position in 

current literature. Ch rw< ian World. 

11 There are thus considerably more than a thousand Httfe 
pictures in this book, which add not a little to its value u i 
work of reference and a serious guide to horticulture, besitki 
greatly increasing its elegance a* an ornamental volume. - 
Weekly Despatch 

" This comprehensive book .... will, of course, bo of 
moBt utility to persons who have large gardens; but those 
lovers of gardening who have more restricted opportunity 
to^roflt by it will also And it interesting and valuable. 

" A volume abounding In most valuable information con¬ 
veniently arranged, and the numerous illustrations which 
enliven its pages enhance the value of the work. Mr. RoWnsi. 
was well qualified for the completion of such a task, and the 
verdict of the thoughtful reader must be that he has doui 
his work well."— Literary World. 

As far a* we are able to see the Information impartei 

is complete and accurate.We trust that thi* excellent 

book, which is a rich mine of information and ooutama the 
teaching of long experience, may do a great deal to h«it 
English gardeners to improve themselves yet further m the 
oxeroise of an art which they have practised so successfully 
-L oyd's Week y. 

'' Thoroughly adapted to the wants of, and easily nnderFtsod 
able by the veriest amateur, it should prove an invaluable 
to everyone interested in the culture of flowers, andtol 
a place on the book-ahelves of every gardener, experienced.or 

otherwise. Id short, it seems to supply a want that hi* 

for some time been most keenly felt, and armed with it 
merest tyre can boldly attempt gardening. load and Wokt. 

“ The general object of this book, we are told, is to shewbj 
what arrangements and with what materials garl«*- 
whether large or small, may be most effectually made toafiow 
rational and lasting pleasure to those who frequent thsa 
In the celebration of Nature s triumph on her restorawHto 
power in English gardens Mr. Robinson deserves to 1low » 
conspicuous place; for no one ha* done more than he do- 
to make and to meet the demand for it . -GanJo' i 
Chronicle. 

“Mr Robinson is an uncomnromising revolution* 
By founding journals and writing books he has done a'Jt 
deal to widen men’s view* on ail matters relating to pr. 1 * 
and gardening ; aud his dicta are based upon a notable oik a 
of common sense ami sound taste. This volume may d* 
described as the text-book of his principles and practice, ufl 
a very exhaustive and instructive text-book it is » 

leading features of Mr. Robin on’s previous works-snefc. •« 
example, as the admirable ‘Wild Garden — it embrace m 
inestimable mass of inforinatfon, arranged in dictionary t ^ 
and set forth with remarkable clearneea and oompleU-ccM 
—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ it is one of the most generally useful books on bortkstow 
ever published, and to everyone possessing a garden. 
cultivating it as an amateur or engaging others to 
it for him, the work may be recommended as contain.n.M 
immense store of information how to develop to the u-odo 
the flower garden s resource*, and render it in the 
degree pleasing and gratifying. Anyone who 
following the directions given in the work will ^rtamij l^ 
a most artistic garden, and no one will read threap f- 
introduction to this volume without, at any rate, 
much more vivid idea of what effect he seeks when 06 
his garden. Dundee Advertiser. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 1 j 

And All Bookseller*. 


Second Edition, with 350 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PABI4 

CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO TUB WANT* 0 T OTiB 

Citieh AND OK Public and Private r ,“? 

Notes made in Paris Gardena. Bv W. R0BIN80>, r - 
“ For a long time we have not road a more Initrun « 
and interesting book than tkia.” — The, Tines. 

Works b 3 ’ the samo Author. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISHGav 
DENS. With Illustrations of Rock Gardens, Naku» « 
Artificial. With Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7s. «d 

THE SUBTROPICAL GARDEN | Ij 
Beauty ok Form in the Flower Garden : with J 
tions of all the finer plants used for this purpose ' » 

8vo, 6s. 

THE WILD GARDEN; Or our G*** 
and Gardens made Bkautikul by the Naturausi^ 
ok Hardy Exotic Plants. Illustrated by Alfred Pad** 5 - 
8vo, 10s. (kl. 

HARDY FLOWERS. Descriptions ot rH 

WARDS OP 1,300 OK THE MOST ORNAMENTAL ^ 

Directions for their Arrangement, Culture, Ac. 

3s. fid. 

GODS ACRE MADE BEAUTI FUL; . 8 - 

TUB Cemetkri ks ok thk Future. With various 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Strevt, *1 ^ n 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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C. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

Three-quarter Garden Frame, with new (registered) Set-opes 
inti Comer Fastening*. Made of best Red Deal, sides and 
ends I* inches thick, lights 2 Inches thick Glazed with 
Z-Ji glass, and painted four coat* of good nil colour 
Ifci 1 nze, 4 foet by 6 feet, £2 17a No. 2 size. 8 feet by 6 
f«t £4 10a No 3 sire. 12 feet by 6 feet, £6 5s. fid Packing 
rases from 4a to 6a fid. Two-thirds allowed when returned. 


let of 6 Headlights to cover 15 square foet, diminishing 
ires, painted 3 coats good oil colour, glazed with 21 -oz. gloss 
er let, £1 15a. 


hs "Universal' - Handlight Protector* for kitchen gardena 
d of 8, covers 31 square feet, diminishing size*, painted 3 
of good oil colour glazed with 21-<>z. gl ut* per set 
31A. 


ucumber Frames, made of best Red Deal, painted 4 coats of 
-id oil colour, height at front 13 inches, at back 24 inches 
^ts 2 inches thick, with improved bars and glazed with 
-or glass: iron b.ir across centre and handle to each light 
° l? 1 tr & No. 3 size, 12 feet by 6 

et, £4 12a 61 Cases 5a; two-thirds allowed If returned In 
1 condition. 

Camsse paidto any Railway Station In England and 
ale*, also to Edinburgh. Glasgow. Dublin, and Belfast 
Il.ustrated catalogue* of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, kc 
■at-free two penny stamps. 


rUBULAR STANDARDS. 

GARDEN BkS ought to know that POINTED wrought 
•n TUBULAR RODH are now mode for sup-i rtt to Trees 
;rubs. and Plants, and are specially adapted for Standard 
and Raspberry Canes. They cannot be broken; they 
>k neater than anything else in use. A trial of them L« 
rs to rive satisfaction. 

I lin. external diameter, by 4ft. long, 2s, 9rL per doz 
<n. .. » 4ft. „ 3a (VI 

6ft- „ 5s. Od. 

MV ,, 5a 9d. „ 

6ft. „ 6a 6<L ' 

8ft. „ 7a 6d. 

roods scat off on receipt of postal orders. Lots over £2 In 
loe, carnage paid. 

Sole Makers: EDWIN LEWIS & SONS, 

Patect Iron Turk Works, Wolverhampton. 


THE “EASY" LAWN MOWER. 

WITH ALL TIIK LATENT IM 
j»Rovkmkvtr. 

Has an open Bteel Roller 
which, with careful construc¬ 
tion In other parts, enables 
a child to work a 20-inch, and 
a man a 40-inch machine. 

Apply for list to any Iron- 
m 'iger or Seedsman, or direct 
to the 8ole Liceuseea 

8ELIO, BONNENTHAL k 
CO., 85, Queen Victoria Street. 
London, E.C. 


LIVE’S PATENT SEED AND 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 


cwr Ui n^prot ect Ign for Fruit, Seeds, to . against the 

Mes "T Birds or Vennin. The scare represents a bird 
prey hovering over its victim. Its outstretched wing* 
Mure about three fret across. Price 24s. per doz. To be 
ainedat most Ironmongers and Seedsmen, or they can be 
Uurect from the maker* upon receipt of remittance. Pro- 
° n . a FVUcaUon Postal addres*-HICKMAN 
1CLIVE. Birmingham. Telegraph—DASH, Birmingham 


7ISSORS.—Vine scissors, 0 in., la. 6d.; 6i in., 

U a. 1( 2li ; 7?" prunin 6r < In , Is. 6d.; 54 In* 2>.; 

L, >i. 4d.; 7 In.. 3s. Flower gatherer*, 6 In, 2*. 3d.; ft In.’ 

& 

pstone-rakL BhefiMfl. 


Digitized! by 


THOMAS’S TENNIS FENCING,^ 
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6 Vet hlsb, 3a. per yard run; 7 feet high, 3*. &L per yard run 

ml ■. • m 


Thomas’s Galvanised Wire Netting. 

PRICKS PER LINEAL YARD, 24 INCHES WIDE. 
Mesh. Light. Medium Strong. Extra Strong. 
2 in. .. Os. 2.1. .. Os. 24d. .. 0*. 31-L .. Os. 4d. 

11 in. .. 0*. 21d. .. 0*. 3d. .. 0*. 3id. .. 0*. 4id. 

ll in, .. 0*. 3.1 .. 0«. 3‘d- •• 0s. 4(d. .. 0s. Sbl 

1 in. .. 0*. 5}.L .. 0s. 7d. .. (h. l4 .. lx Od. 

fin. .. lb. 7i.l. .. 0*. Pd. .. 0*. lOJd. .. — 

Usual width* kept in Stock—12. 18, 24. 30. 36, and 48 in. 
2-in. rneah kept in Stock, 72 la. wide. This will l,e found very 
convenient for erecting Poultry Yards. 

All Widths Chaiiuep at Phoportionatk Prices. 

SOFT GALVANISED TYING WIRE . 6.1. per lb. 

CUTTING NIPPERS. 1*. 3d. per pair, very useful for cutting 
wire Netting, etc. 

TEN PER CENT DISCOUNT for prompt cash allowed on all 
Orders for Netting amounting to 10s. and upwards. 
ROOFING FELT, 32 in. wide, 4»d. per yard. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED SHEETS. 6 ft. by 2 ft., 

2s. fid, each. Special (Quotations for Large (Quantities. 
J. J. THOMAS Sc Co., 87. Queen Vi torla St., E.C. 
285 and 3b2, E dgworo Road. London, W._ 

TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 

For Garden» at exceptionally low prices. 
Suitable for climbing plants. LAWN TENNIS BORDERS, 
Ac,, or ORNAMENTAL ARCHES to cover with creeper*. 
CA square ft. 10 by 5 It. for 3*., will expand to 15 ft 
DU .. n 10 by 5 ft., planed 4a, will expand to 15ft. 
Carried easily or scut safely to any part on receipt of P.O.O. 

Manufactured by W. BURLEY, Tower Buildings, London 
Wall, E.C. N.B.—Trade supplied. Illustrated list free. 


( 


RED 

RUBBER 

GARDEN 


HOSE! HOSE!! HOSE!!! 

PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
L ist* four time* as long us ordinary white vulcanised hose 
Stands severe Government tests, thu* proving superiority of 
quality, lighter In weight, greater in strength, and cheaper In 
the long run than any other hose for garden use. A corre- 
-Tondent writes: ** I have hod a length of your Red Rubber 
lose In use nine years, and It Is now a* good as ever.'' 
Samples and priced catalogue of hose, garden engines, and 
fittings, free. 

MERRYWEATHER St SONS, 

Fire Engine and Hose Makers, 63, Long Acr e, London, W.C. 


fLREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

u ALFRED PEEL k BONB' Old-established Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, High Street, Wood Green, London; 
also Valley Street, Wlndhfll, Bhlplcy. Yorkshire. Inventor* 
of the portable Greenhouse*; The Amateur Span-roof, 8 feet 
by 5 feet, £3 ; Leau-to, 50s ; 10 feet by 7 feet Span-roof, £4 • 
Conservatories from £5. Over 3.000 erected la all parts of the 
kingdom. Bee our Catalogues, Testimonials, Press Opinions, 
lost-free, three stamps. Inspection Invited of houses erected 
at our work* Estimates given tor all kinds of Horticultural 
Building*, Tool Houses. Potting Houses, Poultry Houses, 
Bicycle and Tricycle Houses. Bee our now Chrysanthemum 
Houses. Heating Apparatus from 6s. each. N.B.—Note 
name and address. 


PORTABLE LEAN-TO GREENHOUSES, 12ft. 

by 7 ft., £9 IQs.; span-roof greenhouse, 12 ft. by 7 ft., £10, 
i lcludmg gloss and stages; carriage paid to any station in Eng¬ 
land. Illustrated price lists post free —A. P. JOHNSON. 
Horticultural Builder, Wilmington, Hull 


PORTABLE GlEENHOUSEST-Lean-to, 7 

«« , feet b 7 4 fcct 3 inches, £5; Bpan-roof, 8 feet by 6 feet, 

V* _£ - t# ,ntr ' 1 “nd glazed complete. Catalogue free.— 

H. BRUI N, Bclvoir Stre et, Leicester ._ 


T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

^•SCIENTIFIC. and NATURAL HI8TORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covcnt Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Bales by auction nearly every day. Catalogue* 
o n app li cation or post fre ^ 


Wolffs Indelible GARDEN PENCILS. 

BLACK, RED, and BLUE. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

PEAT. LOAM, SILVER BAND, PREPARED COMPOST 
RAFFIA FIBRE. TOBACCO CLOTH, to. 

Quality THE BEST In the Market 
(All Sack* included.) 

Peat, l>e*t brown fibrous 4s. fid. per sack; 5 sack* for 20*. 
Peat, best bl ick fibrous 3s. 6(L „ 5 socks for 15s 

Peat, extra m. looted Orchid.6s. Od. per sack. 

Loom, best yellow fibrous.") 

Prepared Compost, beat .f Is. Od. per bushel 

Leaf Mould . (sack* Included). 

Peat Mould . ) 

Silver Band (coarse).la 3d. per bushel 

Rutt)a Fibre, best only.10d. per lb. 

Tobacco Cloth, finest imported .. 8d. lb.; 28 lb., 16a 

Tobacco Fa tier „ (specialite) 8d. lb.; 28 lb., 18a. 

Sphagnum Mow, all selected.. 2s. per bush., 6s. per sack. 

Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, socks, 1*. 6d. each ; 10 sack*, 13a ; 15 
socks, las • 20 sacks, 23* ; 30 socks, 30s.; truck load, free on 
rail, £2. Limited quant it ice of G special quality granulated 
In socks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 prize medals). Terms, strictly 
cash with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, & Oo, 

West Ferry Road, Mill wall, London, E. 


Google 


The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, kc. Prioe 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on reoeipt of four atampe. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, and 
of the Manufacturer*, E. WOLFF k SON, 55. Great Queen 
Street, Loudon, W.C 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

f'OCOA-XUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3<l. per 

bag ; 10 bag* for 12a.; 30 for 30*. ; truck load, free on 
rail, 30s. : Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sock, 5 for 22*. 6iL; 
Black Fibrous Peot, 4s. 6<L per sock, 6 for 20s.; Coarse Silver 
Bund. Is fid. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam. Leaf, and 
Peat M<mld, la per bush. Potting Compost, Is. 4d. jverbuah.; 
5s. per sack. Manures of all klnda Garden Sticks and 
Labels Tobacco Cloth, 8<L per lb.: Specialite Paper, KXL per 
lb Write for price list -J. HAGABTY, W.AJlD, it OO.. 

1 ..u il ers, Wormwood Street, London, E l _ 

ft ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

'J Refuse, 4<L per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose). 40s 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5«. 6d. per sack, 5 sacks, 25a, 
huck.i 4d each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sock, 5 sacks, 22s , 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—la i»d. per bushel, 15s 
half ton, 26*. per ton ; in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss. 8a 6d. per sock. Manures, Garden Sticks, 
\ trgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, etc. Write for 
free Price Li*t.-H. G. SMYTH, 21, Goldsmith's Street, 
Drury L ane (lately called 17a Ooal Yard). __ 

Genuine Garden Requisites, 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom. 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best only. Is. 6d. per sack; 10 for 13a ; 
15 for 16a ; 20 for 22a ; 30 for 30a. sacks Included. Truck, 
containing more than two tons, free on rail. 33a Selected 
Browu Fibrous Peat, 5e. per sock ; 5 for 22*. 6a. Block Peat, 
4s 60. per sock; 5 for 20a Coarse Silver Suud, la &L per 
bushel; 14s. half ton ; 25s. per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loom, 
Leaf Mould, and Peat Moula. each at Is. per bushel. Old 
sacks and bags 4d. each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8a 6d. per 
?;ick. Manure®, Garden Bticks, Labels, Virgin Cork, Russian 
Mats, Raffia, Prepared Compost, Fertiliser, ko. Best 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. Per lb.; 28 lb., 16s BPECIALITE 
Tobacco rai(er. 10d. per lb. ; 28 lb. 21s. Price List i n applica¬ 
tion.—W. HERBERT k OO., 2, Hop Exchange Warehouses, 
Southwark Street, London, 8.E., (late 19, New Broad S treet) 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

Peat, Loam. SiluerSand, Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, 
Tobacco Cloth, Paper, and Rope, dc., dc. 

Superior quality at exceptionally low prices. 

fi- cL 

Peat, best black fibrous, from.4 6 per sock. 

Peat, best brown fibrous.5 U „ 

Pent, specially selected for Orchid* . .. 6 u 

Loam, jrellow nbrous .. .. 1 0 ;*er l-uah. 

Leaf Mould, best.10 „ 

Peat Mould.10 

Hilver Sand, coarse.16 „ 

Raffia Fibre, bent.0 9 per lb. 

Tobacco Paper, Cloth, and Rope, from ..0 6 ,, 

Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse.16 per bug. 

„ per truck load of about two tons.. 35 0 

Sphagnum Moss.4 6 per liag. 

Virgin Cork.18 0 |>ercwt. 

The trade supplied on wholesale terms 

"W\ W JE B B HI rze y 

84, Glengarry Road, East Dulwich Grove, S.E. 


T AWN TENNIS.—Magnificent, guaranteed 
J-* first qnality LAWN TENNIS SET, comprising two 
Ladies and two Gentlemen's ccdor-haudle Racquets, ) dor 
covered and 1 doz. plain Bulls, brass-mounted regulation 
Poles, best stout brown-tanned hemp regulation Net, 42 by 
34. Guy-ropes, Mallet, Rules, *c. In beautifully mode 
polmhod pine, bruas-mounted Case, cost £5 5s. ; will accept 
£2 10a, and send on approval Only used once or twice 
THQ8. P. MAY, North Stree t, Ho rocas ilF 
LAWN TEHNlfi.~BAT8, 6a. fid. each. REGULA- 
TION BALLS, 9s. per dozen. CLUBS and SCHOOLS 
supplied at much less than store prices. Trade supplied 
CHANCE k BON8, 62, Church Bt, Booth Lambeth. B W 

THE LITTLE WONDER INCUBATOR. 

BIMPUCITY COMBINED WITH ECONOMY 
For hatching the egg* of Fowls, Ducks, Geese, kc., and 
rearing their chick*. Particular* iw*t free. 

11 Egg Incubator 10s. Gd. 50 Egg Incubator 25®. 0*1. 

25 „ 15* 6d. “ ‘ 


70 


Wi th reservoir complete. Foster Mother*, fro 


_iplel 

A pamphlet on the treatment of 
the most profitable kind* to k< 


40b Ud. 
from 8s. 6d. to 18®. Gd 
Ducks, especially 


the most profitable kinds to keep, will shortly be published. 
Sent grati* to all purchaser* of the LITTLE WONDER 
INCUBATOR.—J. JAMES, Btoke, Ipswich ___ 


MOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER EGGS FOR 

■Lv 8ITTINO.—Messrs. R. R. Fowler k Co ., Prebendal 
Farm, Aylesbury, are now liookina orders for Egg* ut 16s. 
per dozen from the thirty-seven distinct varieties kept by 
them. If sent prepaid by parcels post, 6d. per dozen extra. 
Descriptive catalogue, with " Hints on Rearing and Managc*- 
ment,' sent free on receipt of stom p _ 

O EED PANS.—12 Strong Zinc Pans, 9 by 6 by 3, 

W J#. 6d. Carriage paid to any address. Everlasting wear 
-TIPPETTS and OO., Aston. Birmingham. 

WN POSTAL bOXESTSOXES ! ! ROXES 1 !! 

—Send for sample dozen, 6 by 3 by 2, free by parcel* po»F 
K—TIFP|5TTB snd CO , Astop, BliruinghaiP.. 

Original frorri 

PENN STATE 



































































BROOKES & C« 

4 CATEAJ^ ST MANCHESTER 

ESTAB9 / 7 69 . lists mee. by post. 


CLAY’S 

FERTILISER 


RANSOMES 


A CURE FOR I f| T I fl II 

SKIN DISEASES. L U I I U 11 

There is scarcely any eruption but will yiold to 8ULPHO- 
LINE lu a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordinary 
pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish as if by 
magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, however deeply 
rooted, "Sulpholine" successfully attacks. It always pro¬ 
duces a clear, healthy akin. Sold by most Chemists. Bottles, 
3s. 9d. __ 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardencr- 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In Sealed Bags only. 

71b. 14 1b. 281b. 661b. lor 

Packets 1/- 2/0 4/0 7/0 12/0 20 - 

CLAY & LEVESLEY. 

TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, l 


PEPPER’S 


fcANSOMCS 

’M/TONNTON 


FOR GAINING IDfUl TfiMIP 

STRENGTH. InUII I UNlUj 

Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, 
promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, fortifies 
the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for neuralgia, in¬ 
digestion, fevers, chest affections, und wasting diseases, &c. 
Bottles. 32 doses. Sold by Chemists. Insist upon having 


LAWN MOWERS 


are in constant use in the Royal Gardens. Made in all Bizen, 
from 6 inches to 48 inches wide. All machines sent out on a 
month's trial, and carriage paid Stock kept at London 
depot. Arch 92, Spitalfieldfl Station, Bethnal Green Ordtis 
executed promptly by all Ironmongers. Write for Lists to 


jKYER’S sulphur 

HAIR RESTORER. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES 


(LIMITED), 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from Fading. 
Occasionally used, Groyncss is impossible, 

_Large Bottles, is. fd.; gold everywhere._ 


When writing kindly refer to this advertise ment 


JOHN PIGGOTT 


Please send for Price, Lists , post free. 


Consisting of Pare Fresh Bones, Softened 

By a Patent Process (not Boiled), and Fresh Blooi 
Entirely Free from all Chemical Stimulants 

This Manure is now used by the leading Nurseiviuai 
and Rose Growers. Price, 12s. per cwt., carriage 
for cash, to any Station in England, Ireland, and Scotanfl 
In Sealed Bags, thoroughly air-tight. Also in 1&. Tnaj 
or Is. fid. per Parcel Post. This Manure will keep for uj 
length of time. Is suitable for all purposes In the Flower, 
Fruit, or Kitchen Garden. References, Directions furu#t, 
&c., on application to 


GARDEN HOSE 


(BREAKFAST) 


Boiling Water or Milk. 


COD LIVEROIL 


Carbrook Bone Mills, Sheffield. 
N.B.—Puro Crushed Unboiled Bones (uj 
size) Guaranteed, 12s. per cwt., carriage paid 
for oash with order. 


60 feet | 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hoso, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, from 2s. 

Patterns of Hose sent on Application. 
Parcels 10*. CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland. Reel on carriage for 60 feet, 10*. fid. 


Jk" Is as nearly tasteless as Cod Liver Oil can be."— Lancet. 

"NonauseouB eructations follow after it is swallowed.'*— 
Medical Press. 

It can be borne and digested by the most delicate: is the 
only oil which does not " repeat; and for these reasons the 
most efficacious kind in use. In capsuled bottles only, at 
Is. 4d.. 2s. 6d., 4 k. 9d., aud 9s. Bold everywhere. Trade mark : 
A plough. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS 


Packing Cases free and not returnable. 

100 squares glass at the following prices 

15 oz. 21 oz. 

13J by 8 for 9s. 6d. 131 by 8 for 12s. 6d 

12 by 9 „ 9s. 6d. 12 by 9 ,. 12s. 6d. 

14 by 10 „ 13s. 6d. 14 by 10 „ 19s. Od. 

15 by 9 ., 13a. 6<L 15 by 9 19s. Od. 

12 by 12 „ 13s. 6d. 12 by 12 „ 19s Od. 

14 by 12 ,, 17s. 6d. 14 by 12 „ 25s. Od. 

15 by 12 „ 19s. Od. 15 by 12 ,, 26s. 6<L 

18 by 12 „ 22s. Od. 18 by 12 ,, 32s Od. 

300 squares 15-or., 8 by 6, or 260 squares. 81 by 6i, or 230 
squares, 9i by 6|, or 170 squares, 9J by 7i, or 156 squares, 10 by 
8, for 10s. 6d 

Putty, Id. per lb.; Points, 5<L per lb. 

Other sizes of glass quoted for on application. Terms, crush 
with order. 


PATENT DOC BISCUIT. 


Buy Direct from tho Manufacturers, and 
Save Exorbitant Profits. 

MEAT DOG BISCUITS. 13s. per cwt. 

PLAIN .. . 12s. 

Quantities of 5 cwt. and upwards, Is. per cwt. less. 

Terms : Cash on Delivery 

Tho above are warranted made from the most whole¬ 
some materials, the Hour being precisely the same as used in 
our fine ship biscuits. 

Free »n rail at Liverpool, or CAP.RIAOE PAID to any station 
in the kingdom, Is. Od. per cwt. extra. 


YOUR MONOGRAM 

J- INDIA-RUBBER, Is.; name 
with box, pad, marking ink, la 4<i 
Labels can he plainly and Indelibly 
by these stamps. Lists free. Agents' 
S. IRKTON & Co.. 92. GracechurchS 


MUSICAL HOMES 

THE “ORCHESTRONE.” 


HENRY WAINWRIGHT 


GLASS MERCHANT, 

8 & 10. ALFRED STREET. BOAR LANK 


Prloe 2s. each, or 28 Stamps, mm 

- Si The Orchestral.c L« - ' 

M ■» ~ rw nl and charming instraaq 

•vim th at any penon esn 


(Late Wright and Southell.) 

Established 1840. 

SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 

Liverpool. 

Works: VULCAN STREET and PORTER STREET. 
Office: MERSEY CHAMPERS. 


without study or hi 
thus the possessor 
become* on an e«iu*5: 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

Per bag (including bag). Is., about 4 bushels ; 2-ton truck 
load 25k., about 200 bushels; 4-ton truck load 40s.. about 
400 bushels. Free on rail Uxbridge, Great Western 
railway. Order accompanied by remittance will ensure 

prompt attention 

J. II VAVASSEUR A CO., Cocoa nut Fibro Mills, 
r.abridge, Middlesex._ 

PUBLIC OPINION of HOOPER s 

“GARDENING GUIDE."—“An unfailing source of 
information and delight."—S. Nhwtort, Belvedere. “The 
best book for the money I ever saw."—R. Dixon, Birmingham 
“A sound, practical, handy book."— 77/' Graphic "A 
welcome addition to the literature of the garden.’ -Morning 
Post. “A good and convenient book of reference nil the 
year round. 1 -The Queen. “With such a hook at command 
he amateur horticulturist needs but little further help."— 
Gardeners' Magazine.. This work (which may claim to be 
the cheapest book published) contains over 600 Illustrations, 
treat* of riuwers. Vegetables, and fruit, and is well hound in 
cloth as a library book. It is not a catalogue, but a standard 
work. Price 2s 6d ; post-free 2s. lid., of all booksellers; or 
HOOPER and < ’(> < .rent Garden. London. W.O. 


may be deep and rich 

Violoncello, plaintive as the Flute, or melodiou* a ' 
Clarionette. 

The price of the Orchcstrone places It within the raja 
all, ana no home can be dull where one s favourite mriM 
[either sacred, oj>eratic, dance, or song) can follow each etl 
as frequently as desired. 


Harp, or Violin, and is not affected by a damp atm ' 
it Is also very compact and nicely polished on the outsail 

Address: 

ARTHUR FOSTER, Secretary. 

The English Orchestrono Company. 
Works: WOOD GREEN. LONDON g 


f fl Leggings. Anklets, 3s. 6d.. 4s. Ladies’ Aiv 

| A— 1 k | luminal Belt*. 7s. 6d. Railway and Night 

It-1 Convenience, 12s. 6d. Shoulder Braces, 3«. fid , 

\ nrevont stopping. Moo-main Rupture Truss 

\ T y (no springs), 12s. 6<1. Suspensory Baudagos • 
_ ‘ r Cotton, post free, 2s. 9<1. ; silk. 3s. 9<L Anai 

Tniaa, fur Piles, 12 a W. Sonofrons, for Deafness, 2s. 6d. 
Crutches, os. t omale attends ladies. Illustrations four 

stamps.—MILLIKIN & LAWLEY, 165. Strand, London 

"PVifRY MAN His OWN TINKER, —Solder 

IQB TooK with aeewsories and instiuctions by parcels 
P >st. Is. 9d.-THE NATIONAL TOOT, DEPOT Anton? Blr- 


UGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES am] 


* CONSERVATORIES.—The cheapest and best fcoaH 
L ondon.-G LOCKYER k CO., 13 . High St., Bloomsburp-Y 

•TIFFANY AND SCRIM, for protecting Fn 

J- Trees and Greenhouse Shading, from at per 3* 
Tanned Netting in all widths at wholesale prices; Kias 
Mats of every description at reduced price*: and Raffia c: 
Price list on application.-J. BLACKOUT}N £ SONS, 4» 
"Wormwood Street, Tendon, E C, 

Original from 

PENN STATE 


Price Sixpence each. 


VEGETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLESS 

* PLANTS, by N. Danvers; Illustrated Natural History, 
written in language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
child who can read; HUGHES’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
NUMEROUS DIAGRAMS; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN, 
WITH MAI* OF WORLD, 3s. 6d.— Philip ft Bov. Publishers, 
?2, Fleet St., K O., and Liverpool. 
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HE “LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER 

The enormous patronage these Boilers are receiving 

R roves them to he the cheapest, most efficient, economical In 
tel. anil simplest to manage of any Boiler. Nearly 2,QP0 in use. 

In every country. Will burn over 12 hours without attention. 

Prioo from £2 12s. 

Two new sizes now ready. Complete Heating Apparatus from 

£4 12a., carriage paid. 

CAUTION.— Imilatierns of this celebrated Boiler having 
been attempted, we morn the public against purchasing 
Boilers jrofessing to heat a larger amount of piping for 
about the. same cost, which have never stood the test of a 
single season. 

Perfect success guaranteed where our directions are follow ed. 


MESSENGER & CO.’S SPAN AND LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

Are mode in lights, are very portable, and easily put op by 
local tradesmen. Having mode a speciality of these Green¬ 
houses, we can confidently recommend them as by far the 
cheapest and best houses made. 


/on to 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 15s.; Span, £13 5a. ; Lean-to, 10 ft by 6 ft., £6 16s. 6d. : carriage paid. See advertisement (alternate weeks) for Cinder Sifters, specially 

adapted for Greenhouse fires. 

MESSENGER & CO., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


DEANE & CO.’S 



K prices given include Erect ivo Complete, with nil 
esury brickwork, Ac., within fifteen miles of Loudou. 

SPAN-ROOF CONSERVATORY. 

H . 15 ft. by 9 ft .. 20 ft. by 12 ft. 25 ft. by 15 ft. 
o$ £30. £42 10a £36. 

LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE 

• l'J ft by 6 ft 12 ft bv 8 ft. 15 ft. bv 10 ft. 20 ft. by 12 ft. 

•* £19 10a £2310a £2910s. £40 

Proportionate prices for other sizes and at any distance. 

Drawings and estimates for Conservatories free. 

THE 

LOTTG H BOROUGH 
HOT-WATER APPA 
RATU8 complete, a* 
shown, with 12 ft. of 
tin. Hot-water Pipe. 
,£AU. 

“ The simplest, Cheap¬ 
est, and most power¬ 
ful Apparatus made, 
brick setting, no stokehole, and no hot-water 
, and burns more than 12 hours without 

* of apparatus for bouses of any size on application. 

Catalogue wi th Pa rticulars Free. 

DZ2^.X£I Sc CO., 

, Ki ng W illiam St., London Bridge. 




* 75 PER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT 
.nd Perfection and Economy in Cookery by using the 
TENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE 
irpi seed for Durability ; may be placed anywhere The 
price was swarded to the Patentee, after nearly one 
tests of a variety of Ranges, for best Smoke Pro 
I Coal Burning, by the 8rnnke Abatement Kxhibi- 




Committee. South Kensington. Vide Times 
19. 1882. Illustrated Price Books post-free — 
PANTINE. 61. Fleet-street, E C. Established 


_ ___ 

ter of • century. Cheapest coal most suitable. 


BOULTON & PAUL, 

ORTICULTURAL BUILDERS, NORWICH. 

HaKtrrACTUKXBfl or Hot-water Apparatus, Ac. 



. 17 - | charged and allowed 
4 17 6 I for in full If returned 


So. 75. Melon or Cucumber Frames. 

Cash Pricer Carriage Paid. 

6 « ia. long 6 ft. wide £3 7 6 , Pocking cases are 

S 12 ft. long 6 ft. wide 
4 15 ft. long 6 ft wide 6 7 6 | at once, 
b in front, 13 inches; back, 21 inches: lights, 2.1nches 
strengthened with iron rod ; one handle to each light; 
Anted four coats and glazed with best 21-oz. English 
— xtage paid to any Railway Station In England and 
> to Edingurgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, 


First Prize at the Melbourne Erhibition, 1881. Also 
A toardd Silver Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, 
June, 1881, for collectism of Garth n Implements, Tools, kc. 
kr , and Silver and Bronze Medals and Certificate of 
Merit 1882. 

THE ‘COVENTRY’ LAWN MOWER 

(REOIMTERKD). 

The great success which has attended THE COVENTRY 
LAWN .MOWER during the time it bus 
been before the public enables the manu¬ 
facturers to recommend it with increased 
confidence as the best and cheapest 
yet introduced; for lightness and ease 
in working it cannot be surpassed. 

It will cut wet or dry grass of any 
length, will turn in its own width, 
and is so light that a lady can use 
a 15in. Machine of this make 
with far greater ease than a 
lOin. of the ordinary kind. 
These Machines can also be 
supplied with ROLLERS at 
fie same price, and with 
Grass Buies at the follow¬ 
ing extra cost, bin., 


NOTE ADDRESS— 

Pall Mall Electric Association, Lim. 

21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 

Took of Testimonials and Price List post free on application. 



PRICES. 

Sin. .. £2 2s. 
lfiln. .. £3 3s. 

13in. .. £4 4s. 

15in. .. £5 f>s. 
lSIn. .. £6 6h. 

Front Wooden 
R dlers for cutting 
vwges,8in., 2 «l 6d ; 
lOin., 2s. '.Hi; 
13in., 3s.; 15in, 
3s. 6.L; lain , * 
each. 


Cs. 6*1. ; ICin.. 

If in., ts £4 
Uin., fs. each. 





Manufactured by 

NEHI FFO' P K S iN\ 54, Hich Hd* bhr n, London. 

THE LOUGHBOROUGH 

AUTOMATIC 

CINDER SIFTER. 

Made up in various forms to 
suit every requirement. 

It is no more trouble to sift 
the cinders by using this sifter 
than to throw them aaay. 

A Greenhouse fire inuy be kept 
alight at no cost whatever by 
using the cinder* from the house 
fires. 

Price from 12a. 

Full particulars on application. 

See advertisement (alternate 
weeks) for " Loughborough" 
Boilers and Greenhouses. 



DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH 

pi'RES NEURALGIA, BILIOUS and NER- 

VOUS HEADACHE in FIVE MINUTES, 

The Rev R. ANTRIM, Vicar of Hlapton, Klngs- 
bridge, South Devon, writes; "Feb 10, lSe>3. — Your 
DR. SCOTTH ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH is quite a 
treasure It has not only cured frequent NERVOUS 
HEADACHES, but, what 1 had no expectation of at 
my advanced age, it hoe given me a Fresh Head of 
Hair of the Natural Colour.'* 

JKES DANDRUFF and DISEASES of the 

SCALP. 

SCOTT’S ELECTRIC IIAIR BRUSH— 

with compass for testing the Electric Power—will be 
forwarded post-free to any part of the Kingdom on 
receipt of 12s. 6d. (which will be returned if not as re¬ 
presented), payable to C. B HARNESS, Pull Mull 
Electric Association, 21, Holboi. 


c u 

D I! 


, Holbom Viuduct, Loudon. 


INDEX. 


MESSENGER & CO., 

Loughborough. 

FOUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of Fountain Jeta, suitable for Aquariums, 
Gardens. Illuminations, kc. Jets may be seen 
playing at Park Lane and the Temple during the 
summer. Maker of Fairy Fountains to the late 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

136. NEWINGTON BUTTS, HE. 

Price List f100 Illustrations) One Stam p. _ 

ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

AND FIBRE FOR FUMIGATING, 

Per Parcels Post. 

Delivered free 
following rates 
fa. 6d. 

The above is guaranteed our Celebrated Beet Roll Tobacco 
Paper, etc. The best and strongest it is possible to obtain. 
Used in the Royal Nurseries, in the Gardens of the Nobility, 
by leading tneu of the profession, etc. 

The same article -us above, carnage paid to London or any 
railway station in Kent, 6 lbs., 4s. 6d. ; 14 lbs., ICO. ; 28 lbs., 20s, 
Good strong Tobacco Paper, or Cloth, 6 lbs., 3s. 6tL ; 14 lbs., 
8s.; 28 lbs., 15s. t 

All our articles contain the pure Essence of Tobacco only. 
Old Tobacco Rope, Very Strono, for fumigating, etc., 
14 lbs., 4a. 6d. ; 28 lbs., 8a.; 56 lbs., 15s.; 1 cwt, 28s. 

MAXUrACTVRERH, 

DARLINGTON BROTHERS, 

Chatham, Kent. 

P.O.O. and Cheques, Dablihotov Bror. /Chatham. 


Tage 

Apricots.129 

A use cm to Queries 135 

Brussels Sprouts .. 129 

Bedding plants .. ..130 

Bouvardius 132 

Blossom, protecting the 134 


e to any address in the United Kingdom at the 
ns 2f lbs., 2s. 6d.; 4] lbs., 4s.; 6 lbs., 5a ; 611ba, 


Bees.. 

Cherries, culture of 
I Celery, cankered.. 
j Camellias and .Azaleas . 

Cherries nml Plums 
! Catching Grubs 
Camellia buds dropping 
Cockroaches 
Cutting block Carna¬ 
tions . 

Edgings for garden paths 
Eucalyptus 
Filling flower vases 
Fernery, a cheap.. 
Flower gardens 

Fuchsias. 

Fruit .. 

Fruit Thinning 
Fancy Pansies 
Gooseberry caterpillar 
Grapes, coloanm 


T7INEST TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER, 

-L at 8d and 9d. per lb. • 28 lb., 18s. Special quotations for 
trade.—J. DEnYN, Manufacturer, 73, Rendlesham Road, 


the_ 

Clapton. 


Grapes, colouring . _ 

Genistas and Deutrios 132 

Green Broccoli .. .. 136 

Hardiness of Xicutlaua 

afflnis.131 

Hardening off bedding 

plants.132 

Inseots, Diseases, kc. . . 135 
Indoor plants .. 132 

Lettuces, blanching .. 127 
Laying out town gardens 133 

Lawns .128 

Melons .136 

Narcissi Bulbs .. ..131 

Nicotians affinls.. .. 135 

Outside Wardian Coses 127 
Orchis mascuLa. macu¬ 
la to, and tunrlo ,, 130 


Out door Plants .. . i $9 

Plants failing in Coneer- 

**tory.135 

Pansies ,, .129 

Peaches and Nectarines 139 

Passion Flower for green¬ 
house .LT1 

Pansies eaten off .. 135 

Plum, the. 134 

Plum Trees, Heading 

Down.134 

Plums nn M alls .. 134 

Plums in Pot J 35 

Pot Pourrt rli 

Queries.135 

Rose and Rose elections 126 

Rare plants for open air 
cultivation 130 

Raising Petunias from 
seeds . 131 

Rosebuds rutting .. 136 

Roses .138 

Sphagnum Moss .. .. 134 

Summer Pruning .. 134 
Sninros not Flowering 135 
Show Tansies .. 130 

Single Daffodils turning 

double.130 

Salads . 129 

Testieella.138 

Tennis Lawn, new .. 135 
The Lesser Celandine . 130 

Treatment of plants after 

flowering. 132 

Tomatoes.129 

Vegetables .129 

Villa Garden .134 

Vegetables .. 126 

Wallflowers ..131 

Winter flowering plants 132 
Weeds on Lawns.. .. 135 

Watering Ferns overhead 132 

Water Lilies 131 

Zonal Geraniums .. 1$2 
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DANIELS BROS.’ 

SPECIAL LIST OF CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS 

We can highly recommend the following choice 
Flower Seeds u being really fine strains and well 
worthy of cultivation 

Per pkt—«. d. 

Auricula, choicest Alpine .10 

Antirrhinum maJUB. sp'endid mixed .. 0 6 

Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, «pl. mixed . o 6 
Aquilegia ohrysantha, lino Yellow .. o « 
Aqullegla ooerulea hybrid* l o 

Aquilegia glandulOB*. true (GricnrVl 1 a 
Begonia, Tuborous-rootod hybrids. 

very line, mixed Is. 6d. ana 2 6 

Canterbury Bolls, Dean's new hybrids .. 10 

Canterbury Bells, double, rose, very fine 1 0 
Carnation, splendid dbl., from stage flowers, 

a remarkably line strain 2s. 6d. A 6 0 

Carnations, perpetual or tree 2s. 0d. and fi 0 
Carnations, choicest yellow varictk* 3 6 

Calceolaria hybrlda.«pl. mixed is. 6d. A ? fi 
Cineraria hybrids, choice mlxid is. fid. A 2 6 
Cineraria, new dwarf varieties, mixed .. 2 0 

Cineraria, oboioeet double-flowered 3a fid. 4 6 0 

From Mr H. BROWN, Langford. 

July 21. 

“ The Calceolaria and Cineraria seed that you 
sent me last year turned out splendidly; tho fluwers 
were the admiration of all who saw them ; many nf the 
Calceolaria blooms were quite 2| inches serosa" 

Coleus, eery fine mixed .16 

Cyclamen, Daniels' Giant Prize 8s. fid. A ft 0 
Dahlia, choicest double, mixed Is. fid. A 2 6 
Dahlia, choicest single, mixed 16 

DianthusHeddcwlgi ‘plrndiddouble6d. A 1 0 

Gloxinia hybrida, Daniels' superb mixed, 

beaut ifuMarge flowered vara. Is. fid. A 2 6 
Hollyhock, Clutter's 6nc double ..16 

Myosotis disitiflora, the finest .. l 0 

Stimulus, Daniels' large flowered 10 

Pansy, Daniels’ Show end Fancy, splendid 1 6 
Pansy, Daniels’ Prize Blotched, magnificent 

varieties.. Is. fid. A 2 6 

Pansy, Daniels' Improved Striped, very fine 1 0 

From Mr. A. J. BARNDON, Suodluud, Rochester, 
April 6. 

"The Blotched Fancies I had from yon were 
splendid 1 took First Prize at Mailing Flower Hbow 
last year." 

PentBtcmon, very choke mixed 16 

Plcotce, splendid double, mixed 2s. fid. A f. 0 
Primrose, brilliant h \ finds, mixed Is. 6*1. & 2 6 
Primula Chiswick , Splendid 2 6 

Primula alba magnifiea, very fine 2 6 

Primula, Daniels* choicest mixed Is. 6d. A 2 0 

Fmra Mr A. TURNBDLL. Cemetery, Kelso. K B. 

April in. 

"The two packets of Pkimi'la seed I got from you 
last year wore the finest 1 ever grew, and I have now 
grown Primulas for seventeen years.' 1 

Polyanthus, choicest mixed.l o 

Polyanthus, Mnjenta King, very brilliant 1 6 
Polyanthus, choicest Gold-lnro^ la. 6d. and 2 6 
Stock. Brompton, Giant Scarlet l o 

Stock. Brompton, Ne w Pure White 1 rt 

Stock. Brompton, choicest n\ixi»l fid. and l o 
Stock East Lothian, in 4 distinct varieties, 

one packet of each ID 

Stock, Fast Lothian, Scarlet i 0 

Stock. East lyothian. fine mixed fid. and 1 0 

Sweet William. Daniels' prize fid. mid 1 n 
Wallflower, double German, Yellow t n 

Wallflower, douide German, mix.d 6-1. and 1 n 
Wallflower, single Golden Tom Thumb 0 6 
Wallflowor, single Blood Rod o 6 

Wallflower, single Harbinger u tl 


BEDDING PLANTS 

AND 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

We ar»- now prepared to execute orders from our 
Fine Collections of the following, of which we 
respectfully Invite an iniqicotinn : — 

Chrysanthemums Dahlias 

Phloxes Pcntstcmons 

Delphiniums Coleuses 

Fuchsias Pelargoniums 

Pansies Mimuluscs 

Violas Clematises 

Hobos In Pots Carnations A Plcotecs 

Also a large assortment of all kindvof choice Bed* 
ding Plants, w hich can be supplied at moderate 
prices. 

Our Catalogue of the above lx now r*v*d\, and 
may he had free on application. 


DANIELS BROS., 

The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, 

NORWICH. 
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Google 


CACTUS DAHLIAS. 



Six beautiful and very distinct varie¬ 
ties, three of which are new this season. 

POMPONE DAHLIAS. 

Thirty-three beautiful, distinct, ami effective 
formn, all especially adapted for cutting. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS. 

The finest collection in the world 
including many new ones of present 
year, of the greatest possible worth. 

SHOW & FANCY DAHLIAS. 

All the leading 1 varieties in cultivation. 
Descriptive Illustrated Catalogue of tho pre¬ 
sent season is now ready, ami may bo had gratis 
and post free upon application. 

THOS. S. WARE, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM, LONDON. 


10 WEEK STOCKS, Ac., Victoria and other 

Aster* from imported peed. 2* |*r 100: Pansy and 
Polyanthus, 3*. per 100; Lobelia Empereur William, 3s. per 
100 ; Pyrethrum, yellow, 1*. 6*i. j»er 100 ; Golden <»em do., new, 
2* per 100; Geranium*, large plant*, 20 varieties, 1* 6.1 dor . 
or 10a. per 100. out of pot* . Single Dahlia*, to clear nut, 1* &L 
doz , double, 2* dor ; Fuchsias. Heliotrope*, Alternanthera, 
Coleu*, 1*. 3d «b>z. All poet free. — W, CULLLNGl’URD, 
Forest Gate, London, K 

flYCLAMENS. Fine plan s, beat Covent Oar- 

don varieties ; bright ond varied colour*, 2* Ul tn-r doz . 
free ,f CORNHILI.. Byfleet, Murrey 

pCHKVEKIA SECUN D A GLAUCA, beautiful 

-*-* bidding succulent so much used in Luidnn Park*, 2*. 
doz. ; 25, 3* tVd ; Golden Moneywort, 6*1 ; Vallots purpurea, 
2 for 1* , free .1 COB Nil ILL, By fleet. Sumy 

T EKKS. — Cuthlicrtson’s celebrated 1*1170 

-LI I.EKKS are now ready for planting out. Strong plant*. 
1*. per dozen ; .V) for 3s ; pout fro* -"The Bocret of Growing 
Leek* for F.xhibition," an original pamphlet, by M Cuthliert 
•n, price 6d Prize Parsley and Onion* satno price a* Look*. 
M <TTHBERTSON, Florist, Rothesay. N H 

ID non COLEUS CUTTINGS ; tho l*st 

lv/| v vU varieties No two alike F.ight good cut¬ 
ting* 1* ; named kind*. 3d each, post free Cosh with onler. 

I B HTANHKR, Croft House, Sturton le Steeple, via 
I 

"pRIZE BELGIAN PANSIES, taken first prize 
every time exhibited. Grand plant*. 3*. per dot, fro* ; 
300 seeds, Is, R MANN, Shadwelf, Lee I 

(SINGLE DAHLIAS, plants, 

^ fit for planting out, from all the leading varieties, 2« f*l 
tier dozen jxmt free JOSEPH GRAY, Florist, Fr><mu, 
nonemt. 

ALPINE and IIEUBAf EOl’S PLANTS. 

Unrivalled collection Now i* thel***t time for planting 
Stan*field Brother* will send their Cutnlogue free on applica¬ 
tion loo »|iecie*, our selection, 25* ; 200 do, 60* ; 3i*i do, 
1<*V W let aria dnetisi*. strong. le Ski. each. AmixiInjVf, 
Veitehi, fi* per dozen —Southport 

T>HE "SOVEREIGN " COLLECTION BED- 
ding PLANTS, all atrong and healthy.90 dm for 
20* ; 15 doz for 12* fid , consist tng of 10 doz. Geranium*, 
scarlet, pink, and white assorted, and 20 doz various, bril¬ 
liant single amt double Dnhlia*. Lobelia*. Petunia*. Asters, 
Golden Feather, Zinnias, Everlastings, Ac 
"Aicknge free. Extra plant* for earnogo Cru»h with order 
H .1 HARDY, 

Btour Valiev Nursery. Bure*, Buffolk. 

Catalogue Fre e_ _ 

T im-: scarlet clema ris <c. t 

truly charming novelty either for climbing up trellis or 
scrambling over rorkwork, perfectly hardv. This should be 
planted by dozens in every garden : pr c* 1* 6d each. 3 for 4* , 

6 for 7s fid , 12 fur 13e t-1 HOOPF.U \ CO, L'ovent »iarden. 
Laatloi 

A SPAKAG-U.^.—This delicious vcgcLible does 

not mjuire half the expense often iucumsl; for direc- 
tmn*, see illustrated *e<**l lint, free: Bfrong roots, 2* t'-ljer 
100 ; extra strong ditto, tw « year* obi, 3*. fil j^-r 10O.— 
RICHARD SMITH * M ), Wore, t, r 


HOOPER & CO 

"DECOMMEND the following CHOI 

PLANTS, all of their own *eJacted stniiw. 
IMMEDIATE PLANTING:— 

Hooper* auperfine German Stock*—acarlet, white 
and purple . . 

Hooper 1 * superfine German A*ter*. In mixtnrv 

striped apd v ari gpUed PrtunU* 

■potted Mania* 

ii .. Single Dahlia*, every hoe k oaiou 

.. H Diantbus, in mixture. 

.. ., Begonia* (In small pot*], mucl 

_ grand Muiet 

Papuver Danebrog. scarlet and white, eharmii* 

Perilla nankinengis, dark foliage. 

Hooper* celebrated Gar nations and Piooteta, immaav 

variety, named, in pot* . 

Imnatienn Sultani, satiny scarlet, perpetual hlaomer. 
the loveliest novelty for many yean 
(larger plants, each la). 

Gynura aurantiaca. leavt-t clothed with purple down 
Tobacco Plants (Nicotiana), very handsome 
Chrysanthemums, extra choice vara, named 

Echeveria*. for edgings, Ac. 

Marguerites (Pari* Daisy), white 
.. yellow 

Geum, double scarlet, strong, in pots 
Hollyhock*, finest double, in variety . 

Hooi*t b celebrated tree or winter Carnation* 1 

six choicest named sorts, (la fid. each) 
Pyrethrum*, double and single varieties, named . 
Trup4roluiu. double, orange red, H. < imshoff 
Ivy Pelargonium*, splendid new double*. 2d. each 

Gardenias. In 3 *iz,»« . 6a, S*.. aed 1 

Hpiru'a, golden veined leaved, lovely 2s. 6*1 | 

Ty l.i a*, Gesncra*. and Nagelias. }u*t started, vuvx* 
Harpahum rigidum, finest iwrcnnial sunflower . I 

Abutilona red. white, and yellow . 

Rose* Marcchai Nlel, Niphetoa and other Two. mi 

strong .3a6d.l*dl 

Aquilegiaa, 4 new lovely sorts for 3s. 

Begonia, Louis Chretien, the loveliest of foliage, bw 
■ grower 

j < Vadium esculenturn, grand, immense leaves .. 

I I'lumbago capensis. blue-flowered griwo house climbs 
('aladiums, six lovely sort* for 6s. 

Asparogtu plumusus, strong.3a W sal 

Drncumas. green-leaved. 

In diaru bbcr I Ficu s), good, 3 ^i/e*. la 6<1. 2* fi l. «a i I 
Drancti:**, colouml, Wills's varieties, 3 sc»rts forTsttor !l 
Palm*, for table. Ac , in 46"* 3 sort*for 7a 6d" l| 

< sorts for lk ws 
,, Latiunu borhonica .. each. M., la. sal I 

Fern*, various, in small pot*. 4s. dux.. 25% 100 
Kt laginello*. 6 sorts, 1 each. 2a 6d. 
Gladiolus, splendid mixed, of every colour, 100, Ik; ik | 
Tomato plant*, pot of several 6d 
5s. value and upwards (out of pots), carriage Inc 

HOOPER & C0„ 

COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 

CHEAP PLANTS 

CAKlUAOg PAID. 

H Vertienus, in 12 fine named sorts, 1st prise 

100 . ,. 

100 In 4 Mvlours white, purple, scarlet, and pin! 

12 Fuchsias in 12 choice named varieties 
100 ,. ., 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong .. 

100 „ , „ 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid named sorts 
lOn 

12 Iresine Linden! and others.. ... 

1O0 .. ., „ 

12 Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum 
100 ., 

12 Ageratum*, leading dwarf sorts .. 

100 ., „ „ 

12 Trupsenlum Vesuvius, from cuttings 
100 „ 

Term, Cash trifA Order. 

The Executors (Late H. BLANDFOfl 

THE DORSET NURSERIES, BLANDW*!' J 

DAHLIAS, PHLOXES, 
PENTSTEMONS, PANSIEI 

And other Choice Florists - Flowers, Herbaceous sad M 
Plants, Bediling Plants, Ac. 

NKW CATALOtiUKS NOW RexDV, PoSTriUO. 


J. CHEAL A SONS. Crawley. Sow 

D ahlias i dahlias i i dahlEaF 

5,000 extra strong, well-hardened plants to oli 
prising the fin,**t double, single, and Cactu* varied** 
varieties nf Lv>4. 6*. j*cr doz., post free ; single vxnetw 
but favourite varieties, 3«. 6*1. per doz., post free; 
(scarlet Cactus), 6d each, post free, 9A ; Comsiaaov 
Cactus), 6d each. i»ost free, SkL ; Glare of the Gsnk* 
scarlet Cactus), W. each, post free. 9d. ; White Aj& 
I«»ne), so much in use for cutting. 6d each, pest free. s. 
abuve 5* rer doz. (not lew), carriage free. Coehts - 
Cactu*. off«-red for the first time this season, of I 
crimson . a |erfeet gem for cutting; will becomv 
favtMirite ; cannot )e too highly recommended; U 
fret ALFRED A WALTERS. Florist. B utt. 

“TN STAN TAN ECUS Art o ( Never F< 

-I- ting taught thoroughly by post. ANY Ik* 1 ^ 
TF.RED IN i *N 1! READING Pmstwctus frta C 
Mr R A PROCTOR, Dr ANDREW WTLSON, I 
Dtutlu n(t *>r ziof. Prf. l/ilSETTE 37. N*wOxford 

\ ! >T .1 \ M I :<■ H \I,L. MAN* ■' 

Grand Exhibition nf Hardy Plants eoa 
Fi lay, May 0, ntid following daya Waa l 
flowering effect ire bar<iy plant* for sbovw, p art f 
upon nisTi-ement, rematn<\er upon deiivery, evwy it 
Iwi exhibiti-il in the name of those who supply lk^ 
oonvenieuce will be given to persons who wi*h wtl* 
exhibit F JOHNSON, Secretary._ 

PrintM and Published by the Proprietor, W ^ 
tiie Office. 37. Szmthamplon Street, In thepartihcrf s 
Cuvcnt Qurikn, In the City of minster, 1*1 

Original frorri 
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TUTARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.—30 dozen bed- 

"-*■ ding plants for one guinea, comprising 10 dozen best 
assorted Geraniums (alone worth the money) and 20 dozen 
various, comprising Fuchsias, Double and Single Dahlias, 
Petunias, Phlox Drummondi, Stocks, Asters, Lobelia, 4c., 4c. 
Package included. Cash with order. —T. HAWKINS, 
F.R.HS., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TWTARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.—Seventh year 

of the distribution of Hawkins' well-known Guinea Col¬ 
lection of Bedding Plants. Hundreds of testimonials, speak¬ 
ing in the highest praise of this Collection, can be Beeu at the 
Nursery, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. —Geraniums 

V* Mrs. Pollock, Mrs. Turner, Blaek Douglas, Marshal 
McMahon, and other choice variegates, 3s. doz.; Happy 
Thought, Crystal Palace Gem, and other best Zonals, 2s. 
doz.; Plain Leaf, Is. 6d. doz. ; all from single pots ; autumn 
struck. - T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

rjHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—The finest 

single and double Dahlias, 300 varieties, 3s. doz., 20s. 100. 
-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—Calceolarias, 

fine bushy plants, Is. 3*1. doz. ; Petunias, best striped, 2s. 
doz.; Lobelia Emperor William, and Long Training, Is. doz.— 
T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

rjHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Speciality, 

V* the finest strain of Asters. Victoria, Preony-flowered, 
Dwarf Incurved or Bett**ridge's selected 2s. doz.. fine little 
plants.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.—Stocks, from a 

granddisplny.inwhichwercSOperccnt.ofdnibles, Is.doz.; 
Verbenas, Is. 6d. doz.: Ageratum, the new dwarf, Is. doz. ; 
Perilla, ls.doz.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

POLYANTHUS.—The beautiful, gold-laced 

variety, 2s. doz.; Fine Pansies—Blue King, Cliveden 
White and Yellow, and other such choice varieties, 2s. doz. ; 
Violets—Czar of Russia, 2s. doz., and Marie Louise, 3s. doz.— 
T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS.—300 of the choicest 

varieties grown. Rooted plants (named), 2s. doz.; 10s. 100; 
cuttings Is. doz.—T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

PUCUMBER AND TOMATO PLANTS.— 

Telegraph, Duke of Edinburgh, Tender and True, Marquis 
Lome, and Blue Gown, Is. each; Tomato plants, strong 
healthy plants, best Covent Garden strain, 2s. dozen.— T. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

T7EGETABLE MARROW PLANT.—Best 

» Covent Garden Btrain, green, cream, cream-ribbed, 
Moore’B cream and others, 2s. doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

PELARGONIUMS. — Magnificentassortmentof 

Regal, Show, and Fancy Pelargoniums in full bloom, 
price 5s. doz.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbridge. 

P.ARDENIAS. — Strong plants of this choice 

Vi and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each, 30s. doz., 
very cheap.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beau- 

tiful greenhouse Creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

piNKS. — The beautifully scented White and 

A Scarlet Pinks, large clumps, just coming Into flower, 2s. 
per dozen.-T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, 
Uxbridge. 

TTONEYSUCKLE. — Cuttings of this fragrant 

-U- and pretty creeper, 9<L per dozen.—T. HAWKIN8, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TWf YOSOTLS DLSSITI FLOP a (“ Forget-Me- 

•BU. Not”).—Fine clumps of this interesting plant in full 
bloom, extremely pretty, 3s. per dozen. T. HAWKINS. 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

P ABB AGE PLANTS.—Ellam’s Early Dwarf, 

V/ St. John's Day, Early York, and Carter's Heartwell; strong 
stuff, 9d. per 100. Broccoli, in 10 varieties, 2s. per 100. 
Brussels Sprouts, Is. per 100. Savoys. 9d. per 100. Cauli¬ 
flowers, Walchercn, Ycitch’s Autumn Giant, or Dean’s Early 
Snowball, 2s. per 100. Free by parcels post.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 

ftTOTICE.—Those who wish to know which 
are the best Abutilons, Coleus, Dahlias, Fuchsias, 
Petunias, Geraniums, 4c., should send for our descriptive 
list, free.—JONES 4 NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, 
Kent. 
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ONE PENNY. 


TNDEX TO' ‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, ” 

x VoLV., is now ready, price Id., post free ljd. 


THE BEST HELIOTROPES.—The^follow- 

three varieties are splendid either for pot culture or 
beddinij: Rebecca (new 1883), deep blue, dwarf, compact, 9d. 
Mch, per dozen, 6a ; General Garfield, pale mauve, and White 
Lady, nwiy white, 6*1. each, 4s. dozen. The three varieties, 
l*.6d-- W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Essex. 

DISTINCT AND CHOICE FERNS.— Cheil- 

anthes elegans (the Lady’s Lace Feru), very elegant. Is.; 
Gymnogramma Mdrtensi. the best golden Fern, 9d. ; Doryop- 
teru palmata, most distinct and beautiful, 9d.; Lygodium 
|can<kns, the climbing Fern, 9d.; Ptcris argyrea, Silver Fern, 
M.; Blechnum coroovadenso (Tree Feral. 9d.; Fhlebodium 
aureurn, 6d.; Gymnogramma Wettenhalliana, crested Silver 
tem. Is.; Cyrtotnium anemopbyllun, 9d.; the nine varieties 
». See catalogue—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
rarest Gate. E 


CHOICE and RARE PALMS.—The following 

... amongst tho most elegant in cultivation : Cocos 
weddelhana, Is. 6d.: Kentia Balmoreana. Is. 6d.; K. For- 
stenanas Is. 6d.; Geonoma gracilis. Is. 6<1.: Areca sapida, 

; Euterpe edulis, 9d.; or the six for 7s.—W. M. CROWE, 
Bjlr yn Nursery. U pton. Forest Gate, E. 


anon SHOW AND DECORATIVE PELAR- 

i GONIUMS.-Twelve splendid named varieties, in¬ 

cluding the best grown for Covent Garden, such as Merraeris, 
Scarlet Gem. Tommy Dodd, St. Mande, Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh, 4c., for 5s : strong plants in pots or by post; twelve 
larger, 4-mch pots, splendid stuff to pot on for late bloom, as 
they have all been prepared for it, 7s. Gd. and 10 b.; twelve 
j; er y nne plants in 5-inch pots showing flower in the best of 
nealth, 15s. and 18s.; twelve ditto, unnamed market varieties, 
guaranteed different colours, 12s.; sue catalogue for these and 
new vanetiea.-W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
rarest Gate, E. 

CHOICEST FUCHSIAS IN CULTIVATION. 

Mrs Rundle, 9d. each; Lord Wolseley (1883), Is. 6d. each ; 
twelve selected exhibition varieties of double Fuchsias, 3s. • 
twelve ditto single varieties, 2s. 6d.; fifty single and double 
tuchsias in fifty varieties, the best in cultivation, 8s. 6d. and 

All well rooted plants. Seecatalogue.-W. M. CROWE, 
Bol eyn Nursery, U pton. Forest Gate. E. 


JJEW FOLIAGE BEDDING GERANIUM.- 

Madame Sallerai, leaves light green, with narrow white 
ease; habit perfect, as it forms a complete mass of shoots 
quite from the base, without any stopping. It is a gem for 
wgmg purposes or growing in masses, and will be grown uni- 
JS-tt 1 S®5 It beoomes known. 9d. each, 5s. dozen, 30s. per 
100—W. M- CROWE. Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest Gate, E 

TASMINUM GRACILLIMUM, the choicest 

86111 out for y eara ; clusters of white flowers 
aeiidously scented; should be in every collection: small 
plants. Is. each ; larger. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d—W. M. CROWE, 
Boleyn Nursery. Upto n. Forest Gate, E. 

DOUVARDIAS ! BOU VAR DIAS'! !—Twelve 

in six best varieties, including Humboldtii corymbiflora, 
*hc largest white, Dazzler. scarlet, 4c , by post, 4s., in pots, 
aL’.m r r J L ^ euner - ‘ loub,e white, 6d. ; President Garfield, 
uonnie pink (new), Is. No greenhouse complete without 
inese dehciously-sceuted. winter-flowering plants. See cata- 
tS?i W ' M CROWE * Nursery. Upton, Forest 

COCOA'NUT FIBRE REFUSE by Chubb’s 

“v Process.—The Prince of Wales’ gardener writes: 

br *.“ " iui I>ly perfection, and a thorough boon in 
la - W. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15 sacks, 
f 0 »cks. 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sacks included); truck 
V r ® e °P rail, £2. Limited quantities of G special quality 
srnnulated in sacks only, 2s. 6d each (2 prize medals). Terms, 
rtrleUy cash with order —CHUBB, ROUND, 4 CO., Fibre 
Works. West Ferry Road, Mill wall, London, E. 

VEGETABLE NOVELTIES.—Strong plants, 

«, G jlbert’s Chon de Burghley or Cabbage Broccoli, and 
Yariegated (silver striped) Broccoli, Is. 9<i 60. 
Broccoli (many successive kinds), Is. 60. Brussels Sprouts, 
*** Bavoy, Couve Tronchuda, Lettuce, Leeks. 4c. 
neri* (medicinal, savoury, and aromatic), 3d. each. Melon, 
incumber. Tomato, Capsicum. Beakale, Artichoke, Rhubarb. 

hic!rfe&d*c^f^'sS^ ndIl,r ' l ' ,t “ Ward 

PRIZE FRENCH MARIGOLDS. NKepkKta 

. n °w ready, our Prize-winning strain. Per score. Is. 6d. ; 
f.J or large advertisement on other 

P*fe —RYDEK k BON, Sale, Manchester. 

REEL’S NEW LOW-PRICED INSECTI- 

, . VIDE—A clear, non-injurious fluid, highly conoen- 
nTw 1 , ^ «te“l:ely by g*njepen* of H.R.fl. th % Prince 
w Woles, 4c. Pamphlet, list oMirndts. gratis P] 

111). case, pr*t free, Is.-KEETp HAYTE|, Ba I) 



fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 100,000 

strong-rooted plants in 800 of the best varieties In culti¬ 
vation at the present day. Reduced prices for the Bnring 
months : My selection. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, all distinct and 
guaranteed true to name, post free; a few thousand extra 
strong plants, 3s. dozen, 20s. 100; cuttings, very strong and 
healthy, Is. dozen, 6s. 100, all named and post free.—N. 
DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford-road, Camber¬ 
well, London, 8.E. 

PHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Prices for 

Vt purchaser's own selection, see Catalogue, post free, one 
stamp. This Catalogue will be found to oontain full and 
complete instructions on the successful culture of Chrysan¬ 
themums for exhibition, and is acknowledged to be the most 
reliable catalogue published.—N. DAV18, as above. 

PHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 

V* Selection of the best 25 new varieties sent out by me this 
present season, nice plants, for 15«., or 12 for 7s. 6d.; 25 new 
varieties of last season, 7s. 6d., 12 for 4s. These are all very 
fine. 

fjHOICE EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 

V' THEMUMS.—The most valuable class of garden plants 
of the day. Of these I desire to call special attention to my 
collection, which beyond doubt is the finest in existence. All 
the older varieties can be supplied at Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, 
rooted plants; new varieties, 3s. and 4s. per dozen, my selec¬ 
tion, or as per catalogue. 

fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, sole spe- 

V' ciality.—N. DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford- 
road, Camberwell, London, 8.E. ; late of 66, Warner road. 

-RORDER CARNATION MARY MORRIS.— 

D First-class Certificate awarded to H. G. Smyth. A 
beautiful rose-coloured self, very highly scented, of gr,eat size, 
very full, and of perfect shape; does not burst tho calyx ; a 
very free bloomer and vigorous grower, and perfectly hardy.— 
See Gardener»' Chronicle, August 4, 1883, page 146. Price 2s. 
each, or 3s. 6d. pair; cash with order.—H. G. SMYTH, 21, 
Goldsmit h St reet, Drury Lane, W.O._ 

(SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—SINGLE POM- 

V> PONE and FANCY DAHLIAS, the finest sort« i _goo«l 
large plants, IN POTS, 4s. per dozen. CHRYSANTHE¬ 
MUMS, Pompone, Anemone-flowering, large-flowering, and 
Japaneae. Finest varieties in cultivation. Strong Plants in 
pots, 4s. per dozen. Early orders requested.—WM. CUTBUSH 
4 SON, Limited, Highgate Nurseries, Lon don, N. 

PARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

•Ll MUMS. A few of these should be planted in every garden 
or grown hi pots for conservatory decoration, as they produce 
abundance of bloom from July till November. Nice strong 
plants, per parcels post, ready to plant, 6 for Is. 2d., 12, 2s. 
Catalogue with cultural directions one stamp. — W. E 
BOYCE, F.R.H.8., 87, Yerbury-roa<l. Holloway, London. 


PUCUMBER PLANTS.—Telegraph (the best 

V/ for frames or houses), 2 for Is. 6d.; Stockwood Ridge (the 
best for outdoor), 3 for Is.; Marrow plants, 3 for Is.; Tomato 
plants, 2s. per dozen.—W. E. BOYCE, 87, Yerbury Road, 
H olloway, London. _ 


OTAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED.— 

O Brown Antiseptic Stain Varnish preserves exposed 
Woodwork, Fences, Greenhouses, Stables, Cowsheds. Better 
than paint, and about one-tifth the cost. 3s. per gallon ; 

samples, six stamps; two-gallon sample, P.O.O. 7s. 6d. Also 
Water Stains, Oak, Mahogany. 4c., 6s. per gallon. Cans 
charged Is. per gallon FRISWELL, SIMPSON, 4 HOLLICK, 
Bushbury Works. Hackney Wick , London, E. _ 

"DEGONIA ROOTS, now starting into growth. 

•1^ Laing's Seedlings are the best and cheapest, 1 dozen, in¬ 
cluding a good white, 4s., half-dozdh, 2s. 2d., free by parcels 
—JOHN LAING k CO., Begonia Growers, Forest Hill, 




"DEGONIA TUBERS, mixed colours, for 

H bedding or conservatory, 4s. per dozen; six for 2s. 2d., 
post free. P.O.O. or stamps with order.—JOHN LAING & 

CO., Forest Hill. S.E. _ 

fUSHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

VA gardeners since 1859, againBt red spider, mildew, thrips, 
green fly, and other blight. One to two ounces to the gallon 
of soft water; four to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake against 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. B o xes, Is., 3s„ and 10s. 6<f ._ 

PISH URSTINE keeps boots dry and soft on 

VX wet ground : boxes, 6d and Is. from the trade.—Whole- 
m PRICE 


I S Patent Candle Co- Limited. London. 


T}AFFODIL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFADOWN- 

-Lr DILLIES.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on application. - BARR 4 BON, 12, 
King-street, Covent-garden, WjC/*' 

PENN STATE 
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THE 

“LOADSTONE” 

Villa Garden Guinea Collection 

BEDDING PLANTS 

PROVED SO HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 

LAST YEAR to all patrons that she has made arrange¬ 
ments this season to send even better value. Box includes 
no Geraniums (various), 12 Verbenas, 12 Heliotrope. 24 
Lobelia, 12 Ageratuui, 24 Golden Feather, 12 Ferula, 24 
Golden Gem Calceolarias, and pair of Clove Carnations. 
Package free, no carriage. It must be understood these 
plants are all from pots and autumn struck, and quite un¬ 
like the cheap small plants usually offered in collections. 
Please send own addressed labels to avoid mistakes.- 
Chc ques or P.O.O. payable to J. LOADSTONE, Romford. 


LOADSTONE’S SINGLE DAHLIAS, from my 

select named sorts, per dozen, 5s. 6 d.; beautiful, healthy 
plants. Se nd for my special Dahlia List, free 3 stamps. 


LOADSTONE’S MIMULUS, gorgeously striped, 

six large plants, Is. 6 d. Giant Musk, six plant s, Is, 6 d . 

MARGUERITES, cream and yellow, for pots 
or open ground, such as 1 have sold in thousands for 
several seasons, plants for very early blooming, six of 
each colour. Is. ikl. Quite hardy, open ground, charrn- 

ing for cutting. ___ 

CO BCE A SCANDENS, handsomest, most rapid 

greenhouse climber, bears large purple bells, extra strong 
plants, pair, Is. 9d., can be pla nted outdoors. _ 

TOBACCO PLANTS, enormous leaves, grand 
for producing tropical effects, garden or conservatory, 
four tine plants, Is. 9d.__ 


IVY-LEAVED GERANIUMS. — The new 

double Pink, "Madame Crousse" (exquisite variety), 
established plant in pot, 2 s., free ; six various for hanging 

baskets , vases, & c., Hs. Gd.____ 

LUPINS, handsomest, most useful of all annuals 
for decorative effect; strong plants from open ground, 
18 for Is. gd. _ 


XTINDLY NOTE.—Any plants, etc., not found 
Is. satisfactory on receipt, money at once refunded by 
MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Pre ston.___ 

QTOCK LIMITED of winter Heliotrope 

O (Petasites fragrans), extremely hardy, grows and thrives 
in any out-of-the-way corner, flowers very sweet scented, 
blooms In the depth of winter; two roots. Is. id., free; four, 

2s. 3d., free.- MORLBY A CO.. Fulwood. Preston.__ 

TiTOW is the time for amateurs to obtain 

-Dl Coleus without risk of losing. G different varieties, 
brilliant colour**' Is. 6 d., free. Small well-rooted plants. - 
MORLEY t CO . Fulwood. Preston.___ 

6 C1IOICE named Chrysanthemums, Is. 6d. 
free, to include the beautiful Calliope. Nice, small, well 


— tree, uu uu.iuw uiv beautiful Calliope. N 
rooted plants. Carefully pocked.—MORLEY 
Preston. 


ikc, am a.ii, Wfill- 

& CO. .Fulwood, 


TTABROTHAMNUS FASCICULARIS. —This 

JLL beautiful greenhouse climber has few equals for profu¬ 
sion of bloom borne at all seasons. From October to July it 
is seldom without masses of its lovely red wax-ilk#blossoms. 
Almost hardy. Suitable forgot oulture. Nice young plant. 


, Fulwood, Preston. 


Is. 9tL. f ree,—M O RLEY A_ .___ 

T AST OFFER of lovely blue Viola Tory. 

JLJ Showing bloom. 12 strong plants. Is. 0<t, free; 24, 
2 s. 9 d., free. Will bloom in any garden, no matter how 
shaded from sun, until October. Satisfaction guaranteed.— 
' A CO., Fulwoo d, Preston. 


rriCOTIANA AFFINIS, 4 plants, Is. 4d. 

R free. What can equal this beautiful white sweet-scented 
Tobacco plant either for window, greenhouse, or garden 
culture ? Bv many considered a rival to 8 tephanotis. Above 
are nice seedling plants to bloom this summer.—MORLEY * 
CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


GHEAPEST and best collection ever offered. 

Vj 15 plants. Is. 9d., free. Consists of 3 Geraniums, 3 
Fuchsias, 3 Single Dahlias, 3 Calceolarias, and 3 Viola*. For 
window or garden culture.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 


6 CHOICE FUCHSIAS, Is. 4d, free ; to include 

Elegans. Last offer. Well-rooted cuttings, named. All 
different. Carefully packed.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 


HAN ARY CREEPER.—This beautiful climber 
ought to be in every garden. Capital for covering arches 
or trellis-work. A perfect mass of yellow bloom all the 
summer until out off by frost. 6 seedling plants, Is. 3d., free. 
Take n from oold frame.—MORLEY A CO.. F ulwood, Preston. 

"DOR descriptions see former advertisements. 

I 3 Paris Daisies, Is. 2d., fr 


CRANE & CLARKE 

Call special attention to the following choice plants, all 
strong and healthy, carefully packed in damp Moss. 
Carriage paid 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 12 splendid varieties from s 
collection of 200 best sorts, to include most profuse 
white, Mrs. CJ. Rundle, White Christine. Lord Standley, 
Empress of India, Ac., for Is. 6 d.; 2 dozen 2s. 6 <L, floe 
strong plants, offered cheap to clear, worth double. 
SINGLE DAHLIAS from sixteen best named varieties, extn 
strong. Is. 6(1. dozen ; 50 for 5s.; sown early in February- 
FUCHSIA 8 , grand collection, Is. 6 tL dozen. 

DOUBLE PETUNIAS, choicest named, fringed and 
mottled varieties, 6 for 2s. Gd. . . - 

PETUNIAS (single), superb strain of line mixed colours, fins 
strong transplanted plants, 24 for Is. 3d.; SO for 2a 
BLUE MARGUERITE 8 4 for Is. 2d. 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS, 4 for Is. 

PANSIES, choice Continental, strong autumn sown, trans¬ 
planted, 24 for Is. 3d.; 4e. per 100. 

ASTERS, grand strains, 50 for Is. 3d.; 2s. per 100. 
MARIGOLDS, very dwarf, double orange, 50 for Is. 3d.; a, 

MARGUERITES, tricolour, unequalled for beds, furnish con¬ 
stant supply of cut flowers, beautiful, and lasting from Jun* 
till November, Is. doz., 6 s. 100. 

PHLOX, perennial, charming varieties, Is. 6 d. doz. 

ACACIA LOPHANTHA, very graceful. 6 for Is. 2d. 
THUNBERGIA. pretty pot climber, 3 for Is. 3d. 
DIPLACUS CALIFORNICU 8 . pretty orange-red, richly 
scented flowers; greenhouse cbm bar or for pots, a for 
Is. 3d. , 

RHODANTHES (Everlastings), grand pot plants, flowers very 
useful In winter, 24 for la 3d. 

CARNATIONS, very choice, Geums, Lavender, strong 
autumn-sown, Is. dozen, 5*. per 100 . 

HELIOTROPES, good plants, Is. 3d. dozen, 8 s. per 100. 
STOCKS. 50 for Is. 3d.; 2s. per 100. 

LOBELIA, dwarf, compact blue, from cuttings, 24 for la wL 
VERBENAS, superb French strain. Is. 6 d. per doz. 
COLLECTION OF BEDDING PLANTS.—10 dozen far 5a: 
consisting of Geraniums, Heliotropes, Fuchsias, Bing* 
Dahlias, Carnations, Pansies, Asters, Lobelia, Marguerite*, 
Ac.—Satisfaction given or cash refunded. 

SAMPLE TESTIMONIAL.-" May 14th. ’SL The collec¬ 
tion of plants safely to hand. Plants are very satisfactory. 
Many thanks.—Yours truly, J. B., Nottingham." 

HILLSIDE NURSERY, HADDENHAM, 
ELY. 


VIUUUW X CTLUS JU. t lice. UiOJUiHOO, ugnuwuu* 

oliage. 3 seedling plants, Is. 2d., free; lovely white- 
ax-like Begonia sem erflorens, 2 plants, Is., free.— 
A CO., Fulwood, Preston. __ 


YELLOW SULTAN, the novelty of the season, 

really beautiful; 3 strong plants from open ground, 

Is. 6 d. _ _ 

OLD ENGLISH L A V EN DE R. —V ery sweet I XT EARLY SOLD OUT.—Christmas Rc 

Rccntcd, for pots iu greenhouse; quite hardy for open J 4 roots, is. &L, free; 6,J2s. 6 d.^ freeM2, 4s.^6d. 
ground ; three bushy plants, free, Is. 9d.; best time to - - * mv -■ * 1 '"* 

establish. __ 


LOADSTONE’S CHEAPSHO WY CLIMBERS, 

Tropacolum Lobbianum (scarlet), Canariensis (yellow), 
per dozen, Is. 9d., large plants that will make early 
bloom. _ 


DOU BLE GE R ANIUMS, La pink, scarlet, white, 

one each, strong plants, 2a. 3d._ 


___free; 3Tradeacautia, Is. 2d., free 

J for hanging-boskets or window culture): 3 different green¬ 
house or window Ferns, Is. 3d., free j Gloxinias, beautiful 
velvet-like fell 
flowered, wax- 
MORLEY & 


Roses 

i roots. Is. 8 d., free; 6 , 2». 6 <L, free; 12, 4s. 6 d., free, 
while they last. These are strong roots that will produce 
splendid blooms next winter. Perfectly hardy out of doors. 
Plant now —MORLEY A GO., Fulwood, Preston. 


OTRONG plants of Calceolaria, Is. 9d. dozen, 

Q free. These are really fine plants of the free-blooming, 

S ellow variety Golden Gem, a perfect mass of bloom from 
une until October. From open ground, fit for immediate 
‘ ‘‘ e.—MORLEY and CO., Fulwood, 


planting, 

Preston. 


;, 2 dozen, 3s. 3d., free.- 


VTOIiAS for liprirlincr will hloom throughout j hardy plants, la., free; two, 1 b. 6 d. f free. Best tun© to 
\ 1 ULA& loi hea ling, win ™oom inrouznout j t t crowns have not yet thro n up new fronds; very 

qiitnuu»r * nliifi. miriMfi. vellow. white : dozen. 2s. Gd. : 100. j f._ i#adt n*\r r. aa 


T3 ARE HOLLY FERN with thorns, perfectly 

R hardy plants. Is., free; two, Is. 6 d., free. Best time to 


8 a. Cd., free ; large plants. Re comm ended. 


GUARANTEED to bloom this summer.—12 

LOADSTONES ICE PLANTS, lovely for gar- vT Single Dahlias, Is. 3d., free; nice littleseedling plants, pot 
nishing. leaves resembling blotches ice. Six plants, up. grow on In Frame until end of M iy, then plant out. 
Is 3 d free I Mixed varieties — MORLF.Y A CO.. Fulwood, Preston. 

■ - ’--- : --- - DTIT T T I?T7'I’ a n 1.. n »o 


PEARL TUBEROSE, greatly in "demand for j Un 6 

houquets, button holes; perfmne exquisite, cream bloom, equalled for Fern-case culture.-MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, 

grows in any greenhouse, and flourishes in open ground . Preston. __ __ 

if started in bottom heat. Roots, strongly started (bloom r» PH AT? lUTTtffi rROTONS 1 r f* nice 

soon), in pot, fc each, -roc, or four dormant Ura, , 2 bS.’yXw 

and green, very showy.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Pres ton. 


Is. 9cl., with cultural hints. 


\V HITE PARIS DAISIES orMARG UERITES, T^EVV SINGLE SWEET-SCENTED CHRY 

true variety, with feathery sour green foliage; also ; IN SANTHEMUM 8 . Like single Dahlia*. These charming 
Etoile d’Or, the large yellow variety, each per pair, 2s. ; flower* are all the fashion ; unequalled for cutting. 3 choice- 
verv bushy and strong. j named different varieties, 4s„ free, well-rooted plants; 6 

■ T,, , A , rT 7 • -• ; r. r-irxrro-” -~- 1 different named varieties, to include Patience or Oscar Wilde, 

NICO riAN A AFFINIS, asweetly fragrant pure 7 s„ free, our selection.—MORLEY A CO„ Fulwood, Preston 
white blooming pot or summer border plant, very much j oS f rpp _i o OreenhotiRe Plants and Feme 
resembles Bouvardia, one spray perfumes greenhouse. V 8 * .fV.’ ,ree / *, reei Jo ^ 

Strong plants, 2s. each, free; or 3 small plants, 2s. ! fLbf 2 

Strongly recommended by "Loadstone” as a most | Gera ^ u S 3 c ol eus, f SkuEing Bsgraia; small welf-rooted 
charming and satisfactory pl ant to grow. _, plants, su re to please.-MOR LEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston, 

FRENCH MARIGOLDS, dwarf and tall, splen- : ’DERNS from Devonshire, Cornwall, and 

didly striped strain, with bronzed-leaved foliage; fine , X Somerset. Best time to plant. Instruction book for 
plants hardened to night air, eighteen, 2s. ; three dozen, . makin g rockery, planting Ferns, etc., with each 5s. order; 14 
3s. 6 d. ; per hundred, 7s. Gd. • named varieties, 6 s. per 125; parcel post, 30 good plants, 2s. 6 d. 

------- Two choice FILMY FERNS (HymenophyUum tunbndgeose 

CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, rose; also pure and unilaterale), 2 & per foot, free. 1,000 varietit*, British and 
white Cornflowers, charming as cut flowers. These 5?2t ic x Fe , r B s - Catalogues, 2d. Established 25 years. 

■ • - • GILL, Lodging-house Keeper, Lynton, Devon. 


transplant well; nine of each colour, fine strong plants, 
2 s., free. _ _ 


QTRONG PLANTS, GERANIUMS, mixed, 

‘ ^ Is, 6 d. dozen, 10 b. 100. Wye Valley Ferns, 7 b. 6 d . 100 

' - A A* f_ s- 1AA a _ A WHTTGAV’ 


DWARF SUNFLOWER, pretty for bouquets, 4 gg- ^ 6 d./s»•’Primroses,'' 4 s. 100 ,'free.-ATCHISON, 
very double, orange with chocolate disc, twelve fine TreriHriL 8 t Briavel, Coleford. 

sturdy plants, 2 s., free; very strong, having been ~ ^ T t,, 

liberally raised open ground. Mammoth tail Sunflowers GHEAP COLLECTION of 250 Redding Plants 
same price. ! U for 21 s., packing included, for cash with order; all strong 

T K T\cirr/AXT'n j, mi ' plants, cannot fail to give satisfaction:—12 Bear let Geraniums, 
QPECIAL NOTICE* —‘ LOADSTONE Will t Pink, 12 Silver Leaf, and 6 Mrs. Pollock (or 6 Bronze), 12 
Lav** RFDDTNG PTjANTS of everv kind mixed Verbenas, 12 Lobelia, 24 Calceolarias, 36 Golden 
na\ e bLUmAG ILAIN io OI every Kina, Feathert 24 Asterk, 12Dahlias (mixed), 12 Perilla, 12Dianthus, 
and feels sure she can please all, being healthy, 6 Centaurea, 12 Marigold, 12 Phlox ,'12 Ageratums. 6 Hello- 
bushy, strong, and guaranteed autumn struck j 

established in siugle pots, and not the weak strong, autumn-struck plants, turned out of single pots, 
spring struck plants erroneously offered as scarlet, pink, and white, 2 s. dozen, 12 s. 100; rariegated, 2s. 3d. 
> ” , . t",, j, ,1 , . *loz., 16s. 100; bronze and tricolour, 3s. doz.; Verbenr- 

phwts- Please send three stamps for , Heliotrope, and Centaurea, 2s. doz. ; Calceolarias 


“ Bedding List.” 


Cheque* and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

J- liOABSTOl 

(Tbe. lAdy Florist), 
ROMF^R£) 


Lobelias. Is. 6 d. doz.; Dahlias, single and double, Ss. doz.. 
Golden Feather, 6 d. doz., 2 b. 6 d. 100; Asters, 6 d. doz., 3s. 100. 
Catalogues on application.—HAIN and BUCKS, Florists, Ac., 
Guildford Street Nurseries, Hereford. 


TTERBENAS that’s never surpassed, 2a. per 
V doz.; Mann’s International African Marigold, 9d. per 
doz. All post free.—RD. MANN, Howden Dyke, Howden, 


FREE BY PARCELS POST. 


NOW STARTING INTO GROWTH. 

Unnamed v*» Selections left to us. t.4. 
G Collection, bjst to coIout, singles.. B « 

H „ very choioe do.1» * 

J „ white, cross-bred from 

three finest whites, 
viz., Snowflake, Mrs. 
Laing, aDd Heine 
Blanche, per dozen 

(special offer).13 0 

choice do.. ■ • ■ 13 0 

▼ery good, selected to 

colour . 9 0 

good for beddlup. 6 0 

bedding, best mixed.. „ 4 0 

do., mixed, per 100 W 0 

Tery choice, distinct, 

doubles. 

selected in six colours.. 18 0 

mixed do. 12 0 



The above are superior to most of the named sorts, sod ito 
quality is quite unequalled by home orforeign 8 ™***■ JJ* 
Tubers are large, and have been carefully selected by us when 
blooming last season. 

LAING & C O., 

BEGONIA GROWERS, 

FOREST HILL, S.E. 


rPRE LYON I.EEK.—We are now prepared to 

X Bend out strong plants of this, the finest 
existence, raised from specially selected of ^ a °ot 

saving. Price Is. per score, 4s. per 100, post free.—STUAKl 
A MEIN, Kelso, Scotlan d. __ 

GARNATION SEED, extra choice, saved from 

VJ the best double flowers. These are of immense vahw 
where large quontiOes of cut flowers are required. Tb^ 
profuse flowering, rich colours, delicious perfume, and lo^ 
lasting power, render them quite bidispeusable Sow from 
May to August in rich soil, “ d . t ^f pla sTrrART^M£k 
2s 6 d_, 5s., and 10s. per packet, free.—STUART A 
Ke lso, Scotland. ____ 

TREE, or PERPETUAL CARNATION.—In 

X every garden where winter flowers are in requester** 
of these should be grown for their exceeding beauty and 

s ‘—*■ *-’-lit into pot* and remove 

iwn. Is.. 2a.6d..5s.,«ri 


now I 


1WJ, pci _ _ _____——-—. 

PANSIES. -Choiceexhib' iion varieties, named, 
•L 3 b and 4s. per dozen. Seed, la per packet; seedling*. 
1 . u rinran. all nost free. Catalogue free.—ALKA- 


Is. 3d! per'dozenTall post free. Catalogue I 
ANDER LISTER, Gayfield Nursery, Rothesay, N B. 


120 Plants for 5s. 


box of 


WILLIAM B ADM AN offers his 5s. 

VV plants, containing 60 Geraniums of sorts, 10 W’Je 
Lobelia! 10 Fuchsias, lOblue Ageratiumi, 10 yeUow C^ceokmj 
10 scarlet Tropwolum. 10 sweet Heliotrope. Ail weil rex ' 1 toi. 
and sure to give satisfaction. Half the above furfe-* 
port free 6 (L and 9d. extra. P.O.O. on Gravesend with orfe- 
—Cemete ry Nursery, Gravesend ___— 

GRCH1DS FROM SEED.—To those debarred 

U by present exorbitant prices from obtaining these 1 wvrif 
and eunous Dlaiits, we offer Beed in three sections-*^- 
SSdy, Greenhouse, and Stove-with the fuUest cocfidctice ol 
giving every satisfaction. Each per iiacket, 

Jss 

TTITCHIN liOSirSOCIICTY’S EXIIIBITIOX. 

J prize, apply tv Bri. F. H. G ALL, Httchto. 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


JAMES LOOMES’ 

NEW LIST OF PLANTS 

Nuw ready. Carefully packed, post free. 

GREVILLEA ROBU3TA.-One of the prettiest and most 
durable table plants in cultivation, Fern-like, 8d. each, 2 
for Is. 2a. 

CASTOR OIL PLANTS (8 varieties). 4 for Is. 2d. 

PETUNIAS, Choice, Carter’s strain, 2s. per doz. 

STOCKS, ten-week, finest imported large flowering, 24 for 
Is , 100 3 b. 6<L 

ASTERS, German, Chinese, Victoria, Bettridge’s, ftc., 24 
for Is., 100 3b. 6d 

PHLOX DRUM MONDII. —From imported seed, mixed 
colours, 24 for Is.. 50 for Is. 9d., 100 for 3s. Strong plants. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.—Moore's cream, 4 for 
Is. 2d.; Custard Marrow same price. 

HONESTY, 6 plants for 1 b. 2d. 

COTTON, Sea Island and Georgia, for greenhouseor windov 
culture, 4 plants for Is. 

MUSK HARRISON!. 6 for Is.. 12 for Is. 8d. 

CORONILLA GLAUCA, BEGONIA RUCKERI, and 
BEGONIA PARVIFLORA, 3d. each. 

PASSION FLOWERS, good plants, blue, 9d. each, 2 for 
Is. 3d. 

EUPATORIUM RIPARIUM. 3 for Is. 

NICOTIANA AFFINIS, Scented Tobacco plant, 3 for Is. 

SALVLAS—Heeri, dulcis, splendens, angustifolla, Ac., 3 
strong plants Is. 

MARGUERITES (Paris Daisies), white. 12 for Is. 

BALSAMS, Camelia and Rose flowered, from a select strain, 
8 for la. 

ARTILLERY PLANTS, 3 for Is.; these make splendid 
table plants. 

ACACIA Julibrissin (Silk tree), Fern-like, 3 for Is. 3d 

TOMATOES, large red (good). 20 for Is., 50 for 2s. 

CANNAS, 9 varieties for 3s., 2 var., Is. 

TRADE3CANTLA (2 varieties), 4 for Is. 

BRYOPHYLLUM CALYCINUM.-Interestlng plant; a 
leaf suspended in the air will produce young plants, Is. each 
Thick ornamental foliage. 

VIOLETS (The Czar), extra strong plants Is 9d. per doz. 
these are very floriferous. 

FUCHSIAS.—A grand collection of 100 single and double 
varieties. My selection 2s. per doz. 12 good varieties, without 
names. Is. 6tL 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, including the choicest exhibition 
varieties, 2s. per doz.; well-rooted plants for pots or garden. 
Amateurs will be satisfied with my selection. 

PHLOX, Perennial, strong rooted, in variety from a care 
fully selected collection, all colours, 3«. per doz., 6 for Is. 9d 
These are most excellent for cut bloom. 

COLEUS (80 varieties), now ready, good plants of my well- 
known A 1 varieties, which for colour and habit are unsur¬ 
passed. 2s. per doz., 6 for Is. 3d. 

GERANIUMS, for the conservatory or window, 6 varieties, 
good, 2s., 12 3s. 6d. 

DAHLIAS, single and double varieties, from an unsurpassed 
strain of true florists’ flowers, similar to those sent out last 
year, 6 of each 2s. 3d. 

VERONICA 8ALICIFOLIA, beautiful greenhouse variety, 
3 for la. 

LIBONIA FLORIBUNDA, greenhouse shrub, winter 
flowering, 3 for Is. 

DIPLACU8 CALIFORNICUS, greenhouse shrub, 3 for Is. 

A MAR ANTHU 8 8ALICIFOLIUS --- 

for Is. 

CAPSICUM, long red, 6 for Is. 

RIVINA HUMLLIS, beautiful greenhouse plant, with 
currant-like red berries, most graceful, 6d. each. 

CRASSULA COCCINEA, 3 for Is. 

AGERATUM, Blue Gem, 2s. per doz. 

IRESINE LINDENI, IRES1NE HERBSTI, ALTERNAN- 
THERA MAGNIFICA. each 12 for Is. 

TOBACCO GRANDIFLORA, GLAUCA, &. VIRGINIAN A, 
6 for Is. 

MIMULUS, Queen’s Prize (Carter's), very beautiful, large 
flowered. 3 for Is. 

VERBENAS, red. white, and blue, 4 of each colour, 2s. 

LOBELIA BLUE STONE, large plants, 12 for Is. 6d. 
(smaller, 18 for Is. 

LOBELIA PUMILA MAGNIFICA (same price). 

LOBELIA PUMILA MAGNIFICA INGRAM!, the New 
White from cuttings. This is the best White Lobelia out. 
Certificate R.H.S. 12 plants from cuttings 3s. 

DIANTHU8 HEDDEWIGI and DIANTHUS HEDDE 
WIGI-DIADEMATUS, 12 for Is. 

GOLDEN FEATHER fit for edging. 24 for Is. 6d. 

EVERLASTINGS.—Helichrysum, Acroclinum, 24 for Is. 

“ Fireball ’’ Helichrysum, 12 for 9d. 

ICE PLANT. 12 for Is.. 21 for Is. 6d. 

ZINNIA ELEGAN8,12 for Is. ; CENTAUREA ELEOAN- 
TISSIMA. 12 for 2s. fid.; CINERARIA MARITIMA, 12 for 
1* ; MESEMBRYANTHEMUM CORDIFOLIUM VARIE 
GATUM, 12 for Is. 2d.; TAGETES PUMILA, 24 for Is. 

EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS, Blue Gum Tree, said to be 
fever destroying, 6 plants. Is. 3d. 

MYRTLES, small-leaved variety, 3 for Is. 

SOLAN UM CAPSICASTRUM. Christmas Cherrv, from 
cuttings. 4 for la. : EGG PLANTS, 4 varieties. Is ; SENSI¬ 
TIVE PLANTS, 4 for Is.; SUNFLOWERS, Giant Russian, 
9 for la. 

SIX S HILL INGSWORTH of the above sent on 
receipt of 5s.: THIRTEEN SHILLINGS- 
WORTH for 10s. 

No order under Is. can be executed. 

JAMES LOOMES, f.r.h.8., 

The Nurseries. Whittlesey, near Peter boro’. 


white, crimson, scarlet, etc., 6s. 100, 50s. 1,000, sample dozen. 
Is 2d , all free for cash with orders.—T. FLETCHER and 
SON. Florists, etc., Chesterfiel d. 


and CAUDATU8, 4 


REDDING PLANTS—BEDDING PLANTS! 

" —Yellow Calceolarias from stoves, 5s. per 100, 40s. per 
1,000; dark do., 10s. per 100; Lobelias and Ageratums do., 
3s. and Is. per 100; Geraniums, bedding zonais, in variety, 
2s. 6(L dozen, 15s. per 100; Violas and bedding Pansies, 
distinct colours to name, 8s. per 100. Many thousands on 
sale Catalogue of these and other bedding plants free for 
two stamp*.—WM. CLIBRAN & SON, Olafield Nursery, 
Altrincham_ 

DANSIES.—100, well-rooted, autumn trans- 

planted plant* from open ground, post free, 3s., in eight 
separate varieties, or three separate colours for bedding a* 
desired.—J. W. GALVIN. Nurseries, Roscommon 


TRADE OFFER.—Double yellow Primroses, 

-L fine strong market stuff, coming into bloom, 14s. per 100.— 
RODGER. MCLELLAND k CO., Nu rserymen, &c., Newry. 


TOMATOES.—Fine plants. Early Dwarf, Red 

ConquCTor. and Hathaway’s “ Excelsior," all proved 
v«nt-tie*i l^fi-1 per doz., jjost free. - AMATEUR, The Lodge, 

Digitized by Go 


ogle 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
sueoeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 


SELECT LIST OF BEDDINC 
GERANIUMS, CALCEOLARIAS, 

&c., &c. 

All Autumn struck, well-rooted and hardy. 


GERANIUMS. 

Scarlet. 

Per Per 

doz. 

100 

s. d. 

8 

d. 

Vesuvius.. ,.3 6 

19 

6 

Prince Arthur ..3 6 

19 

6 

Jean Sisly ..3 6 

19 

6 

Tom Thumb .. 3 6 

19 

6 

Pink. 

Master Christine, 

Mrs Halliburton 3 6 

19 

6 

Madam Thibaut, 

Amy Hogg (Ma¬ 
genta) .. ..36 

19 

6 

Christine Ama¬ 
ranth ..3 6 

19 

6 

White. 

White Vesuvius 3 6 

19 

6 

Madam Vaucher 3 10 

19 

6 

White Clipper .. 3 10 
Bijou, Mrs. C. 
Mappin.. ..39 

19 

6 

19 

6 

Flower of Spring 3 9 

19 

6 


Tricolour, Bronzed 
Leaved. 

Mrs. Pollock .4 0 30 C 

Marshal Mac- 
Muhon .. ..4 0 10 C 

Crystal Palace 
Gem ..4 0 30 C 

Happy Thought 4 0 30 C 


4 6 


Various. 

Each. Dqz. 
SalinonVesuvius 1 0 6*1 

Waltham Seed 
ling (crimson) ,.10 66 

Fire King ..10 66 

Jealousy.. ..10 66 

Twelve choice 
named varieties 
of Ivy-leaf 
Twelve choice 
named varieties 
pot culture Ger¬ 
aniums .. 4 6 

New Geranium. 

West Brighton 
Gem 4 6 

The best scarlet for bedding, 
a beautiful variety. 

All dozens free by parcels post. 

CALCEOLARIAS 

(Bedding). 

From cold frame, well rooted, 
healthy, and hardy. 

Golden Gem (best dwarf 
yellow), free blooming, not 
affected by dry summers: and 
Sultan (dark brown), each per 
dozen, 2s. ; per 100, 12s. 6d. 

Calceolaria 

A mplexicauli*. 

The old-fashioned, beauti¬ 
ful Lemon-coloured variety, 
charming contrast to any 
colour. A bed of this in my 
garden last year was univer¬ 
sally admired, dozen, 3s. 6<L ; 
per 100, 18s. 6d. 

LOBELIAS. 

Brighton Blue and Emperor 
William. These are the very 
best and dwarfest varieties, 
all 2s. 6d. per dozen, 15s. 6d. 
per 100. Strong out of jmts. 

Smaller size, 100 10s. 6d. ; 
dozen, Is. 6d. 


Lobelia 
(White Queen). 

2s. 6d. per dozen; 100, 18s. 6d. 

Lobelia Gracilis 
(or trailing). 

The prettiest for vases, 
rockwork, hanging brackets, 

dozen, 3s. 6d. ; each 6d. 

GAZANIA 

SPLENDENS. 

Large golden yellow, black 
centres, beautiful old- 
fashioned favourites, does 
well in dry borders, dozen, 
3s. 6d. 

LARGE FLOWERING 

10-WEEK STOCKS. 

For Lines, Beds, Masses, in 
brilliant colours, dozens, 
Is. 6d, ; 100 for 7s. 6d. 

ZINNIAS. 

Mine is a capital strain, 
they are very handsome for 
large beds and very hardy, 
dozens, Is. 6d. ; 100 for 7s. 6d. 

ASTERS. 

Nothing can surpass a well- 
planted bed of these handsome 
annuals in the bright August 
and September sunlight. 
“Victoria Asters” are the 
variety I consider par excel¬ 
lence the best. Mixed coL, per 
dozen, Is. 9d. ; per 100,12s. 6<L 

BEGONIAS. 

Choioe Seedlings. 

Very showy, either for bed¬ 
ding or conservatory decora- 
, tions, true to colour, large 
plants, 28. 9d. each; small 
plants, 6s. 6d. per dozen; 

I mixed tubers, 8s. 6d. per 
■ dozen. 

SEEDLING 

VERBENAS. 

Recommended for their 
robust constitution. 


a well-known 


Dkfiance, 
scarlet. 

Candidimmima, pure white, 
dwarf habit. 

Coerulea, dark blue varie¬ 
ties. 

Mixed, various shades, for 
mixed beds. 

2s. 6d. per dozen; per 100, 
15s. 6d. 

Small beds are beautiful 
planted one variety Verbena, 
the plants being pegged down. 

AGERATUM. 

Dwarf Blue, per dozen, 2s. 6<1. 

PETUNIAS. 

Striped, for bedding, dozen, 
3s. 6d. 

Double and Single, in show 
varieties for conservatory, 
in splendid colours, dozen, 
5s. 6d. 


FOR ARTISTIC SUBTROPICAL 
GARDENING. 


rjASTOR OIL PLANTS lend a charm to every 

garden. Borboniensis (gitrantic varietv) and Gibsonii 
(red-leaved), six each sort, 7s. 
some bed. 


antic variety) and Gibsonli 
‘ , enough to make a hand- 


EFFECTIVE DWARF BEDDING 
NASTURTIUMS. 

King Theodore, Tom Thumb Nasturtiums, very dwarf. For 
window boxes or bedding out these flowers are unsurpassed, 
rivalling Geraniums in effect, foliage copper colour, flowers 
intense scarlet, well thrown up above leaves, continuing a 
mass of bloom until cut down by November frosts; plants 
offered genuine strain, as supplied last season, very strong, 
grown open air seed bed. One dozen, Is. 3d.; threo dozen, 3s.; 
one hundred, 7s. 


Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

JT- LOADSTONE 

(The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


W. M. CRO 

BEGS to call attention to his large stock of the following in 
Bmall or large pots, by post or rail; other advertisements see 
front page of this issuo. 

TROUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS ; 

AJ very best named varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6s., 9s 
and 12s. dozen. See catalogue. 

Of) f)f)f) PALMS.—Palms are now sold in 

tJUjUUU thousands by the London florists as small 
plants for vases for decoration. They are certain to main¬ 
tain their popularity, as they last a long time in the impure 
atmosphere of rooms. 12 distinct varieties, including 
Arecas, Cocos, Coryphas, Euterpes, Latanias, Phcenix, 
Seaforthias, etc., by post or in pots, 6s. Six larger, in 4-inch 
pots, 6s. Six very line in 5-inch pots, 12s. Nothing is so useful 
or lasts so long for decorating during winter or summer. 

i o non ferns \ ferns .» \ ferns \ i \ 

Twelve fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 
including Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Blechnums, Cyrtomiums, 
&c., good plants in pots or by post, 4s.; larger, in 4in. and 
Sin. pots, 9s. and 12 b. dozen. 

MOTHING can be better ^or'button-holes than 
these deliciously-scented flowers; good tubers in 3-inch 
pots in growth. 7s. 6d. per dozen; either African or American 
varieties; dry bulbs, 5s. dozen. 

1 fl 000 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. - My 

AV/jVVJVJ strain is now well known and unsurpassed 
by any in England. Sound one year tubers in mixed colours, 
such os red, scarlet, magenta, rose, salmon, white, bronze, 
yellow, &c., 4s. dozen, 28s. per 100; twelve, in Bix named 
colours, 6s.; extra large tubers of selected scarlets and whites 
superior to many named sorts, Is. each, 10s. dozen ; ditto largo 
plants in pots, in full growth, Is. 6d. each, 15s. dozen; seed¬ 
lings sown this spring, healthy plants in full growth, by post 
or in pots, 4s. dozen. 25s. per 100. These latter will be sure 
to produce many startling new varieties, os seed was carefully 
hybridized and saved from the finest Boris in cultivation. 
These lovely plants require no artificial heat, and are 
admirable either for greenhouse, bedding, or windows. 

POLEUS.—The choicest varieties selected from 

V those sent out for years past true to name, 3s. per dozen, 
by post, or in 60 s pots. 

PROTONS.—An immense stock of the most 

popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts. True to name, 
good plants in 4-inch pots. 10s- doz.; six for 6s. 

TVY-LEAF GERANIUM^.—These plants are 

- 1 - unequalled for hanging baskets, etc. Twelve of the 
grandest single and double varieties in cultivation, 4s.; 12 
newer, 6s. and 9s. See catalogue. 

k fjf)f) DAHLIAS.—Twelve line named 

vf v/V/ single varieties, including Paragon, White Queen, 
&c., 58.; twelve new, 7s. 6d. and 10s.; twelve splendid show, 
fancy and bouquet varieties, 4s. The Cactus Dahlias, Juarczi, 
scarlet, 9d.; Constance, White, 9d., well rooted, by post or in 
pots. See catalogue. 

QALVIAS ! SALVIAS ! !—Six best varieties, 

^ including the new white variety Mons. Issancbou, 
Betheli, rutiians, &c , 2s. 6d. 

PHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large- 

flowered Japanese and Pompone varieties, by post, 2s. 6d. 
dozen; stronger in pots, 3s. 6d. doz. See Catalogue. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

W. M. CROWE 

la prepared to Supply the Trade on liberal terms for cash. 

List of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, &c. % 
on application. 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPTON, 


STRONG PLANTS 

That can be had Post-free from 
IRELAND for Postal Orders. 

12 Newest Zonale Geraniums, autumn struck from store 8 

12 ^ew, very fine, including West Brighton Geni 1! 4 0 

12 Single Dahlias, all dwarf sorts . 3 

12 Single Dahlias, White Queen . !! 6 

12 Single Dahlias, Paragon . ‘ ‘ 6 

12 Scarlet Cactus Dahlias . "9 

12 Bedding White PaiiBy, Mrs. Turner .. .”3 

12 Bedding Blue Pansy, Blue King. 3 

12 Bedding Viola, Arawell Gem, soft Primrose .. 2 

12 Bedding Viola Imj»erator, rich pluuio, most distinct 2 

12 Bedding Viola, Cloth of Gold . 2 

36 Frilled Canterbury Bells, including White and Lilac 

and Double Rose. 4 0 

100 Double Daisies, 4 colours, spocimen blooms 

submitted prior to order. 10 0 

3 Plants of the largest double Buttercup, Ranunculus 

bulbosus flore plena. 2 0 

3 Plants of Vesuvius Potentilla, in miniature; the 
blooms resemble an expanded “ Toumesol" Tulip • 

very fine. *20 

12 Columbines, now species and forms, including 

Skinneri . 7736 

. 9r d $. re now taken for th ® Grand Trumpeter Daffodil, 
the Irish Princeps," to offer in double and single forms. It 
u a grand Daffodil. For delivery in July. Also other rare 
Irish Daffodils. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

CORK. 

DELGIAN lchyo 

br,, dozer !' fre «- “Seed, large packets, Is 

RICH ARD MANN , Howden Dyke, Howden. E. Yorks . 

DECORATIVE DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

These I can offer in all the best and most brilliant colours 
assorted dozens, 6 s. 6 d. 

SPLENDID DOUBLE PURE WHITE 

DAHLIA-’* Mrs. Hensiiaw.” 

I consider this a splendid and invaluable variety for 
decorative effect, especially useful for church decoration. Per 
dozen, 7s. 6 d. Single plants, Is. 6 d. 

Any variety required can be sent to order. 

, JCneques and P. 0 .0. to be made payable to J. LOADSTONE 
(The Lady Florist), Romford, Essex. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 


*ANSIES. — Always take first 

J " d, Ian 
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1g HARKNESS’S Is 

sd GARDEN PLANTS. SS. 

SPEOIAL OHEAP OFFER. 


Fuchsias, finest mixed rario- 

Aquilegias in 24 varieties, 
mixed, graceful, and free- 
blooming, fine colours 

Chrysanthemums, larpe 

flowering hardy varieties m 
great variety 

Antirrhinums, superb striped 
varieties, grand 

Calceolaria, finest bedding 
varieties 

Dianthus, finest double 
striped and fringed 

Daisies, fine double, red and 
white, per 100, 3 b. 6d. 

Pentatemons, grand border 
plants, in endless variety 

Geums, many fine garden 
kinds 

Lupines, choice 
colours, produce spikes of 
bloom 2ft. long 


Iberia sempervirons (perennial 
Candytuft), fine hardy 
free-flowering plant 
Viola lutea, bright yellow 
Viola Primrose Queen, fine 
colour 

Viola Blue Perfection 
Viola Mauve Queen, free 
Viola Golden Bedder, fine 
Pans^Blue King, best blue 

Pansy, fancy, blotched and 
edged varieties 
Pansy, show, very large and 

good 

Primula cortusoides, fine 
hardy free-blooming Pri¬ 
mula 

Golden Thyme (lemon 
scented), fine edging plant 
mixed , Phlox Drummondii, in great 
variety of colour, 24 distinct 
sorts 


Mimulus, every Imaginable Zinnias, double, 12 colours, 


grand 


Shade of colour 
stock _ , 

Salvia, scarlet, very effective | 
in border ' 

Lily of the Valley, splendid 
crowns 

(Enothera, in splendid va¬ 
riety, grand hardy flowers 
Double Mimulus, in fine ... 

variety of colour, spleudid Pansy Magpie 
Lobelia, Emperor William, j PotentiHa in variety 

best blue . __ 

Lobelia, Queen of Whites, 
best white 

Gypsophila, pure whito, fiuo 
for cutting 


mixed 

I Marigold (African), from 
splendid exhibition flowers 
Sweet Scabious (Gorman 
I double) splendid free-flowur- 
i ing plant, fine for cutting 
I or garden decoration 
Polemoniura, blue and white, 
old-fashioned border plants 


Sweet Williams, Auricula- 
eyed, bright coloured, 
smooth - edged flowers. 
“Carter’s finest strain in 
the world," per 100,4s. 


Foxgloves, pure yellow, splen- j Wallflowers. fino sturdy 


did for borders 
Paris Daisies, splendid 
bouquet flowers, and showy 
on borders. &c. 


plants, showing bloom all 
the best kinds, separate or 
mixed. 


5 dozen, 4s.; 10 dozen, 7s. 6d.; 18 dozen. 12s. 6d. 
Purchasers’ Selection I Carriage Paid! 


GOOD THINGS! 


24 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, in 
the 24 best kinds, for general 
purposes, including the new 
and beautiful Japanese 
"Lady Selborne.” acknow¬ 
ledged by all the greatest 
acquisition for many years, 
3s. 3d.; 12, Is. 9d. 

12 named Scotch PANSIES, 
finest Bhow, to include 
“ Dean Ramsay,” the finest 
crim-on *clf, 2s. 3d.; 24, 
3s. 9d.; 50, 7s. ; all good 
plants, d ; st : nctly named. 

12 SINGLE PYRE- 
THRUMS, French large- 
flowering, all colours, most 
fashionable flowers, 2s.; 24, 
3s. 6d. 

12 double NASTURTIUMS 
(Hermine grasahoff), invalu¬ 
able for massing, superior 
to Geraniums, dark crimson, 
very douhle. 2 b. 

GERANIUMS, double or 
Bingle, a grand collection, 
including the best in each 
colour. 12 double, 3s. 3d.; 
24, 6s.; 12 single, 2s. 6d.; 24, 
4s. 6d. All named sepa¬ 
rately. 

12 named Scotch PANSIES, 
finest show, including best 
of the dark velvety varie¬ 
ties so much admired, finest 
ydlows and whites, &c-, 
2s. 9d.; 24, 5s.; 50, in 25 va¬ 
rieties, 9s. 

12 FUCHSIAS, double and 


single, such as Miss Lizzie 
Vialer, Snowcloud (largest 
.meric 


Tier, Snowcloud 
double white), American 
banner (striped), Elegance, 
&c„ 2s. 6<L ; 24, 4s. 6d. 


12 ALPINE AURICULAS, 

2s. ; 24, is. 6d. 

6 NICOTIAN A afflnis Vic¬ 
toria, the large trumpet- 
flowered var., Tuberose 
perfume, very fine for con¬ 
servatory or sitting-room, 
Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 3d. 

12 COLEUS, most beautiful 
marbled and fringed vars., 
to include James Barn- 
shaw, Canned's lovely 
Duchess of Teck, Ac., 2s. ; 
6, Is. 3d. 

12 HOLLYHOCKS, splendid 
named, same as exhibited 
by us at the Crystal Palace 
last season, which were so 
much admired, 18s.; 6. 10b. 

12 SCOTCH FANCY PAN¬ 
SIES, finest edged and 
blotched varieties, 3s.; 

5s. 6d. 

12 VERBENA, finest show* 
(Keyne’s varieties), good 
plants, coming into flower, 
3s. 6d. 

12 VERBENAS, bedding, 
scarlet, purple, and white, 
2s.; 24, 3s. 6d.; grand, ro¬ 
bust plants. 

12 YELLOW PHLOX 
DRUMMONDII, very effec¬ 
tive, new, 2s. 9d ; 6, Is. 6<L 

12 MIMULUS, MUSK Har¬ 
rison i, everybody's plants, 
2 b. ; 6,1s. 3d. 

6 splendid tuberous-rooted 
BEGONIAS, very fine 
plants for early bloom, 
4s. 6d. 

6 greenhouse SALVIAS, 
most beautiful varieties. In¬ 
cluding the scented variety 
rutilans. Is. fid. 


PANSIES.—Seedling Show and Fancy, French 

-L blotched and German striped Pansies for bedding or 
massing, just coming into bloom, will be a blaze of colour all 
summer; 50. 3s. fid.; 100, 6 s., free by parcels post.—HARK- 
NESSufc SONS, Grange Nurseries, Bedale. Yorkshire.___ 

ftORNFLOWERS (the German National 

yJ Flower).—Ten distinct colours (sky-blue, white, ros<^ 
purple, blushed, striped, &c.), most beautiful in bouquets and 
- ' ’.s. 3d. :50,2s.; 100, 3s. 6d.; post free. 

Gran ge Nu rsery, Bedale._ 

"A STERSl ASTERS !! In grand variety. 

-ti. Truffautt’s Preony Perfection, Dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
Washington (new), Victoria Improved, and Harkneas’ prize 
quilled, in splendid colours. Same strains as supplied for 
many years past, which have been so highly satisfactory: 50, 
2s. 3d.; 100, 3s. 9<L ; carriage paid.—HARKNESS and SON8, 
Grange Nurseries, Bedale. __ 

PERILLA NANKINENSIS.—Distinct & very 

J- ornamental plant, useful for lines and massing in flower 
gardens, leaves dark reddish Mulberry; 12 plants, Is. 6 d.; 24, 
2s. 6d.; free to any address.—HARKNESS ft SONS, Bedale. 


Sumwer-flowsring BbrysaDthsmuius. 

EVERYBODY’S FLOWER. 

Will grow and bloom and stand the winter in the open 
garden. We have 20 distinct varieties in the following 
colours; white, crimson, cream, purple, yellow, red, blush, 
orange, maroon, etc., and will send 12 plants, including 
Madame C. Desgrange (the summer flowering Japanese 
variety), for 3s.; 24, 5s. 6d.; post free. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

GRANGE NURSERY, BED ALE 


TVAHLIAS! DAHLIAS !! — Twelve choice 

single, best-named varieties, including White Queen, 
Paragon, Yellow Gem, and Scarlet Gem, strong plants, 
3s. 6d.; unnamed, 2s. ; seedlings, Is. jier dozen; double 
varieties, twelve choice-named exhibition, strong plants, 
2s. fid., carriage free. All plants carefully and securely 
packed with damp moss in boxes manufactured expressly.—S. 
COOPER, Hadlelgh, Suffolk. _ _ . 

AMATEUR GARDENERS and others, buy 

xi. y 0ur plants and flowers of an experienced, practical 
grower and avoid disappointment. Pelargoniums, Regal, 
Show, and Fancy; twelve choice named varieties, strong 
plants, 3s. 6d ; six for 2s. Geraniums, new Ivy-leaved, double 
and single, six choice named plants, 2s. Chrysanthemums, 
best named varieties, Japanese, summer, autumn, and Christ¬ 
mas flowering, strong plants, 2s. dozen; two dozen 3s. fid. 
Fuchsias, strong plants, twelve magnificent named varieties, 
including such splendid kinds as Mrs. Marshall, Kingsbury ana, 
Suuray, and that wonderful novelty Aurea superb.i, 2s. ; two 
dozen, 3s. fid. All carriage free, securely packed.—S. COOPER 
Nurseryman L Hadleigh L Suffolk. __ 


pALCEOL ARIAS, 

G healthv. autumn-stru 


_ Golden Gem, strong, 

healthy, autumn-struck plants, Is. 3d. dozen, 7s. 100; 
Lobelia, Blue Stone (the best bedder), and Ageratum, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, best dwarf blue, from cuttings, 9d dozen, 5s. 
100; Heliotropes, Btrong, Is. dozen, fis. 100; Geranium, Mrs. 
Parker, great novelty, beautiful variegated foliage, and 
splendid double pink flowers, Is. each. A clergyman in Ireland 
writes: “I thank you much for plants received in a very 
healthy condition, and far beyond my expectations. —S. 
COOPER, The Nurseries, Hadlelgh, Suffolk. Established 


H.AZANIA SPLENDENS, 

VJ Salvias, Is. 6d.; Blue Salvias, Is. 6 


Is. 6d. ; Red 

Salvias, Is. 6d.; Blue Salvias, Is. 6d.; double Hollyhocks, 
2s. 6d.; Begonias, tuberous-rooted, strong-flowering plants, 
3s. 6d. ; Alpine auriculas. Is. 6d.; Mesembryanthemum varie- 
gatuin. Is fid.; Cineraria seedlings, from very best strain, Is.; 
ditio. from best double kinds. Is. 6d.; all above at per dozen. 
The following at 6<L each, three for Is. 3d. -.—Double Petunias, 
named, Tree Carnations, winter-flowering, La Belle (white), 
and Dark Beauty, Nicotiann aftinia, Lemon Verbena, night- 
scented Stock, Marguerites Revo d'Or (best yellow], Grnndi- 
florum (best white), and Coelestis (blue). Gloxinias, Abutilons, 
Bouvanlias, Veronicas, double yellow and double scarlet. 
Nasturtiums, Diplacus grandiflora. Artillery plants, and 
Libonia grandiflora: all carriage free—S. COOPER Had- 
leigh, Suffolk. 


All carriage paid for cash with order. P.O.O. payable a 
Bedale. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Orange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

i nnn nnn pyrethrum golden 

_L,UUU,UUU FEATHER the most useful of all edg¬ 
ing plants, will grow and be effective anywhere, 100 fine 
plants, Is. 6d.; 500, 5s. 6d.; 1,000,8s.; carriage paid— HARK- 
NES8 & SONS, Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire._ 


WOR TH K NOWHIE. 

Why. that all plants Bent out by us are guaranteed to eta 
satisfaction ; if not found so, money at once returned. The 
undermentioned plants are all selected from a large number 
of varieties, and will be found the best in each class. 

4 Splendid new Fuchsias, raised by Mr. G. Fry : Mr. Gl*d- 
stone, Mrs. Langtry, Mr. Fawcett, and White Unique, 
2s. each ; the set, 7 b. See catalogue. 

12 Best single and double Fuchsias, including Mis. Rimuli 
and Ethel Fry, the best double white, 3a 2d. 

12 ditto, from store pots, well rooted, 2s. 2d. 

50 ditto, from single pots, 10s. : 25, 5s. 6<L 
12 Best single Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 9d. 

12 Best double ditto, 3s. 9d. 

12 Best double Ivy-leaf ditto, including Jeanne dArc, tbe 
best new double white, 4s. 

6 Beautiful Lautanas, Is. Sd. 

12 Lobelia Improved magnifies, grand bedder, Is. 3d. 

12 ditto White Queen, best white, Is. 3d. 

6 of George's new Abutilons, 3s. 6d 
12 Select ditto, 3s. 6d. a . 

12 Nicotiana affiuis, easy to grow, sweet scented, free growmt 
everyone's plant, 2s. 4<L , a , .. 

3 each Musk, Harrison’s Variegated, and Giant, la 2d 
12 Begonias, dry tubes from La Lug’s strain, 3s. fid.; large do., 
4s. 6d. 

12 Tropeeolum Fireball, scarlet climber, Is. 6d. 

12 Best named fringed and striped Petunias, 4s. 2d. 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, 1 b. 2d. and Is. 8d. .... 

12 Single Petunia nana compact*, only 6 inches nigb, me 
flowering, 2s. 2d. .... 

12 ditto, hybridised with the best double (we anticipate win? 

beautiful varieties), 2s. 6d- . 

12 Ageratums in four best dwarf varieties. Is. 2d. 

12 Cuttings of the beautiful new single Chrysanthemum. 

12 Choice Chrysanthemums, ?s. 2d ; rooted cuttings, R M. 
12 Best summer flowering Chrysanthemums, 4s.; rooted cut 

3 Moetfdistinc^ Heliotroiies, White Lady, President Garfield, 
and Swanley Giant, Is. 2d 
1 Pair of White Clove Carnation, Is. 2d. 

6 Blue Marguerites, Is. 4d 
12 Beautiful single Dahlias, dry tubers, 3s. 6d. 

12 ditto, from seed-pan, ready to pot on, Is. 6d. 

12 Best double show and fancy, 3s. 2d 
6 Best Poinpone Dahlias, Is. 8d . „ ,, , 

All free for cash with order. P.O.O. payable I/Munpit vale 
Catalogue free. 


"DAHLIAS ! DAHLIAS ! ! DAHLIAS 

U Finest named show, fancy, single, and potnpone 
ties for exhibition or garden decoration. Our collections 
these have been awarded over 250 FIRST PRIZES during the 
past five seasons, including three Firsts Internationals. 
4s. fid. doz.; 24.8s.; 50,14«. ; 100,25s. Carriage paid.—HARK- 
N ESS & HONS. Bedale, Yorkshire. _ 

•THE SINGLE DAHLIA is at once the most 

J- fashionable, useful, and easily cultivated flower in 
existence, and will bloom grandly the first Beason from seed. 
Wo hold a large stock, which for splendour and completeness 
is not to be surpassed, and will yield all the rich seifs and 
beautiful combinations of colour represented in Mauve Queen, 
Rose Queen, White Queen, Tyro, Clara, Painted Lady; Union 
Jack, Paragon, Pantaloon, Harlequin, Orangeman, Phcebus, 


plOOPER’S Champion Guinea Collection of 

U Bedding Plants, that has given such universal satisfac¬ 
tion the last three seasons (as proved by the numerous un¬ 
solicited testimonials received), contains 30 dozen strong 
healthy plants, comprising 10 dozen Geraniums (including 
5 dozen Vesuvius, and half-dozen each Mrs. Pollock, aud 
that magnifleeut bedder, Henry Jacoby), 3 dozen Calceo¬ 
larias, 2 dozen each Verbenas, Petunias, and Ageratum; 
3 dozen Lobelias: 1 dozen each Heliotropes, Iresine. Perilla, 
double Asters. Zinnia elegans. Cineraria maritima, and 
Phlox grandiflora; half-dozen, e;ich named, single Dahlias 
and Fuchsias. Package included. Half above, lls.; quarter, 

fig.— H. COOPER The Nurser ies, Hadlelgh, Suff olk._ 

pREEFERS.—'Virginian Creeper, and Veitchii, 
Vj Cobma, Pynvcanthus, and Japanese Honeysuckle, Eccre- 
mocarpus, Passion Flower, Ceanothus azureus, Clematis 
Flammula, Habrothamnus elegans, and Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi, all fine strong plants 1 and 2 years old, 9d. each ; two 
for Is 3d. Canary Creeper, and Maurandias, three for 6d„ 
free Read copy of letter just received from gentleman at 
BrightonPlants arrived safely and give perfect satisfaction. 
I shall certainly get seme more plants from you later on. I 
consider the ones supplied very cheap, strong planta."- 
SAMUEL COOPER The Nurseri e s. H adlelgh, Suffolk._ 

T7E11BENAS. —First Prize 12 choice-named 

V exhibition kinds; Verbenas for bedding, in variety, 
strong aud clean, Is. 3d. dozen, 8s. per 100. Zonal Geraniums, 
exhibition kinds, for pots, six named single varieties, 2s. 6d ; 
Bix double ditto, 2s. 6d.; the dozen for 4s. fid. Geraniums, 
for bedding, best varieties, 2s. dozen, 12s. 100. The three best 
Pansies: Black Ham, Holyrood, and Pilrig Park. Tomato, 
Cucumber, and Vegetable Marrow Plants, 6d. 

Is., free. 8. COOPER Hadleigh. Suffolk. 


each, three for 



JONES & NORTH, 

HOPE HUB8ERY. LEWISHAM. 


IF 


YOU WISH TO EXCEL IN 
HORTICULTURE USE 


DANIELS’ 

EUREKA MANURE, 

or Concentrated Essence of Plant Life. 

ODOURLESS, ECONOMICAL, AND 
EFFICIENT. 

In packages, la, 2a. 3d., and 4s. fid. each, with oompletf 
directions for use and carriage paid to any aodrea. 


Evidence oi Quality from Well-known 
Gardeners 

From WILLIAM EARLY, Ilford. Nor. 8th.-‘‘Jow 
EUREKA MANURE proved upon trial an excellent aid w 
pot-grown plants." 

From D. T. FISH, The Gardens, Hardwick, Bcry SL 

Mmuuds, Nov. 8th.-" Your EUREKA MANURE h«« to 
merit of being cleanly, safe, and powerful, and nis eo-r 
Biderably to benefit all the plants and crops to wh~<± it 
applied." 

SOLD ONLY BY 

DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Warehouse, 


NORWICH. 


German Scabious, Gaillardia grandiflora, Dianthus (including 
Eastern Queen and Crimson Belle), Perilla, Dwarf Ageratum, 
Blue Lobelia, White Lobelia, hybrid Primrose, Double 
Red, White, and Gold-leaved Daisies, Golden Feather, 
French and African Marigold, Tagetes, Double Zinnia 
elegans, and Everlastings, 6d. dozen; three dozen, Is. 3d. 
Fine striped Petunias, 9d. dozen: Palms, good plants. 9d., 
Is., and Is. 6d. each, free.—SAMUEL COOPER, Hadleigh, 
Suffolk. 


Yellow Queen, ho. 
sarlv bloom, Is. 2d. 
-HARKNESS * ' 



ive to pot on for 
6s.; carriage paid. 
Tied ale. 


PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! ! PRIMULAS ! ! ! 

■L Fifteenth year of distribution. Williams’ superb strain 
Is. 6d. per doz., 10 b. per 100; Cinerarias same price. Package 
and carriage free for cash with order. Above are strong 
plants fit for putting in 3-lnch pots.—JOHN STEVENS, The 
Nurseries, Coventry. 


DAHLIAS. Surplus 6 took of one of the most sue- 
cessful growers in the kingdom. Finest exhibition ranetia. 
Only 3s i>er dozen. 

SUNFLOWERS. Hobbs* celebrated strein.e^ : 

mous flowers, 2s. per dozen. 

ECHEVERIAS. F 1 "® crowTM of this fashion^.* 

boraering plant, 2s. 6d. per dozen. 

MIMULUS. Splendid new variety, very 
beautifully spotted, Is. 6ti. per dozen. 

All carriage paid. 

JAM ES HOBBS, Lower Easton. B ristol 

flRASSULA JASMINEA, white swect-scentei! 
U greenhouse plant. Nice plants, full of bloom buds- b 
each, or post free. Is. 3d. 

Dahlias, 12 best single, including Paragon. White • 
Lutea, and Juarezi, tlie scarlet Cactus, 3s. fid. 

Dahlias, best show and fancy varieties, 3s. fid. per dozon. 
Fuchsias, beet free flowering varieties, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
Delphinium, perennial Larkspur, fine named aorta, o* r 
dozen. 

Lychnis chalcedonies, fl. pi., Bear let, 4s 
(Enothera macnxarpa. Evening Primrose, 4s. 

Papaver bracteatum sujjerbum, scarlet, 4s. 

Pentstemon, beautiful for cutting. 4s 
Phlox, finest herbaceous varieties, 4s. 

Pyrethrum, best double-named sorts. 4s. 

Ranunculus opeciosuB, 4a. 

Violas, white, blue, purple, and yellow, 3s. ..ni, 

All the above post free. Cash with ordw .-JAS. GAJU 
WAV k. CO.. Durdham Dow n, Clifton. Bristol _— 

TXANSIES.—12 superb Show or Fancy 
J- in 12 distinct named kinds, 3s. Vloh*. - 
kinds in great variety, 12 for 2s. Double wr 

plants, Is., post free. Cash with order.—HEBBKB1 
SON. Florist. Crookes. ra|*:t|r- Wyj^leld. 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILL USTRATED 


{SHOW aAd FANCY PAKSm, 'q>WfUly 

w selected for exhibition, 2s. fid. doz. to name, free,— 
HENRY GODFREY, Stourbridge. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA, very fine 

A plants, 16s. 100, 2s. fid. doz.; 4 sample plants. Is. free.— 
HENRY GODFREY 8tourbridge. 

pOLEUS. —12 choicest and most distinct 
varieties, is * 24 varieties, Is. 9d. Strong; well-rooted 
plants.—HY. GODFREY, Stourbridge. 

■pUCHARIS AMAZONICA, the Church Lily, 

good bulbs, 9s., 12a., and 15s. doz.; extra selected, 18s. 
doz.—HY. GODFREY, Stourbridge. 

SjlNGLE DAHLIAS.—These I have made a 
speciality, and offer none but the very best and most 
showy.and include those which have been awarded certificates 
by the Royal Horticultural and National Dahlia Societies. Stout 
well-hardened plants. Good distinct named sorts, 3s. dozen ; 
specially selected for exhibition, 4s. dozen, free.— Hy. 
GODFREY, Stourbridge. 

HALCEOLARIAS, the very best yellow bedder. 

Strong plants, carefully packed, Is. 2d. dozen; 7s. 100, 
free.— Hy. GODFREY, Stourbridge. 

Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

■ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

-Lv cheap; from 10 inches to 15 inches high; strong plants, 
will soon bloom ; Isabella Sprunt, Souvenir d’Ellse, Marechai 
Niel, Cheshunt Hybrid, and red Gioire de Dijon (the new 
Rose), the five for 2s. fid., or per dozen 5s., free.—MAIRIS 
k CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

T7ERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden- 

X hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchsi- 
oides and Snowflake, and Bix Begonias, with beautifully 
marked leaves, 2s. fid., free.—MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in- 

Gordano, Bristol. _ _^ _ _ 

rPHE beautiful Fern, Davallia Novas-Zealnndiae, 

J- two Begonia fuchsioides, one Tradescantia, and one Ly¬ 
copodium, both beautifully variegated; two Coleus (best 1882 
varieties), and one Maiden-hair Fern, the 8 plants, 2s. 6tL, 
free, less than half usual price.—MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol. 

f)NE FARLEYENSE, the most lovely Fern 

Lf that grows, one sweet-scented Jasmine Snmbac, two 
Begonias, coming Into flower, one Tradescantia and one 
Lycopodium, both beautifully variegated. The six plants, 
correctly named, 2s. 6<L, free.—MAIRIS and CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol. 

■REGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns. — 

D Three Begonhis coming Into flower, three Maiden-hair 
Ferns, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
plants, free, 2s. (kL—MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in-Gordano, 
Bristol. 

rpHE New IMPATIENS SULTANI, and the 

A new Empress of India Nasturtium.—Two each of these 
beautiful new plants coming into flower, and 5 cool Green¬ 
house Ferns. The 9 plants, all named, free, 2s. 6d.—MAIRIS 
k CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Clevedon. 

riRAND DISPLAT of SINGLE DAHLTAS, 1 

LX 3 e. 24, for early blooming, very strong transplanted, in- j 
eluding Cactus, free for 3s.—MAIRIS and CO., Weston-in- j 
Gordano, Bristol. 1 


• in the following collections, selected by 

HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

MAI DA VALE, LONDON. 


Quarter, half-doz., or 100 may be had at the same ow rate. 

10,000 CALADIUMS. 

Our magnificent collection, suited for exhibition and decora¬ 
tion of rooms and dinner tables. The colouring of the leaves 
of this group are of rare and exquisite beauty. 12 varieties, 
w ; stronger, 12s.: and to include the golden-leaved varie¬ 
ties in the collection, 18s. and 21s. per doz.; Is. extra for 
box; 70 varieties, oholce, 84s. 

100 STOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
(young plants), tn 50 varieties, 42s.; 

100 varieties, 63s. 

IS choice Dracaenas, 6s. to 21s. 

11 H Marantas, 6s., 9s. 

12 „ Talma, 8s. to 21s. 

12 „ Abutilons, 6s., 9s. 

12 „ Orchids, for cool or 

warm house, 21s., 42s. 

1M GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ALPINES, Ae., in 50 and 100 varieties, 

21s., 30s., 40s. 

12 Hardy Aquatics (water 112 Delphiniums, Hollyhocks, 
plants), 9 b. | Double Potentillas, 6s., 9s. 

The/Mowing maybe sent per Parcels Post free. 


12 Alocasias, 6s., 12a. 

12 choice Ferns, 4s., 6s., 12s. 
12 . Mosses, 4s. 

12 Maiden-hafr Ferns for cut¬ 
ting, 9s., 12s.; smaller, 6s. 
12 Hardy Ferns, 3s. t 6s., 9s. 


12 choice Gloxinias, 6s., 10 j. 6d. 

12 „ Begonias, 6s., 12s. 

12 „ Gecneras, 2s. 6d. 

12 ,, Gladiolus, 4s , 6s. 

12 Petunias, ohoice mixed. 

In 6d. 

12 Petunias, double fringed 
Cowers, 4s. 

12 Achimem*, Is. 6d., or 6 
oath in 12 forts, 7». 

12 Dahlias, exhibition, Pom- 
j one, or single flowered, 3s. 

12 Chrysanthemums. exhibi- 
t on, Japanese or summer 
lowering. 7s. 

12 Tree or perpetual flowering 
choice, fa. 

Pelargoniums in various sections, Is. fid., 2s. fid. doz. (see 
spits in Catalogue of cheap offers, sent per post on applica¬ 
tion), 

jSfEW GOLDEN SPERGULA, the most beautiful golden 
carpet bedding plant for edging and small beds, ribbon lines, 
*c . hardy, of free quick growth, form ng a carpet of gold 
quickly. (kL each, 50 plants Ms., 100 for 30s. 


12 Fuchsias, first quality, 3e. 
12 choice Pansies and Violas, 
Is. 6d., 8s. 6d. the 100. 

12 Auriculas, fa. 

13 Ranunculus, choicest strain 
Is. 6d. 

12 Altemauthera in sorts, 
Is. 6d., 2s. 

12 choice Salvias, 2s. fid. 

12 Marguerites, white and yel¬ 
low, 2a. fid. 

12 Pelargonium Henry Ja¬ 
coby, deep red, 2s. fid. 

12 double Tuberose the Pearl, 

4s. 


NEW ROSES FOR 1884. 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Go, 

(LIMITED) - 

ARK NOW ISSUING THEIR 

SPRING CATALOGUE, 

Which will be forwarded tree on application. It 
comprises a selection of the best 


English & Frenc h Roses, 

A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, 
and other varieties suitable for spring planting; also 
CLEMATIS, Bedding and Herbaceous Plants. 


Cranston's Nursery and Seed Go., Ld., 

KING'S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 

■RICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to supply 
any lady or gentleman with particulars, &c.—St John’s Nur- 
WoNKKfr 


PELARGONIUMS, best Show and Decorative 
varieties, show flower, in 40 pots, 18s. per dozen, package 
included. Cash with order. -J A& G ARAWAY & CO., Durd- 
harn Down. Clifton. Bristol. 


SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of strong plants. 

Y Choice single Dahlias, all colours, mixed, Is. 3d. per 
uozen* Geraniums, best varieties, Is. fid. per dozen; Fuchsias, 
Mn, Roadie included, 2». dozen ; 5 dozen of the above, 5s., 
free, with testimonials.— H. LOADER, Florist, 27, Kenthouse 
Road, Sydenham. 

Of) non SINGLE DAHLIAS.-The finest 

4fv/)V/UU and moat select collection in the trade. 6 
finest named, post free, 3s.-JOHN LAMONT St BON, 2, 
Mope Street, Edinburg h. 


90 000 SINGLE DAHLIAS.—Descriptive 

cataloguesfree.—JOHNLAMONT& SON,2, 
Hope 8tre*t, Edinburgh.____ 

J~M. BLAME Y, Penryn, Cornwall, is again 

w * sending out his noted and uusmposssed strain of Pri- 
■was, at Is. 5d_ per doz.; 9 b. per 100; also Fuchsias, best 
well-known varieties, 2 b. per doz., named. Poet free for cash , 
with order. 

Celebrated Kerry cave ferns.— 

y T welre assorted roots, Is. 4d.; thirty-six, 3s.; 100, 8s. I 
free— FITZ PEET. Rathanny, Tralee, Kerry. 


carnage paid. ABUTILONS, six distinct, 2s. ; BOUVAR- 
DIAS, six distinct, 2s. 6d. ; CHRYSANTHEMUMS, twelve 


NIUM8, twelve bedding, 2s. 6d.: twelve splendid named, for 
pots, double and single, 4s. 6d.; six of Pearson s and 
Lemoine's new, 4s. Gd.; six scented, 2s. 3d.; FERNS, six 
beautiful Maidenhairs and choice kinds, 3s. 3d.; SALVIAS, 
six distinct, 2s. 3d.; NICOTIAN A AFFINIS, three, 1 b. 3d. ; 
ARUM LILY, each la. ; HERBACEOUS PHLOXES, twelve 
fine named. 3s.; DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS. fine named, 
twelve, fa. ; PANSIES, show and fancy, finest named, 
twelve, 3s. 6d. (my collection of Pansies is the finest in the 
south of England); VIOLAS, twelve Blue King or Freedom, 
Is. fid.; twelve, in six sorts. Is. fid.: POLYANTHUS, twelve 
giant varieties, 2a. 6d. ; twelve beautiful laced, 3s. 6dj 
LOBELIA FULGKNS, dazzling scarlet, six. 2s.- ANEMONE 
JAPONICA, six, 2s.; SCHIZOSTYLI8 COCCINEA, twelve, 
2s ; ROCK PLANTS, twelve strong tufts, 3a. 6dL ; BEDDING 
PLANTS. Asters, Stocks, Dianthus Diadematus and Hedde- 
wigii, Blue Lobelia, Golden Feather, Everlastings, 7d. dozen. 
Catalogue free. 

R. W. BEACHEY, Kingakerswell, D evonshire. _ 


■REACHEY’S FLOWER SEEDS, for present 

•D sowing in open garden.—ANTIRRHINUM, finest 3d., 

BELLS, finest double and single mixed, 3d., 6d.; CAM¬ 
PANULA CALYCANTHEMA, 3d., fid.; CARNATION, 
choice, double Continental, Is.: FOXGLOVE, I very a beauti¬ 
ful SDotted. 3d., fid.; PANSY, show and fancy, from my 
grand collection, unequalled. Is., 2s. 6d.: PENTSTEMON, 
Deanna superb, Gd., li ; POLYANTHUS, from my grand 
giant strain, white, yellow, fancy, laced, separate or mixed, 
6d. and Is.; 8TOCK, Brompton or Queen, 3d. and 6d; 
SWEET WILLIAM, finest auricula-eyed, 3d.; VIOLA, white, 
yellow, blue, crimson, separate or mixed, fid. and Is.; WALL¬ 
FLOWER, finest Imported double, 6d. and Is.; single dark 
brown blood red or yellow, 3d. and 6d.; choicest GREEN¬ 
HOUSE CALCEOLARIA, splendidly striped and spotted, 
2 g. g(L ; CINERARIA all saved from grand named varieties, 

2s. fid. HEY, KlngBkerewell. Devonshire. _ 

PRIZE PANSIES, 4s. dozen. Fine Bedding 

JT Pansies, 2s. 6d. dozen; 12s. per 100, carriage free.—H. 
SCHME LZER a nd CO., 71, Waterloo Stree t, Glasgow._ 

; PRIZE ASTERS &nd ISTOGKS, in separate 


£xfrocto from Testimonials.- 1 ‘Your packet is A 1.’- 
Well pleased with what I have had from Mr. Green for the 
last three years.”—"Quality beyond expectation."—"Finds 

r >ur plants beet suited for an amateur."—"Much better th^n 
got from any other nurseries." 


Mn Breen's Booted Cuttings, 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE , 3d. P.0.0, payable at 

Norwich. Carriage paid for cash with order. 

New Single Chrysanthemums, The Flower of the Year, great 
favountea in the drawing-room vases, 4 distinct vara., 2a. fid. 

New White Chrysanthemum, Lady Selbome; it ie certainly 
the loveliest white variety you ever saw; highly recom¬ 
mended; 2 for Is.; 4 new vars., 2s., including LaoySelborne. 

New Fuchsias.—The set of 6, as sent out by Mr. Lye, the 
champion Fuchsia grower, 4s. 6d.: also Mrs. Bundle, 1*. 
each; Edelweis, 9d. each; Lord Wolaeley, Is. 6d. each 
Monument, Is. each; Marvellous, la. each. 

New Fringed Petunias.—My strain of these is, perhaps, the 
““ “— ~‘ p — 1 m ’ flowering 


Nicotiana aflSnis, the most exquisite scented flower in culti¬ 
vation, a rival to the Stephanotla, grow either in garden or 
greenhouse, 6<L each; 3, Is. 3d.; 8, 2s.; 12, 3e. 

New Geraniums for pot culture; the set of 12, as Bent out by 
Mr. Pearson, the noted Geranium-raiser, 10s. fid j 6 very 
fine selected varieties, 3s. 

Four novelties (Geraniums), Princess Stephanie. Is.: 
WykaertI, Is. Gd.; Golden Jewel, Is.; Mrs. Parkaf/is. %L i 
the set of four, 4s. 


12 single Dahlias, the very 
best named varieties, 6s. 

6 single Dahlias, 3s. 

6 mixed single Dahlias, Is 6d 

3 white Queen, 2s. 

1 scarlet Cactus Dahlia, 9cL 

1 white Cactus Dahlia, 9d. 

1 Dahlia, Glare of the 
Garden (small Cactus-like 
blooms), 9d.; 3, 2s. 

1 double Floret Dahlia, 9d. 

6 show and fancy Dahlias, 
2 h. 3d. 

6 Pompone or bouquet 
Dahlias, 2s. 3d. 

3 pretty white Pompone 
Dahlias, Is. 6cL 

6 exhibition Fuchsias, 2s. fid. 

6 decorative Fuchsias, Is. 6d. 

3 Fuchsia procumbens. Is. 

3 Baby Fuchsias, Is. 

6 large-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, Is. fid. 

6 Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Is. fid. 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Is. 6d 

6 early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, Is. 6d. 

6 splendid Gloxinias, 2s. 3d. 

6 tuberous Begonias, 2s. 3d. 

3 perpetual Begonias, Is. Gd. 

6 splendid new Coleus, in¬ 
cluding Dome of King's, 3s. 

6 very choice Coleus, Is. 3d 

3 named Heliotropes, la. fid. 

L2 Heliotropes (common), 2s.: 
6, Is. 3d 


6 double Petunias, 3s. fid.; 
3. Is. 9d. 

12 Verbenas, separate colours 
or mixed, Is. 6d 
2 Veronicas (different), la 
12 Lobelia fulgens,5s.,each6d 


3 Abutilons, la 
3 Artillery Plants, Is, 

6 variegated GeranJvma, 3s. 
12 scarlet Vesuvius, 2s, 

12 white Vesuvius, 2s. 

3 Distinction, Is. 

12 Christine Pink, 2s. 

12 double Vesuvius, 2s. 

12 Gold-leaf, 2 b. 6d 
12 Bronze, 2s. 6d. 

12 mixed, 2s. 

6 Scented-leaf, 2s. 

6 Ivy-leaf, 2s. 

6 Ivy-leaf, very select, 2a fid. 
12 Calceolarias, Golden Gem 

2s. 

4 white Paris Daisies, Is. 

3 yellow Paris Daisies, la 
2 Halleri major, large white 

Paris Daisy, la 
2 blue Paris Daisies (Aga- 
thea), Is. 

6 herbaceous Phlox, 2a 3d. 

6 Salvias, all different. 3s. 

6 show and fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums, 2s. 

6 regal or fringed ditto, 4s. 

2 scarlet Musk, la 
12 Lobelia Emperor William, 
la 6d, the best blue. 

12 Lobelia, white, la 6d. 

2 Anemone japonica alba, la 

3 old crimson Clove Carna¬ 
tions, 2a 

6 double white Rockets, 2S. 

6 double purple Rookets, 2 b. 
12 single Pyrethruins, 2a fid.; 
strong clumps, fid, each. 
These are very great 
favourites. 

12 Violets, The Czar, 3s. Now 
is the time to plant. 

12 Violets, Marie Louise, 4s. 
12 Pansies, Magpie, 2s. 6d 
12 Pansies, Blue King, 2a 6d. 
12 Pansies, Great Eastern, 
2s. Gd. 

12 Pansies, in four varieties, 
2a Gd. 

Unrooted cuttings.—Collections of unrooted cuttings for 
greenhouse. No. 1, containing 100 cuttings in great variety, 
many new, 10a ; No. 2, half of No. 1, 5a; No. 3, half of No. 
2, 2a 6d.; all correctly named. 

100 mixed, unrooted, and unnamed, but all good, 6a; 60, 
3s.: 25, Is. 6d. 

Vegetable novelty, new Tomato, King Humbert, very early, 
handsome fruit, and delicious flavours. Compared by the 
raiser to an Apple of fine quality. Plants, la each. 

JOHN aRHHNT, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

The Largest Stock in the Trade. 

ALL WHO REQUIRE 

FERNS AND SELACINELLAS 

Should write for our Catalogue of over 1,000 Species 
and varieties; also for our Special Offer, No. 40, both 
of which may be had free on application. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Price la, the best ever published, contains much valuable 
information, with copious “ Hints on Fern Culture." 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, NEAR MANCHESTER, 


80 nnn CLBMAXW IN POTS, of all the 

UyiVVv finest doable and single varieties (some Of I 
toe Bowen of which become 10 inches across, and are of j 
shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for dlmb- ' 
lag sod beddiag, from 12a to 24a per dozen, strong plants; 

descriptive list on application.-.RICHARD -- 

and Sow! Merchants, Worcester 


OS. 6(1. DOZEN, CHRISTMAS ROSES, tmre 

Cl white, 15s. per 100; strong fresh plants; largest flower- I 
■ “ ' ’ ’ — 100. Heinemannsl 

List on application. 
Street, Glasgow. | 



DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

fori s. 6<L, larger plants 6d. extra with separate cultural 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grows 
best in, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden-hair 
(Asplenium Trichomnnes), black Maiden-hair (Asplcnlum 
Adiantum nigrum). Plants with good crowns and roots and 
instructions, Is. per dozen. All s ecurely packed in strong 
box, poet free.—JAMES OGILYIE, Barnstaple 

PENN STATE 




GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Mat 31 , 1884 . 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

For the Greenhouse or Conservatory. 


A Catalogue of many hundreds of the finest Tuberous and 
other Begonias. Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Abutilons, Lantanas. Salvias, Colejm. 
free for two stamps. The finest varieties raised by English 
and Continental florists are annuaUv added. 

BKGON IAS, Tuberous. Our house of these last summer wm 
the admiration of hundreds of visitors. The large A 0 *®”- 
brilliant and varied colours, and great number oflarBe. 
well-grown plants all in bloom, produced an effect equalled 
bv few if any, collections in the Kingdom. Twelve varieties 
to ame, i , 6s„ 9s., 12s., 18s. Our prices for the various 
Borts are very low. Begonias, evergreen kinds. 4s. per 
dozen to name.—WM. CUB RAN k SON, Oldfield Nursery, 

PELARGONIUMS (show, fancy, or French), splendidly 
grown; clean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6s., 

FUdHSL^S*double and single).-As we buy the best varieties 
from all raisers every year, “ust have the best sorts 
procurable. Purchasers cannot buy better kinds. Many 
inferior sorts have been discarded. Twelve var^ 3e^ 
25 vara.. 5s. 6d.; 50 vars., 10s.; 100 vara., 17s. 6d.; 100 in 20 

ABUT'ILONS, LANTANAS, SALV^^-Beautiful Abuti- 
long, 3s. per doz.; showy Lantanas, 2s. 6d. perdoz., Salvias, 
J. S’j M r>f>r dozen, double and 


Every aiticle in this column is delivered Carriage Free , 
most carefully packed, for Cash uith order. Every day we 
receive newt from ah parts of the kingdom that our plants 
have arrived safe and have given complete satisfaction. 
Remittances ver Postal Order; small sums in threepenny 
stamps. 


6 finest show varieties, 2s. 

12 ,. „ .. 3s. 6d. 

6 beautiful fancies, 2s. 

12 „ „ 3s. 6d. 

6 Pompones, so useful for 
cutting, 2s.; 12 for 3s. 6d. 

6 finest named singles for 2». 


^JAPANE8EGARDEN V^IETIEs! 
was carefully gone through last year, and inferior T an ^ 1 .® 8 
discarded. Any sorts now offered may be ordered safely, 
all being good. The Japanese varieties have been neatly 
improved of late. WelWooted plants in pots. ( Large- 
flowered Pompone or Anemone varieties (our flection), 
12 for 2s. 6d.; 25 sorts, 4s. 6<1.; 50 vara., 8s ; lOO vara 15s. 
Garden Pompones. beautiful for summer bloom 3s. 6d per 
dozen; Japanese, 4s. per doz.—WM. CLIBRAN k SON, 

GERANIUMS for POT CULTURE.-What plant can an 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shades, so freely, 
bo continuously, be grown so easily, and be so free from 
insect pests as Geraniums? A house here nearly all the 
year through is a blaze of colour, with huge trusses of 
splendid large flowers. We have one of the finest collec¬ 
tions, with the best old and new kinds, and can supply 12 
sorts Ringle Geraniums to name for 4 b. or 6s.; 25 for 7 ® ^' 
or 11s.; 50 for 12s. 6d. or 20s. Double and Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums in all the most beautiful kinds same prices. We 
offer a nice collection of Geraniums of all classes : Double, 
Ivy-leaf, single, tricolour, bicolour, and silver variegated 
sorts; 50 plants for 21s. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


6 Leviathan Sunflowers, Is. 

6 Carnations, border, Is. 9d. 
6 Heliotropes, Is. 

12 fancy Pansies, named, 
extra choice, 3s. 

12 Violas, 6 kinds. Is. 6d. 

1 black Dahlia, 9d. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

In about 2,000 of the finest species and varieties of the best 
kinds for garden decoration All lovely some apt; may 
be grown without a greenhouse; will bloom this year. all 
named sorts of proved merit. Catalogue with aU particulars 
for two stamps. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.-Many thousands well- 
rooted plants, last autumn layers, of the beautiful Show 
SelL and Clove varieties, all named. Lovely fragrant 
flower* of rich and distinct colours Selfs, Flakes, Bizarres, 
some broadly edged, others slightly pencilled all lovely, 
fragrant, and useful in bouquets or gardens. Show varie¬ 
ties, 12s. per dozen pairs; 7b. per dozen plants; Self and 
Clove varieties, 9s. per dozen pairs ; 5s. per dozen plants. 
HOLLYHOCK SEEDLINGS from one of the beBt strains 
procurable, healthy, good plant*. distinct and varied 
colours, showing noble spikes of lovely double flowers, 
amongst shrubs or as a background for a border, 4s. doz.; 
25 for 7s.-WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Oldfield Nursery, 

PYRETHRUMS, POTENTILLAS, DELPHINIUMS.-A 
trio of the finest border plants known, all colours, bright, 
distinct, showy, blooming freely, useful for cutting, grand 
for the garden, easily grown. Lovers of flowers only need 
to know them more to grow them in quantity. The finest 
Borts Pyrethrums, 5s. dozen ; Potentillas, 5s. dozen; Delphi- 
niums, 7s. 6d. dozen; 12 of each, 15s. 

PHLOXES, PENTsfEMONS, PANSIES -The gay and 
hardy Phlox, with its lovely flowers and fine spikes, strong 
two year clumps, 4s. 6d. dozen; smaller, 3s dozen. The 
beautiful Pentstemon with its Gloxima-like flowers, white, 
pink, crimson. Bcarlet, purple, 3s. 6d. dozen. The charming 
Pansy, lovely in aU its varieties, Bhow sorts, 3s. dozen; fancy 
varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; or 48 plants and clumps, 12 of each 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS.-The finest 
kinds for the bonier or the rock garden. We offer (as may 
be seen from the catalogue) about 7oO of the finest sorts, 
our aim being to discard the weedy and grow the fine 
varieties. We can offer suitable Borts for hot, cold dry, 
damp, sunny, or shady positions. Various varieties, bloom¬ 
ing almost every month in the year, interesting and in¬ 
structive to the student from the diversity of form, sc., and 
equally desirable to the lover of a gay garden for then- 
beauty, 12 varieties, 4s.; 25 for 8 s. 6»i.; 50 for 17s. 6 d. ,100 
varieties, 31s. 6 d.; all named, distinct and fine. For other 
collections and other plants see Catalogue, free for two 
Btamps. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, 

altbiucham. 

CJTOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

O STOVE AND GREENHOUSE FERN8.—Five large 
houses and various frames in our nursery contain a fine col¬ 
lection of the most useful and showy plants in cultivation of 
these classes. Catalogues free for two stamps. 12 fine green¬ 
house plants, 6s. and 9s.; 12 fine greenhouse ferns. 6s. and 9s , 
12 fine stove plants, 6s , 9s„ 12s.; 12 fine stove ferns, 6s., 9s. 

These are exceptionally good value, equal to what are gene¬ 
rally bought at double the prices-WM. CLIBRAN L SON, 
Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham.___ 

■HAHLIAS, SHOW ; Dahlias, Fancy ; Dahlias, 

JJ Bouquet; Dahlias, Bedding; Dahlias. Single.—The 
finest varieties of all raisers, plants all to name, thousands of 
roots and plants in stock, prices low. W hat lovely exhibition 
or garden flowers these are, and how useful the bouquet and 
single kinds for cutting. So easily grown ; indispensable for 
a gay garden in autumn. Catalogues free for two Btamps 
Bhow, Fancy, Bodding, or Bouquet varieties, 3s. dozen; 50 
for 11s ; 100 for 20s.; ATir>elcction. Si nail Dahlias, 4s. per 
do*en.VWM. CLIB^iN k SO*. AArf 



THE BEST DAHLIAS. 


12 superb seedlings from 
grandest named kinds, 
2s. 6d. 

A collection of 25 named 
Dahlias from all section 
for 6s. 6d. Will make 
grand display. 


PLANTS FOR FLOWER GARDENS. 


6 summer Chrysanthemums, 
very choice, named, 1 b. 6d. 
6 white Marguerites, 2s., 
very good plants. 

6 herbaceous Phlox, 2s. 3d. 

6 double Pyrethrums, 2s. 9d. 
6 Bingle Pyrethrums, 2s. 6d. 


100 Lobelia compacta, 10s. 

12 border Miniums, 2s. 

6 PotentiUas, named, superb 
hardy plants, 3s. 

1 Fair Maids of France, 9d. 
20 prize French Marigolds, 
Is. 6d. 


6 single ryreinrums, oil *»■ 

Above three are grand, hardy 1- white Pinks, ts. 

19 Plant*, nf 


12 Rock Plants, named, 3s. 

1 giant Castor Oil plant, 
grows 15 feet high, Is. 

1 uwarf Castor Oil plant, 9d. 
12 mixed Verbenas, 2s. 

20 Helichrysums, everlasting, 

Is. 

1 variegated Maize, 6d. 


iiaateLaM. i iaasssjss&o. 


COLEUS AND FUCHSIAS. 


6 new Fuchsias, of 1883, very 
choice, for 3s. 9d. 

6 new Fuchsias, of 1882, 2s. 
12 Fuchsias, from general list, 
single and double, 2s. 6d. 
25 named Fuchsias, 4s. 6d. 


12 Coleus, the best kinds In 
existence, extra, for 3s. 

12 ordinary Coleus, 2s. 

6 splendid variegated Fuch¬ 
sias, named, choice. Is. 9d. 
25 named Coleus, 4s. 6d. 


CHEAP BEDDIHG PLANTS. 

HASBON’S GUINEA COLLECTION olBED 

Vj ding PLANTS greatly pleased all patrons last year. 
Numerous testimonials. It contains six dozen of strong 
well-rooted Geraniums, named varieties, and twelve dozen 
mixed Bedding Plants, including Verbena Petunias. Lobelia, 
double Zinnia, Perilla nankinensis. mixed Mimulus, Calceo¬ 
laria, Indian Pink double, imported Stocks and Asters, single 
Dahlias, Ware strain, &o. Sent, carriage paid, on receipt of 
21s , half the above for 11s., quarter for 6s. all carnage paid, 
P.O.O. on MiUfield. 

CS. WINDOW BOX COLLECTION.—12 Ivy 

0 leaved Geraniums, variegated green and doubly 12 Zonal 
Geraniums bronze, silver-edged Bcarlet, and pink ; 12 splendid 
mixed Verbenas, 12 Lobelias, blue compacta, carnage paid, 
for 5s. 6d. ; half, 3s., all free. 

HHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Imported 

VJ stocks and Asters, Phlox Drummondi grandillora, 
Indian Pink, finest double ; Zinnia elegans, finest double, ili 
splendid mixed varieties, 25, Is. 6d., all free; 100 of the above 
assorted for 5s., carriage paid. 

QINGLE DAHLIAS (Ware’s superb strain), 

O splendid mixed varieties, Btrong healthy plants that will 
flower well and make a grand display all through the summer 
and autumn months; 6 for 2s., 12 for 3s. 3d.. free. 

VERBENA HYBRIDA, from the choicest 

V mixed varieties. Benary's strain peatly pleased aU our 
patrons last year, splendid variety of colours, 12 for 2s. 

PETUNIA HYBRIDA GRANDIFLORA.— 

I Splendid large, free flowering variety; Beniuy s unaurpassei 
strain, magnificent colours, strong plants, 12 for &. free. 

T OBELIA (Blue), Crystal Palace compacta, or 

ful cut-leaved variety from cold frame, 25 for la. 6d. Perua 
nankinensis (fol. laciniatia). splendid dark foliage beddin* 
plant, very effective, 25 for 2s., all free. 

STOCKS AND ASTERS from finest imported 

O Beed stocks; tall, pyramidal, or dwarf Aatera tal! or 
dwarf Victoria Chrysanthemum. Truffaut s Pjeony-flowead 
Perfection, etc. The above varieties, mixed, 25 for 2a, 50f« 
3s. 9d. ; separate to name 12 for Is. 3d., -5 for 3d. 

■VTICOTIANA AFFINIS, beautiful sweet- 

II scented wax-like flower, one spray wUl perfume a whole 
house, quite hardy, will grow and do well in the flower gameo. 
strong plants, six for Is. 9cL ; 12 for 3a. 

The above all carriage free for cash with order, carefully 
packed in damp moss, with directions for treatment on arrival. 
P.O.O. to be made payable at MillfielcL 

CASBON~~& SON, 

MILLFIELD, PETERBORO’. 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 


6 Abutilons, named, 2s. 6d 
1 basket Abutilon, 6d. 

3 Begonias, evergreen, per 

S etual flowering, fine, Is. 3d 
apanese Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. 6d. 

6 Incurved Chrysanthemums, 
la. 6d. 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, la. 6d. 

6 Anemone flowered Chry¬ 
santhemums, Is. 6d. 

6 Reflexed Chrysanthemums, 
Is. 6d. 

25 Chrysanthemums, embrac¬ 
ing all sections, for 5s. 

Our Chrysanthemums are all 
established plants, not 
merely rooted cuttings. 

3 new Bingle Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, very rare, named, 
2s. 6d. 

6 named Heliotropes, 1 b. 6d. 
3 new double Mimulus, very 
fine, Is. 6d. 

6 mixed Mimulus, Is. 

6 double Petunias, 3s. 

6 single Petunias, from fine 
strain, Is. 6d. 

1 basket Fuchsia, 4d. 

1 Isolepis gracilis. 4d. 

1 Hoya carnosa, 9d. 

I Hoya bella, 9d. 

1 Ficus repens, clings to 
brickwork, climber, 6d. 

1 blue Passion-flower, 4d. 

3 Ornamental Begonias, very 
fine foliage, Is. 6d. 

1 Kalosanthes coocinea, 6d. 

1 Cyperus (for tables), Is. 

2 Nicotiana affinis, Is. 

1 Panicum variegata for 
baskets, 4d. 


1 Pedlar's Basket, 4d. 

1 Geranium, Freak of Nature 
6d. 

6 named Acacias, choice, and 
very sweetly scented, 2s. 6d 
6 Zonal Pelargoniums. Is. 9d 
12 „ „ 3s. 

6 double Geraniums, Is. 9d. 
12 3s. 

1 Niphetos, new white Gera¬ 
nium, fine, 9d. 

6 scented Geraniums, foliage 
for bouquets, 2 b. 6d. 

12 do. do. 4». 

6 Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 2s. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. 6d. 

6 Greenhouse Mosses, 2s. 6d. 

2 large Maiden-hair Ferns, 
for 8-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 

6 Marguerites, six kinds, 2s. 
1 new Giant Musk, 9d. 

1 variegated Mask, 4<L 

1 new red Musk, 9d. 

2 Harrison’s Musk, 6d. 

1 new Tropfeolum, fine “Sen¬ 
sation,” each Is. 6d. 

1 double Tropajolum, 6d. 

1 Tropseolum Meteor, bril¬ 
liant scarlet, 6d. 

1 Grevillca robusta, 4d. 

1 Nertern depressa, 6d. 

1 Rare-scented Coleus, 9d. 

2 Double White Petunia, 6d 
1 Artillery Plant, 6d. 

12 Primula sinensis. Is. 9d. 

12 herbaceous Calceolaria, 
Is. 6d. 

12 Cineraria, Is. 6d. 

6 ,, new pure white, 

Is. 6d. 

6 Primula sinenBis alba. Is. 

1 Tradescantia variegata, 4d. 
1 Kalosanthes jasminea, 
Bouvardia-like flower, 4d. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 

Calceolaria, herbaceous, 6d. 
Cyclamen, fine, 6d. 
Wallflower, double, 6cl. 

„ Harbinger, 3d. 
Snapdragon, fine, 3d. 
Balsam, 6(L 


Primula, choice, mixed, 6d. 

„ alba, 6d. 

Cineraria, finest, 6d. 
Polyanthus, extra, 6d. 
Pansy, finest, 6d. 
Hollyhock, prize, 6d. 


CATALOGUE of our Specialities In Plants 
and Flowers now ready and post-free on 
application. 



BEDDING PLANTS, &c., FROM 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 

Acknowledged by all the best bedding plants sent out 
All well-rooted strong transplanted plants. 

COLLIHS BROST & GABRIEL, 

39, WATERLOO HOAD, LONDON, S.E, 

■REDDING PLANTS, Ageratum, dwarf, light 

-D blue, very fine; Alteruantheras of sorts, CalceoUniA 

carpet bedding. Auy of above Is. per doz., 7s. 
Catalogue free.___— 

■REDDING PLANTS.—See remarks above.- 

D Amaranthus ruber, Lobelia (Emperor William), etc : 
dwarf Nasturtiums, king of scarlet, also yellow, Perilli ng 
kinensis. Zinnia, double mixed Tagetoi pumila. Fhlu 
Drummondii, mixed. Petunias, mixed. All above 
doz., 4s. 6d.‘per 100. 


and 


doz., 4s. (hi. per iuu. ___ 

■REDDING PLANTS.—100 Assorted, 5s. 

-D 7 8 per 100. Aster Dwarf Crysanthemum, mixed; al«o 
Pwony-flowered. mixed; 8tock. large-flowered Tei^c 
mixed, from our own noted strain Is. per dozen, w. per w 
Pyrethrum Golden Feather, very strong bushy plants, A *»* 

3s. per 100; 500, 9s.; 1,000, 17s. ___— 

"REDDING PLANTS.— Established in Pots. 

-D strong market stuff. Ageratum. dwarf blue; C»^ 
laria (Golden Gem). Coleus Fuchsias Geramurnsjae io^ 
Iresine, Lobelia (Emperor William), etc ; Mesembryanthemu. 
Variegatum, Mimulus, Petunias, Verbenas, etc., 2e. M.|« 
dozen, 20s . per 100. ____ __ — — 

QEEDS FOR ROCKERIES, &e.—12 packet? 

O seeds suitable for rockeries, 2s. 6<l.; 6 packets, la » ; 
12 packets hardy perennials for flower borders. 2s. t^ 
6 packets. Is. 3d.; 12 packets choice flonste flowera mot, 
ing Calceolaria, Cineraria. Primula, kc., 7a 6d.,^packet*^ 

flLADIOLUS GANDAVENSIS. - Choice 

Vj French Hybrids. 12 in 12 distinct and showy variety 
3s. 6d. and 5«. 6d.; 3 each of 12 varieties for lfe- AU■ 
selected, Btrong, flowering roots, and sure to pieaw 
COLLINS k GABRI EL. Se e above._ - 


•KTEW CHRYSANTHEMUM (PRINCESS 

Tl IMPERIAL). - Splendid incurved variety; cokw. 
creamy primrose ; Btrong plants, true from the raiser, 

Older varieties, such ns Llaine, Srnur Melaine, Loro VG- 
kc., good rooted plants, Is. 6d. doz. Victoria 
Antirrhinums, French and African Mangolds, and Erori 
Flowers, ail good strains, 6d. per score, aU fret 
packed in damp moss, in wood boxes. -EDWARD a.u 
GERESON. Barlow. C hester field.___ 

n ASHENDEN & SONS offer their cheap 

VT. boxes of plants, containing 60 Geiuniuinfc 
colours, Including Gold and Silver-leaf: 20 Blue Lj ^ 
Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 HeliotropeM^ 
or 60 for 2s. 6d. Post free 6d. and 9d. «tra. P.aa ^ 
order. The above collections gave ,Preat satisfaction 
we receiving numerous testimonials.— Bat and Bali ± 

Gravesend.____— 

“ TNSTANTANEOUS Art of Never Forget 

LOISETCE 3LNCW Oxford St, W.C 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 

Wbes well-grown, these impart to an arrange¬ 
ment a lightness and distinctive character which 
Fern fronds, handsome as they are, fail to give. 
Moreover, it is difficult to keep up the needful 
amount of cut Ferns without disfiguring the 
plants; therefore, we should grow ornamental 
Brasses for the purpose, thus sparing many Fern 
fronds. Most of the useful sorts are easily grown 
from seeds. I sow them in March in the open 
border on well-prepared soil—the earlier in the 
month the better if the weather is favourable. 
I have found the kinds named below to be 
amongst the most useful. 

Aorostls nebulosa axd Pclohella come 
into flower early, and are about the very lightest 
that can be grown ; they are also often sown in 
pots, and in this manner are useful for furnish¬ 
ing purposes. Briza maxima and gracillis are 
two of the best of the Quaking Grasses. I find 
the former to be especially valuable, and to 
arrange well with Water Lilies and similar 
subjects. This sort is also one of the best for 
cutting and drying for later use. If cut while 
the deep green tint is in it, it retains its colour 
better than if left till it has assumed a brownish 
tinge. 

LA0CRU9 OVATU8 (the Turk’s-head Grass) is 
one of the most distinct kinds, as well as one 
of the best for keeping purposes if treated as 
just advised in the case of the Briza. For bold 
arrangements in association with large flowers 
this is an excellent kind. Another valuable 
Grass is Eragrostis elegans ; this is a later kind 
than those previously named, and comes in use¬ 
ful for cut purposes up to the time when the 
early frosts spoil its colour. It is a somewhat 
stronger sort than the others; when well 
grown it attains a height of from 2 feet to 2J> 
feet. It should therefore be allowed more room 
than others in which to develop itself. 

The following sorts are all useful and distinct, 
viz., Anthoxanthum gracile, Brizopyrum sicu- 
lum, Brornus brizapformis and giganteus, Hor- 
deum jubatum, and Paspalum elegans. Two 
new kinds have recently l)een brought forward, 
viz., Briza spicata and Brornus patulus nanus, 
both of which will doubtless prove useful. 
These Grasses, taken collectively, are .about the 
best that can be annually raised from seed. 
Stipa pennata and elegantissima may be increased 
by division, perhaps, with more certain results 
than from seeds. These ornameutal Grasses are 
all valuable in their seasons and for preserving 
for use afterwards—not, however, after they 
have been disfigured by drying. When those 
raised from seed are well above the soil, it will 
he well to thin out any kind that has come up 
too thickly. This will throw more stamina 
into those that are left, rendering them more 
durable. 

Festuca elatiok (tall Fescue Grass) is a 
native of Britain, where it is found growing in 
moist meadows and Osier grounds. It is of 
perennial duration, varying in height from 
•1 feet to 6 feet. Its leaves are nearly twice the 
£ize of those of F. pratensis, from which, 
however, it also differs in having drooping 
panicles spreading loosely and gracefully in all 
erections, with sharply-pointed oval and less 
!lat spikelets, and having the florets frequently 
iwned, and in the case of strong-growing 
specimens faintly ribbed. It is, to all appear¬ 
ance, admirably suited to a moist, clayey soil, 
m which it is well worth cultivating for its 
ornamental character. F. flabellatn, a fine, 
strong-growing species, often forms dense tufts 
from 5 feet to 0 feet in height. In the matter 
>f fragrance few, if any, can vie with our sweet 
' erna J Grass (Anthoxanthum), Hierochloe 
’-^realis, and some of the Andropogons. 

Arrhenathercm avrnaceum, or Avena ela- 
tior (the Oat Graaa), is also found wild in 
this country, frequently in bushy places on 
roadsides and by nedges. It is of perennial 
duration, and generally forms bulbs or swollen 


joints, one directly above the other, from which 
it throws out innumerable runners, which assist 
greatly its capability of standing much drought. 
It grows about 3 feet in height. The flowers, 
which are produced about the end of June, are 
very pretty and conspicuous from a distance. 
It forms long spikes of fine feathery appear¬ 
ance, and should he on every lawn, either 
isolated or in company with the above. 

Bromus inermis is a native of Germany 
and the south of Europe generally. It is one 
of the few Brome Grasses that can he used with 
advantage for ornameutal purposes. It grows 
from 2 feet to 3 feet high and bears erect 
panicles, wide spreading and slightly drooping, 
and furnished with nearly beardless imbricated 
florets. The leaves are long, narrow, and smooth 
to the touch. It is a perennial, and flowers 
from June to August. It should be grown in 



Tufty Hair Grass (Aira ea-spitosa). 

wet places near the margins of lakes or 
swamps. 

Aira c^simtosa (Tufty Hair Grass).—This 
(the subject of our illustration) is also a native 
of our shores; it is perennial and flowers pro¬ 
fusely in June and July. It grows from 3 feet 
to 4 feet in height ; the leaves are very narrow 
and rough at the edges. The panicles are large, 
much branched, nnd of a silvery* grey colour ; 
the florets have long hairs at the base, which 
give them quite a unique appearance. There is 
also a viviparous variety of it in which the awn 
is inserted above the middle of the valve, and 
another having small panicles of pretty purple 
florets ; both are very interesting and should find 
a place in every pleasure garden or lawn, both 
on account of their peculiar and ornamental 
characters. L). K. 


Cinerarias.—I was not aware till this season 
that Cinerarias, under certain treatment, 
flowered so profusely, and so steadily, and for 
such a length of time. Years ago we had them 
grown and tended by gardeners, but they were 
tall, straggling, showy-enough-looking plants, 
which were always going wrong and disappear¬ 
ing from the greenhouse stage, one after another. 
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So convinced were we of their trouhlesomeness, 
particularly in connection with greenfly, that we 
had some difficulty in persuading ourselves to 
try them again, even with personal superinten¬ 
dence. We did, however, try a couple of dozen, 
and the result, although, no doubt, very familiar 
to gardeners, quite astonished us amateurs. 
We got a dozen newly pricked-out seedlings 
from a friend up country, and anotherdozen from 
an English nurseryman. They were put into 
3-inch pots, and sunk in a cold frame, and here 
\ their early troubles commenced. Although 
receiving regular and constant attention, at one 
time they seemed to be getting too much water, 
and some rotted off ; at other times they seemed 
to be getting too little, and they commenced to 
flag aud hang their leaves. We were told that 
they were getting too much sun, and when 
greenfly attacked them we were told they were 
getting too little air. They were turned out 
and ranged along the shady side of the frame, 
but, as they did not seem to be making much 
progress, they were returned to the frame again 
at the end of two weeks, and by the time 
they were ready for being put into 0-inch pots, 
their number was reduced to ten, and I had 
mentally resolved never to be bothered with 
Cinerarias again. About the end of September 
they were put into the greenhouse, and here a 
great change took place. They had a final attack 
of greenfly ; but that was soon cured by the 
application of Boft-soap and water. On the 
greenhouse floor they were very healthy and 
grew well, and by the beginning of December 
they were promoted to places on the stage. About 
Christmas one of them came into flower. In a 
week after it was in nearly full bloom, and what 
surprised us was—and it is to this I wish to call 
the attention of amateurs—that it and the others 
as well, when they reached the same state 
remained almost stationary, except that the 
trusses slowly greu larger aud fuller, for nearly 
four months. They were as fresh and beautiful 
at the end of that time as they were at the 
beginning. The first single flower that opened 
at Christmas was still there, and not one had 
drooped or withered. There certainly was some 
change, but it was scarcely perceptible until the 
weather got warmer and the sun stronger, since 
which they have shown symptoms of a alow 
decay. It was only then, too, that the trusses 
commenced to open out and separate. At first, 
each truss was a continuous sheet of bloom, so 
that the individual flowers touched and some¬ 
times overlapped each other. This month they 
have nearly all shot up and separated. The 
greenhouse has a north-west exposure. The 
whole floor is laid with cement, and the heating 
apparatus is a Loughhoro’ Amateur’s Boiler. A 
small fire was lighted almost every night during 
winter and spring, and the temperature kept as 
near to 50 degrees as possible, principally with 
a view to keep the house dry, os the situation is 
naturally a damp one. Weak liouid manure 
was administered about once a week or ofteuer. 
—P. It. 

Cytisua racemosua out of doors.— 
This plant is now in great beauty in gardens 
on the south coast, where it flourishes in the 
greatest perfection in the open air, aud, pretty 
as the small pot-plauts are that are grown by 
market cultivators, or large pot specimens in 
the conservator}*, they cannot for a moment 
compare with open air plants, that push out 
long, strong shoots, branched from base to 
summit with aide-shoots, that become at this 
time of year a complete moss of golden yellow 
blossoms. It is surprising the amount of frost 
this plant will bear when gradually inured to 
open-air treatment, and dwellers by the sea 
coast, in almost any part of the kingdom, may 
safely plant this out as a wall plant or border 
shrub. The l>est time of year to plant is the end 
of May, as the plants make their growth and get 
well hardened before winter comes on. There is 
no necessity for any special mixtures of soil. As 
the C’ytisus, or Genista, will grow freely in any 
good garden soil, and out of doors, it keeps far 
healthier than under glass, as scale is very 
liable to affect under-glass plants, while those in 
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open air keep perfectly clean and healthy. A 
rather dry, well-drained soil appears to suit this 
plant to perfection, as it checks over-luxuriance, 
and the growth being short and stubby gets 
well ripened, and does not suffer from the effects 
of frost, while those grown in rich soils are sure 
to bo cut off. In this locality the soil is light 
and porous, and we get frequent gales of wind 
at all seasons of the year, so that the growth 
made is well hardened from the first, and the 
most floriferous plants I have seen have been in 
the most exposed positions, where they get the 
full force of the gales that sweep in with terrific 
force. — J. Groom, Gosport. 

Border Cloves and Carnations.— These 
promise to give a long season of flower, for, 
thanks to mild weather, they have continued 
sending up flower spikes nearly the whole 
winter, and I have lately cut some good blooms 
of the rich Crimson Clove. Beds about 4 feet 
wide, with rows of plants 18 inches apart, are 
very convenient for gathering the blooms, and 
I find a good bed of seedlings very handy for 
early blooming, as even the single ones are ex¬ 
tremely useful for mixed flower decorations.— 
J. G., Hants. 

Primula japonioa. —This beautiful hardy 
Primula is now in great beauty, and is a real 
gem amongst outdoor flowers, the foliage being 
go handsome and the richly-coloured flowers 
borne on long foot stalks form very striking 
objects when seen in well-established masses. 1 
find this Primula, like most of its allies, do ex¬ 
tremely well planted in the shelter of shrubs, as 
an edging for Rhododendron beds or any 
similar shrub where they can remain for several 
years undisturbed, so that the crown form a 
dense carpet, and when the beautifully serrated 
foliage pushes up in spring it forms an elegant 
bordering. As a cut flower I find the Primula 
not only eifective but it lasts a long time in a 
fresh condition. A few spikes of flowers in a 
vase, with some of its own foliage, forms a 
charming decoration.—J. G., Hants. 

11516.—Ply on Pansies.— As the plants 
are in a frame there need be no difficulty in de¬ 
stroying the fly, as they can easily be fumigated 
with Tobacco smoke. Our plan is to dig a hole 
partly in and partly outside of the frame. The 
fumigator is placed in the hole, and a sack or 
mat laid over the outside opening. In two or 
three minutes the frame will be full of Bmoke 
and the fly dead. If any remain alive fumigate 
the following evening. When plantsare infested 
with greenfly outside, the cuttings should be 
dipped in soapy water before they are put 
in.—J. D. E. 

11525. — Deterioration in Polyan 
thuses. —Considering that Cheshire Favourite, 
which you name, Buck’s George Fourth, 
Bullock’s Lancer, Burnard’s Formosa, and some 
others were grown and exhibited some fifty 
years ago, and that the same varieties are 
grown and exhibited now, how can they be 
said to deteriorate or degenerate? We grow 
these identical plants as strongly and well, and 
the flowers of as good quality as they ever were. 
They cannot be renewed from seeds. Seedlings 
are raised with the object of obtaining new 
varieties; and the fresh growers crossed good 
forms of the same classes together ; that is red 
grounds with red grounds, and black with black 
grounds.—J. D. E. 

11493. — W allflo were. — “ W. P.P.”hasbeen 
rightly informed about his Wallflowers. When 
they have done flowering I should advise him to 
pull them up, with the exception of one or two 
of the darkest sorts, that might be spared for 
seed, and sow seed for a new stock of young 
plants next spring, for not only will the young 
plants bear much finer flowers, but they will also 
be better able to withstand the severities of the 
coming winter than old plants. Now is the 
time to sow seed, and in August or September 
the plants should be transplanted to the place 
where they are intended to bloom. They should 
be at least 6 inches apart.— Charles Beck, 
t howbent. 

The Onion and Carrot arrub.— a very weak solu¬ 
tion of carbolic acid applied with a watering can and rose 
will effectually destroy these pests.—W. K. Tipton, Prior" 
Lee, Shifiuil. 

Birds and seeds—I was advised some years aj?o to 
procure from the brushmaker’s a bushel of waste ends of 
bristles, and to spread them on the surface of the ground 
over the seeds. This material is very cheap, and in many 
cases I have known, as well as in my own, it has proved * 
perfect success.—W. K. Tipton, Priors J>-, Shlfnal. 


THIS COMING WEEK'S WORK 


Glasshouses. 

Sow succession crops of Primulas, Cinerarias, 
and Celosi&s. An early sowing of herbaceous 
Calceolarias should now be made on very sandy 
soil under a hand-glass in a shady corner out- 
sido. The seed of this plant should be sown on 
the surface without any covering, but it will be 
necessary to keep the hand-glass well Bhaded till 
;ermination takes place. Pot on all spare bed- 
ling plants, especially white, pink, and scarlet 
Pelargoniums ; and a good stock of Heliotrope 
should now be got forward for autumn and 
winter flowering. Forcing Pinks that were struck 
early must not receive a check from any cause ; 
avoid coddling them under glass a moment longer 
than necessary to establish them in their pots. 

Fuchsias intended to flower late must now be 
shaded to keep them from showing flower, as if 
allowed to get woody, it is difficult to keep them 
in free growth. Large plants of these that may 
soon be going out of flower should be cut well 
back and placed outdoors in a shady position 
and be well syringed, when they will break 
strongly and flower again freely, with the assis¬ 
tance of a little liquid manure. All kinds of 
permanent creepers in the greenhouse and con¬ 
servatory must now be kept well watered. Any 
Kinds subject to red spider, such as Mandevilla 
suaveolens, will be much benefited by applica¬ 
tions of clear soot water. Keep up a succession 
of annuals, such as Balsams, Cockscombs, dwarf 
Asters, Mignonette, and others. During all 
stages of their growth plenty of ventilation must 
be admitted and abundance of water given. Than 
the scarlet Salvia fulgens and the blue S. patens 
few plants are more beautiful, free-blooming, 
and satisfactory, either in pots or planted out ; 
they require rich soil and plenty of water, and 
by cutting off the spent flower-spikes and main¬ 
taining a regular supply of young wood they 
continue in excellent flowering condition until 
late in the season. Keep 

Shrubby Calceolarias in open honses or 
frames, and give them plenty of water, butas soon 
as they come well into bloom remove them to the 
conservatory. Discard herbaceous Calceolarias 
when past their best, and if seed be required let 
it be saved from plants that have borne the 
finest-formed and nest marked flowers ; place 
them in a cool and light house, and supply them 
moderately with water. Any suckers of Cine¬ 
rarias ready for potting should now be removed 
from the old stock, potted singly in moderately 
rich soil in 2£-in. or3-in. pots, and put fora time 
in cold frames, placed so as to face the north. 

Coleuses. —A few of the most handsome¬ 
leaved Coleuses should now be put into potB 
proportionate to the required size of the plants— 
8-in. will be sufficiently large for general deco¬ 
rative purposes; they should be accommodated in 
a frame or pit, or they may be kept where they 
are to remain through the summer in the green¬ 
house. 

Pelargoniums. —Some autumn-struck cut¬ 
tings of scarlet and pink Pelargoniums should 
now be potted for winter flowering. Vesuvius 
(scarlet) and Christine (pink) are both short- 
jointed, compact growers, producing their 
flowers freely through the winter with a little 
warmth. The object being to have the plants in 
a dwarf, compact, thoroughly ripened condition, 
the pots used should not be over 6 inches in 
diameter; ordinary loam, with a little rotten 
manure and sand, is the best material in which 
to grow them ; press the soil quite firm in the 
pots, plunge them in a bed of ashes out of doors 
in a situation fully exposed to the sun, stop the 
shoots as necessary to produce bushy growth, 
pick off all flowers as soon as they are formed, 
give water as required ; they will need nothing 
more until September, by which treatment the 
plants will be in the hard, stocky condition that 
enables them, when placed in warmth, to produce 
flowers freely instead of pushing off into 
growth. 

Petunias struck late should also be potted, 
tying them well out and stopping the shoots to 
keep them bushy. Many of tne double varieties 
now in cultivation possess a compact habit of 
growth, and, from their easy culture and free, 
continuous-blooming disposition, they are very 
useful for greenhouse decoration during the 
summer and autumn. Earlier plants of these 
Petunias that have been flowering for some time 
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should be assisted with manure water and kept 
tied into shape, by which means they will con¬ 
tinue blooming for some time yet. 

Heliotropes. —Some spring-struck cuttings 
of these favourite plants should now be moved 
into 6-iu. or 7-in. pots, plunged outside, kept 
stopped, and the flowers picked off similarly to 
the Pelargonium. This sweet-scented favourite 
so managed will produce flowers, with the assist¬ 
ance of a little warmth, all through the autumn 
up to the end of the year. 

Lilies in pots will now require more water a- 
the soil gets full of roots, and should be placed 
in an open situation, away from the influence oi 
walls or trees, to avoid weak and spindly 
growth ; turn the pots round every two or thru 
weeks to prevent the plants getting drawn to 
side. 

Ferns. —Many of the choicest hardy kinds oi 
these will now' be in a fit condition to be useful 
for decorative work in cool and shady parts oi 
the conservatory, for which they are quite as 
W’cll adapted as exotic sorts, and have an 
advantage over the latter in being deciduous, so 
that, should their fronds get damaged, the 
plants suffer less than the evergreen kinds. Id 
whatever position they occupy, as much 
moisture should be maintained around them a- 
possible, and anything approaching dryness at 
the root must be carefully guarded again*! 
Small plants of any of the hardy kinds that n|f 
required for specimens should be potted on to 
keep them in free growth, as if once allowed to 
receive a check it is difficult to get them to move 
again freely, especially if they are deciduous 
kinds. 

Flower Garden. 

Staking plants. —If not already done, the 
planting of large-leaved sub-tropical plants may 
now be completed, provided they have been 
gradually hardened off. Castor-oil plants, the 
Giant Hemp, and similar tall-growing kinds 
need good strong stakes, to which they must be 
firmly tied as growth proceeds, as they are very 
easily broken by rough winds. Tie a soft piece 
of bast matting firmly round the stake, and then 
loosely round the plant, so that the stem may 
have room to expand without being cut or chafed 
when fully grown. As the dry weather neces¬ 
sitates frequent watering of small plants uutil 
they get established, surface-stirring will be very 
beneficial to prevent the surface becoming baked 
and cracked, so as to exclude air from the roots. 
Water effectually, so as to moisten the soil 
thoroughly as deep as the lowest roots, until the 
plants will bear sunshine without flagging, and 
afterwards keep a loose, friable surface; and 
so long as there is moisture in the soil the 
plants will be better without any surface water 
mgs. 

Spring flowering plants. —Look well to 
spring-flowering plants laid in in the reserve 
garden, for if not kept well supplied with 
moisture, the cuttings on them will not be fit for 
propagating until the season is too far advanced 
for them to do much good. Sow seeds of Mp 
sotis dissitiflora in a cool, shady position ; aho 
Pansies and Primroses. The young seedling 
will make good plants for mixed beds in the 
spring. 

Climbing plants. —Stake and mulch Sweet 
Peas. Train Convolvulus major, Tropeeolunu, 
and other creepers. The common Hop m&kti 
an excellent climber for covering tall arches or 
unsightly objects of any kind ; if tied up to the 
desired height at first it looks best, allowKi 
afterwards to grow naturally. Roses will notf 
need copious supplies of liquid manure; ah° 
mulching with partially decayed manure over 
the roots if abundance of bloom is desired. 

Herbaceous plants. —Get the seed of 
herbaceouB plants sown in good time, by whirr 
means they get strong before winter, instead o: 
struggling for existence through the dry ht* 
summer months, requiring mueli more nursiu*' 
than if they had attained more strength early 
in the season. Polyanthuses, Delphinium*. 
Sweet Williams, Aquilegias, with a host o: 
similar kinds, if sown at once, will make pkaj* 
by the autumn superior in quality to what they 
would be if the sowing is longer deferred. Sj* 
on a well-prepared piece of ground, with tb 
surface made quite smooth, and cover the seed' 
lightly with finely-sifted vegetable mould : if u 
situation be a little Bhaded from the mid-day 
sun, so much the better; but it should not 
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where the plants will be weakened and drawn up 
by the too near proximity of trees. 

Gladioli. —Beds of these must have a good 
watering about once a week ; a mulching of 
rotten manure serves the twofold purpose of 
supplying nourishment and preventing evapora¬ 
tion. The spikes of the earliest flowering 
varieties will soon be appearing. Sticks 
must be in readiness to place to them at once, 
as they easily suffer injury from hisrh winds. 

Dahlias. —No time should now be lost in 
getting the plants out. Of course they must 
have been well inured to the atmosphere by 
being fully exposed night and day. It is the 
best plan in such a dry season as this to plant 
so that a shallow depression is left around each 
plant; any water that is supplied settles round 
the stem, and it should be retained by having 
a mulching applied of very rotten manure. 

Pinks. —In a week or so the first flowers 
will open. Water between the rows, applying 
it from the rose of a watering-pot. It is quite 
necessary to water round the beds to prevent 
dust from settling on the flowers ; and the 
moister atmosphere caused thereby promotes 
healthy growth. 

Lawns, if dry weather sets in, must not be 
too closely cut; for if done with a machine set 
close enough to leave it as short as a carpet, 
the Grass will burn up at the root much more 
quickly than if lightly mown with a scythe, so 
as to take off the flower-heads, but leave as 
muchoi the carpet Grass as possible. Grass 
edgings should be clipped, and walks weeded 
and rolled down firmly. 

Shrubbery. 

Hedges or evergreen screens may now be cut 
or clipped, for if done early they soon make 
sufficient growth to look fresh and green again; 
but if left until the wood gets hard and ripe, a 
brown, rusty look is the result, as young 
growths will not push until the following 
spring. Ivy, either on buildings or used as a 
carpet, will now be growing rapidly, and 
should be cut in pretty closely, so that it may 
become covered with fresh green foliage at once, 
as it is only when cutting is put off too long 
that it fails to maintain its position as the 
be3t evergreen screen or carpet that can be 
had. Large rustic flower-baskets covered with 
Ivy form pretty objects in recesses of shrub¬ 
beries, or on the lawn ; and when the Ivy gets 
established it only needs cutting frequently to 
keep it in good condition as long as may be 
desired. Where the planting of Hollies and 
similar trees are deferred, it may, with atten¬ 
tion to watering and mulching, be safely done 
now, when the roots are active. 

Window Gardens.— Myrtles, Indiarubber 
plants, Callas, and similar plants that have 
smooth and thick leaves should be gently 
sponged ; but Pelargoniums, flelotropes, most 
kinds of Ferns, and such plants as have hairy 
leaves should be taken out-of-doors and sponged 
occasionally, in order to clear them from dust. 
Window boxes, if well drained, allow super¬ 
fluous water to pass off freely; water may, 
therefore, be administered plentifully without 
any fear of its if ignating about the roots. A 
good loamy soil, mixed with leaf-mould or de¬ 
cayed manure, makes a good compost for plants 
in boxes. 

The beauty of Calceolarias is soon over, as is 
also that of several other flowers ; therefore, 
some preparatory means must be adopted for 
supplying their places with fresh material, and 
for this purpose Pelargoniums, small plants of 
Acacia lophantha, Fuchsias, Nasturtiums, Lobe¬ 
lias, Mignonette, Ac., should be held in readi¬ 
ness. Plants now in the boxes should be 
induced to display themselves to the best 
advantage, and for this purpose if a very narrow 
strip of wire netting be run along the top of 
the box and made to lean backwards, and 
another piece bent downwards in front, and 
some of the shoots of the plants attached thereto, 
a large and showy surface is obtained. Brackets 
and suspended baskets should likewise be well 
furnished with suitable plants, such as the 
hardier sorts of Adiantums, Polypodiums, 
Aspleninms, Aspidiums, Athyriums, Pterises, 
4c. Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, Lobelias, Petu¬ 
nias, and the small-leaved dwarf-growing Ivies 
are also very pretty when used as basket 
plants. 


Fruit. 

Pinch or cut off all superfluous growth from 
Pears, Plums, and Cherries, and apply remedies 
for the destruction and prevention of insects 
and blight of all kinds. Cordons and espaliers of 
Apples and Pears should now have the fruit 
thinned and the leaders tied to supports. Straw¬ 
berry runners, whether intended for forcing or 
planting out, should be layered as soon as the 
young plants arc formed. For the former pur¬ 
pose early runners are essentially necessary, 
that a long season may be had for the full de¬ 
velopment and ripening of the crowns, without 
which it is useless to expect successful results. 
Blackbirds and thrushes attack the fruit as soon 
as, and sometimes before, they change colour, 
and it is advisable, therefore, to protect it with 
netting as soon as it begins to turn. Water 
effectually when necessary. s 

Raspberries. —There is often a waste of 
strength in the canes caused by allowing them 
to produce a greater number than can be 
retained for bearing the ensuing year, and which 
necessarily have to be cut away. To avoid this 
and to concentrate the energies of the plants in 
the production of the present season's fruit and 
the growth of next year’s bearing wood, the 
young shoots that spring up from the bottom 
Bhould now be thinned to within something 
near the required quantity. In the case of 
young plantations that have not yet attained 
their strength, two or three bearing shoots will 
be enough ; those that are stronger may have 
six. In thinning the young shoots it is not 
sufficient to cut or break them off level with 
the ground, for if so treated they will quickly 
spring again. An ordinary planting trowel will 
be found the best implement to use for the purpose, 
removing 1 inch or 2 inches of the soil, whereby 
the shoots can be taken off directly from where 
they spring, in all cases retaining the strongest. 
The ground among these, as well as Goose¬ 
berries and Currants, should be again hoed 
over. If this be attended to sufficiently often, 
the weeds can be effectually kept down with 
comparatively little labour. Delay in this 
work often causes the part of the garden 
devoted to these fruits to have an untidy 
appearance, and be a source from which the 
seeds of weeds of a light character are carried 
by the wind to the surrounding portions of 
ground. 

Vegetables. 

Celery.— The main crop of Celery should now 
be planted, choosing showery weather for this 
operation should such occur within reasonable 
time, as when the ground is moist and the 
weather dull the roots lay hold of the new soil 
more quickly than they could be induced to do 
by artificial watering. 

Peas and Beans. —The last sowing of Peas 
may now be made where these are required as 
late as they can be had ; but, unless in open 
favourable situations, the produce of such late 
sowings is precarious. Give them plenty of room 
by sowing thinly and having the rows placed 
far apart. Where Broad Beans grow strongly 
when they come into flower they will be bene¬ 
fit el by having their tops nipped off. This has 
the effect of concentrating tho efforts of the 
plants to form pods instead of making useless 
growth. 

Broccoli. — Winter and spring Broccoli 
should now be planted, and if the plants have 
been treated as advised some time ago, they will 
now be fit for putting out. In the case of Broccoli, 
it often happens that with only a moderate frost 
great quantities of it perish. Except in extremely 
low, damp localities, this is more attributable to 
the wav in which the crop has been treated than 
to the kinds grown being tender or the situation 
at fault. In order to impart to the Broccoli that 
h irdy condition of growth which is indispensable 
to its standing a severe winter, it should be 
planted widely apart; if planted too close it is 
certain to be weak and soft, and almost sure to 
succumbon the first occurrence of severe weather. 
If the land on which it is to be grown is of ave¬ 
rage quality and fairly manured the plants should 
stand 3 feet apart each way. Where ground is 
limited this may seem extragavant, but it is false 
economy to run the chance of losing the greater 
portion of the crop through an attempt to g»*ow 
more than the space at command will permit. 
On poor inferior soils, where the plants will not 
attain full size, they may stand 2\ feet apart. 

| Plant out 


Savoys, Coleworts, and other winter greens 
as ground becomes vacant, and by planting 
them in shallow drills, watering will be more 
conveniently and effectively done than it other¬ 
wise would be. As a matter of course, dull, 
showery weather is best for all transplanting 
operations, bat by waiting longer for this there 
is danger of losing the best part of the growing 
season ; and so when an opportunity is presented, 
and the plants ready, get them out irrespective 
of weather. 


THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 135.) 

The Aprioot. 

The best walls for training fruit trees on are 
built with bricks, and they may vary in height 
from 10 feet to 14 feet, according to the size of 
the garden. Hollow walls are dryer and con¬ 
sequently warmer than if built solid, and they 
should be built of sufficient thickness and 
strength to stand without pier or buttress. 
Where the foundations are properly laid, a 
14-inch hollow wall will stand without support. 
The best soil for Apricots is a good sound foam 
of medium character as to stiffness, and where 
possible should be obtained from the side of a 
hill containing limestone—where possible I say, 
but of course in many places it is not possible. 
In my notes upon the Peach 1 have referred to 
the importance of lime to stone fruits, and the 
necessi y for adding it in some form where it is 
deficient in the soil. And when Apricots or 
Peaches drop at stoning time, it generally arises 
from a deficiency of lime in the border. The 
question is often asked, What is the right depth for 
borders ? and various answers have been given. 
But on this as on most other matters concerning 
gardening we must take into consideration local 
circumstances, and the treatment the trees are 
to receive must carry weight. For instance, if 
the surface of the borders is to be digged with 
the spade and cropped with vegetables, the 
surface will be of no use for fruitgrowing, and the 
roots of the trees must be compensated by 
having a greater depth given to them ; but an 
extra foot in depth will not compensate for the 
loss of a foot on the surface, with the end of 
the spade grinding against the roots whenever 
they attempt to rise after the solar warmth they 
so much need to make the wood produce plenty 
of healthy blossoms. Besides, the suckers, 
•which are such an annoyance sometimes, are 
mainly caused by the spade injuring the thick 
roots by scraping off the bark in digging. In 
dry, porous soils there should be a greater 
depth of soil than where the drainage is less 
perfect and probably the rainfall greater. But 
in my own mind I have not a shadow of a doubt 
that, rightly managed, borders for stone fruits, 
especially the choicer kindssuch as the Peach and 
the Apricot, should not exceed 2 feet in depth. 
I think at the beginning it is a mistake to make 
the borders too rich. To begin with, the borders 
might be made with the surface soil taken some 
3 or 4 inches in depth from any arable land that 
will produce good Wheat. Better, firmer wood 
will be produced in such soil than where tho 
borders are made of chopped turf. When the 
trees are filling up the wall and are bearing 
freely, top-dressings of turfy loam will be of 
immense advantage, and will tend to keep the 
roots near the surface, and the turfy loam placed 
near the roots of exhausted trees will invigorate 
and repair weakened health. Where the subsoil 
is bad, an impervious bottom to the border, 
formed of 4 inches in depth of concrete, sloping 
down to a drain in front, will repay its cost. 
The borders should be allowed to settle before 
the trees are planted. November is the 
best time to plant, and the trees should be 
selected with care, avoiding those which have 
been long in the nursery, and frequently cut 
back. The knife is a dangerous implement to 
use freely among Apricot trees at any stage of 
their existence ; and it is certain that by its use 
many trees are debarred from a long and useful 
life. A young tree, budded on a weakly stock, 
where the action between the foster-parent and 
its child is not reciprocally perfect, should not 
be chosen. Stoutness and vigour of stem is 
essential to longevity. Apricots are usually 
budded on the Muscle, or some kind of vigorous 
seedling Plum; and as much care should be 
given to the selection of the stock as is usually 
I given to the selection of the budsi Hereditary 
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weakness is a forcible fact, and perpetuated in 
plants as it is in animals. Hence tlie importance 
of being careful in the selection of the young 
trees, and noting the size of their stems, 
as the recruiting sergeant will take stock 
of the chest measurement of the recruit. For 
a wall over 12 feet high, what are termed riders 
(standard trees) should be planted alternately 
with the dwarfs. I like to plant, first of all, 
about 14 feet apart, and then, as the trees 
require more space, replant. Trees 8 and 10 
feet in diameter are always valuable, and it 
seems to me to be a waste of space to plant 
little trees at wide intervals and wait years for 
them to grow, when, if they were planted 
nearer to each other, half of them might be 
lifted and planted elsewhere. I wonder if 
anyone ever had more half-specimen trees, 
nicely furnished, than he required? And a 
market can always be found for them if they 
were not required. The best system of training, 
looking at the question from every point of view, 
is the fan shape, and the main branches should 
be laid in at equal distances apart, leaving Bpace 
for young wood to be equally distributed over 
the tree. It is always wise to keep the 
bottom of the tree in advance of the top— 
i.e., the bottom branches should be encouraged 
to extend, the strength of the upward current 
of sap being diverted to the sides by the centre 
being kept open. It is not difficult to keep a 
fan-shaped tree well balanced if one goes the 
right way to work, when we master the 
principle that the elevation of a shoot causes 
the sap to flow more freely in that direction, 
whilst depressing it checks the flow. Of course, 
it may not be possible in all cases to bring 
down the strong and elevate the weakly. Yet 
there are but few cases of disorganisation from 
loss of balance that may not be brought under 
its influence and the inequality rectified. 

Wiring the Walls 

Is, on the whole, I think, a good practice; it 
saves time and material in the training of the 
trees, the face of the wall remains intact, 
and one of the customary hiding-places of 
insect pests is absent, though, of course, insects 
can and do lay their eggs about the tree itself, 
on the axils of the buds, and in the rough bark 
as well as on the surface of the wall. I 
believe, for preference, the insects select the 
tree for the winter home of their dormant pro¬ 
geny. The wires should be placed close to the 
wall, leaving space enough to get the ties be¬ 
hind, but no more, which need not be more than 
the eighth of an inch. Complaints have arisen 
as regards the use of galvanised wire for this 
purpose, but, though I have used it in various 
ways, I have never in my own practice seen 
any injury arise from its use. Still, there is 
no doubt the bark of the young growth of 
Peach and other fruit trees have Deen injured 
by contact with it; but there is no means which 
I know of by which any person can say that 
such and such a sample of wire will damage 
young wood by an examination of its surface, 
or by the application of any known test. And 
yet one would think science ought to tell us 
which is the spurious and which is the true, 
assuming, of course, the fault lies in the wire, 
which is not yet proven. Wherever the bark 
of fruit or other trees is damaged by contact 
with galvanised wire, the wire should be 
painted, and the injurious character will be at 
once removed. 

Summer Management of Apricots. 

This will commence in April with the dis¬ 
budding. Many do not disbud Apricots. They 
simply allow ail the breast wood to grow till 
June, and prune it back to three or four buds or 
leaves, which are left to form spurs to bear 
fruit or not, according to circumstances, the 
following year. These influential circumstances 
to which I have just now alluded may be 
summed up in two words — viz., mature 
wood; which may again be still further ex¬ 
plained by the words air, water, and sunshine ; 
and I want to make it as plain as I can that a 
tree thinly trained and properly summer pruned 
will have an abundance of air, and the only 
other thing stipulated for is water, which should 
be given copiously in spring and summer, if the 
weather is dry. If the fruit is to be taken from 
young wood, the disbudder must take note of 
it, and leave healthy shoots to fill up the 
vacant spaces on the walls. Disbudding is an 


easy enough operation to the experienced 
practical man, because he knows what he wants 
and the best and straightest way to obtain it, 
but the mind of the tyro is often painfully exer¬ 
cised in the selection of the buds which are 
to remain. A trained eye and hand grasps the 
situation at once, takes stock of the wall space 
to be covered, and leaves a certain number of 
young shoots to fill up the space, the remainder 
except the leader to be gradually removed. 
The majority of cultivators take the shoots 
from the upper and lower sides of the main 
shoots indiscriminately, wherever the best eye 
can be obtained, but there is some advantage in 
working on the Hamiltonian system, which is 
briefly this All the bearing shoots spring from 
and are trained on the upper side of the main 
branches. This is simple enough, and all the dis¬ 
budder has to do is to select the best bud he can 
find at the bottom of each bearing branch on the 
upper side, and gradually remove all the 
others except the leader. The chief advan¬ 
tage of this system lies in its clearness 
and simplicity, and there is less margin left for 
a blunderer to make mistakes. But very few 
cultivators disbud Apricots and Plums on the 
same lines laid down for the Peach, though they 
would succeed so treated. The usual plan is to 
go over the trees when they break, and rub off 
a few buds where they are too crowded, taking, 
of course, the weakest. As the season 
advances and the young wood has made, say, 
six leaves, all the shoots except those required 
for filling up vacancies on the walls should be 
pinched back to three leaves, and all lateral 
growth during the season must be pinched back 
to one leaf. The young shoots should be nailed 
in or secured to the wall in some other way to 
keep them safe from wind. 

Thinning the Fruit. 

In good seasons when all the blossoms set 
there would be too heavy a load for the tree to 
bear, no matter how well the tree may be fed, 
and I have proved often enough that if we 
mulch and water with liquid manure 
from the stoning period onward till they begin 
to ripen, a tree in good health will carry an 
immense load ; but a tree unaided can only carry 
a limited weight of fruit; and if too many are 
left on they must, of course, be small. If 
the tree’s powers are unduly exhausted the 
branches may die off from debility, or the health 
and vigour of the tree may suffer in other ways. 
Assuming that a fruit tree—an Apricot, for 
instance—can only carry safely a given weight 
of fruit, is it not more profitable to have that 
weight in a smaller number than in a large one? 
It will be seen from what I have written that 
no rule can, or should be, laid down. The load 
must be apportioned to the tree, and the 
amount of assistance which can be given to it. 
The best form for that assistance to assume is in 

Mulching and Watering. 

The mulch should consist of half-decayed 
manure, and should be allowed to cover a large 
rtion of the space occupied by the roots, and 
placed on 3 inches thick. The keystone of 
the culture of stone fruits (and for that matter 
all other fruits) is in enticing the roots to come 
up near the surface, and by judicious feeding to 
keep them there. It is only in this way that 
thick, strong, dark green foliage, capable of 
nourishing stout, plump, fertile buds can be had, 
and then there will be but little superfluous 
growth, as all the wood made wall be full of 
blossom buds, and any tree which carries its 
rightful load of fruit does not get out of hand 
and run wild. The mulching should not be put 
on before it is needed, as we do not want to keep 
out the sun’s warmth and the warm air till the 
weather becomes settled, say in June. The 
beginning of the month will be the time in the 
average of seasons, and it should be removed 
again as soon as the fruits are ripe, so as by the 
end of August to let in the sunshine to warm 
the roots, which will have a maturing influence 
upon the buds and foliage. 

Winter Pruning. 

This should be delayed in the case of the 
Apricot and Peach till the sap is on the move to 
show where the blossom buds are, and in the 
pruning operations the crop can, as far as 
possible, be left in a position to receive all the 
shelter from the wall it is capable of giving. In 
training the branches great care should be exer- 
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cised that no injury bedone to the bark, to lay the 
foundation for canker and gumming. The ties 
and shreds should be loosely arranged, to leave 
room for the branches to swell. Young hands 
very often, for want of thinking, make mistakes 
that produce serious mischief. Apricots, if 
well attended to in summer, do not need much 
winter pruning ; in fact, the less the knife is 
used at that season the better. As regards 
aspect, Apricots succeed very well on east or 
west walls in the southern counties, and also in 
the midlands, but in the north they should be 
planted on the south wall, to ensure the wood 
being well ripened in autumn. 


Protecting the Blossoms. 

They flower earlier than all other fruits, and 
the blossoms are very tender, more so than the 
Peach ; but both this year and last the sharpest 
frosts of the year were about when the Apricots 
were as large as the end of one’s finger, and 
sheltered by the foliage. Still, though this is 
often so, considering the fragile nature of the 
flowers, and how often the young fruits are 
blackened by frost when exposed, no oue 
who wishes to secure a crop (and I suppose all 
wish that) will leave the trees exposed. I have 
tried a good many ways of affording protection, 
and, after securing a good coping, I have 
finally come back to the old-fashioned, system 
of Yew branches and fishing nets. I find in 
these simple, inexpensive materials, protection 
enough to save the crop without weakening the 
trees by over doing it. I never cover before 
the blossoms begin to open, and I do not alto 
gether uncover till the middle of May, and not 
then if the nights are cold and frosty. The 
Yew branches are cut small, and are tucked 
under the branches of the trees in such a 
manner that they will afford protection to the 
blossoms, and the fishing-nets, in one or two 
thicknesses as may be needful, are suspended in 
front, and secured to prevent the wind doing 
injury to the trees. 

The Propagation of the Apricot 
is a very easy thing to do. Many of the 
Apricots on cottage walls have been raised from 
seed by some of the children planting a stone. 
Seedlings vary a good deal, and some may be 
useless, but I have seen many seedlings raised 
from the Moor Park which have turned out 
well, and, unlike the Peach, seedling Apricots 
are healthy and vigorous on their own roots, 
and if planted in firm ground soon come into 
bearing. The system adopted in the nursery is 
to bud Apricots on the Muscle Plum. The 
operation of budding is very simple, but some 
judgment is required in the selection of the 
buds and also the right time ; but as regards 
the latter, when the bark works freely and the 
buds can be had in the right condition, there is 
not much fear of failure. From the end of July 
to the end of August is the best time to bud 
fruits of all kinds. Insert the buds in the 
side of the stem near the ground, on the 
western or north-western side, as in this posi¬ 
tion the buds may be shaded a little from the sun. 
The tie should be loosened as soon as the bud is 
fairly established. 

Insects and Diseases. 

Apricots are sometimes attacked by aphides 
and red spider, but they are easily freed from 
these pests by using the usual remedies, which 
have been elsewhere referred to. A species of 
brown scale sometimes establishes itself on 
Apricot trees. It usually appears on trees in 
weak health, and can easily be got rid of by 
using a strong wash of Gi-ihurst compound in 
winter, 5 or fiounceBtothegallonofwater. Itmay 
in bad cases, be thickened with lime, soot, ami 
sulphur, adding a dash of Tobacco liquor to the 
mass, stirring it till it assumes the consistency o:i 
paint, when it can be applied with a painter’* 
brush in winter, when the leaves are down, ami: 
before the buds start. The diseases which do so 
much injury to Apricots on some soils are gum 
ming and canker, or branch-dying. In the latter 
respect the Apricot is singularly unfortunate. 
No other fruit tree does the like, and the cause 
has been a puzzle for many years. The old 
horticultural writers, Loudon, Nicol, and For 
sythe, say nothing about it, perhaps through 
not observing it, or else it aid not occur 
so pronounced a form aB now. When n 
large branch, in some cases half a tree, 
dies suddenly there must be a cause. Tb 
worst cases which have come under my own 
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observation were trees which in oarly life had 
made very rapid progress. They hail been 
planted in borders newly made of turfy loam 
and the growth had been luxuriant; but as soon 
as the wall was nicely covered the branches 
began to die and had t-> be removed, and at hist 
the trees became such an eyesore as to render 
a fresh start necessary. I think one source of 
the mischief was overfeeding when young. 
Apricots do not want a rich soil, uml it should 
contain plenty of lime and should he kept in a 
firm condition. When the trees have made 
some growth and liegin to bear, it is an easy 
matter to feed with liquid manure in proportion 
to the load they are carrying. Borders made of 
chopped turf are elastic and light, and for a few 
years from the decay of the fibre which they 
containare rather too rich for Apricots, aud when 
the fibre is all decayed the rapidly extending 
tree is brought to a sudden stop, perhaps just at 
the time it needs extra help, in consequence of 
being heavily laden with fruit. The sudden 
check causes a sort of paralysis in the tree's 
system, which it revenges by suddenly 
otT one or more branches. Make the borders 
with fresh soil from the top of some arable field, 
over a limestone bed, if it can be had, and give 
the turfy loam when the trees begin to War, 
and needs extra help ; by working it into the 
border the roots will be sure to find it. Gumming 
very often arises through injury to a branch or 
stem in the pruning or training, and special 
care should be used in this work. The injury 
causes a wound, and this wound forms a recep¬ 
tacle or base for a fungus growth, which pro¬ 
duces the gum. The remedy is to prune away 
the diseased part, and cover the place with 
grafting wax or clay, to which some lime and 
cow-dung have been added, or cover with tar. 
This is intended to keep out the air until new 
hark can be formed. 

Varieties. —Moor Park, Breda, I)’Alsace, 
Heraskirke, Kaisha, Peach Apricot. The Moor 
Park is the best variety take it altogether, and 
if planted in soil of a suitable character to make 
wood of moderate strength which would ripen 
well, to counteract its habit of branch dying, 
the Moor Park would be unapproachable. And 
even as it is, I suppose there are half-a-dozen 
trees of this variety planted to one of other 
kinds. E. Hort».\v. 


FRUIT. 

Fruit tree protectors.— Once more a 
brilliant promise of a fruitful season is wrecked 
by cruel easterly winds ami late spring frosts ; 
the latter are most treacherous, for the winter 
hail, up to the very end of what can reasonably 
he called winter time, been singularly free from 
frost, and March had been unusually merciful 
as regards keen winds, aud as the month of 
April was drawing to a close ami fruit prospects 
looked most brilliant, we began to congratulate 
ourselves on having, for once, the elements 
altogether favourable. But the end of April ami 
first few days of May brought a decided change. 
Cold, biting winds and keen frost3, such as wo 
had not experienced the whole winter, followed 
each other night after night, and now the 
trees are generally fruitless. Many cultivators, 
lolled into a sense of perfect security, had 
neglected to put up any sort of protectors as the 
season was so genial and far advanced. But I 
find that those who took the precaution are well 
repaid. In this locality I have seen good crops 
of wall frnit saved by putting a screen of dry 
Pea sticks, about 2 feet from the wall, fastening 
them securely to a framework of poles, and 
sticking the bottom ones into the soil ; these 
make & capital protection, letting in light 
and air, but breaking cold currents of air 
that are so destructive to tender vegetation ; for 
I may remark that in this locality the wind is 
more destructive than the actual frost, as being 
in such close proximity to the sea the gales are 
strong, and the wind is highly charged with 
saline particles that destroy the tender foliage 
like & fiery blast.—J. G., Hunt*. 

11320.— Peach tree not fruiting*.—As 
your Peach tree blossoms freely, and yet does 
not set its fruit, probably it is not a free setting 
variety that you nave. You ought to keep the 
house as dry as you can while the fruit is setting, 
anil it is a good plan to go over the blossoms 
with a small camel-hair brush every day about 
noon; and remove the pollen from the anthers on 
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to the Btigmatic portion of the flowers. If yon 
do not get fruit after that dig the tree up as a 
cumberer of the grouud, aud plant one of the 
Early York, Hide’s Early, or Royal George 
variety.—J. D. E. 

iir»23.— insects on Cherry trees.— The grubs you 
must pick off with your finder*. It requireswune jxitienco 
to do this, hut it is the only effectual way to get rid of 
them. You had better not use lime water to m tinge off 
lh»- insects. Suipy water is the right thing t-» destroy 
them. Thro*, ounces of soft-soap and half-.ipint of Tobacco 
liquor should be used to each gallon of rainw ater. This 
dcstrovs the block aphis which infests Cherry tree*. — 
J. I*. E. 

GARDEN ROSES. 

Rosks may be almost strictly divided into 
garden, or decorative Roses, and exhibition 
Roses, for, although many of the best varieties 
suitable for exhibition can be used for ordinary 
garden decoration, an exhibition Rose, grown 
so as to give the best effect as a garden plant, 
will not produce flowers fit for the exhibition 
table. 

Rose exhibitions have, to a certain extent, 
hindered the free use of the Rose as a decorative 



Rose, Gloire de Dijon 


plant, by concentrating attention on the improve¬ 
ment of the flower only, by the introduction of 
the unnatural and ungainly standards, aud by 
the use of foster roots for the plants, preventing 
their development into free-growing bushes. 
These practices have tended to narrow the uses 
of the Rose in gardens, and to make its cultiva¬ 
tion in anything like good form too much a 
matter for specialists. 

Writers for the gardening press have in many 
instances praised the exhibition varieties as the 
perfection of Roses, and mentioned all other 
kinds as quite of secondary importance ; and 
the public, following their lead, and enchanted 
with the beauty of the exhibited (lowers, have 
so ignored all other kinds as to make it 
unprofitable for the nurseryman to keep or 
improve them. The growing taste for a style of 
garden in which a variety of plants can be 
grown so as to allow of their developing their 
natural habits is now creating a demand for the 
old-fashioned bush Roses. The cultivation and 
improvement of these need not in the least 
interfere with the continued improvement of the 
exhibition flower. There is a great amount of 
useful material in the show Roses, and in the 
growing of new varieties of these the raiser will 
now have two strings to his bow, and need 
not destroy a seedling that is not up 
to the exhibition standard, provided it is 
hardy, free-flowering, and vigorous, with plenti¬ 
ful foliage, and flowers of good shape and 
colour. The Rose partakes of the unfortunate 
peculiarity of all florists’ flowers, namely, that 
of any hatch of seedlings the best, according to 
the florist’s standard, will generally have the 
weakest constitutions. This is a drawback the 
raiser of new varieties has continually to con¬ 
tend with, and the keeping up of a parallel race 
of vigorous bush Roses of the same breeds allowed 
to grow freely in gardens, may eventually 
strengthen the race of Roses all alon^ the line, 
and give us a Marie Baumann as vigorous as 

I Gloire de Dijon, and a Louis van Houtte, or a 
Xavier Olibo as free-flowering as Duke of 
Connaught. 

I The RoBe garden of all but those who grow 
Hoses for exhibition should be a much more 


varied and comprehensive thing than it has 
been the fashion to make it. Even in a small 
garden it is possible to grow one or tuo of each 
of many classes of Roses ljesides the exhibition 
favourites, and in larger gardens the best of 
every class can be grown, and a great variety 
of decorative effects secured. 

Even amongst the Hybrid Perpetual* there is 
a considerable variation in foliage and habit, 
according us one or other of the races pre¬ 
dominates from which these Roses have sprung. 

One of the most satisfactory ways in which 
Roses can be grown is as 

Brsn Rosf.s is Hpectal Bf.us. 

All Rosea planted for decorative purposes 
should Ihj on their own roots. Varieties which 
it is desirable to grow which do not do well 
in that form should be grown by themselves. 
Bushes on Manetti, seedling Briar, or other 
stocks, may l>e planted, but should be converted 
into own-root Roses as early as possible. 

One disadvantage the Rose has along with 
many other florists’ flowers—namely, it cannot 
be used as a plant to be mixed up with other 
things ; it requires a free root run, and to grow 
it well such constant cultivation and liberal sup¬ 
plies of manure are required that it is an abso¬ 
lute necessity time Rose beds shall be filled with 
Roses only, except about the outer edges. This 
need create no difficulty, however, as there are 
so many varieties of the Rose of varying heights 
and habits, and tints of foliage and flower, that 
beautiful beds can be made of Roses alone. The 
only real restrictions are that nothing shall be 
planted over the roots of the Roses, or to shade 
them, so that clumps of Rose bushes may have 
broad bands of other plants round and between 
them. 

Bush Roses on their own roots do not require 
such a heavy and firm soil as standards on the 
Briar, and can be grown in a soil that will suit 
most of the stronger herbaceous plants, and 
especially the florists’ seetiop of half-hardy 
annuals—Stocks, Zinnias, Asters, and Phlox 
Drummondii. In selecting Roses for decorative 
beds attention should be paid to the habit of 
the plant, and the character of the foliage, as 
well as to the flowers. The foliage of s-onie 
kinds is much denHer than that of others, and 
the colours of the foliage also varies con¬ 
siderably. The Roses from which most of our 
garden Iioses Bpring have much the habit of the 



Cabbage Rose (Rosa (Vutidiflorah 


wild Dog Rose of the hedges—they form un 
underground mass of wood, the character of 
which is seen in a Briar-root Tobacco-pipe. 
From this spring vigorous whip-like shoots, 
| which although not strictly biennial, like llm-o 
of the Raspberry, are generally short-lived. 
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Where a plantation of Rosea is made as a per¬ 
manent feature in a garden, the formation of a 
perennial root stock, and the annual production 


send up a sheaf of shoots annually. The plant 
then assumes its natural habit, and, properly 
treated, retains its vigour and beauty for a life¬ 
time, or longer. Even standards do not do 
well unless this habit of sending out long shoots 
annually from the base of the plant can be in¬ 
duced, the point where the bud was inserted 
becoming a sort of false root-stock to the plant. 

Choice of Roses for Beds. 

No general rule can be laid down for this. 
The only necessity is that the Tea Roses have a 


eas and Chinas ; but Dog Roses may be found 
a our hedges with the long pointed bud and 


of vigorous young shoots from it, is essential to 
the formation of satisfactory bushes. When 
suckers from bushes are planted they begin to 


Rosa cristata. 


Bourbon Rose (Rosa Bourbonlcn). 


around these les* vigorous kinds, and the 
moderate and dwaif kinds about the outer 
margins. The round Box-like bushes of Scotch 
Roses can be contrasted with the looser and 
branching growth of the Teas and Chinas, and 
the handsome bushes of the Alba Roses may 
contrast with the single upright suckers of the 


Tea Rose (Melaine Willermoz). 

There are many different shapes of 
produced by varied shape of petal, but 


Damask Rose (Rosa damasctna). 


Noisette Rose (Rosa Noisettiana). 


Moss Rose (Zo6). 
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kind should have 
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into petals should be complete ; there should be 
no difference in shape between the real petals of 
the flower and those formed from the trans¬ 
formed stamens ; all the petals should present a 
similar arrangement and curvature from the 
centre of the flower to its circumference ; if any 
difference exists it should be in the centre petals 
lieing less turned outwards at their points ; the 
section through the petals of a good Rose should 
present a series of similar curves radiating from 
a point in the centre of the flower, and spreading 
oat as they recede from their springing point. 
It is this series of enclasping shell forms, each 
departing but little from the wild form of petal, 


closely -formed globular Roses both these features 
are at their minimum. These closely-arranged 
globular flowers do not open well in cold, wet 
seasons, another reason why they should be 
avoided. 

Rose bushes planted for decoration should 
not be hard pruned, but should only be slightly 
shortened, and have the old wood cut out. 

| Therefore care should lie exercised in planting, 

1 to avoid placing very vigorous kinds in front of 
those of moderate growth. From among the 
Hybrid Perpetuals may be selected many which 
will form nice bushes, about 5 feet high. It is 
not advisable to have bushes much higher than 


flowering or the autumnal flowering races pre¬ 
dominate in their composition. It is through 
these four classes of Roses producing more than 
one crop of blooms that they have to so great an 
extent ousted the old Roses from our gardens 
Of the old Roses the Gallicas, or French Roses, 
need scarcely be regretted, except for gardens 
near smoky towns. They are very vigorous, 
and make nice bushes, with good foliage, and 
may still be planted as shrubbery Roses with 
good effect; but for choicer situations they are 
superseded by the newer kinds. 

The Alba* and Damask* should on no account 
be omitted from even the smallest collection. 



Rose, A. K. Williams. 


which makes the Rose the most satisfactory of 
all double flowers. 

Of what are called good Roses the worht in 
form are those called globular, and especially 
those in which the centre petals form nearly a 
sphere, en dosed by a few row’s of petals, turning 
over more and more towards the outside of the 
flower. This is a decidedly ugly and unin¬ 
teresting shape, and one which all growers of 
the Rose should set their faces against. Of all 
Roses lighter than full crimson, and of many 
darker kinds, the most beautiful feature, from a 
colourist’s point of view, is the fiery lighting up 
of the deepest shadows amongst the petals of 
the flower by the transmitted light through the 
petals. The more open the Rose, the more this 
feature is shown, up to a certain point. Then, 
in daik Roses, the more of the upper velvety 
surface of the petals we^sefi the betters In 
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that as a general rule, ulthough some of the The Albas form nice bushes from 3 to 7 feet 
old-fashioned Roses may be allowed to run high, with plentiful foliage, of the colour and 
higher. The taller varieties should have the texture of that of a Raspberry. The flowers 
support of a picturesque trellis, or group of are tiattish, resembling a Camellia or Gardenia, 
poles of some kind. It seems to bo the natural The old white is a beautiful and early Rose, 
habit of most Roses to grow amongst things and will thrive anywhere where a Rose w'ill 
which will support and protect them. grow’; the flowers arc pure white. The Maiden’s 

Blush is less robust, and requires a little better 
Classes of Roses. cultivation. It is described in old books as a 

Roses are divided for convenience into summer sport of the old white, but seems now to have 
flow’ering and autumn flowering. Nearly all the got mixed up with Rose Celeste, a hybrid of 
old Roses w'ere summer flowering. They , the same colour. Madame Legras is an im- 
flowered but once a year—in June or July, proved Alba, larger, but not such a vigorous 
The Teas, Bourbons, Chinas, Noisettes, and plant; it is also later, but the flowers are pro- 
Hybrid Perpetuals flower both in summer and duced in succession, which is an advantage, 
in autumn. The first four families produce La Seduisante is a beautiful flesh pink Rose, 
their best flow*ers in the autumn in most i and Madame Audot is similar in colour, but 
seasons. The perpetuals produce their best leans a little to the Gallicas in the shape of 
blooms early or late, according as the summer flower. The Damasks are similar to the Albas, 
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bat are leas compact bushes when left to them¬ 
selves, and are best kept in shape with the 
runing knife. Madame Zoetmans is a splen- 
id large cream-coloured Rose ; Madame Hardy 
is a good white ; La Ville de Bruxelles is a tine 
pink, with a slight tinge of salmon ; and York 
and Lancaster is the old striped Damask. These 
grow from 3 to 4 feet high. Both these classes 
are much more sweetly scented than the newer 
Roses. Occasionally, in old gardens, a seed¬ 
ling of the old white may be seen with semi¬ 
double flowers, and grow ing 10 or 12 feet high. 
This is a beautiful hardy shrub, exactly match¬ 
ing the double Guelder Rose. 

The Provence , or Cabbage Roses , and their 
offspring the Moss Roses, are old favourites not 
so often grown as they ought to be in small 
gardens. They should always be grown as 
sucker forming bushes. The best floivers are 
on the shoots of the previous year, which should 
be shortened, and the old wood cut away. They 
require a good rich soil and high cultivation. 
The best are the common Cabbage, the white 
Provence, common Moss, Gloire de Mousseuses, 
and Marie de Blois, pink ; Comtesse Murinais 
and Reino Blanche, white; and Captain Ingram, 
purple. 

There are several hybrid Roses which are not 
perpetuals, but which form very beautiful 
bushes. 

Coupe d’H6b<5 is one of the most beautiful 
Roses in cultivation, free blooming, colour full 
pink. Charles Law’son is also a good pink Rose, 
making a nice bush. Paul Ricaut and William 
Jesse are both good, of darker colours. Madame 
Plantier, white, is an extraordinary bloomer. 
Two good Roses which should be in all gardens 
are liarrisonii and Persian Yellow, the first full 
pure yellow, the other more golden. These 
should be planted where the shoots can be bent 
down, and their tips fastened to short stakes. 
When well grown these Roses are wreathed in 
flowers along every shoot from base to tip, 
every bud producing several blooms. They 
are very early, and continue in flower for some 
time. They should be grown on their own roots. 

The Scotch Roses make round, buxom bushes, 
from 3 to 4 feet high, with small leaves in 
great abundance, so that the bushes resemble 
Box trees. The flowers are small, just the thing 
for a buttonhole, and freely produced ; colours, 
sulphur, white, pink, rose, and crimson. These 
do capitally in borders amongst herbaceous 
plants, if the soil is good and plentifully 
manured. 

Autumnal Roses .—Amongst these the Hybrid 
Perpetuals claim first place. It is a much easier 
matter to make a selection of these for garden 
decoration than for show, so many of the best 
show flowers being comparatively shy bloomers, 
and not strong enough in growth for bush Roses. 
The following are all strong-growing, free- 
flowering, showy kinds. White : Boule de 
Neige, Louise Darzens, Perfection de Blanches. 
White to full pink : Madame Alfred de Rouge- 
mont, Baronno Prevost, Peach Blossom, Mar¬ 
guerite de St. Amand, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
Duchess de Vallombrosa, Comtesse de Serenye, 
La France, Antoine Mouton, Elizabeth Vigneron, 
La Reine. Full pink to full crimson : Victor 
Verdier, Dupuy Jamain, Jules Margottin, John 
Hopper, Madame de Cambaceres, Madame 
Victor Verdier, Camille Bernardin, Beauty of 
Waltham, Alfred Colomb, Senateur Vaisse. 
Full crimson to purple and maroon : General 
Jacqueminot, Duke of Edinburgh, Charles 
Lefebvre, Eugene Appert, Crown Prince, Duke 
of Connaught, Avocat Duvivier, Prince Camille 
de Rohan, Jean Cherpin. 

Bourbon Ross .— This is a beautiful class of 
ate flowering Roses, with rather flattish flowers. 
The best are Baronne Maynard (white), Souvenir 
de la Malmaison (a beautiful Rose of a most ex¬ 
quisite pale creamy flesh colour), Acidalie (blush 
white—a strong grower), Michel Bonnet (rosy 
peach), and Sir Joseph Paxton (rose). These 
are all very satisfactory garden Roses. A 
dwarfer section of Bourbons is represented by 
Madame Gustave Bonnet (white), Arrnosa (pink), 
Queen (buff rose), and Queen of Bedders (crim 
son). These form dwarf free-blooming little 
bushes, about 2 feet high, or a little over. 

China Roses. —With these can be associated 
the dwarfer China Roses, a class of Roses which 
seem totally unknown in small gardens. The 
flowers are miniature Roses, about 2 inches 
across, beautifully formed, the dark ones rich 
\nd velvety, borne on pretty little bushes of 
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glossy foliage. Archduke Charles, Napoleon, 
Prince Charles, Cramoisie Superieure, Fabvicr, 
and Eugene Beauharnais are a good selection. 
Taller Chinas are Ducher (pure white), Mrs. 
Bosanquet (cream), and what is usually called 
the common China. The China Roses are 
closely allied to our Dog Rose. They are only 
known in their double or garden form. The 
China Rose (Rosa Indica) is a strong growing, 
climbing Rose, with glossy foliage and large 
bright pink flowers, almost scentless, which 
open quickly, and fall to pieces as soon as 
opened ; the wood will not stand frost, but if 
cut down in the autumn it will make rods 4 to 
0 feet high in early summer, which flower 
freely. Its blooming season is too short to 
make it worth growing. The Tea Roses are 
supposed to have sprung from an allied species 
with a tea scent, hardier wood, and darker 
foliage, with a reddish tinge on foliage and 
shoots. This assumed species is named Rosa 
Indica odorata. The common China of the 
catalogues is Rosa Bengalensis, or R. Semper- 
florens, the Bengal or Everllowering Rose. 
This well-known Rose would flower the whole 
year if our climate would allow. It is a very 
useful Rose to have in a garden, as when on 
its own roots it is scarcely ever out of bloom, 
and a cluster of its blooms and buds is always 
pretty in a vase with its own shining leaves and 
a few grasses. 

Tea Rose8 are troublesome to grow in open 
beds in our climate. A few warm days early 
in the season sets them growing, and the tender 
shoots are too often fatally cut off by late frosts. 
With the weak growers I should always feel in¬ 
clined to promote strong growth after mid¬ 
summer, so as to strengthen the root stock, and 
cut the year’s growth down to a few buds at 
the base of the shoots in the spring if the winter 
was not extremely favourable. Grow them, in 
fact, exactly as the hardy Fuchsias are grown. 
A plentiful crop of late summer and autumn 
flowers is then produced on the shoots of the 
year. 

Climbing Roses .—It is to these we must look 
for the most distinctive and beautiful effects in 
garden decoration. It is a mistake to nail Roses 
to walls. The Rose is not naturally a wall 
plant, like the Ivy and Virginia creeper. The 
nature of a climbing Rose is to scramble up 
among stronger plants, supporting itself by its 
hooked thorns; and, although our double 
garden Roses require all the ground to them¬ 
selves, they do not thereby lose their natural 
habits of growth. A trellis, or a group of 
rustic poles, such as young Fir trees, barked 
and deprived of their branches, is the proper 
support for climbing Roses. If wanted to hide 
a wall they should still be grown on a trellis. 
It seems to be to the advantage of climbing 
Roses that the flowering wood at least shall 
grow loosely. Nowhere do they flower so well 
as lying over the cottage porch, or on a low 
roof wdiere they can bask in sunshine. For 
picturesque effect good use can be made of the 
Ayrshire Roses. These are slender-growing, 
rambling Roses, with small semi-double flowers, 
white, pink, or flesh-coloured. They are useful 
for all sorts of positions where wreaths and 
festoons of flowers are wanted, as they will 
scramble over bushes, run up trees, or cover 
banks or heaps of stones. All they require is 
planting in suitable positions, in well-prepared 
rich soil, and then to be left to themselves. 

Evergreen Roses. —Evergreen or Sempervirens 
Roses are rapid climbers, producing great 
clusters and sheets of very double small flowers 
when established a year or two. The colours 
are white and pink. These require no pruning, 
but only an occasional thinning out of the old 
wood. The foliage is plentiful, of a dark glossy 
green, and stands through a mild winter. 
These will quickly cover a trellis, wall, or fence, 
and look well with a group of poles to support 
them, the central shoots growing upright 10 feet 
or so, and the side shoots bending outwards. 
From their close rich foliage thoy make beautiful 
arbours. 

The Mush Rose is an upright grower, with 
strong shoots and semi-double flowers resembling 
Carnations, produced in clusters mostly about 
the tips of the shoots ; the flowers are white. 
The Fringed Musk has serrated petals, and 
Princess de Nassau (straw yellow) and River’s 
Musk (pink and buff) are similar to the type, 
except in colour. These should not be pruned ; 
they look well on a trellis. Madame D’Arblay 


is very similar with smaller flowers more freely 
produced ; it is a stronger grower, producing 
shoots 10 to 12 feet long. It is a hybrid of 
Musk and Sempervirens, and, like the last, 
flowers early. The Garland is a similar hybrid, 
leaning more to the Sempervirens ; it is a very 
strong growing Rose; beat on a trellis. The 
shoots of one year flower profusely the next, 
when all the weak growth should be cut away; 
all the shoots that spring from the one-year old 
wood after blooming is over should be left hang¬ 
ing loose, next year these will be perfect sheets 
of bloom. All strong shoots springing from the 
base of the plant should be trained in, and o§f 
wood cut away to make room for them. The 
blooms of this Rose are small and semi-double, 
opening a pinkish buff, changing to white, and 
dying off pale pink. It is a very showy shrub. 

Noisette Roses are hybrids between the Musk 
Rose and Tea Rose, and are summer and 
autumn bloomers. They fall into three groups- 
Aim<*e Vibert and Caroline Marniesse (with 
white flowers) lean to the Musk in every way; 
the flowers are flattish, in clusters, and freely 
produced. Celine Forestier (yellow), La Biche 
(cream), and Jeanne de Arc (yellowish white), 
are intermediate bet ween the parents. Lamarque, 
Ophirie, Solfaterre, Rove d’Or, Marshal Nit-1, 
and several others, being hybridized again with 
the Teas, are very much more Tea than Musk. 
These Tea Noisettes, however, have mostly 
yellow flowers, and are hardier than mo: 
of the yellow-flowered Teas; they arc afsi# 
strong growers and free-flowering, if not pruned 
but only thinned out. Climbing Teas are most!) 
either hybrids of Tea and Perpetual, or seed¬ 
lings from Gloire de Dijon. Those which are 
not are, as a rule, too tender for outdoor use. 
except in the most favourable climates in the 
south of England and Ireland. Gloire de Dijon 
and Cheshunt Hybrid are the two most useful 
sorts. After these may be planted Belle Lyon- 
naise (yellow), Madame Berard (rose), Madame 
Trifle (salmon), and Reine Marie Henriette (red). 
The best climbing Roses with large flowers are 
summer flowering hybrids. Blairii, number *2, 
is one of the best, colour blush pink. This Rose 
should not be pruned. Other good kinds are; 
Chenedole, Vivid, and Fulgens (crimson). 
Brennus, or Brutus, is a strong crimson Rose 
which will grow near towns. Amongst Hybrid 
Perpetuals Glory of Waltham is a splendid 
crimson Rose which will climb or make a large 
bush as desired. Princess Louise Victoria is a 
very free-flowering flesh pink climber. 

The Boursault Roses are splendid vigorous 
climbers, with the advantage of wood almost 
destitute of thorns, which makes them easily 
handled. They are rapid growers when well 
fed, with fine foliage and plentiful flowers. 
Gracilis (pink) and Amadis (crimson) are the 
two best. 

Fortune's Yellow is a beautiful Rose which 
should be in every garden. It requires plenti¬ 
ful manuring, and a sunny place, where it can 
run up a low wall and scramble at will. Over the 
roof of an outhouse is just the place for it, for it 
is best unpruned. It is very much of a Tea in 
appearance, but stands quite by itself among 
Roses. 

Multiflora Roses are good climbers, but toe 
tender for any but sheltered positions. Russel 
liana is a very free-flowering vigorous Rose- 
which makes a nice bush on its own roots. Its 
flowers are dark crimson, very double, the 
petals so small as to make the flower somewhat 
resemble a French Marigold. Hundreds ot 
flowers are produced in large clusters, each 
flower on a longish stem. This is a good, 
easily-grown representative of the class which 
should be grown as differing so much from other 
Roses. 

Those who wish to progress with the culture 
of Roses as decorative garden plants should make 
upagood border of rich soil in the kitchen garden, 
and plant it with a good selection of Hybrid Per 
petuals, as budded dwarf bushes. Grow the?# 
well without pruning, and make own-mot 
Roses from them by layers and cuttings. 
these are well established transfer them to w* 
borders, lifting each with a good ball of cadi 
about the roots. This will give the own-rwt 
Roses the best chance of doing well, especial!}, 
if they are not pruned until well establish^ 
and growing freely. Every healthy leaf 
to the strength of a plant; and there can be is 
doubt that the merciless pruning to which snc-» 
Roses are subjected as soon they are plant* ! 
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is not conducive to their strength as plants. 
There can be no doubt, with rational treatment, 
most Roses would do best on their own roots. 
There can be only three advantages in budding 
orgrafting plants—weaker, but more floriferous 
growth, stronger growth through stronger 
foster roots, and quickness in producing plants 
of a flowering size. The last is the principal 
advantage in budding Roses, for although 
budded plants may grow best to begin with, 
from the very fact of the sap having to pass 
from old roots through an old hide-bound stem, 
and the natural habit of sending up fresh young 
stems with new roots being prevented, these 
budded plants cannot be so strong and healthy 
six or seven years after planting as plants on 
their own roots. Budded dwarfs are said to 
make roots of their own, but even then there is 
no advantage over own-root plants. I see some 
old standards daily, which make annual shoots 
4 and 5 feet long, but the same Rose makes 
shoots 12 feet long on its own roots. 

The. Bengal Rose is put down in the catalogues 
as a moderate grower, and one usually sees it 
about 4 feet high ; here it grows up to 10 feet 
high without special cultivation, and flowers 
well on a north wall. We cannot say what the 
new Roses are capable of until they have been 
growing some years on their own roots. 

Exhibition Roses. 

One of the best of the recently introduced 
Exhibition Roses is the one shown in our illus¬ 
tration. It is named Alfred K. Williams, after 
its raiser. Its character has now been fully 
proved, and it is a Rose well calculated to sustain 
the reputation of its fortunate raiser, whose name 
i.s associated with such good and well tried Roses 
as Auguste Rigotard, one of the most beautiful 
of the cherry reds ; Duchessede Valloinbrosa, a 
lovely pink, and one wdiich in a dry, hot summer 
is second to none ; Egeria, an improvement in 
m>wth and flower on the l’rinccss Mary of 
T’ambridge. And this reminds me of one still 
older, but one of the best for autumn blooming, 
viz., Madame George Schwartz, a good globular 
Rose of the Victor Verdier type. In growth 
A. K. Williams may be described as being 
between Duke of Wellington and Lord Macaulay. 
It will thus be seen that its growth may be set 
down as moderate. The wood is thorny, the 
spines being what the rosarians call red. The 
form of the flower is perfect, being beautifully 
imbricated and of the brightest carmine red. I 
know of no Rose resembling it in shape except 
the Beauty of Waltham, one of our best English 
productions. N> Rise, omitting Gloire de 
Dijon and La Franee, is more thoroughly per¬ 
petual. It is lovely in early summer, but if 
anything even more floriferous as the season 
iilvances and the colour more beautifully shaded, 
while, a3 the autumn comes on, a more abundant 
flowering Rose could not be named. For ex¬ 
hibition purposes, w'here well grown, it may be 
issociated with Marie Baumann, Alfred 
Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, and others. One 
?reat thing in favour of this Rose is that it 
jrows alike freely on Manetti, seedling Briar, 
xnd standard Briar. No Rose since the intro¬ 
duction of Lord Macaulay and Marshal Niel 
has been so much sought after as this. It is 
qow some five years old, and yet the demand 
for it at present far exceeds the supply. The 
weakly constitution ascribed to it by some may 
therefore arise from its being overworked. When 
in good condition it may truly be said to be a 
star among Roses. 

J. D. 


IMPROVEMENT IN GARDEN DESIGN. 


A few hints as to the lines which improvement 
m the design of gardens should follow may be 
useful to the readers of Gardening. The object 
of all arrangement of the plants grown in a 
garden is to produce a good decorative effect, 
and the only differences that can exist about the 
matter are as to what a good effect really is. 

In all matters requiring thought and study it 
is best to be guided by those who have time to 
devote to thought and study, and to endeavour 
to follow and appreciate the reasons for various 
things. Doing so saves time, and makes the 
labour of the few available for the use of the 
many. 

Now, there is only one class of men who are 
capable of speaking with authority as to good 
or bad arrangements of plant forms—namely, 
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landscape artists ; for they only are sufficiently 
acquainted with all the varied effects of plants 
in all their detail to be able to show' how and 
where any grouping is bad, and how to make it 
better. Others may say this or that pleases or 
displeases them ; but an artist alone can say 
why this or that is beautiful, or the contrary, 
and where a liking of certain things is due to bad 
taste or insufficient education. It should be borne 
in mind that there is an education dow'nwards 
as well as upwards, and that feeling for beauty 
can be gradually lost in the course of generations 
by following false models, and by the continual 
contemplation of ugliness, and indulgence in 
puerile conceits. This can only be corrected by 
constant study of and reference to Nature as 
the only infallible model. Any garden arrange¬ 
ments w’hich an artist could not by any possi¬ 
bility introduce into a picture must be bad, w'ith 
the very worst kind of badness—for it is within 
the power of art, by modifying the light and 
shade of objects, to tone down and hide objec¬ 
tionable forms. Where anything like good 
effect is desired in a garden all those arrange¬ 
ments which have crept in with the bedding 
system must be avoided, as well as many which 
have descended from an older time—terrace 
gardens, geometry, beds cut out on turf, round, 
oval, or in patterns, especially when edged with 
uniform or neat-growing plants, and all dotting 
about of Conifers, round, lumpy evergreens, or 
bunchy plants of any kind on turf. 

A row of regularly planted trees even in the 
distance will spoil the most beautiful landscape 
in the world, and in the same way a few dotted 
shrubs on a lawn, or a circular or oval bed cut 
out on it, will act like the fly in the ointment of 
the apothecary, and ruin the finest garden picture 
that could be made. Almost of equal importance 
in garden effects is the necessity of avoiding all 
sharply defined edges at the meeting of grass and 
shrubbery, and the planting or trimming of 
shrubs which will result in the production of 
rounded banks of foliage, and especially of 
rounded banks and masses of evergreens. 

Evergreens 

should always be introduced singly, or in 
small groups, amongst deciduous trees and 
shrubs. They should be thinned out W’hen 
required, but never trimmed into rounded 
shape. To get a go > effect w’ith them they 
should be allowed to grow freely, so as to form 
lumps and masses of dark foliage of irregular 


such artistic value to a clump of Seotcli Firs 
or Italian Stone Pines. Rogularly-shaped trees 
have no decorative value from an artistic stand¬ 
point, and no artist w'ould ever think of intro¬ 
ducing them into a picture. Another hope¬ 
lessly bad thing in gardens is the treatment of 

Climbing Plants. 

One of the best things to cover a wall with is 
Ivy ; but it is generally very badly managed. 
Ivy should not be planted to cover a w r all 
unless it can be allowed to have its own 
w r ay. It should never be trimmed or trained, 



Wrong way of growing plants. 


but should be allowed to run up to the 
full height of the wall, ami form great 
flowering masses there. If the new scarlet- 
berried sort is at all equal to its native parent, 
Hedera Helix, it will go far to abolish the abuse 
of Ivy, for the Ivy will not flower unless 
allowed to grow' freely and assume its round¬ 
leaved form. The Ivies here are one sheet of 
bloom in the autumn, but they have not been 
touched for many years, and the stems form a 
mat 9 inches thick on the top of the wall, from 
which spring great masses of greenery a yard 
high, and 4 Feet across. Hedera Helix, the 



Right way of growing plants. 


form, scattered here and there amongst the 
delicate tracery of naked branches in winter, or 
the brighter foliage of summer. Few things j 
take off the tameness and artificiality of a small 
garden better than a freely-grow'n Laurel or' 
Holly allowed to stretch up some twenty feet 
or so, and forming a lump of foliage here, and 
a few sprays there, with perhaps an outlying 
patch separated from the rest by a yard of bare 
stem. It is just this irregularity which gives 


pretty little Ivy of the road-sides, is even more 
rampant when allowed to reach the blooming 
stage. One bush of it covers the roof of an out¬ 
house with a solid mass of blooming stems 4 feet 
high from the roof, and bearing thousands of 
clusters of berries. If the scarlet-berried 
variety will grow r anything like that it will 
prove invaluable. Four things, then, should be 
avoided if w T e wish to improve our gardens. 

! Formal beds cut out on turf, formal shrubs 
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dotted on turf, lumpy and child’s toy garden¬ 
shaped Evergreens planted singly or in masses, 
and neatly-trained climbers covering walls or 
fences. 

Of tho permanent features of most small 
gardens, and of many large ones, the only ones 
that can be retained with advantage are the 
shrubberies and the lawn. The whole planting 
and treatment of the shrubbery, however, is 
utterly absurd. This is the more wonderful 
because in many instances the same men who 
do the right thing when they plant a covert for 
game, where ornament is not considered, go 


Wrong way of growing climbers. 

utterly wrong when they plant and grow shrubs 
for ornament. 

A garden shrubbery should be far more 
beautiful, both on the ground and overhead, 
than a woodland copse. But this is scarcely 
ever the case. The first step forward is to 
make the one at least equal in beauty to the 
other. 

To effect this two things are necessary. First, 
plant trees and shrubs which are naked in 
winter almost wholly, with just an evergreen 
bush here and there ; second, prepare the 
ground well in the first instance, plant thinly, 
and never touch the ground afterwards with 
spade, rake, or hoe. Handpick weeds, but 
allow all the withered leaves to lie and rot. 

See what Nature does in the open copse, and 
take a lesson from that as to what she would do 
for us in our garden shrubberies, if allowed. 
I noticed a square yard of soil at the foot of an 
Oak by the edge of a woodland path recently. 
The patch was taken at random. There were 
growing in it, besides many small Grasses, 5 
large tufts of a coarse Grass, 13 Primroses, 5 
wild Strawberries, 3 cIuuids of Dog Violet, a 
countless multitude of wood Anemones, several 
sprays of Ivy, 5 wood Hyacinths, 1 Columbine, 
and 10 Orchids of 3 different species, besides 
the quantum of the Oak tree roots. Would it 
not puzzle our best gardeners, with all their 
skill, to grow such a multitude of healthy plants 
in one yard square of shrubbery border, already 
robbed by the roots of a tree, and in a soil 
barely 18 inches deep, on chalk ? And yet here 
Nature does it, and not in an exceptional way, 
for there arc miles of paths in the same woods 
edged with the same profuse growth of wild 
plants—masses of Orchids, Primroses, Anemones, 
Scillas, Columbines, Cowslips, Violets, Solomon’s 
Seal, Lily of the Valley, and Honeysuckle—and 
the whole secret of cultivation is a good soil, 
which the roots of plants can easily penetrate, 
and a constant supply of leaf mould. The 
trees and shrubs supply this, and give shelter in 
winter and shade in the heat of summer, when 
most of the flowering plants are hidden beneath 
the Bracken. 

Now that is the kind of thing that should be 
arranged for in garden shrubberies. There 
should be no bare earth anywhere, and to get 
that there must be no tidying up of the dead 
leaves and no periodical digging. All the plants 
above-mentioned, and many others, will thrive 


if the same conditions are arranged for them 
in the woods. Why separate the shrubberi 
from the lawn by a belt of starving plants in dry 
earth, when by allowing the turf to run in among 
the shrubs, and through them in little glades, 
planting in the turf such flowers as will grow 
there, and woodland plants in the shrubbery, 
so much better effect could be produced ? It is 
lamentable to notice how garden designers will 
go wrong with the right staring them in the 
face. There is a piece of Victoria Park, on the 
north side of the largest lake, which is a melan¬ 
choly instance of this. The ground and shrub- 
lories have been planned to represent a natural 
effect of woodland fringe to a lake, with undu¬ 
lating grassy glades, but the whole effect is 
ruined by the shrubberies being dug, and the 
turf chopped off on the margin of them, with 
steep edge 6 inches high, and in middle of most 
of the grassy glades is placed a stiff bed of 
lodding plants like a huge penny tart laid out 
to cool. Now the proper treatment of such 
a scene is to follow Nature as closely as 
}X)88ible. Mow the Grass only in the middle 
of the glades where the rabbits would nibble it 
in the wild wood. Avoid everything in the shape 
of beds, but plant Primroses and wood Anemones 
amongst the shrubs ; Cowslips, Daffodils, Snow¬ 
drops, and Colchicums about the fringes of the 
turf. Allow the leaves to lie in autumn and 
winter, and institute deep beds of leaf mould for 
Primulas, Auriculas, Pansies, Anemones, and 
Lilies in the glades amongst the shrubs, and 
experiment with exotic woodland plants, as to 
whether they would stand the London air. Such 
a region in a London park, where you couhl 
imagine the absence of the great city, would be 
worth all the bedding displays in the world. 

In Country Districts 

all that is required is to imitate the arrange¬ 
ment of a natural woodland copse as closely as 
possible, pulling up all objectionable plants, and 
substituting exotics which will grow in the same 
situations. Climbing plants both annual and 
perennial should be allowed to form festoons 
and irregular masses of foliage and flowers. 


Clematis ; these should be allowed to assume 
their natural habit. Where tho position is too 
windy to allow of this treatment other climber? 
should be chosen. With regard to 

Flowering Plants, 

a great multitude of those suitable for our 
climate will grow perfectly well near shrubs and 
trees, provided these are not evergreen, and 
that there is no root disturbance in the shape of 
hoeing, digging, or forking over, or exposure of 
the crowns of the plants by tidying-up of any 
kind in autumn and winter, for many are in¬ 
jured, even if the withered stems are cut off, 
allowing water to accumulate in the hollow 
remains of them, which water becomes rods of 
ice in a hard frost, carrying death into the very 
vitals of the plant. 

Many plants, however, and especially those 
which by constant cultivation under artificial 
conditions have become far removed from their 
natural ancestors, will not thrive under this 
treatment. To bring these into a decorative 
scheme large informal beds must be provided, 
far enough from shrubs and trees to be free from 
the encroachment of their roots. The best 
place for these beds is round the fringes of the 
lawn ; one objection to this plan is that the 
beauty of the flowers cannot be enjoyed from 
the windows of the house. A very valid objec¬ 
tion, but one which can be got over by a different 
arrangement on the various aspects of the 
house. Tho garden of a house of any size 
should always be all round it except on the 
side occupied by the kitchen, &c., and the 
public rooms, having three different aspects, 
may have three distinct treatments. A north 
or east aspect should face a flowery garden, 
because so many plants turn their flowers to 
face the sun ; a south or west aspect may face 
a lawn bordered with trees and shrubs opening 
on a distant prospect, and decorated with 
dwarf plants, and those which flower all round 
indifferently. It is certainly an advantage to 
have early spring and late and winter flower 
ing plants near the house, as during these 
seasons it is not uncommon for the weather to 


Climber growing naturally, and, therefore, graceful and beautiful. 


They should never be trained in any regular or 
unpicturesque way on walls. Where it is neces¬ 
sary to nail them to walls for support, only the 
large branches should be nailed in to support 
the mass of the plant. What is visible should 
be masses of foliage and flowers hanging loosely 
out from the wall. A Noisette Rose, for 
instance, such as Celine Forestier, trained on a 
wall should have all its flowering sprays hanging 
loose. The same with Passion-flower and 


be wholly unsuitable for outdoor enjoyment for 
weeks together. There is much to be said 
against bringing Grass turf anywhere near the 
windows of a house, not on the ground of ap 
pearance but of health. Grass is always damp 
in the night, and with a family in the least sub 
ject to colds I should always recommend broad 
gravel paths and sandy or rockery beds within | 
a good many yards of a house. These nuid 
not, however, interfere in the least with tl^j 
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breadth of effect in a garden, as a rockery need 
not rise more than a few inches above the level 
of the ground. 

A kind oi garden for which a great deal might 
be said would be one without Grass turf as an 
ornamental feature. That is the true old- 
fashioned style, and a very good one it was. 
A description of one laid out about sixty years 
ago may be interesting. The plot of ground 
was about 100 yards from north to south, and 
about 60 yards from east to west, and sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by stone walls 7 feet 
high. Three lines from east to west would 
divide the ground into three equal divi¬ 
sions. The house occupied the centre of the 
north division, leaving room behind for a 
vegetable border, 20 feet wide, with fruit trees 
and Currant trees on the boundary wall. The 
space at each end of the house was occupied by 
trees and shrubs, with a carpet of the woodland 
Grass, Poa nemoralis. This plantation was an 
objectionable feature, as it darkened the rooms 
of the house and bred swarms of flies. In front 
of the house was a narrow border, 3 feet wide, in 
which grew the true old China Rose, which 
flowered but once in a season, the flowers fall¬ 
ing to pieces almost as soon as opened, great 
shrubby Fuchsias which reached nearly to the 
top of the house, and Rosemary. This border 
was edged with Sea Pink or Thrift, and within 
that a line of double Daisies, red, white, and 
Hen and Chickens in mixture. The rest was 
filled with hardy dwarf plants of which I can 
only remember Polyanthuses (pink and deep 
crimson), single Primroses, and Auriculas (purple, 
black, and yellow). Next came a wide gravel 
path ; from this path a border, 14 feet wide, ran 
round the east, west, and south sides, with a 
gravel path between it and the rest of the 
garden. The middle division had an oval lawn 
in the centre with a path round it, and a large 
bed on each side between it and the path which 
bounded the wall borders. These large beds 
had in them one or two Apple trees, three choice 
Hollies in each, a Mock Orange, a Laburnum, 
one or two small-growing Lilacs, and a few 
Rosed : the spaces between these was filled with 
hardy plants. The last division was the kitchen 

f irden, separated from the flowers by a hedge. 

he south wall border was filled with trees 
and shade-loving plants. The east and west 
wall borders, where they faced the flower 
garden, were divided into 7-feet beds by narrow 

g atha. These beds were mostly stocked with 
orists’ flowers—Pinks, Carnations, Primroses, 
Tulips, Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Ranunculi. A 
few beds were filled with annuals and biennials. 
The walls were occupied with fruit trees, and 
the borders, where they faced the kitchen 
garden, were occupied by Raspberries, Straw¬ 
berries, Rhubarb, and salads. The shrubs and 
trees in the two large beds were so arranged as 
to hide the kitchen garden, and most of the 
florists* flower borders, from the windows of the 
house. 

To have no lawn on at least one side of the 
bouse in a small garden, the whole space being 
occupied by flowers, would certainly allow of 
great masses of hardy flowers being planted in 
large beds. 

In a largo garden wide turf walks could be 
laid down, and a narrow walk of hard gravel 
next the beds; the Grass could be allowed to 
grow on the gravel so as to hide its presence, so 
that it would remain only a convenience for 
wheelbarrow traffic. J. D. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11515.—Fowls trespassing.— “ Vexed ” 
wants to know how to keep fowls out of his 
meadow. Let him try the following plan: 
When he, or someone who can run fast, sees the 
hens in the field, get a whip with a good crack¬ 
ing sash cord on, go into the field with it as 
quickly and quietly as possible, between the hens 
and their home, commence cracking the whip 
and run the hens from home, until you have 
changed their ramble of pleasure Into a retreat 
of despair. Repeat this as often as required, 
which will not De often if it is done well.— 
T. A. 

-Unless there are a great many fowls or the meadow 

is a small one they will not do much harm. If they are really 
doing harm you must tell your neighbour that he must 


keep his fowls from going to the meadow, and if hei 
neglects to do so, prosecute him for damages.—J. D. E. 

11517.— Lime for land. —Gas lime does best to mix 
with soda, Ac., and the ordinary quicklime for putting on 
the ground. It is excellent for clay soils. Twenty bushels 
of slackened lime is a good dressing for thirty rods of day 
soil.—J. D. E. 

11522.—Cucumbers rotting off.—If the plants are 
healthy there is no reason why they should not fruit. 
Probably the temperature is not high enough. It ought to 
be about 65* at night. Thin out the shoots and leaves; if 
these are crowded the fruit does not swell well. The bed 
ought to have bottom heat.—J. D. E. 

11518.— Planting out Camellias.— The large plant 
in a 12-inch pot may be planted out at once. The hack 
wall of a cool greenhouse is a good place for it. This is a 
good tim e to plant them out as they have their whole 
season in which to establish themselves. They will do 
well cither in loam or peat, or a mixture of both.—J. D. E. 


O. S.— You may probably get the book from the author, 

Mr. J. Simpson, Wortley Hall Gardens, Sheffield.- J. 

Simkin .—At any good seed warehouse.- F. IT.—Wo 

have already given engravings and exhaustive articles on 
the subject named. No doubt we shall have other articles 

on the subject before long.- Ather stone Pansies.— Very 

well worth growing, but not sufficiently distinct, we think, 

to be worth naming.-W'm. G. U.— The Polyanthus was 

too poor and dried up for us to judge of its merits. 

Names Of plants. —“ Carloir SuleT —Sparmannia 

africana.-IT. 7?. T— Polvgala dalmaisiana.- Kirkly. 

—Lithospermum prostratrum- L. Attenborough. —Rose, 

Catherine Mermet.- Miss B. —Abutiton vitifolium.- 

Mrs. lleid.— 1, Scilla nutans; 2, S. campanulata ; 4, 
Send when in flower; 5, Saxifrnga granulata fl. pi.; 6, 

Veronica gentianoide9.- Mrs. Gray.— Ornithogalum 

umbel latum.- E. M.— Appears to be a species of 

Euonymus. Please send when moro fully developed.- 

E. L. B. S.— Amelanchier Botryapium.- S. M.—l, 

Diplacus glutinoeus; 2, Tropseolum Lobbianum; 8, Not a 
Cypenis but a species of Luzula; 4, Agathsea ccelestis. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.— AU communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely xoritten on one 
side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to business to the Publisher. The name and 
address of the sender is required, in addition to any noro 
de plume to be used in the paper. Ansioers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening yoinq to press a considerable time before the day 
of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and com¬ 
munications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

Naming plants. —Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when pood 
specimens are sent. We do not u ndertake to name varieties 
of florists’ flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, 
as these can only be correctly named by a specialist who 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any communica¬ 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should always 
accompany the parcel. 

11574. — Cucumbers not swelling.—I have a 
Cucumber house containing a dozen plants, which grew well 
till about a fortnight ago and produced nice Cucumbers, 
hut since then the young fruit have turned yellow and died 
off. I keep the house at a temperature of 70° to 80°. I 
should be glad if some reader would give me a little infor¬ 
mation as to the cause of the Cucumbers not coining for¬ 
ward.—G. P. 

11575.—Clematis dying off.— What is the cause of 
this possiflora cerulea dying f I observed a brown patch 
in the wood only a fow dayB ago, but then all the young 
growth beyond it was right. All is plump and unbruisea. 
I have had our large plant of Clematis lanuginosa, that died 
Off in the same manner down to the shank, alter good- 
sized buds had been formed; and a large branch of C. M. 
Van Heritte, some 10 feet long also, in neither of which 
cases could I find a cause. All in an unheated glasshouse. 
-J. C. 

11570.—Piccalilly.— Will some reader oblige mo with a 
recipe for making the above. I understand preparing 
vegetables for pickling, but do not know the ingredients 
and quantities for making Piccalilly. I have hitherto 
bought, but find the quality varies much even by the same 
maker ; further, I note that some of the vegetables used 
have a suspicious green colour, particularly the onions.— 
Omega. 

11677.—Violets.—Will somo person kindly give a few 
hints as to forming a Violet bed. I have a number of roots 
in the garden and have selected the best place to transfer 
them to. What is the best time to remove them and how- 
should I treat them in order that I may have a good bed 
next spring?— Watford. 

11578.— Belladonna Lilies. —Will someone be so 
good as to give some hints as to how to flower Belladonna 
LIHes. I know of three ladies who cannot succeed in doing 
so. Outdoors they multiply—under glass thev dwindle. 
Can they be flowered outdoors iu limestone sou with clay 
subsoil, and if so what situation ?— Gertrude. 

11579. — Anemones from seed. — Would Mr. c. 
Wolly Dod (Llandudno) kindly say where the seed of 
Anemone rlvularls may be procured, and if A. Robinsoniana 
can be had from seed, and if so, where sold ?—A Loiter of 
Anemones. 

11530.— Propagating the Mezereon.— Will any¬ 
one t-ell me how to strike cuttings of the pink Mezereon, 
and what time is the best to do so ?— Gertrude. 

11581.— AgapanthUS.—Should these plants when put 
out o< doors for blooming bo placed in pans of water?— 
F. C. 

11682.—Lightning Wood.—I have found in woods 
bits of green sticks lyingon the ground. In some counties 
they call it “Lightning Wood,” and is supposed to be por¬ 
tions of trees which have been struck by lightning, is it 


so ? or is it a fungus growing on the wood, as it is coloured 
through?—R. F. 8., 

11683.— Petunias.— A collector of Petunias would like 
the names of any new, large, remarkable Petunias (has all 
Carter’s best). Also of the largest, handsomest Fuchsias, 
with double white and double dark corollas, and names 
of handsome, showy plant for cool greenhouse (not 
geraniums).— Petuniab. 

11584.— Flowers turning pale.— Having a place in 
Anglesea, N. Wales, with slaty soil, I find all dark-coloured 
Roses und other flowers, red or blue, turn quickly to a pule 
pink, weak and washy. What is the reason ? and can a 
remedy, chemical or otherwise, be applied ?—B. S. 

11586.— Growing Fritillarias.—What is the best 
method of growing Fritill&ria meleagr s ? I have bulbs of 
Recurva, Tristis, Liliacea, Thunbergi, and others. They 
are in a west border, each in a sunk pot, as some of the 
bulbs arc very small, and might easilv be lost; but they 
seem delicate and have flowered poorl v. The soil is good.— 
Vicar. 

11680.—Waste paper as manure.—I have heard 
that waste (printed) paper has some quality useful in a 
manure heap, and shall be glad to know if such be the 
case.—S ubscriber. 

11587.— Black mould on seed pan 9 .— Could any¬ 
one *ive me information as to the cause of black mould 
forming on the surface of seed pans? The compost is w»ll 
decayed manure, sand, and loam well sifted. Last year I 
used an addition of leaf-mould and peat; but, thinking it 
might be the cause of the mould, I left It aside this year. 

I have lost several boxes of seed through it. The more 
carefully the compost is prepared the worse the mould 
seems. Nothing can grow through it, as it forms a black 
hairy, sticky surface. Any information will greatly oblige 
—An Anxious Inquirer. 

11538.— Sea Shells.—Can anyone tell me what is the 
best thing to remove the crust from shells, and how to 
polish them ?—A Constant Reader. 

11589.—Cutting pebbles.— Can anyone tell me the 
proper way of cuttingpebbles and where I may procure the 
necessary tools ?— A Constant Reader. 

11690. — Hardy Palms.—Will some correspondent 
kindly tell me the best method of keeping hardy Palms 
healthy and preventing decay at the end of the leaves? 
Any information will oblige—Runners. 

11591.—Liquid manure.— The only liquid manure I 
can get is of a very simple kind, viz., fresh horse droppings 
which stand in water for twenty-four hours. Isthismlxture 
—a dark brown—suitable for Roses, Chrysanthemums, and 
Dahlias ?— Roatii. 

11592.— Propagating Genistas. — I saw a question 
asked Borne time since, now to propagate Genis tas . Not 
having seen any answer I shall be glad to know if it can be 
done and how ?— Snowdon. 

11593.— Water Melons. —Can any reader who has 
grown Water Melons give me any advice how to grow them? 
Will they grow in the open like Pumpkins ? Do they re¬ 
quire glass ? I have a greenhouse 18 feet by 9 feet which | 
make no use of in summer, with heat if required. Which 
would be my safest plan to get a good crop ?— Cantab, 

11594.—Cleaning flower pots.— How can I keep 
flower pots to a greenhouse from becoming green. Is there 
anything that the pots can be washed in which will pre¬ 
vent it?— Manchester. 

11595.—Chrysanthemums in pots.—I have two 
pots of Yellow Pompone Chrysanthemums, very healthy 
full of shoots about 8 inches high. How can I grow them 
so as to take them indoors when in flower? Last year as 
soon as taken in they dried up and became quite unsightly, 

though watered and attended to. I have no greenhouse._ 

Roatii. 

11596.—Indian bulbs and Orchids.— Will anyone 
kindly tell me the best way to pack Indian bulbs to send 
to England ? Also, how should Indian Orchids be grown, 
what heat do they require, Ac. ? If someone will rive me 
information on this subject I shall be much obliged.— 
Yellow Pansy. 

11697.— Crown Imperials not blooming.— What 
is the reason my Crown Imperials did not flower this year? 
They came up but not very strong, like offshoots from the 
bulbs that flowered last year. The new bulbs planted last 
year flowered all right. Should they be lifted after 
flowering?—R. F. C. 

11598. — Plants feding in conservatory. — I 
should be glad to get a suggestion for the management of 
my conservatory. We cannot get flowers to grow in it, or 
even to continue in health for more than six or seven days; 
the leaves drop, and the flowers fade. We thought the 
roots were too dry, and we put the pots on ashes and 
then on cocoanut fibre, but without satisfactory result; 
we gave more top ventilation, as well as bottom—still the 
same. The plants are brought from a glasshouse where 
the heat is but moderate, and only last aoout a week. The 
aspect is south, a thick blind shields from too hot Bun ; 
there is very little gas used in the drawing-room, to which 
the conservatory is attached when the door is shut.— An 
Old Rrader. 


POULTRY. 

POULTRY NOTES FOR JUNE. 

At last we are favoured with prolonged sun¬ 
shine. There is nothing which tends to retard 
the growth of chickens more than cold, .dry 
weather. The chickens should be all hatched 
now, although it may be advisable to still set a 
hen or two, to get them to moult properly -and 
quickly. This is necessary with old hens kept 
for exhibition, otherwise they will moult very 
late and very irregularly, and not be fit for the 
show-pen till the exhibition season is over, 
which extends from September to January 
inclusive. Hens of the incubating breeds should 
be allowed to bring forth at least one brood 
every year, as it tends to keep them in good 
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Rhubarb souffle. —Take what Rhubarb 
you want, and cook according to the above 
directions. Place a border of puff paste round 
a small flat dish or ashet, and bake in the oven. 
When done, put the pieces of cooked Rhubarb on 
the dish within the paste border. Beat up the 
whites of six fresh eggs on two dinner plates 
quite stiff. Put both together, and mix 
in 6 ounces of the finest pounded sugar, with 
a flat bladed or pallet knife. Spread it gently 
on the top of the fruit, within the paste border, 
heaping it up high in the centre. Sift a little 
more sugar on the top, and put in the oven until 
it becomes a pale golden colour or light brown. 
When done, take a salt-spoon and put little 
heaps of red Currant jelly on the top. 

Liconia cake. —Take a pound of flour, 
half a pound of stoned raisins, a small tea¬ 
spoonful (a quarter of an ounce) of carbonate of 
soda, and mix all thoroughly together. Put 
half a pound of sugar into a basin with four 
fresh eggs, and with a wire whisk beat up for 
twenty minutes ; melt half a pound of butter in 
half a pint of sweet milk, and mix gently with 
the eggs; dredge in the flour, stirring all the 
time, then add twelve drops of essence of Lemon. 
Stir the mixture, and pour into a cake-hoop 
that has been previously lined with buttered 
paper ; smooth it on the top with a knife, and 
bake about two hours in a moderately heated 
oven. Put a piece of paper on the top to prevent 
it taking on too much colour. 

Albert cakes (superior).— Put six fresh 
eggs into a deep basin with 6 ounces of pounded 
sugar, and with a wire switch whisa up for 
half an hour ; have a half-pound of flour toasted 
and sifted ; mix with a quarter-pound pf picked 
sultana raisins ; add the flour and raisins to the 
eggs, stirring very gently, and pour the mix¬ 
ture into a flat square tin, that has been pre¬ 
viously lined with buttered paper. Bak 
quick oven twenty minutes. Less time m 
should the oven be very hot. When done, 
turn out of the tin and cut into squares. 


gives this dish a much nicer appearance. 


souk is cold, mix together and pour into a cus- 


reach but half way up the mould. 


Gleaning wash-leather. • 


hours. 


again, it is tl 
ing in the leatl 

particles, and--- - 

the rinsing, it is wrung out in a coarse hand- 
towel and dried quickly. It is then pulled ir 
every direction and well brushed, after which ii 
is softer and better than most wash-leather 
when first bought. If rough leather is used to 
finish highly-polished surfaces, it will often lie 
observed that the surface is scratched or injured. 
This is caused by particles of dust and even 
grains of hard rouge that were left in the 
leather. As soon as they are removed with a 
clean brush and rouge, a perfectly bright and 
beautiful finish can be obtained. 


T B. BROWN & CO., 90, Cannon Street, j 

U • London. 1 

*KTEW PRICE LIST for 1884 of IRON FENC- 

lv ING, Bar and Wire Fencing, Iron and Steel Fencing 
Wire, Barb Fencing Wire, Ac. j 

AALVANISED WIRE NETTING. — Cham- 

L-» pion Prize, three Gold Medals. 

AALVANISED IRON ROOFING SHEETS, j 

LX f or farm and other buildings. 1 

AALVANISED POULTRY' FENCES, Pea } 

LX and Seed Guards, Pea Trellis, Wire Trellis for training ] 
plants. Wire Lattice for Windows. Skylights, Ac. 11 

A.ARDEN ROLLERS, Liquid Manure Pumps, 

LX Garden Engines, Swing Water Carriers, Galvanised 1 
Cisterns, Ac. ] 

PEST BLACK VARNISH, for coating 

kJ ironwork; la 3d. per gallon, in 18 and 36 gallon casks, ■ 
carriage paid. No charge for casks. 1 

■pVERY article guaranteed to be satisfactory ; . 

Jst 

and if not approved of may be returned unconditionally. 

T B. BROWN aud CO., 90, Cannon Street, j 

t London, E.C. ] 

JOHN FAIREY", Florist, &c., Old Road, 

v Gravesend, offers bedding Geraniums, strong plants, best . 
sorts (his selection), fifty, 5s. 6d.; hundred, 10a. Lobelia, ! 
leading sorts, from cuttings, fifty, 4e.; hundred, 7s. Pyre¬ 
thrum, fifty, 2s. 6d.; hundred, 4s. Giant Musk, three^la.^ 1 

TWTARVEL.—The new violet-scented seedling 1 

■l*L Pansy, continual bloomer, hardy and good bedder, great i 
novelty, 6<L each, or not less than one dozen, 5s. 6d.—The 1 
Norfolk Chronicle, in report of Norfolk and Norwich Horti¬ 
cultural Show, June, 1883, says: “ Mr. Rowland, of St. 
Clements Hill, showed a basket of violet-scented seedling 
Pansies (purple) which perfumed the whole tent, and ought to ] 
prove a little fortune to the lucky cultivator.”—H. ROW¬ 
LAND, Clarence Nurseries, St. Clements Hill, New Catton, 
Norwich. 

A.ERANIUMS, pink, bronze, variegates, and ! 
LX scarlets, 2s. dozen; Calceolarias, 2s. dozen: Stocks and , 
Asters, 50 for la, post free. — H. ROWLAND, Clarence 
Nurseries, New Catton, Norwich. 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER, carriage paid. : 

O Ageratums, Iresines, and Petunias, all 3s. 6d. per 100; 
German Asters and Ten-week Stocks, la 6d. per 100; Golden 
Pyrethrum, Perilla, Cineraria mnritima, double Tagetes, 
Marigolds, and Everlastings, all Is. per 100; Lobelia (best 
blue) from cuttings, and Geum coccineum, 2s. 6d. per 100; 
Chrysanthemums, Geraniums, Cineraria (good strain), la 
per doz.; dwarf Sunflowers, and single Dahlias, all Is. per 
i doz.; tuberous Bogonias, very good plants, 2a 6d. per doz. 

All good rooted plants, carriage paid.—JOHN NORFOLK, 

, Gardener at Wilburton Manor, Ely, Combs. [1020 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER of good, sturdy, 

' D autumn-struck Plants, from single pota Geraniums, 

* bronze, silvers, scarlets, whites, and other choice varieties. 
l Mixed single Dahlias, strong plants; Fuchsias, Ac. 100 of the 
above, free, 6s. 6d.—H. LOADER, Florist, 27, Kenthouse 
Road, Sydenham. 

1 ARTICLED PUPIL.—Mr. T. HAWKINS, 

F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath Nurseries, Uxbridge, and 

L Marsh Farm, Denham, Bucks, has a vacancy for a young 
gentleman desirous of being well grounded in the various 
branches of these professions.—Terms 3 years. Premium 
> moderate. Trial allowed. 

PANSIES, Show and Fancy.—Finest exhibi- 

-L tion sorts from 4s. per dozen. Pinks, finest laced flowers, 
4 b. per dozen. Catalogue free. Testimonial from Wm. 
Walters, Esq., Burton-on-Trent, dated 3rd May, 1884 “ The 
Pansies came to hand quite safely, and in excellent order, 
after so long a journey, thanks to your careful packing and 
the marvellous quickness of transit by the parcels poet. In 
fact, the plants were as fresh in every way as if only just 
lifted. Thanks for your liberal selection, and the good pro¬ 
portion of new varieties.”—W m. PAUL and SON, Florists, 
Paisley, N.B. 

U EXTHEODORE, DOUBLE POLYANTHUS, 

•lu 30 b. ; strong blooming Auriculas, 30s.; Primrose-flowered 
Polyanthus, various colours, strong plants, 10s. ; double white 
Feverfew, Foxgloves, Marjoram, Mimulus, Pansies, and Wall¬ 
flowers, strong plants, separately ormixed, 5s., all per hundred, 
fc -H. BOOTHBY, South Lincolnshire. 

PANSIES, PANSIES, PANSIES ! Show or 

Fancy varieties. Correctly named, strong plants, 2s. 3d. 

1 per dozen : box of blooms 3d. Bedding varieties, yellow or 

1 blue. Is. dozen, 6s. 100, free.-W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, 

| Florists, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

T7I0LAS.—Best bedding plant grown, blooms 

* all the year round, splendid plants, blue, purple, or 
> mauve, lOd. dozen, 4s. 100, post free, extra for carnage.— 

[ W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswinford, Stourbridge. 

’ A LOVE CARNATIONS (old).—Double purple, 

v grand plants, 3 for Is.; 3s. dozen. Pentstemons, named, 

[ 6 for 2s. Pnloxes, herbaceous, best named varieties, Is. 6d. 
i dozen, free. — W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, Oldswinford, 

*■ Stourbridge. 

l A.ERANIUMS (pot culture).— 6 double and 6 
c LX gingie varieties for 3s. Double Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 3 
* distinct colours, one of each. Is. 3d. Chrysanthemums, 
named. Is. 6d. dozen. Golden Feather Pyrethrum, 2s. per 
' 100, free.—W. A F. WHEELWRIGHT, Florists, Oldswinford, 

1 Stourbridge. 
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SINGLE DAHLIA8, CUMBERS, 

GREENHOUSE, BEDDING, AND 
WINDOW PLANTS, &c., <fco. 

i rge plants for immediate planting, mostly out of single 
s. Carriage free. Packing guaranteed. No oraer 
under Is. 6d. Send halfpenny stamp for List. 


such as White Queen, Mauve Queen, White Star, Midget, 
ragon, Orangeman, Negress, Painted Lady, Pantaloon, 
lion Jack, Harlequin, and about 100 others. 6 varieties, 
; 12, 3s. 6d.; 24, 6s. 6d.; 36, 9s. All separately named. 


' (white Cactus), Glare of Garden, and Zimapani (the black 


Lab (violet), Japanese Honeysuckle, beautiful reticulated 
~ ra ccerulea, blue, and Mandevilla suaveolens, 


s, Passiflora o 
Cul whit e flower , the fo ur, 2s. 


CA AAA DAHLIAS.—Catalogues on appli- 
JUjVJUVJ cation.—KELWAY and SON, Langport, 
Somersetshi re.______ 

pYRETHRUMS, Double and Single.—Now is 

I the time to jflant. Catalogues gratis and post free.— 


KELWAY and 


Laugport, Somersetshire. 


handsome Bouvardia-like flowers, deliciously scented, 
r Is. 6d. Acacias, beautiful fern-Uke foliage, 4 for la 6d. 
lyhocks, “ Chafers," good plants, 6 for 2s. 6d.; 4s. 6d. dozen. 
_.. ethrum, single, all colours mixed, 2s. 6d. dozen. 
Pyrethrum, French hybrids, double and single, mixed, 3s. doz. 


I plants; blue 


i: white, blue. 
Marguerites, 3 


for Is. 6d. ; Tradescantlas, 


.way’s Excelsior, large 
TER, Idle, Bradford. 


"KTOTICE .—In ordering plants, seeds, or other 

■tv goods from these j>agen, or i» making enquiries, please 
mention that the advertisement was in “ Gardening; ” by so 
doing you wit probably help yourself and iw too. Our desire 
is only to publish the advertisements of trustworthy houses. 


AREENHOUSE PLANTS, 12 for 3s. 6d., in- 

LX eluding Daubentonias, Cytisus, Genistas, Kennedyas, Ac. 


UMPEROR PETUNIAS, “ Carter’s.”—The 

■LI finest yet seen. Danish Flag, White Pearl, Duchess of 


Cineraria raaritimo. Lobelia, Is. 6d. per dozen. Asters, 
uffauts, Victoria and Chrysanthemum flowered, Stocks, Afri- 
i, French, Cape, and Meteor Marigolds, 25, Is.; 100, 2s. 6d. 
f selection from above, to include single Dahlias, 50, 2s. 6d. ; 
>, 5s.; 300,11s.; PentstemonB, 2s. 6d. doz.; Perennial Asters, 
6d.; Centaurea candidissima compacta, 2s. 6d.; Chrysan- 
utmms, 2s. pe r dozen.—J. 8YLVE8TER , Idle, Bradford. 

fASTURTIUMS, or bedding Tropceolums.— 

I King of Tom Thumbs, dark foliage, intense scarlet flowers. 
Is.; 100,3s. 6d. Empress of India, King Theodore, Pearl, Ac., 


A STERS, Betteridge’8 Prize Exhibition 

varieties—24, in 12 sorts. 2 b. : 48, in 24 sorts, 3s. 6d.; all 


e bedding plant, substitute for Calcco- 
X). 5s._ 


UINEST BEDDING PLANT of the season.- 

-L New Dwarf Nasturtium, Empress of India, more coi 


[X SPLENDID VARIETIES Dwarf Nastur¬ 
tiums, invaluable for bedding, grow anywhere, and bloom 
spite of rain or drought, aud make splendid display of 
our—King Scarlet, Palace Gem Cream, Theodore Black, 
stted King, Ruby K. (lovely Rose), Golden King, Yellow, 
plants, in six kinds. Is. 9d.; 50, 2s. 9d.; 100, 5s., free.— 


OW READY, PLANTS FOR EXHIBI¬ 
TION OR BEDDING, safely packed, post free. Single 
dias, 20 newest varieties, mixed; Verbenas, choicest 
rids, all colours—both, 15, Is. 3d.; 50, 3s. 6d. Exhibition 
;ks, lg. fl. extra, 50, 2s. 3d. ; 100, 3 b. 6d. Yellow Mimulus, 
ly bedding plant, very effective, 20, la. 3d.; 50, 2s. 6d. 
get-me-Nots for summer display, 25, Is. 3d.; 3s. 6d. 100. 
Tel of Peru, handsome perennial, both in flower and 
Age, 7, Is. 3d.; Is. 9d. dozen. Honesty, purple and white, 
awed by ornamental silver seed vessels, useful for deco¬ 
ons, 15, Is. 3d. Giant Russian Sunflowers, immense 


A GRAND NEW FUCHSIAS, all of 1882 

and 1883, for 3s.; older, 2s. Pearson, new Geraniums, 
i.; cuttings, half. Price list free.-JOHN HARRISON. 
Derwent Street, Belper, Derbyshire. _ (1022 


UMPING and WATERING.—Nothing so 

useful for this purpose as second-hand Fire Engines. A 
setion in stock. — State requirements to MERRY- 


A REENHOUSES FOR EVERYBODY. — 

LI Greenhouses from 70s., complete. Tenant’s fixtures 
Save 70 per cent Illustrated Catalogue free. — WEST 
RIDING HORTICULTURAL WORKS, Leeds Road, Wind 
hill, Yorkshire. __[101K 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — The vols. 

LX contain the largest amount of purely practical and 
sound information on general gardening in every branch ever 
printed in one periodical. The best work of reference for all 
amateurs and gardeners. Price 6b. 6d. each, of all newsagents 
and booksellers, or from the publishing office, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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R. W. BEEDELL. 

STRONG ROOTED CUTTINGS * PLANTS 

NOW READY, 

POST FREE, OVER Is. 

Catalogues free o?i application. 

B. ( 1 . 

i 6 seeds Telegraph Cucumber (Beedell's noted strain) ..10 
\2 Fuchsias, single and double (per 100, 6 s.) .. ,.16 

>12 Aguratums, dwarf blue .13 

b 2 Musk Harrisoni. 0 9 

12 new Coleus, 1883 and 1884.4 0 

12 older „ .. 8 0 

12 Geraniums, best named .3 0 

13 ,, West Brighton Gem.4 0 

12 Heliotrope, light and dark.16 

12 Meseiubryanthemuw (per 100, 6 s.) 10 

12 White Lobelias.16 

12 Iresines, any sort per 100, 7s.).10 

12 Dahlias, single, pot roots ,, 20 s.).4 0 

12 „ double „ i „ 80s.).4 0 

12 Chrysanthemums .. i „ 6 s.).9 0 

\2 Verbenas, mixed colours i ,, 6 s.). 10 

12 Altcmanthera Amoena „ 6 s.).10 

12 Dwarf Yellow Marigolds „ 3s.).0 6 

12 Asters, any kind .. ,, 3s. 6 d.). 0 6 

12 Ten-Week Stocks .. ,, 3s. 6 d.).0 6 

12 Myrtles, sweet-scented . 6 0 

12 Best Tuberous Begonias. 6 0 

12 Zinnia elegans.10 

6 Carnations, beat named .3 0 

6 New doublo Petunias.3 6 

6 Abutilons .3 0 

6 Iry-lcaf Geraniums.3 0 

4 Lemon Verbenas J. 10 

4 Maiden-hair Ferns.10 

4 Tropicoluru Ball of Fire .10 

3 Double Petunias, white, purple, and pink .. ..10 

2 Alpine Edelweiss .10 

1 Nicotiaua aftmss .10 

Any kiud of Seed still supplied. 

THE NURSERIES, WELLINGTON, 

AN D AT 7 4. NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY. 

A BEAUTIFUL ROCK GARDEN for 29.6o. 

For 23. 6 d. we will forward to any address, p Ht free, 25 beau¬ 
tiful varieties of Alpine plants, all named, including the be 3 t 
and rarest varieties <>f Sedums. Saxifrages, Seiuporvlvums, 
Ac - JOSEPH ROBSON & SON, Nurserymen. Hexham. 


ENGLISH FLOWER CARDEN. 

With an Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. 

With over 1,200 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15a. 


IVANHOE BOILER 


PUBLIC OPINION of HOOPER’S 

J- "GARDENING GUIDE.”—“ An unfailing source of 
information and delight."— 8 . Newport, Belvedere. "The 
best book for the money I ever saw."—R. Dixon, Birmingham. 
"A Bound, practical, handy book .’’—The Graphic "A 
welcome addition to the literature of the garden."— if'.min/ 
P'‘A. "A good and convenient book of reference all the 
year round .”—The Queen. "With Buch a book at command 
the amateur horticulturiat needs but little further help."— 
Gardeners' Magazine. This work (which may claim to be 
the cheapest book nublished) contains over 600 Illustrations, 
treats of flowers. Vegetables, and fruit, and is well bound in 
cloth as a library book. It is not a catalogue, but a standard 
work. Price 2s 6 d.; post-free 2 a. lid , of all booksellers; or 

HO O PER and CO.. Covent . Garden. London, W.O. _ 

Price Sixpence each. . 

VEGETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLESS 
* PLANTS, by N. Danvers; Illustrated Natural History, 
written in language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
child who can read; HUGHES’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
NUMEROUS DIAGRAMS ; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN, 
WITH MAP OF WORLD, 3s. 6 d. -Philip* Son, Publisher?, 
32. Fleet S t., E.C.. a n d Live rpool. 

THE STANDARD BOOK ON GARDENING. 

In 1 vol. large Svo, cloth, price 35s. 

T HE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT, 

Practical and Scientific. 

By ROBERT THOMPSON, 

Of tho Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Oh Is wick. 

A New Edition, Revised and Greatly Extended. 

By THOMAS MOORE. F.L. 8 ., 

Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 

ASSISTED BY 

EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured Plates. 
"The beat book on general practical horticulture In the 
English language.”— Gardeners' Chronicle. 

London: BLACK I E and SO V . 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 

Wolff's Indelible GARDEN PENCILS. 

BLACK, BSD, AND BLUB. 

The writing will withstand the action of air. rain, &c. Price 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stamps. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of all Seedsmen, and 
of the Manufacturers, E. WOLFF k SON, 55, Great Queen 
Street, London. W.O. _ 

The Grateful Blessings and Heartfelt 
Thanks 

AF thousands of former sufferers who have 

v been painlessly cured of CORNS, BUNIONS, and 
WARTS, are weekly received by the proprietor of 

White's “NEW CORN CURE." 

Send 8 stamps for sample case of this article, that politic Ay 
never fails, to P. WHITE, Chemist, 1 , New Road, London, E , 
Or ask your Chemist to obtain it for you. You will never 
_ _ regre t hav ing done ho. 

CIEED PANS.—12 Strong Zinc Pans, 9 by 6 by 3, 

^ 5s. fid. Carriage paid to any address. Everlasting wear. 
-TIP P KI TS and CO.. As t o u. Birmingham. _ 

TIN POSTAL BOXES ! BOXES l! BOXES l7l 

J- —Send for sample dozen, 6 by 3 by 2, free ) 3 parcels Dost. 
9 s.-TIP PE TTS and CO.. Aston, B ir mingham 

ILLU8TRATION8 IN GARDENING. 

THE Finest Blocks and Landscapes, Is. per 

■7 square inch; general collection, 9d. per square inch, 
with reduction of 10 percent, on orders not less in value than 
■610.—THE PUBLISHER. Office, 37, Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden. L ondon, W.C. 

"PARM AND HOME.—A Weekly Illustrated 

~ . Jour 2£, l 1 of Agriculture in all its branches-fitock. Dairy, 
Pasture, Tillage, Homestead, 8 hecn. Fruit, Pigs, Poultry, 
Horses, Hops, Market Gardening, Implements, Machinery, 
Notes and New* Market*. Correspondence. Housekeeping 
Price One Penny. All Newsagents and tit the Railway Book¬ 
stalls. bpecimen copy W ^st J kl. in stanilw. -Office; 37 
Southampton Street, Htf.uid, London. Wjfl* I ~% 
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THE ENGLISH FLO WEE GARDEN; 
ITS STYLE AND POSITION. By William 
Robinson, Founder of Gardening Illustrated. 

"This book is the best on the subject that has yet been 
produced. "—Journal of Horticulture. 

" This is by far the best book on the flower garden that has 
ever been published. "—English Country Gentleman. 

"The most important and instructive addition which has 
been made for many years to the florist's library.”— Guardian. 

" This work of Mr. Robinson may be considered as the finest 
and most complete of its kind that has ever appeared in the 
English language.”— Court Journal. 

"A valuable and elaborate work .... embraces a variety 
of subjects, and contains a vast amount of most useful in¬ 
formation.it must occupya very prominent position in 

current literature.”— Christ ion World. 

"There are thus considerably more than a thousand little 
pictures in this book, which odd not a little to its value as a 
work of reference and a serious guide to horticulture, besides 
greatly increasing its elegance as an ornamental volume."— 
Week‘y Desjiatch. 

"This comprehensive book .... will, of course, be of 
most utility to ljersons who have large gardens; but those 
lovers of gardening who have more restricted opportunities 
to^proflt by it will also find it interesting and valuable."— 

" A volume abounding in most valuable information con¬ 
veniently arranged, anil the numerous illustrations which 
enliven its pages enhance the value of the work. Mr. Robinson 
was well qualified for the completion of such a took, and the 
verdict of the thoughtful reader must bo that he has done 
his work well."— Literary World. 

“As far as wo are able to see the information imparted 

is complete and accurate.We trust that this excellent 

book, which is a rich mine of information and contaius the 
teaching of long experience, may do a great deal to help 
English gardeners to improve themselves yet further in the 
exercise of an art which they have practised so successfully.’' 
—L oyd's Week y. 

" Thoroughly adapted to tho wants of, and easily understand¬ 
able by the veriest umateur, it should prove an invaluable aid 
to everyone interested in the culture of flowers, and find 
a place on the book-Bhelves of every gardener, experienced or 

otherwise. In short, it seems to supply a want that has 

for some time been most keenly felt, and armed with it the 
merest tyro can boldly attempt gardening."— Ltxntl atut Water. 

" The general object of this book, we are told, is to show by 
what arrangements and with what materials gardens, 
whether large or small, may be most effectually made to afford 
rational and lasting pleasure to those who frequent them. 
In the celebration of Nature’s triumph on her restoration to 
power in English gardens Mr. Robinson deserves to hold a 
conspicuous place; for no one has done more than he both 
to make and to meet the demand for it ."—Gardeners 
Chronicle. 

"Mr. Robinson is an uncompromising revolutionist. 
By founding journals and writing books be has done a vast 
deal to widen men’s views on all matters relating to gardens 
and gardening; and his dicta are based upon a notable union 
of common sense and sound taste. This volume may be 
described as the text-book of his principles and practice, and 
a very exhaustive and instructive text-book it is. With the 
leading features of Mr. Robin on’s previous works-such, for 
example, as the admirable ‘Wild Garden’—it embraces an 
inestimable mass of information, arranged in dictionary form 
and set forth with remarkable clearness and completeness." 
—St. James's Gazette. 

" It is one of the most generally useful books on horticulture 
ever published, and to everyone possessing a garden, whether 
cultivating it as an amateur or engaging others to cultivate 
it for him, the work may be recommended as containing an 
immense store of information how to develop to the utmost 
the flower garden's resources, and render it in the highest 
degree pleasing and gratifying. Anyone who succeeds in 
following the directions given in the work will certainly itoeses? 
a most artistic garden, and no one will read through the 
introduction to thiB volume without, at any rate, having a 
much more vivid idea of what effect he seeks when laying out 
hia garden. "—Dundee Adcertiser. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 

And All Booksellers. 



AND HEATING APPARATUS. 


WILL BE EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL HORTI¬ 
CULTURAL EXHIBITION, OLD TRAFFORD, 
MANCHESTER, May 30th to June 6th, 1884. 

The best Boiler ever introduced for Small 
Houses. 

It Is of wrought iron. Builds into walls of Greeoboeu. 

It will hold fuel to go from 14 to 24 hours without attention, 
and not boil the water, in 12 ft. of 4 in. pipe. 

Send for Prices and recent Tes t i m onials to the Makes, 

Robert Jenkins & Go., 

ROTBEBRBAM, 

Or may be bad from all Ironmonger* and 
Hot Water Engineers. 

REYNOLDS & CO.’S 

WIR E WBTTIWe 



REDUCED I’tilCDa, APRIL, 1*84. 

2-in Mesh, No. 19., 12 in. wide, 30 per roll of 50 vd*. 
1* „ 12 „ 6/9 

I „ 12 8/3 „ 

Other widths at proportionate prices. 

Suitable for Cbloken Buns, Poultry Bn closures, 
Babbit Warrens, Lawn Tennis Courts, &o.,<Sc, 

REYNOLDS’ 

galvanised Wire Strawberiy Supporters, 



Second Edition, with 350 Illustrations, 8v©» 18s. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, 

COK8IDKRBD IN RELATION TO THB WANTS OF OTlIKR 

Cities and of Public and Privatb Gardbss ; being 
Notes made in Paris Gardens. By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

“ For a long time we have not read a more instructive 
and interesting book than this,"— The Times. 

Works by the same Author. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR¬ 
DENS. With Illustrations of Rock Gardens, Natural and 
Artificial. With Woodcuts, Crown bvo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Beauty of Form in tiif. Flower Garden ; with Illustra¬ 
tions of all tho finer plants used for this purpose. Small 
Svo, 5s. 

THE WILD GARDEN; Os our Groves 

and Gardbnb madb Beautiful iiy tiis Naturalisation 
of Hardy Exotic Plants. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons, 
8 vo, 10s. (kl. 

HARDY FLOWERS. Descriptions of up¬ 
wards op 1,300 of tub most Ornamrxtal Species ; with 
Directions for their Arrangement, Culture, <fco. Post 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

GOD’S ACRE MADE BEAUTIFUL; or, 

the Ckmbtbribs or the Futurk. With various Illustrations. 
Svo, 7s. fid. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, and all Booksellers. 


SIMPLE! EFFICIENT!! CHEAP'.!! 

Is. per dozen; 11s. per gross. 

Orders amounting to 50 s. delivered free to any Railing 
Station in England. 

5 per cent. Discount for Cash with Order 

UPON AMOUNTS EXCEEDING I0s. 

RBYXOIsDS So OO 

Wire-work Manufacturers, 

57, NEW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
_Illustrated Pric e List fre e by post. _ 

galvanised^ wire netting. 

Best Q uali ty 

50-yard f 12 18 24 30 36 inches aide. 1 2-toch 

Rolls. (. 4s. 5s. 6 d. 7a 6 d. 9s. 11a per roll. ) Mesh. 

Other sizes equally cheap. Order for £2 carriage paid. 

_W. P. k W SKELTON, Wi re W orkers , Warri ngt on. 

Galvanised Garden and Poultry Netting. 

BEST QUALITY AT REDUCED PRICES. 

50 yard roll, 2 ft. wide by 3-in. mesh, 5a. 9d.; ditto, 2-in me.«h 
8 a. 3d.; ditto, l|-in. mesh, 10s. 6 d.; ditto, 1-in. mesh, 15e. &L 
other widths at proportionate prices. 
Galvanised Garden Arch, 7 ft. by 4 ft. by 12 in., 8 s. &i 
each; Galvanised Pea and 8 ebd Guards, 5 a 6 d. per do*, 
lengths, 3 ft. long, including 2end pieces. Flower BasRCXA 
Flower Stands, and every description of Wire work, orna¬ 
mental and usefuL Orders of £2 and upwards camageun J 
JOHN CLARK, 47, High Street, New Oxford Street, W.& £ 
Established 1855. - 5 

•pXTRA STOUT strong tanned NET, 2vw& 1 

•Ll wide, ljd. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard ; or 2 yards wiii 
10s. per 100 : 4 yards wide, 20b. per 100 yards. New t*M . 
Netting, 1 yard wide, 2d. yard; 2 yards wide, 4d. yard: 4 M# a 
wido, Sil. yard; 12 yards wide, 2s. yard. Cotton Net, , J£ t 
meshes to square inch, H yards wide, 7d. yard run.—W. tArir ; 
LINGFORD, Fores t Gate, E._ 

TUEITING ! NETTING 1! —Special selected 

quality, small 1 -inch mesh to protect seeds, fruit, etc-, 
and also for Lawn Tennis. Tobacco Cloth, Raffia. Matv 
Shading materials.-Apply to MARENDAZ k FISHER ? 
James’ Street, Covent Gar den. ___ 

Of| OHO YARDS superior, extra strong, 

CX VJj VUVJ tanned string GARDEN NETTING, 1. 2.Y 
and 4 yards wide. Id. per square yard: 200 yards. 15a ; 

£2 2s. Good netting, 100 yards. 5s. 6 d.; highly recommended. 

—L. MAUDE, 292, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
London Agent._____ 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

can be obtained at exr-ptionnlly low prices fr.ni 
FRANCIS MORTGN WldCO. (Limited),Victoria Chamber* 
Victoria Street, Westminster. Price Lists on application. 

PENN STATE 




















gardening illustrated 


C. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwioh. 

nunirttr Garden Frame, with new (registered) Retype 
!Corse Futeninn Made of best Red Deal, sides an 
b 11 iaebt* thleT lifbu 2 inches thick. Glazed wit 
» (bm. and painted four coats of good oil coloui 
1 lisa Heel by 6 feet. £217a No. 2 size, 8 feet by 
kfllfc. No. 3 size, 12 feet by 6 feet, £6 5s. 6d. Pacidn 


THOMAS’S TENNIS FENCING, 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

PEAT, LOAM, SILVER 8AND PREPARED COMPOST 
RAFFIA FIBRE. TOBACCO CLOTH, Ac. 

Quality THE BEST iu the Market 
(All Sacks included.) 

Peat, best browu fibrous 4a. Cd. per sack; 5 sacks for 20s. 
Peat, best black fibrous 3s. 6tL ,, 5 sackB for 15s. 

1 Peat extra selected Orchid.5s. Od. per sack. 

Loam, best yellow fibrous.1 

Prepared Compost, best .f la Od. per bushel 

Leaf Mould .( (sacks included'. 

Peat Mould .J 

Silver Sand (coarse).Is. 3d. per bushel. 

Raffia Fibre, best only.lOd. per lb. 

Tobacco Cloth, finest imported .. .. 8d. lb.; 28 lb., 18s. 

Tobacco Paper ., (speclalite) 8d. lb.;28 lb., 18r. 

8phajrnum Moss, all selected.. 2s. per bush., 6s. per sac!, 

Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; li> 
sacks. 18s, ; 20 sacks, 23s. ; 30 Backs, 30s.; truck load, free op 
rail, £2. Limited quantities of G special quality granulated 
In sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 prize medals). Terms, strictly 
cash with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, & Co., 

West Ferry Rood, MiUwall, London. E. 


. «f i HAndliihB to corer ll square feet diminishing 
S painted Jcosts good oil colour, glazed with 21 -oz. glass 


Thomas s Galvanised Wire Netting. 

PRICES PER LINEAL YARD, 24 INCHES WIDE, 
'esh. Light. Medium. Strong. Extra Strong, 
in. .. 0s. 2d. .. 0s. 2Jd. .. 0s. 3|d. .. 0s. 4d. 

in. .. 0s. 2id. .. 0s. 3d. .. Os. 3ld. .. 0s. 41d. 

in. .. 0s. 3d. .. 0s. 3kL .. 0s. 4ld. .. 0s. 5Id. 

in. .. 0s. 5id. .. 0s. 7d. .. 0s. 9d. .. Is. Od. 

in. .. 0s. 7|<1 .. 0 b. 9d. .. 0s. 10Jd. .. — 

Usual widths kept in Stock—12, 18, 24. 30, 36, and 4S in. 
2-in. mesh kept in Stock, 72 in. wide. This will be found very 
convenient for erecting Poultry Yards. 

All Widths Charged at Proportionate Prices. 

SOFT GALVANISED TYING WIRE . 6d. per lb. 

CUTTING NIPPERS, 1b. 3d. per pair, very useful for cutting 
Wire Netting, etc. 

TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT for prompt cash allowed on all 
Orders for Netting amounting to 10s. and upwards. 
ROOFING FELT, 32 in. wide, 4$d._per yard. 
GALVANISED CORRUGATED SHEETS, 6 ft. by 2 ft., 

2s. 6d. each. Special Quotations for Large Quantities. 
J. J. THOMAS & Co., 87. Queen Victoria St.. E.C. 
_2 85 and 3o2, E dgwaro Road. London , W. 


ran, job. ; nest »rown r inrous rent, os. per sacs, o ior xzs. on.; 
Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. i>er sack, 5 for 20s.; Coarse Silver 
Sand. Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leal, and 
Peat Mould, Is. per bush. Potting Compost, Is. 4d. per bush.; 
5«. per sack. Manures of all kinds. Garden Sticks and 
Labels. Tobacco Cloth, 8d. per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per 
lb.-Write for price list-J. HAGARTY, WARD, k GO., 
| Union Chambers, Wormwood Street, London, E.O. _ 

n.ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose), 40f. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack, 5 sacks, 25s. 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—os. per sack, 5 sacks, 22»., 
sacks 4<1. each. Coarse Silver Sana -Is. 9d. per bushel, 15 k 
half ton, 26s. per ton ; in. 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel 
Sphagnum Moss, 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks 
Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats. etc. Write for 
free Price List.-H. G. SMYTH, 21. Goldsmiths 8treet, 
Drury Lane (latel y called 17a , Coal Yard). _ 


Headlight Protectors for kitchen gardens K 
U square feet, diminishing sizes, painted 1 
J colour glazed with 21-oz. glass per set 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 


the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdon . 
a-nut Fibre RefuBe. best only. Is. 6d. per sack ; 10 for 13s.: 
»r 18b. ; 20 for 22». ; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck, 
lining more than two tons, free on rail. 33s. 8electeU 
m Fibrous Peat, 5e. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Block Peat, 
i. per sack; 5 for 20s. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per 
cl; 14b. half ton : 25s. per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, 
Mould, and Peat Mould, each at Is. per bushel 
W AND Bagb 4d. EACH. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. 6d. per 
Manures, Garden Sticks, Labels, Virgin Cork, Russian 
>. ^E, r «P ared Compost, Fertiliser, kc. Best 

ACCO CLOTH Sd. Der lb.; 28 lb., 18s. SPECLALITE 
per Id. ; 28 lb. 2ls. Price List on applies - 
V . HERBERT A CO., 2, Hop Exchange Warehouse? 
hwark Street, London, 8.E., (late 19, New Broa d Street j 

“Beauty combined with Economy." 


improved) 
k HOSE S 
k REEL. 


know that POINTED wrought- 
KSpSjuS m ? de f ? r «*P' Orta to Trees, 
' adapted for Standard 

tBSJtei cannot h® broken; they 
Idtt&SS?” 8 eUe ln U8 * A trial of them 

I I Ija- olerasl diameter, b, 4/t. long, 2s. 9d. per doz 
* •• 4f l - » 3»0d. „ 

ft •• " & ; 

LL : . :: «> : &«t 

IS!* 0 " 1 * * postal ordera - Cots over £2 in 

SPEdALLY CHEAP CLASS. 

1 ,ro “ « «K H or Mxt vccek's 

HENRY WAIN WRIGHT 

8 a m merchant. 

I * w, ^^Stree t, Boar Lane, 

SS N “ 1 ™£ RI ,^ r Protecting Fruit 


r RUBBER 

) GARDEN 

HOSE. 


JjAlIVEES’ 

PARLOUR CONSERVATORY, 


No attention 
to drainage 
required, as it i 
self-adjusting. 


Full directions 
supplied, 
rendering the 
Parlour 
Conservatory 
a source 
of pleasure 
without trouble. 


PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 

irdinary white vulcanised hose 


Irfurts four times as long 

quality, lighter in weight, greater ii___ 

the long run than any other hose for garden 
spondent writes : 44 1 have had r. -? ; 

Hose in use nine years, and it is now as gw,, u 

Samples and priced catalogue of hose, garden engines, and 


8tands severe Government tests, thus proving superiority of 
*— * *■ 1A r ul cheaper in 


Btrength, 


----ojre- 

length of your Red Rubber 
*“ “ good as ever." 

U.7T'*-V.UUVHU. V. UWU, #»1UCU CUglUCB, »ud 

nttings, free. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

F ire Engine and Hose Makers. 63, Long Acre, London, W.C . 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

ALFRED PEEL k SONS’ Old-established Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, High Street, Wood Green, London; 
a I 8 ° VaHey Street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. Inventors 
of the portable Greenhouses; The Amateur 8pan-roof. 8 feet 
by 5 feet, £3 ; Lean-to, 50s.; 10 feet by 7 feet Spun-roof. £4 ; 
Conservatories from £5. Over 3,000 erected in all parts of the 
Kingdom. See nur Catalogues, Testimonials, Press Opinions 
post-free, three stamps. Inspection invited of houses erected 
at our works. Estimate® given lor all kinds of Horticultural 
Buildings, Tool Houses, Potting Houses, Poultry Houses, 
Bicycle and Tricycle Houses. See our new Chrysanthemum 
Houses. Heating Apparatus from 6s. each. N.B.—Note 


Grows auy 
plants in all 
seasons. 


Prices and <3 "' f _J~-- J 

particulars from rfc ~ ^ 

J. JAMES & SON, 20. St. Helens, Ip 

The Parlour Conservatory is specially adapted U 
a nd preserving tender plants and seed during a ll seas 

TANN ED GARDEN NETTING - 


name and address. 


PORTABLE LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE, 12ft. 

by 7 ft., £9 10b. ; span-roof greenhouse, 12 ft. bv7 ft., £10, 


THQ8. P. MAY, North Street, Horncastle. 


^JSStlK 


^ JOHN8 ^ 

PORTABLE GREENHOUSES.-Lean-to, 7 

Is. . • A- to J eet A V, y 4 *** 3 inches £5; Span-roof, 8 feet by 6 feet. 

f BR^A^ nr St^^T^ ^^«^ee.- 
f ^ J C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

^emat l,ieycu ii be ROOMfl IE a? T S' Ia 'o aDd NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
Pr °* Street. Covent Garden. London. Esta- 

IA^mbF^MAN blishe<l l780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
Birmingham . °n application or post free. _ 


-BATS, 6s. 6d. each. 


TION BALLS, 9s. per dozen. CLUBS and 8CHOOL. s 

THE LITTLE WONDER INCUBATOR 

SlMRldCi-l* CO.»At>t..iiL/ *VITH Ll-u.vUiUF 

Jtuussjss^ •" d 

11 Egg Incubator 10s. 6d. 50 Egg Incubator 25s. 0d 
wufjl _I"_7? .. 40s. Od. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Gather honey from your " 

NEIGHBOUR’S 

CELEBRATED 


IS NOW MADE WITH FIVE KNIVES, 


Bor taking Honey without tlx 
destruction of the Bet* 
Philadelphia Exhibit io*. l£l 
Pant, Exhibiting 1 &. 
Three Silver Medals and his 
ral others awarded t„ 
GLO. NEIGHBOUR & SOXf 
for their improved 

Cottage Bee-hive, 

As originally introduced to 
them, working 3 Bell Glssm 
or Tray of Sectional 
neatly and strongly mad* i 
Straw. It has Three Wtcdoe 
in the Lower Hire. 

This Hire will be found t 
lessees many practical lulus 
tugcn, and is more easy * 
management than any 'ithL, 
t hat has been introduced 
Price, eompltlt .. £1 jiu 
Stand Jar ditto 0II 


Has an open steel roller, which with careful 
construction in other parts, enables a child to 
work a 20-in. and a man a 40-in. machine. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 

From the Steward of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

“ Alton Towers, May 20, 1884. 

“ Your machines are first-class. I find them 
an immense saving of labour. 0 


TRADE 


MARK 


the 

lawm 


easy" 

mower 


Numerous other recent testimonials (unsolicited) 
may be seen upon application. 

Apply ^ or l* 8 ! 1 1° any Ironmonger or Seedsman, 
or direct to the Sole Licensees, 

MEOh, SONNBNTHAL Sc OO., 

85, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


OVERSPUN INDIA-RUBBER 
SEAMLESS AND PLEATLESS HOSE. 

Patent No. 267. 1881. 


RANSOMES 


fUNSOMCS 

'*irrom*io*‘ 


Ewery Length tested before beiug sent out. 
UntijvalUd for lightness, pliability, atrmyth, and cheapness 

Sole Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and 
Gutta-percha Works, Limited. 

W orks : Salford, Manchester. 

Registered Office and Warehouse, 6 , Billiter Street, 
London, E.C. 

1 ronmojfgcrl** rora Seedsmen, Nurserymen, and 


LAWN MOWERS 


r emoted at ask 

Buyers urr X t u> afford* rem«ib*j»W* 
for manipulation, i>ecausethe frames can aiaow 
* " as with other Fmnu' HiTcs, an- at—* 

reat opportunity for full inspection, baring MS.J 
vm cv niuos, closed with shutters. . 

"THE APIARY." by Alfred >Eic;HRorfc 
5cL Catalogue of improved Hives and Appliance*, 
drawings and prices, Two Stamps. 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR k SONS. 127. High Holbora. »'i 


Uroin which the Coi 
whilst supers are on. 
for iimuipulaiion, iWceuxc me -- 

from top as with other Frame Hives, and at tn« 
affords grc_*. f=V ‘-- 7 -“- *“*«« 

three sides, closed with shutters. , 

"THE APIARY." by Alfked Nekhbock.J 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES 

9 j t iMiTrm 


# (LIMITED), 

IPSWICH. 

When writing kindly refer to this advertisement. 


and 149, Regent Street, 


Buy Direct from the Manufacturers, and 
Save Exorbitant Profits. 

MEAT DOG BISCUITS . 13s. per cvrt. 

i LAlDi ,, mama a . J‘>R 

Quantities of 5 cwt. and upwards. Is. per cwt. lesa 
Ter.ns : Cash on Delivery. 

The above are warranted made from the most whole¬ 
some materials, the Hour beiug precisely the same as used in 
our fine ship biscuits. 

• 15" at p iT erpool, or carriage paid to any station 

in the kingdom, is. bd. per cwt. extra. 


JOHN PIGGOTT 


Please send for Price Lists, post free. 


GARDEN HOSE 


Is the Manure that is used by all the 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and b 


throughout the United Kingdom. 

In Sealed Bags only. 

71b. 141b. 28 lb. MU 

Packets 1/- 2/0 4/0 7/0 13/ 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

TEMFLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LOX 


(Late Wright and Southell.) 

Established 1840. 

SHIP BISCUIT MANUFACTURERS, 

Liverpool. 

Work*: VULCAN STREET and PORTER 8 TREET. 
Office: MERSEY CHAMBERS. 


60 feet 8 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, from 2s. 

Patterns ok Hose sent on Application. 
Parcels 10s. CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland. Rod on carriage for 00 feet, 10s. 6 d. 

115,116, & 117, Cheapside, London. 


Consisting of Pure Fresb Bones, io 

By a Patent Process (not Boiled), and Frwh 

Entirely Free from all Chemical Stun 1 

This Manure is now used by thcleaffingjj 
and Rose Growers. Price, 12s l* r c . V 
for cash, to anv Station in England, Ireiana ^ , 
In Sealed Bags, thoroughly air-right kpef 

or Is. 6 d. per Parcel Post. J 1 ” 9 u^mnses in the 
length of time. Is suitable tar aU P^ 1 J°^j reC pc«t 
Fruit, or Kitchen Garden. References, 

&c., on application to 

W. H. BEESON, 

Carbrook Bone Mills, She 
N.B.—Pure Crusliod Unboiled^® 
size) Guaranteed, 12a per cwL «** 
for cash with ordor. 


BOULTON &. PAUL, 

Horticultural Builders, Norwic 

Manufacturers ok Hot-water Apparatus, &c. 


PATENT DOG BISCUIT, 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 

t bag (including bag). If . abonfc 4 i,„„v 1 
id 25«., about &0 bushels; SS tn ^SVi j'l° n 

L bU8he A s _, ^ °» rail UxbridJ? 


Per bag 
load 25«., _. 

400 bushels. _ _ 

railway. Order accompanied by remit 

j. IL vavasseCrTcS^cS^. 

Uxliridge, Middlesex. 

QOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE 

u. 

Truck, loose, 25s free r _i« if’’ 
FOUI/.N, 3i, St, Mary A x f ^ 


-uruige. G rea tW catena 
Miticui ttan0e Wil1 «»««■ 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills, 


Digitized h] 


PENN STATE 









GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


lEANE & CO.’S GARDEN FURNITURE 

._ GARDEN ENGINES _ Wl ,U 


GARDEN ENGINES 
12 gull. 638. 16g*U. 80s. 

21 gull. 100s. 30 gall. 120s. 


m MOWERS. 
10 PER CENT. 


A CURE FOR ■ n _ 

SKIN DISEASES. LOT 

waasr 


4 garden rollers. 

22 in. 62s.. 24 in. 63s., 26 in. 80s. 

Double Cylinder. 

18 in. 52s., 20in. Ws., 22 in. 70s. 

24 in. 80s., 26in. 90s.; 28 in. U5e. 

PATENT WATER 
BALLAST ROLLERS. 

Weight Empty. Full. 

|l8in. CW lT. CWt ! q T Pr S 

? 21 in. .. 3 1 .... 5 1 ' 4 

24 in. .. 4 1 .... 8 0 5 

27 in. ..6 2 ....12 0 7 

30 in. .. 8 2_16 0 10 

PONY AND HORSE ROLLERS from £8 10s. I p~^7„ 


PEPPER’S 


ibutBihi ofLa^ Mowers 
«k - Eicdnor, Inrincible, 
i Crtffli, fiinsoaie'*, Easy. 


upon havii^f 


LOGKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest, 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from Fading. 
Occasionally used, Greynoss is impossible. 

- l jar KQ Bottles, Is. Pd.; sold everywhere 

G R A T E F UL-C O M FORTING^ 


iv Barboo-^ 8w ?? (i ^ATER BARROW, 
»>th gahrauised cistern. 

1 J J5 Kal • 30s., 20 gall. 36s H 

30a. 30 -.11 46s., 40 gall. 54s. < 


Suburban Seat. 5ft. 17s.. «ft. 19s. Table* 

L tested 

SK'kx FirRsmiRK grat7s°and posi^free 0118, 

iray station. Discount on cash payments. 


LONDON BRIDGE. E.C, 


(BREAKFAST) 


_ Boiling Water or Milk. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scale op Charges rou Horticultural Advertisements. 

Charge por Single Insertions.— Three lines, about 
twenty «on s or less, in body type, 3s.; each additional 
line of ahout ten words, 9d. If displaced or with blocks 
10s. per inch. Across two columns, per inch, 22s. • across 
three columns, per inch, 33s.; whole page, £18. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

Single Column. 

6 insertions, at 9s. Od. per inch per insertion 
13 or more 8s. 6d. „ n 

Across 2 Columns. 

C insertions, at 20s. Od. per inch per insertion 
13 or more las. Od. „ 

Across 3 Columns. 

0 insertions, at 30s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 28s. Od. „ 

Gardiners and Others Wanting Situations.— 

20 words or less, Is. 

General Advertisements, Is. per line. 
Advertisements for ensuing number should reach tho 
Office early ill the week to ensure insertion. No adver¬ 
tisements can be received, altered, or stopped after 
Saturday morning’s post for the issue of the following 
Saturday's date. Advertisements received later will be 
inserted in due course. Advertisers not having a 


ELLI0TT8 IMPROVED 

SUMMER CLOUD” SHADINC 
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2s. 9d., 4s. 0d. 
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NEURALGIA 


breath 

V SECURED by 
USING 

m HOOPER’S 
llCACHOUS 


VOUR MONOGRAM IN 

INDIA-RUBBER, Is.; name in full, 
with box, pad, marking ink. Is. 4d. Garden 
Labels can be plainly and Indelibly marked 
by these stamps. Lists free. Agents wanted. 
8. IRETON & Co.. 92, Gracechureh St.. E.C. 


conist sells them. 

SSBSSfi 


Per Parcels Post. 

Delivered free to any address i 
,u “ rates :_2i lb8 " 2b - 6d ' 

The above is guaranteed our uvlvuiavvu . 
Paper, etc. The beat and strongest it is ] 

Used in the Royal Nurseries, in C_._ 

by leading men of the profession, etc. 

1 lie same article as above, carnage paid 
railway station in Kent, 6 lbs., 4s. 6.1.; 14 lbs 
Tobacco Paper, or Cloth. 6 lbs. 


the United Kingdom at the 
42 lbs., 4s. ;61bs., 5s. ;621bs., 

guaranteed our Celebrated Best Roll Tobacco 
■“« bmuubcL it is possible to obtain. 
Jsed in the Royal Nurseries, in the Gardens of the Nobility, 

»y leading men of t h “ —<->- 

Tiie same article------„ 

ailway station in Kent, 6 lbs., 4s. 6.1.; 14 lbs., 10s. ;281bs., 11 
. . go' iC —b *vwCCv ?•!«., or Cloth, G ibs., 3s. 6«d.; 14 lb 
S. ; 28 lbs., 15s. 

All our articles contain tho pure Essence of Tobacco only. 
Manufacturers, 

DARLINGTON BROTHERS, 

Chatham, Kent. 

I .O.O. and Cheques, Darlington Bros., 'Chatham. 


Mulching and \—-- 

Outdoor Plants 
Ornamental Grasses .. 
Primula japonica 
Pansies, fly on 
Polyanthuses, deteriora¬ 
tion in. 
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DANIELS BROS.’ 

SPECIAL LIST OF CHOICE 

FLOWER SEEDS 

w« can highly recommend the following choloe 
Flower Seed* m being reelly line strains and well 
worthy of cultivation 

Per pkfc.—a. d. 

Auricula, choicest Alpine . ■ • • * 12 

B.U., !*»;. new iybrld,. 1 0 
Canterbury Bella, double, rose, very' fine l 0 

SS^tlon; splendid dbl., from .Ugeflowe^ 

CM ?remarkably fine strain r, 0 

Cara atlOM. perpetual or tree 2s. 6 d. and 5 0 
Carnations, choicest yellow varieties • J J 
Calceolariahybridajsnl. mixed is. 6 d. 4 2 6 
Cineraria hytoxidaleh^cemixed is. 6 d. A 2 6 
Cineraria, new dwarf varieties, mixed .. 2 o 

Cineraria, choicest double-flowered 2s. 6 d. & 6 0 


GARDEmxa illustrated 

the QUEEN’S GARDENER 


[Mat 81,1884, 


CHEAP PUNTi 


From Mr. H. BROWN, Langford. 

Jul, “ The Calceolaria and Cineraria seed thatyou 
sent me last year turned out splendidly; the flowers 
were the admiration of all who saw them; many of the 
Calceolaria blooms were quite 2* inches across. 
Colons, very fine mixed .. ® 

Cy cl amen, Daniels’ Giant Prize Ss. 0d. A 5 0 

Dahlia, choicest double, mixed Is. 6d.4 2 8 

Dahlia, choicest single, mixed . . . 1 ® 

I Dianthus Heddewijti,splendid double fid & 1 0 
Gloxinia hybrlda, Daniels’ superb mixed, 

beautiful large-flowered vars. Is. 6 d. & - 6 

Hollyhock, Chafer’s fine double • • } ® 

Myosotis dlsltlflora, the finest .. • • \ 

Munnlns, Daniels* large .flowered - • \ J 

Pansy, Daniels’ Show and Fancy, splendid .. 16 

Pansy, Daniels’ Prize Blotched, magnificent 

varieties.. Is. fld. & 2 6 

P ansy , Daniels* Improved Striped, very fine 1 0 

From Mr. A. J. BARN DON, Snodland, Rochester, 

Apr ’’ The Blotched Pansies I had from you were 
splendid. I took First Prize at Mailing Flower Show 
last year." 

Pontstemon, very choice mixed ..16 

PlCOtOO, splendid double, mixed 2s. 6 d. A 5 0 
P rimr ose, brilliant hybrids, mixed Is. 6 d. 4 2 6 
Primula Chiswick Red, splendid 2 6 

Primula alba magniflea, very fine 2 6 

Primula, Daniels’ choicest mixed Is. 8 d. 4 2 6 

From Mr. A. TURNBULL, Cemetery, Kelso, N.B. 
April 18. _ _ _ 

"The two packets of Primula seed I got from you 
last year were the finest I ever grcWj and I have now 
grown Primulas for seventeen years.’ 

Polyanthus, choicest mixed.10 

Polyanthus, Majenta King, very brilliant.. 16 

Polyanthus, choicest Gold-laccd Is. 6 d. and 2 6 
Stock, Brompton, Giant Scarlet .. 10 

Stock, Brompton, New Pure White .. 16 

Stock, Brompton, choicest mixed 6 d. and 1 0 
Stock, East Lothian. Id 4 distinct varieties, 

one racket of each .. .. ..19 

Stock, East Lothian, Scarlet.10 

Stock, East Lothian, fine mixed 0d. and 1 0 

Sweet william, Daniels’ prize 6 d. and 1 0 

Wallflower, double German, Yellow 10 

Wallflower, double German, mixed 6 d. and 1 0 
Wallflower, single Golden Tom Thumb 0 6 

Wallflower, single Blood Red ..06 

Wallflower, single Harbinger ..06 


AS 13U,UW DftUUURU a ‘ . \ i fin* 

freest blooming kinds, now ready to be sent out. fine 
strong well-rooted plants ; none to equal them. 

12 Geraniums, Vesuvius and Master Christine, good ..19 

IS „ double Pink and Wonderful .. -.19 

12 „ Happy Thought. 8 

12 „ mixed, all kinds.. .. g 

12 Variegated Flower of Spring .. • • * * 

12 Fuchsias, double and single, fine plants .. .. j 2 

12 Chrysanthemums, six pairs Covent Garden kinds • • J 

12 Coleus, six pairs beautiful plants .. . « n 

12 Tradeacantias, variegated, for baskets. J 

12 Marguerite, white .. a 

12 Lobelia. lawt blue ■ ■ .. 3 c 

12 Maiden-hair Ferns, fine plants ..? « 

12 Dahlias, single. Carters Ware strain .i 5 

12 Verbenas, mixed . a 9 

12 Ageratum, dwarf, blue • - ., n 

12 Mesembryanthemum, variegated. !! 1 0 

12 AjugaTeptans, quite hardy, splendid for edging .. 2 ® 

12 Petunias, single striped .f a 

12 Calceolarias . 1 a 

12 Altemanthera. n 

12 Centaurea compact*.. 

12 Rolanum jasm .. 3 0 

12 SmSnula’iSandiflora, sple^d fw POt°ft»»keU^ ..16 
Asters, Imported, two Best kinds, 6 d. per dozen. 

All Free by Post. 

j _ BIBBIKT8, 

WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 
9, Harcourt Road, Brockley, Kent. 

USED IN THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

And in the principal Nurseries and Gardens throughout 
the United Kingdom, with the most successful results. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 

I 

12 Ver benas, in 12 fine named sorts, 1st prise flowrn . 

100 In 4 colours-white, purple, searieCanA pink.. 

12 Fuchsias in 12 choice named varieties 


12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong. 

1 12 Pansies in 12 splendid named sorts 

12 Iresine Lindeni and others. 

>8 Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatom 
Ageratums, leading dwarf sorts. 

12 TropsBolum Vesuvius, from cuttings .. 

100 


Term, Cash, with Older. 

The Executors (Late H. BLANDF0R 

the DORSET NURSERI ES, BLANDFORD. 


BEDDINC PLANTS 

AND 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

We are now prepared to execute orders from our 
Fine Collections of the following, of which we 
respectfully invite an inspection 

1 Chrysanthemums Dahlias 
Phloxes Pentstemons 

Delphiniums Coleuses 

Fuchsias Pelargo niums 

Pansies Mim uluses 

Violas Clematises 

Roses in Pots Carnations & Piootees 

Also a largo assortment of all kinds of choice Bed¬ 
ding Plants, which can be supplied at moderate 
prices. 

Our Catalogue of the above is now ready, and 
may be had free on application. 

DANIELS BROS., 

The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, 

NORWICH. 


HORTICULTURAL PREPARATIONS. 

HARDENERS’ INSECTICIDE, for destroying 
\T ft]] the various Insects. Blights, and Mildews infesting 
plants and trees. It is easily applied either by dipping, 
syringing, sponging, or as a winter dressing; does not 
require cleansing off with water ; will not stain or injure 
anv more than plain water the most delicate flower, fruit 
foliage, or root; gives the foliage a bright, clean, and 
healthv appearance, and promotes the growth of the 
plant. In jars. Is. fid., 3s., f>s. 6 d.. and 10 s. each; and in 
kegs, 28 lh., 21s. ; 56 lb., 42s. ; 112 lb., Ms. each. 

L \\VN SAND, for destroying Daisies, Dande¬ 
lions, Plantains, Riblied Grass, Thistles, and other 
weeds on lawns, croquet grounds, bowling greens, parks, 
4 c. ; at the same time acting as a fertiliser and improving 
the growth and colour of the grass. Price in tins. Is., 

2s. 6 d., and 5s. ; kegs, 28 lb., 10s. ; 56 lh., 19s. ; 112 lb., jbs. 

M EALY BUG DESTROYER, for the special 

eradication of this most troublesome of storehouse 
plant pests. It, is easily applied cither with a small brush 
or vaporiser, is instant destruction to both insect and 

I ova, and does not stain or injure the foliage. In bottles. 
Is., 2 s. 6 d., 5 s., and 10 s. ; half-gallon, 21 s. ; one gallon 
42s. each. 

PLOYVER CEMENT, for fixing the petals of 

X flowers for bouquets, head-dresses, vases, church, 
table, or ball decorations. It dries quickly, and preserves 
the flow ers without straining or injuring them. In bottles 
Is. ; quarts, 8 ». each. 

WORM DESTROYER, for eradicating every 
| * V kind of worm from the root* of large <q>eeimen 
plants, pots, lawns, Ac. It is easily and cheaply applied, 
and will not harm the most delicate plant. In bottles, 
Is., 2 s. Gd., 7 s., and 12 s. Od. each. 

TTINE STYPTIC, for preventing the bleeding 
V of Vines, ft is invaluable to Vine growers. In 
bottles, 3s. ; quarts, 12s. each. 

17INC INK, for writing an indelible jet black 
XI on zinc labels. In bottles, 6 d. and Is. each. 

PLLIOTT’S “SUMMER CLOUD” SHAD- 

Xl ING, for greenhouses, conservatories, skylights, and 
all gloss structures that require shading materials. In 
packets. Is. each. 

'ORTICULTURAL SUNDRIES of every 

— description in stock. 

To bf had from all Seedsmen and Florists throughout the 
Kitvjdotn. 

I SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & CO. 

(LlMITEP), 

FINSBURY ST REET, LONDON, E .C. 


H 1 


T A-WEEK STOCKS, &c., Vic 
lv Asters from imported1 seed. 5k 1 

Polyauthua, 3*. l»r 100; Lobeh* fmp« _ 

); Pyrethnun. yellow, Is. 6 d. per !00. Gui- , 

Forest Gate. London. E.___—- 

flYCLAMENS.—Fine plants, bestCoventj _ 

\J den varieties ; bright and varied colours, k 84 - 

free J CORN HILL. Byflect, Surmy _ — 

PCHEVEK1A SECUNDAGLAUCA,‘ 
L b«ldto« wccylent k' = 

-25 te 6 d • Golden Moneywort, eo., 
ffnr’i?: free -T. CORN HILL, Byfleet, Surrey - 

in nnn coleus cuttings-, the 

lOtUUU varieties. Notwosllke. gkjjj 

y );fossa ?. 

‘'jRIZEDEUllANPANSIESjTa^^' 

StanstieM Brothers will , 64; 

lion. lOOspecieiL our wlectton 3Sa. 

100s Wistaria wnensK strong. Is. esec. 

itchi, (*. per dozen.-SouthporL 

HE “SOVEREIOX COLL ECTK 'N 
X ding rLAS T a .ii «t^ “J Jfjg'S, 

20s. : 15 doz. for 12 s. 64, * rtoz rtdol 

rpiiE SCARLET 

X truly charming novelty eithw pus N 

scrambling over rockwork. 64 

1 a".' J'a U AGES - This dt'licinus 

Mon., see h«. «£”V a. # 

TJAHLIAS \ DAHUAS^D^UAj. 

varieties of 1884. 6 s. per doz., P< pr«t fr«»» 

but favourite varieties. 3s. 64 . QmswJ 

(scarlet (Jactusl 64 each. of th*b «M 

Cactusl. fid. each, post fre , j* 1 .' . white 

£ctus%Kmljor theti^thU 

crimson; a highly recommended. 1* 

r T HE WANT SUPPLlEir^ 

System of t he Bstates Inv^tmeritW Chftirr n«'^j 

Limited, Alderman S r J ». at the 

free explanatory pamphlet to u>e_ 

offices. 110 , Gan non-street. Uhr- 


Digitized b‘ 


Google 


POMPONE VARIETIES.—33 beautiful, dis- 

1 tinct, and effective forms, all si>ecially adapted for cutting 

QINGLE VARIETIES.—The finest collection 

D in the w-or!4 including 36 new forms of the present season, 
of the greatest possible worth. 

HACTUS VARIETIES.-Six l>eautiful and 

very distinct forms, 3 of which are new- this year 

DHOW AND FANCY VARIETIES.—All the 

Q host in cultivation. 

TVESCRIPTIYE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

■D LOG UK is now ready and may be had gratis, post free 
on application. 

T. S. WARD, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, 

TOTTENHAM. 

I CjELERY.—G ood strong plants, ready for 

< P ^Fwnx^v ^ lh ^ ui V, rize : ‘" a S "’ i ' 1 R*>1. Is. m, free. 
—I-. > LV' BKRy . Raglan House, Wolverhampton. 11013 


West End, Ha n >ppJead NW^J lo ^°f 0 jth<“ 

required in the n «f^"jSantUng exte^J 
in an elevated position, favourite 

directions, is ^ p ar k, 

John's Avenue andJBelwzc 0D theJJJj 

and within Railway*. 

London, and Metropolitan CIce Uent u 

reached In 25 minutjj; Fogg 

the Finchley and ?sewered 

all of which un-curbed sod eonveF^jf 

interest per uimum FULLER W ? 

TUTR. HERBFdlT H- 
IYL by the National 
OFFER for SALE 


icitorjD-HJj^Vt 

.c.; v» «*»* 

the National Liberal L*n 
Cross. S. W _ —— T*rrrtjri^ , *> y 

Prin te<l and Published trert. I* ■ 

the Office, 37 Southampton W 
Covent Garden, m the LW w 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
























IDusfrafecl. 

IIP% for Town <3> Country 

POUNDeC 

SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1884. 


nBOIBTKRED AT THE 
GENERAL TOST omoM 
A8 A NEWSPAPER. 


ONE PENNY. 


^v X ~ de ™ gill ^strated; 

»»^linowr«dj. pno« Id . post free lid. 

KM^EUOmTES^Thi 


marvel of CHEAPNESS.—» 

rsss 

__ MARVEL OFTHeapNE 
f. iSon 0 of%uiuS b p& u 0 ' "* WkJ “ S - 

SifSu’Scsaa OBgSrSasim -_ 

H-1 the nine varieties Thon*hf'c™£vi ch ^ lc ® Tari ®ff»t«*. 3*. dot; Happy 
»l.»Nu™ a Uwo„. ,*«« ,*»J5 

-_ —-l'he following VibriV' HA ' VKLNa ' yitH a ’ 

Cu.'!S“U^J.T m ou _ c™ ' - 

«_: orSSSVoJV."^ 


SS’SKKL.'K 

SJri ■ *“ Sr^Vrts fflifisaai 

aS.— Seventh year £dl^nd?n r, ?E t,he “ Um ^* nc ^**’ UU°ri-£3, oSS»b£l 

Choice chrysanthemums.-P rice* for 

be seen at the y purchaser's own selection. Me Catalogue, poet free, one 
. T 11 * 8 Catalogue will be found to contain full and 
complete instructions on the successful culture of Chrysan- 
r»u n v!i nM exhibition, and is acknowledged to be the most 
reliable catalogue pu blished.-N. DAVIS, an above. 

QHOlCE NEW CHRYSA NTHEMUMS. - 

I.T-'T”’ | _Se lection of the beet 35 new varieties sent out by me this 

llingdon Heath. | prescmt season, nice plants for 15«., or 12 for 7s. 6d ; 25 new 
rine 6t “ ° f U “ t ® ea8 ° n * 7 *-<*U 12 for 4s. These are all very 

rjHoicE earTYTlow Eking chrysan- 

, ♦w T ? EM ^¥S:~ T ^ e . m ? 8t Vttlu »ble class of garden plants 
^i®* 6 1 j e j ,ro oal1 *t«>ci;U attention to my 


J . ,——zr ^ au. — a no line*)) 

’T- ■ ** *“ 

0 H . EA , P BEDDING PLANT8.—Calceolarias, 

r fine bushy plants, Is. ? J - ..- ’ 

doE: Lobelia Er'—■— m " 


, ,—,—'■ ‘uauio,—v^cwceoianas, 

Q oe bushy plants, Is. 3d. doz. ; Petunias, beat striped. 2a 
“■ < ‘ ot - 

—- — Speciality, 

u * of Asters. Viotoria, Pwony-flowered. 

■» a w2?v‘S'mf®’*. 8el ^ rte<1 2a doz.. fine little 
_T. ltAW KIN h, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

f -AP BLDbtNG PLANTS.—.Stocks, from a 

“rfum™ “frly*!? whi0 ? were 80 P« r cent of doubles, la doz.; 

EM 6d. doz : A^erutum. the new dwarf. Is. doz. ; 

— ** lg doz.—T. HAWKIVM, Hillingdon Heath. 'Uxbridge 
•OLYANTHUsT—T he beautiful, goM-l«e<l 

h i »v,tw do . z n i sa Ssr&^jsa i Ur £r slssv.s 1 *'- 

tea- ajaa. 1 ^*■ «“■- Social cheap offers 

HRYS A NrU C TT \ to oAn—; — r -;— r - PONE and FANCY DAHLIAS, th 

n-XVlOAIN IHhilUMls.— 300 of the choicest lyse plants, IN POTS. 4s. per dozen. 

varieties grown. Rooted plants (named), 2s. doz.; 10s. 100 MUMS. Pompone, Anemone-flowering. 1 
tings Is. doa—T. HA WKIN8. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge Japanese. Finest varieties in cultivation. 

plants^ 

m., PARLY-FLOWERINO Cl 

best Covent Garden strain, 2 b. dozen.—if ' LJ MUMS. A few of these should be pla 
L” AINS, Hillingdo n Heath, Uxbridge. or grown in pots for conservatory decorati 

A up AW £T| “a AfT’ - 5 — . abundance of bloom from July till Never 

M AKKUVV PLANT. — Best plants, per parcels post, ready to plant, ( 
itrain, green, cream, cream-ribbed. Catalogue with cultural directions one 
s, 2s. doz.-T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon BOYCE, F.R.H.S., 87, Yerbury-rood, Holl 

*—^^ ---- f|UCUMBER PLANTS.—Teleg 

o. Magnificent assortment of for frames or houses), 2 for lx 6d.; Stc 

Fancy Pelargoniums in full bloom, best for outdoor), 3 for Is.; Marrow plants 
KINS. F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, plants. 2 b. per dozen.-W. E. BOYCE, f 
__ Holloway, London. _ 

Strong plants of this choice OCARLET MUSK.—The best 

y scented flower, 3s. each, 30s. doz., ^ training; will grow 3 feet high; tw 


-^yurnguon neatn, U__ 

QBeap REDDlSc PLANt^ 

i"'L* Dwjfjr.tr™ 1 "- A ’ tm - v ' ■ 

twelve Plants. - - 


B s 

io 

. Forest 

uZ& T«NKS='ri 

i): truck ^ Renrlet Pinl 

fe ate 

“ll^TllPLOftA " For,,, M, i:t ' U 

*»Tonrv^“^ U{1 ». Lettuo^^ grouts, ~ TJ - Not").-Flne clumps of this interesting nlsnt in full ~ 

KL2yo. 4c - fc®. extremely pretty, 3e. per dozen.-T. HAWKINS. HISHI 
» Se4l «^ ArtfrK^«. Melon, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. U gard 

gg*y4f° r Uit-^W APrt n ABB AGE PLANTS.—EllanTs Early Dwarf, ^3t fl wa 

•#» ^.4 ENCB M a R.rrj\ j-r-— St. John's Day, Early York, and Carter's Heartwell; strong a-.A ore », a 

»k? IO t OLDS. NJ^rri- S B<r ' 94 !<»• Broccoli, in 10 varieties, 2s. per 100 

strata. Porl^f ?“? fcs Brussels Sprout*. Is. per 100. Savoys, 9d. per 100. Cauli- t0 ^ree 
|*t - 8 * 80K. ,8<vu u W *® ^rwtisemll'^r®* 1b W " »'cher*n, Veitch's Autumn Giant, or Doan's Early 

D ‘ 00 °tber ^f^ball Ss. per 100. Free by parcels post.-T / HiSHl 

A hJ U)\\ -pRTppfr— _ HAWKINS, F.R.II 8., H illingdon Heath, pear Uxbridge. vj He t* 

""‘ d i hS SEGTI ' fJOTICE.—Those who wish to know which 

ll ^^S2^fl5HS^ or, *-Rn thSKSS: il are the best AbutUons, Coleus, Dahlias, Fuchsias, 0 D( ? N 
**•“’ KT-EL l Ple»iLPetunias, Geiaqiums. 4c should send for our deerriptive Tbor‘ 

SAWES, Bath ^ wrltek Hat. free-JONES « NO^TH, Hone Nursery. Lewi^am. will gnuv 

Kent. carriage p. 


^ and very beautifully__ _____ _ 

vejy ch eap,-T. J. HAWKINa, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge | BOYCE, 

QTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beau- 

tifui greenhouse Creeper, so valuable for Its highly scented 

liar Ai: ■ ” ■ jMt - r J- Hankins, 

ne beautifully scented Whito and 
- .„ks. large clumps. Just coming Into flower. 2s. 

-T. HAWKINS, F.K.H.8., Hillingdon Hoath, 


OTAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED.— 

^ Brown Antiseptic Stain Varnish preserves exposed 
Woodwork, Fences, Groenhouses, Stables, Cowsheds. Better 
than paint, and about one-flfth the cost. 3s. per gallon ; 
samples, six stamps; two-gallon sample, P.O.O. 7a 6d. Abo 
Water Stains, Oak, Mahogauy, &c., 6a uor gallon. Cars 
charged Is. per gallon-FRISWELL, SIMPSON, t HOLLICF, 
Bushbury Works, Hackney Wick, London. E. _ 

TDEGONIA ROOTS, now starting into growth. 

TJ Lolng s Seerllings are the best and cheapest, 1 dozen, in- 
■ “ * ‘ “ ' '"-dozen. 2s. 2d., free by parcels 

Begonia Growers, Forest Hill, 


-Cuttini 


lozen. 
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gardening illustrated 


FREE BY PARCELS POST. U 


nice 


CHAKMING CROTONS, li 


The “LOADSTONE” 

Villa Garden Guinea Collection 

BEDDING PLANTS 

T’ o 4 TT^P A PTflRY 


yfrvr swctl awHTE f^OTggcHKv 

-IN SANTHEMUMS Ui— 

flowers are all the faahion ; unequalled 
named different varieties. 4s.. free, 
iltferent naiTwl v a rle 1 1 es. to 1 t tt 

roe.^^2 (jR'eenhduso-- 

all .liffereni^eohsiitin* of fcholo* 1^*72?, I ^ hr { 

OAN \ RY CREEPER. —This beautiful chmljor 

U ought to be in every garden. 0 »/tal f or oorar inarch* 
or trelUa-work. A perfect ma*s « yeii<>» #J£? 

summer unUl cut off by frcyrLf. seetl'lnK plants, U. MUfiree. 
Taken f rom oold frame- MO RLKY ACO , Fulwood .JPreeton 
rioR descriptions see former advertisement*. 
I 3 PariB Daisies, Is. 2d free; 3 ’IYadeaoantia.^ Jd^ 

(for hanging-baskets or window e^tore), 3 green 

house or window Ferns, Is 3d., free; Qloxlnias_u 
velvet-like foliage. 3 seedling plants, is **•• *”*•*'7?* 7.^*1 
flowered, wax-like Begonia semperflorens, 9 plant* la, tree. 


NOW STARTINQ INTO GROWTH, 

__ Unnamed tv Selections left to ns. i.i * ' 

O Collection, best to colour, singles.. fl 0 ' ' 

H Tan choice do.U • 

J „ white, crow-bred from 
I 1 Iftinf O flu* 4 finest White* 

A N , \ rit, Snowflake, Mn. jk.i 

LH MM U O Laing. and Mas Ab h 

Blanche, per doses 
(■pedal offer). 110 

3EG0NIA l 

M pood for bedding. 40 Kf 

w 1 -adding, best naked.... 41 

TUBERS & ,^5TiEXm 

v selected in six colour*,. U 0 

__ Z mired do.114 

Th . ->, OTe * r . xuperlor to most of ths named sorts, andths 

------ JAtaiwiKKiS 


Like single Dahlias These charming 
— ■ *~ r cutting. 3 cholce- 

• 11 -rooted plants; 6 
socu or Oscar Wilde. 

P r es t o n , | 

[ante and Ferns, 


PROVED SO HIGH! 

LAST YEAR to all patron* 
ments this season to send eye 
36 Geraniums (various), 12 
Lobelia, 12 Ageratum, 24 O 
Golden Gem Calceolarias, ai 
Package free, no carriage, 
plants are all frem no*- ■"'* 1 
like the cheap small i 
Please send own ad< 


plants usually onerea in 
addressed labels to avoid mistakes.- 

aSJTpro.O.SS K. •» BOABWOBS. toctexL 

LOADSTONE'S SINGLE l,A HLTASrTrotnm>; 

select named sorts, per do»en, fls_ 6 d.; beautiful, health) 
plants. Send for my special Dahlia List, free 3 stamps. 
Esc HSC HOLTZ I AS cream and yellow very 
n«efiil^forjutting . nine, each colour, la 9 d.—Loadsto ne. 

MARGUERITES, cream and yellow, for cot* 

or open ground, such as I have sold Jn thouKtnds for 
several seasons, plant* for very early bloomi "«' ** x 
each colour, Is. M. Quite hardy, *p*n ground, charm- 
ing fo r euttmg.^.^^^ ^ ^ ^ 

greenhouse climber, bears large purple bella, extra strong 

pla nts, pair, 1*. {hi., ean bo phtnied outdoors. _ 

TOBACCO PLANTS, enormous leaves, grand 

for producing tropical effects, garden or conservatory, 

four fine plants, la 9d. _ _ 

IVY-LEAVED GERANIUMS. — The new 

double Pink, “Madame Crpusse" (exoulsite variety), 
established plant in not, 2s., free ; sue vanous for hanging 

baskets, vases, &c., 3s. fld. -- 

LUPIX&, handsomest, most useful of aU annuals 
for decorative effect; strong plants from open ground, 

18 for Is. 9d. __ 

YELLOW SULTAN, the novelty of the season, 

really beautiful; 3 strong plants from open ground, 

Is. 6d.____ 

NEMOTHILA (blue), 100 plants for 3s. 6d., 

fifty 2s. ; scarlet lln um, sa me prico._ 

SA LVIAS, scarlet and blue. Three for Is. Od. 
IPOMCEA, beautiful climbers, richest colours, 
for outdoor or conservatory uses, four plants in foui 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


mggssgte* 

Lychnis chalcedonlca, fl. pL, 4 

CEnothcra macrocarpa, Evening WjJJ 
Paparer bracteatum superbum, tcvM. 
Pentstemon. beautiful forerutting. 4a 
Phlox, finest herbaceous T a n yti«.J*- . 
Pyrethrum, best double-named sorts, 4s. 
Ranunculus speciosus. 4s. ,, 

Violas, white, blue, purple, 

All the above poet fr «* p Hf to 
WA V h CO.. Durdham Down. CU tto 

PRIZkTAN.SIES, 48. dw 
I Pansies, 2s. 6 d. dozen -12s. r«r 
mice qrurvy.T.rER and CO, 71, 

*>•- PRIZE ASTERS and ST« 

— MSa&ffSftS 

St, CO., 71, Waterl oo Street, Q laagg^ 
OsTSaTUOZEN, CHRIST 

sorts of Daffodils free on WP" 0 * 1 

King-street, Oovent-gardem w 

PINEST BEDDING PI 

1 SEASON.-New dwarf hwtm 

PANSIES for Summer Bb 

FLOWER, Floral Nursery, UUey. n 


colours, 2 s., very fine. 


ie choicest oi 


»x for Is. 9d. A of this rare and beautiful filmy Fern, la. lid- *ach- fr®*- 

DOUBLE«ERANIOMS.mpmk,K»rlet, white, >°r Fern miAi.KY k CO.. Fnl.ood, 

onee neh Wrong pinn^aM .- TAST OFfTfc but one of following plants 

GODETIA, in three handsome colours, nine OI ^ or rt MC ription see former advertisements) 2 roots 
each, free. Is. 9d. winter HeliotroDe. sweet soented. hardy, Is. 4d., free: 6 choice 

-- - -ji Ooleus, all different. Is. 4d.. free; the lovely blue Viola, M 

doxen, free; 24, 2 s. 6 d., free, a muss of bloom until Oct< 
ia ' e choioe Fuchsias, Is. 4d., free, all different; well 

__ Calceolarias, fine plants, yellow Golden Gem showing 

Is 8 d. dozen, free; 2 dozen, 3s., trie ; 12 single Dahlii 
seedling plants, to bloom th s year, Is. 2 d., free: 6 
named Chrysanthemums, all different, Is. 4d., 

"" ‘ ’-d, Preston._ 


._J’ab. gau- 


DOUBLE GERMAN WALLFLOWERS, 

colours. Gentleman writes: “Your Wallflowers 
been most s plendid." Nine fine plants free Is. 9d 

LOADSTONE’S ICE PLANTS, lovely for gar¬ 
nishing, leaves resembling blotches ice. Six plants, 
Is. 8 d., free._ 


MORLEY A CO., Fnh 


B EDDING PLANTS, &c., FROM 
COVENT GARDEN MARKET. 


in demand for 


iutton-holes; perfuma exquisite, cream bloom. 
it greenhouse, and flourishes in open ground 
iDOttom heat. Roots, strongly staited (bloom 
>t, 2s. 6 d. each, free, or four dormant tubers, I Acknowle<lged by all the best betiding plant* sent out. 

h cultural hints._ __I All well-rooted strong transplanted plants. 


or M A RG U E RITES, 


finest named 
Hope Street, 


Hope Street, Edinburgh, 


PENN 
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SINGLE DAHLIAS, CLIMBERS, 

GREENHOUSE, BEDDING, AND 
WINDOW PLANTS, &o., &a 

JtttarppUstt fir immediate planting, mostly out of single 
feti. Carrisgt free, Touting guaranteed. No order 
ndtr li. 64 Send half penny stamp for List. 

CJIKGLE DAHLIAS, from all the beat vi 

W nch » While Queen, Mum Queen, White Stai, 
hiyoo, Oruxeman, Negress, Punted Lady, Pantaloon, 
Uoioe Jack. Harlequin, and about 100 others. 6 varieties. 

*•, All separate* naSS 
Stiitd cA »bcT», k per dox.; 20s. per 100 . Carter’s, Connell's, or 
W«i Undos, mixed or separate, 3a fid. perdoz.: Ifia. nerlOO. 
TTTAnPTfT _—:— j=i :- 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


TUAKEZH (the scarlet Cactus), Constance 

wSriffiK* -* Zta “>* nl ,u “ bl “ k 


JjEAlTIPUL ^CUMBERS. — Doliohos Lab 

^atiful reticulated 
I™**: ftwulea, blue, and Mandevilla suave olens, 

NanUxi rhrt* flower, the four, 2s. ’ 


VERBENAS.—Italian striped, very beautiful, 

; »hite, blue, and scarlet, la 6 d. dozen. 
l^^yAlarguerit^afor Is. 6 cL ; TradescaS 


i'r'irrr." 7 ’ ( ^ rter ’ 8 Dedham Favourite, 

ssS^SSMBacasasr 

(ym HoysE plantsT 12 for 3s. ears: 

jam?; 

», intense scarlet flowers, 

Off Theodor*. Pm.i 


Priz « Eihibltion 
FHS™ ™. mixed, and 

rjV^^A^} LJ>T all. Is.; 100 for 3 , M * “ 

— I)wat ^German, 25 for la. ; 


m. 

fliS * 1 

ML 

si 


J ® *>r Is. ;“T00 for 

fTAarTro 51 ^^^ 25 i° r la - : ] W for 3s. 6 d. 

l?i 3 ?SS 5 SSS 

lf^®rAwmsrcs5di 


l"~ ~ ^=sa«r~---- 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

SELECT LIST OF BEDDING 
GERANIUMS, CALGEOLARIAS, 

Ac., Ac. 9 

All Autumn struck, well-rooted and hardy. 


GERANIUMS. 
Scarlet. 

Per 

doz. 

Vesuvius.. ..3 6 * 
Prince Arthur ..3 6 
Jean Sisley ..36 
Tom Thumb ..3 6 

Pink. 

Muter Christine, 

Mrs Halliburton 3 6 
Madam Thibaut, 

1 Amy Hogg (Ma- 

dKLrw 3 • 

ninth .. ..3 6 

White. 

White Vesuvius 3 6 
Madam Vaucher 3 10 
While Clipper .. 3 10 
Bijou, Mrs. O. 

Mappin.. ..3 9 
Flower of Spring 3 9 

Tricolour, Bronzed 
Leaved. 

Mrs. Pollock ..40 
Marshal Mao- 
Mahon .. ..4 0 

Costal Palace 
Gem .40 

Happy Thought 4 0 


Per 
100 
s. d. 
19 6 
19 6 
19 6 
19 6 


19 6 

19 6 
6 


19 


19 6 
19 6 
19 6 


19 6 
19 6 


30 0 

:o 0 


30 0 
30 0 


Various. 


Mow* Ilk. 

fc?/ ra^HTind 


J!*** 1 * iotn • oUwi5 m0t .T Leviathan, and 

H^LYH^Kl^rT 2 ^^!^ 2 s. doz. 



’^ese collections, audits 

Bradford. 

^jRslooMES^ 

.lauu, Tl EDDINQ PLANTS, 

^fe.'?yj or 

"****■■ »<« 

^^J^erboro*. 


Doz. 
6 6 

6 6 
6 6 
6 6 


4 6 


4 6 


Salmon Vesuvius 1 
Waltham Seed 
ling (erimson).. 1 
Fire King .. 1 
ealousy .. ,1 

Twelve choice 
named varieties 
of Ivy-leaf 
Twelve choice 
named varieties 
pot culture Ger¬ 
aniums .. 

New Geranium. 

West Brighton 
Gem 4 6 

The best scarlet for bedding. 

All dozens ffuby^SSSt post. 

CALCEOLARIAS 

(Redding). 

Frono cold frame, well rooted, 
n “.evUthw. and hardy. 
Golden Gem (best dwarf 
32**? blooming, not 

dozen, 2 s. ; 


... arown), each per 
per 100 , 12 s. 6 d. 

Caloeolarla 

Amplexicaulis. 

V„I r ol( 1 - ftt *bione<l, beautl- 
nhi . L '. mo *'<x > l°urtd variety, 
charming contrast to any 
colour. Abed of this In my 
garden last year was univer- 

«WW d ““"’ 5b “-= 

LOBELIAS. 

wnI? ? * lloi m luc and Emperor 
William. These are the very 
2 f >" d 1 dwarfest varieties, 

Sermn 6a ‘cP erUwzen ’ 15 * M - 
pori°° A Irony out of,Hits. 
Smaller size, 100 10s. Cd • 

dozen, is. 6 d. ’ ! 


_ Lobelia 
(White Queen). 

2 s. 6<1 per dozen; 100,18s. fid. 

Lobelia Graoills 
(or trailing). 

roc &^3”*l"gp 

GAZANIA 
SPLENDSNS. 

Large golden yellow, black 
oentru. beautiful old- 
fa ^? ne 5 favourites, does 
dry borders, dozen, 

large flowering 

10-WEEK STOCKS. 

Jfr Unes, Beds, Mattes, in 
brilliant oolours, dozens. 
Is. fid.; 100 for 7 s. 6 d. 

ZINNIAS. 

Mine is a capital strain, 

1 67 T "F handsome for 

aartrfffj bmsi 

asters. 

Nothing can surpass a well- 
planted bed of these handsome 
annuals in the bright August 
and. September sunlight. 

Victoria Asters’* are the 
vanet- 
lence ti, 
dozen, 

begonias. 

Choice Seedlings. 

Very showy, either for bed¬ 
ding or conservatory decora¬ 
tions, true to colour, large 
Plants, 3a. 9d. each; small 
Plants, 6 s. 6 d. per dozen; 
mixed tubers, 8 a 6 d. per 
dozen. 

S EE DLING 

VERBENAS. 

Beoommended for their 
robust constitution. 

Defiance, a well-known 
scarlet. 

c AKDii>msijfA, pure white, 
dwarf habit. 

Coerplea, dark blue varie¬ 
ties 


Mixed, various shades, for 
mixed beds. 

2 s. 6 <L per dozen; per 100 , 
15s. 6 d. 

Small beds are beautiful 
planted one variety Verbena, 
the plants being pegged down. 

AGERATUM. I 

Dwarf Blue, per dozen, 2s. 6 d. 

PETUNIAS. 

Striped, for bedding, dozen, 
_ ,, 3s. 60. 

Double and Single, in show 
varieties for conservatory, 
•n ^jjdendid colours, dozen. 


P^^r % “‘•/oUcSg in 

frontpagTof tBsissue.^ or "^1 other adverMsenwotTsee 

SDIGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS • 

1 Sa 1 *■ M ‘ 40X60: nw< 6i - *■ * 

20,000 ^iJJ? T Palma are now sold in 

Plante for vases for^^ra^en 111 ®!^? 1 ^ M small 

tain their popularity as th «▼]»«♦ ew ** 1 “ 40 main- 

atmosphere of rrom“. l 5 1 disUn 1 rt*T t iH e i In **? !“Pn« 
Areoas, Cocos, Coryrihas. * v^ tl , 0 *’ including 

Seaforthiag, etc., by S ^ at 4 P ,a «- Phcenix, 

pots, 6 s. 8 ix very ^Inch & wLlW’ 111 Uaeh 

Tnnnn'FFRN 

10,000 S2Jf S * PER NS !! FERNS I! J 

including Moiden-halra. Plirii T ®Rw.h Greenhouse Ferns, 
*c, good plants innota nVhv^.?^ hnu , m *’ Oyrtomiums, 
5in. ^U, 9£ Md lSSen 7 ^ ^ h **« T ' 

IfOTHING cJ^tte??o E tutton.hole. than 

10,000 JUBEltOUS BEGONIAS.-My 

lMSs$|£SIP|S 

U thL«;r W choicest vaneties selected from 

by p£t*or toeffJS?. 7earSPMttrueto Dame . 3*- P«dozen, 

OTONS.—An immense stock of the most 


- plants 

Twelve of the 


’sS kSSSf Whiu ' reo,bd - b ' i«*'5ft 

gALVIAS, SALMAS !!-Six beat v.rietiea, 

Bal!gaA.'iV““ 

(1HRVSANT H EMUMS.-AI1 the beat large- 

flowered Japanese and Pom pone varieties hv nont 2 m AH 
dozen; stronger in pots. 3s. fid. doz. ft^ CaTilloiuT^ 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE 

W. M. CROWE 

Is prepared to Supply the Trade on liberal terms for h 

List of Palms, Fer-ns, Begonias, &c., 
on application. 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPTON, 

bssux. 


mmuu v i/ IlOWUei 

OTKONG PLANTS, - (GERANIUMS^mli^d, 

^ Jo- & 10 °- Wy 5 v ?li? y Fem "* 7 "- 6d - loo’ 

^ 100> ^"ATCHISON, 


FOR ARTI8TIO 8UBTROPIOAL 
GARDENING. 



QHEAP COLLECTION of 250 Bedding Plants 

T / or 218 ' included, for cash with order; all stromr 

PS* f " 1 * 10 F V0 BHtisfnction 12 scarlet Geraniums, 

v S » Leaf, and 6 Mrs. Pollock (or 6 Bronze), 12 
mixed Verbenas. 12 L<d.elia 24 Calceolarias. 36 Golden 
Feather, 24 Asters. 12 Dahlias /mixed), 12Perilla, 12Dianthus 
6 CenUurea. 12 Mangold, 12 Phlox, 12 Ageratums, 6 Hclio- 
tP SffiVvivr5rt‘‘Sv 1 ? ^ii Uam8 - kalf the above for 10 s 6 d. 

BEDDING I LAS TS OF AL L KINDS. — Geranium?, 
strong, autumn-struck plants, turned out of single pots, 
scarlet pink, and white, 2 s. dozen. 12 s. 100 ; variegated, 2 s. 3 d 
doz., 16s. loO; bronze and tricolour, 3 a. doz.; Verbenas. 
Heliotrope, and Uentaurea, 2 s. doz.; Calceolariaaand 

» t rlrty • TkaKHna .U<vl A o v 


jxcuunipe, ana ^maurea, 'A. doz.; CaJceoIariaa and 
LobeUos is. fid. dor ; Dahlias single and double, 3s. doz.; 
Golden Feather, fid. doz., 2s. 6 d. 100; Asters. 6 d. doz., 3a 100 
Catalogues on application. -H AIN and HIGK 8 , Florists, 4c i 
Guildford Street N ur series, Hereford. 


EFFECTIVE DWARF BEDDING 
NASTURTIUMS. 

Thumb Nasturtium*, very dwarf. For 
rlvafi? r bed . < il n « °ut these flowers are unsurpassed 

SteSw g £f?fe? U ^ll *’ f ° Ua £? eo f >per colour ^o»enj 

»f»riet, well thrown up above leaves, continuing a 
SSLd CUt down ,. h 3f NovcmbeTfrosts; 

rt *?i. n *.** BU PPh® d l**l season, very strong, 
Z huo&% ^ dozen, la 3d.; fchroo dozen, 3sf; 


_, , 120 Plant* for 6c. 

T7UILLIAM BADMAN offers his 5s. box of 

V » II 60 . Oeraniums of sorts, 10 blue 

Lobelia. lOFHichsiaa, 10 blue Ageratums, 10 yellow Calceolaria. 
10 scarlet Tropieolum, 10 sweet Heliotrope. AU weU rooted 
and sure to give satisfaction. Half the above for 2s 6 d 1 
poet free fid. and 9d. extra. P. O. O. on Gravesend with order! 
— Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend 

100 000 ^ ER BENAS.—Reallygood, well- 

■V: V,VVU rooted, clean, healthy plants of purple and 
white, crimson, scarlet, etc.. 6 s. loo, 50s. 1,000, sample dozen, 
2d all free for cash with orders.-T. fLeTC^DSB and 
SON, florists, etc., Chesterfield. 


Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

■ LOADSTOBTU 

(The Lady FlorhvtX 

ROMFORD, B 8 6 B X. 


DANSIES.—100, well-rooted, autumn trans- 

-L planted plants from open ground, post free. 3 s., in eight 
separate vaneties, or three separate colours for bedding as 
desired.—J. W, GALVIN, Nurseries, Roscopimon 


TIRADE OFFER.—Double yellow Primroses, 
A flnestrongmarket stuff, coming into bloom. 14s. oerlOO — 
RODGEB. M’CLEIX AXD t CO.. N urserrmnn, Ac , Newrr 

O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 
“ T f? rl a M-. !»[«««■ Plants 6 d. extra with separate cultural 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grows 
beet m, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden-hair 


K»t# and 

“ strong 
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la, HARKNESS’S Is 

SSL CARDEN_PLANTS. SSL 

8PEOIAL OHIAP OFFER. 


Fuchsias, finest mixed nri*- 
ilea 

Chrysanthemums, large 
flowering hardy varieties In 
greet variety 

Antirrhinum*, superb striped 
varieties, grand 
Caloeolaria, finest bedding 
varieties 

Double Mimulus, In fine 
variety of colour, splendid 
Mimulus, every Imaginable 
shade of colour; a grand 
stock 

Salvia, scarlet, very effeotive 
in border 

Lobelia, Queen of Whites, 
best white 

Paris Daisies, splendid 
bouquet flowers, ana showy 
on borders, Ac. 

Penstemons, splendid plant 
for herbaceous borders, 
grand variety 
Phlox, in good variety 
Balsam. Camellia-flowered, 
fine marbled and self flowers 
Single Dahlia, splendid va¬ 
riety, fit to plant out 
Foxgloves, white, yellow, and 
spotted, very flue 
Viola lutea, bright yellow 
Viola Primrose Queen* fine 
colour 

Viola Blue Perfection 


Viola Mauve Queen, fra* 
Pwas^ Blue King, bast blue 

Pansy, show, very large and 
good 

Pansy Magpie 
Potentilia in variety 
Qolden Thyme (lemon 
scented), line edging plant 
Phlox Drummondii, In great 
variety of colour, 24 distinct 
sorts 

Zinnias, double, 12 colours, 
mixed 

Marigold (African), from 
splendid exhibition flowers 
Sweet Scabious (German 
double) splendid free-flower¬ 
ing plant, fine for cutting 
or garden decoration 
PeriUa Nanklnensis, splendid 
ornamental plant, leaves 
dark reddish mulberry 
Tricolour Marguerites (single 
Chrysanthemums), very fine 
for borders and excellent 
for cuttings 

Linum perene, very elegant 
plant, with bright blue 
flowers. 

Blue Marguerite (Flower of 
Heaven), line. 

Musk, Harrisoni, everybody's 
plant. 


5 dozen, 4z*; 10 dozen, 7s. (ML; 16 dozen, 12*.Sd, 

Purchasers’ Selection! Carriage Paid! 


GOOD THINGS! 


24 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, In 
the 24 best kinds, for general 
purposes. Including the new 
and beautiful Japanese 
"Lady 8elborne," acknow¬ 
ledged by all the greatest 
acquisition for many years, 
3s. 3d.; 12, la 9d. _ 

12 named Scotch PANSIES, 
finest show, to Include 
" Dean Ramsay," the finest 
crimson self, 2s. 3d.; 24, 
3s. fid.; 50. 7s.; all good 
plants, distinctly named. 

12 SINGLE PYRE- 
THRUMS, French large- 
flowering, all colours, most 
fashionable flowers, 2s.; 24, 


3s. 64. 

12 double NASTURTIUMS 
(Hermlne grasshoff), invalu¬ 
able for massing, superior 
to Geraniums, very double, 

2r. 

GERANIUMS, double, a 
grand collection, including 

the best in each colour. 12 g opiendid tuberous-rooted 
* j BEGONIAS, 


0S. 


double, 3s. 3d.; 24, 

AH named separately. 

12 FUCHSIAfe, double and 
single, such as Miss Lizzie 
Vidler, 8nowcloud (largest 
double white), American 
banner (striped), Elegauoe, 
Ac., 2s. Bd.; 24, 4a. 6d. 


6 NICOTIAN A afflnis Vic¬ 
toria, the large trumpet- 
flowered var., Tuberose 
perfume, very fine for con¬ 
servatory or sitting-room. 
Is. Cd.; 12, 2s. 3d 

12 COLEUS, moat beautiful 
marbled and fringed vara., 
to Include James Barn- 
shaw, Cannes's lovely 
Duchess of Teck, Ac., 2s.; 
6, Is. 3d. 

CYCLAMEN perslcum, all 
colours, strong flowering 
plants, 6, 2s. 3d.; 12, 4s. 

12 SCOTCH FANCY PAN¬ 
SIES, finest edged and 
blotched varieties, 3a.; 24 
5s. Cd. 


GESNERIA zebrina, splendid 
plant for conservatory, foli¬ 
age beautifully marhled, 
pair strong plants, la. 3d. 


_ very fine 

plants for early bloom, 
4s. 6d. 

6 greenhouse 8ALVIAS, 
most beautiful varieties, in¬ 
cluding the scented variety 
rutilans. Is. 6d. 


AU carriage paid for cash with order. P.O.O. payable at 
Bedale. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

Grange Nurserie s, Bedale* Yorkshire. 

Soronjor-floworing 8r?rysantb«D5un?8. 

EVERYBODY’S FLOWER. 

Will grow and bloom and stand the winter In the open 
garden. ^Ve have 20 distinct varieties in the following 
colours: white, crimson, cream purple. yelow n^.blush, 
orange, maroon, etc., and will send 12 plants, including 
Madame 0. Derange (the summer flowering Japanese 
variety), for 3s.: 24, 5e. 6d.; post free. 

HARKNESS <& SONS, 

GRANOE NURS ERY, BEDALE 


TJANSIES.— Seedling Show and Fancy, French 

A blotched and German striped Pansies for bedding or 
massing, just coming into bloom, will be a blaze of colour all 

ssasvB£-a Jfl£aIS 

CORNFLOWERS (the German National 
O Flower).-Ten distlnot colour* (sky-blue, white, rose, 
purple, blushed, striped, Ac.), most beautiful in bouquets 
very fine for borders, 24, Is. 3d.; 50. 2s.; 100, 3s 6d.; post 
—HAR KNESS A SONS, Grange Nu r serie s, Bed ale. 


XSTERS! ASTERS !1 In grand variety. 

JOL Truffaut's Pajony Perfection, Dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
W ashingt on (new), Victoria Improved, and Harkness' prize 
quilled, in splendid colours. Same strains as supplied for 


nnn pyrethrum golden 

JLj UUU, UUU FEATHER, Jthe most useful of all edg- 


ilAHLIAS ! DAHLIAS ! ! DAHLIAS ! I! 

J J Finest named, show, fancy, single, and pompons varie¬ 
ties for exhibition or garden decoration. Ovrcouectlons*v 
these have been awarded over 260 FIRST PRIZES duringth* 
fire seasons. including three ^Firsts Inte rnationals. 
8a. ; 80, 14a.; lr 
fS, Bedale, Yorl 


CRINGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine plants for planting 

ir out. from Mauve Queen, Rose Queen, Painted Lady, 
Harlequin. Phoebus, Union Jack, kc.,12 for Is. 2d.; 24, 2s.; 
50, 3s. 6d.; 100, 6a, carriage paid.-HARKNESS A SONB, 
Bedale, Yorks. ____ 

CHEAP & GOOD BEDDING PLANT^. 

50 Penstemona, no two alike.3 6 

50 Tricolour Marguerites .2 0 

60 Antirrhinum, all striped.3 6 

50 Calceolarias, best dwarf .3 6 

50 German Double 8cabioua.3 6 

50 Phlox Drummondii. 24 var..19 

50 Spotted Mimulus .3 6 

50 Lobelia Queen of Whites.3 6 

50 Bedding Pansies .3 6 

50 Viola Mauve Queen.$ 6 

50 Viola Primrose Queen; or 60 plants'selected from 
above, not leas than 10 of a kind 3s. 6d.; 100 6 0 

HARKNESS A SONS* 

BEDALE. YORKSHIRE. 

■RLUE SALVIAS, Is. 6d. ; Double Hollyhocks, 

" 2s. 6d.; Begonias, tuberous-rooted, strong-flowering plants, 
3s. 6d.; Alpine arrleUas, Is. 6d-; Meaembryanthemum 
variegatum, Is. 6d; all above at per dozen. The following 
at 6d. each, three l j. Is. 3d. Double Petunias, named. 
Tree Carnations, winter-flowering. La Belle (white), and 
Dark Beauty, Nicotians afflnis. Lemon Verbena, night- 
scented Stock, Marguerites Reve d'Or (best yellow). Grand!- 
floruus (best white), and Ccelestis (blue), Gloxinias, Abutilona, 
Bouvardios, Veronicas, double yellow and double scarlet. 
Nasturtium, Diplacus grandiflora, and Artillery plants. All 
carriage free. —S. COOPER Hadleigh, Su ffolk._ 

T|AHLiAS ! DAHLIAS 1 ! — Twelve choice 

-U single, best-named varieties, including White Queen, 
Paragon, Scarlet Gem, and Yellow Gem, strong plants, 
3s. 6d.; ditto, unnamed, 2s.; seedlings. Is. |*r dozen ; double 
kinds, twelve choice-named exhibition varieties, strong 
plants, 2s. 6d.___ 


uoueua, oiua svoue ucn ueuuer;, anu memum, ^uuina 

of Edinburgh, best dwarf blue, from cuttings, 9d. dozen, 5s. 
100; Heliotropes, strong, Is. dozen, 6a 100 ; all free.—SAML. 
COOPER. Hadleigh. Suffolk. Established 1858. 


t° b 


A MATE UR GARDEN ERS and Others. — 

Buy your plants and flowers of an experienced, practical 
grower, and thereby avoid disappointment. Pelargoniums, 
Regal, 8how. and Fancy; twelve choice named varieties, strong 
plants, 3s. 6a.; six for 2s. Geraniums, new Ivy-leaved, double 
and single, six choice named plants, charming colours, fr. ; 
Chrysanthemums, beet named varieties, including Japanese, 
summer, autumn, and Christmas flowering, strong plants, 
2s. dozen; two dozen 3s. 6d. Fuchsias, strong plants, twelve 
magnificent named kinds, including such splendid kinds as 
Covent Garden, Miss Vidler, Klngsburyana, and that 
wonderful novelty Aurea superba, 2s. ; two dozen, 3s. 6d. All 
carriage free.—8. COO PER. The Nur serie s, Had leigh, Suffolk. 

pREEFERS.—Virginian Creeper, and Veitchii, 

G Cobaja, Pyracanthus, Japanese Honeysuckle, Eccre- 
mocarpus, Passion Flower, Ceanothua azureus, Clematis 
Flammula, Habrothamnus elegans, and Tacsonia Van 
Volxemi, all fine strong plants 1 and 2 years old, fid. each; two 
for Is. 3d., free. Canary Creeper, and Maurandyas, three for 6a. 
A gentleman writes:—"Plants arrived in excellent condition 
ana give great satisfaction. Should I require more shall 
certainly order from you."—8AML. COOPER, The Nurseries, 
Had leigh. Suffolk 


T7ERBENAS.—First Prize, 12 named exhibi- 

V tion kinds, 2s. 6d.: Verbenas for bedding, in variety, 
strong and clean, Is. 3d. dozen, 8a. per 100. Zonal Geraniums, 
first prize exhibition kinds, for pots, six named single 
varieties, 2s. 6d. ; six double ditto, 2s. 6d ; the dozen for 
4s. 6d. Geraniums, for bedding, best varieties, 2s. dozen, 12s. 
100. The three best Pansies, Black Sam, Holyrood, and Pilrig 
Park, 6d. each, 3 for la, carriage free.—S. COOPER, 
Hadleigh, Suffolk 


A STERS.—Chrysanthemum - flowered, twelve 
varieties; Victoria, 12 varieties; P*eony-flowered, 12 
varieties; Washington, prize Quilled, and all the finest 
double kinds from seed imported direct from Beiiary ; double 
Ten Week Stocks, Phlox Drummomli grandiflora, double 
Zinnia elegans, French and African Marigolds, Tagetes, Sweet 
Peas, Everlastings, German Scabious, Convolvulus Major, 
Gaillardia grandiflora, Dianthus (including Eastern Queen 
and Crimson Belle), Perilla, Dwarf Ageratum, Blue Lobelia, 
Musk, hybrid Polyanthus and Primrose, double Red, White, 
and Gold-leaved Daisies, Nasturtium, Tom Thumb, three best 
varieties; Sunflower, Golden Feather, 6d. dozen; three 
dozen. Is. 3d.: Petunia, flue striped, fid. dozen, three dozen, 
Is. 9d. All free.—8. COOPER Hadleigh. Suffolk. 


TDALMS, strong plants, 9<1., Is., and Is. 6d. 

A each; Cucumber, Vegetable Marrow, and Tomato plants, 
6d. each, threo for Is., carriage free—8AML. COOPER, 
Hadleigh, Suffolk. _ 


GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

OTRIKE CUTTINGS NOW in cold frames or 

D greenhouses for fine autumn and winter blooms. Fine 
.... • *•’ Aida, Iris (new), Atala 

Samuel Plimsoll. 
. . Lemolne, one of 

each, post free. Is. P.O. 

HUTTINGS. — Splendid Cuttings, Pelar- 

G goniums. Emelie Everard. Atlante, Ne Plus Ultra, Duke 
of Albany, Mermion. Bertie Boyes, Scarlet Gem, Mabel, 
Duchess ofRedford.Digby Grand, one of each, post free la. P.O. 

flHRYSANTHEMUMS.—10 strong, well- 

V/ rooted plants, beet varieties, all colours, post free. Is. P.O 

AYLESTONE PARK* LEICESTER. 


ftfl non CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

UU,UUG finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), tor climb- 

Nuraervmen and Seed Merchant*. Worcester CO., 

PRIMULAS lRRiMULAS ! PRIMULAS - t'i 

J- Fifteenth year of distribution. Williams' *nn*rh 
la 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100; Cinerarias same price Package 


THE 

ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 

With an Illuitratod Dictionary of all the 
Plants used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. 

With over l,t00 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 15t. 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEK; 
ITS STYLE AND POSITION. By W n.t.m. 
Robinson, Founder qf Gardening Illustrated. 


a 


This book is the best on the subject that has yet bees , 
produced. "—Journal of Horticulture. - - j 

" This is by far the best book on the flower garden tint bu ' 
ever been published .”—Engtiek Country Gentlewas. 

"The most important and instructive addition which hu 
been made for many years to the florist's libraiy.'-fhei-dta, 

" This work of Mr. Robinson may be considered u the iaarf 
and most oomplete of its kind that has ever appeared in tin 
English language. “—Court Journal 
" A valuable and elaborate work .... embraces a variety 
of subjects, and contains a vast amount of most useful in- 

formation.it must occupy a very prominent position is 31 

current literature .Christian World. ia 

"There are thus considerably more than a thousand little 
piotures In this book, which add not a little to its toIus si i 
work of reference and a serious guide to horticulture, bend* 
greatly Increasing its elegance as an ornamental volume. 1 
Weekly Despatch. 

"This comprehensive book .... will, of courts, be of , 
most utility tw persons who have large gardens; but thou 
lovers of gardening who have more restricted opportunltis 
to gofit by it will also find it Interesting and nlusblt - 

A volume abounding in most valuable Informatio n tos- 
veniently arranged, and the numerous lllustratkms vnish 
enliven its pages enhance the value of the wort. Mr. BoWmbs 
was well qualified for the completion of such a task sad tsl 
verdict of the thoughtful reader must be that be has don 
bis work well."—Literary World. 

"As far as we are able to see the Information imported 

is oomplete and accurate.We trust that this excelkw 

book, which is a rich mine of Information and coLtoiEiiA* 
teaching of long experience, may do a greet d«d to mg 
English gardener* to improve themselves yet further u Us 
exercise of an art which they have practised so iuocessfuUf. 
—L'oyd't Week y. 

"Thoroughly adapted to the wants of, and easilyunderrtud- 
able by the veriest amateur, it should prove on invtluiMe s» 
to everyone interested in the culture of Aowen, sod j 

a place on the book-shelves of every gardener, “ 

otherwise. In short, it sevms to supply a wart IM^ 

for some time been most keenly felt,, and armed with it v.^ 

merest tyro can boldly attempt gardening. —Land am 

" The general object of this book, we are told, U todovltf ... 
what arrangements and with what matenals ■ 

whether large or small, may be most effectuslijmsde tojflod 
rational and lasting pleoeure to those ... 

In the celebration of N ature s triumph on to 

power in English gardens Mr Robinson desci^atsolawdj 
conspicuous place; for no one has done more than hew^ 
to make ana to meat the demand for it. w* 
Chronicle. 

"Mr Robinson is an uncompromising revolution!* 

By founding Journals and writing books he ^Mdoneiv^ t 
deal to widen men’s views on all matters rriatmg 
and gardening; and his dicta are based upon s portble uck* 
of common sense and sound taste. This 
described as the text book of his ^ d J“*wS S hsv 

a very exhaustive and instructive text-book it k . foe 
leading features of Mr. Robmfon s P*woj« .^brj^s »* <■ 
example, as the admirable W dd Gardoi-It ; 

inestimable mass of information, arrangeddr.. j. 
and set forth with remarkable dearness and compK«» 

—St. Jamttt Gazette. ^ ' 

" It Is one of the most generally useful b^ on hort 
ever published, and to everyone P 0 ^ 1 ?* 
cultivating it as an amateur or engagingdhentow a 
it for him, the work may be recommended « 

immense store of information ^w to develop U ^ 

the flower gardens resources, and rentier it in ‘jprj 
degree pleasing and gratifying. RnfV : 
following the directions given in the wort th* 

a moat artistic garden and oo one wOi I 

Introduction to this volume without, at any nwa ^ 

much more vivid idea of what effect he seeks whan 
his garden .”—Dundee Advertuer. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, ' 

And All BookteUer». _ 


Second Edition, with 850 Illustrations, 8vo, 18^ 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PABa 

CON8IDKRID IN RXLATION TO THK WA.VTB ^ 

Cities and or Public and p « IV 4T B n Si5fsS, F U 
Notea made in Paris Gardena By W. BO * insfcruC i;ra 
“ For a long time we have not reada™^ 
and Intereating book than this. —The Ttwt. 

Works by the same Author. 

ALPINE FLOVVERS FOR ENGLISH^ ( 
DENS. With Illustrations of Rock Gardens. 5* 
Artificial. With Woodcuts, Crown Svo, />• . 

THE SUBTROPICAL GARDEN jJJ ■' 

Biautt or Form in the Flower nuroose, Suc¬ 

tions of all the finer plants used for this purpos ■ 

8vo » **' p ‘ 

THE WILD GARDENi Ob o™. 

or Hardt Exotic Plants. Illuatrmtad by Aflrco j! 

Svo, 10a. 6d. S 

HARDY FLOWERS. 
warm op 1,300 or the hobt Ojnanent* PoitSrt l 
Directions for their Arrangement, Culture, s 

8e. fld. H 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; 
Cemet eri es or the Future. With rariom 
8ro, 7a. fld. - » . 

JOHN MURIUY, Albemarle Street, aw! f* 
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HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

MAI DA VALE, LONDON. 

BiM*, or 108 may be tad »t the Mine low rote. 
-n.in rrvra. our magnificent collection. 13 Tarletlefcfle.; 
lleaier.lk. ; snd Midden-leaved vartctie* 3e. fid., fie. 
i>Mnm niamtablisbed plants, for cool or warm house, 

’ 21s. and 43s. 

im gfOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
(nau stats', In 50 variation, 42a.; 

^ 100 varietlea, 63s. 

UD natoMi O. A, toil* 12 Malden-halr Ferru for cat- 
U Ib n nui . fii. 9* ting. 9*., 12a.: smaller. 6a. 

'J Piiovk, li, 18*. to 21* Eucharia 8AUNDER8II. 
BAvSloaM*. AMAZONICA, and CAN- 

11 Aland* Si, Ik , 6 aorta. DIDA, true, 6* 6cL 

IfdfliM fcn* 3a., 6a, 12a. 12 Begonia, ornamental foli- 

11 nra Moca* 4*. age, 6s. to 12a : Nepenthe* 

(Pitcher Plant*), 3s. 64.; 5s. 

m GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ALPINES. A*, in 50 and 100 varieties. 21s., 
Ik,Ms; m speoies and varieties tor 84s. 

Clematis, Jackman 11 super ba, 
the finest of all, 2* 6d.; aoar- 
let-flowersd, strong, la. 6d., 
2a. 6d.; Hardy Orange, 2s. 6d. 
each. 


U lad; Aquatics (water 
liHMk.Ua 


But Feu, k, 6s., 9*. 


13dai*Glaiinl«i 1 6»,lQ*6d. 12 Tree or perpetual flowering 
1) „ BajonluSa., 12a. Carnations, 6s., 9s., 12a, 
jj - CsDem, 2a. 8d. yellow, la fld. each, 
c Patou* double fringed 12 aorta Orange, Lemons, and 
twarfc. Citrons. 21s., 42a.: Dlonaea 

Uitwwrated-lejTedPelar- (Venus’s Fly Trap), la. fid., 
fskffl k.Sa 2s. 6d. 

wu Baunrdia. 8a, 9a 12 Alremanthera, la. 6d , 2a. 
L iikrjuoihsnmma, exhibi- 12 Marguerites, white and yel- 
<*»• Japanese or dimmer low, 2a 6d. 
tgaaiat k, 6,. 12 Pelargonium Henry Ja¬ 

il Fadai* lint quality, 3a coby deep red, 2s. 60. 

12 double Tuberose, 4a. 

8PERGCLA, the most beautiful golden 
•ipa beddia* plant for edging and amal) beds, ribbon lines, 
t., torij, of free quick growth, 4a. and 6s. 

'» BEDDING PLANTS, 15e.; 200 for 25a. 

CAJAMGUI of cheap offer* may be had on application. 
Wall SIZED PLANTS may be sent free per Parcel Poet 


if of 4a. value. 


NEW ROSES FOR 1884 . 

in’s Bursery ft Seed Go, 

(LIMITED) 

1*1 NOW ISSUING THXTR 

JMINC CATALOGUE, 

Jtojlish & French Roses, 

^ V *i‘^Sl,?i 1 ,i rE l' 8CEKTEI> ’ NOISETTE, 
mTB ' W*, ^’rtZc^P^‘ Dtt " l!: * too 


“ * "wry and Seed Oo., Ld. 

hfi f SL* g M - NEAB HERE FORD. 

OT nS^ W ii, hardyand good Redder, great 
<W u . leM one dozen. 5e fid.—Th« 
r^ 4 i June. *\m “d Norwich Horti 

^'vbieb f ^o et-aeented seedling 

CvT)‘ r, for *^e to * h .°* etent - «»d ought to 

lM ®« KflmriaL V U ^ y cult * v ator."-H. ROW- 

_ OTwie * t St Clementa Hill, New Catton. 

V AvTf^rr:- 


i vv W- — moments tliu, New Cl 

f Varie « atcs - and 


WWIK^NOWIM. 

Z^.T? 

Why, that all plants sent out by us are guaranteed to rive 
satisfaction ; if not found so, money at once returned. The 
undermentioned plants are all selected from a large number 
of varieties, and will be found the best In each olaa* 

4 Splendid new Fuchsias, raised by Mr. G. Fry : Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, Mrs. Langtry, Mr. Fawcett, and White Unique, 
2s. each : the set, 7s. Bee catalogue. _ .. 

13 Best single and double Fuchsias, Including Mrs. Bundle 
and Ethel Fry, the beet double white, 3s. 2d. 

12 ditto, from store pots, well rooted, 2s. 2d. 

50 ditto, from single pots, 10a.; 25, 5s. 6d. 

12 Best single Zonal Geraniums, 3s. 9d. 

12 Best double ditto, 3s. 3d. 

12 Best double Ivy-leaf ditto, including Jeanne d’Arc, the 
best new double white, 4s. 

6 Beautiful Lantana*, Is. 8d. 

12 Lobelia Improved magnifies, grand bedder, la. 3d. 

12 ditto White Queen, best white, la. 3d. 

6 of George's new Abutilon* 3s. 6d 
12 Select ditto, 3s. 6d. 

12 Nicotians afflnis, easy to grow, sweet aoented, free growing, 
everyone’s plant, 2s. 4d. . 

3 each Muak, Harrison's Variegated, and Giant, !■« 2d. 

12 Begonias, dry tubes from Laing’s strain, 3e. 6dL; large do., 
4s. fid. „ 

12 Tropnolum Fireball, scarlet climber. Is. fld. 

12 Best named fringed and striped Petunias, 4s. 2d. 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, Is. 2d. and Is. 8d. .... 

12 8ingle Petunia nana compacts, only 6 Inches high, free 
flowering. 2a. 2d. 

12 ditto, hybridised with the best double (we anticipate some 
beautiful varieties), 2s. fid. 

12 Ageratums in four best dwarf varieties, la 2d. 

12 Cuttings of the beautiful new single Chrysanthe m u m, 
7*6<1 ^ 

12 Choice Chrysanthemums, 3s. 2d.; rooted cuttings, fc. 3d. 
12 Best summer flowering Chrysanthemums, 4s.; rooted cut 
tings 2s 2d. 

3 Most distinct Heliotropes, Whits Lady, President Garfield. 

and Swanley Giant. Is. 2d. 

1 Pair of White Clove Carnation, la 3d. 

6 Blue Marguerites. Is. 4d. 

12 Beautiful single Dahlias, dry tubers, 3a fld. 

12 ditto, from seed-pan, ready to pot on. Is. fid. 

12 Best double show and fancy, 3a 2d. 

6 Best Pompone Dahllaa la 8d. _ , 

All free for oaah with order. P.O.O. payable IxJampit Vale 
Catalogue fro* 


JONES & NORTH, 

HOPE NURSERY, LEWISHAM. 


Hlairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 


Bcetraeto from TttUmoniah.-" Yoor padket Is A L‘ — 
"Well pleased with what I have had from Mr. Green tor the 
lest three yeara"—** Quality beyond expectation."—"Finds 
your plants best suited for an amateur."—" Mush batter than 
I got from any other nurseriea" 


John Green’s Rooted Cuttings, 

NOW READY. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 8 d. P.O.O. payoWa at 
Norwich. Carriage paid for oath with order. 


“DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

J-W cheap; from 10 Inches to 15 inches h(gh : strong plant*, 
will soon bloom; Isabella Sprunt, Souvenir d'Ellne, Marechal 
Niel, Cheshunt Hybrid, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new 
Bose), the five for 2s. fid., or per dozen 5a, free.—MAIRI8 
k CO., Weston-ln-Gordano, Bmtol. 


PERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden- 
J- hair Ferns, two varieties: two lovely Begoniaa fuebri- 
oldes and Snowflake, and six Begonia* with beautifully 
marked leaves, 2s. 6d„ free.-MAlHIS k CO.. Weston in- 
Gordano, Bristol. 


HPHE beautiful Fern, Davallia Novse-Zealandiae, 
two Begonia fuchsioides, one Tradescantia, and one Ly¬ 
copodium, both beautifully variegated; two Coleus (bwt 1882 
varieties), and one Maiden-hair Fern, the 8 plants. 2s. 6d., 
free, 1 ms than half usual price.—MAJLRI8 k CO., Weston-m- 
Gordano, Bristol^ 


fiNE FARLEYENSE, the most lovely Fern 

U that grows, one sweet-scented Jasmine Hambao, two 
Begonias, coming into flower, one Tradescantia and one 
Lycopodium, both beautifully variegated. The six plants, 
correctly named. 2a. 6d., free.— MAIBIS and CO., Weston-m- 
Gordano, Bristol. 


TD EG ON I AS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 
JD Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden-hair 
Fern* and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
plants, tree, 2s. 6d.-MAJRIB k CO., Weston-m-Gordano, 
Bristol.__— 

THE New IMPATIENS SULTANI, and the 

-L new Empress of India Nasturtium.-Two each of these 
beautiful new plants coming into flower, and 5 w * IYPth 
house Ferns. The 9 plants, all named, free, 2s- 6d.—MAIKIS 
k CO.. Westo n-ln-G or dano, Clevedon. 


on nnn SINGLE DAHLIAS, many of them 

4U,UUU showing bloom-24, including C^tus. free. 
2s. 6d.; less than half price to clear stock.—MAIRIS * CO., 
Weston-ln-Gordano , Bri stol 


pp; C TTj^™i«£rvich. - 

, 01 g00d ’ “turfy, 

I k Co.. Holmer Nursery. Amemn aiu. vu r. B _ — 

t* 1 "‘SSfr on nnn DAHLIAS, finest double and single 


w eston-m-<joroano, jpnswi.____—- 

ft V PRI PE DIU M IN SIGN E, finest of all cool 

G greenhouse Orchids, is. each.twols. 
radicans, splendid climber, threo Is 2d.; Chimonanthus 
fragrans, three Is. 2d.; Eucalyntusglobulue, Lemon Verbena* 
and Aoacia lophantha, all six is. 2d., carriage free.—HENRY 
k Co., Holmer Nursery, Amersh am, Bucks. 


Ct\J*\J\J\J named varieties, show, fancy, and oouquei, 
doubles, 2s. do*. 3e. fid. for two do*; singles. 12 named vam- 
ties, some new of '83 (Wares), 3s. doz. mixed, singles, 3s. 
doz.; seedlings of above Is. 6d. doz., . aU ,A 4,ro J?* , 
tuberous Begonia bulbs (growing), splendid Continental 
virfX throe Is. 2d., or 3*.6d. per «\oz.; Ros« on own«K*t* 
strong to bloom this year, six named varieties, 3s. M- do* , 
Bengal do., 3* doz.; Clove* crimson, do. white fonr ls. M-. 
lobelia, scarlet, four. Is. 2d.; Achille* double white, four 
]* 2{L, all free.—HENRY k Oo., Holmer Nursery. Amersham, 
Bucks. 


SEEDLINGS reaJy Tor planting. — Alters, 

tanicu* Adlumlas, four Is.; Marguerites, a w., io^ _• 
Golden Pul monaria and Salvia* f . ouy V m " 

HENRY k Co . Hol mer Nursery, A mersham. Bucio. 


New Single Chrysanthemums, The Flower of the Year, great 
favourites In the drawing-room vases, 4 distinct van., 3* fid. 
New White Chrysanthemum, Lady 8elborne; it Is oertatnly 
the loveliest white variety you ever saw; highly recom¬ 
mended ; 2 for Is.; 4 new van., 2*. Including Lady Selborne. 
New Fuchsia*—The set of 6, as sent out by Mr. Lye, the 
champion Fuchsia grower, 4s. fid.: also Bus. Bundle, Is. 
each; Edelwei* 94. each; Lord Wolaeley, I* fid. each 
Monument, Is. each; Marvellou* 1* each. 

New Fringed Petunia*—My strain of these 1* perhap* the 
best that was ever offered. Twelve 3*; large flowering 
Petunias, very fine, 12,1* Double Petunia* 3,1* 9d. 
Nicotians aflSni* the most exquisite scented flower in culti¬ 
vation, a rival to the Btephanoti* grow either in garden or 
greenhouse, fid. each: 3, Is. 3d.; 6, 2s.; 12, 3* 

New Geraniums for pot culture; the set of 12, as sent out by 
Mr. Pearson, the noted Geranium-raiser, 10* fid.; 6 very 
fine selected varieties, 3s. 

Four novelties (Geraniums), Princess 8tephani* 1*; 
Wykaerti. Is. fid.; Golden Jewel, l* ; Mrs. Parker, 1* 3d. 
the set ox four. 4s. 

12 single Dahlias, the very 
best named v&rietie* 6* 

6 single Dahlias, 3s. 

6 mixed single Dahlias, Is fid 
3 white Queen, 2* 

1 scarlet Cactus Dahlia, 9d. 

1 white Cactus Dahlia, 9d. 

1 Dahlia, Glare of the 
Garden (small Cactus-like 
blooms). 9d.; 3, 2s. 

1 double Floret Dahlia, fld. 
fl show and fancy Dahlias, 

2s. 3d. 

fl Pompone or bouquet 
Dahlia* 2s. Sd. 

3 pretty white Pompone 
Dahlia* 1* 6d. 
fl exhibition Fuchsia* 2* fld. 

6 decorative Fuchsia* l*6d. 

3 Fuchsia procumben* 1* 

3 Baby Fuchsias, Is. 

6 large-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, Is. fid. 

6 Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. 6d. 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, 1* fld. 

6 early-flowering Chrysan¬ 
themums, Is. fid. 
fl splendid Gloxinia* 2s. 3d. 
fl tuberous Begonia* 2* 3d. 

3 perpetu UBegonias, 1* fid. 

8 splendid new Coleu* in¬ 
cluding some of King's, 3* 

6 very choice Coleu* 1* 3d. 

3 named Heliotropes, Is. 6d. 

12 Heliotropes (common), 2*; 

6, is. 3d. 

12 Sunflowers, 2* / 

12 Aster* 64. 

12 8locks, 6d. 

12 Zinnias, 6d. 

12 Dianthus, fld. 

6 double Petunia* 3* 61; 

3. Is. fld. 

12 Verbenas, separate oolours 
or mixed, 1* fid. 

2 Veronicas (different), Is. 

12 Lobeliafulgen* 5*. each6d 


3 Atratllon* 1* 

3 ArtllleryPlant* 1* • 

6 variegated Geraniums, 2s. 
12 scarlet Vesuvius, 3* 

12 white Vesuviu* 2* 

3 Distinction, I* 

12 Christine Pink, 3s. 

12 double Vesuviu* 0* 

12 Gold-leaf. 2* fid. 

12 Bronze, 2* 6<L 
12 mixed, 2* 

6 Scented-leaf, 2* 

6 Ivy-leaf, 2* 

6 Ivy-leaf, very select, 2* fid. 
12 Calceolarias, Golden Gem 
2s. 

4 white Paris Daisie* 1* 

3 yellow Paris Daisie* 1* 

2 Halleri major, large white 
Paris Daisy, 1* 

2 blue Paris Daisies (Aga- 
thea), 1* 

6 herbaceous Phlox, 2* 3d. 

6 Balvias, all different, 3* 

6 show and fancy Pelargo¬ 
niums, 2s. 

6 regal or fringed ditto, 4* 

2 scarlet Musk, Is. 

12 Lobelia Emperor William, 
1* fid., the best blue. 

12 Lobelia, white, 1* fid. 

2 Anemone japonicaalba, 1* 

3 old crimson Clove Coma- 

6 double white Rocket* 3* 

6 double purple Rockets, 3* 
12 single Pyrethmms. 2* fld.; 
strong clump* fid. each. 
These are very great 
favourites. 

12 Violets. The Czar, 3* Now 
is the time to plant 
12 Violet* Marie Louis* 4* 
12 Pansie* Magpie. 2s. fid. 

12 Pansies, Blue King, 2a fld. 
12 Pansie* Great Eastern, 
2s. fid. 

12 Pansies, In four varieties, 
2s. 6d. 


Unrooted cutting*-Collections of unrooted cuttings for 
greenhouse. No. 1, containing 100 cuttings in ™riety, 
many new. 10* ; No. 2, half of No. 1, 6s.; No. 3, half of No. 
2. 2s. fid.: all correctly named. . M 

100 mixed, unrooted* and unnamed, but all good, 6a., W, 

^Vegetableliovelty, new Tomato, King Humbert, v«y early, 
handsome fruit, and delicious flavour* Compared by the 
raiser to an Apple of fine quality. Plante* Is. each. 

JOBN ORBBJT, 

Floral yproerieo. Thorpe, Norwich. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

The Largest Stooh in the Trade. 

ALL WHO REQUIRE 

FERNS AND SELACINELLAS 

of which may be had free on application. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Price Is the beet ever published, contains much valuable 
IrJo^iion, X copious " Hints on Fen, Culture." 

w. & J. Wkenhead, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE. NEAR MANCHESTER. 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

For the Groenhoiue or Conservatory. i 


ACatal< 
other _ 
ioniums, 
free for t 


hundreds of the finest Tuberous end 
Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, AhuWlons, Laatanaa, Salvias, Oeleua, 
free for two stomps. The finest varieties raised by English 
and Continental florists ere annually added. 

BEGONIAS, Tuberous. Our house of these last summer was 
the admiration of hundreds of visitor*. The large flowers, 
brilliant and varied colours, and great number of large, 
well-grown plants all in bloom, produced an effect equalled 
by few, If any, collections in the kingdom. Twelve varieties 
to erne, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s.. 18s. Our prices for the various 

&"o^.-^.Wr^*bSToiSwS»^| 

Altrincham. _ . . . .... ; 

PELARGONIUMS (show, fancy, or French), splendidly 
grown; clean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6s^ J 

FUdlI8lis r (doub?e and single).-As we buy the best varieties 
from aU raisers every year, we must have the best sorts 
procurable. Purchasers cannot buy better kinds. Many 
Inferior sorts have been discarded. Twelve T . R ITwi « 

35 vars., 5s. 64; 50 vars., 10s.; 100 vars., 17a 64; 100 in 20 

ABUTILONS, LANTANAS. SALVIAS^Beautiful^Abuti- 
lons, 3s. per doz.: showy Laotauas. 2s. 6d.per doL.S.il v 
2s. 6d. per doz.: tVoj.ioolums, 2s. 64 per dozen, double and 
single.-WM. CLIBRAN ft SON. Altrincham 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS lanre flowered), POMPONEB, 
JAPANESE GARDEN VARIETIES. to .-Our c oH^Upn 
was carefully gone through last year, and inferior vanet os 
discarded. Any sorto now offered may be ordered nMj, 
all being good The Japanese varieties have been gre»Uy 
improvedof late. Well-rooted plants In POto JUrge- 
flowered Pompone or Anemone vartetlw ^ur selecUon). 
12 for 2s. 64 ; 25 sorto, 4s. 6d.: 50 vara., 8s.. 100 vars., 15* 
Garden Pom pones, beautiful for A^ON 

dozen; Japanese, 4s. per doz.-WM. CUB RAJS A BUa>. 

GERANIUM8 for POT CULTURE.-What plant can an 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shades. 

SSSnKdy.> g^wn so «^ml t* tr* lrom 

insAet nests as Geraniums? A house here nearly an tne 
thKh is a blaze of colour, with huge trusses of 

»SRtaa a £? > 

sorts single Geraniums to name for 4s. or fis. . 25 for 7s. »d. 
m 11s • 50 for 12s. 6d. or 20s. Double and Ivy-leaf Gera- 
SaM-ln.il 0,1 mo,. b.»»tlful “SU?°S,nX* 

offer a nice collection of Geraniums of all classes Doubly 
Ivy-leaf, single, tricolour, bicolour, and silver variegated 
sorts; 60 plants for 21s. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nareery. Altrincham._ 


i StEGALIILEi,. J 


Every artlole in this column is delivered Carriage Free, 
most carefully racked, for Cosh uitK order. Every day we 
receive newt from aL parte of the kingdom that our plants 
have arrived safe and have given complete satis/aotxon. 
Remittances vr Postal Order ; small sums in threepenny 
Stamps. _ 


CHEAP BEDDINC PLANTS. 

HASBON’S GUINEA COLLECTION of BED- 

VJ DING PLANTS greatly pleased all patrons Iasi jrear. 
Numerous testimonials. It oontoins four down of itro: g 
well-rooted Geraniums, named varieties, and sixteen down 
mixed Bedding Plants, Including Verbena, Petunia*, Lobelia, 
rfs>tihl* Zinnia. Perilla nankinensi*. mixed Miauls*. C*lc*> 


P O O. on Millfleld. 

CS. WINDOW BOX COLLECTION.—12 Ivy- 

J leaved Geraniums, variegated gnen and doubla UZcmaj 
Geraniums bronze. silveT-edged scarlet, and pink; U splendid 
mixed Verbenas, 12 Lobelia*, blue compacts, carriage pud, 
for 5a 64 ; half. 3a., all free. 

BEDDING PLANTS. — Imported 


THE BEST DAHLIAS. 


6 finest show varieties, 2s. 

13 „ .. 3s. 6d. 

6 beautiful fancies, 2s 
12 „ „ 3s 6d. 

6 Pom pones, so useful for 
cutting, 2s. ; 12 for 3* 64 
6 finest named singles for 2s. 


12 superb seedlings from 
-(lost named kinds. 


srsr 


A collection of 25 named 
Dahlias from all section 
for 6s. 6d. Will make 
grand display. 


plants for flower gardens. 


6 summer Chrysanthemums, 
very choice, named. Is. 6d. , 
6 white Marguerites, 2a.. 

very good plants. 

6 herbaceous Phlox, 2a 3d. | 

6 doable Pyrethrums, fc. 94 
6 single Pyrethrums, 2s 6d. 
Above three are grand, hardy 
plants. 

6 Leviathan Sunflowers, la 
6 Carnations, border. Is. 94 
6 Heliotropes, la 
12 fancy Pansies, named, 
extra choice, 3s. 

„ Violas, 6 kinds, la 64 
1 blaok Dahlia, 9d. 

12 Lobelia compacts. Is. 3d. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLAHTS 

Tr. mhnnt 2 000 of the finest species and varieties of the best 

in Catalogue with all 
for two stomps. 

hoelyhock^seeIdlinos 

sjasrrta?. MssttiZs. 

PYRETHRUMS, POTENTILLA8, DELPHINIUMS.-A 

phtVTxeS “pENTStEJlO^. rANSIES -The ga, ul 
F hiSr phio«. *Rh ju 

S^3S8sis35iSW« 

*JS ^SftluStaSS lor hot, cold. dry. 

;r,;?u„oyo,xSy Er ..io» ! >• 

■ .? - o lB . ni| named, distinct and flue. For other 
cXuoL. 3 and other ptonto see Catalogue, free for two 
stumps. _ 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN &. SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, 

autei ntch: m:. 


. 100 Lobelia compacts, 1&L 
1 12 border Mi mums, 2s. 

6 Potentillas. named, superb 
hardy plants, 3s. 

1 Fair Maid* «f France, 9d. 
20 prize French Marigold*, 
Is 6d. 

12 white Pinka 2a 
12 Rock Plants, named. 3a 
1 giant Castor Oil plant, 
grows 15 feet high. Is. 

1 dwarf Castor Ou plant, 9d- 
12 mixed Verbenaa 2a 
20 Helichrysuma everlasting, 

1 variegated Maize, 6«1 

2 white Pompone Dahlias, Is. 


COLEUS AND FUOHSIAS. 


6 new Fuchsias, of 1883, very 
choloe. for 3s. 9d. 

6 new Fuchsias, of 1882. 2s. 
12 Fuchsias, from general list, 
single and double, 2s. 64 
25 named Fuchsias, 4a 6<L 


12 Coleus, the best kinds in 
existence, extra, for 3a 
12 ordinary Coleus, 2a ^ 

6 splendid variegated Fuch¬ 
sias, named, choice. Is. 9d. 
25 named Coleus, 4a fid. 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 


1 Pedlar s Basket. 
‘ Geranium, Freak 
fid 


4d. 

; of Nature 


0 Abutilons. named. 2a fid 
1 basket Abutilon, 64 

‘Z gjage tat 

b mums, la 6d. 6 Zonal Pelargonium*, la 94 

6 Incurved Chrysanthemums, | 12 - .. M 


Is. 6d - _ 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is 6d. 

6 Anemone flowered Chry¬ 
santhemums, Is. 6d. 

6 Reflexed Chrysanthemums, 
la 6d. 

25 Chrysanthemums, embrac¬ 
ing all sections, for 5a. 

Our Chrysanthemums are all 
established plants, not 
merely rooted cuttings. 

3 new single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, very rare, named, 
2s. 6d_ „ , 

6 named Heliotropes, Is. 6d. 

3 new double Mimulus, very 
floe. Is. 64 

6 mixed Mimulus, Is. 

6 double Petunias, 3s. 

6 single Petunias, from fine 
strain. Is. 6d. 

1 basket Fuchsia, 4d. 

1 Isolepis gracilis, 4<L 

1 Hoya carnosa, 9d. 

1 Hoya be!la, 9d. 

1 Ficus repens, clings to 
brickwork, climber, fid. 

1 blue Passion-flower. 44 

3 Ornamental Begonias, very 
fine foliage. Is. fid. 

1 Kalosanthes coccinea, 64 

1 Cypcrus (for tables). Is. 

2 N icotiana aftinis, Is. 

1 Panicum variegata for 
baskets, 40. 


6 double Geraniums, Is. 9cL 
12 .. .. 3s. 

1 Nlphetos, new white Gera¬ 
nium. fine, 9d. 

6 soented Geraniums, foliage 
for bouquets, 2s. 64 
12 do. do. 4s. 

6 Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 2s 
6 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. fid. 

6 Greenhouse Mosses, 2s. fid. 

2 large Maiden-hair lerus, 
for 8-inch pots. 2s. 6d. 

6 Marguerites, six kinds, 2s. 

1 new Giant Musk, 9d. 

1 variegated Musk, 44 

1 new red Musk. 9d. 

2 Harrison’s Musk, fid. 

1 new Tmpseolura, fine 4 Sen¬ 
sation," each Is. 64 

1 double Tropmolum, 6d. 

1 Tropwolum Meteor, bril¬ 
liant scarlet, fid. 

1 Grevillea robusta, 44 
1 Nertera depressa, fid. 

1 Rare-scented Coleus, 94 

2 Double Wliite Petunia, fid. 
1 Artillery Plant, fid. 

12 Primula sinensis. Is. 9d. 

12 herbaceous Calceolaria, 
Is. fid 

12 Cineraria, Is. fid. 

6 .. now pure white, 

Is. fid. 

6 Primula sinensis alba. Is. 

1 Tradescantla variegata, 4d. 
1 Kalosanthes jasmlnea, 
Bouvardia-like flower, 4<1. 


i i . v r , xxxi xj ^ — 9 --- f directed envelope, and we will send per return a few sample 

U crnVF AND GREENHOUSE FERNS—Five large flowers Nicely rooted plants, per half-dozen. 2s. fid. ; per 
Vionses and various frames in our nursery contain a fine cob I Hn^n. 4a fid. 
houses ana _ , » 1 |» n t 31 in cultivation of 


CITOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, | 

b STOVE AND GREENHOU8E FERNS -Five large 
honses and various frames In our nursery contain a fine oob i 
li^Sion of the most usehil and showy plants In cultivation of 

Catalogues free for two stomps. 12flnegrMn- 

^ h ff^ r Unts 6s and 9s.; 12 fine greenhouse ferns, 6s. and Js ; 
house plants, ns gg i2s. ; 12 fine stove ferus, 6s . 9s. 

^SStSS^St 

JD A ^iwuet- DahUaa. bedding; Dahlias. Single.-Tha 

9BS&SSSSiSa 

roots wid plants in sw^px^ o ^ thd bfmaa .t and 
» gay Ptdw jinjr or Bouiu<Svarieties. 3s. dozm; 5p . 


GOLOURED !MARGUERITES. 

We have pleasure in offering nice plants of these new 
flowers. The oolours are most beautiful, embracing rose, 
pink crimson, Ac. They bloom all the summer; are excellent 
for cutting, lasting well in water. Porfcctly hardy -are just 
beginning to bloom outside with u*. Few amateurs, and 
indeed few florists, know these charming novelties. The flowers 
are larger and contain more petals than ordinary Margno- 
rites. As this description may appear somewhat extravagant, 
we invite the readers of this paper to send us a stamped 
directed envelope, and we will send Per return a few sample 


splendid mixed vanewca, -»• **■ 
assorted for 5a, carriage paid. 

QINGLE DAHLIAS (Ware’s anperb ttramj. 

b splendid mixed varieties, strong healthy 
flower well and make a ararul diM'layab through (be annum 
aod Autumn month*; 6 for 2 b., 12 for 3s. 3d, free 
TTERBENA HYBRIDA, from the choi'est 

V mixed varieties. Bcnary’s strain greatly ftes* tU «r 
patrons last year, splendid variety of oolours, 13 for fc. 

strain magnificent colours, strong plants, 12 for 2* tm. 

OBELIA (Blue), Crystal Palace 

Stocked asVeks from 

b seed stocks; tall. pvramidaL or ^p^flo^rsd 
dwarf Victoria 25forVKto 

Perfection, eta The above vanetlea nux«L a 

3s. 9d.; separata to name 13 for la 34. 25 for * «• 

VTFINIS, beautiful 

_lower, one sptoy ^U P^ u ®« V^ f . 

houseTui^hardy will graw wddowSlintheflowwpnm. 
strong plants, six for la 94.12 for 3a 
The above aU carriage frw for ooiS3 

packed In damp moss, with 4reatJous tor reauu 
P.O.O. to be made payab le at MiUfl eia. 

CASBON^A SON, 

MILLFIELD, PETERBOR0’. 


Large plants of the ordinary Marguerite 
Frutesoens 

For planting out in open border, where it succeeds admirably, 
per doz., 3s. 6d.; per half-doz.. 2a. 


El 






CRANE & CLA8KE 

Having still mini thouMndvofthe pn4 I, 

CHBY8A.NTHEMUMft 

C .hK U Mr. C.*RuX wSL W 

Empress of India, ft*., for ^ ' wpr thdouWs 

strong plants, offered cheap to «l*ar. «■ 

SINGLE DAHLIAS rtwnj dot.! 

saved from 16 best named vaneuw, 


PANSIES, choice Continental. 

S-foCKH^JA'N U M,l«l» u * 

MARIGOLDS, very dwarf, double orsnga 
“'—is. -* *- 1 

BERG If 
UERIT1 

■tont supply or cu* nu-«-. -gg-- 
till November Is. doz-^lW- 
PHLOX, perenniH farming van 
ACACIA LOFHi 

OARNATION8, very 100 

autumn-sown, 1»- do ^down. 
HELIOTROPES good pliuita. » m cutttn gs.»t* ** 
LOBELIA, dwarf, compsct bluc, tro ^ ^ r doi- ( 

VERBENAS. i*«, rb n ^nmVo FLANTS.-5 °^ 
COLLECTION 01 Bl J?,^ IN He!iotr 0 i^, 
consisting of L^eraniuins. A ^ tm> Lobelia. 

Dahlias, Carnations, Pansies,AS'». 

tlon of plants safely to baud. jjottingha®- .y 
M», thonki-Yout. truW. j_ B - ^ D DENH»* 

hillside nursery, hadd 

ELT • --- 

UEXcHEY^SWEET^OLE^g 

n thou»n<l» nice room ’“„ t urfol d “5io« 

flower in autumn be* ^lavender; Be lle .“* ^ynli 

•dEachEY’S 

iJ Splendid Fuohsias 2s. Q ^ 1 ^ ue , 

Vtolaa, six sort* 2s. Catalogue. 

Vo swell. Devonshire. —erfeT tb< 

n-X^TfK\TJFrN & ^0N» 2 tt Jeraniuo*^ 

Caloeolariaa, 10 TuchstoAlO \ erne ^ *xVX‘ 0 
or 60 for 2». 64 Pt >tL^*«v# greet S«M 

order. The above oolleojonsi^ 
we receiving numerous testunoo w 

Gravesend. ___--.rf i t J 

< ‘ TNST ANTANEOUS Art 

^y» T ?S:£3« 
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of Columbines, and amongst these plenty of A. 
glandulosa self-sown, and as strong and hardy 
as any.” Further details as to culture and 
position will be found under the various more 
important kinds. 

Mr. J. C. Niven suggests that all the Colum¬ 
bines, except the common one, should be looked 
upon as biennials rather than good persistent 
perennials. The seeds should be sown early in 
spring, and the young plants pricked out into 
pans or into an old garden frame as soon as they 
are fit to handle, removing them early in 
August to their permanent positions ; select a 
cloudy day for the work, and give them a little 
artificial shading for a few days. Carry out the 
same process year after year, the old plants 
being discarded after flowering. Any attempt 
at dividing the old roots is usually attended 
with a very small amount of success. There 


for a moment examine the conditions under 
which they naturally grow, and possibly we 
may get some cl— U, ----- —^iiizzz zzzzzz'. .. 
to success. T 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


may get some clue to those conditions essential 
to success. Their natural habitat is often on 
dants b an k8 c f mountain streams and moist slopes 
or ledges, where, 
accumulated 
the special no 
w drainage 

position, sup r ._- „ - - 

>ranches and adjacent vegetation, helps to pro¬ 
tect their young spring growth, as on its pro- 


I riLEGIAS (COLUMBINES). 

most valuable family of pi 
irden, often beautiful in habit of 
ur, and form of flower. It is a 
muB, being widely distributed over spe< 
d and mountain regions of Europe, J ra 
America. The Columbines rank pot 

e next successional flowers to those b ra .. - 

purely to the spring months—their tect their young spring growth, as on its pro 
shod extending throughout May and teetion hinges the vigour of the summer bloom. 
mg them may be found great variety Mr. Whittaker, of Moreley, near Derby, has 
ol colour—white, rose, buff, blue, been very successful with both A. glandulosa 
and also stripes and intermediate an d t he blue variety of A. leptoceras, and he 
in the same flower. Then amongst told Mr. Niven that he grows them in a 
in kinds we have yellow, orange, thoroughly-drained, deep, rich, alluvial loam 
and most delicate shades of blue. so ji . the same w'ere the conditions of Mr. 
iut, too, there is also considerable g rigor’s success. 

the shape of the flowers. In some Mr. Brockbank Bpeaks hopefully of growing 
ire reduplicated, and in the very the finer kinds from seed. He says : “I attri- 
i of our common garden Columbine, 
one of the five petals, which are 
nguished by the brighter colour and 
iably by the presence of a spur-like 
t will be found that a series of from 
n, or even more, petals are beauti- 
d one inside the other, 
nbinea are frequently of greater 
moat of the plants strictly termed 
re, nevertheless, true alpine plants, 
be most singularly beautiful of the 
* single plants of the wild form of 
Columbine are met with in the open 
by the mountain streamlets in 
gland, it looks a queen among the 
of the region. The blue, and blue 
pine kinds, living in the high bushy 
Alps and Pyrenees, and, indeed, 
j»an and North Asian mountain 
gri kins* »re among the fairest of all flowers. 

“j iftbiag the sunny hills of the sierras in Cali- 
\ meets with a large scarlet Columbine 

r* eximia) that has the vigour of a Lily 

^ Vh* grace of a Fuchsia ; and in the moon¬ 
s'* P*bove Salt Lake City, in Utah, and on 
i* Pj others in the Rocky Mountain region, 

■* is the Rocky Mountain Columbine (A. 
i* FjJ® 1 )' 'nth its long and slender spurs and 
I* in its erect flowers. Indeed, 

*» nno family that has a wider share in 
■“mg the mountains. The finer Columbines 
•to the smaller alpine flowers what the 
4 rats are to the hill shrubs. Some of the 

* • species, however, are much smaller 
wose commonly grown, as, for example, 
yreaean Columbine. Although our cottage 
4re ‘livy with Columbines in much 
*' u° “““r hi early summer, there is some 
• . ex pwienced in cultivating the rarer 

# j. Henc « 8u °h highly-valued 

• Alt/ Columbine (A. glandulosa), 


deposits of gradually 
.1 soil, their roots find 

_ they require with pcr- 

and no doubt the shelter of their 
Dlemented by the overhanging 


enough, and, finally, pot into single pots and 
shift on during the summer into 6-inch pots, 
standini 
still, 


the pots on a coal ash-bed—or, better 
plunging them in the ashes to save 
watering. At the approach of cold weather 
move them into a cold frame, and if the 
frost is very severe, lay some litter over the 
glass to keep the frost from breaking the pots. 
They are not near so much trouble to grow as 
some things cultivated in pots fo: 
the cool greenhouse and to produce 
cutting at this season, and they ar 
tiful for both purposes. 

A. ALPINA (Alt 
widely distributed 
Alps of Europe, 

choice collection of alpine plants, 
rise 

deeply divided into linear • lobes. 


dumbine).—This plant, 
the higher parts of the 
good addition to the 
„ ‘ , ’ The stems 

from less than 1 foot to more than 2 feet 
high, bearing showy blue flowers, and leaves 


I believe it will be found 
jet up a good stock of Aquile- 
The proper way is to grow 
seed. Sow in shallow 
n pots, and grow the plants 
— _ _!)l(i frame. When the seed- 

n me rock garden, mainly in lings are sufficiently large, prick them out into 
itions or northern exposures, the places wherein you wish them to grow 
obines, however, fail to form some in pots and some in the garden and 
our gardens, and where this is plant them in various situations, here in the 
be raised from seed as fre- shade and there in the open, so as to have as 
seed can be got. It is the many chances of success w’ith them as possible, 
of the home of many of the We always plant three plants in a triangle, 
o tnake9 the culture of some of 4 inches apart, so that any group can readily be 
®° “^certain, and which causes taken up and potted, if w r e wish it. Once 
well in the north of Scotland planted, leave them alone ever afterwards, or if 
tu our ordinary dry garden you move them, take up a large ball of earth 
t with them, so as not to loosen the soil about the 

“ r with the vigour of our roots more than can be helped. When the 
Columbine it must appear plants have flowered and the seed has ripened, 
be any difficulty in my practice is to gather sonic for future sowing 
various species, and yet and to scatter the rest around the plant, raking 
capricious; take, for in- the soil lightly first, and shaking the seed out 
A. glandulosa, grown like of the pods every three or four days. From the 
J-u Scotland, and whioh is bo seed thus scattered young plants come up by 
• factory in most gardens, hundreds, often as thick as a mat, and may be 
an exception; it is cha- transplanted, when suitably grown, into proper 
mountain species. Let us situations. In this way we have here abundance 


had been trimmed round with a pair of scissors 
hence the appropriateness of one of the specifi 
terms, truncata. The spurs are long, brigh 
orange, more attenuated than in Skinner’ 
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in character. Fyn. —A. eximia. A. truncata. 
—Thia plant thrives best on a deep aandy 
loam and moist.—J. C. N. 

A. canadensis (Canadian Columbine).—This 
was once our only New World Columbine, 
having been introduced from Virginia by the 
younger Tradescant. It may be taken as the 
type of the scarlet-orange and yellow group. 
The flowers are smaller than the Western 
American kinds; this, however, is amply 
compensated for by the brilliancy of the 
scarlet colour of the sepals, and the erect 
somewhat capitate spurs, and the bright 
yellow of the petals. The true A. canadensis 
is a slender grower, scarcely exceeding 1 foot 


portant plant for the centre of a bed of the finer 
perennials or for a group in the properly arranged 
mixed border. Should seedlings from it prove 
crossed with inferior kinds, seed must be obtaiued 
from wild plants, which cannot be difficult 
through the American houses. It would be a 

S reat pity if such a distinct, beautiful, and 
ardy plant should degenerate in our gardens. 
A. ccerulea (Rocky Mountain Columbine).— 


A native of the Altai Mountains, and one of th 
most desirable kinds for the rock garden or the 

select border, in well-drained, deep, sandy nil. 
Increased by Beed and by very oareful division 
of the fleshy roots, when the plant is in foil 
leaf. If divided wheu it is at rest, the roots 
are almost certain to perish, at least on cold 
soils. 

The Forres Nurseries, in Morayshire, have 
long been famous for the successful growth of 
this plant; it has no special care there, and there 
is no trade secret about the treatment, which is 
entirely in the open air. The soil is described 
as “ a rich, mellow earth, partaking a littls of 
bog or poat earth, and rather cool and moist 


Beautiful as it is distinct, the spurs of the flower 
almost as slender as a thread, a couple of inches 
long, with a tendency to twist round each other, 
and withgreen tips. Butitisintheblueand white 
erect flower that the beauty lies, the effect being 
even better than in the blue and 
the alpine Columbine, 
plant, flowers rather early 
ing a long time ' 
mg freely 
Suffolk 80 


white form of 
It is a hardy herbaceous 
in summer, continu 
I have seen it flower 
[ in an exposed spot in 
September. It grows about 
from 12 inches to 15 inches high, and is worthy 
of the choicest position ou the rock garden, and 
is suitable for the front margin of the choice- 
mixed border, where the soil is sandy and deep, 
and not too wet in winter. Unlike the Golden 
Columbine, it is not a true perennial on many 
soils, though a better report in this respect 
comes from the cool hill gardens. To get strong 
healthy plants that will flower freely, seeds of 
this kind should be sown annually, and treated 
after the manner of biennials, as it rarely does 
well after standing the second year, and in many 
cases dies out altogether at or before that time. 
The flowers are, however, so lovely and so use 
ful for cutting, that it is deserving of any amount 
of trouble and attention to have it in good cod 
dition, a result which can only be attained by 
treating it in the manner just indicated. All 
the Columbines delight in a deep, rich, sandy 
soil, where they can find plenty of raoistun 


Aquilegia canadensis. 


rock to keep off cold cutting winds and frosts is 
of use, if not too near to rob them or restrict 
their root room. 

This is one of the many good plants which 
deserve a home in the nursery department, so to 
say. It deserves a choice little bed to itself, 
from which its lovely flowers could be gathered 
in abundance for cutting, and plants obtained for 
the rock garden or choice borders. A coating 


Siberian Columbine (Aquilegia sibirioa). 


in height, with sharply-notched irregularly 
ternate leaves. As seen in cultivation it u 
often a cross, with an increased vigour oi 
growth and a decreased brilliancy of colour, 
Easily raised from seed. It is not so valuable 
since the introduction of the nobler America! 
species, but it is always a free grower. There 
is a yellow form. It is a plant for borders or the 


more frequently cultivaxeu w ^ mi t5 

a-ain, crossing steps m.and to 1 ofteDS <*B,^ 
its beauty. While the name m J condition*! 

the true plant is rare, nor ar 

that insure its perfect development weU 

if they exist with us. It is a late bloom ^ 

A. viBlDiTLOEA.—Asa rule f^go^bine U 

not very much admired, but t g Qffer a nd 
an exception ; the sage green contrast- 

delicate tint of the l eaf J orm f . a n ^t Ly^ tb ! 
Out of doors, in the border, the p ^ jjj 

noticed, but if a flowering sp y ^ ^ oi 
and placed in a email T* 

form, and colour, too, are soon 
is a variety of it known as A strop F 
The sepals are green, but thei pe > 

chocolate. The plant is a nony jnou! 
native of Siberia, and_ “ \ Columbia B 

Fischer’s A. dahurica. The gr 6 hrub3°J 
a plant for a quiet comer » • ^^ 

any other place in which it thin* » 

upon for a blaze of colour. 0 B&i 

well deserves a Diace in the n 


Golden Columbine (Aquilegia chrysautha). 


1 lie seed is best sown as soon as may 
is ripe, in cool frames near the glass, 
boxes in cool frames, -rrr ‘ i ’ 
seed there will be no 

fine beds of soil in the 

beds from birds or slug_,_ _ 

too precious to risk in the open ain 

A. OLANDUL 09 A ( ‘ ‘ “ 

—This is a very beautiful 

blue and white flowers and__ 

in early summer—a fine blue** 
the petals creamy-white, the ’ 
wards towards the stalk, these- 
and nearly oval, with a long fo 
part of the stein is covered wi 


difficulty in raising it in 

open air, protecting the 
J ’ usually 

—a open air. 

(Altaian Mountain Columbine). 
M " f ’ ” species, with handsome 
a tufted habit. Flowers 
» with the tips of 
spur curved back- 
pals dark blue, large 
►otstalk. The upper 
ith 
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kdi of hardy (lowers. It has a delicate and 
Bijuisite fragrance, as good in its way aa the 
itagular beauty of form of the flowers when 
dosely examined, and as the novelty of the sage 
men of the bloom. It is easily raised from 
Bed. 

L vulgaris (Common Columbine). — A 
tailur occupant of nearly every cottage 
bprieo. There are many j " '* |j| " 

fens! in many colou e, 


choicer kinds. There is a bold single white in dry weather, they dwindle away and die, or 
form which is a most distinct and handsome rather I should say a good portion of them 
plant. A. \ ervameana is a form with mottled refuse to grow. This is not the case when the 
leaves. plants are moved only once. If planted in 

Ihe varieties of our common Columbine and February or March and allowed to remain undis- 
some hybrid forms are so free and hardy, that turbed all the summer, they do not die away in 
they may well be used in the wilder and more hot dry weather nearly so much as those which 
picturesque parts of large pleasure grounds or have boen recently removed. We do not, how- 
parks in the long Grass, by streams or in copses, ever, care much if we can only keep alive half 
among Foxgloves, Geraniums, or long Grasses, our stock until the middle of August, as by that 
To establish them the ground should be well dug, time the summer heat begins to decline, the 
if the vegetation is dense, and the seed sown on nights get cooler, aud there are frequently 
the spot, or raised in beds and the seedlings heavy dews, which just suit Daisies, and they 
transplanted. Where bare patches occur from commence to make new growth ; then is the 
any cause, and where the seedlings have a time to set about getting up a stock. If the old 
chance of coming up without being strangled stools are taken up and divided, every piece 
by other plants, seed may be scattered with the that has roots mil make a plant. A position in 
hope of establishing some tufts or colonies in the open should be selected for them, and the 
wild places. The time to sow the seed is soon soil should be rather rich, as they do not object 
after it is ripe. to a bit of manure. If the pieces in question 

It were easy to say more of other species, but are planted firmly, they will make sturdy plants 
among the preceding the cultivator will be by the time they are wanted for the positions in 
certain to find the highest beauty of form or which they are to flower. The number and 
colour and the fullest vigour which the genus quality of the blooms will be more satisfactory 
is known to possess. Collectors will very pro* if the planting is done by the middle of October 
perly seek other species, but for all gardening than if planted later. C. C. 


__ _ ¥ _| v various 

Sable kinds, flowering from May till towards 
li* end of summer. The common Columbine 


Olympic Columbine (Aquilegia olympica). 


with a vigour, and increases itself by 
Ijnof wed with a persistency and a power of 
ptfon that is quite surprising. Whether it 
Itrue motive is doubtful, but, bo that as it 
ty, it lus become thoroughly at home, and no 
Mho has once seen i t w i Id will readily forget the 
®wiution of grace and beauty which it pre- 
P* Inorder tostimulate those who possessex- 
wve wooded estates to its cultivation or 
Mwhwentalong the margins of drives where 


pink. As the seed is small it is best to 
sow it either in pans or boxes. Early 
spring is the proper time to bow it, as 
then the plants will flower early in the 
summer ; but it is not too late even now 


good deal of pleasure from raising seed¬ 
ling Daisies. He sows the seed in pans in 
March, and places them in a greenhouse; 
when the young plants are large enough 
to handle he transplants a portion of 
them singly into 4*ineh pots, and flowers 
them in a cold frame ; the remainder he 
plants in the open air after they have 
Deen well hardened. In my own prac¬ 
tice I have dealt with them in much the 
same way. I, however, like the seed to 
be sown early in spring, as then the 
plants get strong enough early in summer 
to produce plenty of flowers. If sown 
early in March, and the plants are grown 
in a greenhouse or coal pit, they will be 
large enough to plant out at the end of 
May. We select a shady border for them, 
make the soil fine and fairly rich, and 
plant 6 inches apart each way. They 

:_____j. i- 


-er of Aquilegia ccmilea (natural size). 


the Valli ju: of May, when 

* there, a 4 <] 3 naturally by 

nDof& walk there delici .°“ 8 Perfume, the 

* of rain t *'^ CmU y after a gentle 
v dtubl e foe g , r ? at Meed. But, 

V common Col»mK- garden ’ the many 
pUnU f or . k ,ne are most valu- 

te* *U«h it i, worth 

tad of ” » ^tch of them 

^tdJraU°°1 mueti 8 train. It 

fc'lbecSSr(V° u 8elect anJ fi* 

y °tten see a variety of 


" uuvvor guruwu iui apixug | moreover, a vifforonn fTt- A 'T- a .. J 

bedding they have to be taken up at the end of of it, if planted in good sma11 P lants 

May to make room for the summer bedders, form large circular^m^ dee P* ^ oam y soil, soon 
and it is to this second removal to which they about as much in heiihf "Vi 15 - 8 a acroS8 and 
seem to have a decided objection. Although so much known as itKwi- 18 ? P J ant n0t near ty 
we lift them carefully and plant them in a shady that it was introd.iok!?.? 5 * 10 !** COn «Weru»M 
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[Jmra ?, 1884. 


Planting Pampas Grass. —Although to 
all appearance a very hardy plant, and likely to I 
bear a good deal of rough treatment, the 
Pampas Grass is much more easily injured than 
its appearance would indicate. In the first 
place, it is not a hardy plant in the strict sense 
of the word. A severe frost may not perhaps 
injure it, but cold north aud east winds do. 
Even in Somerset the plants Buffer severely from 
this cause, and the older the plants the more 
they suffer. Even now the north sides of all 
our old plants are sadly disfigured. This 
evidently shows that a somewhat sheltered spot 
is the best for them. Intending planters, there¬ 
fore, should bear this in mind, and seleot for 
them positions where they can have shelter 
from the quarter indicated. Then as to treat¬ 
ment. There is nothing particular in that after 
they get established; but it is pretty well 
known that it is not so easy to get 
them established, as they do not like 
being removed. The beat time to transplant 
them is undoubtedly the month of May; they 
will then quickly form new roots, and take 
kindly to the soil, if prepared for them as it 
should be, by being broken up fine, and pressed 
firmly about the roots. In all cases of doubt as 
regards the natural soil of the locality it is best 
to prepare stations for them by removing any 
of an unkindly character, and replacing it with 
new material of a better description. The soil 
that suits them best is a deep friable loam, rest¬ 
ing on gravel. It is quite true that they grow 
fairly well in other descriptions of soil, but 
there is a great difference in the appearance of 
plants grown under exactly the conditions that 
suit them and those not so grown. The same 
remarks apply to the after management. Few 
think of supplying the Pampas Grass when in 
active growth with liberal supplies of manure 
water, yet few subjects are more benefited by 
it; and, as to results, there is no comparison 
between those that have been so treated and 
those that have not.—J. 

11591.— Blue flowers. —Blue flowers are 
not so plentiful as red, yellow, or white, but there 
are quite enough of them to furnish a large 
garden if desired, and they present, perhaps, a 
greater variety of form in the bloom than those 
of other hues. For forming close, neat patches 
and sheets scarcely rising above the surface of 
the soil, there are Gentiana acaulis for a good 
rioh loam, and four pretty creeping Veronicas 
for rockery and dry soils.— V. prostrata, V. 
rupestris, V. taurica, and V. repens, the last 
requiring a little more moisture than the others. 
For dry soils or chalk Thymus azureus is a 
beautiful native dwarf evergreen creeping plant, 
scarcely rising from the ground. It grows here 
in dry, trodden paths, where even Grass cannot 
live, and is now breaking into a sheet of heavenly 
blue. There are two species or varieties, one 
with very close foliage and little round trusses 
of azure blue flowers, with a white eye, 1^ 
inches high ; the other a little more lax in 
growth, and taller, flowers purplish blue, with 
pale blue eye, occasionally purplish rose. For 
later flowering the dwarfer Lobelias are useful. 
Very early-flowering bulbs are Scilla sibirica and 
S. amoena, S. bifolia, S. taurica, and S. italica, 
Chionodoxa Lucilhe and Puschkiuia scill- 
oides. Next coine the Iris pumiia coerulea 
and the blue varieties of our native wood 
Hyacinth, Scilla nutans, Scilla campa- 
nulata; the Grape Hyacinths, Muscari bo- 
tryoides ceeruleum, M. atlanticum, M. 
armeniacum, and M. commutatum; and the 
Feather Hyacinths, M. racemosum and M. 
Szovitzianuin. Beautiful spring flowers are 1|ie 
blue Hepaticas, H. angulosa, and H. triloba, 
double and single. Amongst the florists’ 
Anemones may be found some with blue flowers, 
mostly of a purple or lilac shade ; and amongst 
Hyacinths there are many blue varieties. 
Nemophila insignia, sown in autumn, makes a 
sheet of blue in spring, and also does well when 
sown early in spring. Lithospennum prostratum 
is a beautiful blue, and blue Pansies and Violets 
are a host in themselves. The Forget-me-nots 
are good blue flowers —sylvatica, dissitiflora, 
azorica, and palustris semperflorens. Other 
good blue flowers under a foot high are Gentiana 
cruciata, G. geiida, Campanula caespitosa, C. 
turbinata, C. pulla, Aster alpinus, Anemone 
apennina, A. pulsatilla, A. Robinsom, and 
Prunella grandiflora. Of taller plants there 
are the Columbines, Aqnilegia glandulosa and 
A coerulea, and A. vulgaris produce- 


occasional plant with bine flowers. The purest j 
blues are to be found in the Larkspurs. Anyone 
fond of blue flowers should grow the whole 
florists’ section of these. The annual varieties 
produce also many blue kinds. The Lupines are a 
good blue series. Polyphyllus amongst the peren¬ 
nials, and nanus ana Hartwegii amongst 
annuals, are good sorts. The Campanulas are a 
bluefamily, sporting into white, rose, and purple. 
Amongst the Pentstemons there are several 
good blue kinds—Pentstemon glaber, P. cyan- 
anthus, Brandegei, P. azureus, P. Jaffrayanus, 
P. heterophyllus, P. speciosus, and the blue 
kinds of P. ovatua. Amongst the Irises there 
are many blue varieties—reticulata, orientalis, 
longifolia, and the blue varieties of sibirica. 
Grand Celeste is a good blue English Iris, and 
there are many blue kinds amongst the Spanish 
Iris. Of Iris, pallida, Augustus, azurea, 
Celeste, and Cytheree are blue varieties. Good 
border flow'ers are Gentiana asclepiodea, Linum 
narbonnense, Polemonium ceeruleum, Trades- 
cantia viivinica, Commelina ccelestia, Allium 
azureum, Centaurea montana, Libertia azurea. 
Plumbago Larpentue, Mertensia sibirica, Linde- 
lofia spectabilis, and Veronica sub-sessilis. Of 
the Aconitums there is a blue and white one ; 
but as the plant is poisonous it should be 
placed with caution. Of bedding plants, after 
the Lobelias, Salvia patens is by far the best. 
The Ageratums are persistent bloomers, but 
more lavender than blue. Of annuals, or plants 
which may be treated as such, Anagallis gran- 
diflora Philiipsi is a good blue, half-hardy 
kind. Brow&llia el&ta gr&ndiflora is also good. ! 
Of hardy annuals the best are Linum grandi- 
florum, Centaurea cyanus (the common Corn¬ 
flower), Convolvulus minor, and Whitlavia 
gloxinioides. Of a more lavender or purple 
shade of blue are Whitlavia grandiflora, Kaul- 
fussia amelloides, Brachycome iberidifolia, and 
Nolana atriplicifolia and N. lanceolata (these 
creep along the ground), Didiscus cceruleus, 
and Asperula azurea aetosa. There is a 
good blue variety of the climbing Con¬ 
volvulus major. Fine blue-flowering bulbs are 
Camassia esculenta and Agapanthus umbellatus ; 
both require a sunny, sheltered place in light, 
rich, well-drained soil. Stokesia cyanea and 
Platycodon autumnale may be recommended for 
the same positions. V inca major produces 
slaty-blue flowers in autumn and spring, and 
during mild winters will grow in any shady 
place, and flowers well at the foot of a wall fac¬ 
ing north. Ceanothus azureus is a good flower¬ 
ing shrub for a very sheltered spot. For the 
rougher parts of the garden our native 
Germander Speedwell makes a mass of blue in 
out-of-the-way corners and under trees on Grass 
where the sun gets at it. The Alkanets are 
strong-growing plants of the Forget-me-not 
family. Trop;eolura azureum is a hardy climber 
from the island of Chilce, in South America, 
which does not seem much known, although in¬ 
troduced many years ago ; its native olimate is 
damp.—J. D. 

11555.—Hardy Ferns for water-side. 
—The best hardy Ferns to plant by the water are 
Osmund a regalis and Athyrium filix-foemina. 
Lastrea thelypteris, L. cristata, and L. spinulosa 
would also probably do well. The following 
are the chief Ferns found especially in limestone 
districts: Polypodium calcareum, Cystopteris 
fragilis, C. dentata, C. alpina, C. montana, 
Lastrea rigida, Ceterach officin&rum, Aspleuium 
Ruta-muraria, A. viride, and A. fontanum. 
All these naturally inhabit limestone districts, 
and can only be cultivated successfully when 
planted in abundance of limestone.—N. 

11496.— Pansies eaten off.—I think 
“ Bowes Park’s ” suggestion as to painting the 
leaves and buds of Pansies with Tobacco water is 
impracticable with anyone having a quantity 
of plants. 1 grow Pansies largely, and my 
blooms I observed a few days ago were being 
eaten away ; so to find the cause I examined the 
plants after dark with a lantern, and found, 
not insects, but small white and brown slugs 
were the cause of the mischief, and these were 
mostly hidden in the foliage and behind the 
blooms. Let “Churchyard” look after these 
small slugs, as they, to my mind, do more 
harm to Pansies than anything else.—S lug¬ 
gard. _ 

Daffodils not floweringr.— Daffodils generally 
flower, unless the soil la exhausted. In this o£e tnal 
Planting to a new pieco of soil will work wonders.—CntiT- 

\NTUEMC1* 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK 
Glasshouses. 

The hardier varieties of greenhouse plints 
mav now be safely trusted outside. These will 
include the earliest Camellias, Azaleas, Coro- 
nillas, Acacias, and Cytisuses. In moving 
plants outside some care is necessary, as too 
sudden change often causes them to drop their 
foliage. When first brought from under Hass 
a shady position should be selected for them, 
and means must be taken to prevent worms 
from finding their way into the pots. Where a 
naturally shaded spot is not to be found, it will 
be advisable to take measures for covering 
them with canvas during the sunny part of the 
day ; and a strip of this material tied round the 
pots will be of much advantage to the roots, n 
the too sudden drying of the pots during hot 
days has a tendency to injure the roots of plsnts 
that are just turned out of greenhouses. Acacias 
that have been grown on from & small state, 
and others that are larger and have been cut 
back and re-potted after blooming, will in molt 
cases have made sufficient growth, and should 
be exposed to the open air ; this is necessary to 
fully harden and mature the growth, and to 
induce the formation of flowers, for if the plants 
be kept under a glass in a growing state all the 
summer, they will not produce flowers in such 
profusion as if thus exposed. By getting them 
out-of-doors in good time they will be in s con¬ 
dition to bloom earlier through the winter. The 
very useful winter blooming Cytisus r&ceraoaai 
superbus, which is much better than the 
common C. racemosus, requires to be similarly 
treated. 

Abutilons. — These are of the ewiest 
possible management. Cuttings of the half- 
ripened shoots, 5 inches or 6 inches in length, 
inserted singly in 3-inch pots in sand, kept - 
moist, shaded, and covered with a propagating 
glass in a little warmth, will strike in s fe* 
weeks, and make nice specimens that will 
bloom through the autumn and winter. A 
Boule de Neige, A. vexillariam, and A 
vexillarium igneum are all equally worthy of . 
cultivation, flowering freely in small pots with < 
ordinary greenhouse treatment. The two latter, . 
grown with single stems 12 inches or 18 inch* 
in height, and then stopped so as to form a bushy 
head, make beautiful miniature standards suit* 
able for table or window decoration, or far 
placing in the greenhouse, where, if rawed on 
inverted pots, they greatly relieve the evei 
surface of dwarf-growing subjects. 

Hydrangeas and Cyclamens. — Hydran¬ 
geas are now in bloom, and require sodmi 
assistance in the way of manure water; wf 
shoots not furnished with flower-buds should w 
removed and used for purposes of propagation. 
Old roots of Cyclamens not bearing 
may be transferred to a frame having a norm 
and shady aspect. The young ones mu 3 * 
kept in a good growing state. Plants of 
japonica that have done flowering shtmlW 
transplanted into a plot of ground that is 
moist, and warm. , 

Primulas and Cinerarias.—I f 80 ^ n .*f 
vised these will shortly be fit for 8 
24-inch pots in soil consisting of three- 
good loam and one-fourth rotten mai^urc 
soil in equal quantities, with a good »P 
of sand 4 When potted, put them ivtojbg 
facing northwards, as these plants on . 
exposure to full sunshine, to break J ^ 

which, when very bright, shade wit P ^ 
netting or thin canvas, : 3tur e aud 

on a bed of ashes that will hoUt .. 

maintain a humid atmosphere abo ‘ he j ve i 

they cannot endure being P Ia< *, p riTnU la3 

exposed to dry currents of air. oear 

on inverted pots, so “ * J W 

the glass, or they will b® 00010 . keep de 
in the leaf-stalks. After ^ iy • 

lights closely shut down at ug ieV haveco®- 
little air on during the day un ^ give air 
menced to grow freely, after which * 
plentifully night and day. 

Flower Garden- a 

Propagate for next JP rin * n f earif 

PwmSTVbis, A»bnet,«. and«fflu 

flowering subjects ; •k® be 

thuses, and Daisies. T 
increased by division. The ^^ 09 , 

should be planted in nursery 
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1 (bided positions end kept^nowfadjy good water* brought into growth early without forcing will 
and shaded with 'branches until rooted, now be getting w'ell established. Bunches will 
&eieede of Forget-me-nots, Sweet Williams, be appearing on the strongest rods, and the 
, Ciaterbory Belli, Foxgloves, and other biennials, number left on must depend on the capabilities 
Crown of Lilies who may have plants of the of the Vine. Some may be allowed to bear two, 
goWen rayed kind started in pots may now and others four and five, but it is always best to 
transfer them to open spaces in Rhododendron crop lightly when at this age, or the vines will 
beds, the loose soil of which suits them exceed- be liable to become prematurely impaired in 
iwly well, and the shelter and partial shade health. No bunch should be left on the leading 
3ttded by the 6hruba furnish just the amount shoot, the great object being to get that as per- 
ef protection which they require. Lilium feet as possible for next year’s supply. Those 
■ mm team also succeeds well in such places, who have plenty of Grapes on older Vines will 
They should be planted deeply at first, as the lose nothing by not fruiting young Vines of this 
bulbs naturally work up to the surface as new age till next season, but temporary ones planted 
balls are formed to succeed the old ones. Tree along with them may be cropped heavily, as 
Peonies are now finely in flower and most some of them may have to be dispensed with 
effective. The old Moutan of our shrubbery next spring. Those planted two years ago 
borders is quite eclipsed by some of the newer should produce Borne fine Grapes this season, 
varieties; out to do them justice they should The size of the bunch and strength of the Vine 
not be crowded overhead by strong-growing should determine the weight. When well regu- 
trees, or impoverished at the root by more lated, a bunch on every alternate shoot on the 
powerful neighbours; on the contrary, they lower portion of the rod is an average crop for 
ihoaM be grouped in sheltered nooks, the tree ordinary Vines. 

varieties being margined by herbaceous sorts. Peaches.—T o prevent ripe fruit falling to 

Anyone looking about for substitutes for the ground and getting spoilt, a good plan is to 
ordinary bedding plants will find in Paonies suspend a net under tne trees in a series of 
of various aorta, Irises in great variety, Del- flounces or doubles, so as to catch the falling 
pbiniumi, Pyrethrums, Pinks, and in the host fruits and yet not allow them to fall too far 
of plants that blossom in company with the an( j perhaps knock against each other, as they 
' Enie, abundant material to satisfy the most WO uld do if all fell into one part of the net. 
fastidious taste as to variety. Hollyhocks will Succession houses may be kept closer and 
mw need a good supply of water, and if a warmer than those in which the fruit is ripen- 
mulchin^ of good rich manure was applied pre- i n g > a nd syringed more liberally. Houses in 

viody, its virtues will be washed down to the which the fruit is stoning should be carefully 

roots if the water is supplied through the attended to during bright, hot weather, giving 
wirse rose of a large watenng-pot. A sprink- abundance of ventilation early; a slight shade 
tog of soot may be scattered over the would also benefit the trees at midday during 
surface of the ground round the plants; it ^ 0 t weather. At this stage, at which an over 
innojs worms, which are sometimes trouble- strain would have the tendency to cause the 
lome, eating holes in the leaves and seriously f ru it to drop, see to the final thinning of the 
mppliue weakly plants. Syringe the foliage f ru it in orchard houses, and take care that the 
thoroughly on the evenings of hot, dry days, borders are abundantly moist as a precaution 
working the syringe so that the under-sides of against red spiders and blight; for, Bure enough, 
toe leaves are well wetted. those enemies will at once attack a tree in dis- 

litt tress. The crop must also sutler if the roots be 


r I,-, , dry, and if the fruit gets stunted from dryness 

, *k’M.~When all the Grapes have been cut n() w no after management will bring it up to the 
iron the Vines in the early house, inside borders required standard. The front ventilators may 
nay hive a heavy soaking of diluted liquid, and be kept open day and night when the wind is 
a the event of the Burface roots having found south or south-west. 

a .® ore Melons ripening require to be kept a little 

on the side ofdryness. As the frames are now 
WdMrweofeltoSj^hA^AM^’r * cleared from bedding plants, the latest-sown 

m T ft! Melons should bo put in them ; these will come 

i" iat v n tb \—, Th ° »•* 

oat of the strongest VentUate the Youae be made 80 ^b^ntial *» wa f necessary earlier 
throughout the dfv and wi+iTann w* bi thc 8eason ; a good supply of last autumn s 
^UnL on&vf TaL ILTwtl leaves are at hand, they may be made of at 
forelock in all matter’ fh! I®* 8 * one-half of this and well-prepared manure. 

" f T* Ll JtJ *f Three feet in depth will be eiough now ; beds 
everv^vloaUt thia hna^a^on^will o{ thifl description will be sooner cool enough 
Avo Jy £bn thfy Wto tTrimn. *° ™ Mi . T8 ‘ he P lants th “ tho,a '■eeommended 
Owwnediumeized hunches for ranging, thin “^ her m the “ a * 0D - . 

*«U, &nd guard against overcropping. Lodv Orchard Houses.—T he trees m unheated 
““JJ* 1 and other kinds which are liable to houses will now be growing vigorously, and the 
must be closely watched through the * iz0 o{ the fruit will be rapidly increasing, 
•wwiig process ; but as watching will not stay Continue to remove a few of the worst-placed 
Jf* that the houses are kept warm fruit as the daily manipulation of the trees is 

^ oa gh the night, and ventilate freely through proceeded with ; but leave a small percentage 
add • °* the day, so as to prevent a f° r removal after the stoning is completed, 

odata °f temperature and condensation of Pinch all strong growing shoots, and entirely 
heitta ° u wrica, which do not take up remove any that are likely to interfere with the 
vine*V M tlie atmosphere of a oonfined symmetry of the trees before they have time to 
*7 « this season of the year. Give an rob the lower and less vigorous growths, 
^uaoaace of air to Grapes now colouring and Syringe twice a day, and give an abundance of 
I 03 " 6 Orders are well supplied’with ^ater of a stimulating character to the roots as 
toabtfifi ° r * entle simulants where finlf h b, often as may be necessary. The watering of 
* pot fruit trees iB one of the main points in suc- 
ucounge free growth in the case of all fresh- cessful culture; therefore careful examination of 
th. tftenZ Z «* TOtiUtore early in eve J7 pot should be made before the afternoon 
^uubonuSi’S 0 tha i tae temperature may re- •yringmg is performed. 

^^iurf»cealn!i ^° r ?u b° u . r or two. Damp Warrfw in*nf+ 

ke slightest indi ^ 9e syringe freeiy where Hardy Fruit, 

wets am ^ diS* a 1 *L°* the presence of in- Pears and Plums may now have all their 
&Q 0 &e-ve 4 r-olri • not *et tha growths breastwood shortened back to two or three 
croTdedf, wfaph t ? prm 8*Pknted canes become joints, and the new shoots that are to be left 
•icw. xYe Wii ^ l* 6 a )> to do about this for furnishing the walls should be nailed or tied 
to grow w bich may have been into position ; any side laterals which they may 

,0r bnaing root. 10 u ma , ? ft Qn^ntity of foliage produce should be persistently kept pinched in. 

nearer than if never be permitted to Standards, bushes, or pyramids of the same 
l ^ growths niJi 001 eacb otner, and the kinds of trees might also be similarly treated as 
, ^ >n to the fireMf ° n ^ese must be regards repression of growth, the process 
^es have be 1 k ^bere only one or tending also in a large measure to the clearing 
^xnxhry grovth« eQ , ^ ^ rom eac h root, the away of insects, as it is mostly on the young 

‘ tn gtii revuiitiY l°nger, their wood that they take up their position. 

r ° unc * Vi Qe9 8 P ace there is Cherries. —Remove the superfluous growths 

F Wd last season and from sweet Cherries on walls, and cover with 
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netting to protect them from birds. _ Morelloa 
should have the new-grewths laid in close to 
the walls, and secured with small sticks fixed at 
each end in the boughs of trees. Morello 
Cherries will repay for liberal manuring; a 
heavy mulching of fresh stable manure applied 
now, and a good watering over it, would make 
them safe for the whole season. 

Vegetables. 

Whenever a crop is done with, manure and 
dig the land on which it grew, in order to have 
it in readiness for something else. Nothing 
impoverishes the ground so much or lookB more 
untidy than runaway vegetables. Peas, in windy 
places, are sometimes apt to partially escape 
from the sticks which support them. Yv hen this 
tendency is first noticed, if a strand of rope 
yarn is run along the rows on the leeside and 
linked here and there to the sticks, it will turn 
them back in the right direction and prevent 
them from being broken down. 

Carrots and Turnips.— Make a further 
small sowing of Early Horn Carrots. There is 
a frequent demand for small young Carrots, 
which it is always best to anticipate. Sow 
Turnips to succeed those just up. Burnt earth 
or ashes from any substance except coal has an 
invigorating influence upon the growth of 
Turnips in dry weather. The Red American 
Stone and Orange Jelly are the best Turnips 
for sowing at this season. Avoid, if possible, 
the necessity for sowing in freshly-dug land. 
If the land has been prepared a week or so, the 
moisture, even in dry weather, will have risen 
by what is termed capillary attraction, and by 
drawing the drills rather deeper than necessary 
or desirable early in the spring, the seeds may 
be laid in moist soil, and germination thereby 
assisted. 

Planting. —Continue planting, as opportunity 
offers and space becomes vacant, such crops as 
Brussels Sprouts and early Broccoli. A suffi¬ 
cient breadth of spring-sown Cabbages should 
also be planted, giving them room according to 
their kinds ; Bmall varieties, such as Cocoa-nut 
or Little Pixie, will do if they be placed 15 inches 
1 apart each way, whereas those of the Enfield 
Market class should stand 18 inches asunder in 
the rows, with 2 feet between. Savoys should 
have a similar space allotted to them, according 
to the small or large variety grown. A few 
spring-sown Red Cabbages should also be planted 
18 inches from plant to plant, and the rows 
20 inches apart. With the large number who 
cannot find room until something that has 
preceded them is cleared off, there is no chance 
but keeping the plants until the required space 
is at liberty in the beds in which they were re¬ 
commended to be prickod out a short time ago, 
from which they can be removed with very 
much less check than if allowed to remain in 
the seed-bed until permanently planted. 

Celery.— The main crop of Celery may now 
be planted, choosing the first favourable oppor¬ 
tunity when the weather is showery, for al¬ 
though the plants may not be so large as to 
take any harm in the nursery bed, they will re¬ 
ceive less check from moving than if planted 
later when they are larger. 

Cucumbers.— Top-dress Cucumber beds im¬ 
mediately the young roots are seen protruding 
above the surface, thin out superfluous laterals 
and decaying leaves, and always maintain a 
regular supply of young amd good bearing 
wood. Never permit too many fruit 3 to be on 
one plant at a time, as they only prevent each 
other’s development. Syringe twice a day with 
clean tepid water, but if mildew be sus¬ 
pected, mix with it a little flowers of sulphur. 
Strong and healthy plants militate against ted 
spider; therefore manure water must be freely 
applied to Cucumbers in full growth. 

Tomatoes.— In localities not favourable to 
the growth of Tomatoes, or where a difficulty 
has been experienced through attacks of the 
diseases with which this vegetable has of recent 
years suffered, it would be advisable to grow 
some in frames. If the plants are put into 
12 inch pots and plunged in the ground, and the 
frames elevated on bricks, so as to give in¬ 
creased headroom, good cropB may be secured 
The principal thing to be observed in their cul¬ 
ture is to keep the plants sufficiently thinned 
and well tied up, not allowing them to suffer 
for want of water, and giving enough air to 
induce stout growth. 

Original from 
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BOSES, 

My experience of Roms in pote.— 
Several of your correspondents have lately been 
discussing the relative merits of various Roses, 
aad there is one side of the question which, if 
you could allow room for its ventilation, might 
prove of interest to a number of your readers. 
Gardening Illustrated has a good circula¬ 
tion here, and matters horticultural are taken 
a great interest in. The cultivation of Roses 
here, in a large town, at the sea coast, in the 
north of England, and within sight and some¬ 
times smell of the large chemical, copper, and 
manure works, is only possible under glass. 1 
grow 50 or 60 varieties in pots of from 6 inches 
up to 20 inches in diameter, according to the 
size of the plant. I grow them in a house with¬ 
out any artificial heat, and a house which is 
rather shaded from the full heat of the sun. 
The Roses begin in the first week in April, and 
continue until November. Gloin ae Dijon 
does well. The plant is not a very large one, 
and I can get over 100 blooms each season. 
Cheshunt Hybrid doeB as well as Gloire, and is 
very sweet ; so is Souvenir de la Malmaison and 
La France. These are my best bloomers and 
healthiest plants. Belle Lyonnaise does very 
well. Adam and Niphetos are very good also. 
Souvenir d’Elize is not very free blooming, but 
very beautiful. As a rule, the best of the 
Teas are very satisfactory, but when I come to 
the Hybrids the list of failures is long. 
Mildew and wood without bloom are their 
worst faults. John Hopper I have had to 
throw away. Senateur Vaiase and early Teas 
were both failures, so was Beauty of Waltham 
and Madame Victor Verdier. Abel Camera and 
Horaoe Vernet both did verv badly. I could 
not do anything with Charles Lefebvre, and 
generally the Roses with dark-coloured blooms, 
or very sweetly scentod, either failed altogether 
or only produced two or three blooms, and soon 
got covered with mildew. On the other hand, 
Marquise de Castellaine, Madame Eugenie 
Verdier, Marie Finga, Marie Baumann, Baroness 
Rothschild, and even Alfred Colomb, have done 
fairly well; but the scentless or weakly-scented 
Hybrids, those seemingly nearly allied to Teas 
and Chinas, bloom in pots well while the others 
barely live. I should like to know the experience 
of other growers upon this matter, perhaps the 
cultivation was not correct, but this is hardly 
likely as the other Roses do so well. I have 
had 25 blooms on the Marquise de Castellaine 
at once, all fine blooms. I remove every winter 
part of the top soil from the pots and fill up 
trith good rich turfy loam. Plenty of top air 
Plants are often syringed, and green 


with good 
is given. 


fly does not become troublesome until towards 

end of season.—R ose Grower. 

Guano for Roses.-The best way to apply guano to 
isto sow it on the surface, choosing a moUt time, 
imTrake it in. Good Peruvian guano Is an excellent 
manure*for Roses, and if the soil1 U at ail impoverished a 
dress’ng of it should be given, and the rains will 
SrrT Its nutritious properties down, so that the roots can 
SSe th?m by the time the plants come into growth.-J.C 

FRUIT. 

CUCUMBERS AND MELONS IN FRAMES. 
When bedding plants are put out, pits and 
frames cannot well be better employ*! during 
summer than in growing Cucumbers and Melons, 
either of which do exceedingly well m such 
structures. To enable this to be done, how¬ 
ever, they must be fairly started on a little 
bottom heat, and the longer this lasts the better 
will they thrive and bear fruit. The first thing, 
therefore, is the fermenting material; the best 
and most desirable, so far as heat is concerned, is 
Tan, which may be got in almost any 
quantity in towns for a mere nominal sum, and 
often for the laboar of carting. The great 
point is to obtain it fresh, as that whioh has 
been lying exposed to the rain and weather 
loses its virtue and strength, and does not 
retain its warmth long, but fresh material will 
keep in a regular state of fermentation for 
months. Being of a mild, sweet nature, tan 
requires little or no preparation, but may be put 
into the pit at once, and the bed made and the 
plants turned out as soon as the heat gets up. 

Stable man dee and leaves, or the former 
and tan, also make capital hotbeds, the manure 
being almost indispensable for beds to stand 


frames on, as they cannot well be built up with¬ 
out it, the tan or leaves being altogether too 
short alone. In using horse manure it will be 
neoessary to be very careful, as it is fiery stuff, 
the. fermentation of it being violent, to correct 
which and get rid of the injurious gases it 
evolves, the manure should be got together in a 
large heap and turned over several times during 
the week. This will let out the rank steam and 
sweeten it, and as soon as this is done, it will 
be in fit condition for use. The size of the bed 
must be ruled by that of the frame, but for this 
latter to have plenty of base to stand on, it is 
always as well to build about a foot larger all 
round, the proper height being about 2 feet 
6 inches when settled, which body of stuff will 
bold the heat for a considerable time. When 
built, and the frame on, the next thing is to 
get in 

The soil ; hut before doing this it must be 
decided whether Melons or Cucumbers are to be 
grown. If the latter, the soil cannot well be 
too rough or loose, as Cucumbers like it in that 
way to run in, and though Melons likewise 
prefer coarse soil, it is necessary to make it very 
brm for them, or they grow far too strong and 
are shy in their fruiting. What Cucumbers do 
best in is the parings from the edges of Grass 
verges or newly-dug turf, which, chopped up, is 
just the thing for them, as being so full of fibre 
it affords them the food they require. Heavier 
stuff or even common garden earth does very 
well for Melons, and this, when put in for 
them, should be trodden down, and as soon as 
it gets warmed through all will bo ready for 
the plants. These should be voung, healthy, 
and vigorous, and to fill eaoh light properly, two 
are needed, as one can then be trained from the 
middle to the front, and the other be led to the 
back. The way to manage Melons, so as to get 
them to cover the spaces quickly, is to stop the 
main shoot by pinching out the end, when, soon 
after, the plants will break below, and the 
shoots formed can then be trained out by 
the aid of a few pegs in any direction re¬ 
quired. As soon as the endi have reached the 
boundary allotted for them they must again be 
stopped, the laterals and the main branches 
then throw out speedily numbers of flowers. 
These must be set when expanded by taking the 
male blossoms and using the pollen by touching 
them with it in the centre, bv doing whioh they 
become impregnated, and at once begin 
to swell and grow larger. As soon as 
they are about the size of Walnuts or eggs, 
and it can be seen they are safe, the fruit 
should be thinned, from four to five being quite 
enough for a single plant to carry out and 
finish off to perfection. It should be borne in 
mind that Melons, when swelling their fruit, 
want plenty of water, which ought always to be 
warm, and may be poured over them through 
the rose of a watering-pot, so as to wet the 
foliage, which, if done, as it should be, early 
in the afternoon before closing the frame, is very 
refreshing. As the fruits approach the ripening 
stage it is requisite for the plants to be kept 
drier, or the fruit will be of inferior quality ; 
but to maintain the leaves in a green healthy 
oonditian it will be necessary to syringe or 
sprinkle them both in the mornings and after¬ 
noons on hot, suuny days. 

Cucumbers enjoy this treatment too, and the 
atmosphere for them cannot well be too moist, 
as a humid, warm air is what they delight in. 
Many who grow Cucumbers go to great pains in 
setting the fruit in the same way they do 
Melons ; but unless seed be required, they are 
better without that operation being performed, 
as it helps to fill the fruit with seed and pulp 
in the middle. In growing either Cucumbers or 
Melons in frames or pits, the thing is to make 
the best use of the sun by closing at three 
o'clock or soon after, as then plenty of heat is 
shut in for the night, and the moisture with it 
keeps the plants strong and healthy.—S. 

11633 .— Raisin? Peach border.—If the border hss 
to be raised one ortwo Hot the trees had better be lifted 
when the leaves drop In the autumn. To bury the stems 
and roots either of those depths would be very Injurious to 
the trees, and might kill them ultimately.—J. D. E. 


Mistletoe on Apple trees— The best way I have 
found to make Mistletoe grow on Apple trees ii to get 
some seeds, or rather berries, whole; bruise the skin, and 
you will observe a sort; of gum round the seed. By tokinz 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 


PREPARING HARDY AZALEAS FO&f 
WINTER BLOOMING. 

Few will question the adaptability of AafyS 
mollis for forcing, but it is not ilwiy* oaj" 
venient to give it the special treatment viai 
it requires for this purpose. In order to osj 
the difficulty, it may be useful to uv tbj 
there are two ways of dealing with the pkrf 
applicable to both large and small garden*, i« 
with no great difference aa regards remits ll 
the case of those who have sufficient 
room, no doubt the most satisfactory way ii® 
grow the plants always in pots. Thiiiie® 
own way of dealing with them, and we hair 
cause to complain of the quantity of How 
which they produce. Our plants are taken ti 
the forcing house early in December, rid 
the temperature is maintained it ibrt 
45 degrees by night and 55 degrees b] 
day, and the plants are generally in flow 
by the middle of January. Aa won I 
they go out of bloom they are turned oat 4 
their pots, their roots are examined, and if thq 
require more room they are at once shifted ini 
pots one size larger, the soil which we use bein| 
peat and sand only. As soon as shifted tin 
are taken to a cool house, where they ire kef 
just secure from frost, and where they remx 
until they have completed their growth, whk 
is generally by the end of May. They are tin 
placed in the open air, and at this stage t! 
require rather carefnl watching. If the dot 
buds are at all prominent, the plants must 
taken to a oool shady place, or some of the bo 
will flower prematurely in September; but 
the flower buds are not visible when taken 
under glass, they should be placed in an opd 
sunny position, and allowed to remain there il 
the summer. In other respects this Azalea I 
very easy to manage, for it is quite hardy. 1 
is not troubled with insects, and only wants I 
reasonable amount of attention aa r^gud 
watering. For gardens in which there is ml 
much room, or where it is not desired to collJ 
▼ate them in pots, two sets of plants are required 
and a piece of ground containing a suitable id 
must be set apart for them. In this case tbal 
should be one set of plants forced every yeir- 
that is to say, the plants which were in flow 
at the beginning of the present year will wjj 
be planted out, and allowed to remain so m 
the autumn of 1885. This will give them os 
season's growth made under natural circus 
stances, which will, in the ordinary cowsel 
things, be in just the right condition topn 
duce plenty of flowers when taken up »■ 
forced. Under this treatment they are force 
one season and rested the next, and there u i 
reason why, under careful management, the 
should not last for many years. If it« deesi 
to keep them from getting too large, they« 
not object to being pruned, but the pnmaj 
must be done in the winter succeeding thw® 
which they were forced. In the case of pl»« 
grown in pots, pruning must be dispensed witn 
the plants are expected to flower every’ J* 1, 
the sacrifice of one year’s flowers u of no • 
portance, then moderate pruning wayJ* 
sorted to ; but it must be done in winte ^ 
the plants are at rest u 
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CULTURE OF KPACRKE3. j 

Amongst greenhouse plants now in cujkw» 
none are more serviceable than ■ 

only are they of great use for decorative jwirpo** 

I but they are of much value in a cut ^ 
long, slender shoots clothed with g*y . . • 

being just the thing for vases, whe . : 

supplied with fresh water and nofcs J ^ 
dry heat by being placed too 
ltt nt a long time m perfection. "Fr^ o00# ed Ip 
rd-wooded subjects, are generally PI^Tnot' 
difficult to grow, but in rea ^ y jLd 1 
— ;on the contrary, they mayJ*^m«ndiir» 4 r 
more easily than Heaths, as they 0 bjed . 
confined atmosphere better, an 0 f vhidi, 
to a certain amount of artificial uJ ' 

most Heaths are exceedingly which It.. 

soon show signs of the injuno . falbfll 

has on them by becoming mildewea j 

into a bad state of health. jagcul* * l 

Propagating.— Epacrises are no j*>fi 
grow, but they are to propegf*, 

Sver/is carried out extensively by ^ 
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002 jtilloJ hands in nurseries, and as the plants 
" »y be bought very cheap, it is hardly worth 
JJ 9 attempting to strike any ; indeed the 
[ftr, fkmpt to do so would be more than likely to 
yin failure. Those who would like to begin 
' 1 purchase plants at once ; 
hen in flower, choice may 
When the blossoms have 
shoots in order to induce 
below and form a 

_^ ; their base; it is on 

|ne youu/shoots that the flowers of the follow- 
vfll be borne. The extent to which 
13 : jqr should be pruned depends on their strength, 
in a general way about a couple of inches of 
•^ - -iiold wood is quite enough to leave, and to in- 
thia portion breaking well, it is always 
likable to stand the plants in a house where 
key can be kept tolerably close and have a warm, 
- $bt atmosphere just to give them a start. A 
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growth best under glass, but when that is com¬ 
plete they should be stood in some shady posi¬ 
tion outdoors, where, exposed to the air and 
night dews, they keep more healthy, and are 
enabled to ripen their wood. D. 


CLUB MOSSES (SEL AGIN ELLAS.) 
Although the many handsome plants belong¬ 
ing to this genus bear no relation whatever to 
Ferns, many of them are so similar in general 
appearance that it is no wonder if by the side 
of a good collection of Ferns is often to be found 
one of Selaginellas equally worthy of note. 
They are most of them of very easy culture, 
and as a rulo invaluable for decorative pur¬ 
poses, as their elegance can hardly be over¬ 
rated, and their power of endurance in many 
instances prove sufficiently satisfactory to 
enable their owners to utilise them for indoor 


amount of oonstant moisture around and about 
them. To effect that they should be placed on 
& solid bed which constantly gives off moisture, 
or, if that is not practicable on account of the 
house being provided with stages, the latter 
should l>e covered with Sphagnum, to be kept 
wet, and the pans not allowed to rest directly 
on it, but to be set up above it on three small 
pots or on an inverted pan, so as to avoid 
all contact with the saturated material. In 
that way the plants will derive all the benefit 
of the surrounding moisture without the soil 
becoming sour. Although a few species do well 
in loam, the majority of them delight in an 
open compost consisting of equal parts of good 
fibrous peat and chopped Sphagnum, which will 
prove all the more nutritious to them if old and 
partly decayed. A good proportion of silver 
sand and crock-dust might be added with 
advantage, as it will tend to keep the soil 
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decoration, as some of them succeed admirably 
in a Wardian case. The majority of these 
beautiful plants come from the East and West 
Indies, and consequently require a warm, close, 
moist atmosphere where draughts are carefully 
avoided, although some are quite at home in a 
temperate house, and even a few of them are 
quite hardy ; but those whioh are found doing 
wall at a comparatively low degree of heat are 
few in number. The temperature most suitable 
for the bulk of them is from 65 degrees to 
70 degrees, and they will, by growing more 
I luxuriantly, give even more satisfaction if the 
heat can be kept up to 70 degrees or 75 degrees 
all the year round. Growing them in shallow 
pans is the best method of cultivation, as, with 
the exception of those belonging to the rosulate 
section, they all require room to spread, 
and most of them root upon the surface. 
They should be kept on the shady side or 
at oae end of the house ; in any case it will be 
found beneficial to have them kept separate 
from the Ferns, as they require a greater 


porous, which is very necessary, as they require 
copious waterings at the roots, although 
they have a particular dislike to standing 
permanently in the wet. For the same 
reason, also, it is quite necessary that the pots 
or pans should be thoroughly well drained. 
Because Selaginellas are moisture-loving plants 
it does not follow that they should have 
frequent syringings over the foliage, treat- 
ment really most damaging to them, as 
they cannot endure their massive, feathery 
fronds to be wetted over at all. They are very 
variable in colour and size. Among their 
numbers may be found all ^the shades of green 
from the lightest to the darkest tints ; some are 
of the most dazzling hue, while others have 
their foliage prettily variegated. One of them 
even changes to white or grey as the sun sets 
in the evening, but resumes its green appearance 
again p the morning. S. grandis, a specimen 
of whioh forms the subject of our illustration 
is a native of Borneo, where it was col* 
lected by Mr. Curtis for Messrs. Jam»> 
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Veitch and Sons. Its erect stems are 
produced from a creeping rooting base or 
stolon as thick as an ordinary pencil; they grow 
from 10 inches to 15 inches high, and are clothed 
with ovate acuminate, serrulated leaves, the 
lateral ones becoming larger and merging into 
the larger leaves of the fronds, which are bold, 
and at the same time graceful in habit, of a clear 
grass-green above, paler beneath, from 10 inches 
to 12 inches long, dichotomouslv branched with 
numerous furcations, some of which measure 
more than half an inch across in the more 
matured parts of the fronds. The leaves are 
also very closely set indeed, leaving no 
interval between, and this renders the breadth 
of the branches much more effective, and 

S ’ves them a remarkably leafy appearance, 
very successive frond in Messrs. Veitch’s 

S and specimen plant grows taller and 
rger, and the fertile ones, fringed by the 
elegant tail-like spikelets which are produced 
abundantly at the tip of every shoot, add greatly 
to the already noble appearance of this m&gm 
fieeat plant. 

POIN8ETTIAS. 

Among plants which bloom from November 
to January we have nothing more showy or use* 
ful than Poinsettias. Their gorgeously-coloured 
heads of the most intense scarlet are attrac¬ 
tive above everything during the shortest days, 
and even a few of them are capable of brighten¬ 
ing up stove, conservatory, or rooms in the most 
pleasing manner when lustrous flowers are scarce 
and most appreciated. Everyone who has a 
frame and greenhouse should try to grow some 
of these, as they are not very extravagent in 
their requirements, and they may be culti¬ 
vated to a most serviceable degree of perfection 
with ordinary treatment. Our plants are over 
by the end of January, and from that time until 
the beginning of May they remain dormant 
under the stage of a cool house. They are not 
watered at this time, and have no attention. 
About the beginning of May they are brought 
out, watered thoroughly, and then placed m a 
frame or house where the temperature is about 
65 degs. Here they immediately begin to grow 
and emit young shoots all up the stems. When 
these are about 3 inches long they are taken off 
os cuttings ; each one is detached with a heel, 
i e., a very little piece of the old wood attached, 
and they are inserted singly into the smallest 
sized 2k-inch pots, which are filled with a half- 
and-half mixture of leaf-soil and sand. They 
are then plunged up to the rim of the pot in 
sawdust in a hot-bed or Cucumber house, where 
the bottom heat is about 70 degs. Here they 
are not allowed to suffer for want of water, 
although they do not require much until the 
roots are formed, and they are also shaded from 
bright sunshine. With these attentions roots 
are soon made, and they are then withdrawn 
from the bottom heat and placed on a shelf in 
the pit. In a week or so after this they are 
shifted into larger-sized pots. From 2i*inch 
Dots they are generally put into 3-mch ones, and 
from the latter into fl inch or 7-inch ones, and 
in this size they are allowed to bloom the first 

potting them we use a rough mixture of 
turfy loam, sand, and leaf-soil. Proper drainage 
is of the utmost importance, and firm potting 
adds to success in culture, and in working with 
them in this way great care is taken not to 
injure the roots. They are plants which lose 
much sap when injured, ana this, having a 
weakening tendency, must be avoided as much 
as possible. After potting they are kept close 
and shaded from the sun for a few d*ws ; after¬ 
wards they are grown in all the light obtainable. 
From the last pottings on until the middle of 
September they do remarkably well in a cold 
frame, and they should never be grown in a 
strong heat at any time in summer, as this 
causes them to make long, straggling growths, 
which are neither ornamental nor useful. Dwarf 
sturdy shoots always produce the finest heads, 
and short plants are always more valuable than 
long ones. Another way of securing serviceable 
plants is to cut the old stems down to about a 
foot from the bottom, and allow all the side 
shoots which sprout out to grow. In this way 
some of them may have six, eight, ten, or twelve 
shoots, and as each of these will produce a 
showy head, very attractive, or what might be 
termed specimen plants, are the result. When 


they are treated in this way it is best to repot j 
the old plants, as soon as the young shoots are a' 
few inches long, and they may be potted again 
when growth is more advanced. As a rule we 
bloom these branching shoots in 8-inch and 
10-inch pots, and apart from allowing the shoots 
to remain on in the place of taking them as 
cuttings and the putting them into larger pots, 
these plants are subject to exactly the Bame 
treatment as those raised from cuttings. In 
the autumn, or about one month before they 
are required to be in full beauty, they are 
taken into a warmer and drier atmosphere, and 
here they soon develop their wondrous heads. 
Throughout all the period of their growth the 
greatest attention should be given to watering 
them at the root, as allowing them to become 
dry in any way causes the leaves to fall off pre¬ 
maturely, and then the heads are poor and use¬ 
less.— Cambrian. 
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Sweet-scented Geraniums. --Some of 
these should be grown wherever cut flowers or 
hand bouquets are in demand, the fragrance of 
the foliage and its pleasing form rendering it 
suitable for the choicest of floral combinations. 
In the case of flowers which are mounted with 
wire, the individual leaves may be used with 
excellent effect. Supposing the flower to be 
mounted is a Camellia, three good-sized leaves 
are arranged round it and fixed in place by a 
turn of the wire. The same may be done with 
other flowers, such as Azaleas, Primulas, Violets, 
Ac., the smaller blooms being mounted three or 
more together according to their size. The 
form of the leaves of scented Geraniums better 
fits them for this purpose than those of any 
plant I know, as they clasp the flower naturally 
and seem to fix and hold it in place, and if so 
arranged that their much-divided ends project a 
little, the fonnal outline which many choice 
flowers present ia much relieved. When the 
plants are liberally grown throughout the sum 
mer, good strong shoots will be available, which 
cut entire will be found very serviceable for in¬ 
formal floral arrangements, in a trade establish 
ment where bouquets were largely in demand 
we used to grow a considerable quantity of 
sweet-scented Geraniums for the sake of their 
foliage, which was used in the manner above 
described, only employing Maiden-hair Fern for 
finishing off round the outside of the bouquet. 
Bouquets made with these sweet-scented 
Geranium leaves have & very neat appearance 
and are withal most gratefully perfumed. 
Every year in June we used to fresh pot the 
stock, which consisted of some hundreds, many 
of them veterans from which thousands of 
leaves had been cut; we discarded a portion of 
the old Boil, and gave them a free, tolerably rich 
compost, rather richer than it is the custom to 
give Geraniums generally, the object in this 
case not being to induoe-a floriferous habit, but 
rather a luxuriant growth with some exuberance 
of leaf development. Were I again to grow 
any number of sweet-scented Geraniums for the 
sake of their foliage, I would certainly plant 
them out, as if carefully lifted they do not 
appear to suffer, the leaves not damping off as 
is the case with zonais. The plants above 
alluded to were wintered in a cool house 
along with & collection of show Pelargoniums : 
they occupied the back portion of the structure! 
needing less attention than anything else 
therein ; and if an acoount of what they brought 
in during the year could have been kept; it 
would, I think, have been found that they were 
am mg the most profitable plants, either tender 
or hardy, grown in the establishment. From 
November to June they might be to be 
daily earning money.—J. 

i 1 1535.--Auriculas after blooming.—The 
plant, should now be repotted, separating the 
offeets at the same tune. The offset* should be 
planted m small pots, and be placed In a clow 
hand glass. The old plants should be nartiallv 
shaken out of the old soU and be retxjtted 
tn the ..me sized pots, pl«ingT plants " 
frames against a wall or * • P Aant9 

Good potting soil is formed of four* 010 ,* n . ort ^’ 
one of leaf-mould, one of delved ^ h * tt J 

j n D°E.‘ and ' P °‘ ^ 

. 11529.— Plants &UW _Th« 1 ,.,. 

require rich compost to mow in LdlM 

why they do not flower early t^VXf 


heat, and they do not flower well at all if they %. 
do not get liberal treatment. We will plant 
ours out immediately in Celery trenches, in 
much the earns material as the Celery is planted 
in. They are abundantly supplied with water 
all through the summer. The hardiest Maiden¬ 
hair Fern is Adi&ntum ped&tum ; it is also very 
handsome as a plant; but the fronds are not of 
much ubo to cut. The best for this purpose, and 
also for culture in the greenhouse, is A. 
cuneatum. They ought to be shaded, and a 
hot house temperature suits them better than 
that of a greenhouse.—-J. D. £. 

11530.— A real An* and Rhododendrons. 

—Your Azaleas ought now to be in blossom, if 
they are not it will be owing to their not having 
set any blossom buds last year. The Azaleas 
that you have seen flowering in January, Feb¬ 
ruary, and March have been forced to do so by- 
artificial heat. Azalea amoena and A. obtusa 
flower early naturally ; but the Indian Azaleas, 
which are the best for the greenhouse, do not 
flower until May and June. They cost from 
18a to 30s. per dozen. The greenhouse Rhodo¬ 
dendrons flower in winter in the greenhoua. 
The older varieties are sold from 3s. 6d. to 
5s. each, such as R. jasminiflorum, R. jan< 
nicum, It. Princess Alexandra, R. Prinoea 
Alice, and R, Veitchianum. These have small 
flowers and are very pretty. The ordinary 
varieties of R. ponticum are also grown in pcU 
for forcing.—J. D. E. 


WHY PLANTS DIE IN GARDENS. 

Became moat plants in & state of nature 
grow amongst other vegetation, and their root! 
are in a more even temperature and more cquw 
state of moisture than they are in pota and 
borders. 

Because when a plant has finished flowering . ^ 
in a garden it ia generally enfc down before w 
leaves and stems have finished their service! to 
the plant, which starts for its next growth wit* 
less vigour in consequence. . , 

Because the natural food of plants is tw 
rooted product of decaying vegetation—1« 
mould, of which plants growing in orain^ 
garden borders receive but very scanty supplies 
Became garden borders are kept swept cm 
garnished during winter, and the plaato con¬ 
sequently lose the protection of their on > 
dead leaves and steins, as well as « otM 
dead leaves which the wind gathers about taes 
crowns. ,. 

Because this tidying up of all decayed le* ■ 
causes all vermin, slugs, snails, wood lice, 
to lay their eggs and congregate about 
crowns of the plants as the only place wmb 
they can find food and protection, and wn» 
they devour the shoots and buds in winter 
spring as fast as they appear, and ““ ® 
plants. This, and not the frost, is tbs W 
cause of most blanks in spring. , 

Because garden borders are hoed, dug, for 
over, and tidied up at all seasons, causing 
continual tearing, wounding, and destruction 
the growing roots of the plants. rUft ., 
growing energy and life of the plants is in 
tips of the young rootlets, and the loss^^*" 
is like the loss of nerve force and blood . 
human being, so that with continual diatorj 
ance of the roots a plant becomes weakly 
dies. . ^ . 

These, added to ordinary insect and 
depredations, are the principal reasons JJ 
plants refuse to thrive under ordinary 


cultivation. 


Grubs and Primrose*-^ Canyoutefl# 
how to kill the grubs, of which I have sa fg 
two in a match-box. I had a great deal« 11X1 
last year with the same kind, and they 
completely spoilt a nice bed of Primrose*-* 
have tried lime, but the pests seem to gw 
lively.—J. A. [The grubs a:iackui* Jg 
Primroses are generally known m 
J ackets, and are the grub3 of the UM&rgrX 
legs (Tipula olezacea). They are very onjjTj 
to kill, but may be more easily trapfj® J 
taking small slices of potatoes, tnrwJA^. 
carrots, sticking & small wooden skewerUPW V 
and burying them near the plaa^^jJSfl, 
inches below the surface, leaving the wogr 
skewer exposed to mark the part. 
the baits every morning.—G. S. SJ Ik 
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TBHBS AND SHRUBS. 


the seed about six weeks after sowing. It is other Kales are, and in this manner we have a 
most important to tie a little gauze over the wholesome “second vegetable," and one of 
seed, for the birds are greedily fond of these which we never tire. 


Pyrua Malus floribunda.—Among de- seeds and will pick them even after growth has 
tiinoas shrubs now in bloom none are more begun, os I have found to my cost. My garden 
showy md beautiful than this Pyrus, crowded is in Lincolnshire, where Mistletoe does not 
a it is with delicately tinted pink and white grow in a wild state.— Chrysanthemum. 
blossoms that hang in long sprays on the grace¬ 
fully earring branches, which seem to be quite 

lone down under their load. For planting as VUG-HITABLBS, 

single specimens in conspicuous places on lawns, _ 

tfui Pyras is quite unrivalled. The best way * _ _ 

when used for this purpose is to have standards ASPARAGUS, OR BUD A KALE, 

with tall clear stems, as in this form it displays If asked which I found to be the most profitable 


Grower and Exhibitor. 

Spinach and its substitutes. —Among 
the many garden esculents in common use during 
the summer, few, if any, give more trouble or are 
so diffioult to provide as Spinach; no sooner do 
the plants appear above ground than they run 
to seed, and the leaves which one is then able 
to get are but few and small, stringy, and unfit 
to cook. These remarks apply to the ordinary 
variety, but fortunately there is what is called 


•” its pendulwu habit, and shows off its blossoms quarter in the kitchen garden during winter ^ y ? w “ what is called 

1 to thi greatest advantage. Grown among dwarf and spring, say from February to the end of it!? 1 *™ 1 T whlch form * a » excellent 
shrubs, with the heads standing clear out, this May, I would unhesitatingly decide in favour though, perhaps, not equal to 

Pyrais slu exceedingly effective, as are like- of that devoted to Asparagus Kale. Ia fact, g and . w ^ ter the old kind, 

wue bushes of it in the foreground of evergreens, but for this kind we should have had no irreens valu< ‘ ble ^ f ter this time of the year, 

where it associates well with its congener fora considerable time this Bpring. Brussels t ,"* 8t ri early is to sow in pots, 
P. japonica, and also with Berberis Darwini Sprouts, Broccoli, Scotch Kale, and Cabbage fcwo or tbre ® ln ©^h, when they 

tad stenophylla, all of which are glowing with were not proof against, first, the continuous „ °„; d i P * d m , a Cucumber frame or other- 
colour, and a most lovely and pleasing contrast heavy rains, and, subsequently, the cold, frosty i V* g ! fc them germinate, and 

D- winds, and bone of them have’succeeded at aft them tVS „*£ ^ ‘Tl 

— This plant increases in popularity, a fact J^U* Asparagus Kale, however, is not easily wee ^ ^ J ua e^but iTti neoessirv 1 ^ 

' . which is easily accounted for, as when in flower destroyed or materially checked m growth, and harden them off a little at first » 

it ii w attractive as to be the admiration of we have been able to gather immense quantities ££ t ° h “ c\^ud 

> everybody. It is almost pendulous in habit, °f really delicious greens from a comparative «( v eff * i •? 

- mdvhaa on its own roots, or grafted close to small piece of ground There appears to be dif- ^*2. fmount of Cm A ? 

the ground, it forms a spreading shrub erai- ferent forms of it, one being tall growing, and two it j. on A 8 ood P^e to 

. ifcutly fitted for gardens oflimitetf extent, as it others dwarf in habit, varying only in colour. Of g 0 ;i or 0 i ( i e *haimLf°£w»LV y hea P °* wa ? to 

| Dij be easily kept in bounds without in any way the latter we grow the darkest and presumably the of that kind where it has nlentv o^ron? 31 * 01 } 

toying its natural character. Isolated ape hardiest, and this is fully equal in quality and £mething fn the wavofrotten 
_ Mens of it look well on Grass. Its blossoms, quite as prolific as that with green stalks and rich material on whi^h toW Ifcmavli ? 

vhit’h we produced in the greatest profusion, loaves. The latter, however, is the best for the grown between trenches of (td*rv T ? fc° 

} - *re bright crimson in the budstate, and when markets, the buyers in thU and in many other f vor thJsttu^tioL ^uld be ^hot' 

f- £^^“ dwb ““ h “ droop Te'dt 

; :*** Japonic*-* 1.™ bioadth of ^ fS 

an ® xtent ’ for y 0ara transplanted till a crop of either early Potatoes, and succulent m ltu possible to have 

here J for rabbits and hares, Strawberries, Peas, or Turnips is cleared off. g ™ u . nd sh ® uld . b ® koavily manured 

,« Mike slightest evidence of injury by eat- It really deserves bettor management, but space R 1 H °V. fc to a 8*?* 1 dist *nce 

ever manifested, fieing low i* limited, and it must be treited « a sauces- ^ th ° ***’ 8 * b sti- 

an ?. exceedln gly ba rdy, this 8 i ona I crop. Last season the stock was planted 18 t , ho Sllrer B 00 ** which is 

^h n % PC ^ Uha j y a ? a P ted for formin S immediately after a breadth of early Straw- 2 a “ d as durin « the 

t 6 rmt P ro(hced eve 7,y^r in great berries was cut away, the ground being merely [ weathe f there are always 

r most acceptable food for hoed over and all ibbish%umt. Drills were loaves to be had from it. / ta 

B/nadjof gong birds.-A. drawn ^th a hea vy hoe midway between tho T*™ aSSL “ . to 

Berberis Darwini and stenouh Vila— °l d Strawberry lines, these being 30 inches .ndwhgn J deposit the seed in it, 

S*? “noot a ^* anJ the K»l« plants wore tr»n.pl»nted out, leavii^ thLabout”3Llh« ISart* P s‘“ U 

. » to b struck with their beautv Of with a good ball of soil about the roots, and ’ JO ^ ^10 mcne* apart.—V s }. 

; H R. Darwini ia perhaps the more strikim? disposed 2 feet asunder in the rows. In dry 11548.—Rhubarb dylngf down.—As it 

• ijMoountof its greater warmth of colour • its Ma8on> in simi l ar 03363 we find it necessary to waa Pl an ^ d earI y “> the present year, that will 
are deep o^g? Xe those of B repeatedly fill the drills with water till acoou “ t f % u lte making hut little growth at 
iJeaophylJa are more yellow but the habit of thoroughly soaked, substituting, when possible, prooont. Theweather has been so dry that 
; S' ktter kind U ZtZ' than that of B mabure at the last soakbig. ThU facilb eren ostablished plants are looking badly 7 Giro 

r It has gracefully droopini? branches tatcs P lantbl g- and bosides insures a good y® u ” a 8°°^ watering and place a thick dressing 

; Jj* render it 4y start * . ° Ver . the surfaca of the 

«rk or in other elevated positions in wLch The drills are ke P fc °P en * M w&ter has te ? d * 14 TT 11 “J ke a 8 *wog second growth 
In seen to advantage. B. Darwini is not at all b 0 8P veu occasionally till the plants are well m a few^weeks. If moles are burrowing under 
^tiUble for the same purpose* but where I established, the soil being then levelled overafter the plants they should be trapped, and tread 
; tolc this variety looks hesHs In front of*other the last watering that is considered necessary. ^ ^ tb0 ***** make them 

from which it should °be Finn ground is^l^ted.and the sum* methodof , , 


JJ^oos and so beautiful, the wonder is that thafc 8turd y* and ’ therefore, more hardy, growth m ? n " r f» ™ P lace frame over it. You 
“I’»re not grown ia pots for the earlv emb«l. results than is the case where loose ground is “^t b^grn to grow Cucumbers early in March 

a 'as? »skAs& Sitfririi.isajrvs.-K 

which trail aloST the^ound and Pea9 » and Beans ’ whUe the Ka,e will grow freely the bmea of the Cucumber plants grow they 
^ypnirejoit burying to fet them to root and y et U hard y if P Ianted between the rows must be pegged down to the soil, an«I they will 
>ds aho M ed freflvami ijS JS ^ of main crops and late Peas, among fruit trees, root into it at the joints.-J. D. E. 7 1 


- ^ 1110 ! also seed freely and admit of hoin^ of mam cro P s and Iate l ea3 ' amon 8 fruit trees, 
hS 4 “ <1Q4ntit y i8 that way. Sow when thf and in other P° sitiol ? s unsuitable for many other 

|r» riiu L -i •.. *“ A a if ia rraffirw* 1 n+A tn anur anuria of 


Young- Carrots.—Where these 


tk v» W \ ripein 8h arp sandy soil and when cro P 9 - As it is getting late to sow the seeds of regular request, as long as the weather will 
. If"! w targe enough single them any kind, of wintergr«M including A 3 p»r»™ farour the.r growth, wwiag, muat ^ 
pU,“?'iJffbnt The beet time to trana- K» Ie - \ “ houM U.ose who may feel For the first eowmg w«.put up « hotbed about 

L Jl m A P rd > & season when I have alwavs disposed to give this Kale a trial to sow the the end of January, and in order to secure. » 
^ other evergreen Berberiaes to 80ed thinl ? ln driIls wher f tho P lants are f to Ia * fcin 8 temperature we use three parte leaved 

il„; kf. as when caught iust before the hnda remain. It the rows are drawn about 2 feet and one of stable manure. A frame furniJh^ 
: ' i, K? 0/ uZlTJ lZ gel S -prt, and the plants eventually thinned to .tth gl^ Irnhts is put oa the M,’£££*?$ 
w -soil.S. ® about 15 inches asunder, the ground m all inches of rather fine soil ia placed in that on th° 

Mistletoe t k , probability will be well covered and a profitable surface. The seed is sown ia drills 6 inch*® 

to* MhilZ u! e V r . tenoral years tried crop realised. Seeds may thus be sown or plants apart. Only aa erdinary deirraa of atttwf! 

• tra . r w *°®» without miAMui 4^11 *hto I ;tsh.M*»A in W«Mn t.hfl rows of Paas. as inst reauired in the wav of _ on 13 


' ^MistletftA t . v " <5verai years n iea crop realised, aeeas may enus oe sown or puuue \jiuy »h arainary degras of attention .* 

■'priag. i 9114 ^Jthout success till this [ be dibbled in between the rows of Peas, aa just required in the way of watering, covering- ? 

ir,, mfc/rom t 7 ri P® P Ium P berries advised, instead of Spinach, whiob, during hot air-giving in order to produce young Carrot^ 

bar«t fK?” hir8> and served them weather, seldom proves profitable. In preparing large as one’s finger by the end of Anri 1 ! 

mbhina f “"y Wld held the seed Asparagus Kale for the table, we do not trim this is the size most in fa von r. The first ^ 

i: tfl X T th0 am °oth bark until the leaves off the stalks, cooking and eating to be obtained from the open ground «hS? 

ifl to rest t!v! by lU> 0Wn 8li nie. I then them under the impression that they are eoual be sown early in February on a warm Ju 

' c ‘i :) n- lihip JiKf 8 ’ and WM rewarded by to Asparagus. They are decidedly very succulent border, the sail of which is light and 

?feea spun breaking through and good, but are cooked with the leaves as The most sheltered position should be seloet 
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where they are not likely to feel the 
effects of late spring frosta, for even on 
south borders there is often a great difference as 
regards frost effects. For pulling when young 
I like all outdoor crops to be sown broadcast, 
and thinned if they come up rather thicker in 
places than is required. Where the demand is 
great another sowing should be made the third 
week in March, near that first sown. These 
two crops will invariably carry on the supply 
until the main crop, which is generally sown 
early in April, comes into use. To maintain a 
supply of 8uccessional crops a fresh sowing 
must be made in the open ground once a month 
up to the middle of August, after which the 
season will be too far advanced for sowing out- 
of-doors. For summer crops the seed may be 
sown in any part of the garden that h fully 
exposed to the sun; but as a large space for 
each sowing is unnecessary, a south border is as 
suitable a place as any for them. I may 
mention here that I like the old English 
Short Horn as well as any of the sorts 
for drawing when young. In gardens 
where pits and frames cannot be devoted to the 
production of a supply through November and 
December it is a good plan to sow a rather 
large breadth on a south border about the 
middle of August, and when frost occurs in 
November to cover the young plants up 
with dry leaves or Bracken. This will 
afford a supply for several weeks, but they 
will not be so fresh and tender as those pro¬ 
tected by glass lights and kept free from frost; 
therefore where a brick pit can be spared it 
should be used for them. Bottom heat is not a 
necessity in this case, but the pit must be filled 
with half-rotten manure or some other material, 
and 6 inches or 8 inches of soil should be put on 
the top of it so as to bring the surface within 
10 inches of the glass. The seed should be sown 
the second or third week in August, but the 
lights need not be put on until the middle of 
October ; even after that time, however, plenty 
of air must be given, and the glass protected 
during frosty weather. In ordinary seasons a 
supply from this source ought to be obtained up 
to the middle of December.—C. C. 


Ferns in rooms.— Having seen several 
accounts of Ferns in rooms, I take the liberty of 
telling you of mine, and, being in very humble 
circumstances, perhaps a 3hort history of my 
Fernery and collection of Ferns may interest 
some readers, and perhaps cause them to get a 
collection. So to begin. Some three years ago, 
being out of work, 1 was recommended to get 
some Ferns to sell. At that time I was not 
aware of any other sorts than the common 
Bracken. I went in search for them, and found 
some and took them home. Then I found I had 
Btarted too soon, so had to transplant them in 
the garden till I could find people willing to 
buy them, which I found was the hardest job, 
as many of them were too common. At the end 
of the season I had a large surplus stock, bo I 
thought I would try some in pots, and I am 

f leased to say I have so far succeeded that my 
ittle home would not be like homo without 
them. My wife cannot got into the country. 
She has her Fernery indoors. Shelias got from 
30 to 40 in the house in pots. She has them in 
pots so that she can distribute them all over our 
iving-room. We find it does not do to put them in 
the window as the sun soon changes the colour. 
I must tell you ours are all common, but just 
now they look grand, and if anyono were to 
take away our Ferns it would be like taking 
away our furniture.— J. Graham. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING*. 

Plants suitable for permanent culti¬ 
vation in rooms.—A selection from the folio w- 
ing list will give pretty and permanent groups. 
Aralia Sieboldi (two variegated forms), A. quin- 
quefolia, A. q. gracilis, A. heteroraorpha, 
Dianella tasmanica, Aspidistra lurida and A. 1. 
variegata, Dracaena australis and D. a. congesta, 
Khodea japonica and the variegated varieties, 
Griselinia lucitla, Lomatiaa of different sorts, 
Asplenium bulbiferum, various Scolopendriums, 
Farfugium grande, Ligularia Kaempferi, Pittos- 
porum tenuifolium and eugenioides, Yucca 
Wbipplei, Y. albospica and angustifolia; Choisya 
ternata is also a most distinct and accom¬ 
modating shrub. I have seen various Bamboos 
tried for indoor decoration, but always with 
unsatisfactory results. Both forms of Aspidistra 
prefer a shady situation, as of course will the 
few Ferns mentioned. If these are kept well 
supplied with water at the root the atmosphere 
will always be moist enough. Occasional spong- 
ings of the foliage is of importance, as also is a 
good shower-bath outside, either with tepid 
water from a watering-pot, or a warm shower of 
rain.—W. 

Good room and window plants.—I 
have had an Aspidistra lurida variegata in the 
same pot for nearly seven years. During that 
time it has not lost more than three or four 
leaves, whilst its robust growth has enabled me 
to give a friend a piece of it which rivals its 
parent. The young leaves are beautifully 
striped and have a rich and glossy appearance. 
I have always kept it with a plentiful supply of 
water at the roots, in ordinary Fern soil, spong- 
kig the leaves from time to time as required. 
For the last two or three years I have, in filling 
my window boxes, placed an Aralia Sieboldi 
in the centre, with scarlet Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias, Ageratums, and Calceolarias flanking 
it, and very effective the grouping is, the rich 
green, Palin-like leaf of the Aralia contrasting 
well with the scarlet and blue. My boxes were 
made of plain half-inch deal boards, and covered 
on the outside with virgin cork, the cost bein'! 
not more than-thnee shillings each box. 
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THE VILLA GARDEN, 

The Cherry. 

Kent is undoubtedly the home of the Cherry 
and the Nut, but the Hazel Nut and the wild 
Cherry flourishes wherever the soil is dry and 
good, a fertile loam of some depth overlying 
clay being the best. But I have seen healthy 
axd fertile Cherry trees growing over the red 
Bandstone formation; and, so far as garden 
culture is concerned, any fairly good well- 
drained land will do. The blossoms of Cherries 
are specially liable to be cut off by spring frosts, 
and therefore shelter is a matter that must not 
be neglected ; but the trees must not be planted 
in a low-lying situation, as the shelter so 
obtained from winds will lead to greater damage 
from the frost, as it is well known that such 
positions very frequently prove fatal. 

As a Standard 

On Grass the Cherry is a very profitable tree, 
but the orchard should not be laid down till the 
trees are well established, and in a free-bearing 
condition, say in about from six to ten years 
after planting. Like the Plum, the Cherry 
soou begins to bear, as every matured bud 
will produce fertile blossoms. It is not 
well to overcrowd the trees, as where this 
is done they lose that beautiful round head 
which, when loaded with blossom in spring or 
with fruit in summer, has such an ornamental 
appearance. From 20 to 2o feet in orchard 
planting will not be too far apart. The land 
might carry a crop of black Currants the first 
ten years, and then be laid down to Grass. Such 
an orchard would, I have no doubt, pay well. 

A handsome Standard Cherry tree will be no 
mean ornament in any conspicuous position in 
the Villa Garden. There are many trees 
planted for ornament, lacking its beauty, with 
out taking into account its utility as a fruit- 
bearer. The Cherry dislikes the knife on 
account of its predisposition to gumming and 
canker. On some soils this tendency is more 
apparent than on others, and this matter should 
be observed closely, and where the soil ap¬ 
proaches heaviness the knife should be used 
sparingly, if at all. Standards, after they 
commence bearing, will require but little 
pruning, as the crop of fruit which is annually 
borne in favourable situations will check over 
luxuriance. At the same time the trees should 
be looked over every year, and if any th inning 
is needed it should be done. 

Cherries on Walls. 

To prolong the season, to obtain early and 
late fruit, and for their protection, wherever 
there is a walled-in garden, a certain 
proportion of the wall surface will be planted 
with Cherries. The May Duke, for instance, on 
a south or east wall will ripen its fruit early, 
and a dish of well- ripened Cherries is always a 
welcome addition to the dessert. The Morello 
Cherry, again, on the north side of the wall, 


may be kept in good condition till October, and 
at that season may be used in the dessert, 
though it is more thought of when preserved in 
brandy. The Cherry submits readily to train¬ 
ing. To cover a high wall quickly, there U no 
better way than planting Palmettos 7 feet or 
0 feet apart. The fan system also succeeds well, 
but the less the knife is used the better, as 
wounds or injuries of all kinds are just so mm 
openings for gumming. If the cuU could U 
dressed with Stockholm tar or painters’ kuot 
ting, or even a little cement rubbed into tlu- 
wound to close up the lacerated cells, it wouli 
by keeping out air encourage healing. 

Pruning Cherries. 

The safest time to prune Cherries is in 
summer, and all pruning, as far as possible, 
should be done at that season, cutting the 
young foreright shoots back to three buds or 
leaves, and laying in a young shoot wherever 
there is space to fill up. It is very essential, to 
keep up the vigour and bearing capacities of the 
tree, to lay in young shoots occasionally. 
Cherries on the spnr system are constantly 
getting further from the wall, and the old spurs 
become a receptacle for canker. 

Renovating Old Trees. 

I have seen all the old spurs cut off, the 
wounds dressed with some impervious sub¬ 
stance, doing the work in March, thinning out 
the young shoots which started freely, and lay 
ing in those reserved at full length without any 
shortening; the wood ripened well, and bow 
wonderfully the next season, the fruit being 
very fine. This system in the case of old tree* 
may be adopted and continued with profit. Of 
course, afterthe firstseason only alimited numbw 
of the shoots will be removed annually, their 
places being filled with others of the new growth*. 
The Morello Cherry is always treated in this 
manner, only thinning the young shoots in 
summer so as to insure the thorough maturation 
of those left for the following year’s crop. 
Overcrow'd ing of the branches is one of the 
greatest evils of fruit culture, especially with 
such trees as Morello Cherries and Peaches. 

Bush Cherries. 

These are usually budded on the Mah*M> 
stock, and in some situations succeed very well 
It is a system better adapted to the early m 
late Dukes than others, such as the Bigarreaw. 
These later varieties do not like a dwarfing 
system ; they succeed best when permitted^ 
strike out with but little knife work. T» 
Morello succeeds very well on the Mahawh, 
being lifted occasionally to check over luiun* 
ance, should any manifest itself. Heavy cUJ 
soils require a good deal of lightening 
Cherries are planted. The best way of d oU1 £j£** 
is to burn some of the clay early in spring 
it has been exposed to the drying influence^ 
March winds. This treatment will imp*" 
heavy land for all cultural purposes be*t 
fruit growing. I think I need not &&y ® 
more about pruning and training, * urtlier „ 
that care should be exercised not to pu 111 ® 
than is necessary, and not use more n 
ties than a bare sufficiency to keep the b 
in order and steady. There is 
of time and material wasted in trarni g 
trees. Just as many attachments 
used as arc needed to keep the bran 
straight and no more, and plenty _ , ^ 
between the branches and the ligst 
be left to allow for swelling. 


Propagating Cherry Treks* ^ 

I have an acquaintance a! ntirest 

has a garden in which he takes P ^ 

and he has often amused himself m V 
fruit-tree seeds, such as ^he:berries which 
and he has raised a lot of C ’^thf 
are now in full bearing, an ^ ^ 
and strong. He, so far as ykbed tind*» 
nothing better than the old-e» mo r« than thj 
but I somehow think there we ^ 
average vigour in them, . -apdlin? 1 °*" 
think arose from them ^^g e* 

worked. But, whether it , to pltft 
recommend all who aU of 

few seeds of fruit trees. taking P^ ^artd 
to obtain the seeds 
fruit. As soon os the 

it be intended to bud goglest* 01 i 

them) they maybe led up m a W | 

* 
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form standards. They may stand rather close 
touch other till they bear, when they should 
. be planted out finally if the fruit is of average 
■ quality. If the young tree haa harked back to 
ita wild condition, then it may be budded 
when strong enough in Auguet. It will thus 
be teen that raising seedling fruits, such as 
Cfcerriea, Plums, Apples, ana Pears, will, if it 
does nothing else, give us a lot of young 
healthy stocks for working established kinds 
upon. But if followed intelligently and per- 
intently it will do something else besides 
king a constant source of interest, it may lead 
to the production of varieties worth perpetu¬ 
ating. At any rate it cannot lose us anything, 
and there may be a great gain. 

Watering and Mulching. 

In dry weather the bulk and weight of the 
crop will be mnch increased by a few good soak¬ 
ing! of liquid manure during the swelling of the 
fruit I remember some years ago a very large 
old Waterloo Cherry tree, standing on Grass, 
that was watered regularly in dry summers 
from a rivulet near, and it was wonderful how 
rapidly tie Cherries grew under the combined 
influences of moisture and sunshine. It is not 
, well to pick off stones from land to be planted 
I with Cherries. Stones serve a wise purpose in 
more ways than one. They are conservators 
of moisture, and they also tend to keep the soil 
opn and assist the natural drainage. 

Bcsh Cherries in Pots. 

A few early dishes may generally be obtained 
ia this way if there is a cool glasshouse to 
shelter them when in Bower, in the same way as 
I have recommended for Plums; in fact, the 
same treatment that suits one will do for the 
other. The May Duke is the earliest for this 
purpose, but others, such as Governor Wood, are 
good. The soil should be firmly pressed or 
rammed in the pot, as all stone fruit succeed 
best in a firm root run. 

Sheltering the Blossoms. 

The Cherry expands its Bowers about the 
•mm time as the Plum, and though in the case 
of large orchard trees protection is out of the 
qwition, yet wall trees may be easily protected 
m thesame way I have recommended for Plums, 
with fishing nets. Small bush Cherries may be 
protected by having sprays of yew tree tied 
wrong the branches. Flimsy materials have a 
gre»t protective power in warding off spring 
The ripe fruits must be protected from 
®ris, blackbirds being especially troublesome. 

Insects and Diseases. 

. The black fly or aphis is the mo3t troublesome 
miegt infesting the Cherry, and if it makes its 
•ppwaoce it should be attacked at once and no i 
given. The black fly takes more killing 
any other species, but it always succumbs 
lotacco, either in the shape of powder dusted 
*aoag the infested leaves, or as a wash. Soft 
*^Pi & solution of gishurst compound the same, 

Md an infusion of Quassia chips, are all useful r 


u t k„ l .. «*«««* y may be used, 

P° wer » and where 

msecU congregate the trees soon get filthy, 
u^tnmgis the worst and most troublesome 
-tone fruits, the Cherry on 
from >*• It8 effect is 
Lj, seen on heavy cold lands. The 

pUouiS U ,, to cut aw «y all infected 
tenTmiJ'Ti,* 6 w ? t “ d * witl * Stockholm tar. 
to L • ^uker, is seldom troublesome 
condition with 
to ® Urfaoe - Therefore, in our efforts 

vmtSttTi' Wemuat firflt “^tain the 
WebyZ n r !:, etre ^ 8 are “Ade more suscepti- 
com/on]v P th P i mg J? a bad 8ubsoU > which is | 

5 i e r% the **?? must ^ wted and 

Ue C Jzl u re ( av , oura ble conditions. And 

^‘®»ted nart ° D A a° tft ! ten h J cuttin $ a wav 
^QeStiS ’ Brassing the wound* with 
im kee P out “ d destroy all 

t- , Varieties. 

E i ton * Senior Wood, 
I-iriv Bind ^ yal Duke ’ Wight’s 
Waterloo, 

‘i^ibovea™ j ftnd Morello, Many of 
' eare adapted for orchard planting^ 

^ Tha pig, 

ir -^ weU^da^d^ ® 11 the 80ut hem coast 
apted for the open air culture of 


the Fig. There, aspect or soil is a matter to 
which out little consideration need be given, as 
the Fig thrives with its roots running down 
into the blue gault of Sussex, as well as on the 
lighter strata overlying the chalk. But in the 
midland oounties, and most other districts of 
England, good Figs may be h*d by adopting the 
proper system of culture. I have had os good 
Figs in the midlands as I used to gather twenty- 
five yearB ago in Sussex, and their value in 
August and September is very considerable as 
an addition to the dessert. 

Preparing the Border. 

The border must have a good aspect, a full 
southern exposure being necessary. A warm 
corner where a southern and eastern wall meet 
and form an angle will do, part of the tree or 
trees being trained on both walls. Though aspect 
has much to do with success, it is not everything, 
the formation and composition of the border being 
of equal if not greater importance. The depth 
of Boil need not be great, never more than 
2 feet, and in low, damp places 18 inches, raised 
a little above the surface will be enough. The 
bottom should be dry—this is imperative. A 
concrete foundation, sloping to the front, being 
desirable for at least 4 to 5 feet in width. The 
Boil should be a sound loam of medium cha¬ 
racter, to which crushed bones and some old 
mortar is added. No other manure need be 
mixed with the soil. The proportion of the 
bones may be one cwt. to a ton of loam, or, say, 
one in 20 parts. The borders need not be very 
wide, 6 feet will be ample at first. More may 
be given as time passes, but the secret of success 
in Fig culture is in never losing touch or control 
over the roots. The borders may be made in 
February or March, and the plants be obtained 
and set out in April or May, when all danger of 
frost is past. Plant at first about 12 feet apart, 
and rearrange afterwards, as the plants require 
more space. Make the soil firm about the 
roots, and mulch to keep the border moist 
and encourage the roots to keep near the sur¬ 
face. 

Training. 

Few follow any given system very severely ; 
the fan merging into the horizontal is a good one, 
and is often adopted. The horizontal, pure and 
simple, inasmuch as it keeps the branches thin | 
on the wall, is to be commended, but it does not | 
seem natural to the Fig, and is not generally 
employed, still it possesses advantages. More 
often the Fig is trained in a haphazard kind of 
way, with the view of covering the wall quickly. 
Very frequently the branches are trained verti¬ 
cally. This leads to the bottom of the wall 
being denuded of all fruiting wood, and much 
apace is wasted. Whatever system of training 
ia adopted the branches must be trained thinly, 
not less than a foot apart, bo that the warmth of 
the sun can strike the wall between the leaves 
and ripen fruit and wood, for the sun is just as 
necessary to one as the other. Disbudding 
should be done early, and all shoots not required 
should be rubbed off when small. This is very 
necessary, more so north of London than 
south of that point. The young shoots left 
should be laid in full length unstopped, 
as in outdoor culture stopping is of no 
advantage. As the fruit advances towards 
ripening, liquid manures should be given to im¬ 
part increased size, and the roots should be 
mulched with manure with the same object of 
giving support at the moment needed. This is 
much better than building the border of richer 
materials, wherein lies the danger of encouraging 
grossness of habit. All fruit on the young 
wood that have attained the size of a Hazel Nut 
in September should be rubbed off, as they 
generally fail to grow in spring, and only use¬ 
lessly exhaust the trees. The small fruits just 
visible in the bud or embryo state are the most 
valuable for next year’s crop. 

Protecting in Wetter. 

Before severe frost comes the brandies should 
be unfastened from the wall, and be drawn 
together and covered with dry straw, 
it with strands of strong matting or tar-line. 

In this condition they will remain till April, 
when, all danger having passed away, towards 
the end of the month the coverings may be taken 
off, and after a few day’s exposure what pruning 
is required should be done. 

Pruning. 


to do beyond cutting back dead shoots, or an 
occasional removal of a large branoh which haa 
become naked at the bottom with the view of 
letting in a young shoot to take its place. 
This will be necessary to a certain extent annu¬ 
ally, as without it there would be a difficulty In 
keeping all parts of the wall furnished with 
bearing wood, as the Fig bears only on the 
young wood of the previous year; and, in order 
to keep up a constant supply of young fertile 
wood without overcrowding, we must annually 
cut out a branch here and there to open up the 
tree, and make space to lay in young wood. 
In carrying this out the pruner endeavours to 
cut away only such branches as are by reason 
of their nakedness in a barren condition. In 
this way a constant renewal of fertility is 
assured without any such drastic measures as 
heading back. 

Transplanting. 

Figs of any age and size may be moved, if 
done carefully, without sacrificing a crop, April 
being the best month for the work. Trees 
making gross, unfertile wood, may have their roots 
lifted then, and brought near the surface, using 
the compost I have recommended in what I have 
written on the preparation of the borders. It 
may be advisable in transplanting or lifting 
large old trees, involving some sacrifice of the 
roots, to prune the branches rather severely 
for the special purpose of making openings for 
laying in the new short-jointed wood which 
will follow the placing the roots under better 
conditions. 

Watering. 

In diy weather this will be necessary in hot 
Bummers when the fruits are swelling rapidly 
and, as I have already hinted, liquid manure and 
mulching will be of advantage. The young wood 
should be nailed in close to the wall as it pro¬ 
gresses to keep it from shading the swelling 
ripening fruits, and also to facilitate the ripening 
of the wood by bringing it into contact with 
the warm face of the wall. 

Propagation. 

IJough Figs may be raised from seeds, layers 
suckers, and cuttings, the beat way of increas¬ 
ing established kinds is by cuttings of ripened 
young wood taken off with a heel of that which 
is older The cuttings may be from 8 inches 
to 10 inches long, and should be planted firmly 
in sandy loam under a hand light, where during 
the winter protection can be given. A better 
plan would be to plant the cuttings in pots and 
place in the greenhouse or a vinery, or some 
such place. The cuttings should be taken as 
soon as the leaves fall in autumn. They will 
make nice little well-rooted plants in a year 
Figs are often propagated by layers—by 
bringing some of the branches down to the 
ground, and, after notching them near a joint 
peggingthem into the soil or heaping soil over 
them, in which position they must remain till 
rooted. Raising Figs from seeds is not much 
practised as the seedlings vary a good deal in 
character. Plants obtained from suckers are 
not equal to those from cuttings or layers being 
much longer into coming into bearing, and never 
altogether losing that gross, unfertile habit 
which is attached to their nature. Cuttings 
taken from a fruiting part of a tree are always 
better than if taken from the roots. 

Varieties. 

The best varieties for open air culture are 
Brown Turkey, a very abundant bearer, the 
tree being hardy and healthy, and is also good 
under glass, forcing well; Brunswick, pertaw 
a trifle less prolific than the preceding hut vE? 
au excellent Fig ; White MirueillSf’. ™Vud 
fruit of good quality. na 

E. Hobday. 


Gatohin* Slugs.-There have been many 
Inquiries in your valuable and interesting 

» drawn | ?*“* of * ettin * rid of eiSgVl 

securing ““•‘ the bran trap a veiy easy and eflectual 
tar-lineT I the ‘ r “““bw- X simply drop 

little heaps of bran here and there on the flower 
beds, and after supper take a small lantern a 
trowel, and an old haem with some salt in’it 
and catch hundreda-the most after rain. We 
are most troubled with the leather-coated grub 
and a large handsome creature like a man 
without a shell, beautifully marked with *? i 
As regards pruning, the young wood being | spots. The bran heaps want renewing J 
thinned out well in summer, there will be little once a week.— Kouth, ^ 
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ANSWBR8 TO QUBBUOa "K 

- much as possible. Notwithstanding this, the 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) air inside is always sweet and fresh, owing, I 

11556.—'The name required by Datchet is probably suppose, to the complete ventilation. I use no 
Sfcellaria gramiiied. artificial heat, but the thermometer in the 

11503.-1 can let " Primrose Avenue” have what he middle of the day is frequently above 90 degs. 
requires next autumn.—S amcel Wuiteway, Kmqskerswell, T u 

Devonshire. ‘ M ’ 

11545.— Fixing boiler.— You must certainly have a 11572.—Bulbfi, tubers, OOriUB. —A bulb 

rise from the boiler to the syphon, and if the rise is is an underground bud, composed of numerous 

i) Inches, so much the better. Your idea aa to the natural fleshy scales, from the centre of which the 

How of water Is quite ^rect H. H^V plant grows. The roots of a bulb are from its 

n Swab!.. Example: The Onion and Hy^inth 

Cun you not take a separate supply from the kitchen tuber is an underground stem of a fleshy 
toiler?—H. H. V. character, which is formed annually, contain- 

116O0.—Best boilers.—I find a boiler (Independent) ing the stored-up juices of one year for the 
made by Portway and Son, Halstead, Essex, one of the formation of the plant in the next. As soon as 

best for the purpose named. It burns twelve hours with- ., , . . ,_ 1 _ . . > 

out attention-H. H. V. the P lanfc « above ground and fully grown, the 

11536.— Daffodils pale in colour.-A little powdered tuber dies, and the plant meantime has 
charcoal mixed in the soil will improve the colour of your formed numerous others tubers. A tuber does 
lhiffodils. Take them up when the leaves fade, prepare not root of itself, the roots coming from the 
the bod, and plant at once.-M. C. base of the growing plant, where it starts from 

I1540.-Sphafimum Moss.-This stows in marshes the tuber . Examples : Potato, Orchis, and 
in many districts of Great Britain and Ireland. It is , , ,, 

njuaUy found in the water; it is pale green in appearance, that deservedly execrated plant, the Lesser 
xoft to the touch, and when it is pulled out of the water it Celandine. Corm. — A oorm is similar to a 
does not seem to have any root-hold.— I. D. E. tuber, but differs from it in being perennial, 

11571.—' The contents of a 2s. fid. pot of Hesters' Magic and is formed directly from the seed ; whereas, 
Paste, to bo obtained of Messrs. Hester, Roseberry Cottage, bulk- -nd tubers are nroduced bv the 

Mayfleld-road, Dalston, N.E., put about on pieces of refuse °° 8I V a ““ , are D J 

plate glass at night where the oockroaches are seen will plant itself, after it has been raised from seed, 
soon clear the house infested by these pests.— X. Y. Z. A corm increases yearly in size, and does not 
11540. — Slugs and seedlings.— if you stoop a strip wither away, neither are other corms produced 
of old cloth or calico in paraffin oil and twist it round the by the plant. A corm has roots springing from 

*6 part, of it, ■urfaoe. Example. : Cyclamen, 
put under the pots will also keep off slugs. —M. C. Tropasolum, and certainly what are called 

115 S 0 .— Daffodils failing.—These plants root deeply “ tuberous ” Begonias ; at least, my plants have 
into the ground, and require deep, rich soil, well worked corms, and not tubers. Your correspondent 
up, and when dry weather seta m before the bulbs are mu# t no t expect nurserymen to be critical 
ripened they ought to be watered. There can be no , .■ a. T 1 H V 

sulflcient reason Tor yours doing so badly if you give them botanists. J• «• 


sufficient reason Tor yours doing so badly if you give them 

ordinary oare.as thoy succeed well In light, medium, and - J think I can explain the distinction be- 

heavy town. They do worat in light, grav.lly b. E. tween bultai tuberSi ud „ Tmt< ^ « Bulbero- 

11545.— Heating a greenhouse. —The sium.” A tuber has the power of producing 
at and also the most economical way of ar- rootlets and buds from several parts of its sur¬ 


est and also the most economical way of ar¬ 


ranging the hotwater pipes in your house, 30 face, as the Potato—indeed, a dilated under¬ 
feet long, is to allow a rise to the furthest point ground root. A bulb produces “ rootlets at the 
from the boiler of about 9 inches. The flow lower extremity and a bud at the other. It 
pipe should be fixed at the highest point of the consists of fleshy scales, as in the White Lily, 
boiler, and the return pipe at the lowest; the Q r concentric circles, as in the Onion, or is of 
air pipe at the highest part of the flow pipe, one uniform substance throughout, as in the 
that is at the point furthest from the boiler. Crocus. This last is sometimes called a corm.” 
The supply cistern ought to be near the boiler, J quote from Johns' “Flowers of the Field," 
and attached to the return pipe by a half-inch because the language is simpler than that of 
lead pipe. All the principal hothouse bnilders most other botanical works I possess.—H. 
work on that principal—J. D. E. Henry Powel. 

11541.—Varnish on hot water-pipes. 11549.—Seedlings eaten by slugs.— 
—The best thing to do in your case would be to If the plants are destroyed it was your own 
encourage the trees to start into growth again, fanlt. By the aid of a lamp, and a careful 
This can be done by syringing them daily and scrutiny on three successive nights, you might 
keeping the house rather close. It would not have picked off and destroyed every one of them, 
be necessary to cut them down—in fact, it They are found feeding after it is dark at night, 
might be injurious to them to do so. You will Soot dusted on the leaves makes them un- 
have no fruit this year, and the whole effort of comfortable, and kills many of them. Quick- 
the trees will be made to produce bearing wood lime dusted over the plants at ni^ht when they 
for next season. The best paint for hot water- are feeding is also very destructive to them.— 

pipes is lampblack and oil, laid on while the J. D. E. _ 

pipes are hot.—J. D. E. 

,, fiiVwmnnim A. A. H.—Wq received jour letter and a pteoe of cotton 

11573. —TTopsoolum tuberosum, which wooI In a box> but no lMectB — w K jf.—The leaves 
is probably meant by Mr. H. L. G re vine Very thin and poor. We should think the roots were in an 
ffchouffh he calls it T. bulbosum) is nearly, but unhealthy state, or else the trees have suffered 

not quite, hardy, so requires deep planting and trom w “‘ ol "*«• "• ln “« J™" <tu«tlo». 

orti-princr with a he&D of leaves, ashes, or litter Names of Plants.— W. B. J. —1, Helleborus 
covering Wltna neap oi leaves, aeuee, or foBtidus . 2 9milax mauri tanica. Q. W.~ 1, Centranthus 

to protect it from frost m winter. Any good . 2> Melliaa officinalis variegata; 3, Phalaria arundi- 

80il will do, but it likes a sunny aspect, as nace&; variegata; 4, Agrostemma coronaria,- F. H. 

when in shade it does not grow till too late in Jones.— Cytisus Adami. Not an uncommon occurrence. 

wnenmsnaflBis UOW ft . flowers -T. GroAo/n.-Athyrium flUx-fannina.- R. A. Brown. 

the season to enable It to perfect its flowers _p JeaS e W nd better specimens, 
before cut down by autumn frosts. It re¬ 
sembles a small deep orange red Nasturtium in — 

form, and looks well scrambling through and QUBBIHS. 

hanging from the branches of a small Apple - 

tree when planted at its base. T. speciosum is Buies far Correspondents.—. Att communication* 


absolutely hardy, but most capricious, and will for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
only succeed in certain soils and situating. Its 

blooms are scarlet, succeeded by blue berries, address of the sender is required, in addition to any nom 
It is a much handsomer plant than T. tuberosum, de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
W T? G should always bear the number and title of the query 

vv. cj. u. answersd. when more than one Query is sent each should 


wall IS feet high, glass front, 5 feet; width, 12 feet; length 
to feet. The trees were planted in November, 1880, tad 
have been trained some 0 inches under the doping dm 
roof. Last year they bore well, except a NobksmPesch, 
which grew but had little bloom and no fruit, Its leave* turned 
yellow continually all through tbe summer. This year the 
same tree, though still making growth, continues to look un¬ 
healthy, and two other Peach trees have followed itsexun- 
| pie. Ventilator* have been kept open night and day since 
the buds swelled, and water, witn occasionally soot and 
weak liquid manure, has been given as required. Every 
| day when the trees are syringed the leaves come down in 
peat numbers. What is the probable cause of this in- 
| healthy state and the proper remedy to adopt ?-W. E, M. 

| i taoo.—Vine leaves turning pale.— i have * *pu- 

roofed house with Vines in it. the root* of which are planted 
outside. We grow s considerable quantity of Kern* and 
varioua flowers in the vinery as well. The Vines broke well 
and have now a fair crop of fruit upon them. I kept 
up a warm, moist atmosphere until they began to flower, 
with a little Are heat and syringing. 1 then discontinued 
syringing. I stopped the shoots at a proper length beyond 
the fruit. At this period all looked well; but all the ihooti 
that have come out since are very pale. Can anyone etre 
me the reason why it is so ; and what will remedy It? The 
Vines have been planted ten or twelve year*.—Axnoc*. 

11901. — Heradeum glganteum- - lost Hatch 
and early in April I planted seeds of Heradeum giganteum 
in the open ground, but they have completely failed. I 
have taken some of the seed* up and they seemed to be 
quite decayed. As I wish very much to grow this giraatie 
plant I would feel greatly obliged if some reader would tall 
me how to grow it. Gould 1 procure seedlings, and where) 
—Panajnr. 

11002.— Vine for planting — la a Vine that was forced 
| lost winter, but not fruited, as good for permanent planting 
as a Vine that has not been forced T—A C. 

11603.— Cyclamens for next year. -I have two 
Cyclamen corms in pots without leaves ; do they require 
much water, and what position during summer to get tbssa 
go bloom next year ?—Ckarros. 

11604. - Weeds In gravel walks.—What tithe but 
method of keeping down weeds in gravel walk* ? Sait ii 
unsatisfactory. —O. D., Bath. 

11606.—' Tuberoses in Windows—Would mmm 
kindly say ii I can grow Tuberoses (which have been 
started) in my windows, inside or oat? Any Inforaatwo 
as to their treatment will oblige—B cttowuou. 

11606.— Musk in a Bose bed. -I h*w » 
quantity of the common Musk growing in mjr 
Will it do any harm to the Roses ? I hare been recom¬ 
mended to take it all out, but it looks so pretty that I ao 
not wish to do so unless it is injurious to the Boa«a~ 
H. P. M. 

11607.— Veronicas.— I have some stitiU shrubby 
Veronicas in pots; would they do best planted out or u 

K ts, do they require shade or full exposure? I 
e them to bloom next year. What time of the y*ar s 
their proper season for blooming?—C laftos. 

11608.— Hyacinths in Dots.-At what tims of to 
year will my Hyacinths and Tulips in pot* be ripe ewwgb 
to put away ? Ought they to be pieced in theiheieor wn, 
ana do they require much water?— Cunox. 

11600.-Black clocks.—In our garden 
lansous fruits and vegetables, and an animal called 
dock is the torment of our lives. These robbers caw 
up our Pear trees and devour the Pears. 
kill them in time, so please to say what poison, a w. 
will do the work; or what other way is there to 
trouble?—J. O'Hajugax, 

11010 .—Cucumbers bitter.— Oan any 
me why all my Cucumbers have suoh a very bitter®*^ 
They are watered with nothing but plain water.—sM* 3 

Win. 

non.—Heading down Plum trees^ 1 * 

standard Plum tree (Goliath), not a very old tree, that 
been a heavy cropper till the last three yes™. ^ 

not borne at ail and looks sickly. Would it do to 
down now or wait till autumn ?—J. C. B, 

11012.-English vegetables for Indja-J « 
about to proceed to Bangor, in nieflial 

autumn : can any reader tell me anything about 
there, and as to what seeds, bulbs, Ac., to take out ^ 
hints would be acceptable. 1 know a ?<>od, ~ Of 

gardening in England, but have never he« ^ 

course the things I should wish to grow there 
English vegetables and flowers.—0. »■ BccXi-s- 
11613.—Winter flowering Begonias.- 1 
glad of information as to the present should 

flowering Begonias. A t present they are in bloe^ ^ 

I allow the plants to blossom on in the .fent 

I prune back and turn the plants outof th® F 
out of doors until the autumn? n^jor, wd 

weltoniensis, fuchsioldes, undulata, odorata r* 
Florida.—Nrn. . 

11614-Amaryllis formoslsshns. and ai» 
ryllis vittata.-! should be much owg£. , bo j h d* 
information as to the reason my plants oi w 
not flower. I have hid the bulba in pots, ^ t*d 

ing the bulbe for more than two yeya, but . ^fl. 

a * «xr*fullv nUnted in gw* 4 


------- y~"*ws w/K» ttUC VJ (716 I 

answered. When more than one Query is sent each s 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the neeesr 


built a small grapery, Which 1 have pur- Q f puUicatwn, it is not possible to insert queriee and com- 
posely made fly-proof, as far as that could be munications the week they are received. Queries not 
effected. It has a ventilation running the whole answered should be sent to us again. 


of that with hinged wooden flaps, to be opened fowers, such as FuSTaS 

or shut as occasion may require. The upper as these can only be correctly named by a epecUlStlSk floWySS^ndWS^should I do wben^ 
ventilators, of ample size, are in the gables <,/ mm yne, at kand" of bloom 1 so fine I should *M> 

immediately under the ridge of the roof, 10 

and are also filled with perforated zinc, #'n, _ _ 

but are not blocked or shut with anything, nor ha J}.S 0 «ifpiS have 

intended to do so. Ihe whole roof is a fixture, heated orchard-house. The hoa£S?le£5^itt^sSk- 


uuo uuiin uauic miom *V. J \in crOOU *** 

flowers. They were carefully planted in g*** 4 
—NTX. .. jgucl 

11015.—Phylloxera on Vinea-'- I *^Jj ^ ^ 
obliged if any correspondent » 

any Vines In this country invested srtg .‘J ha« 
I im anxious to try a remedy on a >tne w 

the disease. For some time past I have b^n ^^ 

ing on a healthy Vine, in order to prove sucoe w,Oi 
injurious to the plant itself, ^th , yjj,, look* 
after five applications of ^e remedy. tbe> -Ugt 
better and more healthy than it ever did gsk 

11010.—Stocks as perennialB-^;. 1 !^. «e ^ 


Digitized b) 


Gougle 


them.—M. C. 

11017.—Narcissi nqtflowertog-™ f( ** 
with single Narcissi which djjjjj nJwS.f 1 ^" 
year, although the leaves are bsalwy?"^- qt 
in olmnpe last October In beds «*d btodw* | 

I 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Uffli-Preeervlm? Plante inyrinter.—I hnve no meat to be free from skin and gristle. Put the flowers are completely ruined by being packed 
SIf wJ'Srdeif^Md 1 !! ^read, and meat, pepper and salt to taste, into a in dry cotton wool. Of all packing material 
I taw to dock Kery^Sr^with flowers it will' be an mmU saucepan, add as much stock or gravy as for delicate blossoms it is the worst I know, 
apasiva job. How c&d 1 raise young cuttings of will moisten the mixture, and, if liked, a salt- The best is clean, fresh, wood Moss (Hvpnum), 
fl ™^ ani * 1 f^v!i 01 » 1 k6ep 11161111111:011811 spoonful of curry powder. Place over the fire, and a little tissue paper may be wrapped around 

«”| ) w!. - nn«» an <l Stir till it boils. Butter a plain mould, each flower when large or round the clusters or 
itoTirunny wtilf- if. C. ^ press the mixture into it, cover it over with a bunches when small. If Moss be not to hand, 

U«X-Green scum on water plants.—What is pisce of paper, and steam about three-quarters then soft green leaves are preferable to cotton 
to be to prevent green scum adhering to water of an hour ; then turn out of the mould on to a wool, or the good flowers may be carefully ar- 


i fish-pond 8* ft deep and 18 ft. in hot dish, with a little hot gravy poured round, ranged among commoner ones without any 
Z pLp°^H ei wlth h< fhil This mould is excellent served cold with salad, other packing except a wet newspaper; better 

and the large pot* of earth in which along with the following salad dressing : Boil still, blotting paper at top and bottom of the 
Would dongle at the bottom do two eggs quite hard, take off the shell and white box or basket. Nearly all flowers are better cut 
part, bruise the yolks until quite smooth. Put in the bud stage just before opening. So cut 

_ into a small basin a teaspoonful of mustard, a they pack more firmly and travel more securely 

saltspoonful of salt, the same of ground white than when fully expanded, and thus give far more 


HOUSEHOLD. I pepper, and mix smooth with a tablespoonful of I satisfaction on their arrival. The "buds of Daf- 

'■ 1 ■ com water; then add a tablespoonful of vinegar, fodils, Irises, Water Lilies, Boses, Gladioli, 

Custard sauoe (superior). —Switch up the yolks of the eggs, and half a teaeupful of Tulips, Poppies, &c., never carry safely unless 

tether three yolks and one white of egg five cream, stir all together, and it is ready for use. packed in some moist Moss or fresh leaves and 

minata, add one email teacupful of sweet milk With the addition of a tablespoonful of the in the bud stage. 


mdt hot, but do not allow it to boil, pour all essence of anchovies, this will be found an 
into a jqg ; set the jug in a saucepan half filled excellent sauce to be served with cold fish. 

with boiling water, and with a wooden spoon - 

k«ep stirring the custard one way until it Warts.— The following treatment is said 


SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS. 


. k*eo itirrmg the custard one way until it Warts.— The following treatment is said 

"" thickens, but it must not boil or it will curdle ; to be effective : Cut a hole in a piece of leather fs oz . Ho*. 

the moment the sauce thickens, take the jug sufficiently large to pass the wart through, 13* by 8for 9*. M. IS* by 8 for 12s. 6d 

from the water and add one glass of sherry or then mix the following on apiece of glass — a 14 *,*10 ’’ is«.6d. M by 10 19 *. o<l 

half a glass of brandy. If wine is not liked, add small quantity of flour of sulphur, with if 5* 88 & VL 

»«* drops of the essence of vanilla, or any equal parts of water and sulphuric acid to a jjJJJ ;; 14 gi? " 

other flavouring preferred. Pour the sauce thick paste. Then place the leather over the 15 by 12 " 19s. Od. 15 by 12 ” 26a 6d. 

1 ml tat tot over the pudding, and .erve hot. wart and apply the ointment with a stick; be ^ ^ „ a» so 

UId custard pudding is delicious done up in the careful not to get it on your fingers. After the squares, »* by 6*. or 170 squaws. 9* by 7J, or 150 squares, 10by 
| : J ^ application remove the leather. In ten or twelve ld . per Ib . pJ’J.M^Hb. 

1 Almond and custard fritters.—Cut a minutes apply a little lard or sweet oil. One other sizes of glass quoted for on application. Terms, oash 

cold custard pudding into slices about 2 inches application usually is sufficient to remove any with order. - 

;: long, 1 j inches broad, and half an inch thick, ordinary wart. N. B.—Handle acid cautiously. TT "P irpy WAT"NTW'RTftTTT 

:! Tluw *ome sweet almonds into boiling water, Edgings for garden walks.— The best XXXJli XL X YY XxXlN YY XLXvTXlX y 
drain them, and remove the brown skin ; then edgings for kitchen garden walks are flags, self- GLASS MERCHANT, 

chop them up, place on a piece of paper, and faced, 14 inch to 2 inches thick, 18 inches to 30 8 A 10, ALFRED street, boar lane, LEEDS, 

put into the oven to dry; then strew the inches long, and 9 inches to 14 inches deep. I IF YOU WISH TO EXCEL IN 

chopped almonds thickly all over the slices of have had 2 or 3 hundred yards of them. They HORTICULTURE USE 

cMtanl. Put plenty of good dripping or lard can be set as straight as a line, or to go round n AIII Cl O* 

into a /ryingpan, bring it to the boil, put in the curves by making them into shorter ones, and UANICLO 

: wees of custard, and fry to a nice light brown are a nice reddish tinge from the quarry I get I71TDI717' A M A MTT'DT? 

^Hftthemoutcarefuny, drain onanapkin, them. Besides all this, they are cheap and £< U liEfJYil III Ail UltiL, 

- Ingredients = tall . pound Ui“fat ^hlrX-^sSn^ or Concentrated Essence ofPlant Life, 
hotter, 6 ounces sugar, half-pound flour. Put Midland, or Whaley Bridge on the North- ODOURLESS, EOONOMIOAL, AND 
the batter on the baking board, break it down, Western, from Mr. B. Frost, Weston Quarries, EFFICIENT. 

t lk, 'TJ vhki most u fine) with ft - and Whaley Brid «°- Derbyshire — D - s “ ith - Ib 

»ea wd the flour, mixing the ingredients well Food plants injured by inseots. —In _ 

Rol J ou i - a! r ut one ; ™ nnection a with a flojsrep »h°w to be held at Evidence of Quality from Well-known 

e V“ °! 40 inch thick, and cut mto round Frome on August 4th, there will be a novel Garden ers • _ 

cakes with the top of a tumbler, or cut in competition, being none other than one for the wttttam vartv *. v 

joves after being baked. Bake, until nicely best collection of food plants injured by insects, eureka manure proved upon tnal^ oxSient Jd to 
jjned, from 15 to 20 minutes. Note.— accompanied by specimens of the insects injur- pot-grown plant*." 

d“^ta| hr l t rtif g '/ hiC p- r ^ uir ', atte " ti °5 ing the”’-. . Each o£ , th » collections must be tta 

rawing shortbread : Firstly, the board accompanied by a short and simply-written me rit of being cleanly, safe, and powerful, and seems con- 
ffiouid be kept scrupulously clean. After account of the attacks represented, and what 40 benefit ^ 4416 P 1 * 114 * “d crops to wh.ch it was 

TmJP* we ^ Wltl1 water and soap, it were done to get rid of them, and whether app - 

Monld be well washed in cold water, so that successful or not. No scientific descriptions QOTTl HTSTTV uv 

ero 7 particle of soap may be removed, other- are needed, but only a simple statement of ...... V* * _ 

]?*«will taint the butter. The hands should facts. The prizes offered are £3, £2, and £1, DANIELS BROS 

. 7 scrupulously clean. Secondly, the and are given by Miss E. A. Ormerod, F.M.S., - . Wr«»fr»iir QaaH nr. 'J 

mgredienta should be the best of their kind ; Consulting Entomologist to the Royal Agricul- R°yal Norifolk^ed Warehouse, 

batter quite fresh, the sugar pounded and tural Society of England. They are open to ___— 

K the flour well dried before the fire, the whole of the United Kingdom. As the P f ^ HOOPER’S 

-? k * j? rol M oul entrance fee is only 2s., and as the competition Jfom£uS^ni d«Sghu V “ Nlw^RT^Beh^crr^Thl 

ru fJClor<5 pattinu it on thft tin it ahmiM i« tfiA lrmrl avpt nelri. this OULTut to hMt hook frrtrte inonevl ever aaw. m — H Dtydw 


12 by 9 „ 9*. 6d. 

14 by 10 „ 13*. 64 

15 by 9 „ 13*. 6d. 
12 by 12 ,, 13*. 64. 

14 by 12 .. 17a 6<L 

15 by 12 „ 19*. 0<L 


14 by 10 „ 19*. Od. 

15 by 9 „ 19a Od. 

12 by 12 „ 19a Od. 

14 by 12 „ 25*. 0<L 

15 by 12 „ 26a 6<L 

18 by 12 32*. 0d. 

squares, 8* by 6*. or 230 
by 7*, or 150 squares, 10 by 


IF YOU WISH TO EXCEL IN 
HORTICULTURE USE 

DANIELS’ 

EUREKA MANURE, 


ODOURLESS, EOONOMIOAL, AND 
EFFICIENT. 

In package*, la, 2a 3d., and 4a 6d. each, with complete 
directions for use and carriage paid to any addresa 


SOLD ONLY BY 

DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Warehouse. 
NORWICH. 


Tk*n ^ e ,^ our dried before the fire, the whole of the United Kingdom. As the P ? * HOOPER’S 

S'Ll hea f? e -? ke ^ rol . Ied . oul entrance fee is only 2s., and as the competition l daSgh?.^ Nlw^RT?Bdv^crT Urf: ThJ 

™ wiore putting it on the tin it should be is the first of the kind ever held, this ought to be*t book ferine money I ever saw."— R. Dixon, Birmingham 
S»f r t ffith -„ a f0 . rk u'_ If * his lM ‘ U bo a most interesting feature of the flower show, 

m your cake will not be nearly so nice. The hon. secretary is Mr. H. F. Moore, Frome. Po**. *• a good and convenient book of reference ail the 
b0en ®" M . d in °7 Reducing bones.—Many inquine. have “J3f ffteXTiP? 

’“‘J Wf upwards of 30 voara. fsnrwlv a omnrl _ J __^Vio nn iimna nf . 


been Q U80d in ou J Reducing bones.-Many inquiries have 
test vv»? p n d of 30 y ears * Surely a good appear ed from time to time in the columns of Gardener,- 1 
• OPENING on thUeubjeet. I may, therefore, gafyR 

PftStrV.—Put into a small aauna. B tob> mu pvnorifinefl. Bones are Very brittle cloth as alibi 


* Mayaziw- Thin work (which may claim to bo 
x»t book published) contains over 600 Illustrations 
flowers. Vegetables, and fruit, and is well bound In 
, library book. It is not a catalogue, but a standard 


^ j\ ^ ootter is used no salt will be use ail my largest bones whole as drainage for TTEGETABLE LIFE; and FLOWERLESS 
l P 0 #the boil, stir in 3 ounces Chrysanthemum pots and the like. At the end Y plants, by N. Danvers; Illustrated Natural History 
^*tZi^ bd ! kly . for . : l min H^°. r ^ of the year, when I take the piaorto ou^Iput 


r,ji Ih ouo at a time. Beat the aside these bones, and if they are somewhat NUMEROUS DIAORAM8; ENTIRELY rewritten' 

^dingeach egg. The .ofteneJ with the oentinued watering they have 
inmn, n“? , 40 ** smooth and free from received, I proceed to crush them with a heavy rtantva rt T pong am ^ ~ 

0f dri PP“« into a 8hallow wooden mallet in a sack or fish-bag. Then I ^ 1 

^ fryttgpsn, bring the fat to the boil, sort out the pieces, putting the largest aside for _ „ £ rtARDFNFR’S Tq t a v m 
^k«o e tS S, ta ^ Ie8 P oonful a t a drainage again, and using the small pieces and X H E G A R ^i2« an^ScfcnUfl! SISTANT > 
" la rau»gthepulfe about m the fat to “dust*’ for manure m potting. If this is By Robert Thompson, 

:,C ™ enlo f. \? ice P“ raued f ? r 7, tkree yT ‘a £ w’ 

v ery muoh risen, lift them available bones will be produced. No doubt a By thomas moore. f lr, 

them 0a a oapkin, then larger quantity might be softened by burying Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, 


a P 0an ded TOgar and serve. 


them in the ground for a year or two ; but J 


,,W ?u id of sorapa-Put.round have found the above of 

h> eeld milk about three hour.; treating bonee. CHKYSaNTBEBinM. “"fSiilT^ bSaome'S 

6 “« or vm thronah the mineiuu Paokinar out flowers. -During a year I togg-JlMKim*! 


■ Practical and Scicntiflo. 

By ROBERT THOMPSON, 

Of the Royal Horticultural Society's Garden*. Ohiawiek 
A New Edition, Revised and Greatly Extended 
By THOMAS MOORE. P JuR ^ 
Curator of the Chelsea Botanic Garden 
ASSISTED BY ’ 

EMINENT PRACTICAL GARDENERS 


frustrated by numerous Engravings and Ooloured’ 

‘JS£ fBsS. honSSrVft, 


be need ii 


P^^hroughVhe^ducing | Paokingr out flowers. -During a year {I 


Digitized b') 


Goggle 


Original from 
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5^WJ3|i£fLL. THE gUEEN'S CAROEMER THE FLOWER CAROENi 


strong rootxd cu t tin gs * plants 

NOW READY, 

POST FREE, OVER 1b. 

Catalagumfrte o% application. 


med* Telegyeph Cucumber (BsMeli'i noted strain) .. 1 6 
WuciMbm, single and double (per 10ft fe.) ..10 

Ageratums, anrf blue . IS 

Musk Harrison!.0 0 


IS Musk Harrison!.0 0 

IS now Colon*, 1883 end 1884 . 4 0 

IS older „ „ , .J0 

IS Geraniums, beet named .SO 

IS Woet Brighton Gem.4 0 

ltHellotropc, llefci end dark.16 

lrMwetnbryMi them uni (per 100, 6e.) .10 

IS White LoWlaa.10 

IS Imtaea, any eort .. (per 10ft fa).10 

IS DahUaa, ringla pot root* „ Mai.4 0 

13 „ double ,, „ Mu.).4 0 

13 Chrysanthemums „ Ok.).. ..SO 

IS Verbenaa mixedooloun „ Ik.).. ..10 

13 AJternenthere Amoene „ Be).10 

13 Dwerf Yellow Marigold* ( „ SkJ.0 6 

13 Astern, any kind I „ 3a Id.).0 6 

IS Tso-Week Stock* ( „ laid.).0 6 

IS Myrtle*, sweet-eoented 6 0 

13 Beet Tuberous Begonias.6 0 

IS Zinnia slogans.10 

0 Carnation*, best named 3 0 

0 New double Petunia*.3 6 

8 Abotllon* .SO 

6 Ivy-leaf Geraniums.SO 

4 Lemon Verbenas .10 

4 Maiden hair Fern*.10 

4 Tropmolum Bell of Fire.10 

5 Double Petunias, white, purple, end pink ..10 

9 Alpine Edelweiss .16 

1 Niootiene efflnis .10 

Any kind of Seed still supplied. 

THE NURSERIES, WALLINOTON, I 

AND AT 74, NORTH E ND . CRO YDON, BURRBY. 

ROBBS IX POTS, 

POR THE CONSERVATORY. j 

Beautiful varieties of Tea-scented Roses, the best tor Indoor I 
cultivation, fine bushy plants in pots, coining into flower, 
and Including such choice kinds as Niphetos, Alba Roses, 
Marichal Nid, 4c. 

One dozen distinct varieties.16s. ML 

Two doaon, equally choice.80s. ML 

RO8E8 IN POT 8 , FOR BEDDING OUT. 

Fine bushy plants in pots, for planting out, will flower 
freely throughout the summer and autumn. 

These are considerably reduced in prioe this year, and 
are now offered at only a slight increase above the sum 
charged for plants from the ground during the winter. 
They are particularly suitable for filling up vacancies, 
forming new Rose beds, or planting in borders, and may 
bo put out at any time without risk. 

One dosen distinct and beautiful kinds, in¬ 
cluding such varieties as A. K. Williams, La 
France, Penelope Mayo, Mabel Morrison, Ac. lftk ML 
Two dozen ditto .. 90s. ML 

Fifty, in thirty or more distinct kinds .. 46s. ML 
Carefully packed and forwarded on receipt of P.0.0 or 
cheque. 

Sew Catalogue of, Rnset in Pott, Clematis, and Climbing 
Tlanlt, Bedding Plants, Single and Double Dahlias, <Cc., 
tent -post free on application. 

GEO. COOLING & SON, 

Nurserymen & Seed Merchants, 

BATH. 


POMPONE VARIETIES.—33 beautiful, dU- 
I tinct, and effective farms, all specially adapted for cutting 
QINGLE VARIETIES.—The finest collection 
D in the world, Including 36 new forms of the present season, 
of the greatest possible worth. 

pACTUS VARIETIES.—Six beautiful and 

Vj very distinct forms, 3 of which are new this year. 

QHOW AND FANCY VARIETIES.—All the 

D beet in cultivation. 

TIESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED CATA- 

U LOC.UE Is now ready and may be had gratis, post free 
on appUcation. 

T- S. WARS, 

HALE FARM NURSERIES, 


I B[ A S 130,000 BEDDING PLANTS, all beat and 

. fiveat blooming kinds, new ready to be eent out: fine 
mnmg well-rooted plants; none to equal them. 

13 Geraniums, Vesuvine and Master Christine, food .. I • 
1| „ doable Pink and Wonderful „ .. I 9 

?* •• Happy Thought.3 0 

J* m mixed, all kinds.. .. ..It 

}I - Variegated Flower of Spring .. 1 9 

w» double and tingle, fine plants.] 6 

Jo 5“W"* lrt h«nua>a, six pairs Covent Garden kinds .. 1 6 

13 six pain beautiful plants.16 

13 Tradeseantiae. variegated, for baskets.SO 

IS Marguerite, white .j 0 

}3 Lobelia, beet bias .0 9 

J3 Maiden hair Ferns. One plants .S 6 

13 Dahlias, single. Carter's Ware strata .It 

13 Verbena*, mixed .il 0 

“ Atsratum, dwarf, blue . 0 9 

ii ■“•robryantbemum, vari e g ated .10 

13 Heliotrope .j 0 

JJ r «ptana quit* hardy, splendid for edging !! J 0 

13 Petunias. single striped .10 

II Calceolarias . 10 

13 Alteruanthera. !! 1 0 

13 Centaurea oompacta.9 0 

13 Solanum jaam Inoides.3 6 

13 Tropswlum, fire ball.* 3 6 

13 Campanula grand!flora, splendid for potorbaaketa ..16 

Asters, Imported, two Best kinds, 6<L per dozen. 

All Fmi by Post. 

tJT. 33IBBXX8, 

WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 

9, Haroourt Road, Brookley, Kant. 

cheap plants; 

otuuoz PAID. 

■ 4 

jW Verbenas, In 13 fine named sorts, 1st prim flowers l 6 

100 to 4 oolonrt—white, purple, soarieft and pink’. 6 4 

1? Fuehaias in 13 ohoioe named varieties.16 

100 .e 0 


13 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong. 

100 „ , „ . 

13 Pansies in 13 splendid named sorts 
100 ., „ „ 

^13 Irtsine Lindeni and others. 

13 Meeemlnyaathemum corAifollnm variegatum 
10° ., ,, „ „ „ 
^12 Ageratums, leading dwarf sorts. 

13 Trojmoium Vesuvius, from MUfaiw 
100 M „ .. . 


TOTTENHAM. 


Ift-WEEK STOCKS, &c., Victoria and other 

-LU Asters from imported seed, 3k. per 100* Pansy and 
Polyanthus, 3s. per 100; Lobelia Empereur William, 3a. per 
100; Pyrcthrum, yellow, la 6d. per 100; Golden Gem do., new, 
9s. per 100; Geraniums, large plants, 30 varieties, la 6d. doa, 
or 10s. per 100, out of pots; Single Dahlias, to dear out, la 6d. 
doz. ; double. 3a doz. ; Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Alteruanthera, 
Coleus, la 3d. doa All poet free.—W. CUHJNGFORD, 
Forest Gate, London. E. _ 

Tn non" COLEUS CUTTING^ ; the best 

lUjvvw varieties. No two alike. Eight good cut- 
tirgsIs.: named kinds, 3d. each, post free. Cash with order. 
-jT R STANSER. Croft House, Sturton-le-Steeple, via 


xi Unrivalled collection. Now is the beat time for planting. 
BUnsfleld Brothers will sand their Catalogue free on applica¬ 
tion. 100 specie*, onr selection, 36a ; 300 do., 60a ; 306 do., 
100s Wistaria tinenda strong, la td. each. Ampetopds 
Vdtohi. 6a per dozen.—Southport. 


I Term, Cath with Order. 

The Excoutors (Late H. BLANDFORD) 

TH E DORSET NURSERIES. BLANDFORD. 

fJOLEUS.—Six lovely Coleus, choice named 

varieties, no two alika poet free for la Id.; twelve for 3». 
- BERNAR D LO A DER,_Flori*t, Dorchester._ 

"DENN Y PLANTS, strong and healthy, Lobelia 

■ (Bluestonei, Heliotrope, Iredne, Agerwtum, Verbena*. 
Marguerite* Post free, la dozen. -BERNARD LOADER, 
Florist, Dorchester. _ (1061 

WILD JUNIPER BERRIEST-Wanted to 

* " purchase a quart. Must be green. Send them to Mrs. 
PEIRCE. Old Court, Withdean, near Brighton. Ail expenses 
will be paid. [1060 

flYCLAMEN, BROAl) -'PETALED FLO- 

hJ FERROUB, white to crimson, iw rent plants, beet raisers, 
la 6d. doz., 6s. 100.-H. POYNTON. Amateur Florist, 
Coventry._ [1063 

"DRIZE BELGIAN PANSIES, taken first prize 

A every time exhibited. Grand plant*, 3a per doz., free ; 
300 seeds. Is.—R. MANN. Sbadwell. Leeds. 


THE “SOVEREIGN” COLLEC 

-*■ DING PLANTS, all strong and healthy, 30 doa for 
30s.; 15 doa for 12s. 6d., oonsisting of 10 doa Geraniums, 
scarlet, pink, and white assorted, and 30 doi. various, bill- 1 
liant single and double Dahlias, Lobelia*, Petunias, Asters, 
Golden Feather, Zinnia*. Everlasting*. 4c. 

Package free. Extra plants for carriage. Cash with order 
H. J. HARDY. 

8tour Valley Nursery, Bure*, Suffolk. 

__ Catalogue Free. _ 

Weet End, Hampstead, N.W.—43 plot* of nicely-timbered. 
Valuable Freehold Building Land, ripe for the immediate 
erection of first-class Villa Residences, which are much 
required In the neighbourhood. The property is situated 
in an elevated position, commanding extensive views in all 
directions. Is adjacent to the favourite localities of Fitr- 
johu’s Avenue and Belsize Park, close to superior shops, 
and Within a short walk of 4 stations on the Midland, North 
London, and Metropolitan Railways, whence the City is 
reached in 25 minute*. It possesses excellent frontages to 
the Finchley and Parsifal Roads and Fortune GresnLane, 
all of which are curbed and sewered. Liberal depths, tithe 
and land tax redeemed, free conveyances, easy building 
restrictions, possession on payment of £10 per oent. of I 
purchase money. Payment, if desired, by equal quarterly 
instalments extending over 10 years, bearing £5 per cent, 
interest per annum. 

MR. HERBERT H. FULLER is instructed 

th « National Liberal Land Company (Limited), to 
n° r 8 A m E V Al J CTI 2?’ at Tokenhouse 

^*, on M^nday^June 9tlv at2 o'clock p.m. precisely, 
™ hoW Building Land, os above 
. »nd conditions of sale may be 

F A A 1 ^ 1 u® i . day , of 8al ® Rt Mart; from 

W P ’ Sollcit ? T 'X- Clement’s Inn, trand, 

Jb^i t vT e I r r? nd ®® cretar y. at the Office* of 
; crossRw - Llberal L * od Company (Limited), 26, Charing 

: “T H ^ W ANT {.U^fUKD,” or how to pur- 

« “ ACRE Of FREEHOLD LAND and obtain 

teterest for your money at th* same time bfthe neW 

• System of the Estate* Investment and Villa 
i dmited,. Alderman SirT.S. Osl^ 


Stocked with Beautiful Plants 
from Ireland. J 

of .per 100 5 i 

Coloured beds of Asters.per 100 I 

Mixed beds of beautiful Osrnations .. per dozen s i 

OldI crimson Clove Okmattoo .Spluu ; \ 

Ikllliant scarlet dwarf Mimulss, to bed with Harrim i 
..Musk, and save seed from blending,. .. per tea : j 

Mixed beds of Otleadaltit f sort*, i&cludifrg ^Meteor* 

end "Le Proust”.prtea ! I 

Salpiglosais gran diflora, makes a msgnideent bed, el! 

ooloure SOfor : I 

Mixed Bouquet Onuses, ail soris, as used to Oeraasy, 

SO for ; | 

Dahlia Waneewiczli, with most graceful, fenritte 
. foliAf* sad black flowar, similar to Zimapsm, i plenti 1 I 
12 plants West Brighton Gem bedding Geranium, tfce 

best scarlet grown .5 

l»- Majrnlfloent selection of PANSIES. POLYANTHrs 
COLOURED PRIMROSE, COLOURED COLD! 
BINES, Us 13 sorts Mended. 8CABIOU8, Otagk tr 
Double PYRETHRUM, CARNATION, PKWTKEc 
PINKS, PIGMY YELLOW WALLFLOWER YELL*'*'* 
FOXGLOVE, 4c. 

tv Parties ordering 5s. worth of goods get than V.ur.-i 
Free, and will be booked for W. B. Hartland u 
List ” of Rare Daffodils, for publication in September 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Bstablished Seed Warehouse, 

PATH STRUT, CORK. 

Shr sorts of Pansies, including; lord Bes«msfi*M. 

_ in packets, for 2a. fld. _ 

Uft.IZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.-Se 

A Golden Queen, New Mammoth White Tripoa fiant B* 
Italian Tripoli, Giant White Italian Tripoli, Cryaw 
Excelsior and Trebons, each per packeLja th. |«J 
varieties, per collection, 2 l 6d. 4 5s—STUART k SIB 
Keiao, Scotland.____ 

HPHE LYON LEEK.—We are now prepared! 

A send out strong plants of thia, the flnert ihov 
existence, raised from specially selected teed of vaO 
oaring. Prioe Is. per wore, 4*. per 100, post frt«.-eTi u 

4 MEIN, Kelso.JScotland._ — - 

MEIN’ 5 * No. 1 CABBAGE.-TWiTwiw 
Aki tionabiy the earUest spring Cabbage In esWntoa * 
of the highest value to market gardener*, lx wr F 
free. Special price per lb. on spplicstioa-bTlAH 
MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. _ _. _— 

MEINS No. 1 CABBAGE.-fhThearte» 

■ILL formed very early, and ultimately attdntoiiF*J« 
and weight, keopfrg Uu\ate \n hei maion 
seed, la per oa. post free.-STUART 4 RMS. » 
lend. __ 


variety have been exhibited at antomn tton m ■» 

early in September, la per oa. post fres-^UA** 
MEIN, Kelso. Sc otland. _ _ —~r 

MEiN^No. 1 CaBBXSE^w; 

ILL inform us that they can cut ftu«bearUolto 
Cabbage quite a month before any other ranai ^ 
la per oz* post free. Bpedal price per lb. on 
STUART 4 MEIN, Ketoo, Scotland. - -—; 

PAST LOTHIAN STOCKS.-Thwe 
■LI valuable for spring flowering, 
greenhouse, .being hardy. deUcSoiwIs' ij* 8 


MEIN, kelso, Scotland. -— 

pARNAtlON SEtiG, ^hAchoioe, 

v the beet double flower*. R 

where large quantitiee of cot flowm srT 


— 


Ha 6d., fla, and 10a per packet, freo.-BTUAB L - ■ ■ 
K.tao, 

granoe. Treat as snore, but traruplsut bite w ^ . 

TffiTEmrsWMXNDSELE^CS 

-ti LOGUE OF FLOWER AND 

FOR 1884; gratis and poet free <» A 

instructions and hints on exhibiting.—6 

Kelso, Scotland_,--—— S'S7}l 

PLORISTS' FLOWKBS, 

X .arietlw In cultlratlop. •‘U® ,0, ^ M 
decoration, gratis and post free. 

STUART & MEIN, 

KELSO, SCOTLAND- M ,, 

MEW EARLY-FLOWERING BROM™ 
ir STOCK.-Snow WJig>"0 
Large-flowering Ten-week rfo** 8 

Alim. Victoria finest for exhibition, 


QD. EACH. - Nicotians. 


rPHE SCARLET CLEMATIS (C. ooocinea), a 

A truly charming novelty either for oUmbtng up trellis or 
scrambling over rockwork, perfectly hardy. Ibis shouM be 
Slanted by dozsnf in every garden: prioe W..fld. eaoh. 3 for 4s . 
SforTa M , 12 for 13s. 6d-HOOFER4 CO„ Covent Garden, 


Digitized b) 


Gougle 


lim ited. Aid«rronn 8jr T . a. On^Tcik, ” 

? E S0L ^ 

Land Agent, Redhill, and Horle^, N1Nu - ai d 


Reading. Berks. :r ——TrrjuT.'Vr 

MA^S large sizi^Sective Gaxd 

1V1 18 inches by 2 inches ; 

Par cels poe t, 2a 7A-8. Olayl»Dd.JB»A^^J 6r 2 

A BEAUTIFUL 

For 2a 6d we will forward to any fcata*** 

tlfnl varieties of Alpine P'V’c*rifra*** 
and rarest varieties - 

4c -JOSEP « nftnmiN > 

Printed and Published by ^ gt«»°* f 

the Office, 37, Southampton J.ik '• 
Covaut Garden, in the City of f 

ungiral Tram . ! 
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ONE PENNY. 


AS A NEWSPAPER. 


pT)BXTO“GARDENINGILLUSTRATED,” TGTARVEL OF CHEAPNESS.-30 dozen bed- 

VtA ».,»novnadj. price Id., post free IJd._ -LU. ding plants for one guinea, comprising 10 dozen best 

CHE BEST HFr TnTRHPVQ TUa assorted Geraniums (alone worth tbo money) and 20 dozen 

M KUPES.—Ihe follow- various, comprising Calceolarias. Fuchsias, Double and 8ingle 

.** • pl ® ndld u ? jth er for Po‘ culture or Dahlias, Petunias. Phlox Druminouiii, Stocks, .Asters, 

KAd,’. fobeo* (new 1883). deep blue, dwarf, compact. 9d. Lobelia. Ac., Ac. Package included Cash with order.-T. 
Gener.il Garfield, pale mauve, and White HAWKINS, F.R.H.8.. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbride*. 

LTYcitwA^ MARVEL OF CHE AFNESS. —Seventh year 

fc CHOICE FERNS^ChST 

u J j t r ? ^ ace Fern), Tery elegant, Is.; ing in the highest praise of this Collection, can be seen at the 
fc££>?rMjiiu Martensi. the best golden Fern, 9d. ; Doryop- Nurserv, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

ASTsMr HHKAP BEDDING PLANTS 


HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. - 100,000 

,, strong-rooted plants in 800 of the best varieties in cuitt- 
^. u thu day Reduced prices for the spring 

months . My selection, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, all distinct and 
guaranteed true to name, post free; a few thousand extra 
strong plants, 3*. dozen, 20s. 100; cuttings, very strong and 
na vra ni, doze !iV ^ 100 -, a11 named and post free*—N. 
weU V U>ndon > s a E themUm Nure «ries, Lilford-road, Canxber- 

Q HO ICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Prices fox 

7 purchaser's own selection, see Catalogue, post free one 

Geranluma 7h“ 

U M«. PoUock. M™ lhm.er liWk DoujU,. M,„h a l “-«»• 

Thoughr’cSu^Pa^^m.^nd^er^t^’na^T QHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS — 

doz.; Plain Leaf, Is. 6d. doz. ; all from single pots ; autumn v,/ Selection of the beat 25 new varieties sent out b* mB ’,vu 
struck.-!'. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, present season, nice plants, for % 

Uxbridge.__ rarietiea of last season. 7 a. 6<L, 12 for 4s. These are'aJ! 

flHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.^The linest S- p n TPcmmwn ^__ 

V-/ single and double Dahlias. 300 varieties. 3«. doz., 20s. 100. ( ’HOICR EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSA1ST 
-T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. V THEMUMS -The most valuable class of garden nkinta 

PJHEAP BEDDING PLANTS.-Calceolarias, Su^t.oTwikh b^ond^!^ 

fine bushy plants, Is. 3d. doz.; Petunias, best striped, 2s. the older varieties can be supnlied^a^ls^L) 11 e , x,ston “- -Si 
doz.; Lobelia Emperor William, and Long Training, lstdoz.- rooted[plants•, »v^rieti™ u ’W- dozen. 10s. 00, 

T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxhrldga T^ _tion^r aTperSl^f ’ d ' 1>er dozen * <*1«- 

fjHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. — Speciality, CHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS sole~Hri: 

road, Camberwell, London. S.E. ; late of 66, Warnerroad 

B°£ D , E , K carnation Mary morris._: 

rerj full. ,-d of pert,* S noTbiSt ttfSl^"; 

i°°mer and vigorous grower, and perfectly hardy ~ 
See Gardeners Chronicle. August 4, 1883. page 146 7 PrW 
each, or ?«. 6d. pair; cash with order—H *g SMYTH° % 
Goldsmith Street. Drury Lane. W.C oMYTH, 21, 

SPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.—SINGLE POM 

^Sh&j^sssssss 1 !!^^ 

H.ARDEN REQUISITES.—C 
riht R ff^ 4 &.K P * r b, i RhH - 100 ,or 

Light Brown Fibrous Peat ' 


g aga 0 "**”” 

Cocoa-nut Fibre 

-I Light Brown Fibrous Peat' 5s,' M ( J°T ,) ’ n t° B ’ 

>lants of this choice eac £- **lack Fibrous Peat 5vTpersack 22 m ’ 

_ Co ™ Sand—Is. 9d "per b£ 

- 17^0 ( Ts?VSl, ° ida “ ,bh ' 8 8t "“* 

VARNISH COMBD^Fn - ^ 

than paint, and about one-tffi tteoit afSt 
sampJes six stamps; two-gallon sample, PO O' : 
Water Stains, Oak, Mahogany, Ac 6a nor ir Jn' 
charged Is. perrallon FRISWELL. SIMPSON r w>^- a 

Bushbury Works, HacJmey WickTDS^E^' * HOLLlCh . 

gEGONIA ROOTS, now starting into growth 

Wife 4 !' a? ST&e 1 g SuS: 


Uxbridge. 


rt Gate, K p Ali DENI AS.— 
choicest w and very beautifn 

te flowers very cheap. T. J. HA ' __ 

CROWE Q TE PHAN OTIS. —Strong plants of this beau- Ste n /JS fc M 2fV. 8B - 

’ O tif ul greenhouse Creej>er, so valuable for its highly scented 
r— and beautiful bloom 3a 6d. per plant.-T. J. AaWvs. D^ry 1 L^ e (Utely^alfed i; 
-Twelve Hillingd on Heath, Uxbridge. _ 

PINKS.—The beautifully scented White and S Brow- 4 

JL Scarlet Pinks, large clumps, just coming ’ “ ro 

per dozen.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., HU 
Uxbridge .__ 

pONEYSUCKLE.—C 

, , -LL and pretty creeper. 9d 

—-- by Chubb 8 HillingdoD Heath. Uxbridge. 

MYOSOTIS DISSIT 

V s - y each; 10 sacks. 13s.; 15sacks, -L»J- Not").- Fine clumps o 
“cfc*. 30s- (all sacks included); truck' bloom, extremely pretty, 3s. 
i l^othies of G special quality Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

OABBAGE PLANTS. 

London. E. yJ St. John's Day. Early York, 

- stuff, 9d. per 100. Broccoli, 

Brussels Sprouts. 1*. per 100 
flowors, Walcheren, Veitch s A 
Snowball. 2s. per 100. Fr 
r ines | HAWKINS. F.R. H.8., Hlllin 

GRENADINE. — The 

Carnation. Stocky litt 
HAWKI NS, F.R.H.8. Hilliu a 

pARNATIONS AND 

\J little plants, seedlings, fror 


deluding Humboldtii corymbitlora, 
Wf D ^ le ^. 8CTrlBt ' &c - b I P«6t, 4s.. in pots, 
white, 6d.; President Garfield, 
No greenhouse complete without 
w ^- fl owering plants. See cata- 
ft».E. tuoWK, Boleyu Nursery, Upton, Forest 

F&WT ms® REFUSE 

3bn* jj, j;_) 

_ 

UNB, used by leading 

* ^ » 0 -l oSw'h}^: red spider, mildew, thrips, 

r Uw-fnu- to two ounces to the gallon 

m winter dressing forV;._ 
Bkao Wijht *? hither from the cake against 

Cu ? n '? uy P^pa rations intended 


nert s Chou de Burghley or Cabbage IW,. ’. 
ariegated (sUrer striped) bSwII ]S^Si 
(many successive kimL). Is. 60 Bnissels fEL. 9°‘ 
Savoy. Couve Tronchuda. Lettuce^ llS ^ 

Dunsfo^, Go<.laImir>g, 

ITOGLOSSUM ALEXANDRA- ' 

VKRKvf I*,« ; Tti 

CE.—Those who wish tn ’ 

the best Abutilau*. Coleus. DAhr 0 ^"^ 10 * 1 
Geraniums, Ac., should P^'has, Fnchslas, 

- J0Ires * te- 


^ffCESTKE kee 

sys 


pa boots dry and soft on 
, M d 1«. from the trade.—Wbole- 
laad le Co .. Limbed. Loudon. __ 

LOW-PRICED insecti- 

non-mjunous fluid, highly concen- 
oer* of H.R.H. the Prince i 
Mils, gratis. Please write. 

IAWK8. Bath. J 


Uxbrklge. 


Original from 

PENN STATE 


Digitized b’ 
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The “LOADSTONE” 

Yilla Garden Guinea Collection 

BEDDING PLANTS 

PROVED SO HIGHLY SATISFACTORY 

JJU8T YEAR to all patrons that sho has made arrange- 
manta this season to send even better value. Box includes 
36 Geraniums (various), 12 Verbenas, 12 Heliotrope, 24 
Lobelia, 12 Ageratuni, 24 Golden Feather, 12 Ferula, 24 
Golden Gem Calceolarias, and pair of Clove Carnations. 
Package free, no carriage. It must be understood these 
plants are all from pots and autumn struck, and quite un¬ 
like the cheap small plants usually offered in collections. 
Please send own addressed labels to avoid mistakes.— 
Cheques or I’.O.O. payable to ./. LOADSTONE, Komfonl. 
fiSCHSCHOLTZlAS, cream and yellow, very 
useful for cutting, nine, each colour, Is. 94— Loadstone. 
MARGUERITES, cream and yellow, for pots 
or open ground, nuch os I have sold in thousands for 
several seasons, plants for very early blooming, six of 
each colourj Is. lid. Quito hardy, open ground, charm¬ 
ing for cutting. 

COBlEA SCAN DENS, handsomest, most rapid 
gTcenhouscclimlier, bears large purple bells, extra strong 
plants, pair, Is. 9d., can be planted outdoors. 

TOBACCO PLANTS, enormous leaves, grand 

for producing tropical effects, garden or conservator}’, 

four fine plants, Is. 9d. Also Gigantic He mp._ 

IVY-LEAVED GERANIUMS. — The new 
double Pink. “Madame Crousse” (exquisite variety), 
established plant in pot, 2s., free ; six various for hanging 
baskets, vases, Ac., 3s. 6d. 

LUPINS, handsomest, most useful of all annuals 
for decorative effect ; strong plants from open ground, 
18 for Is. 94, in roso, blue, white, yellow. 

YELLOW SULTAN, beautiTul for cutting, re¬ 
sembles large Cornflower ; three plants, Is. 9d.; prettiest 
novelty of season. __ 

KEMOPfilLA (blue), charming for small bpds 

or edgings ; 50 for 3s. 64; 100. 5s. 6d._ 

•SALVIAS, scarlet and blue. Three for Is. 9d. 
IPOMlEA, beautiful climbers, richest colours, 
for outdoor or conservatory uses, 12 plants in four 
colour*, 2s., very fine. _ 

Everlasting flowers, the choicest only, 

six for Is. 9d., including Rhodanthe. 


2 CHARMING CROTONS, Is. 4d., free ; nice' FREE 

young plants; foliage beautifully veined, bright yellow 
and green, very showy. —MORLKY 4 Ci) . Fulwood, Preston. 

XTEW SINGLE SWEET-SCENTED CHRY- 

T1 SANTHEMUM8. Ukesingle Dahlias. These charming 
flowers are all the fashion; unequalled for cutting. 3 choice- 
named different varieties, 4s., free, well-rooted plants; »> 
different named varieties, to include Patience or Oscar Wilde, 

7a, free, our selection. MORLEY i CU. Fulwo-vl. Proton. 

2 8 . 3d., free.—12 Greenhouse Plants and Ferns, 

all different, oonsisting of 2 choice Ferns, 1 Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, 1 Heliotrope (cherry pie), 1 Calceolaria, 2 Fuchsias. 1 
Geranium, 3 Coleus, 1 climbing Begonia; wnuill well-ro >ted 
plants, sure to please. — MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

PA NARY CREEPER.—This beautiful climl>er 

D ought to be in every garden. Capital for covering arches 
or trellis-work. A perfect mass of yellow bloom all the 
summer until cut off by frost. 6 seedling plants, 1s. 3d., free. 

Taken from cold frame. M< IRLK Y AC O., Kul wood. Prast* »n. 


NOW STARTING INTO GROWTH. 

Unnamed nr. Selection* left to m. id. 
G Collection, host to colour, single.,. 2 S 


P R descriptions see former advertisements. 

3 Paris Daisies, Is. 2d., free; 3 Tradescantia, la 2d., free 
(for hanging-baskets or window culture); 3 different green¬ 
house or window Ferns, la 3d., tree. MORLEY A CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 



PARCELS POST, 


t choice do. . 


ISO 


MEARLY SOLD OUT.—Christmas Roses; 

A" 4roots. Is. 84, free; 6, 2k. 64, free; 12, 4s. 64, free, 
wWle^ thejMast. Those are strong roots that will produoe 


splendid ... 
Plant now. 


mu next winter. Perfectly hardy out of doors. 
MORLEY 4 00., Fulwood, Preston. 


T5ARK HOLLY FERN with thorns, perfectly 

hardy plants, la., free; two, la 64, free. Best time to 


-» crowns have not yet thrown up new fronds; very 
MORLKY A CO.. Fulwood, Preston. 


Above 
MORLEY 4 


DOUBLE G ERANIU MS, in pink, scarlet, white, 

one each, stron g pl ants, 2a. 3d. __ 

GtTbETIA, in s plend i d sh owy colours, 24 for 2s. 
DO U B LEDGER MAN WALLFLOWERS, all 

colours. Gentleman writes: "Your Wallflowers liave 
been most splendid.*' Nine fine plants free 1*. 0d. 
LOADSTONE’S ICE PLANTS, lovely for gar¬ 
nishing, leaves resembling blotches ice. Six plants, 

Is. 3d., free, or 12 for 2s._ 

PEARL TUBEROSE, greatly in demand for 

bouquets, button-holes; perfume exquisite, cream bloom, 
grows in any greenhouse, and flourishes in open ground. 
Roots, strongly started (bloom soon), 2s. 6d. each, free, or 
four dormant tubers, 2s. 9d., with cultural hints. 

WHITE PARIS DAISIES orMARGU ELUTES, 

true variety, with feathery sour green foliage; also 
Etoile d'Or. the large yellow variety, each per pair, 2s. ; 

very bushy and strong, or 4 for 3s. (kl._ 

NICOTIAN A AFFINIS, asweefcly fragrant pure 
white blooming pot or summer border plant, very much 
resembles Bouvardla, one spray perfumes greenhouse. 
Strong plants, 2g. each, free; or 3 small plants, 2s. 
Strongly recommended by “ Loadstone ” as a most 
charming and satisfactory plant to grow. 


plant 
pretty. 

TJABKOTHAMNUS FASCICULARIS. —This 

■Li. beautiful greenhouse climber bos few equals for prof u- 
slon of bloom borne at all seasons. From Oc toiler to July it 
is seldom without masses of its lovely ml wax-like blossom*. 
Almost hardy. Suitable for pot culture. Nioe young plant 
Is. 9d., free. MORLKY & IX).. Fulwood. Preston. 

4 plants, la. 441., 
A4 free. What can equal this beautiful white sweet-scented 
Tobaooo plant either for window, greenhouse, or garden 
culture ? By many considered a rival to Steph&notis. * * 
are nice seedling plants to bloom this summer.- " 

CO, Fulwood, Preston. 

OHKAPEST and best collection ever offered. 

^ 15 plants, Is. 9d., free. Consists of 3 Geraniums. 3 
Fuchsias, 3 Single Dahlias, 3 Calceolarias, and 3 Violas. For 
window or garden culture. --MURLKY 4 CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

(IREEX HOUSE CLIMBER. — The” raphU 

'■'* growing and beautiful purple-flowered C’olxea scandens 
ought to find a pluce in every greenhouse. Plant, Is. 14, free; 
2. Is. 104. free. Moat graceful, pretty foliage. MORLEY 4 
CO., Fulwood. Preston. 

L AST OFFER but one of following plants 
(for description see former advertisements):-2 roots 
winter Heliotrope, sweet soented, hardy, la 4d., free ; 6 choice 
Coleus, all different, la 44, free; the lovely blue Viola, Is. 64 
dozen, free; 24, 2a 64, free, a mass of bloom until October; 6 
choice Fuchsias, Is. 44, free, all different; well-rooted 
free; 12 single Dahlias, nioe seedling plants, to bloom this 
year. Is. 34, free; 6 choice named Chrysanthemums, all 
different. Is. 44. free. MORLK Y 4 CO.. Fulwood. Preston. 

F erns for room culture .—3 plants of 

the charming ribbon-grass Fern, Is. 3d., free. This is a 


capital and easily grov 
MORLKY A CO., Ful 


HHARMING GLOXINIAS.- 

U free .beautiful velvet? foliage, brill 


wry d .. 

white, crow-bred from 
three finest whiten, 
vix., Snowflake, Mn. 

Laing, sad Rein* 
Blanche, per doien 

(special offer).12 fl 

choice do.hi) 

very good, selected to 

colour . i 

rood for bedding. it- 

bedding, best mixed ... GJ 
do., mixed, perKO14 1 
very choice, distinct, 

doubles.30 0 

■ejected iu lix colours.. 2* i 

mixed do..15 J 

The above are superior to most of the named sorts, snJthe 
luality is quite unequalled by home or foreign growen. Tt* 
WrA are largo, and have beencarefully selected by !u*5i 
blooming last season. 

laincT* co., 

BEGONIA GROWERS, 

FOREST HILL, HE, 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

IN EVERY VARIETY. 

ALL KINDS OF HARDY PERENNIAL* 

THE FINEST MIXED GRASSES 
For Lawn and Tennis Grounds. 

Manures and Horticultural Sundries of all « *V. 

FREDERICK BAX, < 

143, Hishopogata Street Without, London, EC. , | 
818, Kan Street, Hackney, A; 

High Street,Lcyton. E._ 

P R ASSU LA JASMINE A, white sweet-scentel 

U greenhouse plant Nice plants, full of bloom bait, 1*- 
each, or post free, la 34 

Dahlias, 12 beat single. Including Paramo, Whit* Qa** 
Lutea, and Juared, the scarlet Cactu*, 3a 64 
Dahlias, bwrt show and fancy varieties, 3a 64 per (turn. 
Fuchsias, best free flowering varieties, 4s. 64 pwdoaa 
Delphinium, perennial Larkspur, tine named aorta, * r« 
dozen. , . 

Lychnis chalcedonlca, fl. pL, scarlet 4s <• 

(Enothera macrocarpa, Evening Primrose, 4a « 

Papover braoteatum superbum, scarlet 4a »i 
Pentatemon, beautiful for cutting, 4s. « 

Phlox, finest herbaceous varieties, 4s. h 

Pyrethrum, best double-named sorts, 4a « 

Ranunculus speciosus, 4a , „ _ 

Violaa white, blue, purple, and yellow 3a » ^ 

All the above post free. Cad) with order.-JAS. biu* 
WAY 4 CO.. Durdham Down, Cl ifton. BrurtoL_... 

PRIZE PANSIES, 4s. dozen. Fine Ueddua 
r Pansies. 2a 64 dozen; 12s. per 100, ' 

BCHMKLZER and CO., 71. Waterloo street - 

PRIZE ASTERS and STOCKS, 

•L oolours, 8s. per 100; Is. per dot ; 

Betiding Plants, &c7 List on application.-H. 

4 (X)T7l, Waterloo Street, Glasgow. . - - 

OS. 6d. DOZEN, CHRISTMAS 
3 white, IB.. i«t 100; ,tmi« (ra* 
liage rich, glowy green, m \ teg. pure whitOs. ^dozen -. lSt ^ wu 
. MORLEY a UO.. Ful- "'r^HMELCT.Ra8trwt.0U«2- 


i-grass __ _ 

. _Fern for window or room culture.- 

A (X)., Fulwood, Prtsaton. 

fj CAMELLIA - FLOWERED BALSAMS, 

" Is 3d., free. Nioe young plants ready for single pots; will 
produce abundance of bloom this summer. 12 plants, 2a. 34, 
free M( >RLKY 4 CO., Fulwood. Preston. 

WHITE WAX-LIKE FLOWERS. — The 

* * beautiful white Begonia temperflorens alba Is a most 
constant bloomer, seldom witliout flowers during the whole i — 

year ; 2 nice plants. Is. 34. frt>e: foliage richj jglossy green, as | teg, pure ^tete,J»-_6d^dozen 

free flowering In winter as summer. .. 

wood. Preston. 


KING THEODORE, dwarf Nasturtium, the 
true scarlet Ixxlder, black foliage, superior to Geranium, 
continued mass of bloom until November frosts, most 
effective for beds and window boxes. Per dot, Is. 6d. ; 

36, 3s. fid. ; 100, 9s. Od., tree. __ 

CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, rose ; also pure 
white Cornflowers, charming as cut flowers. Tliese 
transplant well; nine of each colour, fine strong plants, 
2a., free. — _. _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SEGETUM, the latest 
novelty of the Marguerite tribe, blooms, sulphur yellow 
measuring 2 h in. diameter; invaluable for cutting, and 
extremely showy and hardy, growing freely m open air. 
Strong autumn sown plants, three for 2s., free. 

LOADSTONE’S TOMATOES.—Plant now to 

"secure early fruit; have tew 100 jlendidjplants : Ahnn- 


Fancy, finest 

_ ^_^ _ _ __ varieties from 3s. dozen. 

(fnantity, capital for cutting. Alcove are nice young seedling I Pafele? _ 

plants to bloom this summer. -MORLKY 4 CO., Fulwood, I WHITE. Carriagehifl ^uwenf* ~r. I 

b«.ton, _ Itouelia blue STONK (the to W 


plants? ursn, PANSIES, SHOW and 

free ;bearutiful velvety foliage, brilliant flowers produced in • ^ varieties from 3a. _dozep ; 


TUT AG N1 F"lC ENT CIN ER AR IAS.—12 ~ plants j 

Til 7,1., free; 24, 2s. 114, free. Nice young seedliug 
plants (Carter# superb strain), which will p^xluce enormous 

hea<ls of dazzling bloom in winter. .. 

for Christmas flowers. MORLEY 


— and Agcrafcum, Dodieaii of coOl’i-*’ 

blue), from cuttings, M. dozen. 5s. 1W. -*»• 

ch will pife*luce enormous I Hadleigh, Suffolk L - ' Vo 

N-.w is the time t<* plant TTERBENAS.—First Prize, 12 n*®®® 
a «>., Fulwood. PTMWt,. V tloa to*., Si. «d. lon.1 

exhibiUon Mnds.^ for^Poto. six |*g 4 aoie J 


____ .per 100; Lobelias and Ageratu__ _ 

3b. and 4s. per 100; fteraniums, bedtling zonab, In variety, | each, 3 


__ ...... R, beutung zonals, in variety, 

2s. 64 dozen, 15s. per 100; Violas and bedding Pansies, 
distinct colours to name, 8e. per 100. Many thousands on 
sale. Catalogue of these and other betiding plants free for 


for Is., cairlage free. A ^th^^ 

Plants received all right. 


welve plants, 

U 

Uin- 


deen writes Plants receiveo ^-^ ^j, 

such goo4 well-rooted ^»' 

lOgue of these and other betiding plants free for lions are far more u 

two stamps.-WM. CLIBRAN 4 SON. Olclfleld Nursery, Suffolk. Established 1858. rhrvsanthemurt 

Altrincbam . . _ A STERS! 1-Strong 

TTBRBENA.S,—30 varieties, fine bushy plants SSble'kin* ft™' 

V from ringle potK. 2a. per dozen. Dahlias, Show, Fancy, ^^ffVom^^ary ; double Ten V eck Ptoc^ ^ 

. PompoTiert. or Singles, 3s. per dozen, all free i>ct jwrcels \voat Gondii CTf tndiflora, doubleZlnum 
| JAMES CHlLLl'kR.Junr.. Florist, South Grove, St. Ann s- Kverlastings. ' 

o>vL Htamfortl likii, ‘ 


dance, President Garfield, Conqueror. 

2». 94, free, very large. 

NEW POPPIES, Danebrog (white disc), 
brosum (large riugle scarlet, black disc), nine of each, | 

4jSj - (;arm i U y Camlytuft, 18 strong 1 COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 


DUN NETT’S - 

plants, la. 1 also dwarf white, same price^_ 

PORT b I. AC A, rich scarlet, lfijor Is. (Id. 
ECHKVERIA, for bordering, splendid large 
roStu*. Doren., 3s.: loo^l j*.; lanre rt-v-k. 
CXNERAR.IA maritima, e«Mt> v e wbite^ edging 

or bouquets. Twenty-four forjs.. K* forJa 

ACACIA LOPHANTHA, 1 ern-hke foliage, 
pretty tor table decoration or M "«" a *S 1 2 ) P '^ n is 
Grevillea robuxta, same pnee, larf,e p » 

Pots, each 2a. 9d., free. 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

- IsOA-DSTOWB 

* erne Lftdy FiorUt\ 

- ESSEX 


,gh-«! 3«. per dozen, all free per j»rceli« l*ost I CTandSloi^tioubieZlnuia 

^eu^LSoutbOrora St ^ 

dozen, three dozen, la A „ , - . 

leigh. Suffolk. _vvRS and Om* 1 

mo "AMATEUR . :. i 

A. Buy your piantR “vd *owen v 


SEED, BULB, AND PLANT 
MERCHANTS, 

38, WATHBLOO ROAD, LONDON. SJC. 


Buy your plant# and flowen/»-* iutin? i,t - 
grower, and thereby choice 

TTARDY PERENNIALS.—Sow now to flower charming , ut umn, 

H next year. 6 packet*, la. 3d.; 12 packeta. 2a.; ruI table for Jumta, 2». dozen; v *|| 

the flower bonier. 6 pockets, la. 34 ; 12 packets, 2a., (suitable twelve inapiio^rv^pKB. > ' 

for rockeries. —_____dozen. 3*. 64 All carriage free- D 

*pL( )PvIST F LOW KRS. — Calceolaria, Cineraria, Hadleigh. Suffolk^ — r — 'peeper, ^ 

X Cyclamen, Primula, mixed or separate. Polyanthus, all O REEFERS.—Virginian - j».nv^ 
choice Covent Garden stranw, la. per packet, or 4s. the 5 \j Lopho«l>ermum. Cob». 

i» Kocremocarpua. u fine ‘ ry 


Digitized by 


G MFORDf a 

oogle 


pac kets. _______ 

CS. BEDDING PLANTS.—100 assorted from 

v Caveat Ganlwi. Fine, strong, healthy, and bushy plants. 

, , •*“ Special quotatiouB K>rbed- 


Extra choice selection, 7i». per 100. . _ 

ding pl aits in any quantity on application. 


suckle, ‘ Kocremocarpus. - ^ 

.ssjssasaos^- 

Original from 

PENN STA1 
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June 14,1884. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Is. 

£ 


harkness's Is. 

GARDEN PLANTS. I£ 


8PE0IAU OHEAP OFFER. 


fakiu, tout mixsd nils- 

(V^lhtwinu, 
fonragbufij «TieU«in 


Viola Mauve Queen, free 
Pansy Blue King, ' 


blue 


pansy, show, vsry large and 
good 

Pansy Magpie 
Potentiila in variety 
Golden Thyme (lemon 
scented), fine edging plant 
Phlox DrummondU, in great 
variety of colour, 24 distinct 
sorts 

Zinnias, double, 12 colours, 
mixed 

Marigold (African), from 
splendid exhibition flowers 
Sweet Scabious (German 
double) splendid free-flower¬ 
ing plant, fine for cutting 
or garden decoration 
Periua Nankinenais, splendid 
ornamental plant, leaves 
dark reddish mulberry 
Tricolour Marguerites (single 
Chrysanthemums), very fine 
for borders and excellent 

„„.. for cuttings 

[hhiii , splendid Ta- Linum perene. very eleganl 
fit to plint out plant, with bright blue 

Ttiim white, yellow, and flowers. . 

. . —fine Blue Marguerite (Flower of 

Heaven), fine. 

Musk. Harrisoni, everybody^ 
plant. 


jJSbioimx mperb striped 
nortH grand 

btoaUria tnest bedding 

p^fjEaslos, in fine 
Tuidj ol ooloor, tplendid 
y'mrt*. ««y inuMEmsble 
ttvie of colour; s grand 
itoct 

Sitra, arvlri, r«7 effective 

Irtehs, Qoaeo ol White*, 
best whit* 

Pin* Dweu. nilendid 
f overt, ttd showy 
no fcorierx t« 

Festtwioo! splendid plant 
. , for bertacowu borders, 

3, | grand rsrien 

1 \ Thin, is poa rsn'ety 

ftv'am ('.ujdiis-flowered, 
'Q'*:’ rsemyWai mi self flovfcra 


| J" Tj.ij ha*, bright yellow 
1*4 Pnautse Queen, fine 
■.r tdcw 

Tri» Bi« Perfection 

Mono, 4a.; 19 dona, 7«. 6d.; 18 dosea, 12s. 6d. 
icka8er8’ Selection 1 Carriage Paid I 


, to 24 i«t kinds,fori 
par.**, including ( 

; , : IK beautiful Ji 


r general 
the new 


GOOD THINGS! 

I^JlCItRYSANTHEMIJMS.ln | 6 NICOTIAXA afflnis Vic- 
u»54WHnA. I toria, the large trumpet- 

flowered var., Tuberose 
perfume, very fine for con¬ 
servatory or sitting-room, 
Is. 6d.; 12, 2s. 3d 

12 COLEUS, most beautiful 
marbled and fringed vara., 
to include James Barn- 
shaw, Carmell's lovely 
Duchess of Teok, 4c., 2s. ; 
6, la 3d. 


- Japanese 

"Ldy Salborne" acknow- 
- bifid by aJJ the greatest 
isqiBiffloD for many years, 
34; It la. 94 

B smsd Scotch PANSIES, 
^ 10 include 

■'WMBanHay,' , 6be finest 

' 2“£* *“•> 34 ; ^ 
i i 5,1 !.,*■ <* ; all good 
, JplMidBtiBctly named. 

.K SINGLE PYRE- 
' '■ French large- 

, [£afcsv"5f 

■ NASTURTIUMS 

' pushoff), invalu- 

w< for messing, superior 

■ a'otntiaisu, rery double, j 

;«K.mrMs, 


CYCLAMEN pens!cum. all 
colours, strong flowering 
plants, 6, 2s. 3d.; 12, 4s. 

13 8C0TCH FANCY PAN¬ 
SIES, finest edged and 
blotched varieties, 3s.; 24 
5e. 6d. 

GESNERA zcbrina, splendid 
plant for conservatory, foil- 
age beautifully marbled, 
pair strong plants. Is. 3d. 


TfONIAS, very fine 
plants for early bloom, 


— double, u 
• wjkction. including 1 

■ Jwineschcolouf. 12' 

double and i 

f i «* « Mis. Lizzie 1 **■ 6d - 

■ fusbis , 6 grccnhouae SALVIAS. 

, ■ JtastrlitrilS EWance I ™°st beautiful varieties, in- 

hum*“*•! Gdf nu#<ivariety 

“'Wwwdfc, orto. P.O.O. wnbl. 

harkness & SONS 

^J^rtes.Bedale.Yorkahlre. 

"5**" 0 * enu»iiti!«TOir~ 

J‘-X B „ 0D r s flower. 

SS, ,w« •,« 

fevsS'jrai Bh«vfP®if 

«SSi m 

‘ctSS 8 Sllow Fancv ~Fr^rh 

«S^t 6 ?a»SSK tt * 

Aljte! ASTEnIT-r' rJ “ : “^i.. P0 “' r “' 

dUFS*' variety 

fe&?^S5L^-JgotPEW 


Flowers that Kvexybody eaa grow had win 
raooeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 


SELECT LIST OF 
BRIGHT FLOWERS FOR SUMMER 
BLOOMING. 


T tWARF SUNFLOWER, pretty for bouquets, 

J-J rery double, orange with chocolate disc; 9 fine sturdj 


plants, 2s., free. 


OUNFLOWERS^Planfcs of American Mam- 

O moth, averaging 8 feet to 12 feet high, and extra¬ 
ordinarily strong and hardy, having been literally sown and 
reared open ground; should make splendid plants; 2s. 3d. 
per dozen ; six.Js. W., free 1 


rPAGETES, the very dwarf bedding variety, 

A bo much used in London parks, bloom pretty orange, 
fern-like foliage, b ushy seedli ngs jjlozen. Is. 3d. ; 36 for 3s. __ 

p ORN FLOWER S, azure blue, and rose, 

'-J German national flower; also pure white Cornflowers, 
charming as cut flowers. These transplant well; 9 of each 
colour, fine strong plants, 2 s ., free . 


O RNAMENTAL GRASSES.—No bouquet 

is complete without their graceful and refreshing 
contrast. Collection of 9 of the prettiest varieties, my 
selection, 2s., free. 


T EMON-SCENTED VERBENA.—An old- 

J-J fashioned favourite greenhouse plant, without which no 
bouquet can be called complete; strong plants, per pair, 
2s. 3d. ; o r ono dozen, 6s. Sd. 


pENTSTEMONS freely produce their bril- 

* llant spike blooms until late autumn, most charming 
cut flowers, assorted colours, 12 for 10s. 6d., free, or 3 for 4s., 
best named sorts. 


SINGLE and DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS.— 

O To admirers of single flowers these are perfection, 
wonderfully varied in colour, blooms resembling Asters, 
foliage graceful, fern-like, genuinely perennial, 12 assorted' 
strong plants for 10s. Sd., free, or 3 for 4s., all named sorts. 

T OADSTONE’S AFRICAN MARIGOLDS; 

J-l splendidly stripe<l tall and dwarf varieties, wonderfully 
strong, one dozen, 1 b. 3d., or 36 for 2s. 9d., free; literally 
sown and grown in open ground, consequently very strong. 

THE NEW WHITE CLOVE PINK, Mrs; 

A Sinkins, flowers creamy white, of immense size, most 
profuse bloomer, highly scented, always admired, and 
esjjocially^useful for cutting. Strong roots, each 2s.; per 

HLD CRIM.SON CLOVE " CARNATIONS, 

V tnio sort, with bloom size five-shilling piece, strongly 
rooted plants, per pair, 3s. ; to bloom shortly, per dozen 
plants, 7 b. 6d._ __ 

L UPINS.—The new annual varieties, pink; 

rose, yellow, blue, white, charming as cut flowers, foliage 
fern -like: 12 strong p lants , free, Is. 9d . Strongly recommended. 

CJCABIOU8, best Dwarf German, very fine 

, plants for immediate blooming, nine for 2s.; Carnation- 
like blooms, aU_colours ; very pretty for cuttings or bouquets 

FRENCH DWARF POPPIESTi^ak^my 

it- » Mrrt » , > without trouble, grow anywhere, charmingly 
, : BveaUy pleased all patrons last season. Twelve Stron - 

plaids, 2s.. free. Transplant well. “ 

wioht Rented “stock; aaigsrsirv 

fragrant, for window or greenhouse culture also hwia 
iE i? r ° v fl: ‘-units powerful perfume after rain audio ovem 
Is 6d .' free ery8We0tfOriM>t “ ° f b ° XW "' Six Needling plants, 

ASTERS, Choice Victoria Strtun, ner lOfT 
same 1 pricB M ^“ iXed ° f distlnCt CoIoUrt M P referr ^- Stocki 

JINGLE DAHLIAS, in self coloursT~best 

■Lk , 8£C%3& JK.*K «• ’ —«.* 

W H S QUEEN, purest White Him,le 

EMSSsSrWlKRg 

■ ‘ Loads?o U nI .. 

Special NOTif^p 

ISTOXr •• - _ ‘ 1UT, CE. 


rrrak S/'ri^-rtr^k Cnn ?”* 1 Aut »»»>i struct L.S' TT 

Scud 3 *ta,n“'y*’ rrr »nrou*lu off, Un . l, * f th * 








Bs a^jx. 


Digitized b' 


■V Google 


QINGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine plants for planting 

O out, from Maure Queen, Rose Que«n. Pointed Lsdy. 
Harlequin, Phoebus, Union Jack, tc., 12 for Is. IkL ■ H *»-. 
ISO, 3s. 6 d.; 100, 6 s., carriage paid.—HARKNESS « SONS, 
Bed&le, Yorks. __— 

CHEAP & GOOD BEDDING PLANT^. 

50 Pent 3 temons, no two alike.* ® 

50 Tricolour Marguerites .* ® 

50 Antirrhinum, all striped.2 ® 

50 Caloeolarias, best dwarf.? ? 

50 German Double Scabious.“ J 

50 Phlox Drummondii, 24 var..1 ? 

50 Spotted Mimulus.5 * 

50 Lobelia Queen of Whites.f 5 

50 Bedding Pansies .f | 

50 Viola Mauve Queen .. .. .. • • • • • • 3 6 

50 Viola Primrose Queen; or 50 plants selected from 
above, not less than 10 of a kind 3s. 6 d.; 100 6 0 

BARENESS A SONS, 

BED ALE, YORKSHIRE. __ 

W. M. CROWH 

BEGS to call attention to his large stock of the following In 
or large pots, by post or rail; other advertiaementa see 

TToCSl°E& SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS; 

LI rery best named varieties, 3s. 6 d. dozen; newer, 6 s., 9s 
and 12s. dozen. See catalogue. 

on fififi PALMS.—Palma are now sold in 

tlU) UU w thousands by the London florists as small 
plants for vases for decoration. They are certain to main¬ 
tain their popularity, as they lost a long time in the impure 
atmosphere of rooms. 12 distinct varieties, including 
Arecas, Cocos, Corypbas, Euterpe*. Latanias, Phoenix, 
Seaforthiss, etc., bv post or in pots, 6 s. Six larger, in 4-inoh 
pots, 6 s. 8 ix very fine in 5-inch pots, 12s- Nothing is so useful 
or lasts so long for decorating during winter or summer. 

1fi nnn FERNS! FERNS!! FERNS!J! 

lU t UUU Twelve fine Stove and anjmhouse Ferns, 
including Maiden-hairs, Pteris, BlechnufflS; Cyrtopolums. 
Ac., good plants in pots or by post, 4s.; larger, In 4m. and 
5in. pots, 9s. and 12s. dozen. 

NTOTHING can"be^tber^^utton-holes than 

■Lv these deliciously-scented flowers; good tubers in 3-inch 
pots In growth, 7s. 6 d. per dozen; either African or American 
varieties: dry bulba.5*. dozen. 

10 non TtfBEROUS BEGONIAS. — My 

IU)VA/U strain is now well known and unsurpassed 
by any in England. Sound one year tubers in mixed colours, 
such as red, Bcarlet, magenta, rose, salmon, white, bronze, 
yellow, Ac., 4s. dozen, 28*. per 100; twelve, in six named 
colours, 6 s.; extra large tubers of selected scarlets and whites 
superior to many named sorts, Is. each, 10 s. dozen; ditto large 
plants in pots, in full growth, Is. 6 d. each, 15s. dozen; seed¬ 
lings sown this spring, healthy plants in full growth, by post 
or in pots, 4s. dozen, 25a. per 100, These latter will be sure 
to produce many startling new varieties, as seed was carefully 
hybridized and saved from the finest sorts in cultivation. 
These lovely plants require no artificial heat, and are 
admirable either for greenhouse, bedding, or windows. 

pOLEUS.—The choicest varieties selected from 

v/ those sent out for yean past true to name, 3 s. per dozen, 
by post, or in 60 s pots. 

pROTONS,—An immense stock of the moet 
u popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts. True to name, 
good plants in 4-inch pots, 10*. doz.; six for 6 s. 

TV\ -LEAF GERANIUMS.—These plants are 

unequalled for hanging baskets, etc. Twelve of the 
grandest single and double varieties in cultivation. 4 *.* 12 
newer, 6 a. and 9s. See catalogue. ’ 

5 000 DAHLIAS.—Twelve fine named 

y f Y~ 8 , ingl ° var i cti ^* including Paragon, White Queen. 
Ac., 5*., twelve new, 7s. 6<1. and 10s.; twelve splendid 

bouquet varieties, 4s. The Cactus Dahlias, Juarezi! 
w. biU! ' **" b >- p»«‘« to 

'• EALVIAS !!—Six best varieties, 

BcthVu ! 1 UlRLX ’SV“ le Mo “- 

GHEYSANTHEMUMS.-AU the best large. 

flowered Japanese and Pompone varieties, bv nost. 9 a fia 
dozen; stronger in pots, 3 a. Gd. fcz. ^ ^ 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE 

W. M. CROWE 

1- Preyed to Supply the Trade on Uberal terJforT*. 

hist of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, &c. 

on application. * ’’ 

BOLEYN^NORSERY, UPTOH, 

W iLldLe.or 

PRIMULAS j i>p L f ICE STER. 


PENN STATE 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

For tho Greenhouse or Conservatory* 


A Catalogue of many hundred* of the finest Tuberous and 
other Begonia*, Geranium*, Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsia*, Abutilons, Lantnna*. Salvias, Coleu*, 
free for two stamps. The finest varieties raised by English 
and Continental florist* are annually added. 

BEGONIAS, Tuberous. Our house of these last summer was 
the admiration of hundred* of visitors. The large flower*, 
brilliant and railed colour*, and great number of lane, 
well-grown plants all in bloom, produced an effect equalled 
by few, if any, collection* In the kingdom. Twelve rarietie* 
to i ame, 4*., fis., 9*., 12*., 18*. Our price* for the rariou* 
sort* are Tery low. Begonia*, evergreen kinds, 4s. per 
dozen to name.—WM. CLIBRAN 4 80N, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 

PELARGONIUMS (show, fancy, or French), splendidly 
grown; clean, healthy plant* of the fine*t named sorts, 6a., 
9s., 12s. per dozen. 

FUCHSIAS (double and single).-A* wo buy the best rarietie* 
from all raiser* orery year, we must hare tho beet sorts 
procurable. Purchaser* canuot bur better kinds. Many 
inferior sort* hare becu discarded. Twelre vain., 3s : 
25 rar*.. 6*. 64; 50 ran., 10*.; 100 rare., 17a 64; 100 in 20 
rsrs. 22s. 

ABUTILONS, L ANT ANAS, SALVIAS.-Beautiful Abutl- 
Ions, 3*. per doz.: showy Lantana*. 2*. 64 j>erdoz; Salvias. 
2s. 64 per doz.: Trop®olums, 2s. 6d. per dozen, double and 
single.—WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Altrincham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (large flowered), POMFONE8, 
JAPANESE GARDEN VARIETIES, Ac.-Our collection 
was carefully gone through last year, and inferior varieties 
discarded. Any sorts now offered may be ordered safely, 
all being good. The Japanese rarietie* hare been greatly 
improved of late. Well-rooted plant* in pot*. Large- 
flowered Pompone or Anemone rarietie* (our selection), 
12 for 2s. 64 ; 25 sorts, 4*. 6<L ; 60 rare., 8s.; 100 rare., 15*. 
Garden Pompon**, beautiful for summer bloom, 3*. 6d. per 
dozen; Japanese, 4*. per doz. —WM. CLIBRAN k SON, 
Altrincham. 

GERANIUMS for POT CULTURE.-What plant can an 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shade*, so freely, 
so continuously, be grown so easily, and be so free from 
Insect pests as Geraniums? A house here nearly all the 
year through is a blaze of colour, with huge trusses of 
splendid large flowers. We have one of the finest collec¬ 
tions, with the best old and new kinds, and can supply 12 
BortB singlo Geraniums to name for 4s. or fis.: 25 for 7s. 64 
or 11s.; 50 for 12s. 64 or 20s. Double and Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums in all the most beautiful kinds same prices. We 
offer a nice collection of Geraniums of all classes: Double. 
Ivy-leaf, singlo, tricolour, bicolour, and ailrer variegated 
sort*; 50 plants for 21s. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN &. SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 


CLEARANCE PRIOES. 

12 finest named Dahlias for 3s., Including show, fancy, and 
Pompone varieties, 25 for 5s. 64; all the very best, and will 
bloom this summer; If desired a few.choice named singles can 
be iucluded. 3 White Oueen Single Dahlias for Is.; 12 mixed 
Single Dahlias, 2*., good plant*; fi grand named Phlox, quite 



Every article in this column is delivered iktrriage Free, 
most carefully packed, for Cash ip ith order. Every day w* 
receive neu't from al* parts of the kingdom that our plants 
hart arrived safe and hare given complete satisfaction. 
Remittances ver Postal Order; small turns in threepenny 
stamps. 


Imgle ] 
lardy t 


to bloom this summer, for Is. 6d. ; 20 prize French 
best imported Asters, finest colours, 

_ nest Stocks, double extra, 9d. All 

here offered are grand well-nx>ted plants, will hlootn this 
summer, and surely please. A very beautiful display may be 
made for a very moderate outlay. Kindly order immediately, as 
we cannot say how long supply will last. All carriage free. 


PLANTS FOR FLOWER CARDENS. 

6 summer Chrysanthemums, 
very choice, named. Is. 6d. 

‘ hit* " 


very good plants. 
( double " 


Marguerites, 2*., 


6 double Pyrethrums, 2s. 9d. 
6 single Pyrethrums, 2s. 6d. 
Above three are grand, hardy 
plants. 

6 Leviathan Sunflowers, Is. 

6 Carnations, border, la. 9d. 
6 Heliotropes, la 
12 Violas. 6 kinds, Is. 64 
1 black Dahlia, 9d. 

12 Lobelia compacts. Is. 3d. 


impacts, 
mums, 2a 


10a 


100 Lobelia com] 

12 border Mimu_ 

6 PotcntiUas, named, superb 
hardy plants, 3s. 

1 Fair Maids of France, 94 
12 white Pinks. 2s. 

12 Rock Plants, named, 3a 
1 giant Castor Oil plant, 
grows 15 feet high. Is. 

1 dwarf Castor Oil plant, 9d. 
20 Holichrysums, everlasting, 
Is. 

1 variegnted Maize, 64 

2 white Pompoue Dahlias, Is. 


OOLEUS AND FUCHSIAS. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

In about 2,000 of the fin«*t species and varieties of the best 
kinds for garden decoration. All lovely, some fragrant; may 
be grown without a greenhouse; will bloom this year; an 
named sorts of proved merit. Catalogue with all particulars 
for two stamps. 

CARNATIONS AND FICOTEES.-Many thousands well- 
rooted plants, last autumn layers, of the beautiful Show, 
Self, and Clove varieties, all named. Lovely fragrant 
flowers of rich and distinct colours. Selfs, Flakes, Bizarre*, 
somo broadly edged, others slightly pencilled, all lovely, 
fragrant, and useful in bouquets or gardens. Show varie¬ 
ties, 12a. per dozen pairs; is. per dozen plants; Self and 
Clove varieties, 9s. per dozen pairs; 5s. per dozen plants. 
HOLLYHOCK SEEDLINGS from one of the beet strains 
procurable, healthy, good plants, distinct and varied 
colours, showing noble spikes of lovely double flowers, 
amongst shrubs or as a background for a border, 4s doz.; 

25 for 7s.-WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Oldflold Nursery, 

PYRETHRUMS. POTENTILLAS, DELPHINIUMS.-A 
trio of the finest bonier plants known, all colours, bright, 
distinct, showy, blooming freely, useful for cutting, grand 
for the garden, easily grown. Lovers of flowers only neod 
to know them more to grow them in quantity. The finest 
sorts Pyrethrums, 5«. dozen; Potentlllaa, 5«. dozen; Delphi¬ 
niums. 7s. 6d. dozen: 12 of each, 15s. 

THLOXES, FENTsfEMONS, PANSIES -The gay and 
hardy Phlox, with its lovely flowers and tine spikes, strong 
two year clumps, 4s. 6d. dozen: smaller, 3s. dozen. The 
beantlful Pent stem on with its oloxlnia-Uke flowers, white, 
pink, crimson, scarlet, purple, 3s. 6d. dozen. The channing 
Cy, lovely in all It* varieties, show sort*. 3s. dozen - fancy 
varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; or 48 plants and clumps, 12 of each 

tiptmgvcFOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS.-The finest 
K for Se border or the rock garden. We offer (as may 
be seen from the catalogue) about 750 of th finest sorts, 
our aha being to discard the weedy and grow the flue 
varieties We can offer suitable sorts for hot, cold, dry, 
damn sunny or shady positions. Various varieties, bloom- 
S SiiSSSt every month in the year, interesting and in- 
strective to the student from the diversity of form, 4c., and 

varieties 31s. 6d.; all named, distinct and fine. For other 
JSSsttoM and other plant* see Catalogue, free for two 
stamps. ______ 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN &. SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, 

A T.TBIHCH AM. 

AND GREENHOUSE^ PLANTS, 


6 new Fuchsias, of 1883, very 
choice, for 3s. 94 
6 new Fuchsias, of 1882. 2s. 
12 Fuchsias, from general list, 
single and double, 2s. 64 
25 named Fuchsias, 4s. 64 


12 Coleus, the best kinds In 
existence, extra, for 3e. 

12 ordinary Coleus. 2s. 

6 splendid variegated Fuch¬ 
sias, named, choice, 1*. 94 
25 named Coleus, 4s. 64 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 


6 Abutilons, named, 2s. 6d | 

1 basket Abutilon, 6d. 

3 Begonias, evergreen, per¬ 
petual flowering, fine, Is. 3d 

6 Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 

mums. Is. 6d. 

6 Incurved Chrysanthemums, 
Is. 6d. 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. 6d. 

6 Anemone flowered Chry¬ 
santhemums, Is. 6d. | 

6 Relieved Chrysanthemums, 
Is. fid. 

Our Chrysanthemums ore all 
established plants, not 
merely rooted cuttings. 

3 new single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, very rare, named, 
2s. 6d. 

6 named Heliotropes, Is. 6d. 

3 new double Mimulus, very 
fine, Is. 6d. 

6 mixed Mimulus, Is. 

6 double Petunias, 3«. 

6 single Petunias, from fine 
strain. Is. 6d. 

1 basket Fuchsia, 4d. 

1 iBolepis gracilis, 44 

1 Hoya belia, 9d. 

* Ficus repena, clings to 
brickwork, climber, fid. 

1 blue Passion-flower, 4d. 


S T 2poVE ANtT GREENHOUSE FERNS.-Five large 
KJ STOVE AJNU n ^ our nurftery contain a tine col- 
houses and ivarious fratn^ ^ plantB in cultivation of 

lection of the “?*Lk«rues free for two sUrojis. 12 fine green- 
these chiasm- 12 fine greenhouse ferns. 6s. and 9s 


1 Pedlar's Basket, 4d. 

1 Geranium, Freak of Nature 
fid. 

6 named Acacias, choico. and 
very sweetly scented, 2s. 6d. 
fi Zonal Pelargoniums. Is. 94 
12 .. 3s. 

6 double Geraniums, Is. 9d. 

12 .. ,. 3*. 

1 Niphetos, new white Gera¬ 
nium. fine, 9d. 

6 scented Geraniums, foliage 
for bouquet*, 2s. fid. 

12 do. do. 4s. 

6 Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 2s. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. Gd. 

C Greenhouse Mosses, 2s. 64 

2 large Maiden-hair Ferns, 
for 8-inch pot*. 2s. fid. 

6 Marguerites, six kinds, 2s. 
1 new Tropseolum, fine “Sen¬ 
sation," each Is. 6d. 

1 double Tropseolum, 6d. 

1 Tropaxduin Meteor, bril¬ 
liant scarlet, 6<1. 

1 Grevillea robusta, 4d. 

1 Nertera depressa, fid. 

1 Rare-seen toil Coleus, 94 

2 Double White Petunia, Gd. 
1 Artillery Plant, Gd. 

12 Primula sinensis, Is. 9d. 

12 herbaceous Calceolaria, 
Is. Gd. 


JAMES L00MES’ 

CHEAP OFFER OF BEDDING PLANTS, 

4c„ 4c. 

LOBELIA Blue Stone. Lobelia Pumii* msgnifios, lup 
plant*, worth Id. each, 100 for 3s.: 50 for Is. M. 

LOBELIA PUMILA MAGNIFICA INC.RAMI (sewlid 
year), the only good white, plants from cutting*. Ik. » down 
DIANTHU8 HEDDEWlGI 4 DIADEMATUS, »f«k 
STOCKS, 10-week, from choice seed, large flowering, 100 tar 
2s. 6d.; 50 for Is. 64 ; 1,000 for 20s. 

ASTERS. Bettridge’s, Chinese. Victor™. andGennan, from 
careiuiiy selected seed, 50, Is. bd. ;*10Q, 2s. 64; l.WO, $*, 
PHLOX DRUMMONDIL a variety of colours, H for U ; 
50. Is. 9d.; 100. 3s. 

PETUNIAS (Carter s strain), single flowering, 24 fork M 
IRESINE LINDE.VI and HERBSTII. 24 for lx 64 Alter- 
nanthera magnifies, 24 for Is. 64 
EVERLASTINGS in variety, including “Fireball." 50for 
la 6d.; 100. 2a. fid.; 1,000, 20s. 

ZINNIA KLEGANS. 13 for Is. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.-Moore *cream, 4 lor 
la. 2d.; Custard Marrow same price. 

HONESTY (the best policy). 6 Plants for 1*. 24 ; “FirebslT 
Everlastings, 24 for Is.; 6s worth of plants for 5s. 

CENTAURKA ARGENTE A andCANDIDISS IMA COM¬ 
PACT A, 12 for 2s. 

CINERARIA MAROTMA. 12 for Is. 6d. 
PYRETHRUM, Golden Feather, 24 for Is. 

TOBACCO (smoking), 4 (or Is. 

VERBENAS. Red. White, and Blue. 4 of each colour UM. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Including the choicest exhibition 
varieties, Is. fid. per doz : well-rooted plants for pot* or garden. 
Amateurs will be satisfied with my selection. 

PHLOX, Perennial, strong rooted cuttings in variety Iron 
a carefully selected collection, all colours, 2*. 64 perdozj/ar 
Is. 64 These are most excellent for cut bloom. 

COLEUS (80 varieties), now ready, good plants of my nB- 
known A 1 varieties, which for colour and habit are umar- 
passed, 2s. per doz., 6 for Is. 34 
GERANIUMS, for the conservatory or window. 6 vwietla, 
good. 2s.. 12 3a. 6d. 

DAHLIAS, single and double varieties, from sn mwarpasw 
strain of true florists' flowers, similar to thoae lent out last 
year, 6 of each 2s. 3d. 

MUSK HARRIHONI. 6 for la. 12 for Is. 84 
CORO N ILL A GLAITCA. BEGONIA RUCKEBI, and 
BEGONIA PARVIFLORA, 34 each. 

PASSION FLOWERS, good plants, bln* 64 each, 3 
Is. 3d. 

EUPATOR1UM RIPARIUM, 3 for Is. .. . 

NICOTIAN A AFFIXIS. Scented Tobacco plant 6 fork 
SALVIAS-Heeri, dulcis, iplendens, angustifolia, &, l 
strong plants Is. 

MARGUERITES (Paris Daisies), white. 12 for la 
BALSAMS, Camelia and Rose flowered from awlietitna, 

8 for 1*. . , 

ARTILLERY PLANT8, 3 for la; these make 

Acic?A JulibriMln (Silk tree), Fern-Uke, SforkSd 
TOMATOES, largo red (good), 20 (or la, 50 for 2a 
VERONICA 8ALIC1F0LIA, 3 for Is. 

CANNAS, 9 varieties for 2s.. 3 var.. la 
TR ADK8CANTIA (2 varieties). 4 for la 
BRYOPHYLLUM CALYCINUM.-lntererting pu*. » 
leaf suspended in the air will produce young plant* k 
Thick ornamental foliage. » » a* a*. 

VIOLETS (The Czar), extra strong plant* Is 94 per to,• 
these are very floriferous. ... . . 

GREVILLEA ROBUSTA-Ono of the wettl*st »od w* 
durable table plants in cultivation. Fern-like, 64 «cn,J 
for Is. 2d. Good plants. ... , 

CASTOR OIL PLANTS (8 varieties). 4 for la M. 
BORAGE, valuable for bees, also used for fl*vourin|t-«» 
cun, and for salad*, 3 for Is. . , ^ 

FUCHSIAS (120 varieties), 12 very select varirtw* i* ** 
named. 

AGERATUM, Blue Gem, 12 for Is. 

All carefully packed, good plants, and carriage (ret j 

SIX SHILLINGSWORTH of the above sent oi 

receipt of 5s.: THIRTEEN SHILLINGh- 
WORTH for 10s. 

No order under 1*. can be executed 




3 Ornamental Begonias, very 12 Cineraria, Is. fid. 


fine foliage, Is. 6*1. 

1 Kalosanthes cocciuea, 64 I 

1 Cyperua (for tables). Is. 

2 Nicotian* aflinis. Is. 

1 Panicum variegata for 
baskets, 44 


new pure white. 

Is. 64 

6 Primula sinensis alba. Is. 

1 Tradescantia variegata, 44 
1 Kalosanthes Jasmine*, 
Bouvardia-like flower, 44 


COLOURED IMARGUERITES. 


house plants, ^ 9s 12s.; W line stove ier...., —--- - 

12 fine stove 1> 1 “ , ; 1 ^; Ta i ue , ecpial to what are gene- per do/., da. Gd.; per 

Theso aro «^PV?"mL^hrnrices.- WM. CLIBRAN " ! 


flowers. The colours are most beautiful, embracing r< 
pink, crimson. Ac. They bloom all the summer; are excellent 
for cutting, lasting well In water. Perfectly hardy—are just 
beginning to bloom outside with us. Few amateurs, and 
Indeed few florists, know these charming novelties. The flowers 
are larger and contain more petals than ordinary Margue¬ 
rites. As this description may appeax somewhat extravagant, 
we invite the readers of this paper to scud us a stamped 
directed envelope, and we will send per return a few sample 
flowers. Nicely rooted plants, per half-dozen. 2s, 6d. ; per 
dozen, 4s. 64 

Largo plants of tho ordinary Marguerite 
Frutesoons 

For planting ont in open border, where itsuccceda admirably, 
.. -.-half-doz., 2s. 


rullybought at double the prices, 

FuncyTCffiliM, I 

D A St,;’ asssffa 1 

or ganlen flowers kheac are, mwn . indispens i^e fi-r 

SSJS’-WM CLW^AN & SON. Altrincham. 


Digitized by 


Go i igle 



I 

JAMES LOONIES, F.R.HA* 

The Nursorios, WhitUe«ey, near Peterbcro 

•RELGIAN PANSIES.-Always take ^ 

D prize, 2s. 6d. per dozen, free. See4 larse , 
RlCliARI)_MANN, Howden Dyke. Howden. E. 

QTRONG PLANTS, GERANIUMS , t rim 

Is. 64 dozen. 10s. 100. Wye Valley ^rn*, ^^ sySi 
4s , 50; 2*. 6d„ '25; Primroses, 4s. 100, free. 

Tyersall. Bt. Briavel, Coleford.__-r 

HHEAP COLLECTION of MOMgyS 

vJ for 21s., packing Included, for cash 
ilants, cannot fail to give ^6 BronsriJ 
„ Pink, 12 Silver Leaf and 6 Mrs. FoUock ^ % CoW 
mixed Verbenas, 12 Lobelia- A 
Feather, 24 Asters, 12 Dahlias (mixed), -.j^tuna, 6 Hd 
6 Centaurea, 12 Marigold, 12 Phlox, 13 ^^ Te f OT i&| 
troia?. 12 Pansies. 12 Sweet Willumw- RalGh w CitTinnB 
BEDDING PLANTS OF AlXKINDH. f ^ 
strong, autumn-struck plants, turned _ -- 1 

scarlet, pink, and white. Mo«a J ^ dST ^ 
doz, 16s. 100; bronze and tn ® ol0 jf’ - CalceohnM 
Heliotrope, and Centauroa, 2P_ d(lU ble, 3*-* 

Lobelias, Is. 64 doz ; DahU^, B ,^ 5 Aster*- 64 doi^,> 
Golden Feather. 64 - \ iudRICKS,^ 

Catalogues on application.—HAI> -- 

Guildfor d Street Nureerie *. Herefora. 

120 Plant* for to. ^ d 

txttttTAM BAPMAN offers jo tl* 

10 scarlet Troiucolum, 10 sweet Brij ^%bow 
and sure to give satisfaction, ns ^ GraTe scnd I 

^C<cinetery N^^ryf G niv 
0 4 DEVONSHIRE J 

2A. furl x fid., larger plaiitstoLt-v ^ d Uir ; ~ 

best lu, suitable for 

(Aaulenium Tnchumauesk crewn*^ w m 

Adiantum nigrum). YlsrM securely PJJX 

instructions, 1b - ,• , ,| 

b-^v. p.*tfree, .TA-Ksver 

. 

Mr IV A. PROCTOR, 
study of the system. Prf. L° l » ; 
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THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 159, J 

The Grape Vine in the Open-air. 
Though the late bad seasons have created in 
some minds a donbfc about open-air Grapes ever 
igain ripening in our climate, yet even last year 
White Muscadine Grapes ripened well on the 
south front of a cottage near where I am 
writing and two years ago I was driving 
through a village in the county of Hunts, on the 
14th of October, and the front of nearly every 
cottag; on the south side of the village street 
was covered with Grape Vines loaaed with 
fruit, both bunches and berries being of good 
sire, the black Grapes being well coloured. It 
vis evident that in the majority of instances 
there had not been much pains taken with the 
borders; for in many cases not more than a 
-■ couple of feet separated them from the hard 
, Kid way, which was composed of broken 
granite. Into this hard mass the roots 
f nest hare gone if they went anywhere 
autside the narrow border which generally 
skirted the front of the cottages. I have seen 
elsewhere Grape Vines flourishing better and 
~ hiring finer and better fruit, with the roots 
seemingly in a hard road or garden path, than 
»aen laid in a deep porous border. What the 
Grape Vine requires is an even, regular state of 
r tare and temperature. In or beneath the 
jtorl roadway this even condition is found. In 
-,®i]°rity of made borders they are either 
we too rich by the use of manures, and so 
Z'T "JT and Pasty, and the Vines fall a 
ypy to mildew, or else they are made so loose 
ivl r r ° U ' S tkat ^ water-pot is withheld 
■jn, , ? re starred, and the fruit useless. 

18 ’ ^ arce iy anyone waters a Grape 
^ £ dnin. e ^efficiently if the border has 
EL w ^ e - u , nder ^ants carrying such 
- : mu8t dissipate a lot 

1Kb for it Li ^ t ,ppIied from 0De source it 
Eiw7oM a K 0ther i a . ndwherc ifc i- not so 
U ?“ T ork m hand - Besides, if 

SI? Sho “, l<1 faU off - there is le« 

an,lfoli »*=. «d fruit 

^atfor m! , h :t?f t paT t,,^e, ° f WWch> 


roots should be uncoiled and laid out straight, 
about 8 inches from the surface of the border. 
It would be impossible, according to my view of 
the matter, to overrate the importance of having 
the roots near the surface. Tne border may be 
of a depth to suit the district and the soil, 
and the cultivator’s capacity and time, for these 
are more or less factors in the matter; but by 
far the majority of the Vines planted in the 
country are planted without any preparation 
being mode. Occasionally, under favourable 
conditions, by a lucky hit as it w f ere, they suc¬ 
ceed ; but given a warm site, a properly made 
border, a good supply of water in dry weather, 
and proper management of the growth in 
Bummer, and success ought to be a matter of 
certainty. 

Training. 

Assuming the young plants are turned out in 
the border when the soil is in a nice condition 
to receive the roots, all the buds but three 
should be rubbed off, and those three should be 
near the bottom. They should be attached to 
the wall when they need support, the centre 
shoot being taken straight up, and the side shoots 
led off a short distance at right angles, and then 
assume a vertical direction. The shoots should be 
stopped if vigorous when they have grown 
about 5 feet, to strengthen the bottom eyes ; but 
the next break should form a leader, and be 
laid in. Young Vines want a good deal of 
water, and the border should be mulched 4 inches 
deep with manure. 
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Summer Pruning. 

If neglected, Vine shoots soon get into a 
tangle by reason of their hook-like tendrils 
getting hold of each other, and clinging with a 
tenacity which makes separation very difficult 
without some parts suffering injury. Hence the 
value and the importance of work done at its 
proper season. As soon as the buds burst 
forth the weak ones should be rubbed off, and 
as soon as the bunches can be seen a further 
reduction in their number should be made, 
leaving only as many as can be laid on to the 
wall without overcrowding. Stop all shoots 
one leaf beyond the bunch, and rub off all 
lateral growth in the bud state. This may be 
taken as a general principle in the open- 
air cultivation of the Vine ; but there 
may be cases in which a departure from 
this principle may be advisable in the 
matter of stopping the main shoots. For in¬ 
stance, a little more growth may be permitted, 
say to two leaves beyond the bunch, before 
stopping, and there may be cases where the 
lateral growth may have a little more freedom 
These cases are usually Vines in sluggish action’ 

exertion 16 m ° re grOWth acte as “stimulus to 
Winter Pruning. 
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them so long as is commonly done. It is always 
a good plan in the management of V ines, and, 
indeed, the same rule applies to all fruit trees, . 
to allow those trees showing Superior vigour to 
extend at the expense of the plants growing near. 

If we plant on a south wall a dozen, or any greater 
or lesser number of Grape Vines, some of them 
will be Bure to be stronger than the others, and 
unless they are of different kinds, and there is 
some special reason for permitting all to remain, 
the strongest should be permitted to occupy all 
the space, removing the weakly plants. There 
are two great evils in connection with open-air 
Grape culture—one is the delay and frequent 
neglect in giving attention to the regulation 
of the growth in spring and summer, and the 
other is over-cropping; whilst no effort is 
made by giving the plants extra sustenance in 
the shape of mulching or artificial manures, to 
enable them to swell their fruit off to a 
profitable size. No spur should be permitted to 
carry more than one good-sized bunch, and, if 
time permitted, in the case of the best bunches 
thin the berries with the scissors. I am con¬ 
vinced if this were done the Grapes would be 
much finer and of better quality. So far as 
regards wine-making, the Grapes need not be 
thinned, and if the Vines were well fed, to ward 
off undue exhaustion, more bunches might be 
left on than if the Grapes were required for 
dessert. Grapes good enough for dessert were 
grown in this country when more care and atten¬ 
tion were bestowed upon their culture, and I 
have no doubt this will be done again when a 
greater number of people with fresh, original 
minds are induced to take it up. 

Renovating Old Vines. 

Old, exhausted Vines may be quickly brought 
back to a profitable condition by root-liftinu 
and adding fresh turfy soil to the borders. No 
fruit tree responds so readily to good treatment 
as the V me does. The proper course to adopt 
is to open a trench along the front of the border 
taking away all exhausted soil, lifting the roots 
out carefully, bringing back fresh soil, and after 
pruning the roots, lay them out ev’enly and 
straight m the border, about 8 or 9 inches from 
the surface, mulching the border with 4 inchS 
of good yard manure. At the same time the 
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the month of September or beginning of! 
October the work may be done, pressing the 
soil about their stems. Cuttings 7 or 8 inches 
long, taken off, if possible, with a heel of old 
wood, planting them firmly in the border, 
near the wall, at the right distances apart, 
which may be 8 or more feet, or even nearer if 
the wall is required to be covered soon. Single 
eyes may be cut from well ripened wood, with 
a shield of wood at the back of the bud an inch 
or so long. Pieces of tough sod or turf 5 or 6 
inches square may be prepared from a Grass 
field or common. A little soil should be scooped 
out of the centre of each, one eye pressed into 
it, and a little light, rich soil pressed firmly 
around it; and the sod may be started with 
a little warmth in a frame or pit, or a close 
frame without artificial heat might do. When 
the plants have made some progress place 
stake to each, and as the season advances, and 
the weather becomes more settled, plant out, 
setting the piece of turf in the hole carefully 
without disturbing the roots. Water must be 
given to cause the young plants to begin growth 
at once, without let or hindrance. 

Varieties. 

Black Ouster, Esperione, Muscat Lterval, 
Muscat St. Laurent, Royal Muscadine, Ingram'i 
Hardy Prolific Muscat, Sweetwater. 

E. Hobday. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


FRONT PLOTS OF SMALL VILLAS. 

An Englishman’s house is his castle, and the 
private parts of the garden attached thereto ms 
be presumed to be part of that castle, and, 
therefore, not subject to criticism except by the 
owner and his friends ; but the front plots or 
entrance courts of small villas are, in most cases, 
open to public view, and laid out so as to court 
criticism, being arranged as much with the view 
of being seen by the passerby, as of looking well 
from the windows of the house. In all villas of 
builders' types the houses are brought much too 
close to the road for the best effect possible to 
be carried out, but even within the space usually 
at command much more may be done than is 
usually attempted if a few geueral principles are 
attended to. The sole reason for growing plants 
in gardens is to be able to make familiar friends 
of them, to enjoy their beauty day by day, to 
have them near to us and under our care. Those 
who do not care for flowers in that way have no 
vatid reason for troubling themselves about 
them, but may be safely left to drift about after 
the caprices of fashion. If wc grow plants we 
can neither enjoy or appreciate their beauty if | 
we interfere with them. We may think we i 
improve them, as the Chinese do when they 

S inch their young ladies’ feet, but we 
o nothing of the kind. We only produce 
abortions and absurdities, unless we follow 
strictly Nature’s lines. Any arrangement or 
grouping of plants must be a bad one if it 
requires the plants to be prevented from assum¬ 
ing their natural habit. This is a rule with but 
few exceptions. When plants are allowed to 
assume their natural habit, and are grown under 
natural conditions, they require a minimum of 
attention ; and, as the front of a house in full 
view of the public is just the place where an 
amateur naturally wishes to be seen pottering 
about as little as possible, the most suitable 
plants, and arrangement of plants, for such 
positions, are those which require the minimum 
of attention, while giving a finished and 
beautiful look to the place for the whole year. 
The flowers grown in front courts should there¬ 
fore consist mainly of evergreen perennials and 
biennials, and of perennials which either die 
down or can be cut down immediately after 
flowering, or which spring up early and remain 
ornamental throughout the season. To keep 
any soil in a healthy state it is necessary that 
the winter wind, rain, and sunshine get 
thoroughly at it. Winter is the season 
when the decaying vegetation of autumn 
becomes transformed by the process of decay 
into hoalthy plant food to feed the growth 
of sprinEven in a wood it will be 
found that little or no healthy vegetation 
exists where the coppice wood is too thick to 
allow the health-giving breezes to reach the 
ground. Toad Stools carpet the ground instead 
of Primroses, Anemones, and Hyacinths. In 
en dosed front plots this ig an import r^int 


which must be attended to if healthy flowers are 
wanted. All trees and shrubs planted should 
be leafless in winter, and should be grown in the 
coppice wood form ; that is, forming a sheaf of 
shoots springing from the ground. Standard 
trees should be confined to those of light foliage, 
such as the Mountain Ash, the Almond, and the 
Birch. Where a stray evergreen is planted it 
can have its sombreness and formality removed 
by having a Honeysuckle, a Clematis, or an 
Ayrshire Rose running up through it, or it 
can be gracefully festooned with Tropaxjlum 
speciosum or Passion-flower. 

In settling floral arrangements avoid, almost 
as poison, emphasizing the centre of the plot. 

This is a childish and uninventive mistake 
which always makes a garden look bad, and is 
especially pernicious in a small front plot. 
Wherever possible the entrance gate should not 
be opposite the door of the house. This gives a 
sweep to the principal walk, breaks the ground 
into unequal portions, and so suggests a 
picturesque and unsymmetrical arrangement. 

All beds should be of as informal a shape &i 
possible, and so arranged as to allow of enlarge 
ment without disarranging the effect of the 
whole. Planting must depend greatly on soil, 
climate, and position, as regards town oi 
country. Where everything is suitable a bed of 
Rhododendrons and other peat-loving shrubs, 
mixed with peat-loving Lilies, and Primroses, 
and Pansies, in the shady and half-shady nooks, 
makes an embellishment which requires but s 
minimum of attention. Roses should be con 
fined to handsome free-flowering bushes, and 
free-climber8, merely supported on rustic trellis 
work, so that they can grow as if scrambling in 
a hedge. The old summer-flowering, climbing 
Roses, the Evergreens, and Fortune’s Yellow, 
are suitable varieties. Open spaces between 
beds can be filled with well-kept turf, and the 
beds should have a low, rockery edging, hidden 
by trailing and cushion-forming plants. Such 
an edging, when the plants are judi 
selected and mostly evergreen, looks well at all 
seasons, and breaks, with its soft russets, 
greys, and greens, the harsh contrast 
between green turf and flowers of red shades 
in the beds. A front plot planted with 
deciduous shrubs is a grand place for a 
spring garden, as if care is taken to lay down 
a good bed of light soil and leaf mould in the 
first instance, and to collect and rot all fallen 
leaves, afterwards top-dressing the ground in 
the autumn of each year with the product of the 
leaves of the previous autumn, Wood Lilies, I 
Solomon’s Seal, various terrestial Orchids, 
Primulas, Scillas, Anemones, Columbines, Wood 
Violets, and some Lilies can be grown, and a 
whole delightful region added to the garden. 
An informal garden can always have little per¬ 
fecting touches added to it as it grows. If any 
part looks stiff and plain, plant a Clematis, or 
a Tropfeolum, or an Everlasting Pea, and let it 
trail at will over the shrubs, or over some 
inconspicuous support, and the formality is 
gone. Beyond mowing Grass and weeding walks 
and beds, such a front plot as above described 
requires no attention from one year’s end to 
another, and will always have some fresh beauty 
to show to passers by. 

Bedding plants can be used to add to the 
summer gaiety, but there must be no rows, 
figures, or striping ; neatness must be got by 
contrasting plant with plant, not by pinching 
or clipping. All beds should he level. AU 
puerilities, such as mounds, whether of earth, 
stones, or shells, basket beds, stone edgings, 
jardinettes, vases, and flow r er-stands, are wholly 
out of place in the garden of any person who 
makes the slightest pretence to taste and educa¬ 
tional training. We must trust for decorative 
effects wholly to the beauty of the plants them¬ 
selves ; they require no such accessories. 

For the embellishment of front plots bedding 
is wholly unsuitable. In seasons such as we 
have had lately, it is not worth looking at until 
after Midsummer-day, and the whole beauty of 
the garden, from February to Midsummer, and 
from .September to Christmas, is sacrificed for 
this meretricious display of a few weeks. For 
spring bedding, when carried out in the very 
best style, is a miserable thing compared with 
the true spring garden of established plants. 
All but its Spring Crocuses, Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and Forget-me-nots are mere half-starved scraps 


Creeping Phlox, Saxifrages, Scillas, I 
Corydalis, Genti&nella, and Heputieaf 
flowery tufts of Iris, Anemones, Us 
Pansies, PinkB, Polyanthus, Primulas, 
and Narcissi; and big bushes of C< 
Paeonies, Wallflowers, Pyrethrums, ai 
Poppies, not to mention less kno 
which embellish the true spring gard 
Good taste in gardening is making 
progress that a garden decorated wit 
Roses and bedding plants, such as v 
ten years ago, may now be said to L 
infallible a sign of vulgarity and w 
as scroll-work furniture, with 1 
buttoned upholstery, or a carpet < 
rated with caricatures of Roses 
Cabbages, mixed with scroll-work i 
brown, or with a copy of Landseer 
and Impudence ” worked in wools, 
who wishes to make so much as 
forward in garden decoration mui 
their backs on all bedding-out ai 
whether with hardy plants or othei 
one who can tolerate that Btyle of g 
vet to take a first lesson in what co 
beauty of flowers and plants. 1 
courts of the larger class of villi 
stately effect should be aimed 
wav to get that is to avoid dot 
beds, geometry, trimming, and * 
any repetition of plants at regu 
Plant in masses and sheets of the il 
and clumps of the taller ones, ' 
single Lily bulb, for instance, 
together, of the same sort, say a 
in one bed and a dozen Apricots 
another. Don’t plant a row ol 
mums, but a clump of, say, thr 
together, or an Elaine and a Mr; 
white, with a George Glenny for 
Christine for soft peachy-lilac. 1 
Delphiniums. Plant either clunv 
or clumps of contrasting sor 
middle bluo, and deep purple bln 
of Phloxes, plant either a group 
here, a group of salmons there, a 
scarlets, crimsons, or whites in a 
a group of well-contrasted col 
Let Gentianellas, Hepaticas, An 
Sedums, Saxifrages. Aubrietias, 
spread into sheets, and plant ni& 
Scillas, Tulips, Anemones, Pan 
Jonquils, Primulas, Gladioli, 
annuals. With anything like ta 
ment, coupled with proper at 
habits of the plants, ami prepan 
in the first instance, a good c 
Bear in mind always that wh 
slightest tendency to arrange pi 
repeat the same thing at regula 
are going w rong, and had bettc 
ing for an hour or two, and taki 
until you feel able to group youi 
again. 


NOTES ON GROWING LI 
VALLEY. 

Ever since I was a boy I hav 
believe that the only satisf&eto 
ing Lilies of the Valley in the 
plant them in a shady place, 
whether the crowns were to 1 
forced, or whether they wc 
flower at their own time, it' 
growing them in the shade 
necessary, in order to secure t 
that would give fine spikes < 
willing to grant that, in 
favourable situations, the prac 
but it does not necessarily 
applicable to all cases. 

Having to deal wdth this I 
quiredin rather large quantities 
situation unfavourable to an 
of the crowns (a most esse 
required for early forcing), 
they are prepared for forouq 
in a shady position, the resi 
means satisfactory. There 
scarcity of flowers, but the 
duced arc poor and weak, a i 
to our cold, ungenial soil ai 
Finding this to be the case, 
decided to prepare my sto 
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natal, for we always make it fairly rich 
y the application of well-rotted manure. In 
pder to keep up a supply of plants, we have to 
take a fresh plantation every year; and as it 
Iktt three years to secure tine, strong crowns. 
Hie amount of forethought is necessary to pre- 
ala break in the supply. We select a position 
■ our Lilies in the narrow borders of the 
ithen garden, which lies well to the sun. 
Hally we make new plantations in April, 
ias the young growth is peeping through the 
l; but we are not very particular in this 
tor. If work presses, wo plant as soon 
towards as nay be convenient, and I should 
khesitate to plant in June. If well watered 
k*r planting, and the border is kept shaded 
raweek, the plants Soon take hold of the new 
El, and are but very little the worse for the 

Respecting the advantages of growing Lilies of 
t Valley in a sunny position when required 
^forcing, little or no argument is necessary. 
^Kh those grown injhe shade of a wall or 
itaMog and those growil fully exposed there 

B i days’ difference in the starting 
in spring—that is to say, those 
have the benefit of the sun are 
er than those grown in the shade ; 
that much difference in the early 
ems clear that there must be a 
forwardness extending through 
garner, , those grown fully exposed are 
« in coming into flower than those in 
a There must, too, be an earlier matura- 
«f the growth, so that from the first stage 
• Ust there is a decided gain. Experience 
|» this to be the fact, for the foliage of 
thrown in the open garden dies away 
f three weeks earlier in autumn than 
i of plants cultivated quite in the shade ; 
0 one experienced in early forcing need 
ithet the earlier any plant gpes to rest in 
Koran, the better condition it will l>e in 
JNmg. It not only responds more readily 
. paalheat, but the flowers or fruits will 
tor, owing to their having had a longer 
■H * u ® e .\ i? proper to remark that we 
4 K q * ? boxe ’ 28 ^hes l°»g, d inches 
Z,1 lnches vide. To fill these boxes 
!■ gf we grow them thickly on 
Ptod; therefore we simply drain thn h,, 


planted where it is intended they are to flower. 
Our plants have been out for some weeks; at 
first cold nights sadly checked their growth, 
but since the weather has taken a favourable 
turn they are making good growth. Holly¬ 
hocks, being gross feeders, like a rich soil, and 
their full beauty cannot be ensured unless the 
ground has been deeply trenched and plenty of 
manure worked into it. When well grown they 
rank amongst the most stately of autumn¬ 
flowering plants, and certainly no good garden 
ought to be without them; but what is the 
fact? I have visited many good gardens and 
large gardens—gardens in which there was no 
lack of means to purchase all the plants that 
might be thought necessary for every purpose, 
but there w'ere no Hollyhocks. Fashion seems 
to have selected Sunflowers for the place once 
occupied by Hollyhocks. Sunflowers that used 
to nod their heavy heads in cottage gardens are 
now' sought after by people of high degree. 
Owing to the neglect into which Hollyhocks 
have thus fallen, there is now some difficulty 
in obtaining them, and when one does obtain 
them the chances are that we get 

Diseased plants. —Ours were supposed to be 
free from disease, but it could bp seen in a viru¬ 
lent form on them even in midwinter. It was 
useless to throw the plants away, for I did not 
know where to look for healthy ones. The plan I 
adopted, however, seems to have been so far 
successful, as now, when the plants are growing 
freely, they do not show any trace of fungus. 
Every leaf that had any upon it was pinched 
off and burned, and the plants were dipped in 
a strong solution of soapy water, into which a 
considerable quantity of flowers of sulphur was 
mixed. I carefully watched them every day for 
many, weeks ; during that timethe disease did not 
reappear on them, but the instant afungus spot 
was apparent on any of the leaves they were 
picked off and destroyed. In one or two cases 
the plants were almost defoliated. At intervals 
the remaining leaves were soaked in the soap 
and sulphur mixture. We shall be careful in 
future in introducing any fresh plants into our 
collection, and if the disease is fortunately 
stamped out, we are not likely to be troubled 
w ltli it again, as there are no Hollyhocks, clean 
or unclean anywhere near us. While the air 
remains cool there is not much danger from 

Red spider, but when hot, dry weather sets 
m this pest is likely to get’troublesome an d 
unless ,t ,s destroyed the leaves assume a 
brownish, rusty colour, which will prevent the 
development of well-formed flowers. This pest 

winds. This is a 


Gaillardia picta var. Aurora Borealis, showing 
habit of grow th. Detached flower about one- 
third natural size. 
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these cam© Wallflowers, from pure soft yellow 
to deep crimson, Polyanthuses, Oxlips, and 
more Pansies, blue, yellow, white, and purple, 
Which are now in full beauty, white Arabia, 
golden stock-flowered Wallflowers, and single 
and double Stocks. Besides the Pansies and 
Stocks, there are now in flower masses of Forget- 
me-nots, and many clumps of florists’ Tulips, 
fiery scarlet, deep crimson, pale rose, rose* 
striped fiery magenta, white and rose, white 
and purple, yellow and red, yellow and 
brown, and mahogany shaded with purple. 
To follow these are Sweet Williams, Colum¬ 
bines, white and Turk’s-cap Lilies, cluster 
Blush Roses, China Roses, Hybrid perpetual 
Roses, white and red Pinks, Anemone japonica, 
a well-grown stock of Dahlias, and a few' 
Chrysanthemums. In the autumn the 
Anemones will again take up the tale. 
Adding to the spring display are Kerry a 
japonica and Cyaonia japonica trained on 
walls. This border is round tw'o sides of a 
square of 30 feet filled with vegetables, and is 
but 3 feet wide. Another tiny border is gay 
with two great clumps of Tulips of shaded 
yellow, orange, salmon, and crimson, each 
clump having about thirty blooms on it. These 
are seen against the glossy foliage and expand¬ 
ing flowers of a big clump of dark crimson 
Proonies, and rise from among a spray of masses 
of Forget-me-nots mixed with a few tall spikes 
of Scifla campanulata and the massive clumps 
of Oxlip leaves. The border is edged with 
double Daisies, pale pink with a deep rose 
centre, with a few crimsons amongst them. 
Another border has Stocks, Rockets, Wall¬ 
flowers, Tulips, Marigolds, Star of Bethlehem, 
Daisies, Forget-me-nots, and Columbines—the 
tall flowers in sunshine telling against a north 
wall covered with Periwinkle in full bloom. The 
Pansies, Stocks, Wallflowers, and Tulip in these 
borders are poor things from a florist’s point 
of view, having been allowed to cross and 
come up from seed as they liked for many years; 
but just through that the colours are in such 
various and nearly related shades that a rich 
harmony results, there being twenty different 
contrasts, all blending together, where a 
bedding man would plant three or four. Now, 
dwellers on the London clay, in the suburbs of 
the great metropolis, north or south, give ear 
and never afterwards despair. There is a 
cottage garden in this district, on pure London 
clay of the very stiffest type, whose proprietor 
and cultivator is a woman past middle age, and 
which I shall describe for your benefit. The 
flower garden consists mainly of three small 
oblongs, about 6 feet by 12, separated by turf 
paths and a bed running the whole length of 
these three across their ends. In these small 
beds there are growing Pansies of many colours 
and large blooms, Polyanthuses, Crimson Thrift, 
Anemones, Double Poet’s Narcissus, just over, 
Tulips, Columbines, double and single in plenty, 
Brompton Stocks, very large, double, and in the 
very extreme of robust health, Double Meadow 
Saxifrage, Marigolds, Red Valerian, Star of 
Bethlehem, Lilies of several kiuds, not yet in 
bloom, Phloxes, and, to help the autumn show, 
'the good dame was busy planting out French 
Marigolds and Zinnia elegans. The notable 
thing in ;this garden is the number of plants 
growing in so smalla spaec—the beds are literally 
crammed — the robust health of everything 
evidenced by sturdy growth, strong leafage, and 
large flowers ; and last, the intense colour of 
the flowers. The Valerian was intense scarlet, 
like scarlet Lychnis; the crimson Stocks like 
crimson fire; the Pansies rich and velvety, 
the Wallflowers intense in colour, some almost 
black; while the white flowers, and many 


lady’s 


with study of the wants and ways of the plants, 
thorough cultivation, and plentiful supplies of 
manure, solid and liquid, is the whole secret of 
success. Once let the owners of small gardens 
give up admiration for excessive trimneas and 
mechanical neatness, and open their eyes to the 
true beauty which lies in the free and natural 
growth of flowering plants, and their gardens 
instead of being caricatures by the side of those 
of country cottages, where the plants are merely 
tended with loving care, and where nearly all 
the newer beauties of the floral world are un 
known, will become a never-ending pleasure, 
every day bringing forth fresh beauties from 


the first breath of sprixig, until winter again 
lays hold of the ground with his icy grip.—J. D. 

Hardy Primroses and Primulas.— Few 
plants are easier to manage than many of these 
if their few simple requirements are attended 
to. * If properly cultivated they require a mini¬ 
mum of attention, and give a large return in the 
way of beautiful flowers. They stand smoke 
l>ctter than many plants of more robust constitu¬ 
tion, and where they fail it is more often 
through improper cultivation than anything. 
The common Primrose is a good representative 
of a large class of the family, and a proper 
understanding of its growth and requirements 
will teach how to cultivate most of them. It is 
absolutely indifferent as to soil. Owing to the pe¬ 
culiar configuration of this district it is possible 
to pass in a four miles’ walk from chalk-down 
to chalk-down, across a double outcrop of the 
London clay and the gravel and sand beneath it, 
and over an intervening patch of Bagshot sands 
and peat. In all these soils the Primroses grow 
alike. The reason is that Primroses do not 
lepend on the soil except for moisture, but on 
the overlying layer of rotten leaves, leaf mould, 
and decaying vegetation. The round of growth 
of the Primrose is simple and easily understood. 

A few leaves are produced in the autumn, and 
then flowering begins. The winter only 
checks this, and the first burst of flowers 
comes as early as the weather will permit, 
accompanied and followed by the growth 
of fresh leaves. While the last of these are 
being produced other and taller vegetation 
springs up, the trees and hedges put on their 
leaves, and the Primroses are kept cool, shaded, 
and rather dry during the whole summer. In 
the autumn their leaves have in great part 
withered, and fresh strong roots push from the 
crown where the old leaves have fallen off. 
When the summer vegetation falls down, and 
the trees drop their leaves, the Primroses see the 
light and sunshine again, and their fresh roots 
push strongly into the fresh layer of rotting 
vegetation. Flower buds have been growing 
all through the summer, and these immediately 
begin to push. To grow Primroses well we 
must arrange similar conditions for them in our 
gardens. The subsoil matters little, provided 
there is no stagnant moisture in it, but tne plants 
should have 9 inches of easily-penetrated stufl 
rich in decayed vegetation and its products to 
root in, they must nave light and air and 
peep of sunshine in the cool half of the year- 
coolness, shade, and shelter from excessive 
moisture in summer. A top-dressing of half- 
an-inch of leaf-mould in spring, and an inch or 
more of the same in the autumn, is all the food 
they require. Shelter from the summer sun 
they must have, so that they should be placed 
on the north side of a plantation of deciduous 
trees ; or, if that is not available, a screen 
of some kind should be devised for them, 
such as bushes of annual climbers trained 
up stakes and poles or over a low 
fence or a hedge or plantation of bush 
Roses. Primroses are dormant during the 
heat of summer, and can then be divided and 
transplanted with impunity, provided the 
weather has been dry for some time previously. 
Unless sheltered from rain, a little wet, cloudy 
weather sets them pushing fresh roots, when it 
is best not to move them. It is a great mistake 
to keep Primroses growing all the summer by 
watering them, instead of allowing the leaves 
to wither and the plants to become dormant. 
The crown of a Primrose is like the summer 
shoots of Roses and fruit trees, and requires to 
be thoroughly ripened to flower at its best. 
The cultivated varieties of the common Prim¬ 
rose can easily be kept up by division with the 
above cultivation, and the old plants do not become 
decrepit as they do in ordinary borders. Poly¬ 
anthuses have the same nature as the Cowslip 
and Oxlip, and are not so dependent upon leaf- 
mould ; but they like a soil rich in vegetable 
matter—such as that from rotted turf, cut from 


tion to their varying requireu 
moisture and shade, ana feeding tin 
leaf-mould or peat—J. D. 

Wallflowers all the year 
have no reason to be proud of my 
as they are simply weeds on this so 
so freely ; but as I have them Hon 
year round, whereas in some place 
would naturally do as well if treat 
mine, they grow into mere sticks nn 
blooms, I will give a few hints, 
to sow—they sow themselves. 11 
till a few inches high, then plan 
season in good soil, giving plei 
cutting short both root and top. ' 
young sticks I have other tlow< 
The Wallflowers will make theii 
pretty foliage for other plants, whi 
ally be removed, and they will 
months be good flowering plants, 
into flower, leading flower shoe 
gathered at once to oloom in wafi 
side-blooms will be increased. II 
allowed to seed, the plant will ft 
thing. When this principal Hoi 
over, if I want the bed I take u 
cut them back almost to the si 
them in some shrubbery bordc 
remain till they die, making b< 
for three or four years, and k 
seedlings, as I allow them to seec 
I wish these plants to flower i 
autumn, and show well, I eitl 
where they are, cutting back 
cutting out the whole head 
nipping back through the sumn 
bushes round, or I lift them to a 
give plenty of air and water 
Root-pruning is useful with V 
round-rooted plant will be a 
plant than a tap-rooted one, and 
with Wallflowers is to have 
shrubby plants w r ell covered wi 
sharp pruning 1 have still beaut 
have been in the same place at 1 
years, and there is no season wh 
Last autumn I made a new boi 
wanted 500 Wallflowers. I 
them from self-sown seedlings 
bushes. Fierce winds are the 
really interfere with them, j 
any drought, any heat, any i 
marvellous how rarely one a 
proper use of, supplying as tfc 
flowers all the year round, and 
bloom in the depth of winter.- 
Solomon’s Seal and co 
Fem. —I never saw Solomoi 
more at-home look than grow T 
colonies under the shelter * 
Bracken. The Solomon’s Seal 
the Bracken has pushed up aroi 
it the clear, bright green 
developing, and, therefore, wr 
sheltering do not in any way m 
graceful growth and prettj 
.Solomon’s Seal. _ This is 01 
pleasing combinations I ever si 
these two plants being a most 
just what one might lniagi 
naturally. I have seen Lil) « 
Bracken growing together, ana 
combination, but the Solomon 
as it is of bolder and more 
I advise your readers to try tn 
some quiet shady corner when 
not be likely to encroach on ol 

Rosemary-leaved Sun 

themum roamartairouu. 
little shrub is quite different 
the cultivated Sun R ° se ®\. 
prostrate growth, and its 
name implies, bears a 8trong . 
of the Rosemary. Ever) tw 
narrow foliage, and this at tm 
mixed with numerous white 
as a sixpenny-piece. - a 
covered with flowers has 
ticularly if in a prominent poi 
garden—its proper place. 


an old pasture, Similar treatment suits the 
Auricula as a border flower ; it requires a good 
top-dressing every year. Primula Siebolcfii is 
perhaps the easiest of the Primula family to 
grow, and perfectly hardy. It is later than the 
common Primrose, and should be shaded in 
summer by annuals. Primula rosea and Primula 
denticulata and capitata do well with the same 
treatment as the common Primrose. Other 

kinds are more difficult to manage ; but all can I ftriedlhe above for seven 
be mastered m light soil or on rockery by atten- 1 - - * - 


Caterpillars oni GooseWj 
found the following "accessfuJm , 
caterpillars on Gooseberry \j 
or the beginning of Marcn 
the bushes with tdr-sWirf a aji| 
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THE DOMING’ WEEK’S WORK. stances, too, insects are more likely to escape There is no plant less able than Asters to bear 

— — observation than in more open quarters, and the effect of aphides, whose presence is easily 

Glasshouses. therefore. must be looked alter more closely, detected by the leaves curling up. A good wash* 

' r _. r mannre water to gross- feeding 1° addition to supplying pot plants with ing with Tobacco water is the beet remedy, and 
i . j * m gnccimena planted out in 8u ® clenfc water at the roots, it is also requisite, this should be applied as soon as the insects are 
ft*’ lav a Suot Vhooteand Wllile ftctive S r0wth is Progressing, to keep the detected, or the plants will surely be spoilt. The 
(orders remove floors of the pits or frames on which they stand tall-growing kinds, if at all in an exposed situa- 

: wckers. Fuchsias t q « well and regularly moistened, for if this be not tion, will require a small stick andtte to each 

attended to, the atmosphere during hot, sunny plant. ^ 

■ • «dcod«o»»olunbera to intertmne w,th weather s0 dr £ that healt g y gr ’ owth £ F Shrubbery, 

everereen ones. Keep up a succession or ± e .. J J ° ~ 4 * 

HvWas, zonal, show, and sweet-scented 0ut of the 9 ueetlon - . Continue to train and prune climbers as trail- 

Pelirraniuma, Fuchsias, Coleuses, Lobelias, Flower Garden mg plants. Ivies, Honeysuckles, and similar 

> Salvias, Cockscombs, Balsams, Sehizanthuses, - ... rapid-growing kinds need keeping closely cut in 

ud similar plants, and transfer to frames or . By i “ U ^ plantmg of the beds will when not required to extend, or the outer 

tiie greenhouse such plants as have done flower- ft v f e bcen ^omphshed, and the next impor- growth soon kills all the leaves underneath, and 
ffiepamnniK sutu piau» u*v 0 uuue uvwux tant opera t 10 n. that of pegging down such if nnirtad A.\~i _ 


plaate my now be set out-of-doora on a bed of ^Ivy-leaved Geraniums will fol ow. Look shrubs, as sobn as they go out of bloom, should 
uhes. Old plants of Agapanthus umbellatus *** ft '’ 6 dead and deca y in « flowers removed, and 

Sweplentv of wS wid a sunny nosi- ^ the / are ? e } 1 sta ^ ed ¥® r ® the T rece r lv ® when necessary the plants should be cut back. 
STc.tXd^oodedXronica.th.tKve U t^nuftoe Whenever division*! line, are formed by uman. 

done blomiDg, 10 as to encourage fresh growth. them y Give 3 sun ShTTlSS 'V3FS t .I?2. 


flash oi iulosanthes should now have some X.oT'^ they should aU» now be cut. Few plants are 

isieUace in the way of stimulants, as should Utu , w fce imm ediately after planting, better suited for forming low ornamental hedges 

ata S fom™?l“rflo^rhud 3 ; ^ «» Privet but being of free growth, it re- 

«d some other soft-wooded plants. Erythrinas ?° %erm 8 “ le poimd. Next to well-arranged quires to be clipped several times during the 
>^ S Sr g ZninCSol a^d S bed s may be placed well-kept tori, walk*, and season. The common Yew is also an excellent 
LTmr the glLsTthey Senuim ptoty of W ^ t ‘w ™ 8 hedge plant, but is of slow growth. There are, 

Enter, and their main branchee should have drought tlmt portion at least which forms however, several other hardy coniferous trees to 
faeMorts of aome kind to keep them in proper f*. forthe flower beds should be well which this objection does not apply, such as 

s!L. P P ^ d °° ded f ke °p ‘he Grass m a growing state. Cupressus Lawsoniana, Thuja Lofiii, Thujopsis 

fLsriiss tower, cut back after flowering XSe? answXst ’ ^ealis, &o. all of which are well suitidYor 

K aov be making good wood; they must, Hfroaceous plants —These heinv nnw in °! 71a “ enta ? hedges or screens. Where such 

(fore, b« kept moist and warm for some Herbaceous plants. I hese bemg now m already exist the present is the moat suitable 

«w yet Persian Cyclamens should be kept t ft e for cutting or rather clipping them; but 

I cool and shady frames, or against north p d ft,T, ft in a T u ips ; ^en such hedges or screens consist of laige- 

■fo; they should receive a little water during fft Crocuses as mfcerfere with them, and spread leaved plants, such as the common or Portugal 

ke summer months; C. Coum and siS them out to dry without removing any of the Laurel, it is then advisable to pnine witfX 

bdsshould be kept moderately dry, but not heads’ fFritnUrkftftd of Snak ? 8 ' knife in order to avoid, as muchLs possible, the 

»nrach so, Aaleas that have done blooming, ftft" fftf IT’ earl y * fl ° werl °8 mutilation of the leaves. The present is a suit 

?$•$ >ve had their seed-pods picked J a l£ lan ft f th p 1**™? 8 Up P °1 apply al >le time to attend to the cutting or trimmin* 

^«.“dr='^a 

sfei«5SS«.5s?L5 £?•' 

ww the form it is desired them. Everlasting Peas wintered m pots mav in t.hA fnm, nf _* Sc., trained 


•* practised free v until the nlantu W« water snouia now ana then be given Portugal ff, Q r," I- 

?" foras ‘-« JW 3 - ^^M 

“u d o J^pprh a bit d of 

,T ; t “«»i'lgneru?hZre setWac the , «“ onM - »» d beauty of Toth English tmUedLlLfa' 8 ^ f “*'.§ iate )-generaUjI 
1 than old plants, which as apnni^iiur and ^ anc y 8ort » will be greatly prolonged if be form of pyramids, upon which 

NN, are thin and scraggy showing t ^ le J r are g Town iu a moist and partially shaded strin«d etl . m ^ 8 grafted the gold and silver* 
4 »f th. Old wood ; whereas’awefl 1 -crown Train Clematises in such a wTv „ lw^3‘ e ‘ leS ° f the “ m . mon Ye ". » union 

•*d»o™cor!*A P ” f ! I8ely famished with J( lI! ''J’k best. Double Rockets which trainedspecimens^o? th^fi 18 “ do 11190 
ZXZrir* “ d healthy have bloomed should have tlieir shoots layered, (A ^r Ne^mdlf l ■ ®“-W»g«d Maple 

i^tta Pe , tu ” la ?. and Zonal PebJ “ operation wh‘ch will soon induce the produc- dedduons 8 ^.^!,^wanegatum), which, although 
“ ded *° flower through ‘‘™ of shoots in abundance, and these, when they .umwmontt ^ nevertheless, during the 
b ad bekM mThf ‘ U - re, l uisit<! atteT- ^ ™ a le ^ th °, f 2 inches or 3 inches, assented ^ rtth «»h 3r P T“! g co “t™at when 

(“twhSiS “ b'fennng condition so PvTti!^,^, ,°f . a , nd ™ ado into euttings. la ted with sombre or datk-foliaged plants, 
from tiuXw„^°JPb er > c heat and S!™‘ k r u . m!lforIate bloommg, if cut down aid Fruit 

‘t'djfe. “‘? e for wa rd there ure com- a,lo . wed t° grow afresh, will come into bloom Vm. r. ... * TU ‘ t ' 

pUy k eenhouse plants to maintain a d "" ng . ,‘ he la “®,t summer months. Hardy of GraS^fi P™ t,mea11 U te keeping kinds 

C put in M . ar e grown 
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ceding occupants leave a colony of insects 
behind, the frames and lights should be 
well cleansed with boiling water, and in 
order to give the plants a start, a trench 
may be taken out along the centre of the old 
bed, and filled in with fermenting leaves or 
stable manure, which should be made very 
firm before the soil is introduced. A good 
external lining along the front will also assist 
the plants through the early stages of growth. 
Early crops now swelling or ripening off 
will well repay steady attention to linings and 
covering up with mats at night. Reduce the 
supply of water and atmospheric moisture when 
the fruit begins to change colour. Ventilate 
more freely on bright days, and ensure flavour 
by full exposure to sun and air. The cultivation 
of Melons in houses after this time is a very 
simple matter, the main points being a bottom- 
heat of 85° to 90°, plenty of air on tine days, to 
secure dark green, sturdy foliage, an abundance 
of water to the roots, and good syringing to 
keep them free from insects. 

Strawberries. —No time should be lost in 
keeping Strawberries off the soil by a thin 
layer of straw ; this we never require to do, 
our practice being to give a thick mulching of 
fresh stable litter early in May, and this by the 
time the fruit needs protection is washed clean 
by the rains. All varieties have grown so 
vigorously that small twigs to support the 
dusters of fruit will be almost a necessity, and 
certainly of immense service against ravages of 
slugs, which are numerous. 

Old Strawberry beds that have become ex¬ 
hausted should be dug over as soon as the fruit 
is gathered. The best method is to cut them 
off with the spade just below the collar and 
bury them as the work goes on, opening a 
trench for the purpose sufficiently wide at the 
commencement. The old tops thus dug under 
will benefit the ground, especially if it be of a 
heavy character. There is no better crop to 
follow Strawberries when dug ud at this time 
of the year than Turnips, which should be 
sown as soon as rain falls after the ground is pre¬ 
pared. 

Pears and Plums on walla now need to have 
all the breastwood cut back to within two, or at 
most three, joints of the old wood ; but previ¬ 
ously select all new growths that are to be laid 
in as permanent branches, and tie, nail, or fasten 
them back temporarily with small sticks ; then 
remove all the strongest-growing shoots from 
every part of the tree, and complete the opera¬ 
tion at an interval of a week, thus avoiding the 
check that must necessarily ensue were all cut 
off at once. Finish thinning out any clusters of 
fruit requiring it, and let all walltreeB be washed 
with clear water to dislodge the fallen blossoms 
and cobwebs. 

Outdoor Vines and Figs.— Disbud, stop, 
and train in new growth on Vines in the open 
air where such is required, as in the case of in¬ 
door Vines ; young canes produce the finest 
fruit, and provision should be made for the re¬ 
newal of the old ones, by occasionally training 
in new shoots to take their place at the winter 
pruning. Figs will require all the aid that can be 
afforded in order to enable the fruit to mature, 
such as exposure to full light and sunshine, by 
tying aside the leaves, and stopping all growths 
at the third or fourth joint, except those that 
are required to cover the wall. Such constant 
stopping not only represses growth and induces 
fruitfulness, but aids materially the swelling of 
the fruit. 

Vegetables. 

A most important operation in this depart 
meat is the application of good mulching to 
advancing crops of Peas, Beans, Lettuce, and 
all the Brassica tribe. Where manure cannot be 
obtained short Grass from the lawns, applied 
after a heavy watering, will keep the ground 
cool and prevent the escape of moisture. The 
planting of successional crop9 of Cauliflowers, in 
trenches as prepared for Celery, claims special 
attention ; a moderate quantity put out at short 
intervals is the best way to secure a steady 
supply of heads at a time when ordinary treat¬ 
ment ends in failure. Some time ago was pointed 
out the importance of pricking out all the 
Brassica tribe when large enough to handle. 
Where this system is followed removal to the 
open quarters may take place at any time, 
irrespective of drought, provided the plants 
receive a thorough soaking to settle down the 
soil about tho roots after planting. Peas may 


be sown in prepared trenches every ten days’ 
or as often as the last planting breaks the 
ground. Follow up the planting of Celery as tho 
plants become ready. Choose dull or showery 
days for this work, and water at once to pre¬ 
vent flagging. Many people have given up the 
deep trench system and have gone to the other 
extreme ; but to grow good crisp heads in dry 
seasons it should be sufficiently low for the 
plants to receive a copious flooding over tho 
surface. Next to good crisp vegetables, plenty 
of tender Lettuce and other salading form im¬ 
portant factors in successful kitchen garden I 
management. A steady supply being the object, 
a good strain of Cos Lettuce should be sown 
thinly in shallow trenches, prepared as for 
Cauliflowers, every ten days. Treated in this 
way they can be thinned and complete their 
growth ■without receiving a check. Thin out 
growing crops of all kinds, and keep the hoe 
constantly at work to prevent the appearance 
of weeds. 

Asparagus. —The cutting of Asparagus must 
soon be stopped, and the beds W’ill be much 
benefited by a good soaking of manure water ; 
this, being a marine plant, enjoys salt, which, if 
it^be added to the liquid at the rate of 2 ounces 
to a gallon, will materially assist Asparagus 
beds, especially such as have been long in bear¬ 
ing. Keep the beds quite free from w’eeds, 
which it is necessary in this case to remove by 
hand, as the use of the hoe would interfere 
with the plants. Beds that have been much 
cut should at the present time be encouraged by 
every means to make good growth, for on this 
depends their ability to keep up in years to 
come their producing powers, both as regards 
quantity and quality, in a satisfactory state. 
Asparagus often gets worn out much sooner 
than it otherwise would through suffering 
neglect after cutting has ceased. 

Carrots and Turnips. —Advancing crops of 
Carrots should be again looked over to see that 
they are not left too thick, especially the main 
sowing. Turnips also w'ili require attention in 
this respect; there are few crops suffer so much 
as this if allowed to stand too close together, 
as when in this state they run to leaf, forming 
bulbs that are not only small, but very poor in 
quality. 

Cabbages. —In sowing Cabbage seed for the 
early spring supply, a difference of ten days 
has an important influence upon the time 
W'hen the crop will be ready, and also affects 
the varieties grown. In the northern parts of 
the kingdom, where hardy sorts, such as the 
Enfield Market, stand the winter best, the 
seeds of these should l>e sown as soon as the 
20th of the present month is passed ; delay 
beyond this will cause the crop to be fit for use 
later in the spring. If sown sooner many of 
the plants will run to seed instead of hearting at 
the proper time. Where early varieties, such 
as the York, are grown, they must not be sown 
until eight or ten days later, or the plants will 
bolt. In the southern parts of the kingdom 
Cabbages should be sown a week or even a fort¬ 
night later than the above dates, the later 
kinds being put in first and the earliest last. 
Where these directions are followed the disap¬ 
pointment of seeding instead of hearting wSl 
not be experienced. Select an open situa¬ 
tion where the plants, from the time they are 
up, will get plenty of light and air, for the 
drawn and weakly plants sown near trees or 
high walls are not calculated to stand a severe 
winter. Some Colewort seed should now be 
sown ; these wall be useful for planting thickly 
late in the season after other crops are cleared 
off. In respect to this vegetable it is necessary 
that amateurs should make sure that they get 
the seed true, and not some small kind of Cab¬ 
bage which is sometimes substituted for it, as 
the Colewort will turn in its leaves and make 
useful heads when planted later than any 
variety of Cabbage ; it also may be planted 
under fruit trees where these are not grown 
too close. Of course they will not produce 
anything like the crop they will in an open 
situation ; nevertheless, what they do yield is 
so much gain, and they help to keep down 
weeds. Autumn-planted Cabbages that have 
been cut and the stools left to produce a crop 
of Sprouts should, where the land is at all poor 
or of a light nature, have a good soaking with 
manure w’ater, by which, in addition to thin¬ 
ning out the shoots to some two or three to 
cu , they W’ill make small compact heads, 


that will come in very useful t| 
autumn. 

Celery.— Where the seeds of 
sown early, and the plants prepar 
view to obtaining an early Bupply, th 
be growing fast Where the grout 
enriched there will not have been an 
for watering; but where there 1 
deficiency of manure weekly app 
manure will be required. Should 
come at all affected with greenfly, 1 
is very subject if grown near anythii 
is troubled with the insect, its pres 
indicated by the leaves curling up 
healthy, stunted appearance of the 
soon as any aphides are found give a 
ing wdth soapy w'ater from the 
applying it W'ith the syringe. To b 
must reach every part of the p 

? 'round, for, even upon such port 
eaves as harbour no living insect 
than likely that there are eggs 
quickly come to life. Should they 
by oue dressing give a second w 
days. 

Cucumbers.— By this time tl 
houses devoted to the culture of 
autumn Cucumbers will have be* 
with plants in various stages of gro 
in bearing will require dressing i 
week to prevent the young growth* 
from becoming crowded, and as a n 
quence unable to withstand full ex| 
sun. Apply the syringe early on t 
and again after the house is closed 
noon, after which the temperatu! 
heat alone should run up to 8d I 
degrees. If the lights are movei 
sional syringing or watering with 
from the exterior will cleanse an 
plants, as few subjects are more 
cleauliness than Cucumbers. Ail 
has been kept quite close for three 
a little night air W’ili add to th 
vigour of tne plants whenever it e; 
without having resort to the appli 
fire-heat for the maintenance of a 
perature of 70 degrees. Newly-pl 
frames from which bedding plants 
been removed are often infests 
which iB speedily destroyed by fu 
Tobacco piper. Light smokings 
two or tnree days are beat, the 
made to pass through a layer of 
prevent scorching. The usual aft 
ing, damping, and early closii 
omitted on these occasions, but tl 
should be w’ell syringed and ligh 
following morning. Cap-glasst 
Cucumbers may be tilted on the s< 
are well tilled with young grow 
the latter show a tendency to es 
finement they may be raised on 
preparatory to their entire rt 
plenty of water to the roots wli 
established, and expose the foli 
vigorating influence of warm raiu 


BOMAREAS. 
During the past few years sev 
species of Bomarea have been ini 
gardens. The engraving in ou 
represents one of the most bea 
plants, for the introduction of w 
debted to Messrs. Shuttlewort 
who have succeeded in importinj 
this and other handsome specie* 
B. conferta is distinguished by 
and distinctness of its colour, 
carmine crimson, and also by its 
umbellate inflorescence. B° tn 
Gardens at Kew and in the nurse 
mentioned firm fine flowers ha\e 
and it is expected that much ni 
hitherto will be borne by estab* 
rous plants. A short descripti 
now in cultivation may be ac 
readers of Gardening. 

B. Carderi is the largest flow 
troduced kinds. It is one o 
greenhouse or conservatory c 
growing freely under ordinary 
yielding every year imrnens 
and brown Lapagena-shap 
are at least two varieties ot 
the poorer of which is most lik 
a name once borne by the r 
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flowers have been produced by this plant, 
which measured almost 3 feet in diameter. The 
i »W ■ ' are very nseful for cuttin o» as indeed are 
* P 8 * fne of all the Bomareas, lusting for at least a 
LmJc when kept in water. 

B. jteOTBTA has already been described. It 
U 0 ™ vef y rapidly, some of the shoots on the 
m ^ plant measuring from 15 feet to 20 feet. 

foliage is dark green, closely set along the 
, and retaining its fresh colour for tho 
year, which renders it of excellent 
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Bomarea conferta.—A greenhouse climber. 

^ first introduced by the late Mr. Wilson 
I Saund ®rs. in whose collection it flowered, and 
[ was named by Mr. Baker. It is a very free 
flowering kind, and forms one of the most 
attractive among the species grown in the 
succulent house at Kew. The flowers are yellow 
with dark brown spots. The bright coral-red 
berries of this species are rather ornamental, 
the capsule opening and curling back so as to 
dl ®P*about twenty berries or seeds in each, 
tj C r’i?g. 0n P^ ant f° r some weeks. 

4.1 ’ Caldasiana, B. multiflora, and B. edulis are 
other better-known kinds which, although 


orange-yellow in colour, and borne in large 
pendulous umbels. 

B. WlLUAMSi is the last described of Mr. 
Shuttleworth’s introductions, and is said to 
be a very handsome species. It has large com¬ 
pound umbels of rose-coloured flowers, and is 
said to come near the finest of all the Bomareas, 

B. formosissima, which is not known to be in 
cultivation. 

Bomareas are closely allied to Alstroemerias, 
with which they have been included by some 
botanists. They are, however, easily distin¬ 
guished from each other, Bomareas being true gg 
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twiners and bearing their flowers in pendulous J 
umbels, whilst Alstrcemerias are erect growing, 
and bear their flowers in erect umbels. 

. Culture. —Bomareas are not new to cultiva¬ 
tion, for although until recently almost unknown, 
yet they were once strongly represented in 
British gardens, Dean Herbert, in his book on 
“ Amaryllidaeea;,” enumerating a considerable 
number of cultivated species. I have also been 
told that Messrs. Veitch introduced a number 
of species of Bomarea into their Exeter Nursery 
some years ago, but owing to their failing to 
sell or attract notice, they were stuck into some 
out-of-the-wayplace out-of-doors, were neglected, 
and so lost. There are instances on record of 
some of the Bomareas having withstood our 
winters. Dean Herbert, I believe, grew several 
of them in the open air, and recently we heard 
that in Devon B. multiflora has stood the winter 
for three years and flowered freely every year. 
Careful experiment and a gradual reduction of 
temperature may yet reveal the hardiness of at 
least some of these newer kinds. All the 
Bomareas are found at a very high elevation on 
the Peruvian Andes in exposed and cold situa¬ 
tions. The most likely cause of failure will be 
the wetness of our winters, yet this may to 
some extent be prevented by sheltering with a 
handlight or planting on a high well-drained 
position.—B. 


ROSES. 

ROSES AND THEIR ENEMIES. 

The Rose has so many enemies that it is hard 
to say which does it the most harm, but I 
think wo are safe in concluding that tho two 
principal ones are the aphis, and the “ worm i’ 
th’ bud,” the latter being (I gather in translating 
from Lacharme’s interesting book, “ Le Rosier”) 
tho larva? of the hymenopterous Selandria 
excavator and of the saw--fly (Hylotoma rosie). 
On my Rose trees this spring I noticed two dis¬ 
tinct kinds of grub at the points of shoots on 
the standard Briar working vigorously at the 
newly-inserted buds as well as on those Briar 
buds which were left to draw up the sap, but 
on my dwarfs they are strangely conspicuous 
by their absence, hence, I presume, I am 
honoured by the presence of both the species 
named; on the other hand, the dwarf Roses 
seem, as if by mutual understanding, to be the 
peculiar prey of the aphis. For this cater¬ 
pillar there seems to be no effectual remedy 
beyond a vigilant use of the watchmaker’s 
lens, and a small pen knife wherewith to open the 
tender, almost brittle, young leaves in search of 
it, of course instantly crushing the marauder in 
case of a successful find. Where it is too late 
and the mischief done, we may derive some 
consolation from the fact that the young bud 
tends out in most cases two shoots in place of 
the one eaten, though the blooming of the Rose 
is delayed a month. 

It is almost impossible to find the young of 
the saw-fly earlier than when operating, for the 
female deposits her eggs in a longitudinal 
incision made in the bark of the Rose tree by 
its saw, the minute head only of the larva 
afterwards being visible. By a wise foresight 
the fly, after laying the eggs in parallel grooves, 
gives a cross-cut above them and at right 
angles (similar to the cross-cut in budding), so 
as to arrest the downward flow of the sap 
which would otherwise heal up the wounds, 
and at the same time effectually entomb the 
young grubs or eggs. This cross-cut also causes 
the shoot to bend slightly, by which the 
presence of the enemy may frequently be 
detected. It is very admirable, but annoying 
also, to note the wisdom of the saw-fly in 
depositing its eggs near the summits or ends of 
the young juicy branches, so that a suitable 
repast may be at hand for the sustenance of its 

PI I may remark that where the “worm i’ th’ 
bud” is plentiful it will be better for more 
attention to be given to the cultivation of Roses 
on the Manetti or on own roots, my experience 
being that the standard Briar is their home and 
happy hunting ground. For the prolific 
viviparous aphis with its one sexual acquaint¬ 
ance sufficient for the birth of six succeeding 
generations, no one word of good can be said. 
Born alive at the rate of seventy per day from 
one mother, it instantly digs its beak into the 
soft skin of the young shoot or leaf and feeding 


on the juices of the plant, itself in turn giving 
birth, as Canon Hole says, “without love, 
courtship, or matrimony,” to the next genera¬ 
tion. We mnst, however, in our wholesale 
crusade against the aphis remember that we 
have many allies, sparing them when examining 
our trees, for they are even more intent than we< 
upon the destruction of the pest; in fact, were 
it not for its wonderful fecundity it would 
soon succumb to the survival of the fittest. 
Although dealing with insects, it would 
be unfair not to mention the number of 
small birds which we Bhould entice to our Rose 
beds by a few bread-crumbs, so that whilst there 
they would no doubt catch sight of the aphis, 
and work their way up the branches, consuming 
thousands. Ants also should lie encouraged in 
the open garden instead of destroyed, for they 
are so fond of the sweet excrement from the 
aphis that they will seek them out and suck 
them to death. Next amongst our friends 
comes a very small ichneumon fly (Ophion 
lutea), which alights on the body of this aphis 
and deposits an egg in it; the wounded victim 
then separates from its companions, changes 
from green to rose colour, then to bronze, finally 
drying up in favour of the larva* within it. 
The larvse of the fly (Syrphus pyrastri) has a 
most curious and interesting method of helping 
us. The female lays its eggs, eighteen to twenty 
in number, from early April to September, on 
Rose leaves laden with aphides ; about a fort¬ 
night later the young larva appears, being pro¬ 
vided with a spear or dart in its head. It has 
the power of standing on its hinder-quarters, 
so to speak. Seeking in all directions for the 
aphis, and finding one, the Bpear is instantly 

S rotruded into the body of the victim and with- 
rawn with it impaled, from which the contents 
are sucked. This is done so rapidly that one 
has been seen to catch and consume six aphides 
in seven minutes. A keen watch in spring time 
with plenty of syringing (washing off the early 
female aphis, mother of the summer crop of many 
generations) is, so far as we are concerned, the 
most we can do. Thev rarely have strength to 
resume operations so far away, whilst should 
any of our little friends the ants or flies go with 
the rest they are no worse for the drenching. In 
various works we are told to suspect all insect 
life, yet as suspicion does not necessarily mean 
condemnation, I suggest to Rose growers that 
every insect and grub on Rose Trees should be 
spared with the exception of the aphis and the 
self-evident grub frequenting any shoot points. 

R. A. H. G. 


NOTES ON ROCK ROSES. 
Attention has been called of late in more than 
one gardening journal to the great beauty of a 
group of plants—the Rock Roses—not so often 
found in our gardens as they ought to be, and 
as they formerly used to be. A question asked 
lately as to the different species at present in 
cultivation opens the way to this very interest¬ 
ing subject, and it is one which should not be 
allowed to drop unnoticed. The Cistus tribe is 
widely distributed, from England and France 
throughout Southern Europe and Northern 
Africa. Several fine species come from Teneriffe, I 
and a few are indigenous from the Northern 
States of America ana Canada, and two or three 
to Mexico. They may therefore be expected to 
possess different degrees of hardiness. It is 
safer, however, to reckon most of the species as 
being rather tender and unable to stand the 
rigours of a severe English winter. The tribe 
includes some of the most beautiful of hardy 
perennials as well os a multitude of others still 
more beautiful, perhaps, than the perfectly 
hardy sorts, which require slight protection in 
winter, and must therefore be classed as 
half-hardy. There are also a few annual 
species ; but as none of them are remarkable 
they may be passed over as far as the garden 
sorts are concerned. Fifty years ago more than 
thirty species of Ustus proper, and some seventy 
of the closely-allied Hefianthemum, were to be 
found in English gardens and nurseries. Manv 
°i ‘efi 1 ? a ™.«nd probably many more 
should be, referred to hybrid or garden origin ; 
but were it not for Sweet’s “ Monoeranhon 
the Cistmeee, we should know but little of 
this interesting family of plants from living 
specimens now to be obtained. In old gardens 8 
however, and here and there in some 8 of the 
bed nurseries, a few of the rarer species and 


varieties may be met with, and it is to be 
hoped that they may again be brought into 
notice and cultivation. Rock ltoses are especially 
valuable from two different points of view. 
Many of them are particularly well adapted far 
cultivating on dry sunny banks and rocky 
places out-of-doors where little else will grow'; 
while many other fine species lend themselves 
to what may be termed hardy indoor culture, 
requiring only the protection of glass and 
exemption from severe frost to give a grand 
return of flowers during the early summer, 
invaluable to those who have unheated airy 
greenhouses. 

The Cistinea? of our gardens divide them¬ 
selves into two distinct groups—Cistus proper, 
or Rock Roses, and Helianthemum, or Sun 
Roses, Rock Roses, as a rule, are of upright, 
shrubby growth, forming, in many cases, com¬ 
pact, rounded bushes; while Sun Hoses am 
mostly procumbent and spreading. Hock Roses 
differ, moreover, from Sun Roses, not only in 
habit, but also in their larger flowers, which 
are often from 2 to 3 inches across, and 
in their colour, which runs through variom 
shades of deep purplish red, rose, ana pale pul 
to pure white—tints not to be found in the 
allied species. Sun Roses, as a rule, have much 
smaller flowers, which are mostly of different 
shades of yellow, with some exceptions ni 
copper colour, toning down through alma 
pink to White. One or two of tne Heliaft 
themums come very close to Cistus—*.<?., jk 
beautiful yellow-flowered H. formosum, whi$ 
is frequently taken for a true Cistus falj 
having its characteristic upright habit and lv| 
flowers. 

Some ten or twelve species are tolerably W 
quent in gardens, most of which I have grow 
myself or am well acquainted with, in oOi 
localities more favourable to their devduf 
ment than my own. According to such a 
perience as I have had, the different species o 
Rock Roses are more tender than Sun Roses 
but the more nearly these approach in habit to 
the true Cistus, the more likely they we * 
partake of the same constitution. Almost «l 
of them are easily raised from cuttings, *■ 
from seed, when seed is obtainable, the 4« 
culty being to get it true to name. A batehr 
cuttings put in each spring, and given a™ 
protection in a cold frame or window at 
the winter, will amply provide against 1 ( 
during severe seasons. Young plants are, on 
whole, more desirable than old ones, unless" 
are carefully sheltered and cut in judicial 
after blooming, as the majority of special 
apt to lose much of their beauty, and to be* 
bare and scrubby beneath, if negli 
Localities by the sea which suit Mesemt 
themums are likely to suit both Rock ana I 
Roses to perfection, and, if I remember 
both these families of plants are largely n* 
use of in the public gardens at Torquay 
not having seen them in bloom I cannotpj 
ticularise the species. Of late years aPP^rJ 
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these fine plants have begun to regain 
former popularity, for only a few days 
saw a well-grown plant of a variety of the W 
flowering Cretan Rock Rose growing on H . 

in a sheltered spot in the churchyard of a sow 

coast seaside village, perfectly unscatne 
wind or weather. . 

Any good garden soil, not too moist, 
most of them well, though some of tne 
tender sorts, especially when grown uip 

thrive better in a compost of peat and s&na) 

A fact is mentioned by Sweet, which -. 
be noted by all Cistus growers, that ® 
tender sorts were found, in his day, | 
safely through the winter when P' aJ | ,. 
north aspect, while the same wlllc *\. 
given a southward position, as W] £ *£5 
favourable, were all killed. Cold, biting « 
are, in fact, more to be feared than “°V y| 
have many times seen the exposed side 
denuded of every leaf, w hile the othe 
in luxuriant growth; they will 8°™* f 3 
resist successfully the severe cola *3 
winter, and after all succumb, aaist .Jj 
many other plants besides, to the eas “3 

of March and April. The fleeting 
their charming flowers, whose f ra g‘ e ’. lJJ 
petals fall in a single day, is a J° ne ~ 
great abundance with which they I* 3 
each morning, for a length of time, "a 
species continuing throughout the 
! The best knowS of all the Rock Roses » j 
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last but a short time after their removal to a 
greenhouse. I can only aocount for the unsatis¬ 
factory results you have obtained by supposing 
that the plants were too much in flower before 
they were removed to the conservatory.— 
J. D. E. 

11581.— Agrapanthus .—This plant likes a 
good supply of water at the roots ; but it is not 
a good plan to place it in pans of water. We 
flower it finely every year out-of-doors, and do 
not give more water than other plants receive. 
-J. D. E. 

11592.— Propagating Genistas.— These 
are propagated by taking cuttings of the nearly 
ripe wood off at a joint, and inserting them in 
fine, sandy soil. The pot in which the cuttings 
are inserted should be placed in another pot, the 
space between to be filled up with sand. A 
bell-glass should be placed over the cuttings 
with its rim resting on the sand. They will 
root slowly but surely in a greenhouse. The 
glass should be taken off and wiped three or 
four times in a week. Cuttings or most hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants will form roots in 
this way. Of course they must be kept mode¬ 
rately moist at the roots. But the one pot 
being enclosed in another, and the bell-glass 
also over the plants, prevents evaporation to a 
remarkable extent. They do not require water 
very often. —J. D. E. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous. ) 

11571.— Oockroaohes.— Try a liberal use of powdered 
boras. Report results.— Saxon Detnh. 

11591 .— Liquid manure.—You could not have better 
manure water than horse droppings Boaked in water until 
It forms a clear dark brown liquid. Rather err on the side 


_trnijl 

plants.—J. D. E. 

11586 .— Waste paper as manure.— This 
material I have found, by experience, makes 
very good manure. I ones, by way of experi¬ 
ment, for several years in succession manured a 
small plot with waste paper, with quite satis¬ 
factory results. It soon disappears in the soil, 
and it improves its texture. Saw-dust, or even 
wood shavings, would improve poor, stiff land 
if the cultivator had patience to wait a year or 
two till it could decompose. If a manure heap 
were made on a bed of saw-dust, the saw-dust 
would absorb the fertilizing properties of the 
manure that otherwise would have been washed 
away and lost, whilst the eoakings from the 
manure would hasten the decomposition of the 
saw-dust.—L. C. K. 

11546. — Leather dust.— This is useless 
until the tannin is got rid of. If trouble is not 
an object, soak in a strong warm solution of 
common soda for an hour or two, stirring well; 
strain, then wash in cold water. The leather— 
or rather the animal matter—can then be mixed 
with ordinary potting or garden soil; but, as in 
the case of bone dust, the effect will be slow. 
A better plan, if stable manure is handy, is to 
make a heap of alternate layers of manure and 
distanned leather dust, covering with a good 
layer of soil to keep in the ammonia evolved in 
the decomposition of the animal matter. This 
will make a capital fertilizer; but it means a lot 
of work.— Saxon Djeyne. 

11528 .— Weeds on lawns.— In reply to 
41 1. C. H. D.,” the quantity of salt must depend 
upon the quantity of weeds, such as Plaintains, 
D aisi es, and others. If it is applied individually 
to each, as much as will cover the centre of the 
plant will be sufficient; but where the weeds of 
all kinds are very abundant, I am of opinion 
that a general dressing of salt, as much as the 
Grass would bear, would improve the Grass, and 
get rid of the weeds and also grubs and worms. 
I intend to try this in the autumn as an experi¬ 
ment, as the quantity to be used safely would 
vary somewhat on different kinds of soil; but it 
must be borne in mind that in either mode of 
treatment the salt mast be applied in early 
spring or late autumn in order to give the Grass 
time to recover before the following summer, and 
in dry weather for preference.— W. R. Baker. 

11577.—Violets.—You will now find a 
number of runners forming on the plants, like 
Strawberry runners. They must be pegged to 
the ground, to cause them to form roots quickly, 


or they can be pegged into small pots of soil. 
Ab soon as these layers have formed plants 
they should be planted out in rich soil. If it is 
heavy mix plenty of leaf mould with it They 
will flower in winter and the following spring. 
-J. D. E. __ 

Blackheath.— Messrs. Barr and Son, 12, King-street, 

Covcnt Garden, London.- J. Murray .—You should 

enquire of the salesmen in Covent Garden market.- 

W. Dennis.—It is a very common occurrence for the 
Laburnum to produce yellow and purple flowers on the 

same branch.- Geo. Smith .—We know- of no good book 

on the subject.-.4. C .—There is no general key to 

r dening like there is to arithmetic. Each subject must 
treated individually and according to circumstances. 
Whenever you are in trouble if you will kindly let us know 
what it is, in the form of a Question, we will insert it in 
our Query columns, and no doubt you will get it satisfac¬ 
torily answered.- T. < .—Your question was duly in¬ 
serted.- -II. E. ¥.—We received the flower you sent. It 

is not very common for the Eucalyptus to flower in this 

country, but it occasionally does so under glass.- H. 

Iliiujley .—'Try Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swan ley, Kent. 
Names of plants.— G. 6 '.—Claytonia perfoli&ta. 
—C. J. Hyde. —We do not name Pansies or other florists’ 

flowers.- Pensie .—We do not name varieties of the 

Pansy.- Church Islington. —1, Aspleniuin bulbiferum ; 

2, Adiantum formosum; 3, Pteris tramula ; 4, Asplenium 

flaccidum.- Kirkby.—l , Ranunculusaconitifolius, fl.-pl.; 

Spiraea Thunbergi.- A. E. Bui win .—Diplocus gluti- 

4 us.-C. C. IfatjUld.—DiplAcus glutinosus.-.1/.— 

Muscari coraosum.- A. Robinson. —Ixia craterioides 

(bulbous plant).- Lryl House.— Ceftnothus dentatus. 

- A. 5.—1, Double Poets Narcissus (N. poeticus fl.-pl.) ; 

2, Iberls corifolia; 3, Ornithogalum umbel latum ; 4, San- 

tolina incana.- F. LatrdUe .—Shrub is Berberis Darwini; 

other is Polygonum cuspidatum.- 1. H. M.~ 1, Sedum 

oppositifolium; 2, Saxifraga hypnoides; 3, Orobus auran- 

tiacus ; 4, Geranium sanguineum.- G , Robinson .— 

Alyssum saxatile.- Uniq ua—A pparently a species of 

Pyrus; but we cannot tell which without seeing flowers 

or fruits.- T. L. L .—Specimen too imperfect to name ; 

probably a Tritonia.- P. A. D.—l, Scolopendrium 

vulgare crlstatum ; 2, Scolopendrium vulgare enspum; 3, 

Corydalis claviculata; species of Thlaspi.- Gardener,— 

Cerasus Padus (Bird cherry).- R. G. V .—Clianthus 

puniceus.- E. F. L. — Ornithogalum umbellatum 

(white); Collomia coccinea (red); Hesperia matronalis 

(purple).- G. IF.— 1 , Tr&descantla virginica; 2, Gladiolus 

byzantinus ; 3, Schizostylia coccinea; 4, Celsia A returns. 

- Buttercup. -1, A species of Ranunculus ; send lower 

leaves; 2 and 3, Species of Tragopogon.- 0. 0 .—Omus 

europasus. No flowers sent of the Syringa (Philadelphia). 
-- Trelowarren .—Abutilon vitifolium, of which a capital 


figure appeared in the Garden of March 10th, 1883. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—All communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to business to the Publisher. The name and 
address of the sender is required, in addition to any notn 
de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity oj 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the day 
of publication, »t is not possible fo insert queries and com¬ 
munications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again. 

Naming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time , and this only when good 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name varieties 
of florist? flowers, such as Fuchsias , Geraniums, Azaleas, 
as these can only be correctly named by a specialist who 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any communica¬ 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should always 
accompany the parcel. 

11021 .— Cyclamens after blooming.— What is 
the proper treatment of Cyclamens after blooming, to 
ensure their blooming again next winter? Are they 
easily raised from seed, and Is this the time for sowing 
it 9 —a. L. M. 

11022.— Tea Roses.—I have three Tea Rose trees on 
own roots that I bought in January last, and 1 have just 
cut the last blooms from them. There seems to be no 
more buds forming. Should I treat them now- the same as 
if blooming (they arc in a small greenhouse where there is 
plenty of sun), or should I stand them outdoors and 
water them as usual? Any information os to future 
treatment of them will be thankfully received.—A. M. 

11623.— Melon culture.— Would any reader of 
Gardening be kind enough to give me some instructions 
as to the stopping training of Melons, also how to set the 
fruit ? I have ten plants in frames, heated by manure. 
The plants are thriving well; but should be glad to know 
which bloom to leave for the fruit. Any further instruc¬ 
tions would oblige—A Younq Beginner. 

H024.— Roses for conservatory.— Would some¬ 
one be kind enough to inform me if the following Roses 
would do well on the roof and walls of a small conaervatorv 
facmg due south, 10 feet long, 9 feet wide, 12 feet hitrh 
the back-the front roof, and east end are of glass the 
west end. bnck—viz., Marechal Niel, Glolre de Diinn 
Madame Fatcot Boule de Neige, Niphetos. and ll F £nce ? 
Which are the best, and how manv could I riant I 

such a structure ? Those for covering the roof I shouWnlanf 
outside and bring them in as in the ie of\?n« Thin?it 
for covering the walls would be plan?id ?nrid Jhi a ve " 
narrow' border. Could I procure some in iwl * \ er K 

at °_ nc< r I f 8 °’ would w “Usable 7 -DkvoeSj? pl&nt 


11027 .—Flower seeds for Manilla.-whit fiewtr 
seeds would be suitable to send out to Manilla 
A. F. 

11628.—U8es Of Angelica.—Will any reader mfonn 
me as to the right way of utilizing this plant?—A F. 

11629.—Treatment of Geranlums,-wni someone 
kindly give me full, dear instructions about propagating 
Geraniums from cuttings, and for their general manage¬ 
ment ? Any hints on the subject will much obllge-C F. 
An, bn. 

11630.—Why the Narcissus does not flower- 
For several years past my Narcissus appear likely to bloom, 
but the outer sheath withers, so, also, does the unbloanul 
flower. Soil, light and sandy, but well manured.—Sues. 
HEATH. 

11631.—Perennial Balsams— I have lost had two , 
plants of Perennial Balsams given to me. I have refemd _ 
to Vols. 3, 4, and 5 of Gardening, and can find no mention 
of such a plant, and shall therefore be glad of any infor¬ 
mation respecting the same, as I am told thAtthej flouri«h " 
in my neighbourhood.—J. G. W. 

11632.—Cucumbers turning yellow. -1 l»vn 
Cucumber plant the fruit of which grow to a fair fire ud 
then turn yellow at the end and fall off, and the ioliogr 
dies. Would any readers recommend what to do to 
prevent it? They are in a span-roofed greenhouse.-! 
Subscriber. 

11633.—Moss manure for hot-beds. -Thii jar 

have hod one hot-bed made up of ordinary stable mama* 
and leaves and another of Moss manure and leaves. Mr 
gardener prepared both in the same way, turning »ai. 
watering in the ordinary* way, but he tells me there is so 
heat at all in the bed made of the Moss manure. Out any¬ 
one explain the reason of this, as I understood fact 
Moss manure was first-rate for hot-beds?—Bern DO 
Blossoms. 

11634.—Pansies small.—I have three bedsJofPuai* 
the seed was sown last September and the plants ctaeisto- 
flower in spring, and although the plants are healthy uit 
the blooms beautifully coloured thev are small Hsjfi 
have I spoiled them ? The fault could not have been ^ 
the seed. I have given weak liquid manure water, botij 
far the flowers are no larger though 1 pick off each tflfc 
as it opens so as to avoid weakening the plant-A. H. ?.*} 

11635.— Greenfly on Roses— Are lady-bird* urf! 
ants good things to eat up the greenfly on Roses-il fat 
what is ?— Redols. I 

11688.— Liquid manure for Roses -How n«$ 
times a week should I give liquid manure to Roees n* 
they first come into bua, also what makes the best liqalt 
manure for Roses?— Redols. \ 

11837.—Liquid manure for Gladioli -At 
period of their growth should Gladioli have liquid mapiua.- 
what quantity should be given, also what is the beetliqw 
manure for them ?— Redols. 

11638. — Planting 1 Tuberoses.-When should Tube* 
roses bo planted, so as to have them In bloom in Novtmwr 
and December ? Stove heat can be given. I bad was ^ 
Alstromerias in pots this spring and the slugs 
them down to the roots; is there any chance of their doiqj . 


11626.—Aloes for Rreenflv _wnnin , 

readers kindly inform® me the auantit!*® of y? l,r 
solution of Aloes for greenfly? T J. 0 F. . m akmg 

feet cure.-S an doateT * informe d it is a per- 
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anything this summer if planted out?—W. H. J. j . 

11639.— Rose Obeshunt hybrid. -Can ^ 

spondent give me a hint as to treatment of Rose Che*®* 
hybrid? It is in a cool greenhouse against the 
facing wrest, and is four years old and 10 feethigh.-T. uaj 
11840.—Rats.— A little time ago some of your 
recommended the use of sawdust in order to get njf 
rats or mice in a garden. My garden is now comfWJ 
underrun by them (I suppose from a field adjoin!* 
They seem to be attracted wherever there is 
Ought I to put the sawdust on the surface arom w ■ 
plants I wish to protect, and destroy the tsloob 
wherever found ; or should the boles be left untouawaa 
far as possible, and the sawdust put into them n" 
sawdust about the roots of a plant injure it 
Binglev, Yorks. , 

11641.— Broccoli not flowering. ~i . *2' 
strong, healthy Broccoli plants in my garden wbim»« 
no signs of flowering. Are they likely to flows""! . 
Brassica. ^ - 

11642.— Ants in Peach trees. -Ants fare 
my orchard house, and all the Peaches are more w 
spoiled. How can I get rid of them ?—R. B. ^ 
11643.—Camellias and Arums.- 
(alba) and an Arum Lily (CftUa aithopica) u 
it be safe to plant them out permanently in S| 
if so, what is the best aspect ? Also what is tne ~»*2 
for Chrysanthemums, also about to be I* rmw ( 
planted out ?—C. A. ^ 

11644.— Pmoniee not blooming.- 
inform me why Pmonies do not flower? * 
sorts; they come up year after year, w*d only 
—the common rose-coloured one—and . tha .V^ ° inter bd 
ing this year. They are well-mulched in the - 
come up thin and straggly with no flower. L *• 
11645.— Machine for cutting i 

Can any reader of Gardeni.no tell mo 
cutting turf edgings, and hi\expenence of« • » 
of Samuelson’s to fix to his'Gnwi cutter, buU 
independent, and to cut the edges alone.—J. • ^ 

11646. -Greengage treesnotfrifitm^^, 
two Greengage trees on a south wall » thefr 

which blossom yearly, but the blossoms drop. ^ w 
drops when set. The trees make a great ew 
annually. We have tried root pruning, biitw jn ^ 
effect. The trees are, to all appcarence, hi ^ g 
gestions would much oblige as to what p 
these trees to bear fruit.—P. S. H. ^ 

11647.— Watering plants.-It i* ^*JJ°S!Suber, 
greenhouse flowers should, from L 8 lsa 

wateredin the evenin'. Where a greenl ou^- ^ 
as a cool vinery* will the same advice »PP'> 
Robinson. » „n,binfe*t»*#>. 

11648.— Grubs in Appletrees.-A^ni^^^ 
j trees here, in Southport and Blrkdale, t iM 

that our Apple trees are yearly dying o . j or inf^ 

I ravages. Lime has been applied to thi. u ^ 
winter without any avail. I.and °| hc * JLfcody»L 
particulars of a very* destructive W '*Xoole cuK^l 
has become thoroughly disheartened m APP* >j 
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GARDEmjYG ILL US IRATE T) 

I subscriber to jour paper, and perhaps some of ri n 77Tl ~ ' J 

CRANE & CLARKE SI 

American CowsIlD3.-Will someone kindlv S^duced 1 ,^^ \ hon ^ ot the following in stock ' 

^l ma h na f^V e Araerioan Cowslips*? cnshwithordcr Batffifln* clearance - cSrriai^Sd 
"°u l ^ ro ' v ‘ they to CHKYSANTHPMiriSl ? 5! V . en or cash refuSef* 


™ J ties, ’ 4 8Uperb «■*•* and mottled varie- Sr Is. < 7 «ora«^. Vo orl 

sa£S&s&? •srasssraHKA-B 

-_ » hr 

SmT,:""' Betteridge'e Prize, Chines, „ 6 d. IJSTHETlCARfTKW^WT^'o^ 

S?Ss£®~>ajsiisi-- 


* ^S& 8 ' 

^ n,T U M - "** 

■ wed ^S^UAS from all the beat varieties, 
,z -. 50 £*»«0«1 Orangeman NeS^ W*ite Star, Midget 


mpnQ «S«^s Geraan ' Bettendge-sPrize, Chinese, Is. 6 d. 

j^p^^^SSSaasa sgSSS^gpbsSssss 

Which hM proved «r7sfitSfur ed i ’™“ en ^'^ r U,emlcr ’ ,tro “« ^ t w d.tm-»h^ U “ T er T •*»«tiful," 

thoro "/'y eleaneed'thJ Sffi, M ' fi“ » »« iTSft &&2SK; 

! I .: i “ h .lf _ th ? ^ <»d Best. 


* I washed all t‘he Joiots.andoes?' sSS®**' 

i&StsSSSt ™ lS “SMSS 


id with ,7f U- . orK Wlth the 
7 *[{• At end of the week T 

^ '7”“ With f' ai ” *4 

*. he " »g»in thoroughly dry 
r inside with lime-wash I 

Ua« ££2 ”” ‘“e SS 

1 U.1 that of the pair of birds that 
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RABBITS. 


I MAGNIFICENT DAHLIAsT 

T^^ nthe 7»ZT^T n °'^ 

1 white Cactus, 9 d ’ I 2 Af?“ d Bln * Ie Dahlias, Os. 

1 4f & n 5s d h o° z W aU ^ fanc >- | 12 4a 6d d P ° mpone ^ahUas, 

Grand New Fuohsias. 

1 Lord Wolseley Is fit! c , 

i {&£sa*-' :! .s« e s r * u " F “ h - 
! SKEnf- i 'stt , ii biuo " Fuch - 


i 

24 in six varieties, 2s ? mixed 10 ^)*’!^ ^*i Tb fS^ ore ’ 1>earl , 
| ^urpaMGeranhgs'M£t ’ ^ ; 100 ’ ^ «■ ThesJ 

sst ■ u 

Pajony-flowered, mixed ’ ^ lctoria ’ mixe d, Truffaut s 
or “*«4 and Pure white. 25 of any. 

S«*jK German, 2.5~f<7r Is. ; 10() for 

3s. 6d. Large flowering, 25 for Is • 100 for m W IOr 

TAGETES; G0LDEK RIvT;-tr!7 

100, 3s. 6d. ’ ■ “• Tagetes 81 *naU pumiia, 25, I r 


“S^'a 1 ,,^ ‘h** rabbits 

1 in the aftern ln t * le morn - 

Weatlyil lTl If ° Undl yi»gon 
yard it ra t T kon A out put 
in returning ^ y ar( ^ ant i 
te. They a , n ? k n n0ck f d j t« head 
• After y vvard« PPeared gUi(1 ^> and 

«.Ifonn.Tt& ?■” ° Penin « an ^ 

—‘ WX 2 SS; 

poultry. 

s “^« 2 u d c S —I should be glad 11 

»W h5«V{™ r « fowl., and am 
' OM lh.t both lor size 

^ and am anxious to C ^ 8 8e * *nuch 
andattheZS t C - T0HS so as 
' n ( avour of tr e f tin ' me t,me have a good 

tr‘CS'« 

a«M*«l “r Sc oni?'' 1 bctt «f 
Harlisotox °Pinion of any 


i “•**' «» o i or ts. bd. 

Choice Chrysanthemums 

ini: &£s&£i£ u 1 ! ‘rr ? on :‘^ «>• 

2 »jssnr I JisssAra «. 

Primulas and Cinerarias. 

sssssrntssz i a ^”:Td I , , ,r ,rU * ^^r * ,,<,, • 

tKk-tt 1 cSrt ^*.,*5. 

'SSSfj^SS to * re “| I> S“ b jjCto.r« f . M «ui w , 

. r Anemone Seed. 

«F« ssa&’Sftnwsfi 

3 named HeVotixJea, Is. 6d 6 ^f'tcd-leaf Geraniums, 

12 su^k^; a i J {jy- ,e »f ^!tto. 2*. 

12 Dianthus, 6d. I ( ^ llceolaria ^Iden gem, 

12 mfxedOer^iums. 2s. ! 3 yilow Pa p a 8 r u a,8 rf • li< 

tiZiTAl*- 0 P^ * 0 *™ Ia, " ,es> 

12 Souble scarfet, 2s. I Haheri Main^T 08 * 3168 ’ 

12 bronze, 2s. 6d I o hull 2 . aj ^ r '. 18 - 

12 gold leaf, 2s. 6<L I 2 theaM?* Daisles (A » a * 

12 silver leaf. 2s c k ’ l8 ‘ ^ 

12 Lobelia Emperor Wil- * 6 P , hIox ' a11 

liam. Is. 6<1 different and named, 

Mu«k.l, 

3 Abutilons, is. 2 Harrison s Musk, Is. 


a QUaria. 


JOHBT aREBN 

Floral Nurseries. Thorpe. Norwich. * 


larias, i{ 0 , is. 6d • 100 Sa ".““""““'■b »or uaJceo- 

100, 3b. 6d ’ ' “• Tagetes signaU pumiia, 25, 

SlISSIlSSls 

P°c{udfu fLLAS » Pentstemons, Centaure.i 
Marguerites), S1I1 Pyret™rum ta ’ (Binrfel ,Ial p A8t th 8 (<lowers ] 

hj’brldB). all 2s. 6d^Sr down / WSr l£ yrethrUm lFreil h 

S D« F f L i°'7 ERS ’ Mammoth; XeviatH an a nd 

^OLJL y Hor ic ail<1 Lord I)unclrear y.2B. do/ 

g-d plants, 0 

REDDING PLANTS.—Geraniums, Verbena 

-r\ T’fvrsr 10 * “aritima, Lobelia, Is. 6d. per dozen. 

2 M 1 o?m ^. N ^ S ,~?° for 2 »TW., 100 for 

are .till better thi^o “otf ' lh “* collecti ™. »°d pla" - 

^r?„^^ONWr ®ANDlFLdKA, 

M A,! f / cotcl ' Prize, Daniel’s dwarf 

_ J - SYLVESTER, Idlo, Bradford. 

P A ,^i? 100 P l “' lts ' in 8 clioice varieties. 

ar- ^ 

80. 000^™IAT; is IN POTS, of all the 


-jfdw. hr.,. Ssgsl^^is.'sSSHal 

SSbs&.%*^« 

. w fta^,^»^iiaKS^ , JM B^heWTreenhouse plants.- 

' —■— * plants, 2s. per dozen.—\v! E. BO^CF 0 ^^ ’ -t% nat 1 ° q„i T 7 I> en , ( ^ d Fuchsias, 2s. 6d. dozen ; Bourardias, six. 2s. 6d. ; 


bTS^have gold «.h 0 UCUMBEITT^LAIS ls^.-Telegraph (the best 2a ~ W. BEAOm^^^rSS^ 

. w gaa: 3 W.\K“a5§*r»f JSsbK B E s A p«EV' s h greenhouse plants- 

.--—— ' fc^Kd^ en - w: *• bov^ce, t, feltife 

)rTQuiT>~ nirrTryTT^___ B LACHLY, KingBker Bwell. Devonshire. 

^®°LD. S CA ^ ET wiu JI USK.-The best variety for JJEACHEY’S PANSIES.-Finest show am 

BOYCE, a« S above ^ 3 feet hl « h; two for ^.~W. E 3« 1 fit! dozen ; twelve beddin? Pansies an 

^ m L ,eW ^ks sincc ffUUr nulAlSiC GARDENS HORTrrnf ■ k e»welk Devo n ^ire. 0 *^ 0 ^ 00 W B EAciiEY, King 

^ n ^ rrei to G. AaSHE ^ DEN & SONS offer their cheaj 

un, *ertheque n ^‘ i^ 11 so ®e ^Secretary. Hotanic^oirdewHin M ‘ AcMAH0N - Curator JJ* hoxea of Pjan^, conUining 60 Geraniums, variou 

»Z~:2T 

10 hop GROT ’NT) q^ir. tjy permission, in the PRIORY orderTbeaW. V^? fc an <l M. extra. P.O.O. witl 

Iw*t?pr D 4&Sio s ;- r " 


gr0W 3 feet hi « h : f°r 1B.-W. E 

H7™^77™t,,w A ? I)KXS horticul: 
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B EA fHS R greenhouse plants— 

SalrK.^isoAiA^rchsiar. 29. 6 d. dozen; Bourardias. ziz. 28 . 6 d. ; 
BEAC*HEv: ttUigBkerrwelb 0 Deronah]fe e ‘ * U b “*- R ' W 

PEACHEY’S PANSIES.—Finest show and 

" rancj. named. 3e at dozen; twelre beddin r Punejee and 

k2^|te|i r e C ‘“ l0 ‘“'- R - W - BBAcReV. KmS, 4 
G ASHENDICN & SONS offer their cheap 

, bf)xe , 8 ot plants, conUining 60 Geraniums Turin... 
colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf; 20 Blue Lobelia 10 

^£&S^srm8i 
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CHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. 

Verbena hybrid*, splendid mixed, la. 9d Mr doz. 

Petunia hvbrid*grandiflora. mixed, la. 9a. per doat. 

Single Dahlias, Ware's superb atrain, mixed, 2a. 3d. por dox. 
Calceolaria Golden Gem, 2a doz.; 25, 3a. I'd.; 50, 6s. 

Perilla nanklnenala, dark foliage, 25, 2*. 3d. 

Golden Feather, Pyrethruni aureum, 25, la. 3d. 

Stocks, ten-week, imported double, 25. la. 6d. ; 90, 2a 9d. 
Asters, all the finest imported varieties. 50, 2a 6d- 
Phlox Drummondii grondlflora, fine mixed. 50, 2|. Sd. 

Indian Pink, finest double, mixed. 50. 2a. 6d. 

Lobelia, Crystal Palace compacta, 50, 2a. 6d 
Vegetable Marrow plants, best varieties, 12, 2a. 

Tomato plants, best aorta. 12, 2». 

Sweet Williams, all colours, fine mixed. 50. 2a. 3d. 
Wallflower*, beat imported double. 25, 2a 
Wallflowers, Harbinger, new. 50, 2a 
Wallflowers, blood-red. true variety, 50. 2a. 

Nasturtiums, dwarf Tom Thumb, 25. 2a 
Nicotian* affinla. strong, hardy. 6. la. 6d.; 12. 2s. fid 

25a. worth of th« aboT# for £1; 12a 6d. worth for 10s ; 

6a. worth for 5s. 

All the above carriage free. Terms, cash with order. 
Blank postal orders preferred in payment. 

CASBON & SON. The Nursorlea, Mlllfleld, 

Potcrboro'. (1172 

inn STRONG BEDDING PLANTS from 

following prize strain : Asters. Stocks, French Mari 
golds (.Scotch prize). Dwarf Nasturtiums, Indian Pinks. Ever¬ 
lasting Flowera, Petunias. Pansies, Honesty. Marvel of Peru. 
Ac., Ac., fa., free; all finest vanities, and including new 
kinds, safely packed. JOHN 11. FLO WEE, Floral Nursery 
Ullq, near Rotherham. 


HERMAN STOCKS, finest double, 50, Is. 3d. ; 
L* 2*. 3d. 100, free. Prize French and African Marigolds 
(Scotch prize), magnificent atrain, win anywhere, 25, la. 3d 
me J B FIAJW EB i Uq near RotMun, 

pM PRESS OF INDIA N ASTI RTIUM, 

J- 1 "Superior to all others, very compact and dwarf, dark leaf, 
fiery vermilion flower, dazzling to look upon” (extract from 
Gardtn). Strong plants for immediate effect, la. 64, dozen. 
7a. 6d. 100. free. Also Dwarf Nasturtiums, in six named 
varieties—black, white, scarlet, crimson, yellow, spotted 24 
plants. Is. tfd.. free: give good display anywhere and defy all 
weathers. —JOHN R. FLOWER, F.oral Nursery, Ullej, uear 
Rotherham. 


uANSIES, rich colour*, including Ring of 

Blacks and Quodrieolour. beautiful maroon shades, very 
handsome. 25, la 9d. ; 5*. 100 ; bloom all summer and autumn. 
Imliari Pinks, crimson, white, Ac , finest double extant, 25, 
ls.9d, free, very carefully packed -J. R. FLOWER, Floral 
Nurser y. U1 ley, near Rotherham. 

TXEL1< RRYSUMS. — Finest everlasting 

d-*- flowers,pure white or mixed: also " Fireball." new crim¬ 
son, SOtnixed, Is. 6d , free. Single Petunias, grand mixed colour 
for bedding, very bright, 25. Is 9d . free. J. R. FLOWER, 

.hi 

HUKKN HOUSE MIMULUS. Superb spotted 

V large flowers, showing bloom, very effective. Is. 9d. dor. 
Nicotiana ntflnis, pure white flowers, wax-like appearance, 
handsome. 2*. dozen. Acacias, nice plant*. Fern-like appear 
ance, useful for decoration, 4 for Is. 2d., free. Petunias, 
large single, bright colours. Is. 3<L dozen, free, or 3 each of 
above. Is. 6d. free JOHN R FLOWER. Floral Nursery, 
Ulley. near Rotherham. 

SPLENDID GREENHOUSE CLIMBERS. 

Lophospermum scaudens, beautiful flowers and rapid 
growth. 6 piantrf, Is. 3d ; 2s. dozen, free. J. R F . Flornl 

I v 

TAMES PINKERTON, Fruit, Flower, and 

^ Produce Salesman, Glasgow. Fair prices. Uuick returns, 
rdegraphic Kldress, PINKERTON, Glasgow 

lOn Onn YERREXAS.—Reallygootl, well- 

kJ ykj \J \J rooted, clean, healthy plants of purple and 
white, crimson, scarlet, etc . 100. 50s 1,000. sumide dozen, 

Is 2d . all free for cash with orders.-T. FLETCHER and 
BON, Florists, etc , Chesterfield 

Q SHEPl'ERSON’S SPECIAL CLEARANCE 

SALK of the following plants (they are all strong, well- 
hardened, and fit fur immediate planting and carriage free for 
cash): 

OINGLE DAHLIAS from the very 1>est new 

sort* only, strong plants to bloom bc w. 12 s -rts for is. 2d . 
100 for 7s. 

C[HOW AND FANCY PANSIES.—The very 

L* cream only, all correctly named, 12 for 3s. 

S EEDLING PANSIES from the above fine 

collection, 12 varieties in bloom, la. 24. 

■y HR BEN AS. —Scarlet, white, and purple, 

* iniiud, seedling, strung plants to bloom soon, 12 for Is 

CJALCEOLARIAS (Bedding) in 4 very l>est 

and most ilistinct sorts; strong plants; 12 for is , 1*00 for 6s 

pENTSTEMONS.—A grand assortment of the 

newest and most distinct only of these real garden gems ; 
no garden .diould be w illiout them ; 12distinct named varieties, 
3s 

pEN I STEM!)N SEEDLINGS from the above 

grand collection : 12 distinct varieties strong plants, to 
bloom well, Is, 2d, . l'V) fur 7s. 

pL( HSIAS. Double and winkle, light and 

l ' thl ’ TCry B, “ l ,,mst varieties only, 12 for 

rjHR\ SANFHKMUMS.—Early-flowered,large 

flowered, Pumpmc, Japanese, Ac ; all the leading 
varieties; 12 for Is n*L : correctly named, and strong plants, 

SAMUEL SHEPPERSON, Florist 6c Seedsman, 

PROSPECT HOUSE, HELPER, DERBYSHIRE 


PUBLIC OPINION of HOOPER’S 
"GARDENING GUIDE -"An unfailing source rtf 
fnfonnatiou an I delight "-8. NitwroRT, Belvedere. "The 
1-i-t book fr.rthe money I ever saw.' R Dixos, Birmingham 
“A sound, practical, handy book Th* Graphic "A 
welcome addition to the literature of the garden. .V.*rnt'n</ 
P'* f "A good and convenient book of reference all the 
year round." TKt y*<r.n. "With such a book at command 
tin- amateur horticulturist needs but little further help. 
Gardener* Af.e/.i.mr This work I which may claim to be 
the cheapest b.wk lmbllnhed) con tarns over 601 Illustration* 
treats of flowers. Vegetables, and fruit, and is well bound in 
cloth as a library book. It is not a catalogue, but a standard 

?5&p 

Digitized by GoOSlC 


IF YOU WISH TO EXCEL IN 
HORTICULTURE USE 

DANIELS’ 

EUREKA MANURE, 

or Concentrated Essence of Plant Life, 

ODOURLESS, ECONOMICAL, AND 
EFFICIENT. 

In package*, la, 2s. 3d . and 4s. fid each, with complete 
directions for use and carriage paid to any addreee. 

Evidence of Quality from Well-known 
Gardeners 

From WILLIAM EARLY, Ilford. Nov. 8th.-" Your 
EUREKA MANURE proved upon trial an excellent aid to 
pot-grown plants." 

From D. T. FISH, The Gardena Hardwick, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Nov. 8th Your EUREKA MANURE has the 
merit of losing cleanly, safe, and powarful, and seems con¬ 
siderably to benefit all the plants and orops to which it was 
applied * 

SOLD ONLY BY 

DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Warehouse, 
NORWICH. 

S PECIAL CHEAP OFFER (cwrfagu wtid).— 

Verbenas, Petunias, Ageratums, and Oeums, all 3s per 
100 German Asters and ten week Stocka, Is fid. j>er 10n 
Fverloetingn, double Tagutea, Marigold*. Perilla. Golden 
Pyrethruni. Sapouaria, and Unum grandiflonun. all la per 
100 Geraniums, Scarlet Salvias, single Dahlias. Fuchsia*, 
arid Cineraria (good strain!, all Is per dozen : all well-rooteil 
plants. Carriage paid. -JOHN NORFOLK, Wilbarton, El; 

111*' 

ORCHIDS FROM SEED. —To those debarred 

L* by present exorbitant prices from obtaining tln^e lovely 
and curious plants, we offer seed in three sections—viz.. 
Hardy, Greenhouse, and Store Each j*er packet 13 stani)« 
free The .Universal Heed Comvanv. Urmston, Man¬ 
ches ter_ _ _ (1174 

AURICULAS. Atlas, General Neil, Robert 

Trail. Morning Star, and Brilliant. 6* 6d j*er do/ 
Seedlings, 1*. fid. per dox. ; Pansies, fancy, finest named sorts, 
2s fid ivr doz. ; Phloxes, choicest named sorts, 2s per doz 
G W WHEELWRIGHT. Old Swinford. Stourbridge 11173 

S IXTY PLANTS FOR 3*. 12 Zonal Pelar 

goniunis, 12 single Dnldin*. 12 Meteor Marigolds. 24 
Annual Chrysanthemums. -HOURt’HIKK, Crosby. Liver 
pool _ _ 11168 

P ENNY PLAN rs; strong and healthy, Lobelia 

(Bluestnnc), Hellotroj*;, Iresine, Ageratum, Verbenas, 
Marguerite.-. Post free, U. dozen BERNARD LOADER. 

OEEDLINGS ready for planting.- Asters, 

G .stock-. Phlox. Tagcten, 6d dozen, three dozen for lr- 3d ; 
Marvels of Peru, In. dozen : Fuchsias and Chrysanthemum*. 
Is dozen: Thunbergia, Lophospermum. Coitvolvulus tnaiiri 
tanicu* ami Adluruia. four, Is . Marguerites, two varieties, 
four. Is. ; Golden Pul monaria and Salvia*, four, 1* AH 
carnage ftw. HENRY A CO . Holmer Nursery, Amoralism, 
Bucks 

HYPlUPEDllTM IN8IGNE, tmest of aU cool 

YJ Greenhouse Orchids, 1* each. 2. Is 9*1 ; Blgnonia 
nwlicans, splendid climber, three. 1* 2d : Chimonanthus 
fragmn*. 3, 1* 2d ; Eucalyptm globulin, Acacia lophantha 
and IjOinou Verbenas, fi. Is, 2d AI1 carriage free. HENRY 
A CO., Holmer Nursery. Ainersham, Burks. 

Of) OnO DAHLIAS, finest double and 
Hinglc named variiti*-*. Show, Fancy, and 
Houipiet doubles, natnntl. 2s jut dozen, 3k*. 0d, for 2 dozen. 
Singles, 12 iiante«l varieties, 3s. dozen: some new of 1><1 
(Wares), mixed singles. 2s. dozen; Smslling «»f alwive, 1* fid. 
dozen All strong plants. Tuberous Begonia bulhs, growing, 
splendid Continental varieties, 3. I* 2*1 , or 3s fid <b*z 
Tacsouia Van Volxemi. 4. Is 3*1 : Cloves, crimson 
white, I. Is. 2*1. ; Lobelia, scarl. t t. Is. 2*1 ; Adiill.■». doul.Je 
white, ♦. lr. 2d. All free HENRY CO., Holmer Nursery, 
Bucks __ 

P RIZE BELGIAN PANSIES, taken first prize 

ev**ry time exhibited. Grand plants, 3s. |*er doz., free ; 
ed 1 R MANN. Shr* U 11 I 

TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, mixeil colours, fi 

-L plants. Is 6*1.: 12. 2s 6*1. |s»st free J I,EGG KIT. 20. 
Fred cl -■*■*• Cale*loaiodRuad I > d ■ . ’■ 

Price Sixpence each. 

•yWWTABLE LIFE and FLOWKRLESS 

* PLANTS. )*y N Danvers; Illustmted Natural llistoo’. 
written iu language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
child whoenn r. ad ; H U(:HES S I’ll YSICALGK<KiRA PHY, 
M MEIKirs DIAGRAMS; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN, 
WITH MAP "F WORLD, 3a 6*1 —Pm li I* A Hon, Publishers, 
32. Fleet HI . E. <’, srnl Live rpoo l 

Illustrations in Gardening. 

TUIE Finest Blocks and Landscapes, Is. per 

**iu:ire inch; g«*ner;*l collection, 9*1 pr square ineh, 
with re*bicti*>n >>f 10 percent on nplers not |e*s in valu** than 
£10. THE PUBLISHER, Gtllcc, 37, Southampton Street. 
Covent Garden. London, W\C. 

T7ARM AND HOME. A Weekly Illustrated 

Journal of Agriculture in all its branches Stock, Dairy. 
Pasture, Tillage. Homestead, Sheen, Fruit, Pig**. Poultry, 
JJor.iei*, H«*i*s Market Gardening, Implement*. Machinery, 
Note* ami News, Markets, Correspondence, Housekeeping. 
Price One Penny. All Newsagent** nml at the Railway Book¬ 
stalls Specimen copy by ju.«t l'd in stamps. Office; 37, 
Southampton Street, Strand, loudon, W C 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED —The vnls. 

^ contain the largest amount of purely practical and 
sound information on general gardening in every branch ever 
printed in one periodical. The bent work *.f reference for all 
amateurs ami gardeners. Price fi» fid each, of all new * agents 
ami liooksellers, or from the publi-ihing oilice, 37, S*>utli 
aiupton Street, Straml, London, W.C 


" Gather hooey from your flowenL" 



NEIGHBOUR’S 

CELEBRATED 

BEE-HIVES. 

For taking Honey without the 
destruction of the Beei 
Pk*7.»rfripAi*i EzkiWlir*, Iffi 
Pnru Ecrhibitim, lifll 
Three Silver Medal* and aeiw 
ral others awarded to 
GEO. NEIGHBOUR 1 8038 
for their improved 
Cottage Bee-hive, 

As originally introduced by 
them, working 3 Bell CIum 
or Tray of Sectional fiu;«n. ■ 
neatly and itrongiy made at 
Straw It boa Three Wtsdiwi 
In the Lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found ta 
possess many practical advan 
togas, and is more eaiy tf 
management than any <xtor 
that has been introduced. 
Price. enmplfU .. XI 15 
Stand M ditto .. 0 11 i 

PHILADELPHIA BAB 
FRAME HIVE. 



From which the Combs esn be removed at side ne«a» 
whilst supers are on. This Hive affords remarkable faflillU 
for manipulation, b.*cause the frame* can also be tak«n « 
from top as with other Frame Hives, and at the ram* bit* 
affords great opj»ortunity for full inspection, having glam a 1 
three sides, cIos.n! with shutters. 

"THE APIARY," by Ai.kked Neiohdouk. 5s,p*wttr 
M. Catalogue of improve*l Hives and AppM*nc«, vtu 
<lrawings and prices. Two Stamps. 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR k RONS, 127. High Holborn, WC, 
an*l 149. Regent Street, W. 


OVERSPUN INDIA-RUBBER 
SEAMLESS AND PLEATLESS HOSE 

Patent No. 207. 1881. 



Every Length tested before being sent out 
Unfqualhd for tiyhtnr$«, pliability, *tn nytJt, and ckt«F* rm 

Solo LIcuqaoos: The Irwoll India-rubber gad 
Gutta-percha Works, Limited. 

Works : Salford, Manchester. 

Registered Office ami Warehouse, 6, Biiliter Street, 
London, K.C. 

Can be obtained from all Seedsmen, Nurserymen. »*• 

Ironmongers. Ac. 



B efore purchasing greenhouses j 

elsewhere rail at the Whittington Horticultural 
llighgate Hill, and in.*|*uct stock Span-roof Grev«h<«^ J 
from £5 5s. complete, and lean-to from £4 10*. oomplriy 
kiml* of conservatories made to onler. Catakifnce nw * j 
application Note the ad* Irens, GEO DAWSON, HartUm'd 
turn! builder. Highgate Hill, London, N. 

SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS. 

For prices see Inst week't or next ftorFi 

Gardening. 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT 

GLASS MERCHANT. 

8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 



PENN STATE 






























June 14 , 1884 .] 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


C. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 


__ST lifhl_ 

s Uw, and painted (our ooaU of good oil colour 
. 1 size, 4 feet by C feet. £2 17a. No. 2 size, 8 feet by 8 
t. £4 10s. No. 3 sizo, 12 feet by 6 feet. £6 5a. 6d. Packing 
■at from 4a. to 6a. &1 Two-third* allowed when returned. 



t of 6 Handlight* to cover 15 square feet, dimm lulling 
ms, painted 3 coat* good oil colour, glazed with 21-oz. gloss 
a set, £115a. 



he "Caivsnal" Handligbi Protectors for kitchen garden*, 
tof A dims 31 square f*et, diminishing sizes, painted 3 
Ki of oxxl oil colour glazed with 21-oz. glass per set 

2L*. 



orumher Frames, made of best Red Deal, painted 4 coots of 
»*i Oil colour, heidbt at front 13 inches, at back 24 inches, 

* inches thick, with improved bars and glazed with 
: Iron bar across centre and handle to each light 
9 feet hr 6 feet. £3 4a. 6.1. No. 3 size. 12 feet hy fi 
l 6d. Cases 5a.; two-tlilnis allowed if returned in 

htion 

i paid to any Railway Station in England and 

-»to Edinburgh, Glasgow. Dublin, and Belfast. 

Illustrated catalogues of Greenhouses, Garden Frames. Ac , 
-t-free two ptnny statnt>s 


gl iss: 1 

aluzeJfi 
ct £4 12a 6 


REYNOLDS &. CO.’S 

1 NETTING 



REDUCED PRICES, APRIL, 1884. 
a Meeh, No. Vi., 12 in. wide, 3 9 per roll of 50 yds. 
.. „ 12 „ 69 

.. .. 12 .. 83 

Other widths at proportionate prices. 

i'll table fur Chicken Runs, Poultry Enclosure?, 
‘ ibit Warrens, Lawn Tennis Courts, &c., & c. 


tbl 


REYNOLDS’ 

.WaQistd Wire Strawberry Supporters. 



SIMPLE! EFFICIENT!! CHEAP!!! 

Is. per dozen; 11s. per gross. 

Itrt amounting to 50*. delivered free to any Railicay 
Station in England. 

5 per cxjct. Dibcoctit for Cash with Order 

IT 1*0 31 AXOUKTH EXCEEDING 10s. 

tEYNOLDS Sc CO 

Wire-work Manufacturers, 

57. NEW COMPTON STREET. LONDON, W.C. 
Illustrated Price List free by post. 


E'8 PATENT SEED 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 


AND 



6 feet high, 3a. par yard run; 7 feet high, 3s. 6d. per yard run. 


THOMAS'S TENNIS FENCINC, 


No. 




PRICES PER ROLL OF 50 YARDS. 


Mesh. 
3-Inch .. 
o-iiich .. 
j l-Inch .. 
li-inch .. 
1-inch 


ft. Will®, 
a d. 

I 8 

3 0 

4 6 
6 0 
7 0 


2 ft wide. 3 ft. wide. 


^ & 

5 0 

6 0 
9 0 

12 0 
14 0 


a d. 
7 H 
9 0 
13 6 
18 0 
21 0 


4 ft. wide. 6 ft. wide. 


_ d. 

10 0 
12 0 
13 0 
24 0 
“ 0 


_ d. 
15 0 
18 0 
| I 
36 0 


Usual width* kept in Stock-12,18, 24, 30, 36. and 48 inched. 
Orders of 40*. and upward* carriage paid to any railway 
station in Englaud. 

Tying Wire, 6d. per lb. Cutting Nipper*, 1*. 3d. per pair. 
Roofing Felt. 32 inches wide. 4J<1. per yard. Galvanised 
Corrugated Sheets, 6 feet by 2 feet, 2*. 3d. each. Special 
Quotation* for Large Quantities. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

87, Quoon Victoria Stroot, E.C.; 

285 and 362, Edgworo Road, London. W. 

TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 

For Gardena at exceptionally lovo pricea. 

Suitable for climbing plant*. LAWN TENNIS BORDERS. 
Ac., or ORNAMENTAL ARCHES to cover with creepers. 

CT A square ft 10 by 5 ft. for 3*.. will expand to 15 ft. 

OU .. „ 10 by 5 ft., planed 4a. will expand to 15ft 

Carried easily or sent safely to any part on receipt of P.O.O | 
Manufactured by W, BURLEY. T”var RrdM'm" Tendon 
Wall, E C. NB—Trade supplied. Illustrated list free. 



HOSE! HOSE 11 HOSE!!! 


PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
Lasts four times ns long as ordinary white vulcanised hose 
Stands severe Government testa, thus proving superiority of 
ouality, lighter in weight greater in strength, and cheaper in 
the long run than any other hose for garden use. A corre- 

a Kmdcnt writes : " I hare had a length of your Ited Rubber 
bse in use nine years, and it is now as good as ever." 
Humpies and priced catalogue of bote, garden engines, and 
fittings, free. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

Fire E ngine and H ose Makers, 83, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

H.REENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

ALFRED PEEL * SONS* Old-established Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, High Street Wood Green, London; 
also Valley Street. Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. Inventors 
of the portable Greenhouses; The Amateur Span-roof, 8 feet 
by 5 feet, £3 : Lean-to, 50 h. ; 10 feet by 7 feet Span-roof, £4; 
Conservatories from £5. Over 3.000 erected in all parts of the 
kingdom. See our.Catalogues, Testimonials, Press Opinions, 
post-free, three stumps. Inspection invited of houses erected 
at our works. Estimates given tor all kinds of Horticultural 
Buildings, Tool Houses, Potting Houses, Poultry Houses, 
Bicycle and Tricyclo Houses. See our new Chrysanthemum 
Houses. Heating Apparatus from 6a. each. N.B.— Note 
riAine and address. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

PEAT, LOAM, SILVER SAND. PREPARED COMPOST 
RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO CLOTH, Ac. 

Quality THE BEST in the Market 
(All Sacks included.) 

Peat, best brown fibrous 4s. fld. per sack; 5 sacks for 20s. 
Peat, best black fibrous 3a fid. „ 5 sacks for 15s. 

Peat, extra selected Orchid.5a (XL per sack. 

Loom, best yellow fibrous.) 

Prepared Comport, best .Ma Od per bushel 

Leaf Mould .1 (sacks included). 

Peat Mould . ) ... 

Silver Sand (ooarse).Is. 3d. per bushel. 

Raffia Fibre, best only.10d. per lb 

Tobacco Cloth, finest imported . . Bd. lb.;_281b., 18s 

all selected.. 


PORTABLE GREENHOUSES.—Lean-to, 7 

-I feet by 4 feet 3 inches. £5; Span-roof, 8 feet by 6 feet, 
£9 5a All painted snd glared complete. Catalogue free.— 
H. BRUIN, Belvoir Street. Leicester. 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street. Covont Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or post free. 

MOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER EGGS FOR 

-Lv SITTING - Messrs. R. R. Fowlkr A Co.. Frebeudal 
Farm, Aylesbury, are now booking orders for Eggs at lfis. 
per dozen from the thirty-seven distinct varieties kept by 
them. If sent prepaid by parcels post. 6d. per duzen extra. 
Descriptive catalogue, with “ Hints on Rearing and Manage¬ 
ment,' sent free on receipt of stamp_ 

•TOFFANY AND SCRIM, for protecting Fruit 

Trees and Greenhouse Shading, from 2d. per yard; 
Tanned Netting in all widths at wholesale prices; Russian 
Mats of every description at redural prices: and Raffia fibre. 
Price list on application.-J. BLACKBURN A SONS. 4 A 5, 
Wormwood Street, London, E.C. 


Tobacco Paper „ " (speciallte) 8d. lb.; 28 lb., 18a. 

Most - - ““ — w “*- * -*- 


Sphagnum Sloes l all selected.. 2s. per bush , 

Cocoa-nut fibre Refuse, sacks, Is. 6d. each; 10 s 
sacks, 18s. : 20 sacks, 23a.; 30 sacks, 30a ; truck 


;i»mc; cu. iu. , m iu., icm 

2s. per bush., 6s. per sack 
h; 10 sacks. 13a ; 18 

luo ., __ ..— , truck load, free op 

rail, £2. Limited iiuantities of G special quality granulated 
in sacks only, 2a 6d each (2 prize medals). Terms, strictly 
cash with order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, & Co., 

West Ferry Road, MUlw&lL, London, E. 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. per 

vJ bag; 10 bags for 12a; 30 for 30a ; truck load, free on 
rail, 30* ; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a per sack, 5 for 22a 6d.; 
Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20a.; Coarse Silver 
Maud, 1*. 6d. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf, and 
Peat Mould, la per bush. Potting Compost, Is. 4d. j*rr bush.: 
5s. per sack. Manures of all kinda Garden Bticks and 
Label* Tobacco Cloth, 8(L per lb.: Speciallte Paper, lOdj>er 
lb Write for price list - J. HAG ARTY, WARD, A CO.. 
Union Chamben i, Wormwood Street, London, K.C. __ 


Genuine Garden Requisites. 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

-El the lending < ientry, and Florists of the United Kingdom 
Coooa-nut Fibre Refuse, beat only, 1*. 6d. per sack; 10 for 13s.; 
15 for 18*. ; 20 for 22s.; 30 for 30a, sacks included. Truck, 
containing more than two tons, free on rail, 33s. Selected 
Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a ner sack ; 5 for 22k. 6cL Black Peat, 
4s. 6d. per sack; 5 for 20a Coarse Silver Band, la 6d. per 
bushel; 14a half ton; 25s. tier ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam. 
Leaf Mould, and Teat Mould, each at Is. per bushel 
Backs AND Baum 4d. each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8a 6d. per 
sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Labels, Virgin Cork, Russian 
Mats, Raffia, Prepared Compost, Fertiliser, Ac. Best 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb • 28 lb.. 18a 8PECIALITE 
Tobacco Pater, 10d. per lb.: 28 lb. 21a Price List on applica¬ 
tion.—W HERBERT A CO., 2, Hop Exchange Warehouses. 
Southwark Street, London, 8.E., (late 19, New Broad 8treet) 


Galvanised Garden and Poultry Netting. 

BEST QUALITY AT REDUCED PRICES 
50 yard roll. 2 ft. wide by 3-in. mesh, 5s. 8d.: ditto, 24n. mesh 
8a 3d.; ditto, l|-in mesh, 10s. 6d.; ditto, 1-ln. mesh, 15a 6d. 

other widths at proportionate prices. 
Galvanised Garden Arch, 7 ft. by 4 it. by 12 in., 8a 6d. 
each; Galvanised Pea and Seed Guards, 5a 6d, per do*, 
lengths. 3 ft. long, including 2 end piece*. Flower Basket*, 
Flower Star dm, ami every description of Wirework, orna¬ 
mental and useful. Orders of £2 and upwards carriage paid. 

JOHN CLARK. 47, High Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 

Established 1855 


pXTRA STOUT strong tanned NET, 2 yards 

-Ll Wide, lid. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard; or 2 yards wide, 
10s. per 100 ; 4 yards wide, 20». per 100 yards New twine 
Netting. 1 yard wide, 2<L yard ; 2 yards wide, 4d. yard ; 4 yards 
wide, fit yard; 12 yards wide, 2s. yard. Cotton Net, nine 
meshes to square inch, ll yards wide, 7d. yard run.—W. CUL- 
UNQFORD, Forest Gate, E. 

NTETTING ! NETTING !! — Special selected 

•I' quality, small 1-inch mesh to protect seeds, fruit, etc., 
aud also for Lawn Tennis Tobacco Cloth, Raffia, Mats, and 
Shading materials Apply to MARKNDAZ A FISHER, 9 
I ianlen _ 

90 nnn YARDS superior, extra strong, 
KJ , U tanned string GARDEN NETTING, 1, 2, 3. 
and 4 yards wide. 1<L per square yard; 200 yards, 15a ; 600; 
£2 2s. Good netting, 100 yards, 5s. bd.; highly recommended 
— L. MAUDE, 292, Stamford Street, Ashton-undcr-Lyne, 
London _ 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

-L can be obtained at exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON and CO. (Limited). 9. Victoria Chambers 
Victoria Street, Westm inste r Price Lints on ap plic ation. 

LAWN 'TENNIS.—BATS, 0 s. Od. inch. REFLA¬ 
TION BALLS. 9s per dozen. CLUBS and SCHOOLS 
supplied at much h-ss than store pricea Trade supplied. 
TRKBOR A Co . 15. Hnrleyford St., Kennington Park Ro .H.K 


L AWN TEN N1S.—Magnificent, guaranteed 

first ouality LAWN TENNI8 SET, comprising two 
Ladies' ami two Gentlemen's cedar-handle Racquets, I doz. 
covered and ) doz. plain Balls, brass-mountea regulation 
Poles, best stout brown-tanned hemp regulation Net, 42 by 
3i. Guy-ropes, Mallet, Rules, Ac. In )>eautifnlly made 
polished pine, brass-mounted Cose, cost £5 5s. ; will accept 
£2 10« , and send ou approval. Only used once or twice. 
THOS P. MAY, North Street, Horncastle. 

rPANNKD GARDEN NETTING. — 100 

-L yards by 2 yards, sound and in perfect order; cost 
19a 6d.. naverused; price 12s.; half the quautity, 6a 6d. 
THOS. P. MAY. North 8treet. Horncastle 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTING. 

Bust Quality made. 

50-yard f 12 18 24 30 36 inches wide. \ 2-Inch 

Rolla t 4a 5e. 6<1. 7a 6d. 9s. 11s. per roll. J M*wlt. 

Other sizes equally cheap. Onier for £2 carriage paid. 
_W. P. k W SKELTON, Wire Workers. Warrington 

BICYCLE AND TRICYCLE MART. 

MESSRS. CAREY A CO, 52. Brixton-road. 8. W. Best place 
to sell Bicycles or Tryeicle* (in any condition), for cash. 
Trade supplied Purchasers tuuuht to rldo free. Private 
owners' tuaehinus received from all parts, and sold for 2{ pe> 
cent, commission. 

•PIN POSTAL BOXES ! BOXES !! BOXES ! !! 

-I- Semi for sample dozen, large size, assorted, by parcels 
p ost, 2s. 3d.—TIPPETTS A Oo„ Aston, Birmingham 

OEED PANS.—12 Strong Zinc Pana, 9 by 6by 3, 

^ 5s. 6d. Carriage paid to any address Everlasting wear 
TIPPETTS and CO., Aston, Blrming! 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


IS NOW MADE WITH FIVE KNIVES, 


Has an open steel roller, which with careful 
construction in other parts, enables a child to 
work a 20-in. and a man a 40-in. machine. 


Is the Manure that is used by all the princi] 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardem 


throughout the United Kingdom. 

In Scaled Bags only. 

71b. 141b. 281b. Wlb. le<| 

Packets 1/- 2/0 4/0 7/0 12/0 20 f 
CLAY & LEVESLEY. 

TEMPLE MILL LAKE, STRATFORD, LONDON', l 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 

From the Steward of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

“ Alton Towers, May 20, 1884. 

“ Your machines are first-class. I find them 
an immense saving of labour.” 


trad: 


MARK 


THE easy" 

Lawn mower 


Numerous other recent testimonials (unsolicited) 
mil y kc seen upon application. 

E a s '' ^ or *° an 7 Ironmonger or Seedsman, 

or direct to the Sole Licensees, 

[,10-, SONWTEKTTHAL «Sc CO-, 

85, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


PATENT DOG BISCUIT. 


VOUR MONOGRAM 

L INDIA-RUBBER. Is.; nswhJ 

OL with box, path marking ink, 1*. 44 01 
K Labels can be plainly and indelibly a* 
f rl liythe^Htampv List* free Agrtiuaa 

-CT S. IRETON k Co., 92. OrawcburdMJ 


RANSOMES' 


THE H 0 PW 00 D COTTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Will send any of the following FREE by PARCELS TOST— 
12 yds. 32-in. wide strong pure grey for 3 6 i On receipt 
12 36 „ „ „ 4 - of 

12 40 „ „ 46) Postal Order 

Patterns and Prices of all descriptions of grey and bleached 
Calicoes post free on application. Any length cut. 5 per 
cent, discount allowed on orders of £l and upwards. All 
goods over the weight allowed by parcels post carriage paid to 
nearest railway station. 

Cheques and P.O.O. payable to James A. Glf.ave,^THE 
HOl’WOOD COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


LAWN MOWERS 

* V 1 ... „ , Mad* in all siz 


M Enables the 1 
opentor to 1 
apply the 

__ Insecticide 

underneath 
W'jjr the leaves, the 
i superfluous liquid 

falling on the upper 
surface while descending 
One to fonr teaspoonsful of 


executea prompt - ippprmrri 

RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES 


The Grateful Blessings and Heartfelt 
Thanks 

Of thousands of former sufferers who have been 

PAINLESSLY CURED 

Of CORNS, BUNIONS, and WARTS, are weekly received 


' (L IMITE D). 

IPSWICH. 

Wtm «*«» refer to thie mlitrtixmetf. 


JOHN PIGGOTT, 


the Fir Trt'c Oil to a pint of soft MMVM 
water will newer (or all insect* fflWM 

on [.Ian!- I ..r iurtlierdirections 

sec label on bottle 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Operative 


Please send for Price Lists , jxwf free. 


garden hose 


VICTORIA STREET. MANCHESTER 

SULPHOLIHE 

A CURE FOR | fj T I 

SKIN DISEASES. ■" W art 

There is scarcely any eruption but will J 1 **.° or 
LINK in a few duys. and commence to fade*^. ^ 
pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, rougnn»s, ( 

magic; whilst old. enduring skin disorder*. 
rooted. “ Bulpholine ’ succewfully 


duces a clear, healthy skin. Sold 


PEPPER’S 


Fittings 1, *2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, 4-in., Is. 10d. 
Patterns ok Home sent on Application. 

Parcels 10*. CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland. Reel on carriage for 60 feet, 10s. 6U. 

115 , lift, 11 7^Che.apsidc, London. 
Wolff’s Indelible GAKDEN PENCILS. 

BLACK, RED, AND BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the action of air, rain, &c. Price 
3d each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stamps. Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on cards of 2 dozen. Of alt Seedsmen, and 


FOR GAINING IDflN | 

8TRENGTH. ■ nUI1 * 

Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enrttW 
promotes appetite, dispels 
the digestive organs. Is a specific finit (j 


ELLIOTT'S IMPROVED 

SUMMER CLOUD” SHADING 


Pepper's Tonic. 


LOCKYER'S 


For Greenhouses, Conservatories, Skylights, and all Glass 
Structures that require Shading material. 

It combines EFFICACY with APPEARANCE 
CONVENIENCE with ECONOMYT^d ’ 


The Best. The Safest. 

Restores the Colour to Grey 
Instantly stops the Hair fr lroP o 
Occasionally used. Greyness 

Large 

T7ERGIN 

Street, London, F..C, __ - rt’R.-'l 

r> V F.RY MAN HIS OWN TIN 

-L ing Tools, with aocewon« and [ ^ a* 

pr»«t. Is. 9iL—THE NATIONAL TOUU " 


and in bap 14 lb., 28s.; 28 lb., 50s., and may be ibtaS 
from all Seedsmen and Nurserymen. ' 

Sole Manu facturers and Proprietors 

CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, & Co. (Lim.), 

| Finsbury Street, E.C., and S had Thames, London, S E 

! osESasss 

258. Sent to all parts, 
st Loam and Peat.—A 


as supplied to the principal Nursei 
VP r bag ; 15 bags. 14s.; 30 bags, 
ck. loose, 25s., free to rail jwi 
LTAJN, 32. St. Mary Ax e ^ 




Jn-EU.m]_ GARDEmjfG IL LTJSTBATEL 

DEANE & CO.’S GARDEN FURNITURF 

I LAWN MOWERS. «-T=» 

I 20 PER CENT. ««aU. lOOs. 30 gall. 120 s! X GARDEN ROLLERS. 


Certain Sudden DEATH 


^pfy 1 Ap ^J5’J? roen and Black 

y> n Spider, Thrip, Mealy Bug“ 

Caterpillars, Ants, Worms, &c. S 


)R CASH OPF 
ORS’ PKICESL 
kmpPuU 


ISECTICIDE (in water) 

destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 

at i he Booi » or °» the 

<1 on Fruit or Foilage, and 

egetable Grubs, Turnip b \y,kc 
op , Meaty Bug without affecting 
■ay, makes a good winter 
7 n.”"L“*rr.pn animals and birds. 

6d -;,23- &L. and 4s. 6 dLW 
- —a. Per gaUon 12s. 6 <l, or less in 

A cWe a itt e aS5S,„ T n K ,5 E „ 1 0 “-“ “ Insec tl- 
8 ent Pn«?^i. l°n to plants and Animals. 
Manufacturer ece ^ a ddress, by the 


1—D fffr i 

14 in. .. 4 1 .. 

27 in. .. 6 2 .. 

30 In. .. 8 2 ... 

TONY AND HORSE ROLLERS 


*3 For*— 

5 that infest Trees ami Plants? 

7 Poll ago. It cures Mildew anc 
10 » w «*k solution Kills all V< 

Clears grapes from Mildew, or Mealy 

SLi ^ 0m T, Thickened wlth * Uttfik 

dress mg Destroys Lice and Fleas 3 

> So^bySgsdamenandChcmi.* 

” Buttle. Per post, 3d. extra, 
larger quantities. 


|jljilgta« dfLawn Mowers 


TT-v-s Masftssr. ‘ 

1:1 **■ I »1 i ^ 20 E*H. 36s .« 

m . 30s. 30 galL 46s., 40 gall. 64s. • . 

'^Nlfof’M^^ter Carts. Wire Nettin/ 

^lerToTwSwm *1 U E OF (JA1{ 

I IIP a «ent carnage free to any railway i 


lifll ■ ■ -vwu* 

WILLIAM ST.. LONDON BRIDGE. 


(BREAKFAST) 


Boiling Water or Milk. 


NEW PATENT 


NrSJ®' ^ LAWN 


i ScAL * 0K c -'- ARaK8 K0R Horticultural Advertisements. 

Charge tor Srs-OLK Insertions. —Three lines about 
twenty words or less, in body type, 3s. ; each additional 
» line of about ten words, 9d. If displayed or w ith blocks 
10s. per inch. Across two columns, per inch, 22s. • across 
three columns, per inch, 33a.; whole page, £18. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

SlKOLE COLUMN. 

0 insertions, at 9s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 8s. (id. „ 

Across 2 Columns. 

0 insertions, at 20 s. od. pcr inch per insertion. 

13 or more IBs. dd. „ 

Across 3 Columns. 

0 insertions, at 30s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 2«s. Od. 

Gardeners and Others Wanting Situations._ 

20 words or less, Is. 

General Advertisements, Is. per line. 

Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week to ensure insertion. No adver¬ 
tisements can be received, altered, or stopped after 
Saturday morning s pom, for the issue of the foUowimr 
Saturday s date. Advertisements received later win 


Gordener.,' Chronicle, and all the best authorities 

>r ^^ ea ^*Parl£ l ev^ry^ear S sin^e < tholr e tntroducUon. t ^ ti0nal ° 

**“i _ From General Jon eh, 

I , Harr,,w - • the. 

— fHill. October 1, 1882 “ I 

have the pleasure to enclose 
1.0.0. for the amount dim. 
for tliom .v ./ »'iB send you a testimonial 
t th « H ^ Gutter and Grass Cutter 

A P S I «K te . : u th *' K<lge Gutter is equally good. * 

yx i-.s. I show them to any of my visitors." 

M aml^!22i Jows Garter, Nurseryman 
fin 1682August 4, jf&r 
H b«»t yet made, 

HI work well.” 


LAWN-EDGE 
CUPPER 
nd Turf Trimmer. 

Price 15s. only. 


Warranted 
much siijieiio 
any other i 
nient for the 


lf' I ^5ul R t ^ 0Tr -' 

y kinds 


,WU8 «. Belfast, August 2. 1882 
*ur kind und prompt attention 

‘ After having your Hedge Cutter 
nsider them by fur the best machines To 
more ease, than two men cundo 

•ar Sir,—Please send me 
(•ecimen shrubs, the 


* Please send us forvvun 
rill much oblige. P.S. 

in use for the last tw< 
- Hedge Cutting 
'lth the Blieurs, un< 

mother of the 14-in. polished 
>rners and banks of sunk tennb 
d. I would not be without mine 

iailc U P°> 1 receipt of Post Office Order. 

macclespield. 

ana Machines supplied to order. 


— ^cultural Tool s 

brXatTP 

V SECURED bv 

\ USING 

m HOOPER’S 
IlCACHOUS 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH, 

Avn PTT>T)T< r.Ar. ---- ’ 


Agapanthus .. .. 170 Melons 

Asparagus.166 I Name* of plants..' 

Asters 165 Narrow borders of hard 

Azalea rosasfiora.. .. 169 flowers 

Birds and seeds .. .. 169 Outdoor plants .. ! 

Bomareas.hid , Outdoor Vines and Fig 

Border, the .. .. 161 ! Pears and Plums.. 

British Orchis .. 163 Pits and frames 

Cabbages. 166 Plants fading in con 

Carrots and Turnips .. 166 servatory 
Caterpillars on Goose- Plants for uuheutw 

berry trees .. .. 164 ! greenhouse 

Celery .166 Propagation ... 

Chrysanthemums .. 165 Renovating old Vines .. 
Chrysanthemums in pots 169 Rock Roses, notes on .. 
Cockroaches .. 170 Rosemary-leaved Sun 

Cucumber, Bonnetii], j Rose . 

large white .. .. 169 f R oses and their enemies 

Cucumbers .. .. 166 Shrubbery. 

Cucumliers not swelling 169 j Small villas, front plots 

Diseases, &c..161 of .. 

Flower Garden .. .. 165 | Solomon's Seal and com- 

Fuchsias.165 moo Brake Fern 

Gaillardius.163 Strawberries 

Genistas, propagating 170 Summer and whiter 

Glasshouses .. 165 pruning. 

Grope Vine in open air.. 161 ; Training. 

1 Hardy Ferns .. 165 ( Varieties. 

Hardy Primroses and . Vegetables. 

Primulas.164 j Villa Gurclen, the 

Herbaceous plants 166 Vines . 

Hollyhock culture .. 163 j Violets . 

Indoor plants .. .. 169 Wallflowers all the year 

Leather dust .. .. 170 round . 

Lilies of the valley .. 162 Waste Paper as manure 

Liquid Manure .. .. 170 Weeds on lawns.. 


and fibre for fumigating. 

Per Parcels Post. 

Sr a e£ Ve Th^S^^i °! ,r Celebrated Best Roll Tobacco 

F«5W 1 

Kvery respectable ! raUwa^uH^fJ®!?* a * h< l V n’ ca . rrm P e to London or any 
heiniiit niia T/tKon i* \ 3 fltution in Kent, 6 lhs., 4 b. Gil. ! 14 lt>B 10s • 28 1 )m 

c ”uis t I Puper ’ or cloth * <*;Shit 

“SSSjSTto’S ^ ° Ur artiClCS CODto5n the Plire Essence of Tobacco only. 

KS&.] ha^m,e8, Manufacturers, 

DARLINGTON BROTHERS, 

bottlAA \ Chatham, Kent. 

S — P O.O. and Cheques, Dajilington Bros., 'Chatham. 

,d . 4s. ed., COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

11 ®* lo^l b 25^ about 4 bushels; 2 -ton truck 

, . 40G >.T^v.!»i? boUfc tv buoheis: 4-ton truck load 40s., about 

Id everv Free OD Uxbridae, Great Western 

every- railway. Order accompanied by remittance will ensure 
1 prompt attention. 

2UR & CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills, 


where. 


Digitized by 


PENN STATE 












GA EVENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Juhe 14,1884. | 


R. W. BEEDELL 

STRONG BOOTED CUTTINGS * PLANTS 

NOW READY, 

POST FREE, OVER 1®. 

Catalogues Jr* on application. 


1C Fuchsia* single and double (j»er 100, 4*1 
11 * dw 


*d. 

1 6 

1 3 
0 9 

4 0 

2 0 

5 0 
3 0 


r uciraioe, “““ — 

m Ageratum* dwarf blue 

12 Musk Harrisoni.. • ■ . 

12 new Coleu* 1883 and 1384 - - 

12 older .. •• . 

v> Geranium* best named - • 

12 .. West Brighton Gem • • 

i; Mexembryanthemum (per 100, 6*1 
12 White Lobelias „ . - • ■ ‘ 

12 Ireslne* any sort -- P» 100, j£ ‘ ■ 

12 Dahlia* single, pot roots ( .. 

12 „ double #. J 

12 Chrysanthemums • • j 

12 Verbena* mixed colours 
12 Altcmnnthcra Amoena 1 
V. P*arf Yellow Marigolds ( 

12 Alters, any kind • • * 

12 Ten-Week Stocks -• < 

12 Best Tuberous Begonia*. 

12 Zinnia eleeans .. . 

»■ New double Fetunias. 

C Ivy-leaf Geraniums . . 

A Lemon Verbenas . 

4 Maiden-hair Ferns .. 

4 Tropioolum Ball of Fire •• • •. •: 

3 Double Petuula* white, purple, and pink 

2 Alpine Edelweiss . 

2 Nicotians affinia . • • • • ;; 

Any kind of Seed still supplied._ 

the nurseries, wallington, 

and AT 74, NORTH END , ^CROYDON, 8URREY. 

CHEAP “PLANTS, 

OARItTAOK TAIV # ^ 

1 ' 

8 - 
6 « 
1 6 
8 0 

6 6 
3 6 
15 0 
1 8 
6 6 
1 8 
6 6 
1 S 
f 6 
1 3 

e 6 


HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

MAI DA VALE, LONDON. 

Half-do*. or 100 may be had at the same low rate. 

CALADIUMS. our magnificent collection.12 vorieties^fi* , 
strenger. 12s.; and 18 golden-leaved varieties, 3s. ea., o* 
ORCHIDS, nice established plant* for oool or warm house, 
21* and 4AS. 

I Ida STOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS 


STRONG PLANTS 

That can be had Po3t-free from i 
IRELAND for Postal Orders. ‘ 

i 

12 Newest Zonale Geranium* autumn struck fromitore 
pots, all the new ones .. •••••• * 

12 New, very fine, including West Brighton Gem „ 4 
12 Single Dahlias, all rt» orf sorts, not more th*n2fL high J 
1 ft uinMlu n .hlinu WllSti) .0 


12 Dracaenas, 6*. 9*. to 21s. 

12 Marnutas, 6s., 9s. 

12 Palms, 6s., 12*. 18*. to 21s. 
12'Abutilons, 6s., 9s. 

12 Alocasias, 6s., 12s., 6 sorts. 
12 choice Ferns, 3s., 6s., 12s. 
12 sorts Mosses, 4s. , 


to Verbena* in 12 fine named sort* lstpriae flowers 1 


12 Maiden-hair Ferns for cut¬ 
ting, 9s., 12s.; smaller, 6s. 
Eucharis .. ^AlINDEitSII. 
AMAZON1CA, and CAN¬ 
DIDA. true. 6* 6<L 
12 Begonia, ornamental foil 
age. 6s. to 12s.; Nepenthes 
(Fitoher Plants), 3s 6d.; 5s. 

aafjiKN BERRA CEO US PLANTS, 

< ALPINES. AOn In6Q“V°°M m* 
40 a.; 400 spdoled and varieties tor Bid. 

‘ Clematis, Jackmanil superb* 
the finest of all, 2* 6d. ; scar- 
let-flowered, strong. 1* wb, 
• -* ; Hardy Ounge, 2s. fid. 


12 Single Dahlias, White Queen - • • 

12 Single Dahlias, Paragon, well hardened off 

12 Scarlet Cactus Dahlias .. . 

12 Bedding White Pansy, Mrs. Turner 
12 Bedding Blue Pansy, Blue King • • • • 

12 Bedding Viola, Ardwell Gera, soft Primrose . .. . 

12 Bedding Viola Imnerator, rich pliuu, most dinttd 

and continuous bloom .. 

12 Betiding Viola. Cloth of Gold ■ • • . . u 

36 Frilled Canterbury Bells, including W lute liiw .1 

Double Rose. v, ” * 1 

100 Double Daisies, 4 colour* specimen blooms r 

, vSSSrs vSUir • 

blooms resemble an expanded Touruesol Tulip, ^ ^ 

12 CoUimblue* new species and form* indudioj 

Skinned ." . 

• * Orders now taken for the Grand TnunpetwwJJ , 

u.. ■’ ^ “5 

ial List. 


simile form* It is a 
Daffodil* Write for 


100 in 4 colonrs-whVte. purple, scarlc* and pink 
15 Fuchsia* in 12 choice named varieties 

100 •• •• H » 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong .. 

*12 Pansies’in 12 splendid named sorts 
*12 Iresine Llndeni and others.. 

*12 Mesendnyanthemum cordifollum variegatum 

100 ,, ,, ,, •• *• 

12 Ageratum* leading dwarf sorts .. 

*12 Tropteoium Vesuvtu* from cuttings .. 

100 „ » h *• 

Tarns, Cash with Order. 

Ths Executors (Late H. BLANDFORD) 

THE DORSET NURSERIES. BLANDFORD. 


12 Hardy Aquatics (water 
plants), 9s.. 12s. 

Hardy Ferns, 3*, 6*, 9* 

12 ohoioe Gloxinias, 6s., 10s. 6d. 

12 „ Begonias, 6*., 12* 

12 „ Gesnera* 2s. 6d. 

12 Petunias, double fringed 
flowers. 4s. 

12 sweot-scented-leaTed Pelar¬ 
gonium* 6s., 9s. 

12 sorts Bouvardia. 6s., 9* 

12 Chrysanthemums, exhibi¬ 
tion, Japanese or summer 
flowering, 3s., 6s. 

12 Fuchsia* first quality, 3s. 


2*6d. 
each. 

12 Tree or perpetual flowering 
Carnations, 6s., 9s., 12s.; 
yellow. Is. 6d. each. 

12 sorts Orange, Lemons, and 
Citron* 21s., 42s.; IMomoa 
(Venus's Fly Trap), Is. fcL, 
2s. 60. . .. 

12 Alternanthera, Is. 6d , -. 
12 Marguorito* white and yel¬ 
low. 5* 6d. 

12 Pelargonium Henry 
coby, deep reil. 2s. 6<L 
112 double Tuberose, 4* 

NEW GOLDEN 8PERGITLA, Oie 
carpet bedding plant for edging and small bed* nbbon line* 
Ac., hardy, of free quick growth, 4* and be. 

100 BEDDING PLANTS, 15s.; 200 for 25* 
CATALOGUE of cheap offers may be had on application. 
giur.T. SIZED PLANTS may lie sent free per Parcel Poet 
if of 4s. value. 


HARTLAMD'S 

Old Established Seed Warehufj 

COBS:. 


Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 


■DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

XV» cheap; from 10 inches to 15 inches high; strong plants, 
will soon bloom; Isabella'Sprunt, M^.^Houtte, Mareclml 
NieL R6ve d'Or, and red Gloire de Dijon <th® 
the five for 2s. 6d., or per dozen 5s., free.— MAIRI S & CO., 
Weeton-in-Gordano . Bri stol. 


NEW RO SES F OR 1884. 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Go 

(LIMITED) 

ARE NOW ISSUING THEIR 

SPRING CATALOGUE, 

Which will be forwarded free on application. II 
comprises a selection of the best 


HT1IW 9, H aroourt woaa, " . y. 

English & French Roses, WORTH KH 0 WIA 

L nf TEA-SCENTED. NOISETTE. , ... «tu!id* 


as ton - m-vt oiuoi i o , _ _ ____ 

"PERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden 

L hair Fern* two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchsi- 
oides and Snowflake, and six Begonias, with beautifully 
marked leave* 2a. 6d., free.— MAIRIS k CO., Weston-m- 
Gordano, Bristol._______ 

rpH*E beautiful Fern, Davallia Novas-Zealandire, 
A two Begonia fuchsioide* one Tradescantia, and one Lv- 
podium, both beautifully variegated; two Coleus (best 1882 
varieties), and one Maiden-hair Fem. the 8 plant*&.6d, 
free, less than half usual price.— MAIRIS k CO., Weston-In- 
Gordano, Bristol. 


uomano, unsvoi._ __ 

ANE FARLEY ENSE, the moat lovely Fern 

Lr tliat grow* one sweet-scented Jasmine Sambao, two 
Begonias, ooming into fiower, one TVudeecantia and one 
Lycopodium, both beautifuUy varieented. The six plants, 
correctly named, 2* 6d., free.—MAIRIS and CO., Weston-m- 
Gordano, Bristol._____ 

B EGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden hair Fema.— 
Three Begonias coming into fiower. three Maiden hair 
Fern* and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
Plant* tree, 2s. 6<L—MAIRIS k CO.. Weston-in-Gordano, 
Bristol. 

rPHE 


,E New IMPATIENS SULTANI, and the 

■* new Emnress of India Nasturtium.—Two each of these 
l'eautiful new nlants coming Into fiower. and 5 cool Green¬ 
house Ferns. The 9 plants, all named, free, 2s. 6d_—MAIRIS 
k CO.. Weston-in-Gordann. Bristol 


■ ilk ughbii v w 

ITAS 13^000 BEDDING • 

U freMfe bloomlnf ■ 

strong well-rooted plants; none to eqtrai 

13 Geranium* Vesuvius and Ma^r ^ 

io doable pink and Wonderful • • 

12 Happy Thought. 

U mixeil, all khids.. 

15 Variegate«l Flower of Spring 

12 Marguerite, white . 

12 Lobelia, best blue -- *• •; .... 

12 Maiden hair Fcni* flne PlaaM 

12 Dahlia* single, Carter’s Ware 

12 Verbena* mixed . 

12 Ageratum, dwarf, blue , , 

12 Mesembryanthemum, variegsw 

12 Heliotrope • • .• • . '' i ^ld for edging 

12 Ajuga reptan* quitehardj.spi^ 

12 Petunins, single stripea •• ** .. 

12 Calceolarias . 

12 Alternanthera ** " •• "I 

12 CenUureacompacta. .. .. 

12 8olanum jasm inoldes . •• 

9, Haroourt Boa* Brookl . 5| • 


A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, 
and T other varieties suitable for spring planting; also 
CLEMATIS, Bedding and Herbaceous Plant* 

Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Qo„ Ld., 

_KING’S ACRE. NEAR H EREFORD. __ 

■h/TARVEL.—The new violet-scented seedling 
III Pansy, continual bloomer, hardy and good bedder, great 
novelty, 6<L each, or not less than one dozen. 5s. 6d.-The 
Norfolk Chronicle, in renort of Norfolk and Norwich Horti¬ 
cultural Show, June, 1883, says: " Mr Rowland, of St 
Clements HilL showed a basket of violet-scented seedling 
Pansies (purple) which perfumed the whole tent, and ought^to 
prove a little fortune to the lucky cultivator. -H. ROW¬ 
LAND, Clarence Nurseries. St. Clements Hill, New Catton, 
Norwich. 


A vU., w tTOon-in-ivnnuiuiv, x>ni«A#i._ 

OH nnn SINGLE DAHLIAS, many of them 

showing bloom—24, Including Cactus, free. 


(OU)UVU showing bloom-24, Including uactus, tree, 
2«. fid.; lew than half price to clear stock.—MAIRIS k CO., 
Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. _ 

HOL E US.—Six lovely Coleus, choice named 

VJ varieties, no two alike, post Tree for Is. ld. ; twelve for 2s. 
BERNARD LOADER, Florist, Dorchester._ 

TWFODIL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFADOWN- 

hJ DILLIES —A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on anplicatlon.—BARR A SON, 12, 
King-street, Covent-ganlen, W.C. _ 

rPHE “SOVEREIGN” COLLECTION BED- 

DTNG PLANTS, all strong and healthy, 30 doz. for 
20s.: 15 doz. for 12». 6d., consisting of 10 doz. Geraniums, 
scarlet, pink, and white assorted, and 20 doz. variou* bril¬ 
liant, single and double Dahlias, Lobelia* Petunia* Aster* 
Golden Feather, Zinnias, Everlastings. Ac. 

Package free. Extra plants for carriage. Cn^h with order 
H. J. HARDY. 

Stour Valiev Nursery, I- 
Catalogue Vr 


jitized b 1 


Gougle 


N orwicn._____ 

ft ERANIUMS, pink, bronze, variegates, and 
VJ scarlet* 2s. dozen; Calceolaria* 2s. down ; Stocks and 
Aster* 50 for la., post free. — H- ROWLAND, Clarence 
Nurseries, New Catton, Norwich. __.. 

*D EX THEODORE, DOUBLE POLYANTHUS, 

I -L« 30s.; strong blooming Auricula* 30s.; Primrose-flowered 
Polyanthus, various colour* strong plant* 10s. ; double white 
Feverfew, Foxglove* Marjoram, Miniulii* Pansie* and Wall¬ 
flowers. strong plants, separately or mixed, 5a., all per hundred. 
— H. BOOTHBY, Louth, Lincolnshire.__ 

Kn nnrT DAHLIAS.—Catalogues on appli- 

UU,VJUU cation .-KELWAY and SON, Langport, 

Somersetshire.__ J ___ 

■DICHARD SMITH A CO. beg to announce 

■Ev that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situation* and they will be happy to supply 
any lady or gentleman with particular* Ao.— St. John's Nur¬ 
series. Worcester. 

OINGLE AND CACTUS DAHLIAS, all the 

10 best ami most showy kinds. Strong hardened plants, 
reduced price to clear out 2s. 6«l. dozen to name ; unnamed, 

1 2s. dozen, free.- HENRY GODFREY, Stourbridge. 

■DARE HARDY CACTUS—Most distinct 

Ah hardy flower in cultivation, large golden yellow fiower* 
hardy, but fine for window or greenhouse. Is. 3d.; two for 2s.; 
three for 2s. 6«1., free.—J. Cl)RNIIILI* Byfieet, Surrey. 

HEW EARLY-FLOWERING BROMPTON 

Av STOCK.—Snow White, extra fine, Is. 3d. per dozen. 
Large-flowering Ten-week Stock, finest strain. Is. per dozen. 
Asters. Victoria, finest for exhibition, 9d. per dozen. Hardy 
perennial* 6 varieties, two plants each, 90. per dozen. AU 
poet free, W. G. HOLMES, Tain, N.B 


S«,J for our 
U ,ple„,Ud.ho. 

6 beautiful Pompone D*n»a*^ ^ 

12 lovely seedling P^ “r' Woodds U 

6 select Abutilon* good wjmJJ. NipbfoJ**> 

12 l>est Zonal Geranium* mcWH^ ^ & g* 

12 best Fuchsias, l . nclu V 1 ^® 5chiW nth ^ U, ^i ^ 

6 of the beautiful new single c rj iuutly ; 

'siSSsiaftSsss^*' 

I 12 single Petunia, Nani compaci* 

6 beautiful Lantanas, D. 8<L 

6 
6 


single I 

beautiful Lantanas, is. uti 

ass* 

f 0 -ihnTfli' ■ 

JONES & 

HOPE NURSERY, 

tiful varieties of AJptoe P^m* Saxifra?* 



doz.; double, 2s. ao*., r t ... 

Coleus. Is. 3d- doz. AU . tN - 

Forest Gate. London. «• ^ iDuh? • 

in nnn COLEU ^, c r«»^ gfss 

lUlUvU T ? ri f 11 w Mch. 

‘ITIt s SS8S!& "~ “~ 

Lincoln^__ ■ *" ' V. 

Original from 
PFNN ^TATF 


^j 1 
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i TNDEX TO ’‘GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, ’ 

BnoWnady, price Id-, port free 1)4_ 

VHB BB>T HELIOTROPES. — The follow- 8lzed garden cheerful and guy for thi 
* inj tbw rarirtics are «plendid either for pot culture or included -T. J. HAWKINS, F.R.H. 
Mdiof: Rebroca (new 18S3). deep blue, dwarf, compact. 9d. Uxbridge. 

Jld.per J«n, u; Generd Gurflrld, pale mauve, und White -a ir * nnm An a’uxt'C'U 

|*2' M. each, 4a. dozen. The three varieties, (VI , v “a* , " 1 **~‘*’ 

ktt-W M OROWF,. Boleyn Nursery. Upton. R»*ex. °* tbe diatributlon of Hawkins' v 

JjlfflWANU caoiCE rtSRNST^hriP !^£S^ 1 S8fSr,ff38S 

ciefMiJthe lAdys Lace Fern), very elegant, la.; Nursery, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridgn 

BsrSf^sa^jas^’fzSKS: o HliAP adding pla> 

g*uW the climbing Fern, 94; Plena argyrea, fellver Fern. V -' "Ingle and double Dahlias, 300 vari 
H:Bl*daufl oorooTsdense (Tree Pern). 94: Phlebodium —T. HAWJUN8, Hlllingdou Heath. U 

nuav:sANTHEMiJMs.--3<> 

^gy.-w .M.diownWK^,ppu,n. 

(jflUO and RARE PALMS.—The following PELARGONIUMS.— Magniti 

ferr*fia.iasjLrs^kW 

IgOnfl^OVV AND DECOKATIVE PELAR- very cheap.-T. J HAWK IN A Hillin g 
Bp L er 3 d named ^«ties, in- QTEPHANOTIS. —Strong pL 

SB S&Dffs, A UC u “ Me ™ e , ri *- O tiful greenhouse Creeper. so vaiuab 

N^tXr vXEriaSL £ a £ he “ ? f , Ed , in ' and beautiful bloom. 3a. 64 per plani 

»< sss? — 

P ^ l z) unnamed market varieties, PIN KS. — 

FS? w for the«« Mi r Scarlet I 

S«a£ Ml CE0WE * ^^yn Nursery, Upton, ijr^ dozen .-j 

flHOlCESl'^pCHSIAS IN CULTIVATIO N? TTONEYS 

L 2, rd , WoUeI ^ ,1883 >- 18 M «**: ^ and P r « 

r ’£ e *J‘? of double fuchsias, 3« ; HillingdoD He 
W-: fifty single and double iiVvTwAT 
LTj ^ l H be8t 1x1 cultivation, 8s. 6d and f 

Stt^c J r- W M 0E0W,i ' 

UGEBEDDING SkitANlUM.- “"S"* 

i tatwi b * b t green, with narrow white fi- RKN A D 

i •SthwAikTu^' M ** formj * complete rnaM of shoota ^ Climatic 
“ y ,toPb 4 Ittea Um for HAWKINS, I 
^2)““"v*' and ^ ** grown uni- n APNTAT1 
li-W.llCR} 1 S2 m ^*i kD0 ’! xl - 94 each, 5e. dozen, 309. per I, ARN A IJ 
Nursery, Upton. Forest Gate. E ^ little plani 

J«SttaiLUR[J(, the choicest 

aais/'ss no™ 

JODVARDUS I BOUVARDIAS !!—Twelve 

i k, l*fswi 4 iJ ,U i^^ binding Humboldtil corymbiflora, 

b * P° rt . ^ pots, HR 

fckb Pmk (^7'i2° Ub v n W ^' ^ • 1>r ««ideut Garfield, I.ooo’. Brussel 
i I°„,f^ ahou ^ complete without IV. 1,000. Cui 

p& chubby L= 

StHL & 10 “cks. 13s ; 15sacks. Xr.d and g 

aackn included)’, truck KINS, Hilling' 
teaikudi.^i* 2 -. Limited qu&nUUes of O special quaUty - ’ ■ * 

0 K £ 5 i® 2 - 


R VEL OF CHEAPNESS. 


preoent season, nice plants, for IV, or 13 for 7s. 64 : 25 new 
vanetiea of last season, 7a 64, 13 for 4a. These an all eery 

fjHOICE EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAlT 

V THEMUM8.— 1 The most valuable dasa of garden plants 
of the day. Of these I desire to call special attention to my 
collection, which beyond doubt is the finest in oxistenoe. All 
the older varieties can be supplied at la. 64 dozen, 10 b. 10CL 
rooted plants; new varieties, 3a. and 4a. per dozen, my Beleo- 
tion, or as per catalogue. 

fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUM8~ sole W 

ciality —N DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford- 
roa4 Cambe rwel l. London. 8 K.; late of 68, Warner-roa4 

PORDER CARNATION MARY MORRIS^ 

, First-class Certificate awarded to H. G. Hmyth. A 
beautiful rose-ooloured self, very highly soented, of great size, 
very full, and of perfect shape; does not burst the calyx; a 
very free bloomer and vigorous grower, and perfectly hardv — 
See Gardeners' ChrxmieU . August 4, 1883. page 146. Price 2a, 
each, or V 64 pair; cash with order.—H. O. SMYTH, 2L 
Goldsmit h Street, Drury Lany, W.O. _ 

OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER. —SINGLE POM- 

V PONK and FANCY DAHLIAS, the finest sorts, good 
iSReS*?, 4 ** IN POTS. ** per dozen. CHKYHANTICK- 
MUMS, Pompone, Anemona-iloworing, lorgo-fiowering. and 
Japanese. Finest varieties in cultivation. Stroho Puxntu in 

stSiX: 

G AP.DEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

Refuse, 44 per bushel, 100 for 2V ; truck (loose!. 4V 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—V 64 per sack. 5 Lvcka 35a. 
sacks 44 each. Black Fibrous Pest—V per sack, 5 aw't. rv 
> ao m 44 each. Coarse Silver Sand-la 94 ver buaheL IV 
had ton, 26s. per ton ; in 2-bushel bags, 44 each. Yelkrw 
Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, la per busheL 
Sphagnum Mobs. V 6d. per gbek. Manures, Garden Stkka. 
VirginCork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mate, eta Writefor 
free IMoe List —H. O. SMYTH, 21, cOdsinith’s Street. 
Drury Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard). _ 

OTA1N AND VARNISH COMBINED^. 


Uxbridge. 


’LANTS.—Ellam’8 Early Dwarf, 

Karly York, and Carter's Heart well; frong 
000. Brocooli, in 10 varieties, 2s. 1 . 15s. 
routs. Is. 100, 6a. 1,000. Cauliflower. .100, 
>r Scotch Kale. Is. 100. V 1.000. * 2s. 

. HAWKIN8, Hillingdon Heath, Ui i Ige. 


samples ail stamps; twc^gallon sample, P.O.O. 7a 64 AJhl^ 
Water 8uins, Oak. Mahogany &C.VV per gallon. Cans 
charged ls perpUon_;FRISWfiLL. SlMPftON, k HOLLdOK, 
Bus hhury Work s. Hackney Wick. London. K. 

MOTICE.—Those who wish to know which 

we the best Abutllona, Coleus, DohUas, Fuchsias, 
Petunia*. Geraniums, As should send for our descriptive 
luit, free.—JONES k NORTH, Hope Nursery, Lewisham, 

PANSIES, PANSIESrPANSiES f 'Show or 

Fancy varieties. Correctly name4 strong plants, 2a 34 
per dozen; box of blooms 3d. Bedding varieties, yellow or 
blue. Is. dozen. 6e 100, free. Phloxes, horbaceouaTb«rt named 
varieties, 1*. 6d. dozen, free.—W. k F. W HKK LWR1GIIT- 
Oldawlnfor d, Stourbridge. __ * 

T7TOLAS.—Beat bedding plant grown~blooma 

* all the year round, splendid plant*, blue, purple, or 
manve, 104. dozen, 4e. 100, poet free, extra for carruur®.— 
W. & k. WHEEL^RIGHt, Oldswiuford. Stourbridca*^ 

OIXTY PLANTJ""for 3s.-12 Z«£id~Piw: 

KJ gonium*, 12 Single Dahlias. 12 Meteor Marigolds 24 
Annual Chrysanthemums.-BOURCHIKR, Ooaby, u' T 4 
pooh______(1226 

60 000 i EN 1 As *~~ B€8t b«dding varie- 
UyjyyjyjKJ ties (Benorya prize strain), la do*. 36 
for 2a. 34, or 100 for 4a. 6d., froa—ROBKRT rRmn u LT , 
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Flowers that Everybody earn grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 


OLD SCENTED GERANIUM.—Few know 

how well this succeeds put outside in the flower border, 
The leaves grow very large, and the plant is in every 
way very attractive so grown. Per half-dozen 2 s. 9 d.. 
three Is. 6 d. 


KSCHSCHOLTZIAS, cream and yellow, very 
useful for cutting, nine. each colour, Is. ttd.—Loadstone. 

DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITES, cream 

and yellow, for pots or open ground, such as I have sold 
in thousands for several seasons, plants for very early 
blooming, six of each oolour. Is, 9d. Quite hardy, open 
ground, charm ing for cutting. 

COB.EA SC ARDENS, handsomest, most rapid 
greenhouse climber, bears large purple bells, extra strong 
plants, pair. Is. 0 d., can^be planted outdoors. 

LUPINS, handsomest, most useful of all annuals 
for decorative efleot; strong plants from open ground, 
18 for la. 9d., in rose, blue, white, yellow. Strongly 
recommended. 

YELLOW SULTAN, beautiful for cutting, re¬ 
sembles large Cornflower; three plants, Is. 3d.; prettiest 
novelty of season. 


MAGNIFICENT CINERARIAS.—12 plants, 

■***■ Is. 6 d., free; 34. 2s. lid., free. Nice youug seedling 
plants (Carter's superb strain), which will produce enormous 
heads of dazzling bloom fa winter. Now is the time to plant 
for Christmas^owerB. MORLEY 4 CO., F ulwoo d. Pr eston. 

2 8. 3d., free.—12 Greenhouse Plants and Ferns, 

all different, consisting of 2 choice Ferns, 1 Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, 1 Heliotrope (cherry pie), 1 Calceolaria, 2 Fuchsias, 1 
Geranium, 3 Coleus, 1 climbing Begonia; small well-rooted 
plants, sure to please.—MORLEY & CO.. Ful wood. Preston. 

2 CHARMING CROTONS, Is. 4d., free ; nice 

young plants; foliage beautifully veined, bright yellow 
and gTeen, very showy. -MORLEY 4 CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

F erns for room culture .—3 plants of 

the charming ribbon-grass Fern, Is. 3d., free. This is a 
pita! and easily grown Fern for window or room culture.— 
GRLEY & OO , Fulwood. Preston. 

CAMELLIA-FLOWERED BALSAMS, 

la. 3d., free. Nice young plants ready for single pots; will 
jjroduoe^ abundance of bloom this summer. 12 plants, 2s. 3d., 


SALVI AS, s carlet and blue. Three for Is. 9d. 
IPOMtEA, beautiful climbers, richest colours, 
for outdoor or conservatory uses, 12 plants in four 
odour s, 2 s., very fi n e. Showy and hardy. 


WHITE WAX-LIKE FLOWERS. — The 

beautiful whjte Begonia semperflorens alba is a most 
constant bloomer, seldom without flowers during the whole 
year : 2 nice plants, Is. 3d., free; foliage rich, glossy green, m 
free flowering in winter as summer.- MORLEY 4 CO., Ful¬ 
wood, Preston. 

nHARMING GLOXINIAS. —4pUtnte, Is. 3d., 

^ free; beautiful velvety foliage, brilliant flowers produced In 
quantity, capital for cutting. Above are nice young seedling 
nlanUto bloom this summer. MORLEY 4 CO., Fulwood, 
Easto n. __ _____ 

^ ARE HOLLY FERN with thorns, perfectly 
, hardy plants, la, free; two, la 6 d_, free. Best time to 
plant, as crowns have not yet thrown up new fronds: very 
pretty.—MORLEY 4 CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


GODETiA, in splendid show y colours, 24 for 2s. 


DOUBLE GERMAN WALLFLOWERS, all 

colours. Gentleman writes; "Your Wallflowers have 
been most splendid." Nine fine plants free Is. 9d. Will 
bloom early autumn, 


TTABROTRAMNUS FASCTCULARIS.—This 

T* - beautiful greenhouse climber has few equals for profu¬ 
sion of hloom borne at all seasons. From October to July it 
is seldom without masses of its lovely red wax-like blossoms. 
Almo«tJiardy_ J3uitaWe foi^ot^culfciiro. Mice young plant. 


llwood, Preston. 


LOADSTONE’S ICE PLANTS, lovely for gar¬ 
nishing, leaves resembling blotches ice. Six plants. 
Is. 3d ., free, or 12 for 2s. 


la 9d., free-MORLEY 4 C 

■fOlCOTIANA A F FIN IS, 4 plants, Is. 4d.,' 

free. What can equal this beautiful white sweetrscented 
Tobacoo plant either for window, greenhouse, or garden 
culture ? By many considered a rival to Sfcephanotia. Above 
are nioe seedling plants to bloom this summer.—MORLEY 4 
OO., Fulwood. Preston. 


PEARL TUBEROSE, greatly iu demand for 
bouquets, button-holes; perfume exquisite, cream bloom, 
grows in any greenhouse, and flourishes in open ground. 
Roots, strongly started (bloom soon), 2s. 6 d. each, free, or 
four dormant tubers, 2 s. Od., with cultural hints. 


ROOTS WINTER HELIOTROPE (Peta- 

sites fragrans), la 4d. free, perfectly hardy, blooms In 
severest weather. Greenhouse climber, Cobjua scande as. 
Is. Id., free. 6 choice different Coleus, Is. 4d., free. 6 choice 
different Chrysanthemums, Is. 4d.. free. Todea superba, rare 
__ ___ _ flimy fern, la Kkl, free, exquisite for fern case, only few 

WHITE PARIS DAISIES orMARG UERITES, I ^ft.^MORLEY 4 Co., Fulwood, Presum. 


true variety, with feathery sour green foliage; also 
Etoile d’Or, the large yellow, per pair, 2s.; very bushy 
and strong, or 4 for 3s. 6 d. Bloom profusely when 
bedded out, and excellent for cutting. 


NICOTIAN A AFFINIS, a sweetly fragrant pure 
white blooming pot or summer border plant, very much 
resembles Bouvardia, one spray perfumes greenhouse. 
Strong plants, 2s. each, free; or 3 small plants, 2s. 
Strongly recommended by “ Loadstone ” as a most 
charming and satisfactory’ plant to grow. 1 send out 
plants hardened off fo r outdoor planting. _ 

KING THEODORE, dwarf Naaturtium, the 
true scarlet bedder, black foliage, superior to Geranium, 
continued mass of bloom until November frosts, most 
effective for beds and window boxes. Per doz., Is. 6 d. ; 
16, 3s. 6 d.; 100, 9s . (id., free. 


CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, roae ; also pure 

white Cornflowers, charming as cut flowers. These I i B 3 ^. 
transplant well; nine of each colour, fine strong plants, ' 

2 s., free. _ ___ _ 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SEGEfUM, the latest 

novelty of the Marguerite tribe, blooms, sulphur yellow, 
measuring 2 ^ in. diameter; invaluable for cutting, and 
extremely showy and hardy, growing freely in open air. 

Strong autumn sown plants, three for 2s., free. 

NEW POPPIES, Danebrog (white disc), Urn- 
brosum (large single scarlet, black disc), nine of each, 
free, 2s. 


DUNNETT’S carmine Candytuft, 18 strong 
plants, Is. 9d.; also dwarf white, same price. Small 
be ds planted with Candytuft are very pretty ._ 

PORTULACA, rich scarlet . 18 for Is. 9d. 


CINERARIA maritima, effective white edging 

or for bouquets. Twent y-four for 2s : ; 100 for 6 a. 6 d._ 

NEW PINK, - “ ChaUenger,” brilliant magenta- 
cdoured, large, and heavily Clove-perfumed, very free 
bloomer, strong 2jrear old giants, each, 2s., or pair. 


3s. 6 d., free.—(See 


New White Pink," Mrs. Sinicins, 


CLARKIA, new- 


dwarf varieties. 
„ and pun 
each oolour, free, 2 s. 


Salmon 


Queen, Purple King, and pure white^ elegant and use¬ 
ful for cutting, » of 


SNAPDRAGONS striped and spotted, sown 
from splendid German collection, sturdy seedlings from 
open ground, 12 for_ls. 9 d. _ _ _ __ 

VICTORIA ASTERS.—The best variety 
irown all colours. Dozen, Is. M., very fine plants. 
§0 for 4s., free. Choice ten-week Stocks and Doubh 
Zinnia s, same price. Clearance. 


VERBENAST—Mixed colours. Sturdy plants 
, 1 . Q/j clearance price, 36 for 4s., free. 
SSdfbSs are moetbeautiful planted with Verbenas, the 
SSitswSiiWddown ; no beddingplant so capable 
faSS&Sh SbSlllant effect a s this old favou nte._ 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 




NOT uxak Sr-edUw* drawn up in 


-MORLEY 4 OO., Fulwood. Preston. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Stocked with Beautiful Plants 

from Ireland. B d 

Snew-white beds of Asters.per 100 4 t> 

Coloured beds of Asters.per 100 4 i» 

Mixed beds of beautiful Carnations .. per dozen e c 

Old crimson Clove Carnation .3pisnU " n 

Brilliant scarlet dwarf Mimulus, to bed with Harrisoo'i 
Musk, arid save seed from blending, sure to produce 

new Hybrids .j* r dozen ” 

Mixed beds of Calendulas, <? sorts, including “Meteor" 

„ " De Proust “.per dozen I u 

Salpzglossis grandiflora, makes a magnidoent bed, sll 

colours . 50 to 3 a 

Mixed Bouquet Grasses, all sorts, as used to German;, 

Warecewiczii, with most graceful, fern-like * 
foliage and black flower, similar to Zimapsni, 3 plants 1 % 
12 plants West Brighton Gem bedding Geranium, tbs 
best scarlet grown (Cuttings Is. 64. per dozen).. 5 « 
£5" M&gnitioent selectieD of PANSIES, POLYAN'THIn 
COLOURED PRIMROSE, COLOURED OOLCM 
BINES, In 12 sorts blended, SCABIOUS, finest Dou&. 
Sinaie wid Double PYRKTHRUM. CARNATION. 
PBloTEE and PINKS. PIGMY YELLOW WALL 
FLOWER, YELLOW FOXGLOVE, tc. 
t3T Parties ordering 10 s. worth of goods get thnn Curias 
Free, and wi!l be booked for W. B. Harthnd s "Spw.sl 
List of Rare Daffodils, for publication to September 

HARTLAN D’S 

Old Established Seed WarehouM, 
PATH STREET, CORK. 

*** Six aorta of Pansies, including Lord BncotnfieM, 
synonymous almost with Countess of Kratore Viola, 1 
_ in packets, for 2 s. 6 d. 

FREE BY PARCELS POST. 


A CHOICE POT ROSES, 6s. 6d., carriage paid, 

“ to include the exquisite white Niphetoa, or, if desired, 
M. Niel will be substituted. These are really nice plants to 
bloom this autumn. Satisfaction guaranteed ; all different • 
best varieties; our selection. -MORLEY 4 CO. Fulwood’ 
Preston. ' ' : 

on NICE WINDOW or GARDEN PLANTS, 

"V is. 6 <L, free, consisting of 3 Geraniums, 3 Fuehsiaa, 3 
Chrysanthemums, 6 bronze-foliaged Periila, 3 needling Carno- 
tions, 3 Si ngle Dahlias.- MORLEY 4 CO., Fulwood, Preston 


LAING’S 

BEGONIA] 

UBERS 


The above are superior to most of the named sorts, si 
quality Is quite unequalled by home or foreign grovert 1 
Tubers are large, and have been carefully selected hr asm 
blooming last s 


PLANTS, 3s., free.—New Single Sweet- 
scentedCHRYSANTHEMUMS. unequalled for cutting, 
abundant bloomers, 3 choice varieties, named, to include 
Patience or Wilde, 3s., nice plants. - MORLEY 4 CO Ful¬ 
wood. P reston. 

"DLUE SALVIAS, Is. (id. ; double Hollyhocks, 

•L* 2s. 6 d ; Begonias, tuberous-rooted, 3a. 6 d.; Alpine Auri¬ 
culas, Is. 6 «l.; Mesombrynnthenaum variegatum. Is 6 d • all 
above at per do/.en. The following at 6 d. each, three’for 

- - icotiana afflnis. Lemon 

Verbena, night-scented Stock, Marguerites Reve d'Or (best 
yellow), Gnmdiriorum (best white), and Coslestis (blue). Glox¬ 
inias, Abutilons. Bouvardiaa, Veronicas, double yellow and 
double scarlet Naaturtlums, Diplacus gTandiflora, Artillery 
plants, and Libonia grandiflora, Castor Oil plants, Pentste- 
mons (named), Queen of Mimulus. greenhouse Ferns, Bro- 
wallia ccerulea (beautiful blue, for greenhouse or window). 
Carnations, and Piootees, new named Coleus; all aarriaae 
I. COOPER, Hadleigh, Suffolk. ’ ^ 


LAING & 001 

BEGONIA GROWERS, 

FOREST HILL, S.E._ 


free.— 8 . < 

Q.ERANIUM, 


Mrs. 


Parker, great novelty, 

beautiful variegated foliage and splendid double pink 
flowers, strong plants. Is. 6 d. each. A gentleman from Aber¬ 
deen writesPlants received all right. Many thanks for 
such good, well-rooted plants. I can assure you my expecta¬ 
tions are far more than realised."—S. COOPER. Hadietoh 
Suffolk. Established 1858. nameign. 


A STERS 1 l—Strong Plants, Chrysanthemum 

flowered, Victoria, Peony-flowered, Washington, priz 4 
Quilled, and all the finest double kinds from seed imported 
direct from Benary; double Ten Week 8 tocks, Phlox Drum- 
mondii grandiflora, double Zinnia elegans, French and African 
Marigolds, Tagetes, Everlastings, German Scabious, Con¬ 
volvulus Major, Dianthua, Antirrhinums, Periila, Blue 
Lobelia, Musk, hybrid Polyanthus and Primrose, double Red. 
White, and Gold-leaved Daisies, Nasturtium, Tom Thumb 
three best varieties; Sunflower, Golden Feather, 6 d_ dozen • 
three dozen Is. 3d.; Petunia fine atriped. 9d. dozen, three 
dozen, Is. 9d. All free^S. COOPER, Hailleigh. Suffolk. 


nno AMATEUR GARDENERS and Others' 

J- Buy your plants and floweu of an experienced, practical 
grower, and thereby »vod disappointment. Gk*^n|™ 
new Ivy-leaved, double and single, six choice named Santa 

charming colours, 2 a.; Chrysanthemums, best named varieties! 

Including Japanese, summer, autumn, and Christmas flower 

aa* 


mil P.O.O. to be n»d<» p«}-«l>l« . 

T LOA-DSTOr 

(The X*^Sy 

ROMERO, ESSEX- 

Digitized by GOOClC 


OREEPERS.—Virginian Cre^FTI^dV^ui- 

W Lophoepermum, Cobuja, Pyracanthus. Jauane*.* 
suokle, Eocremocarpus, Passion Flower, cSSSubfSS* 
mula, Habrothamnxis elegans, all fine 1 „.. 

and 2 years old, 9d. each; two for Is. 3d. free Can?™^ 
and Maurandyas, three for 6d. — 8AML 
Nurseries, Hadleigh. Suffolk. oaoil. COOPER, The 

"REDDING PLANTS—BEDDING PLaNtq i 

JJ -Yellow Calceolarias from rtoves. ^ 1 ™ 8 ' 

1,000; dark do lOs. per 100; LobeU^’^ J* r 

te. and4s. per 100; Geraniums, 


NOW STARTING INTO GROWTH. + 

Unnamed ▼»». Selections left to n*. i.i ; 
G Oollection, best to colour, sin*l«.. fl I 

H „ very choice do.li IJ 

J m White, cross-bred froo 

three finest whites, -J 
viz., Snowflake, Mia. 1 
Lalng, and Eeins 1 
Blanche, per dozen j 
(special offer).. 

K „ diolcedo. 

L „ very good, wleeted to 

colour . 

If „ good for bedding. - „ 

N „ bedding, beet mired... 

O „ do., mixed, per 1 »«I 
W „ ten oboice, dxrttoet, _— 1 

doubles.•••' 

X „ selected to six colooa.. i 

Z „ mixed do... 


W: 


-«[, 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

IN EVERY VARIETY. 

ALL KINDS OF HARDY PERENNIALB. 
THE FINEST MIXED GRASSES 
For Lawn and Tennis Ground*. 
Manures and Horticultural Sundries of sll a 

Frederick: bax, 

143, BUkopftgate Street Without, Londo.1 
319, Mare Street, Hackney, £.; 
_High Street. Leyto n, K. 


GEORGE B0YES & CO. 

STRIKE CUTTINGS NOW in cold to®*®*. 

^ greenhouses for fine autumn and winter blooms. 
strong cuttings, all colours. Geraniums: Miss Hunn^ 
Lizzie Brooks, Olive Carr, Asa Gray, GulUon mos 
Rev. Atkinson, Haidee, Wonderful, 8 . Pllmwll. oaeota 
post free, la P.O. - , - 

PUTTINGS. — Splendid Cuttings, W 

V goniums. Duchess of Edinburrfi, Duke of Aftsnr.M*n 
mac, Kingston Beauty, Meraion, Bertie Boyrs. dc* 1 '*? ^ 
Digby Grand, Mabel, Duchess of Bedford, one of esefi, F 
free, la P.O. . . . . 

pOLEUS—10 strong, well-rooted plant*, ^ 

shades of colour, la P.O. ■ 

AYL ESTONE PARK, LEIOEgTCTj 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS. — Mimuh*, kjj 

V* flowets, in bloom, superb spotted, all shade*« 


nasome, w-.--.-vj 
1 , white. stnpeiW 


early grown; single Petunias, crimson, v 
Is. 3d. doz.; Lophospennum acandens, lowly 
climbers, beautiful flowers, 6 for Is. 3d., ^ 

lovely fern-like foliage, splendid table plants, 4 

T. R. FLOWERET’loral Nursery, iniey, near Botwo-a 


ANTIRRHINUMS (Snapdragons), 

varieties, mixed, 50 plants. Is. VL ; s 

gems for rockwork, only growing few inebee ^ 
la 9d„ free. Grand Russian Sunflowers, 
large plants, 15, Is. 3d.; Everlasting Flowers ,, mewwfo 
cmnson “ Fireball," 50, la. 9d. ; German Stock for « g 
50. Is. 9d.; Marvel of Peru, extremely pretty. 1 
mixed colours, all bloom this season.— J. K - 
TJlley, near Rotherham. 


2a! 6 d. dozen, 15s. per 
distinct colours to name. 


OR GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 2s. 

mlums, beddlnTw^ST in U ^H Q t •’ 1 6 each «u P erb Mimulus, Nicotians 

100; Violas and bedmmr ! Jf°r^.°®Perxnums and exhibition Bab-atn*. ow A 


sale. Catalogue of these wxdother bedd&JpSntet?^ f Everlasting Flower*. Pansies, Indian * wi 

two stamps,—WAL OLOlRAK k BON. ,or MarTel of Peru. Antirrhinums, Sunflower* 

Altrincham *"***n, » guerites, 4c. AnylelecUous from above.-J* k *** H 

- ' Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham 

Ongirkal from ^ 

PENN STATE 
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* harknbss’s Is, 

5 CARDEM_PLANTS. £ 

special cheap offer. 

.u* anttt mixed wie- Viola Mauve Queen, free 

Pansy Blue King, best blue 


Pansy, show, very large and 
good 


rjaatanums, lar 

oiffin i hardy varieties 
rt«variety , ., 

arrhiDnmj. superb stnped i Pansy Magpie 
m'f ftw , grand Potentilla in variety 

Mciaria, finest bedding Golden Thyme (lemon 
iririits scented), fine edging plant 

it> Miumlns, in fine i Phlox Drumtnondii, in great 
nety of colour, splendid | variety of colour, 24 distinct 
ratal every imaginable sorts 
«k of colour; a grand Zinnias, double, 12 colours, 
rt I mixed 

a, varlet, very effective Marigold (African), from 
Vrtkr I splendid exhibition flower* 

»S», ifaeen of Whites, Swrct Scabious (German 
st *hite | double) splendid free-flower- 

s Laisia, rolendid ing plant, tine for cutting 
oquet .lovers, aao showy or carden decoration 
hordes, ic. ; PeriUa Naakinensis, splendid 

-steam- sj^endid plant 1 ornamental plant, leaves 
■ U-htcrtoi borders, dark reddish mulberry 

ad varies j Tricolour Marguerites (single 

u. la good variety Chrysanthemums), very fine 

»a toA'i'ii-fiowered, | for borders and excellent 
sowbiediodself flowers i for cuttings 
o Dahlia, splendid va- Linum perenne, very elci 
j, fit to pilot out ; plant, with bright 
white, yellow, and I flowers. 

Jed. rery fine , Blue Marguerite (Flower of 

tea. bright yellow Heaven), tine. 

PriarcM Queen, fine Musk, H&rrisoni, everybody's 
® I plant. 

Dtai Perfection I 

en, li.; 10 dozen, 7g, 6d.; 18 dozen, 12s. 6d. 

users’ Selection I Carriage Paid! 


leganl 

Dlue 


all 


00D THINGS! 

fSA.VTHEMUMS.in |6 NICOTIAN'A affints Vic- 
sirith for general toria, the large trumpet- 

«, mclading the new flowered var., Tuberose 
tiamtfiij Japanese | perfume, very fine for con- 
viboroe acknow- servatory or sitting-room, 
„!» all the greatest Is. 6iL ; 12. 2s. 3d 
itwn for many years, ! 

< H h 9d. 112 COLEUS, most beautiful 

«1 Scotch PANSIES, marbled and fringed var*., 

sot, to include to include Janies Bam- 
the finest shaw, CanneU’s lovely 
“ ««. 3d.; 24, I Duchess of Teck, Ac., 2g. 

A h ; all good 6, Is. 3d. 

CYCLAMEN penricum, 
i|> Pmoft. I. * | colours, strong flowering 
WStlB Plants, 6, 2s. 3d.; 12, 4s. 
able flowers, 2*.; 24, 12 SCOTCH FANCY PAN- 
j SUES, fiuest edged and 
-V4STURT1UMS blotched varieties, 3s.; 
*aaahoff),inva)u. 5s. 6d. 

’owing, suaerior 
2 am*, very double, GESNERA zebrina. splendid 
| plant for conservatory, foli- 
2*8. double, a »«<• beautifully marbled, 
flection, including Puir strong plants, Is. 3d. 

V id' 0 T A ® splendid tuberous-rooted 
BEGONIAS, very tine 
HAS, double and l’ U 5V* /or blooru . 

*d> Mias Lizzie "• 6(1 
tewckwd flar^Bst 6 greenhouse SALVIAS, 
Amencau i most beautiful varieties, in- 
i a L clutbn g the scented variety 

rutilans, Is. 6<L 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with, 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES 

SELECT LIST OF BRIGHT FLOWERS 
FOR SUMMER BLOOMING. 


0 UN FLOWERS.—Plants of American Mam 

moth, averaging 8 feet to 12 feet high, and extra 


-— -- __ ____extra¬ 

ordinarily strong and hardy, having been literally sown and 
reared open ground; should make splendid plants; 2s. 6d. 
por dozen ; six. Is. 6d., free. Dwarf Sunflowers same price. 

QRNAMENTAL 

free. 


GRASSES.—(Graceful and 

refreshing. Collection of 9 of the prettiest varieties, 2s. 


T EMON-SCENTED VERBENA.—An old" 

fashioned favourite greenhouse plant, without which nc 
bouquet can be called complete; strong plants, per pair, 
28. rid.____ 

DENTSTEMONS freely produce their bril 

-1- liant spike blooms until late autumn, most charming 
cut flowers, assorted colours, 12 for 7s. 6d„ free, or 6 for 4s. 
best named sorts. 


DINGLE and DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS, 

^ or coloured Marguerites. To admirers of single flowers 
these are perfection, wonderfully varied In colour, blooms 
resembling Asters, foliage graceful, fern-like, genuinely 
perennial, 12 assorted strong plants for 7a. 6d., free, or 6 for 
4 b., all named sorts. 

•THE NEW WHITE CLOVE PINK, Mrs. 

Sinkins, flowers creamy white, of immense size, most 
profuse bloomer, highly scented, always admired, and 


especially useful for cutting, 
pair, 3s. 6d. 


Strong roots, each 2s.; per 


24 


«P»i4 (or caah with order. P.O.O. payable at 
Bedale. 

1ARKNE8S & SONS, 

5 Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. 

iwr-f 


„ ShrjsaQtbeiQuiiis- 

EVERYBODY'S flower. 

8t *nd the winter in the open 
;v T* ***** ^rietics in the following 
c ^, purpie. yellow, red, blush, 
^ will send 12 plants, including 
, hTan^e (the summer flowering Japanese 
__ as. 6d. j post free. 

DARKNESS & SONS, 
lh<1 E_N UR8ERY, BEDALE 
^-SetfUiag Show and Fancy, French 

fS*S,/« “ft or 

-HARK- 


(the German National 
coloiu ? Wcy-blue, white, rose. 
'-'rimSi u bouquets and 


58 * sn v4 ^ 100,3s. 6d Tpo’st frw" 

’ ACT S ' 0r ^ j- ureerife3 ’ Be dale - _ 

!! Id grand variety. 
a«I^Ll? f Y tlon * Dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
r^ na ^P rove<1 ’ Bn( l Harkness’ prize 
Twhiftf #traina « supplied for 

is b 9d n ‘?m 4 S ly tta ^ fuctor y l 50 > 

ted S0\s pi?' ^V- 100 ' 3d - : carriB k e Paid.— 
““ 1 ^ 8 - Gr »®ee Nurseries, Bedale. 

00 J™ THRUM GOLDEN 


f)LD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATIONS, 

v/ true sort, with bloom size five-shilling piece, strongly 
rooted plants, per pair, 3s. ; to bloom shortly, per dozen 
plants, 7 b. 6d.___ 

gCABIOUS, beat Dwarf German, nine for 2a. 
pRENCH DVVARF~~POPPIESj make gay 

I- garden without trouble, grow anywhere, charmingly 
bright; greatly pleasevl all iiatrons last season. Twelve strong 
plants, 2s.. free. Transplant well. 

•MIGHT-SCENTED STOCK; delightfully 

-tv fragrant, for window or greenhouse, also beds open 
ground; emit* i>owerful perfume after rain and in evening 
air. Hix seedling plants, la. 6d., free. 

OINGLE DAHLIAS, in aelf coloura; best 

named Hurt* on In, per dozen, os. Oti. ; clearance price. 

POR ARTISTIC SUBTROPICAL "GAR 

I DENING.— Castor Oil Plants lend a charm to every 
garden —"Borboniensi*" (gigantic variety) and Gibsonii (red- 
leaved), six eaoh sort, 7s.Jkl.. enough toniakea bandsomebed 

T A VENDER PLANTS;—Old English sweet 

J-J scented variety; have secured large quantity strong plants 
pair, 2*., jmst free. 


TTHUNBERGIAS. — Elegant and prettiest 

A greenhouse climbers, or for window culture, flowering 
nrofusely in varied coloura, six for 15 stamps, clearance price 
having large stock.__ ' 

L ’ETOILE D’OR. — The favourite yellow 

Marguerite, per pair, 2s. 3d., lovely for jtots, or open 
groun d in . summ er, o r 4 for 3 b. 6d. _ 

TACOB.EA.—Choice dwarf strain : sown from 

D Gorman collection. Eight brilliant colours. This old- 
fashioned annual is again in favour. Makes charming beds. 
Dozen strong plants, 2s._ 


"PUCHSIAS.—Healthy, well-rooted, growing 

•L little plants, in full vigour (not rooted scraps); 12, in 

favourite named sorts, 5s, 6d., free. _ 

pGG PLANTS.—Bears fruit exactly resembling 

-Ll an egg, great curiosities, and easy to grow in pots or 
•; 9 plants, in 3 colo urs, lsJ5d., free._ 

TTEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS.—Can 

V offer some very strong, fully hardened night air, per 
pair, 2 s. 3d., packed in b ox. 


OPOTTED MIMULUS.—Can otter some fine 

O plants, suitable for pots or planting out in border, where 
in Htnall beds or masses they make a grand display of bloom; 
6 for Is. 9d.: 12 2s. 6d., free. Harrison's Giant Musk, fine 
roots, same price. 


'L DAHLIAS !! DAHLIAS !! 1 

or i anfl pompoue varie- 
1 7£9°JKS° n Gin collections of 

^5f u 2I«»0 v mSTPRIZE8 during the 
Sb !* ree Firsts Internationals. 

CMriagepali-HAKK- 


TNDIAN PINKS, splendid double German 

1 strain, brilliant bloomers, 9 sturdy plants, Is. 6d., free. 

In valu abl e for cu t bloo m. _ 

flREVILLEA ROBUSTA.—Can offer some 

vJ beautiful plants, just fit for table decoration, fem-like 
graceful foliage, each 2s. 9d., free ; or small seedlings to grow 

on, 3 for 2 s. Coleus, in variety , each Is. 3d ._ 

TCACIAS, fern-like foliage, extremely pretty 

-il and effective, for window, table, or conservatory, growing 
rapidly and forming handsome specimens. 0 feet high, 3 seed 
ling plants, 2s., free. Sure to please; easy and hardy to grow. 

PERILLA, - nearly black foliage. Dozen fine 

r plants, Is. 3d., clearance price, three doze n for 3s, 3 d 

PLANTS IN POTS in BLOOM, for T^BLE, 
WINDOW, OR GREENHOUSE. 

Choice fancy-named PELARGONIUMS, each, 2s. 6d. ; 
ZONAL ^GERANIUMS white, pink, scarlet, each, 2s.; dozens, 
.^LIOTROPE, large plants, tit for specimens, in full bloom, 
FUCHSIAS^all "named favourites, each. 2s.;dozens, 18s. 6d. 
Assorted dozens, one guinea. 

On orders for Single Plants 9d extra must be added for 
carriage. Doz ens packed and put free on rad. _ 

T.OAPST03XTS 

(The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD, ESSEX. 


J. 


SPEGI. 


. Xm z 


HARKNESS’ FANCY PANSY SEED 

Yields splendid results; noble flowers of rich, decided 
colours, edged and blotched in the most pleasing manner 
(from seed sown last autumn we have hundreds of lartgr, 
beautiful, and well-formed flowers, many equalling the fine-t 
named varieties). Blooms of seedlings can be sent for inspec¬ 
tion if postage is paid. Per packet. Is., Is. 6d., 23. 6d., annas. 
—HARKNESS & SON8, Grange Nurseries, Bedale. 

CARNATION AND PICOTEE 

Seed, yielding 80 per cent, double flowers, rose, crimson, 
cream, pure white, purple and flaked. No one need be with¬ 
out Carnations, and there is nothing finer for borders or 
more useful for cutting. Per packet. Is., Is. 6d.. 2s. 6(1, and 
5s.—HARKNESB & SONS, Grange Nursery, Bedale. 

PANSIES FOR EXHIBITION. 

Cuttings struck now produce the largest flower* in August 
and .September, 12 cuttings, all named and distinct, show. J s. ; 
fancy, Is. 6d. jiost free -HARKNESS & SONS, Grange 
Nursery, Bedale. 

RHODANTHE MANGLESI. 

The best everlasting flower grown, 12 plants. Is.; 24, Is. Gd. 
50. 2s. 90., free. 

HARKNESS A SONS, Grange Nursery, Bedale. 

DINGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine plants for planting 

~ out, from Mauve Queen, Rose Queen, Painted Lady, 
Harlequin, Phoebus, Union Jack, ate., 12 for Is. 3d.; 24, 2s , 
50. 3s. fid.; 100, 6s., carriage paid.-HARKNESS k SONS, 
Bedale, Yorka. __ 

CHEAP & GOOD BEDDING PLANTS. 

s. d. 

50 Pentstemons, no two alike.3 6 

50 Tricolour Marguerites .2 0 

50 Antirrhinum, all striped.3 6 

50 Calceolarias, best dwarf .3 6 

50 German Double Scabious.3 6 

50 Phlox Dmmmondii, 24 var..19 

50 Spotted Mimulua .3 6 

50 Lobelia Queen of Whites.3 6 

50 Bedding Pansies .3 6 

50 Viola Mauve Queen.3 6 

50 Viola Primrose Queen ; or 50 plants selected from 
above, not leas thau 10 of a kind .. 3s. 6d.; 100 6 0 

HARKNESS A SONS, 

BEDALE, YORKSHIRE. 

W- HOC. OROWB 


s large stock of the following in 
r rail; other advertisements mjo 


BEGS to call attention to his li 
small or large pot*, by post or n 
front page of this issue. 

TROUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS ; 

■L* very beat named varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6s., 9s 
and 12s. dozen. See catalogue. 

Of) nnn PALMS.—Palms are now sold in 

thousands by the London florists a* small 
plants for vases for decoration. They are certain to main¬ 
tain their popularity, os they last a long time in the impure 
atmosphere of rooms. 12 distinct varieties, including 
Arecas, Cocos, Coryphas. EuteTpes, Latanias, Phcenix, 
Beaforthias, etc., by post or in pots, 6s. Six larger, in 4-inch 
pots, 6s. Six very’tine in 5-inch pots, 12*. Nothingi» so useful 
or lasts so long for decorating during winter or summer 

i n non ferns .• ferns i .» ferns i i j 

AW) Twelve fine Stove and Gpeenhouse Ferns, 

including Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Blechnu'ms, Gyrtomiums, 
&c., good plants in pots or by post, 4a.; larger, in 4iu. and 
Sin. pots, 9s. and 12s. dozen. 


KTOTHING can be better button-holes than 
A” these deliciously-scented flowers; good tubers in 3-inch 
pots in growth, 7s. 6d. per dozen; either African or American 
varieties ; dry bulbs, 5s. dozen. 

10 non TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. - My 

AW)WWW strain is now- well known and unsurpassed 
by any in England. Sound one year tubers in mixed colour?, 
such as red, scarlet, magenta, rose, salmon, white, bronze, 
yellow, &c., 4s. dozen, 28s. per 100; twelve, in rix named 
colours, 6s.; extra large tubers of selected scarlets and whiter 
superior to many named sorts. Is. each, IQs. dozen; ditto large 


tlants in pots, in full growth, la. 6<l. each, I5s. dozen 

ings sowc ' .. - 

or in pots, 


ings sown this spring, healthy plants in full growth, by post 
' s, 4s. dozen, 25s. per 100. These latter will be sure 


to produce many startling new varieties, as seed was oarefully 
hybridized and saved from the finest sorts in cultivation. 
These lovely plants require no artificial heat, and are 
admirable either for greenhouse, bedding, or window? 

fJOLEUS.—The choicest varieties selected from 

L* those sent out for years past true to name, 3s. per dozen, 
by post, or in 60 s pots. 

rjKOTONS.—An immense stock of the most 

W popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts- True to name, 

5 ood plants in 4-inch pots, 10s. doz.; six for 6*. 

'VY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—These plants are 

- unequalled for hanging baskets, etc. Twelve of the 
grandest single and double varieties in cultivation, 4*.; 12 
newer, 6s. and 9s. See catalogue. 

5 Don DAHLIAS. — Twelve fine named 

> WWW jir--le varieties, including Paragon, White Queen. 
&c. t 5s.; twelv? new, 7s. 6d. and 10s.; twelve splendid show, 
fancy and bouquet varieties, 4s. The Cactus Dahlias, Juarezi, 
scarlet, 9d.; Constance, White, 9d„ well rooted, by post or In 
pots. See catalogue. 

OALVIAS ! SALVIAS ! !—Six best varieties, 

^ Including the new white variety Mona. Issauchou, 
Betheli, rutilans, &c , 2s. 6d. 

fJHRYSANTHEMUMS.— All the best large- 

flowered Japanese and Pompone varieties, by post, 2s. fid. 
dozen; stronger in pots, 3s. fid. doz. See Catalogue. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

W. M. CROWE 

prepared to Supply the Trade on liberal terms for cash, 

List of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, &c., 
on application . 

B0LEYN NURSERY, UPTON, 


F LOWERS. —Polyanthuses, Prim. 

3 rose-', Hepstica? Auriculas, Ac., specialities —For ^ ri r. - 
igts apply to Mr. COOPEE, F P H f , Cricot 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

For the Greenhouse or Conservatory. 


A Catalogue of many hundreds of the finest Tuberous and 
other Begonias. Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Abutilons, Lautunas, Salvias, Coleus, 
free for two stamps. The finest varieties raised by English 
and Continental florists are annually added. 

BEGONIAS, Tuberous. Our house of these last summer was 
the admiration of hundreds of visitors. The large flowers, 
brilliant and varied colours, and great number of large, 
well-grown plants all in bloom, produced an effect equalled 
by few, if any, collections in the kingdom. Twelve varieties 
to i ame, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s. Our prices for the various 
sorts are very low. Begonias, evergreen kiuds, 4s. per 
dozen to name.—WM. C LIB RAN k SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 

PELARGONIUMS (show, fancy, or French), splendidly 
grown; clean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6s., 
9s., 12b. per dozen. 

FUCHfmAS (double and single).—As we buy the best varieties 
from all raisers every year, we must have the best sorts 
procurable. Purchasers cannot buy better kinds. Many 
inferior sorts have been disoarded. Twelve vara., 3s.; 
25 vara, 5s. Gd.; 50 vara., 10s.; 100 vara.. 17s. 6d.; 100 in 20 
vara, 12s. 

ABUTILONS, LANTANAS, SALVIAS.-Beautiful Abnti- 
ions, 3s. per doz.; showy Lautunas, 2s. 6d. perdoz.; Salvias, 
2s. fid. per doz.; Tropaeolums, 2s. 6d. i*er dozen, double and 
single.-WM. CLIBRAN A SON, Altrincham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (large flowered), POMPONE8, 
JAPANESE GARDEN VARIETIES, Ac.-Our collection 
was carefully gone through last year, and inferior varieties 
discarded. Any sorts now offered may be ordered safely, 
all being good. The Japanese varieties have been greatly 
improved of late. Well-rooted plants in pots. Large- 
flowered Pompone or Anemone varieties (our selection), 
12 for 2s Gd.; 25 sort*, 4s. Gd.; 50 vara., 8e .; 100 vara.. 15s. 
Garden Pompones, beautiful for summer bloom, 3s. Gd. tier 
dozen; Japanese, 4s. per doz.—WM. CLIBRAN k SON, 
Altrincham. 

GERANIUMS for POT CULTURE.—What plant can an 
amateur grow to give flowers of bo many shades, so freely, 
so continuously, be grown so easily, and be bo free from 
insect pests as Geraniums? A house here nearly all the 
year through is a blaze of colour, with huge trusses of 
splendid large flowers. We have one of the finest collec. 
tions, with the best old and new kinds, and can supply 12 
sorts single Geraniums to name for 4s. or 6t .: 25 for In. 6d. 
or 11s.; 50 for 12s. fid. or 20s. Double and Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums in all the most beautiful kinds same prices. We 
offer a nice collection of Geraniums of all classes: Double. 
Ivy-leaf, single, tricolour, bicolour, and silver variegated 
sorts; 50 plants for 21 b. 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN &. SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. 



CHEAP PLANTS TO CLEAR. 


Every article in this column is delivered Carriage Free, 
most carefully packed , for Cash with order. Every day we 
receive rum from ah parts of the kingdom that our plants 
have arrived safe and have given complete satisfaction. 
Remittutices ver Postal Order; small sums in threepenny 
stamps. 


CLEARANCE PRICES. 

12 finest named Dahlias for 3s., including show, fancy, and 
Pompone varieties, 25 for 5a. 6d.; all the very best, and will 
bloom this summer; if desired a few choice named singles can 
be included. 3 White Queen Single Dahlias for Is.; 12 mixed 
Single Dahlias, 2s., good plants; 6 grand named Phlox, quite 
hardy to bloom this summer, for Is. 6d. ; 20 prize French 
Marigolds for Is.; 20 very best imported Asters, finest coioura, 
for 9d.; 50 for Is. 6d.; 20 finest Stocks, double extra, 9d. All 
here offered are grand well-rooted plants, will bloom this 
summer, and Riirely please. A very beautiful display may be 
made for a very moderate outlay. K indly order immediately, os 
we cannot say how long supply will last. All carriage free. 


PLANTS FOR FLOWER GARDENS. 


6 summer Chrysanthemums, 
very choice, named. Is. fid. 

6 white Marguerites, 2s., 
very good plants. 

6 double Pyrethrums, 2s. 9d, 

6 Bingle Pyrethrums, 2s. 6d. 
Above three are grand, hardy 
plants. 

6 Leviathan Sunflowers, 1 b. 

6 Carnations, border, Is. 9d. 

6 Heliotropes, la 
12 Violas, 6 kinds. Is. Gd. 

1 black Dahlia, 9d. 

12 Lobelia compacta, Is. 3d. 


100 Lobelia compacta, 10s. 

12 border Minimus, 2s. 

6 Potentillas, named, superb 
hardy plants, 3s. 

1 Fair Maids of France, 9d. 
12 white Pinks, 2s. 

12 Rock Plants, named, 3s. 

1 giant Castor Oil plant, 
grows 15 feet high, Is. 

1 dwarf Castor Ofl plant, 9d. 
20 Helichrysuma, everlasting, 
Is. 

1 variegated Maize, fid. 

2 white Pompone Dahlias, Is. 


COLEUS AND FUCHSIAS. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

In sbo*t 2,000 of the finest species and varieties of the best 
kinds for garden decoration. All lovely, some fragrant; may 
be grown without a greenhouse; will bloom this year; all 
named sorts of proved merit. Catalogue with all particulars 
for two stamps. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Many thousands well- 
rooted plants, last autumn layers, of the beautiful Show, 
Self, and Clore varieties, all named. Lovely fragrant 
flowers of rich and distinct colours, Selfs, Flakes, Bizarres, 
some broadly edged, others slightly pencilled, all lovely, 
fragrant, and useful In bouquets or gardens. Show varie¬ 
ties, 12 h. per dozen pairs; 7s. per dozen plants; Self and 
Clove varieties, 9s. per dozen pairs ; be. per dozen plants. 
HOLLYHOCK SEEDLINGS from one of the best strains 
procurable, healthy, good plants, distinct and varied 
coioura, showing noble spikes of lovely double flowers, 
amongst shrubs or as a background for a border, 4s. doz.; 

25 for 7s.—WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Oldfield Nursery, 

PYRETimUMfl, POTENTILLAS, DELPHINIUMS.-A 
trio of the finest border plants known all colours, bright, 
distinct, showy, blooming freely, useful for cutting, grand 
for the garden, easily grown. Lovers of flowers only need 
to know them more to grow them in quantity. The finest 
sorts PyrethnimB, 6s. dozen ; Potentillas, 5s. dozen; Delphi¬ 
niums, 7s. 6d. dozen -12 of each, 15s. 

PHLOXES, PENT8TEMONS, FANSTES -The gay and 
hardy Phlex, with its lovely flowers and fine spikes, strong 
two year flumps, 4«. 6d. dozen; smaller, 3s. dozen. The 
beantiful Pentstemon with Its Gloxinia-like flowers, white, 
Dink, crimson, scarlet, purple, 3s. 6d. dozen. The charming 
PaDsv lovely in all its varieties, show sorts, 3s. dozen; fancy 
varieties, 3s. fid. dozen; or 48 plants and clumps, 12 of each 

HiSbACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS.-The finest 
kinds for the border or the rock garden. We offer (as may 
be seen from the catalogue) about 750 of th finest sorts, 
our aim being to discard the weedy and grow the fine 
varieties. We can offer suitable sorts for hot oold, dry, 
damp, sunny, or shady positions. Various varieties, bloom¬ 
ing almost every month in the year, interesting and In¬ 
active to the student from the diversity of form, &c„ and 
equally desirable Ux the lover of “Kay garden for their 
beauty, 12 varieties, 4s.; 25 for 8s. Gd.; 50 for 17s. 6d. ,100 
varieties, 31s. 6d.; all named, distinct and fine. For other 
collection and other plants see Catalogue, free for two 
■tamps. _ 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfiold Nursery, 

A ltbikoha m. 

citove and greenhouse plants, 

O MOVE AND GREENHOUSE FERNS T Fi,« l»r»> 
” A 1 «frames m our nursery contain a fine col- 
J 10 "?** of the most useful and showy plants in cultivation of 
Gu>se classes 6 (Statues free for two stamps. 12flnegr^n- 
these classes- , ^ g greenhouse ferns, 6s. and 9s , 

house plants, 6s. ana js. , w “ 12 flne stove ferns, 6s„ 9e. 
12 flne 8t0 ™ nV good value, equal to what are jgen< 

CLIBRAN & »Oh 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. —.- y. - rp - 

Tv AHLlAS SHOW ; Dahlias, ! ancy ; Uahliaa, 

D A S«ti’ KSiL-iPo? 

wmAS * SQIJ, Aimwbw 


6 new Fuchsias, of 1883, very 
choice, for 3s. 9d. 

6 new Fuchsias, of 1882, 2s, 
12 Fuchsias, from general list, 
single and double, 2s. fid. 
25 named Fuchsias, 4s. fid. 


12 Coleus, the best kinds in 
existence, extra, for 3s. 

12 ordinary Coleus, 2s. 

6 splendid variegated Fuch¬ 
sias. named, choice. Is. 9d. 
25 named Coleus, 4s. 6d. 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

6 Abutilons, named, 2s. 6d I 

1 basket Abutilon, Gd. 

3 Begonias, evergreen, per- ] 
petual flowering, flae, Is. 3d 

6 Japanese Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Is. 6d. 

6 Incurved Chrysanthemums, 

Is. Gd. 

G Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Is. Gd. 

6 Anemone flowered Chry¬ 
santhemums, Is. 6d. 

6 Reflexed Chrysanthemums, 

Is. Gd. 

Our Chrysanthemums are all 
established plants, not 


JAMES L 00 MES ^ 

Offers the undermentioned plants marvellously cheap, to 
clear ; but as they aro chiefly Urge plants, and the pottle 
necessarily great, he cannot execute any order carbuge 

kkre under 2s. 6d., for cash with onier, Several pliati._ 

besides those ordered will be enclosed in each parcel, gratis - — 
LOBELIA Pl'MILA MAGNIFICA. Urge plant*. 100, 

2s. fid. • 50. Is. fid. . 12 

LOBELIA INGRAMI, from cuttings, best white, 12 lor 
Is. 60. 

DIANTHUS HEDDEWIGI k DIADEMATUS, 3D for M; 

50 for Is. 6d. 

STOCK8,10-week, 100 for 2s.; 50. Is. 3d. 

ASTERS, Betteridge's, Chinose, Victoria, 50 for U{ , 
100, is. 9d. 

PHLOX DRUMMONDII. 24 for 9d.; 50 for Is. W. 
PETUNIAS, single flowering. 50 for 1*. fid. 

IREKINE UNDENT and HKRB8TII. 24 for li 3d 
ALTERNANTHERA MAGNIFICA, 24 for Is. 3d: M for 
2a. 3d. 

EVERLASTINGS, including “ FircbalU' 50 for U Mf. 

100, 2s. 

VEGETABLE MARROW PLANTS. Moore*cream.(for 
l 3d. 

HONESTY, 12 plants for Is. 6d. „ 

CKNTAUREA ARGENTEA and CANDrDISSIMAIM¬ 
PACT A, 12 for Is. fid. 

CINERARIA MAKITIMA, 12 fords. 

PYRETHRUM, Golden Feather, 50 for Is. 3d: 1(8. & 
VERBENAS. Red. White, and Blue, mixed, seedlings*! 
flower abundantly, 12 for Is. 

CHRY9ANTH EMUMS. including the best in coKinfo* 

12 for Is. 3d.: 24 for 2s. ; all different varieties. 

PHI/OX, Perennial, from a choice collection, 2s. a domi 
TOMATOES, large red, 20 for 9d.: 50 for Is 6d 
DAHUAS, single and double varieties. 12 for Is 6d 
Note.—A ll the above, in less quantities than 2s. fid vr-rtV 
at last week's prices, carriage paid. ’ i 

JAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.8., ; 

T he Nureorleg, Whittlesey, near Peterborrt 

pUCHSIAS, from a superb collection of off 
120 varieties of the very best only, Is 94 
variety, well-rooted plants, named; poet free-. 

L OOME8, Whittlesey. __ 

HINER ARIAS.--My patrons of last yeir n 
be pleased to know that I have ready tor Own! 
of my well-known large-flowered varieties. 12 for 2s. To ta 
who were customers last year I need net pu2 diem ap; * 
those who were not so fortunate, I may inform them that! 
better can be procured, and I beg a trial. Pot up no* ® 
Christmas blooming.—JAMES LOOMES, Whittlrtty. a* 
Peter boro*. 




merely rooted cuttings. 

3 new single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, very rare, named, 
2s. fid. 

6 named Heliotropes, Is. 6cL 

3 new double Mimulus, very 
tine, 1 r. fid. 

6 mixed Mimulus, Is. 

6 double Petunias, 3 b. 

6 single Petunias, from flne 
Btrain, Is. 6d. 

1 basket Fuchsia, 4d. 

1 Isolepis gracilis, 4d. 

1 Hoya bella, 9cL 

1 Ficus repens, clings to 
brickwork, climber, 6a. 

1 blue Passion-flower. 4d. 

3 Ornamental Begonias, very 
fine foliage. Is. 6d. 

1 Kalosanthes coccinea, 6d. 

1 Cyperus (for tables), la. 

2 Nicotian* afiSnis, Is. 

1 Panicum variegata for 
baskets, 4<L 


1 Pedlar's Basket, 4d. 

1 Geranium, Freak of Nature 
fid. 

6 named Acacias, choice, and 
very sweetly soented, 2s. 6d. 

6 Zonal Pelargoniums. Is. 9d. 

12 „ „ 3s. 

6 double Geraniums, Is. 9d. 

12 „ 3s. 

1 Niplietos, new white Gera¬ 
nium, flne, 9d. 

6 scented Geraniums, foliage 
for bouquets, 2s. 6d. 

12 do. do. 4s. 

6 Ivy Leaf Geraniums. 2s. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. 6d. 

6 Greenhouse Mosses, 2s. fid. 1 

2 large Maiden hair Ferns, 
for 8-ineh pots, 2s. 6d. 

6 Marguerites, six kinds, 2s. 

1 new Tropieolum, fine “Sen¬ 
sation,” each Is. fid. 

1 double Tropseolum, 6d. 

1 Tropajolum Meteor, bril¬ 
liant scarlet, fid. 

1 Grevillea robust*, 4<L 
1 Nertera depree&a, fid. 

1 Rare-scented Coleus, 9& 

2 Double White Petunia, fid. 
1 Artillery’ Plant, fid. 

12 Primula sinensis. Is. 9d. 

12 herbaceous Calceolaria, 
Is. 6<L 

12 Cineraria, Is. fid. 

6 „ new pure white, 

Is. fid. 

6 Primula sinensis alba. Is. 

1 Tradescantia variegata, 4tl. 
1 Kalosanthes jasminea, 
Bonvardia-like flower, 4d. 


COLOURED MARGUERITES. 

We have pleasure in offering nice plants of these now 
flowers. The coioura are inoBt beautiful, embracing rose 

{ link, crimson, Ac. They bloom all the summer; are excellent 
or cutting, lasting well in water. Perfectly hardy—are just 
beginning to bloom outside with us. Few amateurs, and 
indeed few florists, know these charmingnovelties. The flowers 
are larger and oontnin more petals than ordinary Margue- 


CHEAP BEDDINC PLANTS 

Verbena hybrida, splendid mixed. Is. 9d. per (k«- 
Petunia hybrida granditiora, mixed, la. 9d. P« ^„ 
Single Dahlias, Ware's superb strain, mixed, 2s. 3a pet 1 - 
Caleeolaria Golden Gcui, 2s. doz.; 25, 3s. ; K, fc. 

Perilla nankinensis, dark foliage, 25. 2s. 3d. 

Golden Feather, Pyrethrum aureuiu. 25. Is. 3d. 

Stocks, ten-week, imported double, 25, Is. 6d.; w, 3. 

Asters, all the finest imported varieties. 50. 

Phlox Drummondii granditiora, tine mixed, W, W. 

Indian Pink, finest double, mixed, 50, 2s. (Kl 
Lobelia, Crystal Palace compacta. 50, 2s. 6d. 

Vegetable Marrow plants, best varieties, 12, 2s. i 

Tomato plants, best sorts, 12, 2s. ^ 

Sweet WrUiams, all coioura, fine mixed. 50,2s. 3d. 
Wallflowers, best imported double, 25, 2s. 

Wallflowers, Harbinger, new, 50, 2s. 

Wallflowers, blood-red, true variety, 50,2s. 

Nasturtiums, dwarf Tom Thumb, 25,2s. 

Nicotiana affinis, strong, hardy, 6, Is. 6d.; 1- 2». w. 

25s. worth of the above for £1; 12s. fid. worth for 1 J 
worth for 5s. All the above carriage free. Tetm«“T 
order. Blauk postal orders preferred in payment. 1 
CASBON A SON, Thc Nurseries, MillfieldJeterhr^iJ - 

OHEAP COLLECTION of 250 Bedding m 

Lf for 21s., packing included, foT cash with order 
plants, cannot fail to give satisfaction12scarlet 
fi Pink, 12 Silver Leaf, and 6 Mrs. rollock (or b Bru 
mixed Verbenas, 12 Lobelia. 24 Q ,,, 
Feather. 24 Asters, 12 Dahlias (mixed). 12 Penll*. 

6 Centaurea, 12 Marigold. 12 PMox, 12 Agwahima ‘ ■ 
troi>e, 12 Pansies. 12 Sweet Williams. 

BEDDING PLANTS OF ALL KINDS. -Wfl 
strong, autumn-struck plants, turned out ot ^ 
scarlet, pink, and white, 2s. dozen. 12s. 100; 
doz., 16s. 100; bronze and tricolour, 3«. doz. 
Heliotrope, and Centaurea, 2s. doz.; ^ 

Lobelias, Is. fid. doz. ; Dahlias, single and douW. » - 
Golden Feather, 6d. doz., 2s. fid. 100; Afrtera J 

Catalogues on application. -HAIN and HICKS, ; 

Guildford Street Nurseries, Hereford. _ 

120 Plants for 5s. . 

WILLIAM B ADM AN offers his 5 a i 

Y* plants, containing 60 Geraniumsof'-'^ 
Lobelia. 10 Fuchsias. 10 blue Agere turns. 10 yellow ^ 

10 scarlet Tropwoliuu. 10 sweet Heliotrope. Ai 
and sure to give satisfaction. Half the 
post free fid. and 9d. extra. P.O.O. on Urav<*cnd 
—Cemetery Nursery, Gravesend __ — 

O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named vur 

^ ^ fori s. fid.. larger plants 6d. extra ii ^ 

instructions for each sort, and P®rti«rtita»J« ® 


4*1 v mn,vi «im WI1MSU1 auvfi c pcrcaiK U1HI1 OmmarV Alarjnie- tui oc»tu ouiv, p-.' . Mil 

rites. As this deacription may appear somewhat extravagant b< ' 8t in - sidtablo for pots or outdcKir cvnuu^ 
we invite the readers of this paper to send us a stanu>ed iAsplenium Trichomanes), black ^ % 

directed euvelope. and we will Send per return a few san So Adiantnai nigrum). Plants with good ««>««»} 
flowers. Nicely rooted plants, per Vialf^iozen. 2. fid Sr instructions, Is. per dozen. All securely P« v ^ “ 
dozen, 4s. 6d. ' *** * per box. post free -JAMES OOELVIE- BamsUri?^ 


Large plants of the ordinary Marguerite 
Fruteseens 

£XuSot r i" h<,re 


Digitia 


Go gle __ 



CLV 1 K. BW'y .--—7 

T5ELGIAN PANSIES. - Always 

prize. 2s. fid. per dozen, free Seedjtrg*^\-otVx. 
RICHARD MANN. Howdeu Dyke, Ho«den. t. ^ 

PRIZE PANSIES, 4s. dozen. W9 

-L pansies, 2s. 6d. dozen ; 12s. per 
^CHMELZF.R and CO., 71. Waterloo btrert..o 

PRIZE ASTERS and STOCKN » 

J- coioura, 5s. per 100; Is. \*t&oi ; ^ : a>ll 
Bedding Plants, Ac. List on application. ^ 

A CO., 71. Waterloo Street. GlMg?5:_rroncvri 

08. 6d. DOZEN, CHRISTMAS 

^ white, 15 p. per 100; strong freshi 
ing. pure white, 3e. fid. dozen; 18s. P« m xvrH 
splendid coloured and spotted hybrids 
H. SCHMELZRR A CG-, Th v ^ 
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FRUIT. 


proper maturing of the wood for another seasons and mealy bug are the most troublesome. The 

work. The young rods for fruiting next year two former eat the leaves, disfigure them, and 

VOTES OX VIXE CULTURE. may be allowed to run as far up as the ordinary check their growth. Mealy bug sometimes finds 

For some time before and after midsummer rods go, but when they have acquired a reason- its way into the bunches and renders them un- 

t'ues require more attention than any other in- ab l® length it is better to restrict them, so as to palatable. In winter, at dressing and clearing 
loor fruits, and by carefully and timely looking have substantial wood, than encourage the time, mealy bug may be cleared off, but unless 
iter their wants at this season, the crops which formation of superfluous growth. Tying in the the most stringent measures have been taken 
hey are now producing will not only mature shoots must also begin as soon as stopping to do this it will again make its appearance, 
iroperly, but a good foundation will be laid for commences. Some shoots go the right way for One of the best ways of checking it is going 
iest year's crop. tying on to the wires from the first and givo no carefully over the Vines now and destroying 

Watering. trouole, but others run straight up to the glass all that can be found. Frequent syringing, 

When Vines are in full growth, as all of them or take an opposite way to that in which they too, displaces it, and this is destruction to the 
just now, it is almost impossible to give too are wanted to go, and it is these which take red spider and thrips. Some insecticides are 
inch waterat the root. Even in borders badly some training. At first they require to be useful in these cases, but to work with them 
nine'i anything approaching dryness should carefully handled, as the slightest twist or strain when the Vines are in full leaf and fruit requires 
ever beailowed to occur, and where the borders viH cause them to snap off at their union with special care, or damage may be the result, 
e a?well drained as they should be, copious the old wood. In the beginning they must only Giving air in proper quantity and at the right 
i'i frequent waterings are absolutely necessary be gently drawn down a short distance and be time is another matter requiring at present oon- 
"w'er to insure free and perfect development tied there for a time, and in a week or so they siderablc attention. Many vineries suffer from 
vvfl, leaves, and fruit. There should never may again be drawn down a little, and possibly not receiving sufficient care in this way. In 
^nv sUteil time for giving water. Some may on the third occasion they may be secured in large places the vineries are opened hourly if need 
ie <4 practice of watering at the root once a their proper place. Crowding so that the leaves be, according to sun and shade, but amateurs 

bight, and others may do so when growth overlap each other should never occur. To avoid have often to ventilate in the morning, and in 

in.-, when the fmit in formed, and again when this, when the rods arc young and the buds close that position the ventilators remain all day. In 
h«!f swelled, and that is all. But it is not together, a good many of them should be rubbed cases of this kind I would recommend the roof 

Enough, and tho3c who follow a rule of this off. If shoots or spurs are emitted from the to be slightly shaded, and at this season a little 

iwonld soon find out the advantage of being rods at a distance of 1 foot or thereabout s air admitted at back and front constantly. In 
liheral with water if they would only try there will be nothing objectionable in their this way it is astonishing how the health of the 
e.periment for the sake of comparison. The distribution. Vines can be maintained, but when grown with- 

arance of the inside borders is often very Tuivvtv#* uw,- out proper ventilation, and kept too close, insects 

ptive. 1 hey look as if they were wet and mi . . '. ' * are the only inmates of the vinery which really 

roper condition for the roots, but frequently Th,s con * ,sts m reducing the bunches where too prosper. When it is desired to force Grapes to 
nothing of the kind; the surface only m,rnerou8 and thinning the berries of those left ripen at this season, the best way ia to keep up 
et - while underneath, where the principal ‘?. r t a cro P- The question is frequently asked, the temperature of the house by means of fire 
:1 ?5* »rc dry. Vines in a properly ™ hat wc, S ht should I allow each Vine to carry, heat, and, at the same time, let abundance of air 
Mer would be greatly benefited by being *•*•» how many bunches per rod makes a good circulate through it. C. 

,n ~hly watered once a fortni"ht at the cro P- To this question I will not undertake to _ 

"t time, while their roots are active In £ ivc a detblite answer, so much depends on the 

»i| or old borders, manure water may be a ge and strength of the Vines. A Vine might Summer pruning of fruit trees. —This 

1 with advantage. One handful of the best matnre fifteen 2-lb. bunches; whereas half this is a m0 st important part of fruit culture, and 

> waived in four gallons of water is a number of 4-lb. or 5-lb. clusters would be enough, one that is too frequently sadly neglected ; for 

rate at which to apply this stimulant. Wbere . fche crop was excessive last year, and the if only a tithe of the attention that is lavished 

, e3 ^ is spread on the surface and * rldt d * d nofc P er ^ ect * n consequence, the Vines 0 n fruit trees grown under glass were bestowed 

” m > this plan is not so immediate in should bc dealt with more moderately this G n wall trees and open-air trees and bushes, the 

lects when dissolved. All kinds of 8eason > and when 14 has been discovered, as any- results would be very much more satisfactory. 

%’s from manure heaps are good for Vines ° ne ma ^ 8 °° n ^°’ wba ^ we *ght each Vine or The disbudding, stopping, and daily attention 

“aid be utilised. Borders recently marie house wiU bear with im P unit y> adhere to that. Q f syringing, and other items of good culture, 
‘a manure, should not have manure water’ No bunche8 > except very small or deformed ones, arc too frequently altogether ignored, and the 
' Uf mance of clean water ■ other artificial should 1x5 thinned off until after they have trees are allowed to grow wild until the season 
* should be spread on the surface and ldoomed and the berries have become formed. In i s f ar advanced ; and then to make up for past 
1 down to the roots. We simply give a the case of Muscats especially, some of the finest- neglect the trees get what I frequently hear 

moderate, or heavy coating, according to looki °g blinches may fail to set properly, while called a good pruning. That means cutting out 

"migth of the Vines and the* condition of ^ be 8ma ^ er ones ma y do 80 and be bbe mosb nearly all the young growth of the current 
rder - Soot is one of the cheapest of all cora P acb * These, therefore, should be allowed year. When such a dense mass of young 
can be watered into a Vine *° P roduce tbe cro P- Hunches composed chiefly wood is removed, the foliage that has been so 
just now; of course it is not so nutritious small berries, with few or no stones in them, l on g shaded frequently suffers from sudden 
^manufactured manures but it keeps sbould always he cut off, and as a rule, where exposure, the growth of the tree is mate- 

sm check, and makes foliage rich in colour tbere are two or tbree bunches on one shoot, rially checked, and the buds, on which next 

* T(| ‘ often the case, all but one should be removed, season’s crop depends, do not get properly 
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as being greatly benefited by taking off the tops 
of all the erect growing shoots as soon as they 
are 1 foot high. The upward flow of sap is 
arrested, light and air is freely admitted to the 
centre of the bushes, and the centre of the bush 
becomes as fruitful as the branches usually are. 

It is a sign of bad fruit culture when large quan¬ 
tities of growth are cut off at one time, and 
anyone giving the above plan a fair trial will, I 
am sure, be amply repaid by not only more 
abundant but finer crops of fruit.—J. G., 
Jfants. 

Late forced Strawberries.— Few fruits 
cultivated under glass repay the labour bestowed 
on them so well as Strawberries, provided they 
are not hurried on in high temperatures with 
the object of getting ripe fruit in March or the 
early half of April; for fire-heat is not only 
expensive, but the produce of plants brought on 
gently by solar heat is so much greater that the 
majority of those who grow this luscious fruit 
for market find a low price in May and June 
repay them far better than a very high figure 
per lb. much earlier in the season ; and for the 
same reason I Avould recommend those who 
have a limited quantity of glass structures not 
to attempt early forcing of Strawberries, but to 
concentrate their efforts on having a full crop 
from the first of May until the outdoor crop is 
ready to take up the supply ; for at no period of 
the year is the supply of home-grown fruit at 
such a low ebb. The fruit-room shelves are 
nearly bare, and there is but little variety in the 
way of dessert fruit unless some attempt is 
made to anticipate the outdoor Strawberry crop 
by growing in pots, according to space at dis¬ 
posal ; and even in gardens of limited extent a 
supply equal to the requirements of a moderate 
family may be grown without any special house 
or pit; for their wants are of the simplest kind, 
ana anyone giving them a fair trial will, I am 
confident, not readily give up so inexpensive a 
luxury. The following routine I have proved 
over and over again to yield satisfactory returns 
—viz., always plant out somo late runners 
in an open position to get a supply of 
young plants from, for layering in small 
pots as early in the season as they are procur¬ 
able, some time during the month of June, 
according to season and locality. We use 
3-inch pots, filled with good turfy loam, and a 
little rotten manure made quite firm. The pots 
are plunged into the soil around the parent 
plants, and the layers or runners are pressed 
into the soil in the centre of the pots, and secured 
with a largo stone. They are kept freely 
watered, and in three weeks are rooted suffi¬ 
ciently to be cut off and transferred to the 
fruiting pots. We use 7-inch pots and the same 
kind of soil as they were layered into. A bed 
of coal ashes, in an open sunny position, is the 
best place for them, and at no time must they 
be allowed to get dry at the root. They are 
greatly benefited by a good washing overhead, 
after hot days in August and September, but 
after October comes in the rain is usually suffi¬ 
cient to keep the soil moist in the pots. In 
November we pack the pots closely together in 
any spare pit or frame, or on the tloor of a cold 
house, where they remain until the days begin 
to lengthen in spring, when, with the gradually 
increasing temperature, growth will be sturdy, 
and similar to plants out of doors. The earliest 
sorts should be set up on the lightest shelves in 
the houses available in February, and the later 
ones for succession, as they begin to push up 
their flower spikes; but for the latest crop 
under glass it is a good plan to have some 
in pits or frames, as they do not need so 
much water as those on dry, airy shelves. 
The main points to attend to are plenty of light 
and air, and abundance of water at the root. 
In hot weather plants loaded with fruit will 
need water twice a day. If very large fruit is 
desired the bloom must be thinned out freely, 
leaving the largest blossoms only ; but, as a 
rule, the plants, if well treated from start to 
finish, will carry from twelve to twenty fine 
fruit fit for dessert, as well as a goodly lot of 
small fruit fit for culinary purposes, without 
any thinning, and for amateurs this is the best 
plan to adopt. I know many who, having 
followed the above plan, in addition to 
crowing their usual supply of bedding and 
other greenhouse plants on their top shelves 
during winter, get a full crop of Strawberries 
in the spring at a very trifling outlay, for by 
putting up ft dozen or two of r M ’ ■ >e top 


shelves, as space can be made for them, a con¬ 
stant succession for two months is secured. I 
grow Viscountess Hericart de Thury for 
the first crop, then Keen’s Seedling, followed by 
President and Sir Charles Napier, and a few 
British Queen ; and out of several hundred pots 
we have not had half-a-dozen unfruitful ones, 
every plant carrying a regular crop. With 
our variable climate I feel sure that the crop | 
of Strawberries that may be grown in cool 
houses is one of the most satisfactory and re-1 
liable that can be attempted, for I find fewer 
failures with them than with any other crop. — , 
James Groom, Gosport. 

Best black and white Grapes.— The 
best black Grape is doubtless the Black Ham¬ 
burgh, which is grown in greater numbers than 
all other sorts put together; and as to the best 
white companion for it, I should say for general 
purposes Foster’s Seedling. It would not be 
awarded a prize if placed in competition with 
Muscat of Alexandria, but it will beat the 
Muscat on almost every point in which the 
average Grape cultivator requires it to do, i. <\, 
it will show bunches abundantly under almost 
any kind of training or pruning, and will set 
its fruit evenly and well in a greenhouse tem¬ 
perature. Its bunches, too, are handsome, 
being exceptionally well-proportioned, and old 
Vines of this kind are just as fruitful as many 
kinds are at three years old. Give it good 
culture and time to ripen its fruit thoroughly, 
until it assumes a golden colour, and there will 
be no lack of flavour. The question of what 
Grapes to plant can only be settled by knowing 
the special requirements of any particular case. 

But for a black and white Grape to suit the 
majority, Black Hamburgh and Foster’s Seed¬ 
ling will be found trustworthy.—J. 

Gooseberry caterpillar.— Now that the 
season has come when the Gooseberry cater¬ 
pillar makes its presence known by divesting 
the trees of their foliage, I think it should l>e 
generally known that this unwelcome visitor 
may be quickly despatched by syringing the 
trees with a solution of Gishurst compound ; 
about from 2 ounces to 3 ounces to the gallon 
of water will do, taking care to thoroughly 
wet the foliage and wood. I have also tried 
this season a decoction of the common Foxglovt 
(Digitalis purpurea), with the same results, 
viz., dead caterpillars, but I prefer the first 
remedy, as the foliage and fruit look much 
cleaner after it, and do not require so much 
syringing with clean water afterwards, i.c. , if 
rain does not come to wash them instead.— 

C. B. W. 

11599.—Leaves falling from Peach 
trees.—The leaves would drop from various 
causes. As they turn yellow and drop off, it is 
probable that they lack sufficient water at the 
roots; but as you say you have watered the 
borders, have you given them sufficient ? The 
soil dries very much when the trees are at rest 
in the winter ; and a large supply of water is 
required to thoroughly wet the soil to the 
bottom. If the border is 20 feet by 12 feet 
I would give at least 75 gallons of water to it at 
first. Are there any of the Peach aphis on the 
trees ? ThiB causes the leaves to curl and drop 
off. Red spider will also do so, but that does 
not show itself in the early stages of the plant’s 
growth. Further, an attack of fungus on the 
roots will paralyse the trees, and also cause the 
leaves to become yellow.—J. D. E. 

11602. —Vine for planting.— A Vine forced 
last winter would not be so good for planting as 
a young one. The rootB coil round the pots, and 
the whole Vine becomes somewhat stunted when 
it has been more than a year in a pot, and they 
never, under such conditions, start as freely as 
a young Vine. By good culture a single Vine 
eye put in during January or early in February 
will furnish a stout cane the whole length of the 
rafters of any vinery in one season.—J. D. E. 
11600.—Vine leaves turning pale.— If 

the plants you have in the vinery are over the 
border, there would be a considerable quantity 
of water draining through the pots on to 4t ; in 
fact, the borders will sometimes become a 
sodden mass from this cause, in which the roots 
cannot thrive. I cannot account for the leaves 
to I on the late growths becoming sickly from any 
other cause but want of root action from their 
being injured by penetrating this unsuitable 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Hafdy trees now in flower.- Very pro 

minent amongst flowering trees just now are 
Paul’s Crimson Thorn and the snowy Mespilus. 
The first-named is now well known, though 
scarcely so freely used as it might or ought "to 
be, neither is the Mespilus so frequently met 
with as one might expect considering its vigour, 
hardiness, and extremely ornamental character. 
These two trees should be grown wherever 
space can be found for them. .Spirrea ulmifolia 
is a neat, compact habited, bat tolerably vigo¬ 
rous growing species. It clothes itself with 
foliage from the ground upwards, and the 
flow-ers, which are white, are numerously pro¬ 
duced ; it is an attractive kind. Weigela AW 
Carriere is a fine variety of this useful flowers i 
shrub, the flowers being very rich in colour and > 
so closely set on the stems as to render it very 
effective. Lilacs have not bloomed well this fj 
year. Especially noteworthy amongst them are <1 
a pale-coloured variety, with very large trusses. 1 
of bloom, called unguis; and a very dark-flowered 1 
variety named Josikaea. The foliage of this ii ^ 
so curious and distinct that one would hardly 
take it for a Lilac when not in bloom. Audio- , 
meda Catesb&i is a free flowering, rather gtttt- 
ful growing shrub, and Daphne Fioniana is s 
neat-habited species, the flowers, though small, 
being as fragrant as could lie desired. These _ 
are very recommendable for small gardens, and jj 
suitable for the foremost rank in shrubberies ^ 
generally. On rockwork Onosma tauricum is ^ 
doing as well as could be wished, its long, clear 
yellow' flowers rendering it very effective. By 
the way, how deliciously fragrant the flowers of 
this plant are ; it ought to be good for bees. It 
would probably prove useful for poor sandy 
soils, dry banks, and similar situation* 
Cheiranthus Marshalli and ochroleuca am 
apparently best at home on rockwork; tbey am 
among the brightest of spring flowers. Equal¬ 
ling these for effectiveness, but in a different 
way, is Saponaria ocymoides, a large specimen 
of which, smothered with bloom, is a most cheer¬ 
ful object; whilst not inferior, indeed probably 
more showy, are the dwarf Phlox, of whiA 
setacea atropurpurea may be singled out fflf 
unusual beauty. The compact habited profatjj 
flowering Cytisus purpureus shows itself oil we| 
on a rockery, and one scarcely knows whethet 
to admire it most thuB placed or in the form o( 
a standard. It is so distinct and pretty ai t# 
merit a place anywhere. A word of praWj 
should be accorded the little Mentha Requieafi 
covering with a dense cushion of foliage a squ^j 
yard of soil, and, studded with its smallpurplii# 
flowers, it presents a very neat and attmtifl 
aspect.—J. C. j 

Notes on Ivies.— With so many nai® <; 
and unsightly walls to cover and beautify, l U 
good deal more should be done with the hctttf'v 
kinds of Ivies. I am not finding fault *)»-' < 
our old friend, the rapid-growing Hiwrni® j 
Ivy. I admit its value everywhere, but van 
is charming, and those who can afford to fl 
should plant the choicer alower-growinf 
They are easier to keep in order, and 4 
part a character of refinement to a 
►uilding that scarcely anything else into® 
way can do. I have the following kinds c 
ing on the north side of my house- 
Hedera aurea maculata: leaves three-Io 
small, but of the brightest gold. H. 
rata elegans : this also is a small variety 
very close and neat, foliage not ra , 
divided, marbled with creamy white, n. P“ 
mata: leaves small, five-lobed, deeply 
rated, bright, golden, but not so bright 45 . . 

named. This is a free grower. H. elegantish > • 
a very neat variety, with leaves heavily * 
gated with white, the new foliage 1 q oV 
faint, but distinct, margin of P mk ^ 
grower, but does its work as it 
costs nothing to keep in order. ^ ' ^ 
Gem : a beautiful dark^recu variety, ve . ! ' 
in habit. These are young as mi Ay* 
enough to shoiv what they will ^ ] 

when they cover the wall. I * ,^3 

them distinct, permitting each to uU lts " ‘‘ 
space, and no more. H. latifolia macula ^ 
variegated form of the Irish Ivy, a 11 F , ; 
of its robust character, but it 18 Jr* vc 
spot where it can get on to the ciuni 
will have more w’ork assigned to it- 1 | 
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VEGETABLES. 

ONIONS AM) THEIR CULTURE, 
i&itfepMg E LEC 7 io.v. —From long observation and some 
r u dm little practical experience I incline to the belief 
Mi- | that all culinary roots are more improved by 
^•- Jfdtction than by hybridisation or cross* breed- 
istz stM * . anj if *e could but be content with fewer 
Toned Uietiet, and persistently select year after year 
i fee most perfect types of each for seed bearing, 
ba ' Iveshould, I think, be nearer attaining perfec- 
stfcrfti on than we are ever likely to be so long as we 
Iitkbi continue the search after novelties, which in the 
[long nrn benefit no one except the seedsman, 


The tfueen Onion. 




r. 


the exception of Peas, perhaps, Onions 
more improved by selection than any other 
roots, but then it is well to remember 
«re are Onions and Onions, and what one 
another may disapprove; or, again, 
joire Onions for pickling, Onions for 
( boiling, Ac. ; hence it follows that we 
them of various sizes and flavours. 
»««e requirements must be kept in view in 
our selections, and when once made the 
jt “Mid be the perfection of the favoured 
VP*°r types by year after year selecting the 
P* 1 BE™ for Med bearmg. This much as to 
° ’ n ° W a ^ ew wor< * s a8 t° some of the 
t swABirnts.— And first I may say that my 
81 t 1 ? e3s ^bese would appear 

^ ,0 msutent if I did not add that the accom- 
Were8ent *° me ^ rom Gardening 
request to say something alx)ut 


—I suppose through lack of sunshine to fully 
mature the bulbs. The small Blood Red Onion 
is a red-skinned kind possessing all the excellent 
qualities of our best English grown white Spanish 
Onions known under the various synonyms of 
Banbury, Reading, Nuneham Park, Bedford¬ 
shire Champion, <Jfcc., every seedsman having 
his pet strain bearing his name, to which is 
sometimes added the dubious word “ improved,” 
a word that, used in this connection, should 
more frequently be interpreted in the opposite 
direction. 

Cultivation. —How apt are we gardeners to 
imbibe and retain a given set of notions as to 
the cultivation of various crops—fruits and 
flowers as well as vegetables. What I mean is 
that there are people who, having heard that 
Mr. So-and-So—years ago it may be—grew 
grand crops of Onions on heavy but well- 
drained land, at once infer that his system of 
culture and the like description of soil are 
essential conditions to ensure good Onions ; but 
never was there a greater fallacy or one that 
has done more injury. There is, in fact, no mode 
of culture that has a monopoly of excellence, as 
those will find who are willing to throw away 
the crutches belonging to other people and trust 
to their own legs. Tnat there is a Dest soil for 
all crops I do not dispute, but, as we cannot 
always command this soil, we ought manfully 
to face the difficulty by the determination to do 
our best with such soil as we have. The usual 
stereotyped phrase as to the best kind of soil 
for Onions is that it should be “ a deep loam of 
medium texture.” I have never yet been for¬ 
tunate enough to have this description of soil to 
deal with, but by deep tilth and high manuring 
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All the varieties are the best of their 


Small blood-red Onion. 

^classes and beginners in the work 

with anv U V 1° ^ se, y b° start opera- 
it u..:! / tbe types that are likely 
“fpose. The small Paris Silver- 
of all the pickling class, 
and takes up but little space. 
v*n, m ° D i 18 one °* our latest new 
nj tavXf? 1 x “i flavour, and in a 
1 it iAuT 004 F° w too large for pick- 
Zitta , Q u the best keepers. The 

i ^ther new kind ; it is very 
■»«ree it, . 1 straw-coloured skin, firm 
keepers a^i^. * 8 also one °f the best 
l&h. Thi.-° *L r “ t^ e pyriform brown 
ion of thp Ik* ^ krge imported Spanish 
* Dr#*i 0 , in .pP 8 : *t is not a desirable kind 
" nt!,u country, as it will not keep 


Giant Zittau Onion. 


I have managed to get good Onions from clay, 
peat, light sandy loam, and a soil very little re¬ 
moved from gravel. Given these two conditions, 
t. e ., deep trenching and heavy manuring, com¬ 
bined with good drainage, no one need be afraid 
of a failure as regards growing Onions. The only 
difference that I would advise, when having to 
deal with a heavy soil rather than a light one, 
would be, that just before sowing the former 
should be raked over only, but that light soils 
be made as firm as can be by treading or rolling, 
as this compression in some measure makes 
amends for the lightness of the soil. As to 
time and mode of sowing, I prefer the middle of 
February for the spring sowing, and early in 
August for that of the autumn. Drills from 
12 inches to 15 inches apart, according to the 
sort, is the best way of sowing, as this plan 
admits of easy after culture, such as thinning, 
hoeing, and weeding. Farmyard manure is the 
best for working in with the soil, and as surface 
stimulants during the growth of the crop, soot 
and wood-ashes are invaluable. " • » • 


drills. Three pounds of guano and two pounds 
of salt thoroughly mixed and blended together 
will be enough for a rod of land. After the 
plants are up, lime is said to be a good dressing 
dusted along the rows, and frequently stirring 
the surface tends to disturb and keep off the 
fly.—E. H. 

11610 .—Cucumbers bitter.— When the plants have 
rich soil and a warm growing temperature the fruit is 
seldom bitter. The opposite conditions to the above pro¬ 
duce bitter fruit.—J. D. E. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Climbers. —Climbing plants that are grown 
in pots and upon trellises should, when they 
have set a good crop of flowers, be trained over 


Small Paris silver-skin Onion. 

the trellises, but not too closely. Subjects of 
the above character that are grown permanently 
as roof climbers should not be allowed to go too 
long without training, or they become an im¬ 
penetrable thicket of shoots, and necessitate 
much cutting away. Do not allow plants 
grown for this purpose to become too much 
crowded, or they sutfer themselves and injure 
everything grown under them. The borders 
that usually exist for climbers should be kept 
as moist as is consistent with the well-being of 
the plants growing in them ; the moisture given 
off from them will, in some measure, counteract 
the dryness of the atmosphere, and on available 
occasions, especially early in the mornings and 
in the evenings, water should be applied under 
the stages, where such exist, and on the tables, 
yet not so plentifully as to occasion the un¬ 
sightly inconvenience of wet paths to walk 
upon. Moisture applied in thi3 way has not 


Turnip fly.—On w arm, dry soil there will 
be some difficulty in keeping young Turnip 
plants free from fly. The best plan is to 
pulverise the land well, that is, get it into a 
fine tilth. I am assuming that it is in good 
heart as regards manure. Sow in drills, having 
first soaked them with liquid manure. After 
the seeds are sown scatter a little superphos¬ 
phate in the drills before covering in the seeds. 
Amies’ manure is also useful, and a good substi¬ 
tute for the phosphate. I have also had great 
auccelswith guano .ml salt mixed together A 
comparatively small quantity will be °* 8™** 
value in hastening the crop when sown in the { 


Pyriform brown Spanish Onion. 

only the effect of benefiting the blooming plants, 
but tends to keep down red spider, which gene¬ 
rally has a particularly genial feeding ground 
on conservatory climbers. The latter should 
have forcible applications of water from the 
syringe or from the garden engine occasionally. 
Thin shading material (in all cases movable) 
should be used not only for the roof, but for 
the sides of the house next the sun, if the house 
be lofty. 

Azaleas should now be making active growth, 
which should be encouraged by sy ringings over - 
head every afternoon, shutting up early, and 
keeping the plants thoroughly free from their 
tw'o great enemies, thrips and red spider. Plants 
that require re-potting, if their roots are active, 
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should be shifted at once, using nothing but' 
good peat ahd sufficient sand to keep the soil 
sweet. Hard-wooded plants that have been 
potted some time, and that are growing freely, 
should now be no longer shaded in bright 
weather, but, on the contrary, should be fully 
exposed to the sun, throwing water liberally 
about under the stages and amongst the pots, so 
as to counteract drying influences. 

Ferns.—U nless these be free from mealy bug, 
scale, and thrips, it is impossible to keep them 
in a satisfactory state all through the year; 
the two former, from their glutinous excretions, 
to which the slightest dust adhereB, soon causes 
the fronds to look black and dirty ; and the 
thrips, though easier to kill, not only disfigure 
the fronds, but also cause them to die off pre¬ 
maturely. The fronds will not be in a state 
now to bear a strong enough application of any 
insecticide to kill scale and bug, and these 
should be sought for and removed by spongiug. 
Tobacco water is the safest remedy for the 
thrips. Any plants in small pots or tubs, par¬ 
ticularly of the tree species, will be much 
assisted by frequent applications of manure 
water moderately stroug. Where a large collec¬ 
tion is planted out, it is necessary at this time 
of the year to see that the strong growers do not 
encroach upon the weaker ones; this can be 
effected by cutting the older fronds away freely, 
which will at once reduce the size of those that 
are to come. 

Flower Garden. 

Bedding Plants.— Trailing plants will now 
need frequently regulating and pegging down 
evenly over the surface until the bed is covered, 
after which they look beat undisturbed. Vases 
and baskets in which climbing or trailing plants 
form an important element need great care in 
starting them properly at first. Such plants as 
the trailing Ivy-leaf section of Pelargoniums, in 
addition to being pegged down to the edge of 
the vase, should have a wire run round just 
below the edge, to which all pendulous shoots 
should be securely tied, or the continual chafing 
by wind will, as a rule, soon either cut them 
off or greatly injure them. 

Staking Plants.— Late rows of Sweet Peas 
must be staked, and any Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
or Delphiniums that are not yet securely tied 
must be attended to without delay, as sudden 
gusts of wind that precede thunder showers at 
this season of the year are very destructive in 
the flower garden ; and, above ail, any plant 
that needs support should have all staking and 
tying Qr training done as early as possible, so as 
to outgrow all signs of artificial support long 
before the blooming season has arrived. The 
practice of tying Dahlias to one or two single 
sticks with all the shoots drawn together m the 
shape of a broom should never be followed ; it 
givesthemamostunnaturalandunsightly appear¬ 
ance, and seriously injures them through the non¬ 
admission of light and air to the foliage; use from 
three to six sticks so as to tie the shoots out. These 
being gross-feeding plants, with a great portion 
of their roots lying in a horizontal position just 
under the surface of the soil, 2 inches of rotten 
manure should be applied. 

Gladioli.— If hot dry weather should set in 
immediately, mulch the beds with rotten 
manure, and apply water freely if thought need¬ 
ful It iB also necessary to place sticks to 
the plants in the earliest stages of the spikes, 
as the broad leaves are much acted upon by 
galeB of wind, and if the roots gets loosened the 
plants soon fall over. 

Tulips. —The roots of these ought to be lifted 
at once and stored in a dry place until planting 
time. We simply lift the roots and clean them, 
©lacing each variety in a flower-pot, which is 
stored in a dry loft, and thus managed they keep 
in good condition until planting time. 

Primroses and Daisies. -Roots of these 
that have been temporarily laid in should now 
be divided and planted in nursery beds, keeping 
them moist and shaded until they have become 
well-rooted again. The double Primroses are 
especially deserving of increased cultivation, and 
if shaded borders are not available for them, 
light evergreen branches make an excellent 
shade, and, in addition to keeping them moist 
at the root, a good sharp syringing occasionally, 
to prevent red spider, will greatly help them. 

Pinks. —This is now the best time to put in 
(cuttings) pipings. The smallest growths strike 


root most freely : and if the weather is dull and 
showery at the time when they are taken off, 
they may be put in a shady position quite in the 
open ground. It is rather more difficult to pro¬ 
pagate the Pink in the south than in the north, 
and in dry, sunny weather it is best to place the 
pipings in boxes, aud to strike them on a very 
mild hotbed. They must be shaded from the sun 
until roots are formed. 

Pansies.— It is a good plan to put in some 
cuttings now to form a late autumn bed. If it 
is intended to have good flowers for an exhibi¬ 
tion or other purpose on a given date, pinch off 
all the flowers that are open or nearly so— 
indeed, even buds that are showing colour — 
about a fortnight before the date on which they 
are required. No flower degenerates more 
rapidly than Pansies, and the only way to main¬ 
tain them in good condition iB to occasionally 
denude them of flowers and apply surface-dres 
sing to the beds. 

Roses. —All old blossoms should be regularly 
removed, also suckers and weeds; keep them 
moist at the root, but syringing overhead must 
be discontinued until the blooming season is 
over. Strong growing climbing Roses will need 
tying and training, and the sooner the shoots 
are thinned ont after flowering the greater 
chance is there for the young wood to get well 
ripened, and in such sorts as the Banksian, the 
flower best trained on the extension system, 
thinning is of the utmost importance. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —When all Grape-thinning has been 
done the main requirement will be to keep 
the lateral growths well stopped back, in order 
to prevent overcrowding. Should there be no 
danger of this through the Vines being at long 
distances apart, then allow the laterals to grow 
till such danger appears. Inside borders of Vines 
swelling their fruit will take any amount of 
manure water, and, os soon os applied, the 
borders should be mulched with 2 inches or 3 
inches of fresh stable litter, in order to retain 
the moisture and supply the atmosphere with 
ammonia. More than this quantity would prove 
too powerful and injure the foliage. Ventilate 
freely in the early part of the day and shut up 
early in the afternoon, making free use of water 
to engender atmospheric humidity ; give a little 
air at 7 p.m., and leave it on all night. Grapes 
that are ripe or ripening cannot have too much 
air, unless the wind prove exceptionally harsh, 
which is rarely the case at this time of the year. 
Usually all atmospheric moisture is recommended 
to be withdrawn when colouring begins, but we 
have come to regard a moderate amount as bene¬ 
ficial, inasmuch as it prevents an undue develop¬ 
ment of red spider should that peBt have gained 
a footing. Where plants are grown with late 
Vines overhead the plants should be placed in 
frames or out-of-doors for some time to come, as 
unless the Vines are pushed on by closing the 
house early in the afternoons, the crop will not 
ripen before the autumn is too far advanced ; and 
the night temperature, consequent upon this shut¬ 
ting-in of sun-heat, with the accompanying moist 
condition of the atmosphere necessary to exist 
with it, would be very injurious to the plants, 
unless in the case of late-flowered Camellias and 
Azaleas that have not yet completed their 
growth, which will be exactly suited by it; but 
where Azaleas are grown under Vines they 
should be carefully examined every fortnight or 
three weeks to see that they arc clear from 
thrips, on the appearance of which the plants 
should be immediately dipped in or syringed 
with Tobacco water. Those who have not had 
much experience in Grape-growing should look 
over the leaves of their Vines once a week to 
see that they are free from red spider ; its pre¬ 
sence is easily detected by a little discolouration 
in the leaves, os it very soon gives them a 
slight brown tinge, observable when looking 
through them with the light above ; it most 
usually makes its appearance about the base of 
the Vines, and when confined to comparatively 
few leaves it may be kept from spreading by 
the careful use of a soft sponge and clean water 
applied to both the under and upper surface of 
the leaves. Nothing should be left undone to 
keep the foliage free from it, as where it once 
obtains any ascendancy it is impossible to 
colour Grapes properly ; although bo diminutive 
it punctures and sucks the sap from the leaves 
to an extent that quickly renders them in 
capable of performing their allotted functions 


and the mischief does not end with the delects 
of the fruit of the present season, but the Vines 
are rendered weaker for the future. 

Peaches and Nectarines.—Go over these 
out-of-doors, and if the fruit is still too thick 
remove more, a 8 also superfluous shoots, hut on 
no account take away too much leaf, for in the 
season this is worse in its effects upon the trees 
than the opposite extreme of neglecting to dis¬ 
bud them. Continue to use the garden engine 
or syringe two or three times a week, wetting 
the under sides of the leaves. If this is attended _ 
to little injury will be done by thrips and red 
Bpider, the worst enemies these fruits are affected 
by, and which not only materially injure the 
present crop, but weaken the trees, thereby 
seriously affecting them in after years. These - 
fruits will be benefited by mulching the ground 
with half rotten manure. This is easily applied . 
where the borders are not cropped with any¬ 
thing over the roots. 

Pears on walls, espaliers, and trained pyra¬ 
mids will in most places now be in a condition . 
to have their summer growth removed. There 
are two methods of carrying out this necessary 
operation, one of which used to be much more .. 
common than it is at the present time. This 
consists of breaking the shoots about two- 
thirds through at 4 inches or o inches abort 
the base from whence they spring, leaving them 
hanging with the remaining portion of the wood 
and bark for a few weeks, removing them.. 
afterwards ; this has the effect of checking! 
further growth in the shoots, and directs tha‘ 
energies of the trees to the formation and de¬ 
velopment of the fruit-buds. The shoots are is 
this manner operated upon a little before tlieir 
growth is complete ; it entails more labour, bnk 
in some cases, with vigorous trees, it is betar 
calculated to induce a fruitful condition than 
the more ordinary practice of allowing tie 
shoots to remain untouched until their groirta 
is complete, when they are cut off altogether 
at about 1 inch above the base; but where 
this course is followed, on no account should 
they be taken off till their growth u # 
completed, which is easily discernible by tb* 
terminal leaf at the point of the shoot havij 
attained something approaching its full 
and exhibiting a bud at the base. If the shoog 
be taken off whilst the points are sort ^ * 
a growing state, some of the buds below [m 
should ultimately produce fruit) will at onrt 
break into growth, a circumstance by all 
to be avoided. Apples that are b’*j D ** • 
grown bush fashion, and are required 
kept within certain limits as to sue, 
have their summer growth sunUarly dealt wn« 
but in ail caseB the operator ought to Deans 
mind that with trees whose heads are 
fined within certain limits, if the root po , 
the individual tree be in excess of bn*** 
velopment, nothing which can be done j 
pruning will bring them into a fruitful state, m 
generally the reverse. 

Bush Fruits. -Keep the hoe at work amongj 
bush fruits, so as to destroy weeds , u 
appear. It sometimes happensi thatth 
negligence in this respect, under the i 
that the bushes do not suffer from the p ^ 
of .weeds as culinary vegetable crops a • 1 _ 
as intermediate effects go this may be 
but, wherever they are allowed to jj > J 
exhaust the soil much more than ordi 0. 
vated plants do ; and to let any part 
become foul is simply a direct w®? ^ 

manure used, of which even bush ^ j 
in need, although not to the sain 


Digitized b" 


Go gle 


U) oecome a nursery m 

be scattered by the winds in all dir 
will cause endless trouble a ^ rv ^7 n , ce 
the pleasure derived from the cott; 

of an orderly, well-kept garden* w 
sideration, and all the care that can be - 
upon it. 

Vegetables. . 

Still continue to ply the hoe ' v ^ ene ^i 1 . 
be used amongst all growing crc P ’ . 2r0 siM| 
by way of support to the stems, strong (P ^ 
kinds of Cauliflowers, Brussels P . j f _ 
Kales ; but prior to doing tins jjci 

them with manure water. Teas, * 

Scarlet Runners, and late Pots 0 j 4, 
advantage be similarly treated. rLjiibi 
bausted crops of Spinach, 1 
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fork over the ground, and re-crop with Cole- 
TOrts and Cauliflowers for autumn use, or 
d* with winter Greens ; of the latter, amongst 
the hardiest and most profitable—quantity and 
quality combined—are Brussels Sprouts, Cot¬ 
tiers’ Kale, Curled Scotch Kale, and Savoys. 
Water the plants till established in their new j 
and in the case of any planted between 


THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 162 .) 


are required for use. Everybody, I suppose, is 
familiar With, the old couplet— 

“ A woman, a dog 1 , ami a walnut tree, 

The more they are beat, the better they’ll be,” 

and many people have an idea that, as regards 
the Walnut tree, there is some truth m it. 
Hence they say if we want plenty of nuts, bash 
the trees. 

The Sweet, or Spanish Chesnut. 

Few trees are superior to this for nobility of 
aspect. And yet, strange to say, it is seldom 
planted in the grounds of the villa garden. 
Fhis is, I think, a great loss. It has grand 
foliage, a stately habit of growth, and when in 
flower or fruit possesses a distinct character, 
unlike all other trees. And there is a nobility 
in its appearance even, when leafless in winter, 
which is not surpassed by any other deciduous 
tree. I do not say much about its fruit, for, 
except in favoured situations, the crop cannot be 
relied onto ripen. Yeti can remember good crops 
of Chesnuts being gathered in the midland 
counties not so many years ago, and probably 
will be again when the long, >varm summers 
come back to us. A grove or an avenue of 
Chesnuts will be fitting tree furniture for any 
situation where there is scope. There is no 
difficulty in their propagation ; they are reared 
from seeds. The best time to sow the nuts is 
shortly after Christmas, when the weather is 
suitable and the soil in good working condition. 
.Sow in drills 18 inches apart, and cover them 
about 2 inches deep. At the end of the second 
year transplant into nursery rows 2 feet apart, 
and 6 inches from plant to plant. In this 
position they may remain two years, receiving 
the necessary training and pruning to secure 
straight sterns and evenly-balanced growth; 
W'hen strong enough, plant out finally. To obtain 
a long, straight shoot, 6 or 7 feet high, in one 
season, cut down the plants to two eyes. The 
strongest will break away and take ‘the lead, 
and make a long, straight main trunk, which 
will add a value to the tree in after years. 

E. Hobday. 


Walnuts and Chesnuts. 

Apart from the value of their fruit, which, 
a good season, is considerable, 


Stra® fa¬ 
kirs' 
isefcsr 


both of these 


positions,-- . « 1, — j.. wuvv UIUIUOVIUS UX KUC UQIUC 

the lines of Potatoes occasionally go over the landscape and grow into valuable timber. No 
plots, in order to lay together the tops to pre- greater inducements can be offered to a planter 
vent an attenuated growth being caused by the than are here set forth, and I am rather surprised 
\ i 1, ^ , they are not more planted. 

Celery, Leeks, Tomatoes, ridge Cucumbers, 

Walnuts 

suffer much from late frosts, and often the crop 
is ruined from this cause, especially in low- 
lying situations; hence, when grown chiefly for 
their fruit, rather an elevated, though, at the 
same time, a somewhat sheltered site should be 
chosen. 

Propagation. 

Walnuts are generally raised from seeds, 
though, like most other fruits, the seedlings 
" r ary in character a little, and, in making a 
plantation for fruit bearing, it is better to plant 
* m irt e ^ , h en they 

0 -/arieties; 

this will give those left ample space and retain 
the best nut-bearing trees. The nuts for 
tender I ra ^ n £ young trees may be planted any time 


i. ihadiug of the haulm. 

Celery, Leeks. Tomatoes, ridge Cucumbers, 
nai and Vegetable Marrows ought to be planted out 
v . without further delay. AU these require rich 
is land and liberal cultural aid, such as watering, 
i soil stirring, 4c., to keep them in free unchecked 
growth, that shall in the end prove satisfactory, 
ft' Any seedlings yet unthiuned should be done at 
the first opportunity. Saisafy, iScorzonera, 

Chicory, and Dandelion now require this. Six 
inches by 12 inches is the allowance of space 
which we give to each plant ; in poor soils 4 
inchei ire sufficient. Sow thinly Endive and 
Lettuces where the plants are to mature, thin- v 

ning oaf to 9 inches apart as soon as the plants 1, , ----- 

aa he handled. Turnips required for early a ^ ou ^, *0 * ee ^ # or 1- feet apart, and vvl 
autumn use should now be sown. At this J®! 116 “}f° bearing cut-out the inferior v 
scuson partial shade is advantageous to this * ° ”” * 4 1 ^ 1 

crop;on a north or east border the fly rarely 
&ack( them, and the bulbs are more tender , , , 

aa 1 succulent than when grown in the full sun- i> e * ween thelr fuI1 maturity and the 
whine. February. Plant in drills 18 inches apar 

Radishes, too, need a cool shady spot in sum- and f in clies in depth. If the mice ar 
to ensure mild produce. Sow small quan- troublesome lay slates or tiles or board 
tlties fortnightly on a north aspect, and water alon 8 t ! le r0 Y rB > or cover the surface over th 
fcdj in dry weather. Discontinue cutting nuts with sifted coal ashes. If the youn 
djpangus, and give the beds a dressing of guano P lants make g ood progress the strongest may b 
.* salt, and a deep stirring over either by transplanted at the end of the first year, bu 
jkliowforking or hoeing. Keep Seakale plants {fey wil1 take no harm if the y stand two years 
to .-ingle crowns by nibbing off all shoots except ' Vheu set out in nursery rows they should hav 
the strongest one; also keep them free from pienty of space, the rows to be not less thai 
seed-stems, and in vigorous growth by the same ? feefc a P art > and 18 inches apart in the rows 
treutment in reference to the land as advised for * n order to obtain handsome, well-balanee< 
Aipiregas. What may be termed annual herbs, P lants ’ 

jach as Basil, Knotted and Sweet Marjoram, Training and Pruning. 

s that were sown in boxes, ought now to be The young trees should be trained up with ; 

Reopen ground. Cut down old single stem, 8 or more feet high, removing al 
L “ tye and Thyme, or else replace them side branches as they appear. As a rule, th< 
aiding new plantations with the seedlings more all fruit-bearing trees are lifted and trans 
Li tiere \r WD un( * er ka, ndlights in April. planted in their youtn the better it will be foi 

C QC® Manure.—I t sometimes happens that them, therefore young Walnut trees should noi 
K if j, e °* Preparing the ground there may 8tand more than two years without being lifted 
IjrJ..T 611 a of manure, of which some till they are finally planted, and even then, i] 

Br; tb' 6 , D0t received a sufficient quantity. we think they are not bearing early enough, wc 

L 5“J keen the case, make up the defi- can always hurry them on by lifting ; or, if thi 

application of liquid manure, trees are too large for that, digging a deep 
u ^ ace at the middle stages of trench round, and lifting up the roots, will 
$ the ’ *1 j have taken a fair hold bring them into bearing. 

Ftaut rtK are away freely, and All pruning should be carefully done, the 

wifi be imparted at the time it is branches (which should as far as possible be 

“ is, however, necessary to be taken off when young) should be cut close tc 

manur e water ; it must the main stem, and tne -wound made smooth, 

• 1:00 stron &> for plants, unlike and if dressed with Stockholm tar the air will 

• • ftave aot the power of rejecting the food be kept out, and the formation of bark over its 
direct K them . wlli cli in a liquid state goes surface be facilitated. 

Wer ?? ts » and is of necessity absorbed If Walnut trees are grown together in a 


A STAFFORDSHIRE ROCK GARDEN. 
Staffordshire, by those not acquainted with 
the county, is notunseldom supposed to be tree¬ 
less, barren of vegetation, begrimed with smoke, 
and—while rich in minerals and pottery works 
—certainly destitute of picturesque beauty. 

However tr 1 ” - J -‘ 

the county 


„, it cannot be said to apply to the 
Valley of the Trent, which may well claim to 
lie as beautiful and varied as a fine river, with 
overhanging woods, well-kept parks, and rocky 
moorland, can make it; ana if the tall chimney 
and the shaft of a coal mine does appear, here 

going on 
[uent nor 


lie as beautiful and varied as a fine river, with 
well-kept parks, and rocky 
:t; ana if the tall chimney 


[ and there, to remind us of the 
under ground, they are neither a 
so obtrusive as to mar the sec 
that neighbourhood, which we 
down, indiscriminately, as the “B 
there is excellent gardening to be found, for 
Nature thcro is more ready to lend herself 
to art than we may think. It was the good 
fortune of the writer to spend a few hours, more 
than once, lately in a beautiful garden, which 
lias long had its place in the annals of gardening, 
for more reasons than one. Year by year, magni¬ 
ficent specimens of hard-wooded greenhouse 


Esq.—is not unfamiliar to those who are in the 
habit of looking back to the plant portraits of 
half a century ago, as having sent this or that 
rare flower from this richly-stored garden to 
Kew and elsewhere. And with this lady, as I 
believe, originated the plan which, fifty years 
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the house, and planted with, here and there, out stooping. The walls of this fernery were all these biennials can be raised from 
well-grown specimen Conifers, and fringed with lined in part with the peat of the country, in which may be purchased cheaply, 
belts of Rhododendron and Azalea—to the which still grows the native Whortleberry and but marvel that they are so little gi 
rocky dene which was once the quarry. other wild plants, mingling with the Lycopods Of this dwarf strain of Snapdragons the 

It was mid-April at the time of my visit, and and Ferns. It is this blending of nature with art nexed illustration is a good example oi the 
vegetation was considerably retarded by the throughout that gives its distinctive character to in which they grow and flower. Exhibitors 
nipping east winds then prevailing ; but that this charming g arden. The temperature of the Antirrhinums in spikes may not care for th 
garden must always be fair, for its rocky ter- fernery stood at 45 degs. dwarf forms, as their Bpikes of bloom are n 

races are clothed with Evergreen trailing shrubs, A practical lesson taught in one of the houses, sufficiently large for their purpose. But for 
which look well at all seasons, if not always at which at the time was devoted chiefly to fine \ culture, aud it is as pot plants that for 


at the time was devoted chiefly to line I culture, and it is as pot plants that for 


their best. The first glance at this part of the young Fuchsias in preparation for the conserva- bition purposes Snapdragons should be 
garden showed the excellent use which had been tory later on in the season, might be well laid couraged, these dwarf kinds are admin 

made of the winter-flowering Heath (Erica to heart by amateurs who like to do their own suited. From 8 inches to 12 inches in heigh 

herbacea), which drooped in masses over the gardening. The plants were some 3 feet in carrying when at their best a dense head of 
face of the rock, giving a flush of rosy colour at height, with straight clean stems, well covered bloom in such admirable variety, they wouty 

a season when every bit of flower colouring is to the rim of the pots with fine healthy foliage, shown in dozens or less, make a capital clan, 

precious. Other kinds of hardy dwarf Heaths These had all come out of the cutting pan and several collections would form a charming 
had also been planted in quantity, which, each about three mouths before I saw them, and had feature in any show*. Seed may be sownalmotf 
in its season, must add a wonderful charm to received a liberal shift on, as soon as the roots any time of the year, but much must depend 

the rocky ledges on which they grow. In the reached the side of their pots. To show' the upon the particular time at which the plants an 

same way, Cotoneaster microphylla and fine- excellent result of this treatment by comparison, desired to be at their best. A little seed *m 
leaved Ivies, Sun Roses and the silvery-leaved Mr. Chapman took down from a back shelf a early in March in a pan and placed in warmth 
Cerastium tomentosum, and many other rock small Fuchsia in a 2-inch pot, perfectly healthy, wall give an ample supply of plants to flower *t‘ 
plants of vigorous growth are used—not a tuft but only a few' inches high, and in no way re- midsummer, and arcouple of later sowing* rill 
or two, dotted here and there, but in masses— markable, yet he assured us that this was one keep the supply up to the winter, so that the 

with the best effect, and everywhere strong of the very same batch of cuttings, the only time of holding any show might easily boi 

clumps of Ferns were pushing up their brown difference being that it had received but one arranged for, ana the surplus plants put out into j 
curled fronds, giving promise of be\uty yet to shift from the cutting pot w'hile the others had beds or borders will prove serviceable forJ 
unfold. A large octagonal glasshouse occupies l>eeii given three or four. Anyone not aware of garden decoration. It is better to sow seedi| 
a position in or near this part of the garden, in this fact can try the experiment for himself, and each year, as it is found that in the second 
which aie grown Camellias and Azaleas, but in in so doing will gain valuable knowledge. the plants get taller if they stand the wintajj 

K. L. D. 


which are grown Camellias and Azaleas, but in in 
which the stages are raised on rock walls, the 
insterstices of which are filled chiefly with wild 
plants, which grow' w'ith the greatest luxuri¬ 
ance under the shelter of the glass. The pale ^ 
green trefoils of the W ood Sorrel mingle with < j, 
the bronze-red foliage of wild pink (ieranium, f c 
and the delicate lavender of Dog Violets, as y 
large and pure as the favourite old Parma 
Violets, so rare to meet with nowadays. These, 
with a running accompaniment of Lycopodium, 
Campanulas, and small Ferns, made a charming 
finish on each side to the broad pathway. With 
such a good beginning, it seems not improbable 
that a large, airy house of this kind may be con¬ 
verted before long into an alpine garden under 
glass, where the finer and more tender species, 
which require protection from damp, might 
be cultivated in the greatest perfection. 
For everywhere about the garden there are 
evidences of a growing love for good perennial 
plants, and also of excellent taste in so placing 
them, that whether on the rock or in the 
borders, w'herever such are employed, they are 
planted in masses or broad clumps large enough | 
to show their true character. Thus it is plea¬ 
sant to come unexpectedly upon a colony of the [. 
Apennine Anemone, or early Forget-me-Not, 
or Oak Fern, nestling in nooks partially shaded 
by overhanging shrubs, and looking so perfectly 
at home that it may well be forgotten that they 
are not native to the spot. Doubtless each year 
will add to such colonies of interesting alpine 
plants, so charming when in the full beauty of 
their bloom, and yet leaving no unsightly gap 
when at rest, simply because they do not make 
part of any set bed or border. 


DWARF ANTIRRHINUMS. 





Dwarf Snapdragon (Antirrhinum majus var. pumilum). 


the plants get taller if they stand the wintra 
As they come so true from seed, several bedff 
may be filled with masses in colours, and thay 
produce a cheap and an effective display. 4 * 

MARTAGON AND OTHER LILIES. ■ 
The accompanying illustration represents iff 
distinct varieties of Lilium Martaeon, 
common Turk’s-cap Lily, so named by Parkinson; 
on account of the peculiar way in wliiel 
the petals recurve. The Turk’s-cap term q 
frequently applied to all the Lilies in which the 
petals reflex ; thus we have the Canadian Turk's- 
cap, the scarlet Turk’s-cap, and several others, 
but which do not belong strictly to the Malta#*; 
group. Id some cases they are even called; 
Martagons, but in speaking of the Martagoa 
group proper I shall confine myself exclusive^ 
to the varieties of the common Marttgo^ 
which is one of the oldest Lilies in cultivation 
The two varieties figured are the best and, 1 | 
may say, two of the most distinct of the genmu 
It is a curious fact that the white Mar tagojj 
“which in the time of Parkinson (1650)Jjffj 
common variety,” should have become so senSJ 
as we usually find that plants or bulbs are prera 
plentiful which can take care of themselves, an% 
on the contrary, those that are particular*!* 
soil or situation usually succumb sooner orUH 
Philip Miller, a century later than PariMJ 
describes a number of varieties of Mora#? 
Lilies, and among them a double whit *.* 3 ^ 
double purple. The latter is still in cuitivatiW 
but the former I have never seen. L. 
is common throughout the centre 
and is exceedingly variable, varying 


A chance visitor can form but little idea of well known or widely grown as might have been white to deep purple, but not so aw* 
the real plan of the garden, for the bewildering expected. The dwarf forms belonging to this Dalmatian form, which varies 
paths tempt in every direction, now leading to strain are exceedingly beautiful, not onlv because maroon to almost black. As a rule a 
a sequestered group of beds, and again crossing, they are dwarf, but because they all possess all more or less spotted, the spots ^ 


small garden, planted with a succession of distinct colours ; so that of the mauve I spots. I should consider this Lily &s ^ 


spring bulbs, where choice Hyacinths and type and of the Tom Thumb type, most variable, as it would be an easy 
masses of blue Scillas w’ere giving place to which is even dwarfer, there are some make a collection of fifty varieties 
chequered Fritillarias, purple and cream- twenty or more distinct forms. Some are less distinct; for general cultn a ui e purple ufi 
coloured, and white Tulips. Elsewhere great sold under name, some according to colour, but the black, white, purple, and dou ^ ^ 

clumps of Crocuses and dog’s tooth Violets the most striking are those in which some two or the best. All the varieties wr n0 $ ***] 

were only lately past their beauty. The three colours are found in combination, either in good sandy loam, moderately 0 / theroottf 
luxuriant growth of foliage in these the form of stripes, blotches, or clearly defined and increase very freely by divl8 r 10 , hree or fool 

Erythroniums—I was too late to see them in margins. It is a curious fact that the tall forms, which ought to be done evep r , vigorous 
flower—was very remarkable in ail the Staf- though rich in variety of colours, yet lack many years, to keep the bulbs healthy ^ gtaIM }ti| 
fordshire gardens. Is it due to an accident of of the curious hues found in the dwarf section: In some soils I have known tnc j jgjM 
soil, or do they possess there a finer variety hence if a bed be planted with the tall kinds, many years, and never disturbed,^ n[JIyi ^ 

than we have in the south ? and margined with dwarf ones, a very charming all Lilies should be moved occas 

One of the great attractions of Hawkesyard is effect is the result. It is to be regretted that in vided it is done at the p* 0 !* 

a large, cool fernery under glass, where fine all gardens of any great size there is not Bet as soon as the stems begin to ^ 
specimens of tree Ferns and many kinds of apart a few beds in some appropriate place, in should be shifted and plantea bufljWJ 
Adian turn, Pteris, and Lomaria, &c., grow in which such good biennials as Snapdragons, the large roots, taking off all c e 

wild profusion. In the centre, a mass of rock is Pentstemons, Sweet Williams, &c., can be loose scales, and replanting ‘^ bjdjHp 
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L. candidum is too well known to need 
mention ; one of tlie oldest, but still one of the 
best. The doable variety is very effective in 
hot situations, flowers well with me in hot 
summers, and appears to want more heat than 
other varieties of this class. The variegated 
form is also very pretty during the autumn and 
spring, the leaves having a broad, heavy band of 
yellow on the edge. 

L. carxiolicum, though not so bright as 
some, is still worth growing, as it flowers very 
early. 


' L DALMATICUM, herewith figured, differs 
km the common Martagon Lily principally m 

i and growth. When established it grows 
5 feet to 6 feet high, with about thirty to 
bwers on a stem, and varied slightly in 
but the lightest in colour is much darker 
ie darkest form of the ordinary Martagon. 
are numbers of other beautiful Lilies 
d for loamy soil, having a vigorous eon- 
>n, and easily grown in any ordinary 
ained border, and I will briefly enume- 
ew of the most distinct, and such kinds 


of the shrubs absorbing what the Lilies do not 
want, and the foliage affording protection to the 
young growth in spring and partial shade in 
summer, To grow Lilies successfully the most 
important point is to plant early in autumn; 
whereas most persons plant in late autumn and 
spring, and then complain if they are not 
successful. I contend that most Lilies can be 
grown in any ordinary border without any 
elaborate preparation or expense, provided that 


VARIETIES OF MART AG OX LILIES. 


with a certainty of success in i they 
a *l m ’ m well-drained situa- cJcc 
early and are in | L. 
^ t . lme planting. When snecii 


_rare planted at the right time and a judicious 

selection made. 

L. bulbiferum. — A very free-flowering 

o __species, and one rarely met with. The flowers, 

O', leaf-mould, road which are not so large as in the varieties of 
e should be added davuricum, are of a crimson colour, shading to 
I* 1 *. The bulbs of orange, and with numerous bulblets in the axils 
rom excessive raoia- of the leaves. 

is wet and heavy L. Browni. —One of the most chaste of all 
L so that the bulbs known Lilies ; flowers 8 inches or 10 inches 
ey el of the ground, long, interior pure white, exterior brownish 
planted on the level; purple. This grows freely in light, sandy loam, 
>mt in Lily culture. I but must be in a well-drained position. 


L. gioanteum, a majestic species, growing in 
suitable positions 8 ft. to 10 ft. high, has large 
leaves and long trumpet-shaped flowers, white 
| inside, and striped with purple on the outside. 
This species must be planted early in the 
autumn, protected the first season from the 
frost, and then left to take care of itself. Select 
a dry position, and one where the young foliage 
will get protected from the spring frosts. 5 
L. CHALCEDONicruM, commonly called the 
scarlet Turk’s-cap, is a grand species The 
colour is marvellous, of the most intense fiery 
scarlet; there are several varieties of this in 
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cultivation, Borne flowering earlier, suwc 
spotted, while others have no spots, but all are 
beautiful and well worth cultivating, even 
though the garden is only a few feet square ; 
this kind is particularly fond of a well drained 
position. 

L. croceum, the old orange Lily, is as well 
known as candidum, and quite as effective, 
flowers early, very free blooming, and makes a 
garden look gay, even if there is nothing else 
in it. 

L. davuricum (umbellatum and spectabile of 
some.)—There are five or six good varieties of 
this and all worth growing; they are dwarf, 
take up but little room, produce an enormous 
quantity of bloom, very bright colours, ranging 
through the various shades of scarlet, crimson, 
orange, &c., and increase very rapidly. Good 
clumps of these dotted about are very effective 
for about a month. They like a sandy loam well 
drained. 

L. longiflorum and all its varieties must not 
be omitted, although there is more difficulty 
with these than with any previously mentioned, 
but the difficulty is not so much with soil as 
with climate. They make a very precocious 
growth, which, if injured by frost, gets virtu¬ 
ally spoiled for that season. The only way to 
get over this difficulty is to lift the bulbs in the 
autumn ; keep them comparatively dry in silver 
sand, dry peat, or any other material which 
will keep the bulb from shrivelling, yet must 
not contain sufficient moisture to make it start, 
which it wiU do if not looked after. Plant the 
bulbs in January or February, and you will 
flower them easily and increase your stock. 1 his 
is the only Lily that I know of that should be 
treated in this way. 

L. MOXADELPHUM VAR. SZOVITZIANUM (col- 
chicum).—A species of great beauty, large and 
fragrant, early blooming, very variable in colour, 
from primrose to golden yellow, and one of the 
easiest to grow. Select six of the tinest Lilies, 
and this must be one. ., , 

L pardalinum, although usually considered 
a peat Lily, can be grown in light, loamy soil, 
but in a damp, shady position. This should 
be planted among shrubs, as it usually grows 

7 feet to 8 feet high. 

L pomponium verum.—I n colour rivalling 
chalcedonicum, flowering about three weeks 
earlier ; very graceful, slender habit, foliage 
dark olive-green, reaching to the ground, and 
bearing from twelve to eighteen flowers on a 
stem One of the best and most effective of Lilies. 

L pyrenaicum.—A small early-flowering 
snecies ; flowers yellow, freely spotted ; also a 
red variety, but neither can be very strongly 

recommended for their beauty. . 

L speciosum (lancifolium).—Ihis is a laige 
group, comprising about twenty varieties, all 
more or less distinct, and all flowering in the 
autumn, while all previously mentioned are 
summer flowering. I cannot attempt to describe 
them but would refer anyone interested in 
autumn-flowering Lilies to peruse a catalogue of 
any good grower of this class of plants. If I 
were to make a selection of, say, six of the best, 
I would select Kratzen, punctatum, Melpomene, 
njultifioriim, rubrum verum, or purpureum. 
There is no difficulty whatever with this group. 
All are easily grown. They like a good, rich, 
sandy loam, plenty of room, and to be divided 

every three or four years. . . 

L/tbwaceum (exoelsum or Isabellmumi.-A 
, . • __1 nnnanmripri r*la.umr 


rich, sandy 

V™ 0 0 M r and y ito rJ A-arietie S are autumn 
bloomers, stately in habit brilliant m^ colour, 
very profuse blooming, well fitted for termi- 

ti ?Sl??ftre 8 oth”rs r i a might enumerate in this 
list but there are now quite sufficient for 
anyonoto select from. They are all hardy 
easily grown and increased and very beautiful 
when In bloom, and, with a little care m 
planting, selecting suitable positions, Ac., there 
fs no reason why every garden should not 
possess a few of this family. 

The Garden. — General Index to the .first 

twenty rol*- rtrow'V 

12 . Od. 


ARRANGEMENT OF BEDDING PLANTS. 
There always will be people wbo cling to the 
things they are used to, and whom it is difficult 
to persuade to make a change of any kind. One 
of the first necessities of hardy plant gardening 
is that everything shall be done in good time. 
Plants will not flower well in spring, summer, 
and autumn unless in their places early in the 
autumn or early in spring. It is useless to begin 
thinking about hardy plant gardening about the 
time bedding plants are put out, unless it be for 
the year following. For the benefit of those 
laggard readers who are through this compelled 
to use bedding plants for another season, a few 
hints on the arrangement of them tastefully 
may be useful. It should be borne in mind that 
the one great objection to bedding is the still 4 , 
flat, geometric arrangements. In large gardens 
an equally great objection is that it confines 
attention to a few’ plants, to the exclusion of 
nearly all the beauties of the floral world ; but 
in small gardens this objection is of far less 
consequence. Where, for instance, there is 
only room for a dozen scarlet flowers, it matters 
little whether they are Carnations or Geraniums. 
Where bedding plants are used, all that is re¬ 
quired is to arrange them tastefully and grow 
them well, and by the middle of July the garden 
will look as well as if decorated with hardy 
flowers. There will not be that ever-changing 
beauty there is when hardy plants are used, 
bat there will be evidence of refinement and 
good taste. 

Take, for a simple example, a small front plot 
30 feet square, and say that the space for flowers 
consists of a continuous border and a circular 
plot in the centre. A taatelesB man would imme¬ 
diately begin by emphasizing the bad and stiff 
outlines of the beds by planting lines of 
Echeveria, Lobelia, and Golden Feather. Do 
not fall into that mistake, but hide these out¬ 
lines so that your plants will look as if risinj 
naturally from the turf ; or plant the usual bed 
ding stuff, if you choose, having the pretty contrast 
of the leaves of Amaranthus or Altemanthera, 
with Centaurea and Echeveria and blue Lobelia, 
but plant in irregular groups, letting the 
dwarf plants run in masses over the beds, and 
the tall ones rise here and there from them. The 
result is, in the picturesque planting, the utter 
banishment of formality, and, to a certain 
extent, of sameness. Plant in lines or patterns, 
and you have alw’ays the same tiresome thing 
staring at you the whole season. Plant in 
picturesque groups and the effect is different 
from every point of view, and changes week by 
w’eek as the plants grow. But it may be 
objected that the effect of picturesque plant¬ 
ing is so ragged. Exactly, that is just the 
very kernel of the whole matter; but the 
raggeduess is not in the plants. Beautiful 
vegetation, growing freely, is never ragged 
until it falls into the sere and yellow leaf, and 
is tending tow'ards decay and death. The 
aggedneas and untidy appearance exists, but it 
►nly exists in the minds of those who, looking 
at a group of healthy plants, think them 
ragged. It is caused by insufficient education, 
by want of that quickness of perception of 
beauty which goes with refinement or fineness of 
mind and body, the outcome of which is good 
taste. Straight lines and geometric patterns 
have their proper place, as slightly seen back¬ 
grounds to furniture ; or figures in pavements, to 
be trodden under foot; as dividing lines between 
higher kinds of decoration. But plants are 
complete in themselves, and have all the 
straight line they require in their central stem, 
and all the geometry suitable for them iu the 
basis of their flower forms. If those readers 
who know nothing of art will only think what 
kind of training is necessary to fit an artist for 
his profession, they will see in a moment that all 
preference for geometry and clipping must be 
Dad. The first part of the course of instruc¬ 
tion in schools of art consists in copying simple 
outlines. A person who has never learned 
drawing is exactly in the position of Christian, 
in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” when he started or. 
his journey—he cannot even see the wicket-gate 
at which he has to enter ; he can just make out 
the light over it sufficiently to move in the 
right direction. In all teaching of art the 
training of the eye to see is ninety-nine 
hundredths of the business. Hence it ‘ 
necessary to begin with copying simple curv 


ornaments are made up of a few selected 
forms from natural plants, so that the drawing 
of them leads up to the drawing of natural 
forms. Now, when drawing from nature » 
reached, what forms are selected? Not those 
of garden flowers—not Roses, Dahlias, Carei- 
tions, Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, &c. The forms 
of these are all spoiled and vulgarized by the 
selections of the tasteless florist. We have to 
go to the field, the roadside, and the wood for 
our lessons in beauty. The twining Ivy, Bryony, 
and Bindweed, the graceful Virgin’s bower, the 
spiry Grasses, the Poppies and Cornflower*, the 
Burdock, the Thistle, and the Teazle are the 
best lessons. 

When capable of drawing these perfectly, the 
student begins to see the true beauty of folded 
Dill and breezy down, of winding river and 
shady wood, of heaving billows and flying cloud, 
and of living creatures and the human form 
divine. Mr. Ruskin well said, “ If you 
draw a leaf perfectly you can draw the world/* 
aud it follow’s that if you can see the trw - j 
beauty of a free-growing plant, and enjoy 18 
its wonderful harmony and variety of form and 
modelling, you can enjoy the beauty of 
world. That beauty will, however, for enj 
remain a sealed book to you if you never look 
at it, but destroy the beauty of the plants «j 
they grow', or prevent that beauty from shorif 
itself by unnatural planting and grouping. Th* 
continual contemplation of beautiful plants u} 
the loving care of them is an art-training s 
itself; and if those w r ho think picturesq* 
growth ragged will just realize their prop* 
mental standpoint—and bear in mind tw 
opinions are the result of waut of percept^ 
only—thev will soon get out of that state f 
mind, and aw’ake in time to the true enjoymsl 
which can be had out of a garden. The adniisi 
tion for staring colours and tasteless pattern 
in vogue a few years ago, was merely an <* 
break of the savage that underlies civilian* 
in all modern races—a survival of warpaint a 
woad, as our innocent village game* a» 
pastimes are survivals of idolatrous ana Siva 
religions. Let us hope it w’ill be the last “IS 
old order changeth, yielding place to ne< 
The contempt of everything beautiiul amonf 
our middle classes has at last borne wholes* 
fruit, and has touched the pockets of the 
munity in the form of loss of trade. A mi 
mentary acquaintance with the first stepsj 
drawing has for several years been aln* 
universal in town schools for all classes, aw 
fast creating an appreciative public for beaatil 
and artistic things, so that good taste man 
xpected to become more aud more univ# ^ 
every year. Those who still advocate l>ed(^ 
as even tolerable anywhere are almost entW 
those wdio have been used to it, and f 
dislike learning their business all over Hi 
knowing nothing of hardy plants; and tW 
who, having received no kind of art train* 
and having passed the greater part ot Wj. 
lives amongst ugly surroundings of the j® 
vulgar and tasteless kind, are too eld to roefl 
new’ impressions or wake up to fresh iueas. 
is to be regretted that the arrangement 
gardens should be left to professional 
who are, perhaps, of all people the 1 ^ “g 
to treat plants iu anything like an ^ 
manner. . 

The gardener is the least likely of an) 
to be able to see any beauty in weed*., 
plants of any kind growing without 113 . 
Gardeners are mostly countrymen, and a 
familiar with art or art ideas, and for u 
remuneration they usually receive a } 
much to expect that they should w. j 
in good circumstances do not usual) <■ 
their housemaid or footman as to a : 
arrangement of their house decora . 
furniture, and ought to treat their ga • 1 ^ 

the same fashion, only allowing the ga ^ 
guide them as to the cultural necess -^ 
are his proper business, and al 
reasonably be expected to underst ■ 
rubbish the old florists formulatec j 

standards of beauty in cultivated 0 °^^ 
simply the result of utter obli\ 1 form | 
stitutes the beauty of a flower 
colour. The products of the f 

minds in designs for pottery an 
w’ere the hideous abortions whic ? . 3 * 

place in the ‘ * chamber of horrors yjard-tf^ 
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from simple curves, and when these are mastered, I of Design in Somerset House. ^ 
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[ iuly life were utterly devoid of anything sees them likes them, and they not only make a 
tlmtingor beautifying were the originators of great show in the border, but are very useful 
koti Things of beauty, that are to help for cutting, My two-year-old plants have been 
elevate and refine, and administer gratification more or less in bloom since February, and have 

to peuple living in an atmosphere of grace and just finished up with a burst of from fifteen to 

rvanemeot, cannot be produced except by those thirty trusses to each plant, each truss consist- 

vrhose daily lives are amongst the same sur- ing of from 3 ix to twelve flowers. Both with 

roundings. Beautiful art work and art ideas these and with seedling hybrid Primroses I find 
c*a only coine out of the cottage and the the culture usually advised to be erroneous, j tioned. C. Sophora is a good plant for training 
iraiiiw’dwelling where all the buildings of the Primroses are usually recommended to be along rafters or pillars, as it is very accoinmo- 
toinu and cities are resplendent with beautiful watered and kept growing during summer. 11 dating, growing freely and flowering literally 
mitotan; and ornament, and the dresses find these kinds much better for a good roast- during the summer months. C. florida is 

vora in publie by the people are Splendid in «'ncr in hot u-oatlioi- «r» &a flioir nro nof ' annkh«r ahriihhv sna/doa whioh hears lar<?e 

colour and fabric, and artistic in make. The wanl 

cl tiie unconscious training given by these beau- J summer {growth seems to go to the production 


C. corymbosa is a handsome greenhouse 
species. It may be used for sub-tropical 
bedding in the warmer parts of the country, 
and if planted in good soil in spring, it forms a 
good-sized shrub in a short tune, and flowers 
very freely. 

C. alata may be treated in the same way, 
and is quite as handsome as the last men- 


tiful surroundings, and the degradation of taste offlower-ouds, and when the autumn rains come 
instituted by continual contemplation of our only a few leaves are produced, and then they 
ugly streets and ugly dresses, is the main cause start flowering. This is a great advantage, for 
why people can only learn good taste now in a the first flowers, having long individual stem 9 , 
Khoolof art. What was in former ages learned are not hidden by leaves, but appear like o 
is i child learns its native tongue has now to be market bunch of Violets—a solid mass of flowers 
learaedasan adult learns a foreign language. The with a circle of leaves round it. When the 
interior of a good home can now be made as leaves begin to grow the truss flowers rise, and 
beautiful &s homes have ever been, and even after the bloom is over the principal production 
where people cannot afford decorations designed of leaves takes place ; then the plants go to rest 
by *JiJ carried out under the superintendence for the summer. Everyone having a garden 
of mined artists, a considerable amount of should buy a few plants of these Primroses, 
lean:/ can be introduced into a home, even by and sow seed direct from the seed pods as soon 
i4vis selection from decorations and furni- as it is ripe. A plant that can be trusted 
ire of ordinary price. But all this has no for two months’ continuous bloom is certainly 
ifij iceon the artizan classes, and, until some an acquisition for the spring garden. —Barnet. 
^ for them, those of them who n00 o.-Music In Rose bed. -It doe, i-jure the 

* in tiie world will coutmue to keep bad taste Roses if it is allow ed to spread all over the bed and close 
|J meretricious glitter alive. One redeeming to their stems. If you keep it within bounds, and do not 

itance, however, is fashion ; fashions con- ,et it A rovv rou / ld the . ™ ot9 ot . the K<wes * wil1 . not <Jo 
Vn t , T e. much harm. As you truly sav, it is very pretty. I would 

descend. Clapham and Islington are not a^-iae you destroy it.-J. D. E. 
m.v-l today in the three years’ old modes of 
k Vit-end, and the furniture of Whitechapel 
ftl 1'’tii ml-green is that which was ten years 
ire awarded by Belgravia and Mayfair. In 
nun* way bedding, when it disappears from 
®e gardens of educated people, will follow the 
P*clcrinolines and “ peg-top ” continuations, 

W lisappear for ever into the limbo of for- 
pttca crazes. J, 


11007.—Veronicas.—It is best to plant the shrubby 
Veronicas out in the open ground now. They will flower 
in September and October next, and in mild winters they 
will stand out of doors, and flower freely again tho follow¬ 
ing season. Established plants bloom in summer and 
autumn.—J. D. E. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


Tbe large St. Bruno’a Lily.-This 

flower for “* 


C. marylandica is perhaps the best known 
of the Cassias, being often used in the her¬ 
baceous border. It is a very pretty perenuial, 
growing to a height of from 3 feet to 4 feet, and 
thriving well in any garden soil. This species 
is largely cultivated in North America for its 
leaves, which form one of the Sennas of com¬ 
merce ; it is sometimes called Wild Senna. C. 
Fistula, the Pudding-pipe tree, C. angustifolia, 
C. angustiloba, and C. Alexandrina are the 
most important of the species, possessing valu- 
teaicin 


able medicinal properties. 


B. 


CASSIAS. 

1 * 8 a | Although the species of this genus number 

‘ ‘ ' r orna- 

- on , fth 1 | ««>«««* v~ *-«**-- garden 

•d* WpincheToffw the flowers ‘‘set” Us are but feW * As 8een under natural ! as even in midsummer heavy rains soon spoilthe 

"bite belli are charming. Of the t\vw I ~ r 

P^rhaw the nnrMt in I / 


Cfiupr ff,, i . auiauuuu vua apouies ui uus yumi'J uui 

Wwwehavc latelyvery well in seve ™} Iwndred*. tho*e of a euthciently o 
■T- U.emluree all tl« better 7 thT*!ed “ffrj 


1 1592.— Propagating Genistas.— Genis¬ 
tas are chiefly propagated by means of cuttings. 
These are generally taken in the early spring, 
and require a temperature of about 65 degs. 
The soil should be a mixture of loam, leaf- 
mould, aud sand. When the earth has been 
put into the pots, put a covering of sand over 
the top. The size of the pots should be 4 ^ 
inches. Cut the cuttings carefully off the 
parent plant and place them in the pots pretty 
close together. Cut pieces of glass to the size 
of the top of the pots and place it over the 
cuttings, and in about three weeks, with care, 
you will have the cuttings rooted, but it will 
be two or three years before they will make 
large plants.— J. W. Kitchin. 

Double zonal Pelargoniums.— Amongst 

plants for furnishing the flower basket there is 
hardly any more useful, and certainly none more 
continuous qi .unfailing,. than the double aud 
semi-double zonal Pelargoniums. They are, 
however, only at home under glass protection, 


P^P 3 the purest in flower and best in 
•w u the ordinary St. Bruno’s Lily, but this 
M “ a distinct gain, and associates 

the finer early summer bulbs. 

7 Geraniums. -The following are 
to k^ds, which everybody should j 


blooms—the centre of the 
truss gets decayed before the 
outer blooms are expanded ; 
but under glass they are 
reallv most effective, and for 
cut blooms where brilliant 
colour is required they are 
indispensable. This is the 
time to get up a stock for 
next winter’s display. Young 
plants in 3 inch pots, if 
shifted into 5 inch ones and 
grown on in cold frames, keep¬ 
ing all the bloom pinched off, 
will make a fine show when 
dark days again come round. 
There are so many beautiful 
varieties of double Pelar¬ 
goniums in various shades 
of scarlet, that it would be 
u well-nigh impossible to say 

and their^flnu-^rs Flower branch of Cassia floribunda (much reduced). which is the best, but 

ana tneir flowers v ' amongst pinks there is no- 

yita o{ thesT W UI n 10 - Dg , tu ? G - Stron S thing equal to Mad. Thibaut 

tfy oal y reouire ^ a . on ^ ra ss. conditions, many of the Cassias are strikingly for whether **- 3 -i«eh-pofc 9 <>Hn the form of large 

^dbe given to Hi cuItlvation » sucb as attractive, especially those of an arborescent | specimens it is always covered with noble trusses 

and all f%v . Dt8 ex P ected *> 8 ive character, the general appearance of which is | of rosy pink blossoms. It has an excellent 

division b °• em are eas ity propa- said to closely resemble that of our own I bushy habit, and needs very little 

p s P nn g-~E. II. Laburnum. The difficulty, however, of repro- I in order to make good plants for eil 


w ,uuu y o{ the things culti- 
ftr'-rv^ e 7 : ^ ^^ cum ’ a having 
purple tinted with violetf 1 

especiall y for early flowering; 
\ are now fast opening. G. 

riftvjn c ” mson > and G. sanguineum, . 
liter h Sh0Mry U3eful 80rts ’’ the 

ciiZ? 8V V Ut of flower in 8 Uin mer. 

6,1 Med hi i°^ ers ’ fineI y striped 
at on rvkarJ* U ( warf ln and lo °ks 

Meuse 32? f on l°. me elevated site. G. | 
ifple lre , + .\ a ^° ^hite, and G. p. plenum, 

A hkve hr>l^ l j lng , robust -g r °wing varieties, 
i th- aXf^ywrratedleavi 

« in 1 f 0Q 8 8talk8 > ’ ' 

u !n ; resaion for 



repro- 

'■>: tL'kT* 010 ** ^ flower. _I find I ducing those conditions which are essential to 

1.kt the ~ an adow the flow< 


*er * m p!nent the fresh beauty of the trees makes it almost in 
••’•iaustJ* The plant is not so them with anything like si 

tea m this wav if W« hare hnwerer. abon 


a’ers to | m any of these and other beautiful tropical 
impossible to cultivate 

.... r _ _ „ e sxiccess in this country. 

wrr str , . this way, it has a far We have, however, about half-a-dozen useful 

uj ^thin it to continue flower- Cassias, speaking horticulturally, and in addi- 
; trouble U ^ ij ^ au ty of the garden, tion to these there are several species to be met 
^‘7 v ery little, and the results botanical collections. Of the orna- 

: .. Q one would imagine. I neg- menial kinds, the annexed woodcut represents 

1 b/orm. Xh U fl plants and allovvetl the one of the beat > viz: ~ 

Significant in ■ era beca nie very poor C. floribunda.— This is a handsome yellow 
‘^together whlT’i and £ radua fly died flowered species, and one which thrives in a 
J t^tg w t j e j* | j*. ‘°. u £ after that the warm greenhouse or stove, where it yields an 
uil vigour and flower.— abundance ©f flowers almost all the year round. 
J *?anthu 8 prim It forms a compact shrub, grows very freely, , 

S tike , tin j c riinrosea - ~ These should aud is easy to manage, being at home in any ■ 
r * , am °ugst the best spring I open soil, and likewise suffering very little from I 

oration. Everyone who the attacks of insects. 


„ preparation 

good plants for either summer 
winter flowering. A quantity of plants 
lifted from open-air beds last September and 
placed in gentle heat have flowered continuously 
ever since, aided by a sprinkling of Standen’s 
manure applied once a week to the surface of the 
soil.—J. G. G. 

11608.— Hyacinths in pots. -Both these and Tulips 

are quite ready to strike out of their pots in June They 
ought to be dried and put away in a cool place until plant¬ 
ing time in September and October, The pots ought to be 
placed out of doors in the sun, and thev should beg 
with water until the leaves show signs of decay 
must be graduallj’ withheld.—J. D. E. 

llOia—Winter-flowsrincr Begronias. - Cutting 

°v .ri) 6 B< £? ma9 , nan ] e . d . sho,,kl be propagated in March SJ 
April. They should be grown on freely during thJ 
summer. The plants you have now may be potted and 
the pots plunged in a sheltered place out of 
M erejou to plant them out the} would growSoi io& 
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ROSES. 

Rose G-loire de Dijon as a standard.— 

In a recent number of Gardening it was stated 
that this Rose is not well fitted for growing as a 
standard. Neither is it if pruned in the ordinary 
way, as in the course of a few years it becomes 
so over-burdened with wood as to form a by no 
means attractive object. I have seen plants 
quite a yard across when cut back before start¬ 
ing into growth a mass of ugly, branch-like 
growths, and so top-heavy as to require several 
stakes to support them. The orthodox method 
of pruning this Rose is to leave some half-dozen 
eyes where the wood is strong, so that the super¬ 
abundant vigour is, as it were, sub-divided, with 
the effect of producing flowers instead of running 
away into sappy wood which yields no bloom. 
This repeated year by year has for result the 
ugly specimens one so often meets with. There 

is, however, one way of treating this Rose 
whereby very handsome specimens may be 
formed, and which in more ways than one will 
enhance the enjoyment derivable from the 
old Glory. Instead of pruning long cut¬ 
back wood to within one eye if there is much 
wood, and to two if the branches are compara¬ 
tively few, growth will of course be strong, 
especially in the case of vigorous established 
trees, and when the shoots have made alxmt a 
foot of growth pinch out the tops. This will 
naturally have the effect of causing laterals to 
push, each one of which will be sure to produce 
several good blooms later in the season of 
course, but all the better for that, as they will 
come at a time when good Roses are scarce. 
Last year early in October I had a standard 
Glory with nearly one hundred fine blooms on 

it, and it furnished flowers until the first hard 
frosts came. This plant had only been budded 
two years, and had been pinched in the manner 
described ; it was a perfect picture. We can 
have plenty of Roses in summer ; tho scarcity 
conies at its close and in autumn, but a few 
plants of Gloire de Dijon managed in the manner 
indicated would yield a bountiful harvest at 
that time.—C. 

pa vr—Georie Robinson— Brown Peat is generally used for 
orchids and the choicer hard-wooded plants. Black peat 
is used for commoner things, such as Rhododendrons, &c. 

_§. P— Yes; there are some very beautiful double 

Cinerarias in cultivation.- Crocus Grower .—'Try Messrs. 

Barr and Sons, 12, King-street, Covent Garden, London. 

- Moving Hollies .—“ Unique" Hollies may be safely 

moved now if done carefully and kept well watered. 

Names of plant9.— A. H. F .—Next week.—i 

Robin ion .—Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum.-1 V. F. 

Iris Thunderbolt, Rosa lutea, Austrian Brier.- K. K.— 

Fuchsia corymbiflora.- Linlithgow. —1, Ranunculus 

Fiamrnula; 2, Sparm&nnia africana; 3, Centaurea 

Montana ; 4, Gasteria verrucosa.- .4. Jlf. McC. (Lisburn J. 

—Grindelia squarrosa, Chrysanthemum coronarium (pale 

yellow).- 0. 0 .—Species of Daucus.- F. J. C .—Next 

iveek —S. P.— Specimen too small to name.- P. B.— 

Atriplex Halimus.- W. McD.-l, Alonsoa incisa; 2, 

Species of Eupatorium; 3, Symphytum officinale.-— 
C G O’Brien.—Campanula muralis ; Spider-wort is Trades- 
cantia virglnica ; Polemonium cceruleum, Jacob’s Ladder 
(purple and white); Viola cornuta, Dog Violet; Veronica 
Teucrium (Speedwell's). Please number each distinct 

snecimen next time.-J. F. Raynor. — 1, Saxifraga 

lhnflata ; 2, Spinea Ulmaria variegata ; 3, Sedum reflexuin. 
JL. M Robinson.—I, Buddleia globosa ; 2, Asphodeline 
lutea;'3, Ajuga reptans; 4, Polygala vulgaris.—Tory.- 
2 Begonia nitida; 8, Bignoma speciosa; 4, variety of 

Tuberous Begonia : 6, Jasminum fruticans.- Scotia.— 1, 

LvchSs diolca, fl.-pl’ ; 2, Caltha palustris ; 3, Saxifraga 

gramilata, fl.-pl.- Umbel .—Ourisla coccmea, species of 

Heracleum. —— A.. B.-Double Paeonia officinalis, Ins 
Xipbioides, Watsonia aletrokles. 

QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—Att communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
sul>‘ of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
reWiW tFbZiiiess to the Pubus.ii m The name and 

address of the. sender is required, in addition to anu nora 
a lh,L be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the 
answered When more than one atiery is sent each should 

amTtd *hmUd be uni to u* ogam. 

Naming' 

ran br. un dertak*l; name mrittin 

F&SSZ Geranium*. Atatra*. 

fesSSSs 


since planting. They have nearly all their leaves and 
young shoots blistered and curled up in a most curious 
way. Can any reader of Gardening Illustrated tell me j 
the reason, and suggest a remedy ?—N lsa. 

11652.— Rose houses.— Will anyone kindly say what 
are the most suitable dimensions for a medium-sized Rose 
house, the best aspect, and the best wav to arrange the 
climbing Roses ; also if they will do without artificial heat? 
—A SUBSCRIBER. 

11053.— Plants for profit.— Having just erected a 
lean-to greenhouse, 12 feet by 10 feet, will some reader 
kindly tell me what would be the most remunerative 
plants to grow, so that I could market them in the early 
spring, with a view to outselling the cost of firing, &c., 
during the winter months?— Alpha. 

11654. — Diseased Fuchsias. —My Fuchsias are 
attacked by some disease. I should be very much obliged 
if someone would inform me what it is, and the cure. The 
disease last year spoiled many of my plants. It attacks 
the young leaves and the ends of the shoots, and they rot 
off. It has just commenced again.—J. F. R. 

11655. — Testacella. — My attention having been 
directed to an interesting note on Testacella in Gardening 
Illustrated, 1 venture Co ask if someone could do me the 
favour of posting me some score of specimens for observa¬ 
tion and study, since I find a difficulty, as a rule, in 
obtaining them which some correspondents do not seem to 
experience? Of course, on their receipt I will at once 
forward tho cost of postage.—W. B. Woodward, 51, 
Aynhoe Road, I Vest Kennington Park, London. 

11656.— Pruning Berberls.—I shall be obliged if 
someone will tell me when to prune a hedge of Berberis 
Darwinii. Mine was cut last autumn and did not flower in 
spring. It is full of young shoots. Should it be pruned 
again?—N. 

11657.— Blue Abutilon.— I shall be Obliged to any 
reader who can inform me where I may procure a blue 
Abutilon. Such a variety, I am told, exists ; but I have, as 
yet, not succeeded in obtaining any definite information 
about it.— Diana Latham. 

11658.—Planting Roses.—I have two Rose trees in 
pots(Gloire de Dijon and Marech&l Kiel) which are growing 
very vigorously, and 1 want to plant the trees in a border 
in the greenhouse. When is the proper time to do so, and 
what compost should the border be made of ? Can they 
be safely planted now?— Ashtosias. 

1105!).—Plants for north window.—I would be 
much obliged for suggestions of any plants that would do 
well in pots or boxes outside a north window. They would 
get a little sun in the evening and early morning, but 
would catch a good deal of wind.—G. C. 

11660. — Hydrangeas. — Will some person kindly 
inform me wnat is best to be done with Hydrangeas to 
preserve them until next year, and how to take cuttings? 
J. M. Moblin. 

11661. — Propagating Heaths. — Having 
Heaths from which I wish to raise voung plant , 
someone tell me how I may do so, and whether I must put 
the cuttings into a hotbed or otherwise ?—G. D. T. P. 

11662.—Tortoise.— Will someone tell me what is the 
food of the tortoise, and a little of their ways ? Not having 
any before I am afraid of killing them.—G. D. T. P. 

11663.— Killing snails. —Can anyone tell me a more 
humane way of killing snails than by means of salt ?—E. A. 

11664.— Cyclamen.— What is the right name for the 
rootstock of the Cyclamen? It is called bulb, and corm, 
and tuber.— Rosa Dartlk. 

11665. Roses In pots without a greenhouse.— 

Can I grow Roses in an ordinary room ? I should like to 
have a few in my sitting-room, which, unfortunately, is 
north-east aspect, and, consequently, gets hardly any sun. 
Can I grow them in a back room (south-west), and’ bring 
them in the other when in bloom for a short time ? I have 
a small back yard, pretty open, and have grown Roses on 
a wall there. I could stand the pots where they could get 
sun and air, but there is no room to provide the slightest 
protection. Will they do better there than in a confined 
room ? How shall I keep them in winter, and would any 
bloom then if kept in our drawing-room with a daily fire ? 
Can Roses do with only an hour or two of sunshine in 
summer and none in winter ? A little plain advice will be 
very acceptable.—J. W. P. 


11670.— Plaintaln on lawns-Ho* can the broad' 
leaved Plaintain be exterminated from the lawn’; When 
fully drawn out the root is 10 or 12 inches long. It can be 
very safely drawn out. When it breaks tw o or three come 
up in the place of one.— Manor Houst 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

Tiie weather during the greater part of Mar 
has been most favourable for honey-gathering; 
large quantities have been stored, and supers 
readily taken to and worked in by the bees. 
Swarming has taken place unusually early, and 
there appears good prospect of a prospered 
season. 

Supkring swarms. —Supers may be furnished 
to strong swarms from a fortnight to thret' 
weeks after hiving, but it should be remem¬ 
bered that the more swarms are assisted by 
artificial feeding the sooner they will be ready 
to store surplus honey in sections and sujea 
Supers must not, however, be put in unled 
honey is coming in abundantly. In bar frud 
hives, broad frames containing six I-pound sec¬ 
tions may be placed in the body of the hive next 
the combs, a sheet of queen-excluder zinc inter¬ 
vening. The sections should be furnished with 
foundation, either in small pieces as starters, 

, still better, sufficient to three-parts fill them, 
this will cause a great saving of time aal 
labour, as the bees have only to draw itoj 
into comb, and consequently have not to 
wax, w'hich also necessitates the eonsnmpt 
of a large amount of honey. Sectioned 
may also be used upon the hive, placed in 
over the frames. It is necessary to 
separators of thin wood or zinc between 
row of sections to ensure their being built 
and of regular thicknesses, and to prevent tl 
intruding one on another, which would ro 
their removal, without damage, imposaL 
These separators should be narrower than t» 
sectional boxes by about f inch at top 
bottom. If there be difficulty, as there 
times is, in getting bees to work in the section 
w'hen placed over the frames, they may be a 
duced to do so by first placing the sectionil 
the hive next the cluster, where the bees 
take to them more readily, and then, whentj 
foundations are worked out, they can be 1 
placed (with bees adhering) in the ca 
over the frames, w’here the work wiU 
continued in them. Sections should be 
moved as soon as sealed over, 
left any length of time after 
the beautiful white appearance of the "J 
will be marred by the heat ana I 
tramping of the bees over it. In 
them, first blow a little smoke among th 
clear them of some of the bees; then rem. 
one by one, those that are finished off, bras 
back any adhering bees into the crate or , 
the alighting board. As sections are rem 
they should be replaced with fresh ones, 
taining comb foundation. ^ 

Superino straw' hives.— Surplus tfinw 
honey can be obtained from straw hives 
11660.—Killing mice.— Will any correspondent sug- good form as from the best-constructe 
gest a less cruel mode of killing mice than that (proposed frame hive by using a super-crate con--u 
by A. B., Bourg-la-Reine, in Gardenino Illustrated for r nr t u iq ™ irn0 o P it consists of a square 

May 3rd, pace 93) of giving them quicklime, which, after to * J hia P ur P° se * 11 tain fifteen' 

causing thirst, mixes with the water they drink and with weather cover, made to conta 

becomes slaked in their stomachs, killing them by a most - 1 — A — *-options. * 

painful process of internal burning?—H. C. T. 

11607.— Helleborus niger from seed.— Having 
saved a few seeds of the above this season, will someone 
kindiy give instructions for sowing the same ? Also state 
how long the seeds will be In germinating. I have a small 
cold frame.— Beginner. 

Trees for shading. —Please say what is the 
quickest growing tree for shading part of a lawn, and how 
long would it be reaching a height, sav, of 8 feet. Also the 
quickest growing climber suitable tor a verandah, about 
8 feet by 2 feet wide ?—Kiko. 


fori 


pound or ten two-pound sections, 
bottom is a hole, corresponding with . j 
on the top of the straw hive, cove 
ftxnluder zinc, through which the bee3 


11609.— German Moss Peat.— An article appeared 
in a periodical a short time ago speaking in great praise of 
tho above-named article as bedding for horses, cows, and 
other animals, but more especially for spreading on the 
floors of fowl-houses as a disinfectant, and doing away with 
that nuisance, daily cleaning out, the Moss Peat remain- 
iing on the floor for two or three months without being! 
changed and the house still keeping sweet. It also stated 
that after it lias been in the fowl-houses from two to four 
months it is very valuable for gardening purposes and can 
be used for all kinds of vegetables, flowers, and corn. It isl 
also used for fruit trees and shrubs, for which purpose it 
answers well. The Moss Peat resembles rotted leaf-mould 
when it comes out of the fowl-houses. Would anv of our 
gardening friends say have they used the above for potting 
purposes in the place of leaf-mould or animal manure* 

Would it be too strong providing it were kept a tew 
months to sweeten, after being in the fowl-houses? 
mould Is as scarce as money here, and the above would he I nation, 
truly, a great boon to many.— T, G., Rarndro ’ | tained 


excluder zinc, through which 
store their honey in the sections- . 

it be washed to super a hive * ^ 

not a hole in its crown, a P 1 
3 inches in diameter may be cut o 
centre. This is best performed in ; 
of a bright day when many bees wii 
the fields at work, and, if done wit 
gentleness, using a sharp knife, sea j 
will take flight. The super can then J 
on the hive, which, if done when ti . 
a prosperous state, with large q .. 
honey coming in, the bees will u8U ?Aj| 
ascend and begin to work ontthecombiou^ 
with which the sections are furnisnea, 


in straw’ hives should not be ."E'&bS 
twenty-one days after hiving, •* 
into a straw hive have all the 
building to secrete, consequently W ^ 
ready to store surplus honey so s 
bar-frame hives which are furnished™^ 
White comb honey can 


straw supers plac* 1 * 

Original from 

PENN STATE- 



to 21,1884.] 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Qlkipi C n A 111 I AC PI IMRPRQ PRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.—New 

OinULt UnilLIMO; vLIIVIDuIlOj -L Golden Queen,, New Mammoth White Tripoli, Giant Red 


p« Kolnran indue? SINGLE DAHLIAS, CLIMBERS 

m" to the bees to enter them and commence O-REENHOUS E ^ ND 

writ Drone comb is given m preference to WINDOW PLANTS, &C., &C. 


Golden Queen, New Mammoth White Tripoli, Giant Red 
Italian Tripoli, Giant Whito Italian Tripoli, Cranston- 
Excelsior and Trebons, each per packet, 6 d. k Is.; the six 
varieties, per collection, 2s. 6 d. k 5s.—STUART k MEIN. 
K elso, Scotla nd.___ 

rPHE LYON LEEK.—We are now prepared to 

■L send out strong plants of this, the finest show variety in 


.. , ’ ‘ _v_ ~ pots, damage jrte. rac/ana qiiaraniua. no oruer ■ -nn ijXVAIX — vve are now pjcpurnu" 

honey in. Sections and supers should De wen pro- un der Is. 6 d. Send halfpenny stamp for List. -L Ben d 0 ut strong plants of this, the finest show variety iu 

tecteJ with warm material. —S. 8 . G., Uoxwortfl. rtmprnn 4 mTAQ oil eho Knot var-ietiea existence, raised from specially solected seed of our own 

w _ _ V3LNGLL DAHLIAS, from all the best varieties, MYi Price la ^ u ^ 100> ^ free. -STUART 

. . _ T .. ... r W such as White Queen, Mauve Queen, White Star, Midget, MEIN. Kelso. Scotland. 

Notes from the North.—After a remark- Paragon, Orangeman, Negress, Painted Lady, Pantaloon, toj-pr xr—r^ Tpp~tn v -^ riT: T~ : —~~ ~ .. r„ 

.M.-rniUu.Wraml crpnial snrinp vegetation is Uuioh Jack, Harlequin, and about 100 others. 6 varieties, (WTEIN 8 NO. 1 CABBAGE.—This IS unques- 
aWj aiJa Winter and genial spring, g 2». ; 12, 3a. 6 d.; 24, 6 s. 6 d.; 3*5, 9s. All separately named. -LVi. tionabiy the earliest Bpring Cabbage in cultivation, and 

wonderfully advanced even 111 this far north Mixed of above, 3s. per doz. ;2Gs. per 100. Carter’s, Cannell’s, or of the highest value to market gardeners. Is. per oz., po*t 
Isn i Air Potatoes in the warden planted in Ware's strains, mixed or separate, 2a. 6 d. per doz.; 16s. per 100. free. 8 pecial price per lb. on application.—STUART k 

.Votember in the open ground and unprotected ESTHETIC ART FLOWERS. 12 for 2a., MEra^dw^o«.mr -- 

ia mv nv. are closed in the drills, and will very {“ 


ni.cru-»i> are closed in the drills and will verv including Single Pyrethrums. and Dahlias, Sunflov 

a m way , are closed in the cirius, anc w ill \ ery Bluo Corariowerf wW frodetia. all for cutting purposes. 

soon have tubers fit to send to table, home pORNFLOWER (the German Natio 
benuuuma, Calceolarias, Pans Daisies, Gazamas, U Flower). Emneror William, beautiful sky blue, alwai 


iienmiums, Calceolarias, Paris Daisies, Gazanias, u Flower), Emperor William, beautiful sky blue, always in i^nd 

Cilia efthiopica, Echeverias, and even some bloom, grand for cutting. Is. 6 d. 25,5s. 100 . _ 

Cincrariw left out in the borders last "DOCKET WHITE, sweet-scented, another 1Y[ 
autumn, «em not to have minded the winter, _ grand flower for cutt ing, 25, la . 6d.; 100, 5s. _ a8 28 


Sunflowers, TUTEIJS 8 No. 1 CABBAGE.-The hearts are 
irposea, -L»-L formed very early, and ultimately attain to a great size 
Motional an d weight, keeping till late in the season without running to 
national Reed lg 1H . r oz > 1WrJt free.-STUART k MEIN, Kelso, Scot 


_ cutti ng, 25, Is. 6 d._ 

and are coming up strong. The Fuchsia 1 TWTATHIOLA BICORNI8 (night-scented I of J«dy to middle of August, plant out tat tatch 

Kicartoni in the shrubberies is already in bloom, I p”f e ,ittle flower - hlac. delicious scent. Kelso. C Scotiand . S ' r oz - p 08 rec ‘ vV 


;-scented, another M E J2.? V hav 


(night-scented week 


TV/TEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts of this 

ALL variety have been exhibited at autumn shows, as much 
as 28 lbs. weight each, perfectly solid, crisp, and white. Sow- 
first week of July to middle of August, plant out first batch 


which ii unusually early; and scare the beau- V>XLViT—MOSCHATA-ALBA-Musk MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.-Correspondents 

tiful Varieties of the Clematises, and Tropteolum JYL M u fiin „. e whit „ flower * for cuttin ’„ flowering infonn us that they can cut fine hearts of this splendid 

tuberosum, and Schizostylis coccinea in the up to Christm^Srenni^.^T o?’^ f ° r °° ttlng ' ° W<> g n C %Tn ie n y rn?i£irn fct - 

pnlen. la about another week we shall have "DEAUTIFUL CLIMBERS. — Cylanthera ST^ART'atMEIN. KeSo?Scotland. 1 ^ P 

Alitrotmeria psittacina and the many kinds of *D pedata, Trop«olum Lobbianum. Brilliant, Firefly, Queen T^AST LOTHIAN STOCKS _ These are in 

the early Gladiolus ramosus, Ixias, Calo- Thuiberju ^ va,uable f ° T «Pnng flowering, in the open air or cool 

domu, Brodisa congesti, and Habranthus jjau Slloon Vi„ s cjitori«, aad other.. See li.t Auy gSSSer’ 

pnteniU flowering underneath a warm terrace £ \ «• » - ------- Sow in June and July in open air, and transplant in Septem 

wall The Anthericums, Dodecatheons, Cam- VERBEK AS.—Italian striped, very beautiful, ber is . 2 s. 6 d., and 5s. per packet, post free.-STUART 4 

Jt- A<K>0«gi«. and especially » ftjg P(aKN A’f ION^EED ~ eytra choice saved fro m 

fclovely Aqailegia glandu osa, are m all the.r _____.-__ b*£?££ 'S"'"T 


r ICWjriU* aim Ciirumuj OCIlUllUt, Jlttiuwmyo uaiuayaua, II v .| lia Wi» ,_ , 

Lophospermum scandons. Passitiora cocrulea, Thunbergia n h ^ le yJi£a h^rdv C °° 

aiata. Ballotm Vine, Clitoriae, and others. See li.t. Aay E2SL.' 


A-* valuable for spring flowering, in the open air or cool 
greenhouse, being hardy, deliciously scented, and giving a 
succession of short compact spikes throughout the summer 
Sow in June and July in open air, and transplant in Septem 
ber. Is., 2 s. 6 d., and 5s. per packet, post free.—STUART 4 
MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 


QARNATION SEED, extra choice, saved from 

ljory. Plums and Apples have set well, and "pMPEROR PETUNIAS, “ Carter’s.”—The where h ?argt 8 qumuiUes fl of e cut S’wers^^reSired 8 ® T& 
wre will be & heavy crop of all the small fruit. -U* finest yet seen. Danish Flag, White Pearl, Duchess of profuse flowering, rich colours, delicious perfume, and long 

Bihm me interesting Pyrenean plants in 6 .erieti... 2 ,.; 

r!!J"V"7;r ,i i,. : Pul , mon . ara “'p 1 ” 4 ’ Greenhouse plants, 12 for 3s. ed„ in- k^AuSI 10a pw p “ ket - ,r “ - STt - :AilT 4 MEI -' 

ppcnia pyrcnaica. Primula viscosa, and a LT eluding Daubentonias, Cytisns, Genistas, Kennedyas, &c. mo rep nr PFTtPP’TTT A f~p A RXf’AT'rrvvr- 1 

|J»ti Myosotis, brought from the hicrh peaks Other varieties, 12 for is., 2 s., or 2 s. 6d. S ure to please. I rvRtL«, or xRIvr 11. IU AL CARNATION.—In 

rf Lulooia last summer.—R. F. pENTSTEMONS7Teautiful varieties, grand ^ u.S.'XSd” & 

VentilatinflT frames -Mav T a«ik von to ± for cuttin 8 ’ M - r > er doz - __ grance. Treat as 1 above, but transplant Into pota and remove 

E v me to bring under your notice and that of i HRUM, single, and l rench Hybrids. 1 ^ Br ^ r pSt^frw^- stuart^ iffil, KelSiSoUand!" 1 

r numerous readers a system of ventilating ^ 1 ^ M A AlATEUK’S G UIDE AND SELECTCATA- 

Demand hotbeds which I think will be of ^Sd.jwdo^_ P‘ n Lt)GUE OF fujwer and vegetable seeik 

p*»t nse to gardeners of every degree ? This ASTERS, Betteridge’s Prize Exhibition on ^hibirin J-stuI rt m'v/v" 

was first recommended to me by M varieties-24, in 12 sorts, &.:48, in 24 sorts. 3s. 6 d. ; all Kelso. Scotland. 8 ‘ T k MEIN, 

UjlMuil an a y named, including Snowflake, bridegroom. Queen\ ictoria. kc. tlTAOTOTorp t oVx-vn Vi— 7~r~T~i -5—,—-— 

* 11 . an amateur gardener, of V ascoeuil, mixed, 25. is.; 100 . 3e. 6 d.; Victoria, mixed, Truffauts VLOKIbTS FLOW ERb, Catalogue of the best 
w WM In great part its inventor. Bv M. Pwony-flowered, mixed. . , , , , var , ietie * cultivation, either for show purposes 

{n--* apparatus perfect ventilation is ^ ^ » _ 

.Irm .fj! at e acdener need not cover QTOcks, Dwarf German, 23 for Is. ; 100 for O f UART & MEIN, 

TADie With mats to ward off the heat of the O 3 ». 6 d. Large flowering. 25 for Is. ; 100 for 3 » . 6 d._ KELSO SCOTLAND 

B,aorleave bis work in order to close the rpAGETES, GOLDEN RING (Carter’s), —- 

Vilen the wind becomes too cold. It J- Golden Orange bedding plant, substitute for Calceo- ofcfcUo FOR PRESENT SOWING* 

• wnomise, all the arlvantages of the light f, *»■ «•!» eisuatu pumila, 26 . >,. r 

Tf i wi Fo d r ri, - K! *, he , appa 't usecis - white - gem, best of tvhites, COLLINS BROS. & CABRIEL, 

Mlonto? the w g oid»™k! iLfifgJSBSA S 

®Cthese IS fitted a slide SO that thev can he Idle. Bradford. __ IVIfcHUH ANTS, 

or opened at will! Inside is / sort of “MTCOTJANA AFF1NI8, Cannell’s Victoria WATERLOO ROAD , LONDON, S.E. 

^ ^ Pfa-ced very AcaciasTb^rifu/feruJiko*foliage)! blueMarguerit^a, Trades- DOST FREE, Turnip Snowball, Orange Jelly, 

fcmn k \ i ’ 80 to throw the air entering cantios (three varie ties); an y 4 for la. 6 d. _White Stone, Veitch s Red Globe, American White or 

to gh Wholes up to the giass. This screen pOTENTILLAS, Pentstemons, Centaurea Si2f t SttWi 1 

. splice in which water can he rmf if if iu -L camlitUssima compacta, perennial Asters (flowers like London. Vcitch’* Aninmnfiilni' 


May to Augustin rich soil, and transplant in October, h 
fid in ??', 6d ’ 58 -, and 10b - P er packet, free.-STUART k MEIN, 
.48. DU., in- Kelso, Scotland, 

op n ieSe“ ,&C ' TREE, or PERPETUAL CARNATION.—In 

•iea or and ' 7 .u eVe T ga [^ n whero ^ nte f flowers are in request a few 
aes, granu G f these should be grown for their exceeding beauty and fra¬ 
grance. Treat as above, but transplant into pots and remove 
h Hybrids, to greenhouse in OctolMir Easily grown. Is., 2a. 6 d.. 5«., and 
‘ T* 10s. per packet, free.— 8 TUART k ME IN, Kelso, Scotland. 

e .n c°Ku“ A AlATEUR'S G UIDE AND SELECT CATAI 

_ ^ LOGUE OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEIK 

Exhibition ?°, R 1884 ; K ratis ancl l>ost free oil application; full and relitd ■ 


to — *0 which water can be DUt if it is * cantuuissima conipaci*. uereumai luv,w f^ London, Veitch s Autumn Giant, each Is 6 d ounce 

to moisten the air On tu iif uid! Marguerites), Pyrethrum (s ngle), Pyrethrum (French 6 d. packet. Lettuce Bath Cos (white or brown? $$. WTdtc 

i the frame is nlZd „ n to the left , e hybrids), all 2s. 6 d. per dozfen ; 16*. per 100.__Tom Thumb, Hammersmith, each Is ouLce 3d ’.i^ket On Ini 

^ or shut at H f A a J ^ lchimne y. made t° QUNFLOWKRS, Mammoth, Leviathan, and -Giftnt .Rooca. White or Red Italian, Is. ounce. 3d pack,t 


‘pLORLSTS’ FLOWERS, Catalogue of the beat 

■7 varieties in cultivation, either for show purposes 
decoration, gratis and post free. 

STUART & MEIN, 

_ KELSO, SCOTLAND. _ 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

COLLINS BROST & CABRIEL, 

SEED, BULB, AND PLANT 
MERCHANTS, 

39, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

DOST FREE, Turnip Snowball, Orange Jelly, 

t n whi . te ^ t ° nc ’ Veit fh'» Globe American White "or 
Red, each M. ounce Cabbage-Enfield Market, Nonpari. 1 
Cocoa-nut, Red Pickling, each 6 d. ounce. Cauliflower—Eai h 
London. Veitch's Autumn Giant, each Is. 6 d. ounce, 3d and 


ipeior ”2“ C ^ m ? e > r ' made to QUNFLOW 


dozen; Oscar Wilde and Lord Dundreary. 2s. doz. 


; tl)a n » single frame, two sets TTOLLYHOCKS, “ Chaters,” good plants, 6 

letter* j . and ^ wo zinc screens are IH for 2*. 6 d.: 4 b. 6 d. dozen._ 


ia then placed in I DEE 
JS*?* ^ of frame. I have the Ci 


f ^ ne 0f ° thr ^ n iight8, ^ am ^giWpfc^Ts7-^lFor 2s. 6d., 100 for kmA^CaAatlon^^ 
hit in l; , 8UCCe88< Dumesnil tell8 me ^ 250 for 10fl - ; . my -^ clecti0D ' incl» di n8" 1 f 1 * le 5 >ahlia8 ; Forget-me-not Pansy, Evening Primrose. Polyanthus, Swo t 

in hu garden at Vascumil Satisfaction guaranteed. Numerous testimonials and repeat Wiljiam Wallflower, &c. Rockeries, 6 packets seed, differoM 

November and T» V <1» C, UU]1, near Rouen, 111 orders were receivtnl last year for these collections, and plants Is. 3d.; 12 packets, 2s. 

buiventilJjcJ Uec ® mber he had in a frame »re still; better this season.__ "FLORIST FLOWERS. —Calceolaria Cinor^ri., 

Wnations t.,^ ra ( ^^ €rr ^ e8 i Cinerarias, Violets, DHLOX DRUMMONDII GRANDIFLORA, X Cyclamen, Primula, mixed or separate, Polyanthus, all 

I'lltU.eto. Should any of vour readers 25 for Is. 6 d. ; 100 fo r 5a. _choice Covent Garden strains, Is. per packet, or 4s. the 5 

; h rfurt ^r particulars about this apparatus MARIGOLDS, Scotch Prize, Daniel’s dwarf COLLINS BROS. ^ GABRIEL geo above. 

- ’keenly to apply to M Miuhanv Bl* ^ striped French, Carter’s compact gold striped[French, "FINEST FANCY POLYANTHUS SEED 
^Cotttberote ABniS-frqf£Sl 81, African (orange and lemon), “Meteor " ye low striped orange, X from plants, gaining several first-class certiticat« S , 

Rvir.vn * A8DIeres [Seme], France. Cape (pure white), 25 fo r is- ; 100 for 3s. 6 d. richly-coloured single Primrose and choicest AlpineAuricul 

J, SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. D^ch^per piicket.-w. GAUD WELL, F.R.IL 8 ., The Ivi, 

EWING plants AT CLEARANCE 90 ODD DAHLIAS, finest double and XcJOICEGI a - CHkYSANTHA (Vellow Co] 3 

PRIPFC vutananuc ziU.UUVJ Bingle named vanetie*. Show, Fancy, and JX um bine) stronr seedling * , V '°, 

^«ntr Bouquet, named doubles, 2s. per dozen, 3s 6 d. for 2 dozen stamps ; 100, 10s. ; carriage free ^STUART A sfrv^Flnr - 

single pots for 30s Singles. 12 named varieties, 3s. dozen ; some new of 1883 Seven Sisters Road. Holloway* ART s 80N, Flons 


CODING PLANTS.—Geraniums, Verbenas, 


JLJ Cineraria maritima. Lo belia, I s. 6 d. 

"DE DOING PLANTS.—JO for S 

JD 4 a. 6 d^ 250 for 10 s. ; my selection, inch; 


. , • , r u,MS . ,r lvea is. ounce. 3d. packet. 

Whlte Lisbon Onions, 4d. ounce. Spinach-Prickly or Winter 
Is. packet, Is. 9d. quart. All tho above are tirst-class sort 
and sure to please. 

fjHOICE HARDY PERENNIAL SEED.— 

^ Now is a good time to sow for flowering next spring. I 
packets, 2s.; 24 packets, 3s. 6 d., all different, including 


lUiain, Wallflower, &c. Rockeries, 6 packctssewl, different 
Is. 3d.; 12 packets, 2s. 

FLORI8T FLOWERS. —Calceolaria, Cinerarin 

A Cyclamen, Primula, mixed or separate, Polyanthus, all 
choice Covent Garden strains, Is. per packet, or 4s tho 1 
packete . —CO LLfXS PROS. & GABRIEL. S« above. 


in his g&rtien at Vascmnil eft "l£ tells n . ie Satisfaction guaranteed. Numerous testimonials and repeat 
‘ 0r eml*r and n 1 v . ascauil > ne »r Rouen, Ul orders were receivctl last year for these collections, and plants 


J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

non DAHLIAS, finest double and 

UvU Single named varietiee. Show, Fancy, and 


EDS,NG pla p n r ?ce a s t clearan ce 20,000 SffS&JL 

r '>A . . , to * Bouquet, named doubles, 2s. per doz 

^ tJnjW* Pl^ts from single pota for 30s Singles, 12 named varieties, 3s. dozen; some new ot IMS 
r % - Sffi .If 0026 bi «lour. Silver Rour S (Ware’s), mixed singles. 2s. dozen ; Seedlings of above, ls. bd. 
.remaining tin a , dozen. All strong Dlants. Tuberous fWoma hulh«. mmmr. 


1 W 5t? m e ten dozen to Sist of dozen. All strong plants.. Tuberous Begonia bulbs, growing, 

v and double I splendid Continental varieties. ^ Is. *., or ^Bd. dozenj 


double Dahlias, splendid Continental varieties, 3. Is. 3d.. or 
c. ; half ouantitv. I Tacsonia ^an V o^erni, 4 , Is. 3d. , Cloves 


asrt ’ffisattfifv* ■ P K JSL u fr ! P “P*, D M5 ! primulas . 

^ L ^ V AVX HYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE, finest of all cool | *31^ 

W,, ^THRUMS, double «nri ^ Greenhouse- Orchids, Is. each, 2, Is. 9d ; Bignoma | Nursery. Al trincham. _’ Cid 

. '^US^A^oN lingnort atalOSUeS mtis fragwis,’ 3, 1 P lfu 2 d d ; Eucafyiitus^lobuius, Acacia lopbantha, | Q OLE US. Six lovely Coleus, choice named 

Ul B0TlVr7r~:-_ and Lemon Verbenas. 6 , Is. 2d. All carriage free.-HENRY V, vanetk». no two alike, post free for Is. Id.; twelve for ^ 

GARDFATS XlfW'nnTTT & CO . Holmer Nurscrv. Amcrsham, Bucks. ,1 GERAMUMS.—Strong plants, mixed (chiefly scarlotl fWv 


Seven Siste rs Road, Holl oway. * 

rPROP.-EOLUM SPECIOSUM7 eetablisheTin 

pots, 6 s. per dez., or 9d. each, free per post. 

pRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ’ 

A Fine plants now ready for potting of one of the b,-„i 
j strains, same as distributed by us for the last twelve veu 
i with universal satisfaction to purchasers, at 1 b 6 d. ner d.i 
I 50 for 5s. 6 d.« 100 for 10s.-WM. CLIBRAN k SON, Oldfield 
Nursery, Altrincham. 


<%«mo G v A ? DE , NS horticul- 

* -W “UwSEofPBn'»«£?• 3f d- and 4th. OEE 

cMAHOiV ‘ Curnf '° l ^ S ^' 

g^gao 55 ^= =---^ 


^ 4o1 »SSS 0 o?PHTr ra 2 ^’ 3r d. and 4th. OEEDLINGS ready for planting.— Asters, 
• ^r^BoUnjAGM^icQ s iV,£ n MAC ’ vr ' VFIO -N’.Curntoi kJ Stocks, Phlox, Tagctes, fid. dozen, three dozen Is. 3d.; 


Marvels of Peru, Is. dozen ; Fuchsias and Chrysanthemums, 

J.', V VOCj aGUIKTV’< PYiif urrmii Is. dozen ; Thunbergia, Lophospermum, Convolvulus mauri- i | “ ‘jy 1 - iOU > 41 x wo-acr 
fcy tiprmi ■ ^NlIIBiriON, tanicus and Adlumia, four, Is.; Marguerites, two varieties -L KITCHEN GARDEN, in Worcestershire. It is v . 

, in the PRIORY four, Is.; Go Hen Pulmonaria and Salvias, four, Is. All I stocked, and includes orchard, houses, and stoves A ^ 

" ' v “ lyw. f. (Ajj x—For schedule of eamacc free.-HENRY 4 C’O, Uolmvr Nuwery, Amcrsham, , opening to a gardener desirous of setting up fur himself- 

- 7 J UC 1 ^, f •* w - | jmarcc?, w. ^ B n 9 , JoUi|fc St^cpt. Liverpool - 


w varieties, no two alike, post free for Is. Id.; twelve fnr • 

, GERANIUMS.—Strong plants, mixed (chiefly ecarlct) fro 
single pots. Is. 3d. doz., ^ree. LOBELIA (Bluestone). froL 
single pots, Is. per doz.-BERNARD LOADER Vlor’- 
D orchester, Dorset. _ ’ 

ffO LET, from September 1st, a Two-aer 

X KITCHEN 1 GARDEN, in Worcestershire. It is vVi 
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1 00 non VERBENAS.—Keallygood.well- 

-1- LIj U \J rooted, clean. healthy plants of purple and 
white, crimson, scarlet, etc.. 6s. 100. 50s. 1,000, sample dozen. 
Is 2d, all free for cash with orders.—T. FLETCHER and 
SON. Florists, etc.. Chesterfield. ___ 


G ASHENDEN & SONS offer their cheap 

• boxes of plants, containing 60 Geraniums, various 
colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf; 20 Bine Lobelia, 10 
Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas, 10 Heliotrope*, for 5s., 
or 60 for 2a. tvl Post, free 6d and 9d. extra. F.O.O. with 
order. The above collections gave great satisfaction last year 
we receiving numerous testimonial*.—But and Ball Nursery 
Gravesend. 


P ANSIES.—100 plants, in 8 choice varieties, 

free, 3*. Emperor William and Yellow Redder, now 
flowering. 2s. fid. 100: 200 for 4s. Seeds: 100 Oilier Pansy 
s»*sd. 8d,; 200, 4 varieties, 8d ; 400. 8 varieties. Is. 2d.; fitX), 
12 varieties. Is. 8d , free. J. W. GALVIN, Nurseries, 
Roscom mon. 

RO 000 CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

OU^vfVJVJ finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 Inches across, ami are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH & Cl)., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester. 

B EACHEY’S SWEET VIOLETS. - Few 

thousands nice young plonta, suitable for making beds fo 
flower in autumn New York, most useful double, blue, 
2s. 6»L dozen ; Pe Panne, flnesf lavender ; Belle do Cbateuuy, 
double white; M. do Savori. Double Rod Ruseiuu, Argent w- 
flora, all 3s. 6d dozen : Victoria Rigina, finest single purple, 
2s. 6il. down It W BEACHKY. Kingxk era well. Devonshire. 

F : ACH E Y ’S G H E EN HOUSE P L ANTS. — 

Splendid Fuchsias, 2*. fid. dozen ; Rouvanlins. six, 2s. 6d 
Salvia*, six. 2s. Send for catalogue, all beat.- R. W 
BE ACHEY, Klngakemwi U 1 
■DEACHEYS PANSIES Finest shov 

-O fancy, uained, 3s fid 
Viol ns, six sorts 2s. Catal 
kerswcll. Devonshire. 


; twelve bedding Pansies and 
R W BKACHEY, Kings 


"DARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHE- 

•Ll MUMS. A fewof these should be plautedinevery garden 
or grown in pats for conservatory decoration, a* they produce 
abundance of bloom from July till November. Nico strong 
plants, per parcels post, ready to plant, 6 for Is. 2d., 12, 2s 
Catalogue with cultural directions one stamp. — W. E 
BOYOE, F R H R . 87, Verbu ry-road , H don. 


PUCUMBER PLANTS.—Telegraph (the best 

Lf for fmrnes or house*), 2 for 1*. fid. ; Rtockwood Ridge (the 
beat for outdoor), 3 for Is ; Marrow plants, 3 for In ; Tomato 
Plants, 2«. per dozen. — W. E. BOYCE, 87, Yerbury Road, 
Holloway, London. ____ 

QCARLET MUSK. -The best variety for 

« training; will grow 3 feet high; two for Is. W. E 
BOYCE, as above. 

Awarded First Prize attheSudney Exhibition, 1880. Awarded 
First Prize at the Melbourne Exhibition, 1881. A Go 
Awarded Silver Medal hit the Rojtal Horticultural Society, 
June, 1881, for collection of Garden I in/dements, Tools, he. 

he., and Silver and Bronze Medals and < 'ert ideate o f 

’ 

THE ‘COVENTRY’ LAWN MOWER 

(RRUPiri R1 I'! 

has attended THE COVENTRY 
MOWER during the time it. has 
hefore the public enables the manu¬ 
facturers to recommend it with increased 
confidence a* the ln>st and cheapest 
yet introduced; for lightness and cose 
in working it cunuot tie surpassed 
It will cut wet nr dry grass of any 
length, will turn in its own width, 
and is so light that a luily can use 
a IMu. Machine of this make 
with far greater ease than 
lOin of the ordinary kind 
These Machines cun :i 1 so Ve 
supplied with ROLLERS at 
the same price, uud with 
Grass Boxes at the follow ¬ 
ing extra cost. Bill. 
6s. fill ; 10in., "s 
]5in, &i. fid 

., 9s. each. 


1 -11. 


prices 
B in. .. £2 2n. 
lOin. .. £3 3s. 
13in. .. £1 4s. 

15in. .. £5 5s. 
lfiiu, .. £6 6s. 

Front Wooden 
Roller.4 fcrcutting 
verges, Sin., 2s. fill. 
10i», 2s. 9*1; 

13in . 3s.: 15in , 
3s fid.; loin., 4s. 
each. 


Manufactured by 

NL1TLLF0LD L SUMS, 54, High Holborn, London. 

“ Beauty combined with Economy.” 

JAMES’ 

PARLOUR CONSERVATORY. 

No attention A _ 

to drainage JR €*• 

required. ns it is • 

J, JAMES & EON, 20. St. Holens. Ipswich. 

Tli. ParJ'.nr Conservatory U npe/Mnlly adapted to ri-triug 
1 preserving f-uder pi n,» and ol . 1 rbuni-*^li 


IVANHOE BOILER 


Digitized by 


Google 


AND HEATINC APPARATUS. 

Wn,L BE EXHIBITED AT THE DONCASTER AGRT 
CULTURAL SHOW, June 25th & 26th, 1684. Stand No. 21. 

ALSO AT THE ROYAI, SHOW. SHREWSBURY, July 
12th to 18th Stand No. 88 

Tho boat Boiler ovor introduced for Small 
Houses. 

It irt of wrought iron. Builds into walla of Greenhouse. 

It will hold fuel to go from 14 to 24 hours without attention 
and not boil the water, in 12 ft. of 4 iu. pipe. 

Send for Price* and roccnt Testimonials to the Makers, 

Robert Jenkins & Co., 

ROTHERHAM, 

Or may be had from all Ironmongers and 
Hot Water Engineers. 


“ 75 PER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT 

and Perfection and Economy in Cookery by using the 
PATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE 
Unsurpassed for Durability; maybe placid anywhere. The 
only prize was awarded to the Patentee, after nearly one 
thousand teats of a variety of Ranges, for bust Smoke Pro 
venting and Coal Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibi¬ 
tion Luilifii Committee. South Kensington. Vide Times 
July 18 and 19, 18-.'. Illustrated Price Hooks nn*t-free. - 
r d CONSTANTINE. 61. Fleet-street, EC F.Rtabliiibed 
qua rter of a ce ntury. Cheapest coal most suitable. 

SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS. 

Packing Canes fret* and not returnable. 

100 squares glass at the following price* 

15 oe. 21 or. 

131 by 8 for 0* 6,1. 131 by 8 fur 12*. fid 

12 by 9 3 k. fid. 12 by ,. 12*. fid. 

11 by 111 „ 13s fid 14 by 10 .. 19*. Od. 

15 by 9 „ 13s. fid. 13 hy 3 .. 13* Oil. 

12 by 12 13s. fid. 12 by 12 19s. (VI. 

14 by 12 ,. 17a, fid. 14 by 12 „ 25- Od. 

15 by 12 „ 19*. Od. 15 by 12 „ 28« 61. 

H by 12 .. 22 m. Od. 18 by 12 .. 32s (M. 

300 square 
squares, 9J 

8. for 10s. fid 
Putty, Id. per lb ; Point*, 5<l per lb, 

«)thcr sizes or glass quoted for on application. Terms, cash 
with order. 

HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 

GLASS MERCHANT, 

B * 10. ALFRED STREET, BOAR LAN E, LEEDS 


iuar,-r'. 15 -mz., :■> by 6, or 260 squares, 8J by id. or 230 
9J by GJ, nr 170 squares, 9) b>- 7i. or 150 square*, 10 by 


GARDEN WIRE 
& METAL WORK. 


o 






BROOKES & C?. 

^CAJ/ATON ST MANCHESTER 

ESTAB2/7S9. lists frec by post. 


Price Sixpence each. 

\7EGETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLESS 

V PLANTS, by N Danvers; Illustrated Natural History, 
«vritten iu language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
■hild who can read; HUGH ES'HPH YSICAL GEO< »RAPH\, 
NUMEROUS DIAGRAMS ; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN, 
WITH MAP OF Wt iHLI), 3s. fid — Philips Hon, Publizhara, 
B , Fit ' Jt. E U, and Liverpool 

MAW'S larpp ai/o offe> tivp Garden Syringe, 

lYL I - ludin K j in - . wiiwixll) xnlt ihle fm greenfh 

“ cc] 7,1 ?, 1.1 u 1 , l.tlj R I , 1 I •: I loll, s W 


DEANE & CO.’S 

Conservatories and Greenhonses, 


The price* given Include Errttoco Conn.nr, with 81 
accessary brickwork. Ac . within fifteen mile* of I 
SPAN RCMJF CONSERVATORY. 

Size 15 ft. by 9 ft. .. 20 ft. by 12 ft. .. 25 ft l 
Price £30. £4210a. 

LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE. 

Size. .10 ft. by 6 ft. 12ft. by B ft. 15 ft. by 10 ft. 20 ft by lift 
Price £13 10*. £2310*. £2910a £40 

Proportionate price* for other sizes and at any d 
D ra * ‘ ~ - - 


Drawing* and estimate* for Ooiuervatariei fret 


d 

CW 

prww 


It requires no brick setting, no stokehole, and do 
•ittcr for flung, and buniR more than 12 hour* *rj> 
ittention. 

Price of apparatus for bouse* of any size on *n>!kau= 

Catalogue with Particulars Futt 

DERIVE GO, 

40, Kim? William St., London Bridge. 


S & S.’s PATENT 

FUMICATOR 

FOR DESTROYING 
INSECTS ON 
PLANTS. 

Bums Tobacco or any 
Fumigating Material. 

To be hod at 

SMITHS, 

151. STRAND, LONDON 

Price 4».. M/ v«*t 4*. 3d. 

wilhFuminnliiti) Material 5s. 

SIMPLEX 

NO IRON, ZINC pi A 7 I lip 
ORPUTTYUSED U LMZ. I HU. 

Section of a Rafter before and afiw 

Glazing. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED 
FOR ITS ADOPTION. 

Suitable for almost Universal 
Application. 

N B The Lead Strii*. which are the ipedal 
tin* System, require no *ldlled labour to fix;. brmnij' 

be repaired by anyone, and ALL OUIHLDE rlDIlB® 
DISPENSED WITH. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

PATENT LEAD STRIPS, 

GROVER & CO., Lmtd. 

ENGINEERS, &C., 

Britannia Works, Wharf Ro ao « 
City Roao ( N. 

V>'TI FOR PROSPECTUS, ILLUSTRAHOVA^TI 
TF.b>TlMUNlA»> 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


C. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

rhrre-quart«r Harden Frame, with new (registered) Bet-ope? 
»o<i Corner Fastenings. Made of beat. Red Deal, sides and 
•r>d* 1J inches thick, lights 2 inches thick. Glazed with 
fl-ot gloat, and painted four coats of good oil colour 
N’o. 1 size, 4 feet toy « feet. £2 17fl. No. 2 size. 8 feet hy 6 
fn-t £4 10 a. No. 3 size. 13 feet by 6 feet. £6 f* 6 d Packing 
m 4s. to 6*. fid. Two-thirds allowed when returned. 



Set of 6 Handllghta to cover 15 square feet, diminishing 
sires, painted 3 coate good oil colour, glazed with 21-oz. gla&a 
per set, £115a. 



The "Universal" Handlight Protectors for kiteheu Bardens, 
**t of 8 , aovera 31 Muare feet, ikimuiulmig sues, pointed 3 
oosts of good oil colour glazed with 21 -oz. glass per set 
£3 12s. 



Scomber Frames, made of best Red Deal, painted 4 coats of 
[oodoU colour, height at front 13 incheg. at hack 24 iuches 
ighti 2 inches thick, with improved bars and glazed with 
l-ux. glass: iron bar across centre and handle to each light 
<a 2 size. 8 feet by 6 feet, £3 4s fid No. 3 size. 12 feet bv 6 
•*. £4 12n fid. tiasea 5a.; two-thi/ds allowed if returned m 
'ood condition. 

Carriage paid to any Railway Btatlon in England and 
Fab*. also ba Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast 
liastnaedtatslocues of Greenhouses. Garden Frames,' *<• 
ost-free penny stam ps._ ’ 

REYNOLDS 8lCO. 'S 

3 NETTING 



REDUCED PRICES, APRIL, 1884. 
in Meah, No. 19., 12 in. wide, 3 '9 per roll of 60 vda. 

! .. .. 1* „ 69 

m » 3 83 

Other widths at proportionate prices. 

Suitable for ChicUcn Runs, Poultry Enclosures, 
.abblt Warrens, Lawn Tenuis Courts, &c„ &c. 

REYNOLDS’ 

isl?anis#d Wire Strawberry Supporters. 



SIMPLE ! EFFICIENT !! CHEAP !! I 

Is, per dozen; lls. per gross. 
rder* atnouniuty io 60s. delivered free to any Railway 
Station in England. 

5 rts cent. Discount for Cahh with Order 
_ VPOK AMOUNTS EXCERD1NO 10s. 

EtBYBIOLDS Ae OO 

Wire-work Manufacturers, 

57. NEW COMPTON STREET. LONDON, W.C. 
Illustrated Price List free by poet. 

> LIVE’S PATENT SEED AND 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 



THOMAS’S TENNIS FENCING,S& 



‘Jt Birds or Vermin. The scare represents a bird 
Trey hovering over its victim. Its outstretched win« 

. . Ironl “° u lt G » and Seedsmen, or they can ho 

Ml 


i. por yard no; 7 feet high, 3s. Gd. per yard run, 

\T 7 XJW\J 

THOMAS’S 
Galvanised 
Wire Netting. 

xu 


D l/l U on 

► S'”* 


PRICES PER 

1 ft. wide. 2 ft. 

k r**' p 

ROLL OF 50 YARDS 

wide. 13 ft. wide. 4 ft. wide. 

4 " 

Ifi ft. wide. 

s. d. 

s. 

.1 

s. d. 

«. «L 


s. d. 

. 2 « 

5 

0 

7 6 

10 0 


15 0 

.30 

1 

0 

9 0 

12 0 


18 0 

4 fi 

9 

0 

13 fi 

18 0 


27 0 

. 6 o 

12 

o 

18 o 

24 0 


36 0 

.70 

14 

0 1 

21 0 

28 0 ' 


— 


2 *inch . 
i'.-lnch . 

1 [ inch . 

1 -uieh . 

Usual widths kept in 8 tock 12, 18, 24. 30, 36. and 48 Inches. 
Orders of 40s. and upwards carriage paid to any railway 
station in England. 

Tying Wire, Gd per lb. Cutting Nippers, is. 3d, per pair. 
Rooting Felt, 32 inches wide, 4|,d. per yard Galvanis 
Corrugated Sheets. 6 feet by 2 feet, 2s. 3d. eaeh. Special 
Quotations for Large Quantities. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

87, Qtiocn Victoria Street, E.C.; 

285 and 362, Edgw&ro Road, London, W 

TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 

For Gardens at exceptionally low prtces. 

Suitable for climbing plants. LAWN TENNIS BORDERS, 
4c., or ORNAMENTAL ARCHES to cover with creepers. 
CTA square ft. 10 by 5 ft. for 3s , will expand to 15 ft. 

vJU ., 10 by 5 ft., planed 4a. will expand to 15ft. 

Carried easily or sent safely to any part on receipt of F.O.O. 

Manufactured by W. BURLEY, Tower Buildings. London 

WilL&C N.B Trade supplied. Dlnatratad Mina 

. \v_*^M£hrtYWt:ATHER & S0NS7~iTip«- 

<r LifTrV piMMovtoa _ J R fc. D 

V ‘A-'-' ^ RUBBER 

- “ , GARDEN 

y | HOSE. 

' rO 



HOSE! HOSE!! HOSE!!! 

FATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
Lasts four times as long as ordinary white vulcanised hoBe 
Stands severe Government tests, thus proving superiority of 
auality, lighter in weight, greater in strength, and cheaper In 
the long run than any other hose for garden use. A corre¬ 
spondent writes : ” 1 have had a length of your Red Ruhber 
Hose in use nine years, and it is uow as good as ever." 
Samples and priced catalogue of hose, garden engines, and 
tittmgs, free. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

Fire Engine and Hose Makers. G3. Long Arp-. London, W O. 

fLREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION.— 

¥ ALFRED PEEL 4 BONS’ Old-established Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works. High Street, Wood Green, Loudon: 
also Valley Street, Windfall, Shipley, Yorkshire. Inventors 
of the portable Greenhouses ; The Amateur Span-roof, 8 feet 
by 5 feet, £3 ; Lean-to, 60s ; 10 feet by 7 feet Span-roof, £4 ; 
Conservatories from £5. Over 3.000 erected in all part* of the 
kingdom. Set) our.Culalngues, Testimonials, Press Opinions, 
post-free, three stam|is. Inspection invited of houses erected 
at our works. Estimates given tor nil kinds of Horticultural 
Buildings, Tool Houses, Potting Houses, Poultry Houses, 
Bicycle and Tricjrcle Houses. See our new Chrysanthemum 
Houses. Heating Apparatus from 6 a. each. N.B.—Note 
name and address. 


PORTABLE GREENHOUSES.—Lean-to, 7 

, toot by 4 feet 3 inches, £ 6 ; Span-roof, 8 feet by 6 feet, 
fp 8 a. All painted and glazed complete. Catalogue free.— 
H. BRUIN, Beivolr Stree t, Leices ter . 

T C. 'STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL: 
”• Bonmrmc. natural history sai.e 

J?®» King Street. Covent Garden, Loudon. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or port free. 


MOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER EGGS FOR 

J-4 SITTING.-Messrs. R. R. Fowler 4 Co., Prebeudal 
1 arm, Aylesbury, are now booking orders for Eggs at 16s. 
per dozen from the thirty-seven distinct varieties kept by 
them. If sent prepaid by parcels post, fid. per dozen extra. 
J tesc^ptivo catalogue, with “ Hints on Rearing and Manage¬ 
ment. sent free on receipt of stamp 

TIFFANY AND SCRIM, for protlctiiig Fruit 

Tr p es and Greenhouse Shading, from 2d. per yard; 
Tanned Netting in all widths at wholesale prices; Rrnwinu 


*UM 0 free^or^ ? f ® Tery de * cription st reduced prices: and Raffia fibre. 

Digitized by Google 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

PEAT, LOAM. SILVER SAND, PREPARED COMPOST 
RAFFIA FIBRE, TOBACCO CLOTH. 4o 
Quality THE BEST in the Market. 

(All Backs included.) 

Peat, beat brown fibrous 4 a. fid. per sock ; 5 sacks for 90 b 
IV it, beet black fibrous 3s. fid. „ 5 sacks for 15# 

Peat, extra selected Orchid.5e. Od per sack. 

Loam, beet yellow fibrous.5 

Prepared Compost, best .f Is, Od. per bushel 

Leaf Mould .i’ (sacks included). 

Peat Mould .* 

Silver Sand (coarse).la 3d. per bushel. 

Kafiia Fibre, best only.lOd per lb. 

Tobacco Cloth, finest imported 8d. Id. ;28 lb., 18«. 

Tobacco Patter ,. (speciality) fid. lb.; 28 lb., 18s. 

Sphagnum Moss, all selected.. 2s. pvr bush., 6«. per sack 

Cocoa-nut fibre lb i j>e. sacks. Is. 6d. each; lOsackn, 13s ; 15 
.'.ok;, 1^-i ; l‘0 pjicks, 23s.; 30 wicks, 30s.; truck load, free on 
rail, £2. Limited ■, lantitiea of CJ special Quality granulated 
in hacks ouly, 2s. fid. each (2 prize medals). Terms, strictly 
cash w ith order. 

CHUBB, ROUND, & Co., 

West Fe rry Road, MlIlwalL London, E. 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

nOCOA NUT FIBRE REFUSE, 1». 3 d. per 

^ bng; 10 bags for 12a.; 30 for 30s.; truck load, free on 
rail, 30 h : Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a. i»er sack. 5 for 22s. fid.; 
Block Fibrous Peat, 4*. 6d. per sack, 5 for 20s.; Coarse Silver 
Hand. Is. fid per tumhel; Yellow Fibrous Loam. Leaf, and 
Peat Mould, Is. per bush. Totting Compost, Is. 4<L per bush.: 
5e. per sack. Manures of all kinds. Garden Sticks ana 
Labels. Tobacco Cloth, 8d. per lb.; Speelallte Taper, lOd. per 
lb.-Write for price list - J. HAG ARTY, WARD, * CO., 
Union Chambe rs, Wormwood 8trcet, London, E.C. _ 

Genuine Garden Reputes. 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best only, Is. fid. per suck; 10 for 13s.; 
15 for 18a. ; 20 for 22s.; 30 for 30«., sacks included. Truck, 
containing more than two tons, free on rail. 33e. Selected 
Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s, per suck ; 5 for 22 b. fid. Black Peut. 
4s. 6d. per sock • 5 for 2(ki. Coarse Silver Hand, Is. fid. per 
bushel; 14s. half ton; 25s per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, 
I/eaf Mould, and Peat Mould, each at 1 b. per bushel 
Sacks and Bauh 4d. each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. fid. per 
«ack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Labels, Virgin Cork, Russian 
Mata, Rath a, Prepared Compost, Fertiliser, 4c. Beat 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb ; 38 lb.. 18s. 8PECLALITK 
Tobacco Paper, lOd. per lb. ; 28 lb. 21s. Price List on applica¬ 
tion.-W. HERBERT 4 CO., 2, Hop Exchange Warehouses. 
Southwark Street^London, 8.EL , (late 19 . New Broad Street) 

Galvanised Garden and Poultry Netting. 

HS«T QUALITY AT REDUCED PRICES. 

50 yard roll. 2 ft. wide by 3-in. mesh, 5s. 9d.: ditto, 9-ln. mesh 
8a. 3d.; ditto, lf-ln. mesh, 10». fid.; ditto. 1-in. mesh, 15a fid. 

other widths at proportionate prices. 
GALVAvmr.D Garden Arch, ? ft. by 4 ft. by 12 in., 8a. 6d. 
each ; 1 . VIAaniked Pea and Seed Guardm, 5a fid. per doz. 
lengths, 3 ft. long, including 2 end pieces. Flower Baskets, 
Flower Stawdn, and every description of Wi rework, orna¬ 
mental uml uaefuL Orders of £2 and upwards carriage paid. 
JOHN CLARK, 47, High 8treet, New Oxford Street, wTc. 
Established 1&55. 

PXTRA STOUT Btrong tanned NET, 2 yards 

-*-* wide, 1 id. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard ; or 2 yards wide, 
10s. per 100 ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New twine 
Netting, 1 yard wide, 2d. yard; 2yards wide, 4d. yard: 4 yards 
wide, fid. yard; 12 yards wide, 2s. yard. Cotton Net, nine 
meshes to -quare inch, 1) yards wide, 7d. yard run.—W. CUL- 
1 I M.l OKU, Forest Gate, E. ___ 

'M’ETTING ! NETTING!! — Special selected 

quality, small 1-inch meah to protect seeds, fruit, etc., 
and also for Lawn Tennis. Tobacco Cloth, Raffia, Mats, and 
Shading materials.—Apply to MARENDAZ 4 FISHER, 9 

James' Stree t, Cove nt Garden 

Ofj non YARDS superior, extra strong, 
ZJ V f U \J\J Unned string GARDEN NETTING. 1, 2, 3. 
and 4 yards wide. Id. per square yard; 200 yards, 15a.; 600, 
£2 2s. Good netting, 100 yards, 5a. fid.; highly recommended 
—L. MAUDE, 292, Stamford Street, Aahton-mnder-Lyne, 
London Agent. 

LAWN TENNIS -BATS, 6a. ttd. each. REGULA- 
TIUN BALLS, 9s. per dozen. CLUBS and SCHOOLS 
supplied at much less than store prices. Trade supplied. 
T REB OR k Oo., 15, Harleyford St., Kennington Par k Rq.Ts. E. 

N TENNIS.—Magnificent, guaranteed 

first quality LAWN TENNIS SET. comprising Uo 
Ladies rt nd two Gentlemen's cedar-handle Racquets, 4 doz. 
covered and 4 doz. plain Balls, brass-mounted regulation 
Poles, beat stout browu-tanned hemp regulation Net, 42 by 
3J. Guy-njpes. Mallet, Rules, 4c. In beautifully made 
polished pints, brass-mounted Case, coat £5 5s. ; will accept 
£2 10s., and spud on approval. Only used once or twice. 
THOH P. MAY. North Street, Horncastle. 

T anned garden netting. —100 

yards by 2 yards, sound and in perfect order; cost 
18a. 6d., never use«l; price 12s.: half the quantity, fio. titl. 
THOH P MAY. North Strict, Hornc astfg 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTING 

Best Quality made. 

50-yard / 12 18 24 30 36 inches wide. \ 2-incb 

Rolls. { 4s. 5«. 6d. 7s. GtL 9s. Us. per roll. f Mesh. 
Other sizes erpially cheap. Order for £2 carriage ivaiil 
W P A W HKELTON, Wire Workers. Wnrriugtou. 


T AW 
-Ll firs 


BICYCLE AND TRICYCLE MART. 

MESSRS. CAREY 4 CO. 52. Brixton-road, 8 W Beat pUce 
to sell Bicycles or Tryeicles (in any condition), for cosh 
Trade supplied. Purchasers taught to ride froe. Private 
owners’ machines received from all ports, and Bold for 2} per¬ 
cent commission. 

rpiN POSTAL BOXES ! BOXES !! BOXES ! f! 

■L Send for sample dozen, large size, assorted, hy parcel* 
post. 9s 3d —TIP PETT S 4 Co., A ston, B irmingham _ 

CJEED PANS.—12StrongZinc Pans, 9 by 6 by 3, 

5e. fid. Carriage paid to any address Everlasting wear. 
-TIPPETTS and CO.. Aston. Birmingham. 


GREENFLY and all GARDEN INSECTS on 

'j Rose trees, plant*. &c . destroyed andgardenc kept clear 
by naing the " EXCELHIOR COM POSITION/ Hun* remeilv. 
Li packets, 1 e. ed., 2s. fid., and IPs fid., free Liberal discount 
to dealers - Manufactured by ROBERT WRITE, Victoria 
WwIjh, WeQ Gorton, Manchester. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[June 21, 1884. 


THE “EASY” LAWN MOWER 

IS NOW MADE WITH FIVE KNIVES. 



Has an open steel roller, which with careful 
construction in other parts, enables a child to 
work a 20-in. and a man a 40-in. machine. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 

From the Steward of the Earl of ShrciOibury. 

“Alton Towers, May 20, 1884. 

“ Your machines are first-class. I find them 
an immense saving of labour.” 

Numerous other recent testimonials (unsolicited) 
may be seen upon application. 

Apply f° r list to any Ironmonger or Seedsman, 
or direct to the Sole Licensees, 


SONNBNTHAL & CO- 

85, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


RANSOMES' 



LAWN MOWERS 


we in constant une in the Royal Gardena. Made In all sizes, 
from 6 inches to 48 inches wide All machines sent out on a 
month's trial, and carriage paid. Stock kept at Loudon 
depot, Arch 92, Kpitaliteld* Station, Bethnal Green Orders 
executed promptly by all Ironmonger*. Write lor Lists to 

RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES 

(LIMITED), 

IPSWICH. 

When writing kindly refer tv thin advertisement. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Pita j* send for rrice Lids, post free. 

GARDEN HOSE. 


r 



'Em* R| IV DIRECT FROM THE 
DU I MANUFACTURERS 

PURE CALICOES 

THE H0PW00D COTTON 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Will send any of the following FREE by PARCELS POST - 
12 yds. 32-in. wide strong pure grey for 3 6 i On receipt 
12 36 „ „ 4 - of 

12 „ 40 „ „ ,, 4, 6) Postal Order 

j Patterns and Prices of all descriptions of grey and bleached 
I Calicoes |ni*t free on application. Any length cut. 5 per 
cent, discount allowed ou orders of £1 ami upwards. Ail 
I goods over the weight allowed by itarcels post carriage paid to 
' nearest railway station. 

Cheque* and P 0.0 payable to James A. GLKAVK, THE 
HOPWOOD COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
Princess Mill, Hopwood, near Manchester. 

‘'There is nothing like it In the world.” 

“ABYSSINIAN COLD” 

JEWELLERY <■«-•> 

This Jewellery has now been before the public for Fifteen 
years, during which time many IMITATIONS have been 
introduced ; nut it is now acknowledged hy the Press and tin 
Public to he the OXLY 
Gold Jr tee I Ur ii. 

Gentleman's 
Keyless Watch, 
with all the latest 
improvements. 

Guaranteed 
Timekeepers. 



t eijthtl in ttpinimucf to Jiml 


Specially 
suited for 
hard w* ar 
Highly Finished 
Movement. 
Crystal Glues. 


60 feet g 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19a. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, A-in., la. lOd. 
Pattkrnm ok Hose *ent on Application. 

Parrels 10k. CARRIAGE FREE to at it/ ;«irf of Great 
Britain or Ireland , Reel nn carriage fur 00/eet, 10s, («/. 

115,116, & 1 17, Cheapside, London* 
Wolff’s Indelible GARDEN PENCILS. 

BLACK, RED. AND BLUE. 

The writing will withstand the artion of air. rain. 4c Price 
3d. each (with either Point Protector or Patent Swivel for 
attaching string). Sample on receipt of four stamp- Sup¬ 
plied to the Trade on card* of 2 dozen Of all Seedsmen, and 
of the Manufacturer*, K. WOLFF 4 BON, 35, Great Queen 
Street. Loudon, W.C. _ 

OCIS80R8. —Vinescissors,6in., l>. 6<1.;64ini, 

^ ls. lOd.; 7in., 2s. 2d. Pruning, 4 in , Is 6d.; 54 in., 2a 
b in., 2a 4d. ; 7 in , 3 j. Flower gutherere, 6 in., 2a. 3d.; 64 in.’ 
2«. 9d. ; 7 in., 3*. 3d. Propagating Jine point*, 3J in.. 1* fid., 
prices per pair: all post free.—W. WILKINSON, Maker, 323 
Ponigtone-road. Sheffield. 

DUMPING and WATERING.—Nothing so , 

, useful for this purpose a* second-hand Fire Engine*. A 

MEWtY - 

UTRGrN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

* CONSERVATORIES - The cheat.eat «n.l in 

u Ui.-luSt., liloouubury. W. 



Post Free for 50s. 

Ilhu’ratfd CatttTojuej forwarded post /'< a inoppli, jrio.i to 

LIONEL & ALFRED PYKE, 

HEAD OFFICES 4 k UNION BANK BUILDINGS. 
ELY PLACE. HOLBORN LONDON 
Or any of our Retail F .ublishmcnU a* under 
153. Cheapside 153a, Cheapside. fia. Fleet Street 

24, King William Street. Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 

PUBLIC OPINION of HOOPER'S 

J- "GARDENING GUIDE —"An unfailing source of 
information an l delight."—8. Newport, Belvedere. "The 
beat book for the money I ever saw."— it, Dixon. Birmingham. 
"Abound, practical, handy book. — The (Irauhu "A 
we'ccnn addition to the literaturt of the garden.' —M^rnin i 
Post. "A good and convenient book of reference all the 
1 year round.— The Queen. "With such a book at command 
! the amutvur horticulturist nerds but httlo further help. - 
Gardeners Magazine. Thie work (which may claim to be 
the cheapest hook published) centals# over fihO Illustrations 
treat* of flower*. Vegetables, and fruit, and ia well bound in 
i cloth as a library hook. It is not. a catalogue, but a °Undard 
wer) . Price 2*. fid,; post-free :V lid , of all bo ,.V» i| e , 0 - 

, UU'rtFLi; upa co., Coyest 4^^ w,t . ^ ' _ 


CLAY’S 
FERTILISES 

Is the Manure that ia used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In Sealed Bags only. 

71b. 14 1b. 281b. Mlb. lwl 

Packets 1/- 2/6 4/6 7/6 12/6 20/. 
CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE MILL LAKE, STRATFORD, London, | 


OLD 


CAMBM 


PATENT DOG BISCUIT. 


VOUR MONOGRAM IN 

J- INDLV-RUBBER, la.; name In full 
with box, pad, marking mk, 1». 4d. Gudea 
Labels cun be plainly nnd indelibly marked 
/■. by these stamps. Llstsfree. Agent***®"- 
cr >'ii:kti*s 



HUGHES' 

Iaphicide 



LOTIO! 


One to four teiuipoonsful of 
the Fir Tret: Oil to a pint of soft 
water will answer lor all insect* 
on plants For further directions 
see label on bottle 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES. Operative Chemisl 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER^ 

SULPHOLINE 

A CURE FOR 

SKIN DISEASES. -- 

There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to BULT® 
LINK in a few days, and commence to fade away. wra ^1 
pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish M u| 
magic; whilst, old. enduring skin disorders, however 
rooted, "Bulphollne" successfully attacks. It alwajpiR 
duces a clear, healthy skin. Sold by most Chemist*. 

_J 

PEPPER’S QUININE AND 

IRON TOHII 

Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the Kn 
promotes appetite, disnela languor and depressio n, too- 
the digestive organs. I* a spocitic remedy for r 

digestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting- 

Bottle*, 32 doses. Bold by Chemists. Insist upon h»i 
Pepper's Ton ic. 


Digitized! by 


Google 


LOCKYERS SULPHU 
HAIR RESTORER. 

The Best. The Safest. The Cheapei 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from Fading- 
Occasionally used, Greyness Is Impossil 

Large Bottles, Is. fid. ; sold everywhw- j 

The Grateful Blessings and Hearth 
Thanks 

Of thousands of former sufferer* who have been 

PAINLESSLY CURED 

Of CORNS. BUNIONS, acd WARTS, are weekly recJ 
by the proprietor of 
White's NEW CORN CURE.' 

Send 3 stamp* for sample caw of this article, that js-ybj 
i < w r fail to F WIIITF. ChemirL 1, New Road. LowM 
Ur u,* your Chuuiat to fbt-iin It for you. wwtj 

* AviRr 

Original from 

PENN STATE 































THE IOUCHBOROUCH 

CINDER SIFTER 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE “LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER 


r^i _ The enormous patronage these Boilers are receiving - — -n-=ir.-, ■ - . , ~il .. 

proves them to be the cheapest, mort efficient, economical in ^ 

cheapest and best houses made. 

Lean-to, 12 ft. by 8 ft., £12 15b.; Span, £13 5s.; Lean -to, 10 ft. by 5 ft., £6 16 b. 6d.: carriage paid. Soe advertisement (alternate weeks) for Cinder Sifters, spcciall 

adapted for Greenhouse fires. 


IF YOU WISH TO EXCEL IN 
HORTICULTURE USE 

DANIELS’ 

EUREKA MANURE, 

or Concentrated Essence of Plant Life. 

ODOURLESS, ECONOMICAL, AND 
EFFICIENT. 

In packages, Is., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. each, with complete 
directions for use and carriage paid to any address. 


Certain Sudden DEATH 


FOUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of Fountain Jets, suitable for Aquariums 
Gardens, Illuminations, kc. Jets may be **••• r 
playing at Park Lane and the Temple during th 
summer. Maker of Fairy Fountains to the 1 h' 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

136, NEWINGTON BUTTS, S.E. 

Price LiM A00 Illustration*; One Stamp. 


to all Grubs, Woolly Aphis, Green and Black 
Fly, Idee, Red Spider, Thrlp, Mealy Bug, 
Caterpillars, Ants, Worms, &c. 


LAST1C .STOCKINGS, for Van 


/to B\ \ ■*“* cose Veins and Weakness, 5s. Kn<- j 
! W I^^ACape, Leggings, Anklets, 3s. 6d., 4s. Ladies 
I l ^ I Abdominal Belts, 7s. 6d. Railway aud Nigh 

1 _ -.A I Conveniences, 12s. 0*1. Shoulder Braces, 3s. 9d 

V prevent stopping. Moc-main Rupture Truss*. 

\. -Jr / (no springs), 12s. 6<L Suspensory Bandages 
Cotton, post free, 2s. 9*1.; silk, 3s. 9d. Ana 
Trusses, for Piles, 12s. 6d. Honofrons, for Deafness, 2s. 6d 
Female attends ladies. Illustrations, four stamps. 
MILLIKIN & LAWLKY, 165, Strand, London. 


INSECTICIDE ( 


Tor destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 

that infest Tree* and Plants, whether at the Roots or on the 
Pillage It cures Mildew and Blight on Fruit or Foliage, and 
a *tak solution Kills all Vegetable Grubs, Turnip Fly, kc. 
'V-in graphs from Mildew, or Mealy Bug without affecting 
thr Thickened with a little clay, makes a good winter 

drawn*. Destroys Lice and Fleas on animals and birds. 
Hokl Uj deedssuen and Chemists, Is. 6d_. 2s. 6*1., and 4s. 6d. a 
Per post, 3d. extra. Per gallon 12s. 6*L, or less in 


Evidence of Quality from Well-known 
Gardeners:— 

From WILLIAM EARLY, Ilford. Nov. 8th.-“Your 
EUREKA MANURE proved upou trial an excellent aid to 
pot-grown plauts." 

From D. T. FI8H, The Gardens, Hardwicke, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Nov. 8th. —"Your EUREKA MANURE has the 
merit of being cleanly, safe, and jxjwerful, and seems con¬ 
siderably to benefit all the plauts aud crops to which it was 
applied " 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scale ok Charges for Horticultural Advertiskmrxts. 

Charge for Single Insertions.— Three lines, about 
twenty words or less, in body type, Ss.; each additional 
line of about ten words, 9d. If displayed or with blocks, 
10s. per inch. Across two columns, per inch, 22s. ; across 
three columns, per inch, 33s.; whole page, jtl8. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

Single Column. 

6 insertions, at 9s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more bs. ikl. „ ,, 

Across 2 Columns. 

6 insertions, at 20s. 0*!. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 18s. lid. „ „ 

Across 3 Columns. 

6 insertions, at 30s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 2Ss. Od. „ „ 

Gardeners and Others Wanting Situations.— 

20 words or less, Is. 

General Advertisements, Is. per line. 

Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week to ensure insertion. No adver 
tisementscanbe received, altered, or stopped after 
Saturday morning’s post for the issue of the following 
Saturday's date. Advertisements received later will lx: 
inserted in due course. Advertisers not having a 
regular account are requested to accompany their 
advertisements by a remittance. P.O.O. payable 
to Thomas Spankwick, at the Money Order Department, 
General Post Office, London, E.C. Stamps not received. 
All letters to be addressed to the Publisher, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Orders for other journals published at this office must 
be sent separate from those intended for Gar.dk.mno 
Illustrated. 


:de, its application to plants and Animals, 
sent Post Free on Receipt of address, by the 

Mannfkctnrer, 

GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester, 

* Snlrih : - HOOPER k CO.; CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER 
ICO. ;C E. OSMAN A OO.; and from all the Londoi 


SOLD ONLY BY 

DANIELS BROS., 

Royal Norfolk Seed Warehouse, 
NORWICH. 


KvYork: -RO LKE R k 8QNK. 


THE LOUGHBOROUGH 

AUTOMATIC 

CINDER SIFTER. 

Made up in various forms to 
suit every requirement. 

It is no more trouble t« sift 
the cinders by using this sifter 
than to throw them away. 

A Greenhouse fire may be kept 
alight at no coat whatever by 
using the cinders from the house 
fires. 

Price from 12s. 

Full particulars on application. 

See advertisement (alternate 
weeks) for “Loughlxirough " 
Boilers and Greenhouses. 

MESSENGER & CO., 

Loughborough. 


(BREAKFAST) 


Boiling Water or Milk. 


r eriected 


ROLL TOBACCO PAPER, CLOTH 


AND FIBRE FOR FUMIGATING, 

Per Parcels Post. 

Delivered free to any address in the United Kingdom at the 
following rates 22 lbs., 2s. 6d. ; 42 lbs., 4s. ; 6lbs., 5s. ; 62 bs., 
5s. 6*L 

The above is guarantee*! our Celebrated Best Roll Tobacco 
Paper, etc. The best and strongest it is possible to obtain. 
U.«j*i in uie Royal Nurseries, in the Gardens of the Nobility, 
by leading n *n of the profession, etc. 

Tile same article as above, carriage paid to London or any 
railway station in Kent, 6 lbs., 4s. 6d. ; 14 lbs., 10s. ; 28lbs., 20s. 
Good strong Tobacco Paper, or Cloth, 6 lbs., 3s. 6*1.; 14 lbs., 
8s.; 28 lbs., 15e. 

All our articles contain the pure Essence of Tobacco only. 

M A N UF ACT V RER.8, 

DARLINGTON BROTHERS, 

Chatham, Kent. 

P.O.O. and Cheques, Dahlinoton Bros. /Chatham. 


a* nearly tasteless as'Cod Liver Oil can be."— Lancet. 

> nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’— 

Pm*. 

an be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the 
>41 which d ies not ‘"repeat; and for these reasons the 
«*eacioos kind in use. In capsuled bottles only, at 
• 6*1, 4 sl 9cL, and 9 b. .Sold everywhere. Trade mark : 


INDEX. 


ERTAIH PREVENTIVE & CURE 


w GREENFLY, BLTC.HT, and VERMIN of all kinds on 
Trw*. and Plants of every description. Used 

Tecxsivelj on the Hop plantations. 

^ I I A QQI A OR JAMAICA 
C BITTER-WOOD 

(PIERiENA EXCELSA). 
prepared and chipped for Gardeners’ and Amateurs’ 

‘ for 2s. 6*L in stamps. This quantity will make 

IxOnos of strong infusion. Quite harmless to plants, 
ifflfccduf’ destruction to every kind of insect life. The 
'•wtk* 1 ** aeTeral times over for same quantity of 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

Per bag (including bag), Is., about 4 bushels; 2-ton truck 
load 25e., about 200 bushels; 4-tou truck load 40s., about 
400 bushels. Free on rail Uxbridge, Great Western 
railway. Order accompanied by remittance will ensure 
prompt attention. 

J. H. VAVA8SEUR k CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex. 

G ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

Raffia, kc. None cheaper.—WATSON aud SCULL, 
90, Lower Thiunes-street, London, E.C _ 

E very man his own tinker.— sokier- 

ing Tools, with accessories and instructions.by parcels 
post, Is. 9*1.—THE NATIONAL TOOL DEPOT Aston, Bir¬ 
mingham. 


n by the Ton for Quassia in Logs or Chips. 


Consigned direct from Jamaica. 

BELLIS, 6, Jeffreys Square, London, E 


IXRST TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER, 

P*-j 28 lb„ 18s. Special quotations foi 
iptci DhN ' * N • Manufacturer, 73, RemUeabam Road, 


PENN STATE 















GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


the QUEEN’S GARDENEl 


Plant* healthy and well-grown ; 12 choicest varieties are sent 
in each collection, selected by 

HENDERSON & SON, 

PINE APPLE NURSERY, 

M A I D A VALE, LONDON. 


IT AS 130,000 BEDDING PLANTS, all best! 

-*-*■ freest blodmlng kinds, new ready to be seat out 
strong well-rooted plants ; none to equal them. 

12 Geraniums, Vesuvius and Master Christine, good . 
12 ,, double Pink and Wonderful 

12 „ Happy Thought. 

12 „ mixed, all kinds. 

12 ,, Variegated Flower of Spring 

12 Fuchsias, double and single, fine plants. 

12 Chrysanthemums, six pairs Coveut Garden kinds . 

12 Coleus, six ]>airs beautiful plants. 

12 Tradescantias, variegated, for baskets .. 


Half-doz., or 100 may bo had at the same low rate. 

OALADIUMS. our magnificent collection. 12 varieties, 6s.; 

stronger, 12s. ; and 18 golden-leaved varieties, 3s. Gd., 5b. 
ORCHIDS, nice established plants, for cool or warm house, 
21s. and 42s. 

100 STOVE or GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
(young plants', in 50 varieties, 12s.; 

100 varieties, 63s. 

12 Dracaenas, 6s„ 9s., to21a. 

12 Maruntas, 6s., 9s. 

12 Palms, 6s., 12s.. 18s., to 21s. 

12’Abutllons, 6a., 9s. 

12 Alocaaias, 6e., 12a . 6 sorts. 

12 oholce Ferns, 3s. p 6s., 12s. 
i 12 sorts Mosses, 4a. 


12 Petunias, single striped 
12 Calceolarias 
12 Alteruanthera .. 

12 Centuurea compacts . 
12 Holanum jasminoides 
12 Tropseolum, fire ball . 


Eucharis SANDERSII, 
AMAZOXICA, and CAN¬ 
DIDA. true, 6a. 6d. 

12 Begonia, ornamental foli¬ 
age, 6s. to 12s.: Nepenthes 
(Pitcher Plants), 3a 6d.; 5g. 

100 GARDEN HERBACEOUS PLANTS, 
ALPINES, &c., in 50 and 100 varieties, 21s., 
30s., 40s.; 400 spocics and varieties lor 84s. 

12 Hardy Aquatics (water Clematis, Jackmanii superba, 
plants), 9s., 12a. the finest of all. 2s. 6d.; scar¬ 

let-flowered. atrong, Is. 6d., 
Hardy Ferns, 3a., 6s., 9s. 2a. 6d.; Hardy Orange, 2s. GcL 


12 Campanula grandiflora, splendid for pot or basket* . 
Asters, Imported, two Best kinds, 6d. per dozen. 


NEW RO SES F OR 1884 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed E 


12 ohoice Gloxinias, 6a., 10s. 6d. 

12 „ Begonias, 6s.. 12s. 

12 „ Gesneras. 2a. 6d. 

12 Petunias, double fringed 
flowers, 4s. 

12 sweet-scented-leaved Pelar¬ 
goniums. 6s., 9a. 

12 Borts Bouvardia, 6s., 9a. 

12 Chrysanthemums, exhibi¬ 
tion, Japanese or summer 
flowering, 3s., 6a. 

12 Fuchsias, first quality, 3s. 


CHEAP PLANTS 


CARRIAGE PAID 

S 

12 Verbenas, in 12 fine named sorts, 1st prize flowers 1 
100 „ ,, „ *» ** •• 8 
100 lu 4 colours—white, purple, scarlet, and pink.. .. 6 

12 Fuchsias in 12 choice named varieties.1 

100 „ .. .. .? 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem. strong.1 

100 „ „ .® 

12 Pansies in 12 splendid named sorts .2 

100 ,, .. 

12 Iresine Llndeni and others.1 

J0Q t M ,, 6 

12 Mesemiiryanthemum cordifolium variegatum .. 1 

100 „ .. .. » •• 6 

12 Ageratums, leading dwarf sorts.1 

100 „ . 6 

12 Tropieolum Vesuvius, from cuttings.1 


ARE NOW ISSUING THEIR 


SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Which will be forwarded free on application. 

comprises a selection of the lies* 

STEW 

English & French Rost 

A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, N0ISB1 
and other varieties suitable for spring planting; 
CLEMATIS, Bedding and Herbaceous Plants. 

Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Go., L 

KING’S ACRE. NEAR HEBEFOBD. 


MAGNIFICENT DAHLIAS 


Terms, Cash with Order. 

The Executors (Late H. BLANDFORD) 

THE DORSET NURSERIES. BLANDFORD. 


The Cactus Dahlias are the surprise and admiration of alL 

1 scarlet Cactus, 9<L 12 grand single Dahlias, 6a. 

1 white Cactus. 9<L <loz. 

1 Glare of the Garden, 9d. 12 mixed Singles, 3a. doz. 

1 double Floret. 9d. 12 graud Powpone Dahlias, 

12 grand show and fancy, 4s. 6d. 

4s. & 5s. doz. 

Grand New Fuchsias. 

1 Lord Wolaeley, Is. 6d. 6 very good decorative Fuch- 

1 Mrs. Rundle, 9<i. sias for Is. 6d 

1 Monument, Is. 6 very good exhibition Fuch- 

1 Marvellous, la. sins for 2s 6<1. 

1 Edelweiss, 9d. Lye's grand new Fuchsias, 

the set of 6 for 4s. 6d. 

Choice Chrysanthemums. 

4 new single var., 2s. 6d. 16 large flowering, Is. 6d. 

6 new Chrysanthemums, 2s. 6 Japanese, Is. Gd. 

2 Lady Selborne (the very 6 early flowering, la. 6d. 

best white), la. I 

Primulas and Cinerarias. 

Primula cristata nana, very i Cinerarias, hybrida grandi- 
pretty f-liage, 2s. 6d. doz. I flora, 2a. doz 
Fern-leave<lPrimula,2s.doz j Cineraria hybrida, 2a. doz. 
Primula alba magniflea, 2s. Cineraria dwarf var., 2s. 

doz. doz 

Primulas, mixed in great Double Cineraria seedlings, 
variety, 2s. doz. I 3s. doz. 


CRANE & CLARKE 


Offer the following cheap to clear. Carriage paid. Sst 

tion given or cash refunded. „ __ 

SINGLE DAHLIAS, strong, fine strain. Is. 3d doart 
SINGLE PETUNIAS, strong, grand strain*. « u 
3s. 6d. per 100. 

PANSIES, Continental. 24 for Is. 3d.; 3s. 6<L per K>0. 
ASTERS, German. Betteridges Prize, Chinese, mixwi,. 

is. : la. Gd per 100. .... 

DOUBLE PETUNIAS, 4 superb fringed and mottled 
ties, named. Is. 2d. ... t 

MARGUERITES, tricolour, Is. per dozen; 50 for 
lavender, 24 for Is. 6d. . 


■ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

Xu cheap ; fmm 10 inches to 15 inches high ; strong plants, 
will soon bloom ; Isabella'Sprunt, Marie van Houtte, Marechal 
Niel, Reve d Or. and red Gloire de Dijon (the new Rose), 
the live for 2s. 6d., or per dozen 5s., free.— MA1RIS & CO., 
W aaton-in-Gorda n o, Bri stol._ 

F ERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchsi- 
oides and Snowflake, and six Begonias, with beautifully 
marked leaveB, 2s. 6d., free.—MAIRIS k CO., Weston-ln* 
Gordano, BristoL_ 

T5KGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 
-D Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden hair 
Fermi, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
plants, free, 2a. 6tL—MAIRIS & CO., Weston-ln-Gordano, 


forwarded.—Yours truly, G. S. S., Bat 

HILLSIDE NURSERY, 


90 000 SINGLE DAHLIAS, many of them 

Hhowing bloom—24, including Cactus, free, 
2s. 6d.; less than half price to clear stock.— MAIRIS k CO., 
Westoo-fai-Gordam ’ 1 


Why, that our plants are guaranteed to give sotiel 
not so, money at once returned. 
Send for our special cheap list of new and other g 
at lowest prices. 

12 splendid show and fancy Dahlias, 3&. 2d. 

6 beautiful Pompone Dahlias, Is. 8d. 

12 lovely seedling single Dahlias, 2a. 2d. 

6 select Abutilons, good winter blooms. Is. 61 ^ 
12 best Zonal Geraniums, including Niphootos. 3s. 
12 best Fuchsias, including Mrs. Rundle, 2s. 6d. 

6 of the beautiful new single Chrysanthemum*. 3 
12 choice Chrysanthemums, early or late kinds, 

4 most distinct Heliotrope, P. Garfield, 
Swunley Giant, and A. Delaux, the golden 
variety. Is. 4d. 

12 beautiful spotted Mimulus, Is. 6<L 
6 best named fringed and striped double Petunia 


Bristol. 


T»HE BEAUTIFUL FERNS. — Adiantum 

■L Farloyonse, Adiantum concinnnm lietum, Adiantum 
tanerum, Davallia Novie-Zealandia*. 2 Lycopodiums, and 1 
Tiudescantia. The 7 plants, correctly named, 2s. 6<L free.— 
MAIRIS k CO. . Wes ton -in-Gordan o. Bristol. 

*PWO IMFATIENS SULTANI, the new rose- 

coloured greenhouse plant, alwayB in bloom ; 1 Hoya 
carnosa, 1 Josminum Sambac. coming into flower; 1 Empress 
Eugenie Passion flower, and 1 Begonia weltoniensis. The 
6 plants, named, 2s. Gd., free.- MAIRIS & CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol. 


6 scented-leaf Geraniums, 


TJAFFODIL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFADOWN- 

-Lf DILLIES.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on application.- BARR & SON, 12, 
King-street, Co vent-garden, W.C . 

"I A- WEEK STOCKS, &c., Victoria and other 

v/ Asters from imported seed, 2s. ]>er 100; Pansy and 
Polyanthus, 3s. per 100; Lobelia Einpereur William, 3s. per 
K10; Pyrethnnn, yellow, Is. 61. i>er 100; Golden Gem do., new, 
2s. per 100: Uraniums, large plants, 20 varieties. Is. 6<1. doz., 
or 10s. per 100, out of pots; Single Dahlian, to clear out. Is. 6d. 
doz. ; d 'ii le, 2s. doz.; Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Alternanthera, 
Coleus. Is. 3d. doz. All post free.—W. CULLINGFOKD, 
Forest Gate, Lon don, E. _ _ 


iTopjeoium rireoau, scariet enmner, uv w v 
Post or package fice. P.O.O. payable Loans» 

JONES & NORTH, „ 

HOPE NURSERY, LEWISHAM- 

AURICULAS (green and grey edges).-- 

-A. Robert Trail, General Neil. Morning Star, 

One of each, 3s. ; Os. per doz. Pansies : Finest nan*" 
2s 6d. doz. ; George Rudd, finest yellow Pansy 
j>er doz. ; Phlox, choice named, 2s. dot—GEO. w- 
WRIGHT. Old Hwinford. Stourbridge 

(SCOTCH PANS!ES, all the best, my selc 

^ 3h : purchasers'. 4s. per dozen. Catalogue* 
GEORGE TEMPLETON. K Merchant, l'r - 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, V. Boo - 


JOHN G-REEN 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


pKIAl ULAiS ! PRIM CL AS ! ! PRIMULAS ! ! ! 

Fifteenth year of distribution. Williams' superb strain 
Is. Gd. per doz., 10s, per 100; Cinerarias same price. Package 
and carriage free for cash with order. Above are strong 
plant* fit for putting iu 3-inch pots.- JOHN STEVENS, The 
Nnrw-ripft. Onv^utry. 


RICHARD SMI IH dfc CO. beg to announce 
Xu that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will bo hap 
any lady or gentleman with particulars. Ac.—St. 
series. Worcester._ 

■RARE HARDY CACTUS.—AW 

Xu hardy flower in cultivation, lurg; golde 
hardy, but tine for window or greenhouse. Is. 
three for 2s. Gd., free —J. COltNllILJ, Byfli 


distmcl 


DR1ZE BELGIAN PANSI ES, taken 'firat prize 

ev tO’ tim e oxjii bitetL Grand plants, 3s. per doz., free ; 
300 seeds, L-. AN N, ShndwelI|LeodB. 

Digitized by txOOQlC 


Jd.; two for 2s. 
it, Surrey. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[Juhk 28, 1884. 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SELECT LIST OF BRIGHT FLOWERS 
FOR SUMMER BLOOMING. 


OLD SCENTED GERANIUM.—Few know 

how well this succeeds put outside in the flower border, 
The leaves grow very large, and the plant is in every 
way very attractive so grown. Per half-dozen 2s. 9d., 
three Is. 6d. 


ESCHSCHOLTZIAS, cream and yellow, very 
useful for cutting, nine, each colour. Is. 9d.—Loadstone. 

DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITES, cream 

and yellow, for pots or open ground, such as I have sold 
in thousands for several seasons, six of each, Is. 9d. 
Quite har dy, ope n groun d, charming for cuttin g. 
COB/EA SCANDENS, handsomest, most rapid 
greenhouse climber, bears large purple bells, extra strong 
plants, pair, Is. 9d., can be planted outdoors. 
LUPINS, handsome for decorative effect; strong 
from open ground, 18 for Is. 9d. Strongly recommended. 
YELLOW SULTAN, beautiful for cutting, re¬ 
sembles large yellow Cornflower; six plants, Is. 9d.; 
prettiest novelty of season. 


SALVIAS, scarlet and blue. Three for Is. 9d. 
IPOMGCA, or Convolvulus, beautiful climbers, 
richest colours,for outdoor or conservatory uses, 12 plants 
in four colours, Is. 3d., very fine. Showy and hardy. 
C hea p clearance. 


SCABIOUS, best Dwarf German, nine for 2s. 


DOUBLE GERMAN WALLFLOWERS, all 

colours. Gentleman writes: “Your Wallflowers have 
been most splendid.” Nine fine plants free Is. 9d. Will 
bloom early autumn. 


ICE PLANTS, lovely for garnishing, leaves 
resembling blotches ice. Six plants, 1 b. 3d., free, or 
12 for 2s. 


PEARL TUBEROSE, greatly in demand, 
perfume exquisite; grows in any greenhouse. Roots, 
strongly started (bloom soon , 2s. 6d. each, free, or four 
dormant tubers, 2s. 9d., with cultural hints. 

WHITE PARIS DAISIES or MARGUERITES; 

true variety, with feathery sour green foliage; also 
Etoile d’Or, the large yellow, per pair, 2s. ; bushy and 
strong, or 4 for 3s. 6d. Bloom profusely when bedded 
ou t, and e x celle nt for cutting. 


NICOTIANA AFFINIS, asweetly fragrant pure 
white pot or summer border plant, resombles Bouvardia, 
one spray perfpmcs greenhouse. Two strong plants, to 
soon bloom, for 2s.; or 6 small plants, 2s. Strongly recom¬ 
mended by “ Loadstone ” as a most charming and 
satisfactory plant to grow. I send out plants hardened 

off for outdoor planting, per dozen. 2s. 9d. _ 

KING THEODORE, dwarf Nasturtium, the 
true scarlet bodder, block foliage, superior to Geranium, 
continued mass of bloom until November frosts, most 
effective for beds and window boxes. Per doz.. Is. 0d. : 
36, 3s. 6d.; 100, 9s. 0d., free. Loadstone's own noted 
strain. 


CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, rose, pure 
white; charming as cut flowers: transplant well; nine of 
each colour, strong plants. 2s., free. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS, in self colours ; — best 
named sorts only, per dozen, 6«. 6d.; clearance price. 


FOR ARTISTIC SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN- 

ING.—Castor Oil Plants lend a charm to every garden. 
—“ Borbonicnsis" (gigantic variety) and Gibsonii (red¬ 
leaved), six each sort, 7s. 0d., enough to make a hand¬ 
some bed. 


FUCHSIAS.—Healthy, well-rooted, growing 
little plants, in full vigour (not rooted scraps); 12 in 
favo u rite na med sorts, 5s. 6d., free. 


EGG PLANTS.—Bears fruit exactly resembling 
an egg; great curiosities, and easy to grow in pots or 
border ; 9 plants, in 3 colours, Is. 6d.. free. 


PORTULACA, rich scarlet. 18 for Is. 9d. 


CINERARIA maritima, effective white edging 
or for bouquets. Twenty-four for 2s.; 100 for 6s. 6d. 

LAVENDER PLANTS.—Old English sweet- 

scented variety; have secured large quantity strong 
plants ; pair, 2s., post free. 

NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK, delightfully fra¬ 
grant, for window or greenhouse: also beds open ground ; 
emits powerful perfume after rain, and in evening air. 
6 seedling plants, Is. 6d., free. 

THUNBERGIAS. — Elegant and prettiest 
greenhouse climbers, or for window culture, flowering 
profusely in varied colours, 12 for 15 stamps, clearance 
_ price, having large stock. 

FRENCH - DWARF — POPPIES, make gay 
garden without trouble, grow anywhere, charmingly 
bright; greatly pleased all patrons last season. Twelve 
stro ng plan ts. 2s., f ree. Transplant well. 
VERBENAS.—Mixed colours. Sturdy plants 
per dozen. Is. 9d., clearance price, 36 for 4s., free. 
Small beds are most beautiful planted with Verbenas, the 
plants being pegged down ; no bedding plant so capable 
y of pro duc ing a brilliantjiffect as this old favourite. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

All the above plants are NOT weak Seedlings drawn up in 
heal, but town i n open g round, and consequently very strong. 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

J,-- 

(The lady Florist) 


Digiti 


ROM 




Of) NICE WINDOW or GARDEN PLANTS, 

“V/ la. 6d., free, consisting of 3 Geraniums, 3 Fuchsias, 3 
Chrysanthemums, 6 bronze-foliaged Perilla, 3 seedling Carna¬ 
tions, 3 Single Dahlias.—MORLEY k CO„ Fulwood, Preston. 

3 PLANTS, 3s., free.—New Single Sweet- 
scented chrysanthemums. unequalled for cutting, 
abundant bloomers, 3 choice varieties, named, to include 
Patience or Wilde, 3s., nice plants.- MORLEY & CO., Ful¬ 
wood. Preston. 


TWICOTIANA AFFINIS, 4 plants, Is. 4d., 

free. What can equal this beautiful white sweet-scented 
Tobacco plant either for window, greenhouse, or garden 
culture? By many considered a rival to Stephanotis. Above 
are nice seedling plants to bloom this summer.—MORLEY & 
CO., Fulwoo d, Pre ston. 


n ROOTS WINTER HELIOTROPE (Peta- 

& sites fragrans). Is. 4d. free, perfectly hardy, blooms in 
severest weather. Greenhouse climber, Cobaja scandens, 
la. Id., free. 6 choice different Coleus, Is. 4d., free. Todea 
superba, rare filmy fern. Is. 10d., free, exquisite for fern case, 
only few left.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


9S. 3d., free.—12 Greenhouse Plants and Ferns, 

^ all different, consisting of 2 choice Ferns, 1 Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, 1 Heliotrope (cherry pie), 1 Calceolaria, 2 Fuchsias, 1 
Geranium, 3Coleus, 1 climbing Begonia; small well-rooted 
plants, sure tojileaae.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

WHITE WAX-LIKE FLOWERS. — The 

» » beautiful white Begonia semperflorens alba iB a most 
constant bloomer, seldom without dowers during the whole 
year ; 2 nice plants. Is. 3d., free; foliage rich, glossy green, as 
free flowering in winter as summer.—MORLEY k CO., Ful- 
wood.Preston.__ 

fl HARMING GLOXINIAS.—4 plants, Is. 3d., 

Lf free; beautiful velvety foliage, brilliant flowers produced in 
quantity, capital for cutting. Above are nice young seedling 
plants to bloom this summer.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. 


P ARE HOLLY FERN with thorns, perfectly 

R hardy plants, Is., free; two, la 6d., free. Best time to 
plant, as crowns have not yet thrown up new fronds; very 
pretty.—MORLEY k CO.^ Fulwoo d, Pre ston. 


4 CHOICE POT ROSES, 6s. 6d., carnage paid, 

to include the exquisite white Niphetos, or, if desired, 
M. Niel will be substituted. These are really nice plants in 
pots to bloom this autumn. Satisfaction guaranteed; all 
different; best varieties; our selection.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston._ 


*T<REE FERNS (Lomaria gibba), 2 nice young 

I plants. Is. 3d., free. This charming Fern has few equal's 
for cool greenhouse culture. If grown on make capital table 
plants. Stock limited.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

TUTAGNIFICENT CINERARIAS.—12 plants, 

XVJ. ig. 44 ., free; 24, 2s. 6d, free. Nice young seedling 
plants (Carter’s superb strain), which will produce enormous 
heads of dazzling bloom in winter. Now is the time to pot 
for Christinas bloom, 100, 8s., free.—MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood, Preston. 


2 CHARMING CROTONS, different, Is. 4d., 

free, brilliant foliage, extremely ornamental, well-rooted 
plants, distinct^—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood. Preston. 

T AST OFFER. —HABROTHAMNUS FASCI- 

J-i CULARIS.—This beautiful greenhouse plant has tew 
equals for profusion of bloom borne at all seasons. Never 
without bloom in winter or summer. Lovely, brilliant, red 
wax-like flowers borne in clusters. Suitable for pot culture. 
Almost hardy. Nice plant. Is. 8d., free.—MORLEY k CO., 

Fulwo od, Preston.___ _ __ 

A STERS ! !— Strong Plants, Chrysanthemum- 
R flowered, Victoria, Pasony-flowered, Washington, prize 
Quilled, and oil the finest double kinds from seed imported 
direct from Benary: Phlox Drummondii grandiflora, French 
and African Marigolds, Tagetes, Everlastings, German 
Scabious, Convolvulusmajor, Dlanthus, Antirrhinums, Perilla, 
Blue Lobelia, hybrid Polyanthus and Primrose,double Red, 
White, and Gold-leaved Daisies, Nasturtium, Tom Thumb, 
Sunflower, Golden Feather, 6d. dozen; three dozen. Is. 3d. 
All fr ee.—S. COOPER,_Hadleigh, Suffolk.___ 

PETUNIAS, line striped and fringed varieties, 

L strong plants, and Lobelia, Blue Stone (the best bedder) 
from cuttings, 9d. dozen. 5s. 100; Geranium, Mrs. Parker, 
great novelty, splendid double pink flowers, and beautiful 
variegated foliage, fine plants, Is. 6d. each; Palms, strong 
plants. 9d., Is., and Is. 6d. each; Nicotlana aflinis, Lemon- 
scented Verbenas. Marguerite, Etoiled’Or (best yellow). Grandi- 
florum (best white), Coelestris (blue), Bouvardia, Abutilon, 
Gloxinia, Veronica, double yellow and double scarlet Nas¬ 
turtium, Artillery plant, Libonia grandiflora, DiplacuB grandi¬ 
flora, greenhouse Ferns, Cyclamens (flowering roots), Grevillea 
robust a Marvel of Peru, 6d. each, three for is. 3d.; beautiful 
large-flowering, bweet-scented, cream-coloured Cactus, good 
plants. Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. each. All carriage free -SAMUEL 
COOP ER, Hadteigh, 8uffolk. _ 

G ASHENDEN & SONS offer their cheap 

• boxes of plants, containing 60 Geraniums, various 
colours, including Gold and Silver-leaf; 20 Blue Lobelia, 10 
Calceolarias, 10 Fuchsias, 10 Verbenas. 10 Heliotropes, for fie., 
or 60 for 2 b. 6d. Post free 6d. and 9d. extra. P.O.O. with 
order. The above collections gave great satisfaction last year., 
we receiving numerous testimonials.—Bat and Ball Nursery 
Gravesend. _ 


PANSIES.—100 plants, in 8 choice varieties, 

L free, 3s. Emperor William and Yellow Bedder, now 
flowering, 2s. 6d. 100; 200 for 4s. Seeds: 100 Odier Pansy 
seed, 8d.; 200, 4 varieties, 8d.; 400, 8 varieties. Is. 2d.; 600, 
12 varieties. Is. 8<L, free.—J. W. GALVIN, Nurseries, 
Roscommon._____ 

pEDDING PLANTS—BEDDING PLANTS ! 

D —Yellow Calceolarias from stoves, 5s. per 100, 40 b. per 
1,000; dark do., 10s. per 100; Lobelias and Ageratums do., 
3s. and 4s. per 100; Geraniums, bedding zonals, in variety, 
2s. 6d. dozen, 15s. per 100; Violas and bedding Pansies, 
distinct colours to name, 8s. per 100. Many thousands on 
sale. Catalogue of these and other bedding plants free for 1 
two stamps.-WM. CLIBRAN k BON, Oldfield Nurseiy, | 
Altrincham_ _ __ _ XL ____I 

QA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, J 

tori s. 6d., larger plants 6d. extra with separate cultural I 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grows ! 
best in, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden-hair 1 
(Asplenium Trichomanes), black Maiden-hair (Asplenium , 
Adiantum nigrum). Plants with good orowns and roots and 1 
instructions. Is. per dozen. All securely packed in strong | 
box. post free.—.TAMES OOrLVTE. Barnstaple_ 


MR. R. W. BEACHEY. 
Finder, Klngvkerswell, Devonshire, 

HFFERS the following strong, well-rooted, 

vJ healthy plants, true to name. Delivered safe, fresh, 
and free, for cash. Nearly 20 years practical experience ai 
a devoted amateur and successful exhibitor enable* him no*, 
as a grower for sale, to offer plants only which he has ppivol 
to be worthy of cultivation. No rubbish is kept in stock 
CATALOGUE on application. 

ABUTILONS, six, is. 6d. 

BOUVARDIAS, six best, 2s. 6d. Two double, A. Neurur 
and President Garfield, Is. 6d. 

FUCHSIAS, twelve best 2s. 6d.; twelve new, 5*.: twelve- 
large plants, in pots, hamj>er included, but not cam age. 10* 
GERANIUMS, twelve best, double and single for v-oU, 
blooming plants, 4s. 6d. ; twelve new of Peanofi’*, Lmome’i, 
kc„ 10s.; six scented, 2s. 6d. 

FERNS, twelve choice Maiden-hair and others, 6s.; larger 
plants, 10s. 

SALVIAS, six best, distinct, 2s. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, tw elve best, Japanese Incurve.I ;m<! 
Pompones, 2s. 6d. 

TREE CARNATIONS, six best, including A. alegatu-re, 5*. 
BEGONIAS, one of the finest collections in England ik- 
catalogue). 

PANSIES, twelve grandest, show and fancy. 3*. Gd; cui- 
*- tings, Is. 6d. 

BEDDING PANSIES AND VIOLAS.-Twelve different 
colours, named, 2s.; cuttings. Is. 

ALPINE AURICULA.- Twelve good plants, 5«. 

POLYANTHUS—Twelve grand Giant, fancy, laced, Ac., 2 a «L 
BEDDTNG PLANTS.—Asters, Lobelia (blue ami white). 
Everlastings, Cineraria maritima, Golden Feather. Phlox, 
Dianthus Heddewigii and Diodematus, Mimulus, Is. dozen. 
SEEDS for present sowing, see catalogue, with instructions. 
ROSES, ROSES.—Buds for budding, all best sorts. Hybrid] 
Perpetual, Is. 2d. dozen; Teas aud new Roses of 1882-1383. 
2s. dozen. List. _ 

"DEACHEY’S SWEET VIOLETS. - Few 

■U thousands nice young plants, suitable for making bed* to 
flower in autumn. New York, moat useful double, blue, 
2s. 6d. dozen; De Panne, finest, lavender; Belle de Cbatcnaj. 
double white; M. de Savori, Double Red Russian, Argent*- 
flora, all 3s. 6d dozen; Victoria Regina, finest single purple, 
2s. 6d_ dozen.—R. W. BEACHEY, Kingskerawell, Devonshire. 

■DEACHEY’S GREEN HO USE PLANTS.— 

■U Splendid Fuchsias, 2s. 6d. dozen; Bouvardins, six, 2*. 6d: 
Salvias, six, 2s. Send for catalogue, all best-R. W 
BEACHEY, lUngskerswen. Devonshire.___ 

•DEACHEY’S PANSIES.—Finest show and 

D fancy, named, 3s. 6d. dozen ; twelve bedding Pansies and 
Violas, six sorts 2s. Catalogue.—R. W. BEACHEY, Kings 
kerswe 11, Devonshi re.____ 

PRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.—New 
A Golden Queen, New Mammoth White Tripoli, Giant Red 
Italian Tripoli, Giant White Italian Tripoli, Cran*ton'J 
Excelsior and Trebons, each per packet, 6d. k Is.: the sn 
varieties, per collection, 2s. 6d. k 5b.—STUART 4 MELN, 
Kelso, Scotland. 

rPHE LYON LEEK.—We are now prepared ui 

-I- send out strong plants of this, the finest show variety in 
existence, raised from sinscially selected seed of oin 
saving. Price Is. per score, 4s. per 1O0, post free.—STl AKi 
k MEIN, Kelso, JJcotland. _ _' 

TVffEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—This is unquwj 

•Du. tionably the earliest spring Cabbage in cultivation, aw 
of the highest value to market gardeners. Is. per oz . w# 
free. Special price per lb. on application.—STU ART 1 
MEIN, Keiso. Scotlaml. _ _ _ . 

TV/TEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts ari 

DEL formed very early, and ultimately attain to a great sizi 
and weight, keeping till late in the season without running v 
seed. Is. per oz., post free.—STUAHT k MEIN, Kelso, feed 
land.____. 

TUTEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts of thi 

"J. variety have been exhibited at autumn shows, as n)oq 
as 28 lbs. weight each, perfectly Bolid, crisp, and white, so] 
first week of July to middle of August, plant out first tote 
early in September. Is. per oz., post free.—STU AKI 

MElN, Kelsey Scotland. __ __ . 

■RffEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—Correspondent 
"J- inform us that thej.can cut fine heart* of this splt-nfa 
Cabbage quite a month before any other variety is at ad s 
Is. per oz., post free. Special price per lb. on application-- 
STUART & MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 

PAST LOTHIAN STOCKS.—These are in 

■Ll valuable for ‘spring flowering, in the open air or co( 
greenhouse, being nardy, deliciously scented, and giving 
succession of short compact spikes throughout the suuiiot 
S ow in June and July in open air, and transplant in bepttS 
ber. Is., 2a. 6d., and 5s. per packet, post free.—STl AKi 
MEIN, Kelso. Scotl and. __ 

pARNATION SEED, extra choice, saved frol 

v/ the best double flowers. These are of immense vain 
where large quantities of cut flowers are required. Tot 
profuse flowering, rich colours, delicious perfume, anu lot 
lasting power, render them quite indispensable. So* fro 
May to Angust in rich soil, and transplant in October, ll 
2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. per packet, free.—STUART k MEL 
Kelso. Scotland. _ _ _ , 

TREE, or PERPETUAL CARNATION.-) 

L every garden where winter flowers are in request» ft 
of these should be grown for their exceeding beauty una it 
grance. Treat as above, but transplant into pots and rvnw 
to greenhouse in October. Easily grown. Is., 2s. 6d.. 5s . #1 
10s. per packet, free.-STUART k MEIN, Kelso, Scotland 

A MATEUR’S GUIDE AND SELECT CATi 

xL LOGUE OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEE 
FOR 1884; gratis and post free on application : full and rend 
instructions and hints on exhibiting.- STUART & Mid 
Kelso, Scotland._ 

F LORISTS’ FLOWERS, Catalogue of the be 

varieties in cultivation, either for ahow purposes 
decoration, gratis and post free. 

STUART & MEIN, 

KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


Qfi nnO CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all t 

OU^Uvv finest double and single varieties (some 
the flowers of which become 10 Inches across, and are 
every shade, from pare white to the darkest purple) for eld 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong• 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH k C 
Nurserymen and Seea^Merchants. Worcester. _ 

TTELWAY’S PYRKTHRUMS, double a, 

XL single. Now is the time to plant. Catalogues gri 
and post free of KELWAY li BON, Langport. 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Is. 

E 


HARKNBSS’S 

GARDEN PLANT8. 


Is. 

SSL 


8PE0IAL OHEAP OFFER. 


Viol* Motto Queen, free . 

Pans^Bloe King, best blue 

Pansy, show, very large and 

good 

Pansy Magpie 

Potentilla in variety 

Golden Thyme (lemon 
scented), fine edging plant 

Phlox Druxnmondu,Tn great 
variety of colour, 24 distinct 

Zinnias, double, 12 oolours, 
mix ed 

Marigold (African), from 
splendid exhibition flowers 

Sweet Scabious (German 
double) Bplendid free-flower¬ 
ing plant, fine for cutting 
or garden decoration 

Perifla Nankinenaia, splendid 
ornamental plant, leaves 
dark reddish mulberry 

Tricolour Marguerites (single 
Chrysanthemums), very fine 
for borders and excellent 
for cuttings 

Linum perenne, very el eg 
plant, with bright o 
flowers. 

Blue Marguerite (Flower of 
Heaven), fine. 

Musk, Harrison!, everybody’s 
plant. 


fgefcshi, Sxmi mixed varie -1 
ties , 

CbjsMtheoiims, large I 

fevering hardy varietie s In 

p»t variety _, 

Antankinoma, superb striped 
mMet, grand 

(MmmC finest bedding 

Doable Slimulus, in fine 
nriety o( colour, splendid 
Iftnoh a, every imaginable 
flade of eoloar; a grand 
stock 

3alTia, scarlet, very effective 

in border . _ 

Lobelia, Queen of Whites, 
best white 

Paris Daisies, splendid 
booqnet flown, and showy 
on bordfn, *c. 

pentstemom. splendid plant 
for herbaceous borders, 

nud variety 

PSJ«, in gooa variety 
Balsam, Camellia-flowered, 
foe marbled and self flowers 
Stogie Dahlia, splendid va¬ 
riety, ft to plant out 
Jtaylores, white, yellow, and 
notted. very Sae 
Vicia Intea, bright yellow 
Tala Primrose Queen, 
eoloar 

Boia Bine Perfection 

linen,4*.; lidoMn.7s.6d.; 18dozen, 12Z.64L 

PURCHASERS* SELECTION ! CARRIAGE PAID I 


GOOD THINGS! 


ZCHRYSANTHEMTTMS, in I 
At J4 best kinds, for general 
poposcs, including the new 
ana beautiful Japanese 
"Lady Sdborne," acknow- 
Mged by all the greatest 
aoqaiatioa for many years, 
h Jl; 13, la, 

13 named Scotch PANSIES, 
best show, to include 
"Dean Ramsay," the finest 
crinaco self, 4 3d.; 24, 
h ti ; 50, 7a; all good 
fknts, diatmctly named. 

B SINGLE PYRE- 
THRUM8, French Urge- 
flowering. all colours, most 
fmfeiooable fiowen, a.; 24, 
k (d. 

B double NASTURTIUMS 
(Hermine gnsahoff), invalu¬ 
able for masaing. superior 
to Geranium*, very double, 

SSKAKIUMB, double, a 
pud collection. Including 
me best in each colour. 12 
double, 3s. 3d.; 24, 6e. 
AQ named separately. 

B FUCHSIAS, double and 
deris, soeh as Miss Lizzie 
Tidier, Soowcloud (Urgeet 
doaH* white), American 
tuner (striped), Elegance, 
U,to.6d.;3M*.&h 


6 NICOTIAN A afflnis Vic¬ 
toria, the large trumpet- 
flowered var., Tuberose 
perfume, very fine for con¬ 
servatory or sitting-room, 
Is. 64; 12, 2s. 3d 

12 COLEUS, most beantiful 
marbled and fringed vara., 
to include James Barn- 
ghaw, Cannell’s lovely 
Duchess of Took, fee., 2s. 

6, la 3d. 

CYCLAMEN persicum, all 
colours, strong flowering 
plants, 6, 2s. 3d.; 12, 4s. 

12 SCOTCH FANCY PAN- 
SIES, finest edged and 
blotched varieties, 3s. “ 

8s. 6<L 

GESNERA zebrina, splendid 
plant for conservatory, foli¬ 
age beautifully marbled, 
pair strong plant*, Is. 3d. 

6 splendid tuberous-rooted 
BEGONIAS, very fine 

S lants for early bloom, 
i. 64 

6 greenhouse SALVIAS, 
most beautiful varieties, in¬ 
cluding the scented variety 
rutilans, Is. <kL 


U cartage paid for cash with order. P.0.0, payable at 


HARKNESS & SONS, 

Orange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


iuntr-fkicring (Shrysapthenjums. 

EVERYBODY’S FLOWER. 

WiU grew ud bloom and stand the winter in the open 
mrdai. We have 20 distinct varieties in the following 
colons: white crimson, cream, purple, yellow, red, blush, 
eap, mwoon, etc., and will send 12 plants, including 
mbh C. Desgnnge (the summer flowering Japanese 
wtotg), for 3s.: 24. 8e. 6d.; poet free. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

grange nursery, bedale 


PANSIES.—Seedling Show and Fancy, French 

blotched and German striped Pansies for bedding or 
^ (.jest coming into bloom, will be a blaze of colour all 
- - 3s. 6d.; 100, 6s., free by parcels post.— HARK- 

"8, Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkahii 


CORNFLOWERS (the German National 

v Fkrwer).—Ten distinct colours (sky-blue, white, rose. 
PWflto, blushed, striped, Ac.), most beautiful in bouquets and 
**7 «ae far borders. 34, la. 3d.; 80, 2s.; 100, 3s. 6d.; poet free. 
-HARKXE83 fc SONS, Grange Nu rseries, Bedale. 


ASTERS! ASTERS !! In grand variety. 

r“ Truffaut’s Peony Perfection, Dwarf Chrysanthemum, 
WMfcingt o n (new). Victoria Improved, and Harknees’ * " 
^silkd, in splendid colours. Same strains as supplie_ 

®*“J yean p*st, which have been so highly satisfactory; 60, 
riraeg transplanted plants. Is. 94; 100, 3s.; carriage paid.— 
HARKNESSlnd SON S. Grange Nurseries, Bedale. _ 

1)000 000 PYKETHRUM GbTDEN 

hf phots, 7 wiU 


FEATHER, the most useful of all edg- 
and be effective anywhere, 100 fine 
.- ** HARK' 


punts, will grow and be effective anywhere, m 
fejA la 64.: 800, 8a. «d.; 1,000,8e.j carriage paid.-R 
MBS k SONS, Grange Nurseries, Bedale, Yorkshire. 


TUHLLAS1 DA 

Finest named, aim 
fin for mdfifaifioti < 

Bus have beta a 

BS®' 


!! DAHLIAS ! 

kocy, single, and pompone varie- 
1 dec orati on. Our collections of 
\ 280 FIR8T PRIZES during the 
three Firsts Internationals. 
Carriage paid.—HARK- 


Digitizes by 


“Loadstone” solicits 


Flowers that Everybody m n grow Mid will 
roooeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

THE LADY FLO RIST. 

CUT FLOWERS. 

TOADSTONE” wishes to “book” some 
orders for a weekly and regular supply. 
Large boxes filled with flowers according to 
season (the liberality of which must of course be 
governed by time of year). 

Post free 3s. 6d. and 6s. 3d. 

OUT ROSES le. Od. per dozen, post fires, 

HOTHOUSE CRAPES. 

Per lb. 2/6 Per Paroels Post. 2/6 per lb. 

“ Loadstone ” having 378ft. of Vineries will 
be glad to receive orders for packages of 
GRAPES, in small or large quantities, at 2s. fid. 
per pound. Not less than 31b. sent carriage 
paid. A weekly supply can be arranged for. 
Fruit now ready for cutting to Christinas and 
later. 

During the season 
orders for 

Mushrooms, now ready, 

per lb. 88. 

Nectarines, 

Peaches, 

Gooseberries, now ready 
per quart. 

Currants, 

Strawberries, now ready 

Is. per lb. 

And every Garden produce, which can be readily 
transmitted to any address, and will be care¬ 
fully packed to arrive fresh and sound by Parcels 
Post. 

Orders of 10s. fid. and upwards sent carriage 
paid. __ 

LARGE PLANTS IN FULL 
BLOOM. 

FOR WINDOW, CONSERVATORY, OR 
TABLE DECORATION, 

In 6-inch Pots, i 

Choice fancy-named PELARGONIUMS, each, 2s. 6d. 
do zens, 25s. 

ZONAL GERANIUMS, white, pink,scarlet, each, 2s.; dozens, 

HELIOTROPE, large plants, fit for specimens, in full bloom, 
3s. 6d. each. . , . „. 

FUCHSIAS, all "named" favourites, each, la 9d. 

15s. 64 

Assorted dozens, one guinea. 

On orders for Single Plants 94 extra must be added for 
package. Dozens packed and put free on rail. 


SPHOIAL I 

HARKNESS’ FANCY PANSY SEED 

Yields Splendid results; nobte flowers of rich, decided 
colours, edged and blotched in the most pleasing manner 
(from seed sown last autumn we have hundreds of large, 
beautiful, and well-formed flowers, many equalling the finest 


CARNATION AND PICOTEE 

Seed, yielding 80 per cent, double flowers, rose, crimson, 
pure white, purple and flaked No one need be with- 
„„„ carnations, and there is nothing finer for bordere or 
more useful for cutting. Per packet, la, Is. 64. 2a 64, and 
Sa—HARKNESS * SONS, Grange Nursery, Bedale. 

PAN8IES FOR EXHIBITION. 


fancy, la 6d. poet free - 
Nunery, Bedale. 

RHODANTHE MANGLESI. 

The best everlasting flower grown, 12 plants, la; 24, la 64 
_J, 28. 94, free. 

HARKNESS A SONS, Grange Nursery, Bedale. 


Is. 6d. each, 3 for 3a 
post-free. 

Green Peas, 
Apples, 

Pears, 

Plums, 

Tomatoes, 


tt: 


QPOTTED MIMULUS.—Can offer some fine 

D p lan t.*, suitable for pots or planting out in border, where 
in small beds or masses they make a grand display of bloom; 
6 for Is. 9d., free. Harrison’s Giant Musk, fine roots, same 
price.___ 


Q INGLE DAHLIAS.—Fine plants for planting 
D out, from Mauve Queen, Rose Queen, Painted lady. 
Harlequin, Phoebus, Union Jack, flto.,12 fo r la 24; 94, 2a, 
50 3^64 -I 100, 6s7 carriage paitL-^ARKNESS s SONS, 
Bedale, Yorka 


CHEAP & GOOD BEDDING PLANTS^ 

80 Pentstemons, no two alike.3 6 

60 Tricolour Marguerites .3 0 

80 Antirrhinum, all striped.3 8 

50 Calceolarias, beet dwarf.g 5 

50 German Double Scabious.3 8 

50 Phlox Drummondii, 24 var..J ' 

60 Spotted Mimulus .3 8 

50 Lobelia Queen of Whites.3 6 

60 Bedding Pansies .. . 

50 Viola Mauve Queen .. .. • • ■ f •* 3 6 

60 Viola Primrose Queen; or 80 plante selected from 
above, not lees than 10 of a kind 3a 64; 100 6 • 

HARKNESS A SONS, 

BEDALE, YORKSHIRE. 


TNDIAN PINKS, splendid double German 
-L strain, brilliant bloomers, 9 sturdy plants. Is. 64, free. 
Invaluable for cut bloom.___ 


n REVILLEA ROBUSTA.—Can offer some 

U beautiful plants, just fit for table decoration, fem-like 
graceful foliage, each 2s. 94, free; or small seedlings to grow 
on, 3 for 2s. Coleu s , in variety, each la 3d. Larg e plant*. 


A CACIAS, fern-like foliage, extremely pretty 

li and effective, for window, table, or conservatory, growing 
rapidly and forming handsome specimens, 6 feet high, 3 seed- 
ling plan ts, 2s., free. Sure to please; easy and hardy to grow. 


£Sr?3S 

tvHjSlE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS; 

U very best named varieties, 8s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6s., 9s 
and 12s. dozen. See catalogue. ... 

on nnn PALMS.— Palms are now sold in 

ZU.UUU thousands by the London florists as small 
plante for vases for decoration. They are certain to m^n- 
taln their popularity, as they last a long time in the impure 
atmosphere of rooms. 12 distinct varieties, inolualng 
a neag Oocos. Coryphas, Euterpes, L&tanias, Phoenix, 

,fcias»sa 

lnm^FERNSr rl® M 0, FERNS ,!! 
J.UjUUv/ Twelve fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 
including Maiden hairs, Pteris, Btebnums, Oyriomiumt 
Sto“ good plante in pots or by post, 4s.; larger, in 4in. and 
Bin. pots, 9s. and 12s. dozen. 

■KTOTHING caJbSlethBr for^utton -holes than 

TfTnhnTUBEROUS BEGONIAS.-My 
1U.UUU strain is now well known and unsurpassed 
by any in England. Sound one year tubere in mixed coloure. 
such as red, scarlet, magenta, rose, salmon, white, bronre. 
yellow &c., 4s. dozen, »s. per 100; twelve, in rix^ named 
colours 6s. ■ extra large tubers of selected, scarlets Mid whites 

L n iS ££ 5SS 

to produce many startling newTarietiwi, asseed 
hybridized and saved from the Anest aorts in cultivation. 
These lovely plante require no artificial heat, ana are 
admirable either for greenhouse, bedding, or w *n‘J° w »- . 
HOLEUS.—The choicest vaneties selected from 

VJ those sent out for years past true to name, 3s. per dozen, 

^So¥6Ns!^An immense stock of the most 

VJ popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts. True to name. 

^¥y-LEAF CtE^ANIUM^. —These plants^ are 

newer, 6s. and 9s. See catalogne^^ 

5,000 ,„!/ u - Twe i ve ^ 

fcc., 5s.; twelve 


T EMON-SCENTED VERBENA. —An old- 

•Ll fashioned favourite greenhouse plant, without which no 
bouquet can be called complete; strong plants, per pair, 
28.64 __ . 


PENTSTEMONS freely produce their bril- 
I liant spike blooms until late autumn, most charming 
cut flowers, assorted colours, 12 for 7s. 64, free, or 6 for 4s. t 
best named sorts._ 


QINGLE and DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS, 

D or coloured Marguerites. To admirers of single flowers 
these are perfection, wonderfully varied in colour, blooms 
resembling Asters, foliage graceful, fern-like, genuinely 
perennial, 12 assorted strong plante for 7s. 6d., free, or 6 for 
4s., all named sorts._ ~ __ 


rjiHE NEW WHITE CLOVE PINK, Mrs. 

A 8inkins, flowers creamy white, of immense size, most 
profuse bloomer, highly scented, always admired, and 
especially useful for cutting. Strong roots, each 2s.; per 
pair, 3s. 64 ___ 


,o gie 


J. X.OADSTOWXI 

(The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD, ESSEX, 


. _ _ named 

Fancy and bouquet varieties, 4s. The 

scariet, 9d.; Constance, White, 9d., weU rooted, by post or in 

SaLv!^! 0 SALVIAS !!—Six best varieties, 

10 including the new white variety Mons. Issanohou, 

pHRYSANTHfeMUMS.—All the 

.ttsr afs&ssa* 

NOTIOB TO THE TRADE. 

W. M. CROWE 

Is prepared to Supply the Trade on liberal terms for cash. 
List of Palms, Ferns , Begonias , &o. t 
on application. 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPTON, 


PARE HARDY CACTUS.—Most distinct 

XI hardy flower in cultivation, large golden yellow flowers, 
hardy, but fine for window or gr eenho use. Is. 34) two lor is. 

Srei for 3s. $4, free -J. COROTLL, Byflwt, Surrey. 

' 

PENN STATE 
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[Jcne 28, 1884. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

For the Greenhouse or Conservatory. 


A Catalogue of many hundreds of tho finest Tuberous and 
other Begonias, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Abutiions, Lantanas, Salvias, Coleus, 
free for two stamos. The finest varieties raised by English 
and Continental florists are annually added. 

BEGONIAS, Tuberous. Our house of these last summer was 
the admiration of hundreds of visitors. The large flowers, 
brilliant and varied ooloura, and great number of large, 
well-grown plants all in bloom, produced an effect equalled 
by few, if any, collections in the kingdom. Twelve varieties 
to > ame, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s. Our prices for the various 
sorts are v«y low. Begonias, evergreen kiuds, 4s. per 
dozen to nans.-WM.0LIBBAN4S0N, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 

PELARGONIUMS (show, fancy, or French), splendidly 
■own; clean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6s., 
,, 12S. per dezen. 

_ JHSIAS (double and single).—As we buy the best varieties 
from all raisers every year, we must have the best sorts 
procurable. Purchasers cannot buy better kinds. Many 
Inferior sorts have been discarded. Twelve vara., 3s.: 
35 vara., fis. 6<L ; 60 vara., 10s.; 100 vara., 17s. 6d.; 100 in 20 
v ara., l 2a 

ABUTILONS, LANTANAS, SALVIAS.-Beautiful Abuti¬ 
ions, 3«. per doz • Bhowy Lantanas, 2s. 6<L per doe.; Salvias, 
2s. 6d. per doz.: Tropasolums, 2s. 6d. per dozen, double and 
single.—WM. C LIB KAN k SON, Altrincham. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (laree flowered), POMPONES, 
JAPANESE GARDEN VARIETIES, kfi.— Our collection 
was carefully gone thrsugh last year, and Inferior varieties 
discarded. Any sorts now offered may be ordered safely, 
nil being good. The Japanese varieties have been greatly 
Improved of late. Well-rooted plants in pots. Large- 
flowered Pompone or Anemone varieties (our selection), 
12 for 2s. 0d.; 26 sorts, 4s. fid.; CO vara., 8s.; 100 vara., 18s. 
Garden Pompones, beautiful for siunmer bloom, 3s. 6d. per 
dozen; Japanese, 4s. per doz.—WM. C LIB RAN k SON, 
Altrincham. 

GERANIUMS for POT CULTURE.—What plant can an 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shades, so freely, 
bo continuously, be grown bo easily, and be so free from 
insect pests ns Geraniums? A house here nearly all the 
year through is a blaze of colour, with huge trusses of 
splendid large flowers. We have one of the finest collec¬ 
tions, with tne best old and new kinds, and can Bupply 12 
Forts single Geraniums to name for 4a. or 6s.: 25 for 7 b. 6d. 
or 11a ; 50 for 12s. fid. or 20s. Double and Ivy-leaf Gera¬ 
niums In all the most beautiful kinds same prices. We 
offer a nice collection of Geraniums of all classes: Double. 
Ivy-leaf, single, tricolour, bicolour, and silver variegated 
sorts; 50 plants for 21a 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham, 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS 

In about 2,000 of the finest species and varieties of the beet 
kinds for garden deooration. All lovely, some fragrant; may 
be grown without a greenhouse; will bloom this year: all 
named sorts of proved merit. Catalogue with all particulars 
for two stamps. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.-Many thousands well- 
rooted plants, last autumn layers, of the beautiful 8how, 
Self, and Clove varieties, all named. Lovely fragrant 
flowers of rich and distinct colours, Selfs, Flakes, Bizarres, 
some broadly edged, others slightly pencilled, all lovely, 
fragrant, and useful In bouquets or gardens. Show varie¬ 
ties, 12a per dozen pairs; 7s. per dozen plants; Self and 
Clove varieties, 9s. per dozen pairs ; 5s. per dozen plants. 
HOLLYHOCK 8EEDLING8 from one of the best strains 
psocurable, healthy, good plants, distinct and varied 
colours, showing noble spikes of lovely double flowers, 
amongst Bhrnbs or as a background for a border, 4s. doz.; 
25 for 7a—WM. CLIBRAN k SON. Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. 

PYRETHRUMS, POTENTILLAS, DELPHINIUMS.-A 


_ ___ ___only n_ 

to know them more to grow them In quantity. The finest 
sorts Pyrethrums, 5 b. dezen ; Potentillas, 5s. dozen; Delphi¬ 
niums, 7s. 6d. dozen: 12 of each, 15s. 

PHLOXES, PENTSTEMONS, PANSIES-The gay and 


__flowers, white, 

pink, crimson, scarlet, purple, 3s. fid. dozen. The charming 
Pansy, lovely in all Its varieties, show sorts, 3s. dozen; fancy 
varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; or 48 plants and clumps, 12 of each 
for 13s. 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS.-The finest 
kinds for the border or the rock garden. We offer (as may 
be seen from the catalogue) about 750 of th finest sorts, 
our aim being to discard the weedy and grow the fine 
varieties. We can offer suitable sorts for hot, cold, dry, 
damp, sunny, or shady positions. Various varieties, bloom¬ 
ing almost every month in the year, interesting and in¬ 
structive to the student from the diversity of form, &c., and 


collections and other plants see Catalogue, free for two 
stamps. 


WILLIAM CUBRAN 8c SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, 

ALTRIFCHAM. 


CJTOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

u STOVE AND GREENHOUSE FERNS.-Five large 
houses and various frames in our nursery contain a fine col¬ 
lection of the most useful and showy plants in cultivation of 
these classes. Catalogues free for two stamps. 12 fine green¬ 
house plants, 6s. and 9s.; 12 fine greenhouse ferns, 6s. and 9s ; 
12 fine stove plants, 6s , 9s., 12s.; 12 fine stove ferns, 6s., 9a 
These are exceptionally good value, equal to what are gene¬ 
rally bought at double the prices.—WM. CLIBRAN k SON, 
Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham._ 


TIAHLIAS, SHOW ; Dahlias, Fancy ; Dahlias, 

^ Bouquet; Dahlias, Bedding; Dahlias, Single.—The 
finest varieties of all raisers, plants all to name, thousands of 
roots and plants in Btock, prices low. What lovely exhibition 
or garden flowera these ore, aud how useful the bouquet and 
(tingle kinds for outting. Ho easily grown ; lndUpeniable for 




wiaiaias 


TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

Wo are pleased to announce that our stock of these is uow 
ready. The plants are clean, hoalthy, vigorous, and estab 
lished in good-sized pots. The quality is all that can be 
desirod, and the prices are very low. None but the very best 
kinds are kept in stock. 

SIX SUPERB and distinct aamed kinds, including M. 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon, ko. All the very best for 7s. 6d. 

TWELVE VARIETIES for 14s. 

Most carefully packed in hamper, for which no charge is 
made, and put on raiL 

List to select from on application. 


CLEMATIS IN POTS. 

Good staked plants, vigorous, healthy, aud in capital 
condition. 

Clematis are the noblest of all hardy climbers. 

3 Superb named kinds, for outside .. 3s. 9d. 

3 ,, ,, „ greenhouse .. 3a. 9d- 

Clematis Jackmanni, at la 3d. each. 

NEW CLEMATIS JAG'KMANNI 8UPKRBA, a grand 
sort, flowers of great substance, each 2s. We can send the 
variety per Parcel Post for 2s. 3d. Good plants. 

At above prices plants are oarefully packed in hamjxjra. 
We can Benu two very finest Clematis, suitable for conserva¬ 
tory, free per Parcel Post, for 3s. 

List to select from on application. 


CAMELLIAS. 

Several hundreds of fine clean, healthy plants are offered at 
exceptionally low prices. Amateurs are informed that this is 
the very best time to purchase plants. They cannot fail to do 
well. Are now Betting flower buds. 

3 good stout plants in choioe named kinds, including 

Alba Plena, the fine double white, for .. 8s. fid. 

6 ditto, ditto, six kinds for.16s. 6d. 

Camellias, like Tea Roses and Clematis, are in large pots, 
and are carefully packed in hampers at above prices. All are 
exceptionally low in price. 

Early orders are respectfully solicited. 


NEW COLEUS OF 1884. 

A limited stock of the new kinds sent out by Mr. King and 
Mr. Ball at prices varying from 2 b. to 5s. each. 

Six choice new kinds for 5s. 

Wo shall be glad to select 12 varieties from our general 
collection of the finest varieties in the world for 3s. 

All Froo per Parools Post. 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

Froo per Parools Post. 


6 Abutiions, named, 2s. 6d 
1 basket Abutilon, 6d. 

3 Begonias, evergreen, per- 

S etual flowering, fine, Is. 3d 
apnnese Chrysanthe¬ 

mums, Is. fid. 

6 Incurved Chrysanthemums, 
Is. 6d. 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe- 

muma Is. fid. 

6 Anemone flowered Chry¬ 
santhemums, Is. 6d. 

6 Reflexed Chrysanthemums, 
Is. 6d. 

Our Chrysanthemums are all 
established plants, not 
merely rooted cuttings. 

3 new single Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, very rare, named, 
2 b. 6d. 

6 named Heliotropes, Is. fid. 
3 new double Mimulus, very 
fine, 1 b. 6d. 

6 mixed Mimulus, Is. 

6 double Petunias, 3s. 

6 single Petunias, from fine 
strain, Is. 6d. 

1 basket Fuchsia, 4<L 
1 Isolepis gracilis, 4d. 

1 Hoya bella, 9<L 
1 Ficus repens, clings to 
brickwork, climber, 6d. 

1 blue Passion-flower, 4d. 

3 Ornamental Begonias, very 
fine foliage, Is. fid. 

1 Kalosanthes coccinea, 6d. 

1 Cyperus (for tables), Is. 

2 Nicotiona aftinis, Is. 

1 Panicum variegata for 
basketa 4d. 

6 New Fuchsias of 1883,3s. 9d. 
6 ,. 1882,2s. 

12 Fuchsias, choice single and 
double, the best, 2a fid. 


1 Pedlar’s Basket, 4<L 

1 Geranium, Freak of Nature, 
6d. 

6 named Acacias, choice, and 
very sweetly scented, 2s. 6d 

6 Zonal Geraniums. Is. 9d. 

12 .. .. 3s. 

6 double Geraniums, 1 r. 9d. 

12 „ „ 3s. 

1 Niphofcos, new white Gera¬ 
nium, fine, 9d. 

6 scented Geraniums, foliage 
for bouquots, 2s. 6d. 

12 do. do. 4s. 

6 Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 2s. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. 6d. 

6 Greenhouse Mosses, 2s. fid. 

2 large Maiden-hair Ferns, 
for 8-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 

6 Marguerites, six kinds, 2s. 

1 new Tropreolum, fine “Sen¬ 
sation," each Is. 6d. 

1 double Tropteolum, 6d. 

1 Tropseolum Meteor, bril¬ 
liant scarlet, 6d. 

1 Grevillea robusta, 4d. 

1 Nertera depressa, fid. 

1 Rare-scented Coleus, 9d. 

2 Double White Petunia, 6d. 

1 Artillery Plant, fid. 

12 Primula sinensis, Is. 9d. 

12 herbaceoaa Calceolaria, 
Is. fid 

12 Cineraria, Is. fid. 

6 new pure white, 

Is. 6d. 

6 Primula sinensis alba. Is. 

1 Tradeacantia variegata, 4d 

1 Kalosanthes jasmines, 
Bouvardia-like flower, 4d. 

6 Variegated Fuchsias, choioe 
named, extra, 1 b. 9d. 

12 finest Coleus, 3s. 

12 ordinary Ooleus, 2 b. 


The aboi'f jylants are all veil rooted , and art sent moxt carefully 
packed in damp mo*t. Guaranteed to a rrive i n perfect safety. 

Special List post free to all applicants. | I 



REDUCED PRICES TO CLEARj 

Single Dahlias, Climbers, Greenhouse, 
Bedding, and Window Plants 

All large plantet carriage free for r-ash milk order, paekitl 
luaranteed. Testimonials and repeat orders daily rrcttmL “ 
tot satisfactory money refunded. No order under Is. wi. 

JINGLE DAHLIAS, all tho beat varieties, sued 

J 03 White Queen, Mauve Queen, White Star, Midji 
Paragon, Orangeman, Negress, Painted Lady, PanUloo 
Union Jack, Harlequin, and about 100 others. 12 variety 
is.; 24, 5s. 6<t; 36, 8a.; separately named. Without nans 
12, 2a 6d.; 24. 4s. fid.; 36, fis. fid. ; 100, 17s. fid. Carter s. C J 
lell's, or Ware's Seedlings, 2s. doz., 14s. per 100. VeryUril 
plants. _._ 


FLOWERS FOR CUTTING.—Three each 

T Single Dahiiai, Pyrethrum, Cornflower, White Riek-jfl 
mignonette, Sunflower, White Godctia, and Pentstem >aj 
j nly 2s., free.__ 

flORNFLOWER (the German Nation!- 

U Flower). Emperor William, beautiful sky blue, always il 
doom, grand for cutting, Is. 6d. 25, 5s. 100. 


DOCKET WHITE, sweet-scented, anothi 
Th grand flower for outting, 25, la 6d. j 100, 5a_ 

IWfATHIOLA BICORN IS (night-scents 

LVJ. stock), beautiful little flower, lilac, delicioui seen 


stock), 
Price as above. 


(UTALVA MOSCHATA ALBA, 

LYJ. Mallow, single white flower, good for cutting, 
ip to Christmas, p erenn ial, 3 for 2s. 


MijI 

cutting, flowerm 


DEAUTIFUL CLIMBERS. — Cyclanthej 

■D pedata, Tropseolum Lobbiauum, Brilliant, Firefly. Q'-iM 
Victoria and Caroline Schmidt, Maurandya Barclay^ 
Lophospenmun scandens, Passiflora ccerulca, Thunbeq 
.data, Balloon Vine, Clitorias, and others. See list. A 

four 1 b. 6d., any 12 3s. 6d. __ _ 

\7ERBENAS.—Italian striped, very beautifi 
V 2a. per dozen ; white, blue, and scarlet. Is. 6d. doJ 
g ood plant s.___ 

DMPEROR PETUNIAS, “ Carter’s."-™ 

-Ll finest yet seen. Danish Flag, White Pearl, DocluiSB 
Connaught, Purple Prince, Maltose Lace, 4tc. 6 vanutws, 

12 in 6 va rieties, 3s. fid.___ 

H REENHOUSE PLANTS, 12 for 3s. 6d., 

VT eluding Daubentonias, Cytisus, Genistas, Kennedya-sl 
Other varietiea 12 for I s., 2a, or 2s. ti d. Bure tojrtease. 
DENTSTEMONS, beautiful varieties, gn 
T for cutting, 2s. per doz.__ _ 

DYRETHRUM, single, and French Hybrwl 

T These are most beautiful, and for cutting caua?™ 
surpassed. Flowera like large Marguerites, all coMT" 

2s. per do z. _______- 

A STERS, Betteridge’s Prize Exhibit 
varieties—24, in 12 sorts. 2s.: 48, ^ 24 sorts^ 6d i 
named, including Snowflake, Bridegroom, Queen > icton^m 
mixed. 25. Is.; 100. 3s. fid. ; Victoria, mixed, TruM* 
Pffiony-flowered, mixed. ... — . -J 

Dwarf Chrysanthemum, mixed, and pure white. 25 oi snj 

or all, la ; 100 for 3s. 6d. _- 

(STOCKS, Dwarf German, 25 for Is.; 100to 
O 3s. fid. La rge flowe ring, 25 for la ; 100 for 3a —__ 
TAGETES, "GOLDEN RING (Carters) 

■I Golden Orange betiding plant, substitute for Cal«< 
larias, 25, Is. 6d.; 100, 5s. Tagetca signata pumila, A a 
100, 3s. 6d. 


1 uu, J8 . tKi._____ 

mCOTIANA AFFINIS, Cannells Victors 

(handsome bouvardia-like flowers, deliciously aceuU 
Acacias (beautiful fern-like foliage), blue Marguerites, Ir 
cantias (three vari etiea); auy 4 for 1b . 6d._ _ 

SUNFLOWERS, Mammoth, Leviathan, aw 

O Dwarf, la. dozen; Oscar Wilde aud Lord Dundreary, 2a. 

pfOLLYHOCKS, “Chaters,” good plants, I 

TL for 2s. fid.; 4a fid, dozen. ____— 

DEDDING PLANTS. —Geraniums, Verbena* 
D Cineraria maritima. Lo bdls, U. p er doz en._- 

DEDDING PLANTS. — One dozen cac 

•U Geraniums, Verbenas, C. maritima. Lobelia, Beet, Asia 
Meteor and Oajic Marigolds ; 4 each single Dahlia*, *ni 
Maize, aud Ricinus, only 5s., worth double ; half qaa^* 1 

3s.; double, 9 s. 6d .___ 

PERENNIAL ASTERS, flowering till la 

T autumn, like Margue rites, all colou rs, mixed , do^ 
pAPAVERS, Alpinum, pure white, Danebro 

-L scarlet, white cross. Bracteatum, rich crimson, all 
beautiful, 12. Is. 6<1.: 24, 2s. 6d.___ 

PHLOX DRUMMONDH GRANDIFLOK. 

-L 25 for Is. 6<L ; 100 for 5a _- 


African (orange ana lemon), Meteor yem> 

Cape (pure white), 25 for Is. ; 100 for 3s. 6d. 

J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


Alonsoa, splendid pot plant, four, Is. ^a. ; iuoerou.s 
splendid strain, from blooms 5 inches across, three, ^ ^ 
3s. Gtl. doz. Four uretty climbers, ThunbergiSj W>Ph« 
mum, Adlumia, and Convolvulus maurituuicua for la 
free.—HENRY k Co.. Holmer Nur sery, Amersbam, Bm 

OH non DAHLIAS, finest named dou 

^UjUUv and single varietiea Double, Show, Fai 
and Bouquet., named. 2a fid. i>er doiOsn ; named sub¬ 
varieties, some new. 1883 (Ware’s), 3s. dozen; mixed srot 
2s. 6<l. dozen; Seedlings from above, 2a dozen. AUbo 
plants. Cypripedium lnsisrnc, finest of all , 

Is. eiich; two, Is. 9d. All carnage free.— HENRx « 
Holmor Nursery, Amersbam. Bucks. 


T M. BLAMEY, Penryn, Cornwall, is ag 

W • sending out his noted and unsurpasttod strain or 
mulas, at la 5d. per doz.; 9s. per 100; also FVcIuua 
well-known varieties, 2s. per doz , named. Post free for 
with order ______- 


OPECIAL CHEAP OFFER.— Cinerarias, fi 

^ class strain, very good plants, ls. per dozen : 6a per 
Carriage paid—JOllN NORFOLK, Gardener at Miib'J 
hfanor, Ely, Cafttbs, ’ alTrCn 
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VEGETABLES. 

GOURDS AND THEIR CULTURE. 

Tie first record we have of any of the Gourd 
tribe heiog grown in thU country occurs in 1370, 
when the coarsest form of the Pompion or Pump¬ 
kin was introduced from the Levant. In 
Gerard's “ Herbal ” (1636) it is stated, “ There 
be divers sorts of Gourds, some wild, others 
tame for the garden ; some bearing fruit like 
unto a bottle, others longer and bigger at the 
end, keeping no certain fashion.” This is still 
their character, and the interest which was 
taken in the family so long ago might well be 
renewed now; but at the present it would 
appear as if there was no country in which they 
are so little valued as they are in this. In 
America, France, and, in fact, all over the Con- 
‘ tinent, they are extensively cultivated as articles 
of food and objects of interest. Annually, in 
autumn, there is an ancient and imposing cere 
monv in the Paris vegetable markets, when all 
the largest Pumpkins obtainable compete for 
the honour of being chosen king, and the biggest 
is decorated with a paper crown and carried 
round the markets. Some years ago M. Gaillard 
exhibited before the Central Horticultural 
> ;ty of France an interesting collection of 
graited Gourds, in which fruits of diverse 
cul'-iurs and forms were grown on the same 
plant. At one time scooped-out Gourds were 
i.-ed in the East as jugs and pitchers, and also 
Assets for holding wine. In his natural 
hutory of Barbadoes, the Rev. Mr. Griffith 
states that some of the Pumpkins grown then 
were large enough to contain 22 gallons of 
h'|uor. In English gardens some of the largest 
weighed 200 pounds. Many more interest- 
? facta might be recorded in connection with 
plants ; but probably a few practical notes 
b anng on their culture will be more acceptable 
tj your readers. The varieties of Gouras are 
were numerous, and may be included under 
headings—viz., the Pumpkin (Cucurbita 
. the Squash (C. Melopepo), and the Vege 
tsbl: Marrow (C. succada). The Vegetable 
M irruw was introduced into this country from 
about the year 1700, and is the best 
» u and most extensively grown of the whole 
family. As in the case of many other subjects, 
iginal type has been greatly improved by 
hy r iiseru, and there are now some very choice 
obtainable. The Squash finds more favour 
in America than in this country. A general 
'Xillection of the whole should be grown by all 
who can find accommodation for them. Both 
onumental and useful varieties should be 
included, and those here named and illustrated 
*** types of the most valuable. 

All seedsmen do not keep a full collection of 
Jurds, some only giving prominence to such 
as the Hundredweight, but others offer selected 
varieties, and it is these we would advise begin- 
nen to purchase anH grow. Packets of seed, 
untuning a mixture of many kinds, are 
generally cheap, and some curiosities may result 
from them, hat mixed packets are never so 
satitiactory as small packets of distinct sorts. 

Propagation. 

The plants are raised from seed. This may he 
at anytime from February until May. Some- 
21De f we have sown single seeds in small pots, 
ml in other instances six or eight seeds have 
put into a 6-inch pot. The first plan is 
as the plants can then be potted on and 
jhiftod forward withoqt disturbing the roots. 
Ihc soil most suitable for sowing the Beed in 
smrinta of loam and loaf-mould mixed in equal 
P*rts, with a little sand added. A few leaves 
pat at the bottom of the pots answer as well as 
for drainage at first. All the pots should 
1 * filled up, and then a small hole may be made 
to centre of each with the forefinger, and 
mt i this drop thn good and cover up raodo- 
p.tely firm. The pots should then be placed in a 
or pit wbefe the temperature is about 
^ or dogs., and here the young plants 
JS* ‘Ptedily appear, When they first. come 

fcZlil-Goigk 


up the stems and roots are very tender, and a 
superabundance of wator or a cold draught will 
often cause them to perish, and until the first 
rough leaves have been well formed these in¬ 
jurious conditions <mist be avoided. A gentle 
bottom-heat makes the seeds germinate sooner, 
especially early in the season, but good plants 
may be raised without the aid of this. In the 
seed pot they should be grown as dwarf and 
stubby as possible, and in order that this con¬ 
dition may be secured they should be kept very 
near the glass, and on all favourable opportuni¬ 
ties fresh air should be admitted. Although it 
is generally advisable to raise the seedlings in a 
house or Cucumber pit if they are wanted early 
in the season, yet, during April and May, 
a frame is one of the most suitable places in 
which young plants can be prepared for 
turning out in the open air. As booh as a few- 
rough leaves have been formed, and the small 
pots are filled with roots, the plants should be 
transferred to larger pots. As a rule, 6-inch 
pots are large enough to grow them in until 



Honfleur Melon, 


they are planted out. The pots should be well- 
drained, and decayed manure may take the 
place of the leaf-soil. By the time the plants 
are large enough to be attended to in this way 
the stems will be of some length, and each of 
them should have the support of a stake. They 
are rather brittle, and if allowed to bend over 
may be broken off or severely checked in 
growth. 

POSITION’S. 

Gourds arc sun-loving subjects, and luxuriate 
in warm spots. Cold, damp soils are unsuitable 
for their roots, and Bhade and cold windy 
draughts check the development of leaves and 
fruit ; but there are situations in most 
gardens in which they may be grown to the 
highest state of perfection. Their squatty 
or scandent habits adapt them for adorning 
ugly mounds, or draping bare trellises, 
arbours, verandahs, or any place which it is 
desired to embellish with luxuriant leaves and 
diversified forms of grotesque fruits. The 
more varieties which can be grown the better, as 
they differ so much from each other, especially 
in the shape of the fruits, and a good collection 
of them possesses a large amount of interest. 
It is too frequently the case that Gourds, like 
Vegetable Marrows, are grown in odd corners 
or on tho tops of manure heaps, where their 
attractions are hidden and their crops lost. 
It is often necessary to conceal places of thin 
kind, hut thin iruflht be done with something 


leas ornamental than the Gourd, and if a few 
of those who have opportunities of growing 
them would only give them a place in their 
dressed grounds ana let them be seen in connec¬ 
tion with the choicest forms of vegetation, the 
value of Gourd8 as decorative subjects would 
soon be generally recognised. Pleasure-grounds 
and not kitchen gardens are the right places for 
them. In planting them anywhere stiff soils 
and wet spots must be avoided. Where the 
soil is not naturally light and rich stations 
should be prepared for them, and in doing this 
we would always put a barrow-load or two of 
rough stones at the bottom of the mounds on 
which they are to be grown, as this insures the 
roots being kept in a sweet, healthy state. Each 
plant should have at least two barrow-loads of 
soil to grow in, and this should consist of three 
parts light loam and one of half-decayed manure. 
The smaller fruited varieties might have less 
soil than this, but where space will admit of it 
they need not be too much restricted, as their 
greatest attractions only develop themselves 
under liberal treatment. When they are turned 
out of the pots to be planted, the balls of soil 
and roots which are attached to each should not 
be disturbed, and after planting they should be 
thoroughly watered. As soon as they begin to 
grow they must be looked at frequently to tie 
the shoots to some kind of support, and when 
the fruits form, should the large-sized ones bo 
those of the climbing kinds, the fruit must be 
tied in nets, or have something put under them 
to prevent them from falling off. During warm 
weather large quantities of water must be given 
them, and any plants bearing very heavy 
crops of fruit will be benefited by liquid 
manure. Where the main object is to secure 
big fruits, a large mound of rich soil may be 
given them, and plenty of liquid is necessary to 
mature those monstrous fruits which we some¬ 
times see in seedmen’s window's. Some of those 
we have known to attain a weight of 200 lb., 
but while such are astonishing, they are not so 
interesting as the smaller varied and richly 
coloured fruits. Occasionally the fruits of some 
varieties are shy in forming, and when this is 
observed they can generally be fixed by ferti¬ 
lising the female flowers with the male blossoms. 
Besides being ornamental in leaf and fruit, many 
of the Gourds are valuable and delicious vege¬ 
tables, but their uses in this way appeal* to be 
but little understood. According to many 
authorities in bygone days, they must have been 
looked on as a staple article of food, and they 
might still be utilised in this way. If used 
when young and tender they are eoually good 
as any Vegetable Marrow', and all of them 
may be cooked in the same way. When 
the fruits are allowed to ripen, they may 
be gathered before the frost has injured them, 
and preserved for ubo throughout £he winter. 
We have frequently kept them in the fruit 
room throughout the winter, but when they are 
kept until the new crop comes in they require 
to De stored in a dry place, suspended in a net. 
In some seasons, when fruit for preserving has 
been scarce, Vegetable Marrows have Deen 
recommended as a substitute for making jam, 
and Gourds may also be used for this purpose, 
especially the Sicilian or Citron variety. 

The following descriptive account and illus¬ 
trations are taken from Lcs Plantes Potaghres :— 

Wax Gourd (Benincasa cerifera).—Native of 
India and China Annual.—A creeping plant, 
which spreads over the ground like a Cucumber 
plant, with slender sharp five-angled stems, 
from 4^ feet to 6 feet in length ; leaves large, 
slightly hairy, rounded heart-shaped, and 
sometimes with three or five faintly-marked 
lobes. Flowers, axillary, yellow, writh five 
divisions, which reach almost the base of 
the corolla, broadly cup-shaped, 2 inches 
or more in diampter. Calyx reflexed, 
pretty large, often petaloid. Fruit oblong, 
cylindrical, very hairy up to about the time of 
ripening, when it attaius tho length of from 
14 inohes to 16 inches, with a diameter of 
4 inches or 3 inches. It is thou covered with a 
kind of Vhitish flower or bloom, like that which 
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occurs on Plums, but much whiter and more 
abundant, and constituting a true vegetable 
wax. Seeds, flat greyish, truncated, num¬ 
bering about twenty - one to the gramme 
(15 grains), and 300 to the litre (about 
If pints). Its germinating power lasts for ten 
years. Culture: Similar to that employed in 
the case of other Gourds. Uses: The fruit is 
used like other Gourds. The flesh of it is 
extremely light, slightly floury, and inter¬ 
mediate between that of the Gourd and the 
Cucumber. It will keep pretty far into the 
winter. 

Valparaiso Gourd.—A plant with trailing 
stems 15 feet to 18 feet long. Leaves entire, 
slightly elongated, toothed, spiny on the edges, 
of a clear green colour, sometimes greyish, 
white on the upper surface. Fruit oblong, 
narrower at the two ends, from 16 inches to 20 
inches long, with a diameter of 12 inches to 14 
inches in its thickest part, somewhat lemon¬ 
shaped, ribs absent or hardly indicated, skin of 
a slightly greyish white, furrowed when ripe, 
with a very large number of small cracks like 
fine tracery. Flesh yellowish orange, sweet 
and tender. A plant, unless it is an exception¬ 
ally strong one, should not be allowed to carry 
more than two fruit, as these often weigh from 
27 lb. to 34 lb. each, and even more. The 
fruit does not beep well. 

Canada Crook-neck Gourd. —This, pretty 
Httle Gourd is very closely allied to the early 
Carpet-bag Gourd, but differs from it chiefly in 
having the portion of the fruit which is next 
the stalk completely filled with flesh, as in the 
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Naples Carpet-hag, and usually curved like the 
neck of a swan, in which respect it resembles 
the Siphon Gourd. It pessesses the good quali¬ 
ties of earliness and excellent flavour, and also 
keeps well. The plant is of small size, the 
stems seldom exceeding 5 feet or 6 feet in 
length ; it is therefore well adapted for gardens 
of moderate extent. 

Patagonian Squash.— A plant with very 
long, running stems, w’ith large, lobed, deep 
green leaves. Fruit from 12 inches to 20 inches 
long, and from 6 inches to 8 inches across, 
traversed from end to end by five very regular ribs, 
which form a kind of prominent rounded 
fluting ; skin smooth, of an extremely dark 
green, almost black, a colour which it retains 
after ripening. Flesh yellow, of medium 
quality. This variety is remarkable for its 
hardiness and productiveness. 

Early Bush or Summer Crook - neck 
Gourd. —This plant is not a climber or trailer, 
but forms a tuft like the Elector’s Cap Gourd. 
Leaves of a clear green, large, toothed at the 
edges, and more or less divided into three or 
five rather pointed lobes. Fruit of a very 
bright orange colour, elongated, covered with 
numerous rounded excrescences, narrowed, and 
most usually curved in the part next the stalk, 
and swollen at the other extremity, which, 
however, always terminates in a point. This 
variety is not a good one for table use ; it is 
chiefly grown for ornament, like the fancy 
Gourds. From the hardness of its skin, the 
fruit is easily kept through the whole winter, 
and never loses the fine orange colour which 
distinguishes it. 

Small Russian Cucumber.—A truly minia¬ 
ture Cucumber, with a slender stem from 
20 inches to 24 inches long, and small bright 


green leaves. It is readily grown in a frame, 
each plant producing from six to eight fruit, 
which are short, ovoid, yellow, smooth, and a 
little larger than a hen’s egg. This kind, which 
is the earliest of all, ripens fully in less than 
three months, and does not require any stopping. 



Flat Cowican Gourd. 


The flesh of the fruit has little density and is 
slightly bitter, but its remarkable earliness 
makes some amends for these trifling defects. 
In Russia there are many varieties of it, the 
earliest of which, generally producing but one 
fruit to each plant, is said to complete its entire 
growth in ten or eleven weeks. 

Green-fleshed Sugar Melon.—A vigorous 

f )lant, with long branching stems, and very 
arge, flat leaves, which are hardly ever toothed. 
Fruit oblong, contracted at the two ends, of a 
pale green colour, finely netted when ripe, and 
also bearing a number of excrescences of a 
pointed shape, ribs w T ell marked, but not very 
prominent. Flesh pale green, extremely melt¬ 
ing and sweet. The length of the fruit varies 
from about 8 inches to 10 inches, with a dia¬ 
meter of 4 inches to 6 inches. It usually weighs 
about 4$lb. to nearly 71b. Two or even three 
fruit may be grown on each plant. This is 
especially a summer Melon, and only attains its 
full quality in very warm weather. It should 
therefore be grown in such a manner that the 
fruit may ripen during the month of August or 
early in September. 

Flat Corsican Gourd. —A remarkably dis¬ 
tinct variety, with rounded and very flat fruit, 
like that of the Yokohama Gourd, but quite 

smooth and without ribs. It is from 6 inches 
to 8 inches in diameter, and 3 inches or 4 inches 
thick. 

Yellow Dutch Cucumber. — Usually a 
branching plant with very slender stems and 
clear green leaves with well marked angles. 
Fruit slender, longer in shape and later in 
ripening than that of the Russian Cucumber, 
but, nevertheless, well adapted for forcing. 
The colour is at first a yellowish green, but 
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changes to pale orange-yellow when the fruit is 
quite ripe. There are seldom more than two or 
tnree fruit to each plant. 

Large Netted Honfleur Melon.—A very 
vigorous plant, with branching, long, and 
remarkably slender stems. Leaves large, un¬ 
dulated at the margin, of a very light green 
colour, usually distinctly lobed, toothed on the 


entire circumference, and particularly so towardi 
the extremity. The flowering is very con¬ 
tinuous, and is prolonged on the branches even 
until after the fruit which were first set have 
reached their full size. Fruit very large, 
elongated, with well-marked ribs, and finely 
netted over the entire surface, taking when 
ripe a yellowish colour with a slight salmon 
tinge. It is often 14 inches to 16 inches long, 
ana 8 inches to 10 inches across. When well 
grown the quality is excellent; it is latish in 
ripening. This and the Black Portugal Canta¬ 
loupe are the largest of all cultivated Melons. 
The variety is equally remarkable for its very 
great hardiness. 

Bottle Gourd. —Fruit contracted towards 
the middle, and presenting two unequal divi¬ 
sions, of which the lower one is larger and 
broader than the other, and often flattened at 
the base so as to allow the fruit to rest firmly 
upon it; the upper division, next the stalk, is 
almost spherical. There are several varieties of 
this Gourd, all of which bear fruit of nearly the 
same shape, but of extremely variable dimen¬ 
sions, some of them being nearly 20 inches long, 
and capable of containing at least 2 gallons, 
while others are hardly more than 5 inches or 
6 inches in length, with a capacity of less than 
a pint, and they are found of all sizes between 
these extremes. 

Yokohama Gourd.—A Japanese variety of 
Cucurbita moschata, of very rampant habit, and 
somewhat late in ripening. Fruit flattened in 
shape, especially at the portion surrounding the 
eye, generally twice as broad as long, sometimes 
even more so ; of a very dark green, with irregu- 



Yellow Dutch Cucumber. 


larly formed ribs, and the surface indented «*•*- 
wrinkled like that of the Prescott Cantaloupe 
Melon. It is identical with the Cucurbita 
meloniformis of M. Carrtere described in the 
Kevuc Uorticolefor April 1, 1880, andNovu 
ber 16, 1880. 

In addition to the above, the followup 
varieties of Gourds include some of the best in 
cultivation : Grand Mogul, Sicilian, Pasha <*. 
Egypt, Elector’s Cap, Giant’s Punchbowl, 
Cork Oak-skinned, Mammoth, Bishop’s n»t, 
Marble Head, Cricket-ball, Turban, Bordeau 
Melon, Plover’s Egg, Pear, and Bottle. 


Fertilising Cucumbers.— In Gardenias 
June 7th, p. 154, “S.,” in speaking of Cutting 
bers and Melons, states that it is not necessary 
to impregnate Cucumbers to set them (unM 
for seed); and, further, that in doing so itM 
the fruit with seed and pulp. I have gro^l 
Cucumbers these last four years in a lean-W 
house (east aspect), so there is no sun afwj 
noon, and, in order to get a good amount of suj 
heat, it becomes necessary to close the hou^ 
previous to noon ; and my experience is that I 
have never been able to get the Cucumbers U 
set without fertilising them; but instead ^ 
the Cucumbers being full of seeds and puj| 
they have proved quite the reverse, containinj 
very few seeds, and are firm—in fact, the] 
have been acknowledged to excel both u 
quality and flavour. Perhaps “S.” can depend 
upon bees, which are absent here, in »s mo j 
garden.—F. Ashberry, Corpus Lodge, UP 
bridge. -U 

Substitute for Spinach.—The very bes 
substitute that 1 know for Spinach is y® UI ?- 
Lettuce. Pull up the plants when they b®g“ 
to get too large for pricking out, and pick ?• 
all the leaves, wash them in cold water. ^ 
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pat them on to boil. They are like Spinach, 
juicy, therefore only put sufficient water with 
them to prevent them burning; turn frequently, 
&nti when they are quite tender, drain, press, 
And chop fine, put them in a stew pan, with a 
tablespoonfol of cream, a piece of butter the 
size of a Walnut, and season with pepper and 
salt; let it get thoroughly hot, and serve, either 
plain (English fashion) or in the French style, 
with sliced cold hard-boiled eggs and sippets of 
toasted bread. Not one person in twenty will 
know that they are not eating the real thing.— 
Helix Watnet. 

White seeded Kidney Bean. —As a late 
Kean this is superior to the Scarlet Runner, 
although in most respects, except in the colour 
of the seed and the flowers, it somewhat 
resembles it. I have planted it as late as the 
middle of Jane with good results ; but, as a 


attended to as soon as the weather becomes hot 
and dry and the plants appear distressed ; in 
fact, we ought not to wait for the plants to 
become distressed with heat and drought before 
we help them in this respect.—E. H. 

Summer Spinach.— One of the most deli¬ 
cious, and at the same time easily cultivated, 
vegetables is the round-seeded or summer 
Spinach. It is regarded by most people as a 
luxury only to be enjoyed by the rich, but any¬ 
one who has a garden and can grow Potatoes or 
Cabbages may have a supply of tender, succulent 
Spinach, the only difficulty being attention to 
keeping up succeasional crops. Little and often 
should be the rule as regards sowings. We get 
abundance of it by drawing broad shallow drills 
between rows of Peas, and as soon as large 
enough the leaves are cut wholly off, and the 
crop finished at once, as it soon runs to seed. 


are few, and it is not at all liable to become 
diseased or injured by insects. As a rule we 
find it planted in out-of-the-way corners. In 
such positions six roots will frequently not yield 
so much produce as one good one would do under 
more favourable circumstances. Deeply dug, 
heavily manured soil, and shadeless position, are 
the conditions under which the best Rhubarb 
is produced. The best way of propagating 
Rhubarb is by division of the roots, an opera 
tion which should be done before growth begins. 
Surface mulchings both in summer and winter 
with strong manure are of great assistance to 
Rhubarb, but all the feeding should not come 
from the surface, and before planting the ground 
should be turned up and manured thoroughly. 
Forced Rhubarb is most valued by many, being 
very tender, but it should be had equally so out- 
of-doors throughout the spring, summer, and on 



Canadian Crook-neck Gourd. 



Yokohama Gourd. 


Wax Gourd (Benincasa cerifera). 



Green Flesh Sugar Melon. 



Early Bush or Summer Crook-neck Gourd. 



Patagonian Squash. 


varieties of gourds (see pp. 181 and 182). 


the first week in June is quite late enough 
pl*nt runner Beans of any kind. It often 
“*ppena that those Beans which are sown early, 
•ad which have to bear the heat of July, get 
^haunted before autumn, and then late-sown 
wops become exceedingly useful, as in every 
gwden there should be plenty of Kidney Beans 
©I cat off by frost. The main and also the late 
cr °f* of Kidney Beans should be planted on 
pol land ; the rows should be at least 6 feet 
and even if wider they will succeed all 
better; indeed, all tall crops, such as 
JJdasy Beans and Marrow' Peas, are best 
elated, with dwarf crops between the rows, 
the farther the latter are off each other the 


w, u plants that have plenty of light and 
w make more sturdy growth and larger, better 
built-up foliage, ana feel to a less extent the 
'lassitudes of climate to which we are so much 
«*po»ed than those closer planted. Mulching, 
** only short Grass from the lawn, should Be 
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However, by sowing a little about every 
alternate week we have no lack of Spinach. 
During the months of July and August a shaded, 
cool position should be selected for it, such as a 
north border on which the sun’s rays are not too 
powerfully felt. For Spinach good rich soil is 
indispensable at all times, as the quicker it 
grows the more succulent aud delicately 
flavoured are the leaves. There are many so- 
called substitutes for summer Spinach, but when 
well grow’n none equals the round-seeded com¬ 
mon summer kind. I find it best at this time 
of the year, after sowing the seed, to give the 
drills a good soaking of water before covering in 
the seed. After that it vegetates regularly and 
rapidly, and is soon ready for use.—J. 

Notes on Rhubarb culture.—Rhubarb 
finds a place in every great garden in the 
country, and no matter how small the cot¬ 
tager’s plot may be, it is sure to include one 
root or more of Rhubarb. Its cultural wants 


until September. As generally treated it 
becomes very tough by June, and then its use 
ceases ; but w'e have had it as tender and beau¬ 
tiful in colour three months after the time just 
named as ever we were able to get it in April 
or May ; this is done by never allowing any 
stems to remain on the plants after they have 
become too old for use. It may often happen 
that there is much more produce than is re¬ 
quired at a particular time, but this should not 
be taken as a reason for allowing the stemB to 
become old ; on tho contrary, I w’ould advise 
them to be pulled off and thrown away, thereby 
encouraging a regular Bunply of young 
growths to be produced. By taking away 
the old stems, young ones will continue 
to come to the very end of the season, and with 
plenty of feeding I have proved that their re¬ 
moval will not iujure the plant more than does 
taking them off in spring. A dozen of our 
plants treated in this way last autumn have been 
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famishing as with many good gatherings 
lately, and they will be subjected to the same 
treatment again. All who wish to grow Rhu¬ 
barb for exhibition should adopt this plan, 
especially for autumn shows, as the stalks will 
then be spring-like as regards tenderness and 
purity of colour. I have sometimes pulled 
away every stem visible from our Rhubarb in 
July, the result being that in August and 
September we had a young crop, the growth of 
which was admired both in the garden and on 
the table. Where roots are wanted for forcing 
from Christmas onwards, a few of them may 
be allowed to mature their growths as early in 
the season as possible, but where nothing of 
this kind has to be provided for I would always 
encourage them to throw up young growths 
until September.—C. 

Sowing 1 Lettuces.—I seldom attempt 
transplanting Lettuces during the summer and 
early autumn months, as they do not succeed so 
well as those sown where they are to grow. This 
is especially the case on poor land. If there is 
abundance of good semi-rotten manure not 
deeply buried, but forked into the surface of 
the soil intended for Lettuces, they may be 
transplanted during hot weather, and will grow 
quickly and to perfection; but our garden is 
not well supplied with manure, and my plan 
is to make fortnightly sowings in two drills 
about 30 feet long, but in smaller gardens 
one quarter that length would be ample. 
No ground is given up entirely to Lettuces, as 
early in the season we plant or sow them 
between the rows or intended rows of Brussels 
Sprouts and autumn Broccoli. Later on, say from 
the beginning to the end of July, according 
as the early Potatoes are lifted, and between 
which are planted. Broccoli of various sorts, 
several rows of Lettuces will be sown. They 
are not greatly interfered with by the Broccoli, 
and seldom fail to prove most serviceable for 
autumn and early winter salads. Lettuces 
delight in a rich and tolerably firm soil, and as 
our Potatoes do not quite exhaust the quantity 
of artificial and solid manures they receive, it 
follows that the Lettuces are also much benefited 
by them. Should the ground be at all dry at 
sowing time, the drills are first drawn, then 
well watered through a coarse-rosed watering- 
pot, and after the seed is sown the soil is 
levelled. This plan of enclosing moisture with 
dry soil, instead of watering after the seed has 
been covered, is much the best, not merely for 
Lettuces, but for all other seeds. When the weather 
is damp and the slugs troublesome, the rows of 
seedlings are occasionally dusted with soot or 
slaked Time, early in the morning being selected 
for the operation. When of good size, and 
where the plants are at all crowded, they are 
lightly thinned out, and any blanks can a few 
days later on be made good by transplanting 
with a trowel. A distance of about 10 inches 
apart is ample for Lettuces during the early 
part of the season, but in the autumn 6 inches 
to 8 inches is sufficient. We generally sow 
two sorts each time, one always being the 
Black-seeded Bath Cos, which I consider in¬ 
valuable, whether for spring, summer, or 
autumn work. It requires to be tied up to have 
it properly blanched, but when it is fit for use 
it is unequalled, whether as regards whiteness, 
crispness, or flavour. Brown Lettuces do not 
find favour in the markets, hence the introduc¬ 
tion of hardy Green Cos varieties. With 

f ardeners and amateurs the case is very 
ifferent, and they will make a blunder if they 
discard the Brown Cos in favour of any hardy, or 
so-called hardy, green variety. Besides, the 
Brown Cos does' not run to seed so quickly as 
the green or white varieties. Consequently, it 
should be sown regularly if only to secure a 
succession to any of the ‘ ‘ superb, ” “ mammoth, ” 
“incomparable,” or “giant” selections of the 
Paris White Cos.—W. I. M. 

11632.—Cucumbers turning yellow.— Probably 
they have not been grown in a house sufficiently heated. 
A greenhouse is not exactly suitable for the culture of 
Cucumbers. They like a warm house or a hot-bed, good 
rich soil to grow in, with occasional dressings of rich 
■compost over the roots.—J. D. E. 

Thrips on Cucumbers.— Successive fumigation and 
frequent syringing are the most likely means to rid 
•Cucumbers of thrips. The syringing should be done with 
a fine rose or distributor, and the operator should aim at 
those parts where the thrips are most numerous. In this 
way I have managed to keep the same plants from nine to 
twelve months tolerably free from spider, and perfectly 
free from thrips.—W. 


THE DOMINO- WEEK’S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Balsams. —These quick-growing plants very 
soon fill their pots with roots, and where it is 
intended they should grow large they must have 
proportionately large pots, but it is of little use 
shifting them when the bloom buds are much 
advanced; in that case all that can be done is 
to use manure water. A diligent outlook must 
be kept for aphides on all such plants, without 
which they are likely to be infested, apd their 
foliage being tender does not well bear Tobacco 
smoke. Quassia water, made by pouring boil¬ 
ing water on Quassia chips and letting them 
remain in it for a day or so, is a good preven¬ 
tive, its bitter properties being distasteful to 
most kinds of insects. Aphides rarely make 
their appearance on plants syringed with 
Quassia water once a week or so. 

Chrysanthemums.— These should now be in 
their blooming pots, and all that are strong 
should be stopped for the last time. It is a mis¬ 
take to stop the shoots so often or so late as 
is sometimes practised, as where that is done, 
and the summer happens to be a short one, the 
flowers Bet so late as to have insufficient time to 
get fairly formed before it is necessary to take 
the plants indoors, and where large flowers are 
required stopping interferes with their produc¬ 
tion. A few sticks should be placed to each 
plant in time to prevent its being broken by 
wind. As soon as the roots fairly enter the new 
soil, manure water ought to be used once or 
twice a week. The idea that Chrysanthemums 
should not have any stimulants given them until 
the flowers are set is a mistake, it being im¬ 
possible to keep the lower leaves on them without 
it, even where the attention in the matter of 
water is such as to prevent their ever suffering 
through drought. 

Dracaenas. —Whatever propagation is to be 
yet done with these, it should no longer be de¬ 
layed. The crowns of all the stove varieties, as 
well as most of the greenhouse kinds, will strike 
readily in water in heat, and the leaves attached 
suffer less when they are struck in this way than 
if the rooting process is effected in soil or sand ; 
the crowns to be so dealt with should be taken 
off in the usual way, but may be left a little 
longer—that is, so many leaves need not be 
removed. They may then be put four or six to¬ 
gether iu anything in the shape of small jam¬ 
pots, keeping the pots supplied with water until 
the crowns are well rooted, after which they 
must be potted and kept close for a week or two, 
until they have got established. This will be 
found a better method of dealing with the tops 
of these plants than that which is usually 
followed. The stems composed of the hard wood 
are best shaken out of the pots, taking off the 
bottom root pieces already formed ana potting 
them singly. The stems may then have all the 
roots cut off as well as the leaves, and should be 
laid flat down on the propagating bed, covering 
them entirely with about half an inch of soil. 
Thus managed they will push up a crop of young 
shoots from the eyes, that can betaken off when 
they have made three or four small leaves. 

Greenhouse plants out-of-doors. — The 
system of turning free-growing greenhouse 
plants into the open ground in summer has 
much to recommend it, provided the selection 
made for such treatment is confined to plants 
naturally able to bear the root disturbance 
inseparable from the transfer from the open 
ground to pots before winter, and enough 
attention is given through the summer in the 
way of preparation, so as to avoid the check, 
otherwise calculated to result in serious injury. 
The plants chosen for this mode of summer 
management should be free rooters. Amongst 
these are autumn-flowering Veronicas, Salvias, 
white and yellow Paris Daisies, Solanums, 
Chrysanthemums, and Callas. In all cases the 
soil ought to be free, open, and not over rich. 
The former condition is needful to admit of the 
plants being taken up with a thick mass of roots 
near home— i.c.> well packed together about 
the collar—as opposed to the long, straggling 
fibres which plants of most kinds have a disposi¬ 
tion to make in heavy, strong soils. Nor should 
the material be over rich, if so growth will be over 
luxuriant and the plants will attain too much size, 
which will make them less easily accommodated. 
To still further keep them within a reasonable 


size it is well to cut back the roots with a spade 
onceortwice duringthe summer. Whenthe roots 
are in this way shortened it causes them to break 
back, and to make many more feeding fibres than 
they otherwise would do. The work should be 
done with judgment. Where there is a disposition 
in the plants to get too large or luxuriant, the 
root severing should be carried out before to 
much progress has been made, or the leaves 
will suffer, and if the soil is at all dry enough, 
water must be given to prevent the leaves 
flagging, and in all cases where root shortening 
is thus effected they must be cut back, so as to 
keep the balls within the size of the pots they 
are ultimately to occupy. Where Chrysanthe¬ 
mums are grown in this way due attention 
must be given to tying the shoots up before 
they get so long as to De in danger of breaking 
with the wind. The advantage of planting out 
in this manner is that much less attention ii 
required. 

Myrtles. —There are many who care fo 
fragrant-leaved plants quite as much as dowers 
and, although old-fasnioned, independent o 
their sweet-smelling foliage, the flowers o 
Myrtles are pretty. Myrtles strike readiV 
from cuttings, and where the stock is deficien 
it is well to put some in, choosing shoots tha 
are about half ripe and not too strong *, if thea 
can be slipped off with a heel they will roc 
more easily. Put six or eight together in sraa 
pots, keeping them moist and close, but not i 
neat until the base of the cuttings are callu.sc 
over, after which they will bear being warme 
Myrtles are naturally erect-growing plants, at 
to keep them bnshy they should be well ei 
back every year, by which means they may 1 
kept fully furnished with green foliage down 
the base. When the plants have attained 
moderate size they are better out-of-doc 
in the summer. The ordinary double-flower 
old variety and the small-leaved Jenny Reich* 
bach are both good kinds ; the last especially 
very pretty in bouquets, and gives to arr&n; 
■ meats of flowers of this kind a perfume whi 
the other materials of which they are compos 
are not unusually deficient. 

L ant an as. —These plants, though not 
much grown as they once were, can easily 
made very useful in greenhouses and conser 
tories during the summer and autnmn months 
a season when there is insufficient variety. Ti 
continuous disposition to flower causes thepla 
to get into an exhausted state, unless they h 
adequate pot room to meet the free product 
of roots natural to them. This can to sc 
extent be met by the regular use of man 
water. Where wanted to bloom freely late 
the autumn, a sufficient number should non 
stood out of doors, with their pots plungec 
ashes, in all cases keeping them freely syrin 
daily, and stopping any shoots that grow 
luxuriantly. 

Roses in pots. —Tea Roses for pot cultui 
most varieties are best grown on their < 
roots, and where a considerable stock is requi 
cuttings should be put in annually. Shoot 
medium strength in a half-ripened state take 
now and put five or six together in 4-inch ] 
in sandy soil, and stood on a moist bottom 
close, cold frame, kept moist, and shaded v 
necessary, for three weeks, will in this timi 
callused over at the bottom, after which, if 
mitted to a humid heat, they will soon 
freely; whereas, if placed in heat without 
having time to callus, many will damp 
Young stock of the Tea varieties struck ii 
spring should be kept under glass all 
summer, as well as the ensuing winter ; in 
it is a question if this section of the Rose fi 
is not better kept wholly under glass. It 
much their nature to be continuously gn 
more or less during the greater portion c 
year that they do this out-of-doors, and v 
glass covering they are never quite at 
neither does it seem that rest is necessai 
them, as plants so treated go on for an i 
nite time increasing in size and retaining 
vigour. The great thing is to feed ther 
by the repeated use of manure water, a 
keep them completely free from aphid e 
spider, and mildew. If any of these pe> 
present they do injury in a very short 
which it takes long to repair. 

Campanulas in pots and baskets. 
drooping C. fragilis makes one of the pr 
basket plants for & greenhouse or windo 
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can be grown; it is easily managed, and little 
subject to the attacks of insects. By placing a 
portion of the stock out-of-doors in the spring 
and keeping the rest in a greenhouse, the season 
of their blooming will be lengthened. This 
species will succeed in small pots—6-inch or 
S-inch are large enough—and they will do 
! two or three years without repotting; but 
when thus treated they should have manure 
water in the spring from the time they begin 
to grow up to their season of flowering. C. pyra- 
midalis will now be coming into bloom, and 
should have manure water regularly until the 
flowers open. Young plants raised from seed 
sown early in the spring ought to be pricked off 
in the open ground in a bed of ordinary soil, to 
which some leaf-mould and sand have been 
added, keeping them well watered in dry 
weather, for on their getting strong before 
autumn depends their ability to make hand¬ 
some specimens next year. 

Flower Garden. 

Beddisg plants. —Keep in neat form, peg 
them out to cover the ground at the earliest 
moment, and water liberally, but not too fre¬ 
quently; they will then root deeply and be 
uninjured by a few days’ drought should cir¬ 
cumstances prevent water being applied. Alter- 
uantheraa and other delicate kinds would be 
greatly assisted by a syringing at sunset on 
warm evenings, and a light surface mulching of 
Cocoa fibre or leaf-soil. Keep all bad and 
seeding flowers off Violas, Verbenas, Calceo¬ 
larias, and Petunias ; this attention, combined 
with a good watering once or twice a week, 
will suffice to keep these usually quickly ex¬ 
hausted plants in vigorous condition throughout 
the entire season. Carpeting plants and under- 
growths require to be gone over once a week ; 
Sedums and similar kinds should be pressed out 
with the fingers to prevent a tufty growth, 
while the creeping kinds should be pegged or 
pinched, and stronger growers, such as Mentha 
and Veronica rupestris, clipped. 

Herbaceous plant borders. —As respects 
gaiety, these at the present time are in marked 
contrast to the headers, and deserve all the 
labour as to keeping them in order—tying, 
wealing, and picking over—that can be afforded 
them. Without such attention it is needless to 
expect results at all proportionate to those had 
from bedding plants, hence their being so often, 
but unjustly, designated weedy and unsatis¬ 
factory. Fill up vacancies by planting out 
, aeedling biennials for flowering next year, such 
. as Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, Geums, 
Columbines, Delphiniums, and other favourite 
kinds. Should tne weather continue dry they 
will need watering about twice a week till well 
established. Other appropriate positions for 
these kinds of hardy plants are the margins of 
shrubberies in any part of the dressed grounds, 
but before planting them the shrubs should be 
trimmed, and the ground about them freed from 
weeds, and the spots for the plants should be 
forked up, adding where convenient either well 
decayed manure or fresh soil. 

Fruit. 

Vines. — Early houses from which all the 
Crapes have been cut may now have the venti¬ 
lators left constantly open, and the syringe must 
be freely used to keep the foliage clean and 
healthy until the wood is‘quite ripe. Keep inside 
borders in a moist growth-encouraging state by 
the frequent use of diluted liquid, and add more 
mulching outside to protect the surface roots now 
working freely in the top-dressing. If the Vines 
are in a healthy state, lateral growths will soon 
be abundant and valuable, but they must not be 
allowed to run wild, otherwise they will do harm 
by crowding the main foliage now filling up and 
perfecting the buds from which the next year’s 
crop of fruit is to be obtained. Now all the 
thinning is finished it will be advisable to go 
over the bunches in late houses with the scissors 
for the last time, and remove a few of the smallest 
berries where they are likely to bind, for if once 
allowed to become jammed their removal cannot 
be accomplished without leaving marks which 
will be visible when the Grapes are ripe. If not 
already done, put on more mulching, and give all 
the inside borders a heavy watering with warm 
liquid or guano water, fill the evaporating pans 
every morning, and damp the borders with the 
same after closing for the day. The warm 
weather will enable us to reduce fire-heat, but 


a gentle circulation to admit of giving air at 
night and on dull days will be needful a little 
longer. When Muscats have passed the atoning 
process, and are safe from scalding, the house 
may be closed early, and the heat may range as 
high as 90 degs. for a time to swell the berries. 
The ventilators must, however, be again 
opened for the night, and then fire-heat will do 
good service in preventing the temperature 
from falling below 70 degs. Hamburghs and 
similar kinds may range a few degrees lower— 
say, 65 degs. to 68 degs. at night; but instead 
of trying to maintain these figures in a dull, 
stagnant atmosphere, it will be much the best 
to warm the pipes, and, with the exception 
of the afternoon closing, keep up a constant 
circulation of air by night and day. When 
newly-planted Vines have grown to the top of 
the house the leaders may be stopped, also the 
laterals, from the base up to the bud to which 
it is intended to prune in the winter; but above 
the pruning bud a free rambling growth may be 
encouraged to cover the whole of the trellis and 
back wall. Keep the inside borders well mulched 
and watered with pure water, and carefully pre¬ 
serve all the main leaves by a liberal use of the 
syringe once or twice a day. Give an abun¬ 
dance of air from the time the temperature 
begins to rise until it declines in the afternoon, 
then close for an hour or two, and re-open the 
ventilators for the night. 

Orchard houses. —By this time the latest 
Peaches and Nectarines will have passed the 
stoning process, and many of the early and mid¬ 
season kinds will have commenced their last 
swelling. As no more fruit will drop, it will be 
well to look each tree over and see that it is not 
carrying more than it is capable of bringing to 
maturity, and at the same time to stop all sub- 
laterals to increase the size, and turn aside the 
foliage to insure the perfect colouring of the 
fruit. Keep the trees regularly fed with good 
liquid and guano water. Mulch any that may 
require it with good rotten manure, and syringe 
well with tepid soft water about 6.30 every 
morning and again after the house is closed for 
the day ; mulch and well water with liquid of a 
stimulating character or otherwise, according to 
the strength of the growths and the crop of 
fruit they are carrying. The insects to which 
these trees are now subject are spider aud brown 
scale; the first can make little if any progress 
under good culture, and the second must be 
kept in check by brushing with a short, stumpy 
brush before it passes from the wood to the 
leaves. 

Hardy Fruit. 

Apricots. —The Aprioot is a badly treated 
tree, inasmuch as it is frequently burdened with 
such heavy loads of fruit that it is no uncommon 
thing to see them forcing each other off the 
branches. Where, after repeated thinnings, the 
trees are still heavily cropped, the surplus fruits 
should now be taken off and used for tarts; 
leaders should be nailed in, and laterals pinched 
back, but not too close on south walls; the 
borders may then receive a little more good 
mulching, followed by a heavv watering, and 
little more will be needed until the fruit Begins 
to ripen. 

Peaches and Nectarines. — When all the 
young growths actually required for forming the 
trees have been nailed or tied in, the final thinning 
of the fruit will follow without delay, as it rarely 
happens that fairly-treated trees lose many at 
stoning time. Where timely attention is paid 
to the selection of the fruit for the crop, pre¬ 
ference should always be given to the finest on 
the upper sides of the shoots, and, taking the 
whole area of the wall covered with foliage, about 
one Peach to every square foot will be found 
quite sufficient for ordinary trees to carry. From 
this time forward the principal work will be 
keeping the foliage clean and free from insects, 
the most troublesome of which are black fly and 
red spider. The first may be destroyed by the 
persistent use of Tobacco water, and the second 
makes but little headway where the borders are 
well mulched and the engine is vigorously applied 
at the close of the day. The proper balance of 
the trees must also be kept in view, otherwise 
foreright and otoss shoots, while robbing the 
fruit, will greatly interfere with the extension of 
the leading branches, and as these never require 
stopping where there is wall space to fill, growths 
which will be taken out after the fruit is 
I gathered may be shortened back to let in light 
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and air, so essential to the proper ripening of 
the wood. 

Strawberries. —Young plants intended for 
making new plantations should be taken away 
from the parent stools and removed to a cool 
shady situation as soon as the small pots are 
nicelv filled with roots. If the ground upon 
which they are to be planted can be cleared of 
the spring crop, which generally consists of 
early Peas or Potatoes, lose no time in getting 
it well lined, manured, and broken up to a 
depth of 18 inches or 2 feet, add another dress¬ 
ing of manure, fork it in near the surface, and 
tread firmly. Set out tiie lines 2 feet 6 inches 
apart, see that the balls of the young plants are 
thoroughly wet when they are turned out, and 
place them 15 inches from each other in the 
rows. Where new heavy soil is plentiful and 
can be spared, give a little, if only a 6-inoh 
potful, to each plant, and see that the balls are 
firmly embedded and covered te protect them 
from drought. Give a good watering to settle 
the soil, and mulch with a little short manure. 

Vegetables. 

Sow at once the latest crop of Peas ; I grow 
Wiliam I. and Unique, both good early analate 
varieties. I have just finished planting my 
stock of Celery, excepting a row or two for 
very late use. Should the present favourable 
weather last, young Asparagus plantations will 
be very much benefited by being mulched with 
short litter, and having a good soaking of manure 
water. Keep the beds clean by hoeing and 
weeding when any weeds appear ; in fact, time 
may now be profitably spent in using the hoe 
amongst all growing crops. July is an important 
month for the kitchen gardener. Endive and 
Coleworts should be sown at once. That important 
crop, winter Lettuces and Cabbages of all varie¬ 
ties, must be sown this month. The land should 
therefore be got ready without delay. Our early 
Pea land is always used fer seed purposes, well 
cultivated, but never dug at all. We put on 
2 inches of burnt refuse, which freshens the soil 
and sweetens it, too. A good space should be 
planted with the useful Cottagers’ Kale, as this 
is a most excellent vegetable, and so hardy that 
it will stand even our severest winters. It is 
much better to have a good breadth of it than 
to grow several varieties of similar Greens that 
are not equal to it in any way. Give the plants 
20 inches space in the rows, and allow as much 
between each row. Thin out Vegetable 
Marrows sufficiently, not allowing them to get 
too much crowded, and if the situation be at 
all exposed, secure the shoots so that they will 
not be blown about by the wind. See that they 
are well supplied with water. Wanting this, 
the plants will not bear to the end of the 
season. Cucumbers that have been bearing from 
the commencement of the season and are new 
falling off a little should have some of their 
shoots thinned out, and a little fresh soil added 
to the surface of the bed. In this the shoots 
will strike root from the joints, where required, 
by pegging them down. If the plants be clear 
from insects, thus treated they will again push 
out growth and fruit freely. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PELARGONIUMS FOR NEXT WINTER. 
Of all greenhouse plants Pelargoniums I think 
the most useful, especially the zonal section, 
both single and double, as by a certain course of 
treatment they may be had in bloom quite nine 
months out of the twelve, and many sorts even 
the whole year round. To get them to flower 
during the autumn and winter, when they are 
of the most value, it is necessary to prepare them 
specially, and the way to do this is to stand or 
rather plunge them out of doors in some exposed 
spot, where they can have the full influence of 
the sun, as the great point is to harden the 
growth, for unless the shoots become well con¬ 
solidated and ripened they never bloom in the 
free manner they ought. 

Soil and Potting. —The best plants for 
winter flowering are those struck early in spring, 
which should now be shifted on into 6-inch or 
8rinoh pots, according to the sine and strength 
of the plants, but as a general rule the less root 
room they have the better they do, for if they 
want help that oan always be given at any 
time, by watering wiUh liquid manure. The 
soil most suitable for zonal Pelargoniums is a 
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fibry loam, which may be improved by adding 
just a sprinkling of soot, and incorporating the 
same with it, as the soot not only acts as a 
fertiliser, but assists greatly in keeping out 
worms, and adds to the colour both of blossoms 
and leaves, to the latter of which it imparte a 
deep healthy green. Towards autumn, just 
before taking the plants in, it is a good plan to 
keep them a little dry, that they may have a 
short rest, and it will be found that directly 
they go under glass they will begin to send up 
their blooms. To have these at their best and 
prevent damping, the plants should be stood on 
shelves or other positions where they can get 
plenty of light and air, in a temperature 
ranging between 45 degs. and 55 degs., which 
degree of heat is requisite to keep them steadily 
moving. 

Varieties. — Although most varieties will 
flower during the entire winter, there are some 
better adapted for that season than others. 
The best winter bloomers are Vesuvius, Jessica, 
and Ianthe in the single class, and F. V. Raspail 
and Wonderful in the double. Not only do 
zonal Pelargoniums required for winter bloom 
do best when grown outdoors, but those required 
for the embellishment of greenhouses during 
summer are greatly improved by similar treat¬ 
ment, but they should not be placed out till 
they have been prepared for the change, as any 
sudden transition from the protection and 
shelter of glass to the open is sure to injure the 
leaves, which, under such circumstances, be¬ 
come scorched and discoloured. 

Show and fancy kinds, though, perhaps, not 
so serviceable as the zonals, are very beautiful, 
and make a grand display at this season, while 
some may be had in soon after Christmas. The 
best for that early period are the old Alba multi¬ 
flora, Alma, and some of the new varieties, such 
as Crimsom King and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
both of which are very fine. To have any of 
these, good early cuttings must be struck at once, 
and old plants intended to be kept must be cut 
back, that they may break again and become 
refurnished below. The later flowering sorts 
also require the same treatment, but before cut¬ 
ting them back it is necessary to have them well 
ripened. The ripening may easily be brought 
about by standing the plants in the full sun 
and keeping them rather short of water at the 
roots, which at once lessens the flow of sap and 
causes a general hardening of the shoots. Many 
lay the plants down on their sides, but that way 
of bringing about ripeness is a very objection¬ 
able one, it being much too sudden, as the bark 
becomes contracted and the tissues dried up 
instead of the parts being made hard and 
woody, which is the point to be aimed at. In 
cutting back Pelargoniums they should be 
shortened to within three or four buds at the 
base of each shoot, but if extra large plants are 
required they may be left longer, so as to forma 
frame, as it were, to furnish up with young 
growths. The proper time to shake the plants 
out is as soon as the buds have started, when 
the roots should be trimmed in a bit and the 
plants re-potted in smaller pots, giving them 
the same kind of soil as that advised for the 
zonals. The potting complete, the best place 
for the plants is in a pit or frame, where they 
can be kept somewhat close and shaded for a 
week or so, to give them a fair chance of making 
a start. What assists them very much in this 
is a syringing overhead both morning and even¬ 
ing, which, by keeping the atmosphere moist, 
is much in their favour. As soon as fresh 
growth commences the plants should have full 
light and plenty of air, to induce the young 
shoots to become short-jointed, sturdy, ana 
strong. 

Spot on the Leaves. —Although the show and 
fancy kinds do well up to a certain time in pits, 
thev will not winter there without spot coming on 
theleaves, a'd isfigu re men t generally regarded asa 
disease, but it is not so, and only occurs through 
the action of damp, and a low, unsuitable 
temperature. The most suitable place to winter 
the plants is on light, airy shelves, up near the 
glass, where, if not over-watered, they are sure 
to remain healthy and strong. The fancy 
varieties being a little more tender than the 
show sorts, require a little more heat to do them 
well, and for these the temperature should 
never be allowed to fall much below 45 degs. 
Excepting aphides, which are very troublesome, 
this latter class are not subject to insects, but 
to keep them clear from greenfly requires much 


vigilant watching and frequent fumigation by 
Tobacco of the house they are in, which is the 
safest and best remedy against this pest, and 
kills it quickly without harming the plants. D. 


Rhodanthe Mangiest —This is deservedly 
a great favourite with everyone, its pretty rose- 
coloured blossoms being equally attractive in 
the bud state and when expanded. The white- 
flowered variety of it, too, is a charming plant. 
At one time these Rhodanthes were regarded as 
very difficult to cultivate, but of late years they 
have been brought into Covent Garden Market 
largely during the summer, and, in common 
with most things grown in quantity, many of 
them are excellent examples of good cultivation. 
Quite a sheaf of stems rises from the pot, all 
clothed with leaves that look as if mildew, once 
a great pest, was now unknown. The upper 
portions of the plants are masses of flowers, 
some expanded, and more in the bud state, 
which, with attention, will continue to open 
for a long time. The flowers of this Everlast¬ 
ing are easily dried, and in that state preserve 
their beauty for a great length of time. Hav¬ 
ing been very successful in the culture of this 
plant, I am induced to give my mode of pro¬ 
ceeding. The seeds are sown about the end of 
February in shallow boxes and placed in a 
gentle heat, when they quickly germinate, and 
soon after are removed to a frame, through which 
a single hot-water pipe runs—just sufficient to 
keep out the frost. Air is given freely, and 
when the first leaf is developed the young plants 
are pricked off at once into their flowering pots. 
Therefore better soil is required than 3 they 
were to be again potted off. Five-inch pots 
are a good size for them, and these I fill with 
a compost, consisting of two-thirds loam and 
one of decayed manure, adding a little leaf- 
mould and sand to lighten it if necessary, but 
that will depend upon the consistency of the 
loam. The soil is pressed moderately firm, and 
about fifteen young plants are dibbled in at 
about equal distances from each other; a dozen 
is sufficient, but by putting in this number a 
few deaths are thus allowed for. The plants 
are set on a well-drained ash bed not far from 
the glass, and have all the light and air pos¬ 
sible, in order to encourage a short and sturdy 
growth, so that by the middle of May the, 
Blossoms commence to open and the plants are. 
soon in full flower. Rhodanthes require careful 
watering, and especially avoid wetting the 
foliage as they approach maturity ; when young 
it does no harm. A little weak manure water 
may be given with advantage as the pots become 
full of roots. By varying the time of sowing 
a succession may be kept up, and if sown in the 
open ground early in May a good supply of cut 
flowers will be obtained at a time when they 
are ^ery acceptable. A double-flowered variety 
was sent out some six or seven years ago, but 
its blooms were wanting in elegance, and it 
seems to have almost, if not quite, dropped out 
of cultivation.—H. P. 

Mr. Laingr’s Begonias.— There is perhaps 
no class of plants in which such rapid improve¬ 
ment has been made as in the tuberous-rooted 
Begonias now so popular as garden plants. It 
seems but yesterday, so to speak, since the 
narents of the race—viz., B. boliviensis, 
Veitchi, Pearcei, and rosaeflora, were intro¬ 
duced, and yet the descendants of these species 
are almost innumerable, and so altered in 
character that the pure and simple types 
from which they originally sprang seem to 
have become lost in obscurity. A visit to 
Messrs. Laing’s Stanstead Park Nursery, Forest 
Hill, the headquarters of Begonias in this 
country, shows how fast the march of im¬ 
provement is progressing. Here the great 
speciality at this season is Begonias, which 
may be seen in enormous quantities—in houses, 
pits, and frames, as well as in the open ground 
in thousands. The chief bulk, however, of the 
flowering specimens, some of which are nearly 
a yard through, are in one capacious show 
house, a new span-roofed structure 100 feet long 
by 20 feet in width, having a broad central 
stage for the large specimens, and narrower 
marginal stages for smaller plants. Just now 
this house presents a brilliant appearance, for 
each of the hundreds of plants contained therein 
is profusely furnished with bloom, varying in 
colour from the purest whites to the deepest 
crimsons, with well-nigh every intermediate 
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shade, beside various tints of yellow. The effect 
of the crowded stages, too, is considerably en 
hanced by the long lines of plants in baskets 
suspended beneath the ridge of the house. These 
show how suitable some varieties of tuberous 
Begonias are for hanging in conservatories and 
greenhouses, or for growing as vase and pedestal 
plants. The collection here numbers some 200 
named varieties, all of which are more or less 
distinct, either in size of flower, habit of growth, 
or Bhade of colour. Every year, however, there 
is a weeding out of the inferior varieties as 
new ones are raised to supplant them. For the 
past two or three years one would have 
thought that the climax of perfection had been 
attained as regards these Begonias, but every 
season brings with it novelties in abundance, 
surpassing the older varieties in some point or 
other. The nurseries are open to visitors, and 
any of our readers interested in this beautiful 
class of plants would do well to pay a visit 
during the next two months. 

Lillee for pot culture.— Among the most 
satisfactory Lilies for pot culture—that is to say 
those from which a good show of bloom may b 
confidently expected even under very simple 
conditions—are the different varieties of L. davu 
ricnm or umbellatum, now grown largely bytht 
Dutch, and imported in quantity during the winter 
months. They are cheap compared with mos 
of the others, and are well worth attention when 
a supply of flowering plants has to be kept up 
All that is necessary is to pot them as early a 
possible, and place them in a sheltered spot out 
of-doors. In the event of sharp frost occurring 
they may be either covered with coal ashes oi 
litter to prevent the soil from freezing 
hard, but the covering mast be remove 
before they start into growth in spring. The] 
may be allowed to stand in the open groun 
till the blossoms are on the point of expanding 
when they should be moved into the greenhouse 
conservatory, or wherever required. If potto 
singly, 5-inch or 6-inch pots will be large enough 
but they may be potted so as to form a mass. J 
good way is to put three bulbs triangularl: 
in a 6- inch or 7-inch pot. In mentioning th 
size of the pot I refer to such bulbs as ar 
commonly imported, as occasionally ver 
large specimens are obtained, which will, < 
course,. need a correspondingly larger po: 
The bright orange-red or crimson flowers c 
these Lilies are very showy when used i 
con junction with other subjects. L. davuricui 
will grow and flower well in the open horde 
to which the pot plants may be advantageousl 
transferred after blooming under glass, ao 
allowed to remain for two or three years befoi 
being again disturbed. Some of the best Lilit 
for this purpose are maculatum, spotted, oranj 
red ; marmoratum, orange marbled with cria 
son ; Sappho, very bright and deep orang* 
erectnm, orange; ana incomparable, riel 
glowing crimson, the most conspicuous of th 
whole, and one of the cheapest. By Blight! 
protecting some they may be had in bloom b 
the middle of May, and, on the other han< 
may be retarded till the end of June.—H. P. 

11629. —Treatment of Geraniums. - 
When any plant is considered to be of en 
culture it is said of it, “ As easy to grow as 

Geranium.” Take good strong cuttings,andci 
them across just under a leaf. Roots for 
most readily on moderately firm wood. En 
cutting should be inserted by itself in a 3-in< 
pot, using fine sandy soil. When roots a 
formed the plants should be repotted ini 
5-inch pots, using half good loam, half la 
mould, and decayed manure. Some sand ougl 
also to be added to it. They gtfow and flow 
fresh if they are placed where they get pleh 
of light and air.—J. D. E. 

Clianthus from Cuttings.— Do amateurs know h< 
easy It is to grow Clianthus from cuttings? It is 
lovely thing for unheated greenhouses, where it will n 
grow out of doors. Cuttings strike in a fortnight if put 
now.—C. G. O. 


Hollyhock disease.— The note from “ J." 

g ited one from me on the extirpation of disease from t 
ollyhock. My plants were very bad, but by simply I 
moving day by day every' speck of disease they are n< 
free and healthy. I have used no other remedy.—H It 

The double white Scotch Rocket, when w 

grown, Is truly a handsome hardy plant. Finely-deveior 
specimens bear tall branching stems densely furniw 
with pure white roeetted blossoms emitting a strong p 
fume. Those who do not possess the true double wu 
Scotch Rocket should by all means make its acquaints^ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

The Rose acaoia (Robinia hispida) is now 
the most beautiful of all hardy trees in flower ;, 
indeed, there is no other known to us which 
poneaees such a combination of elegant growth 
and profusion of lovely blossoms ; yet, for all 
that, it is seldom that we meet with good speci¬ 
mens of it in private gardens. It forms a low, 
spreading tree, with pendulous branches, at this 
koioq U-leu with long racemes of blossoms, 
vhkhhang gracefully from the undersides of 
the shoots. The flowers are about the size and 
shape of those of the garden Pea, and are of a 
lovely rose-pink colour, which, in harmony with 
the fresh green foliage, has a pretty effect. It 
voald be difficult to name a more valuable 
dwarf tree than this to adorn a lawn or open 
shrubbery. It is perfectly hardy, but often, 
being grafted on stocks of the common Locust 
Tree (R. Pseud-Acacia), it is liable to be damaged 
by high winds, the stem being frequently 
snapped asunder at the point of union. It forms 
at the present time quite a picture in Mn 
Stevens’ garden at Byfleet, and in the arboretum 
at Keir there are some very fine specimens of 


Make the pits large enough to hold about one 
or two bushels of fresh loamy soil, enriched 
with a little rotten manure. After planting 
and firming the soil well, give each plant a good 
soaking with water. It will be found more 
profitable to plant strong, well-rooted plants than 
weak ones, and plants growing in pots, if required 
to be planted during the summer months, snould 
be selected. The points of the shoots must be 
directed inwards, pegging them down until they 
reach the bole of the tree. In this way a 
smooth, green carpet will be speedily formed. 
No matter how barren the ground under the 
trees, the Ivy will grow and progress rapidly 
if the roots are provided for in the way just 
described. Another good effect is, it will kill 
all weeds as soon as it assumes the lead. When 
thoroughly established, the points of the young 
growths will need cutting in to keep it close and 
compact. Sometimes Barberries are planted 
at intervals in the Ivy carpet, and with good 
effect, the yellow flowers contrasting well with 
the green Ivy loaves underneath the spreading 
branches of a large deciduous Oak or specimen 
Cedar. St. John's Wort, when planted close to 
the edge of the Ivy, forms a good companion to 


every part of it has been fashioned with an 
artistic hand. It is, moreover, thoroughly un¬ 
conventional both in design and as regards its 
contents, quite unlike the majority of gardens 
about Loudon, which as a rule suggest the idea 
that all of them had been turned out of one 
mould. The principal charm of this garden is 
its simplicity. No intricate pattern of flower 
beds blemishes the quiet lawn, which stretches 
from the front of the house to the very out¬ 
skirts, and there is a conspicuous absence of any 
attempt at petty ornamentation, such as foun¬ 
tains, and basins, and statuary, which so often 
mar otherwise pretty gardens. The lawn, 
b nough without any garish parterre, is not, 
however, a monotonous green flat; on the con¬ 
trary, here and there 

Picturesque rocky beds crop up from its 
surface—some isolated, others collected in irre¬ 
gularly disposed clusters, and all planted in 
consummate taste with a variety of hardy and 
tender plants. These rocky beds yield sufficient 
colour to make the outlook from the house a 
cheerful one, and, examined closely, they reveal 
a charming variety of plants, which yield flowei a 
from early in spring till late in autumn. The 
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it, notably one on a rising knoll not far from the 

Ivy under trees. —It is often found 
difficult to find a suitable plant to grow and 
cover the ground under trees in pleasure 
zroand* where Grass does not succeed. But 
tUi if skilfully planted, and care be taken to 
tain it properly over the ground the first 
season or two, will be found to give satisfaction 

most cases. Although it may be considered 
to be a very curious kind of underwood, seeing 
that it is a climber, it is, nevertheless, one of 
the best possible carpets for ground under large 
frees. Planters should bear in mind that close 
to the stems of these there can be no moisture 
for nourishment. Notwithstanding this, how- 
* r *r, pits are dug close to the trees, when, 
u a nutter of course, the plants fail. The only 
Wl 7 to make a good carpet under large trees, 
standing singly or in groups, is to make the pits 
for the plants outside the drip of the spreading 
f ranches, and, if possible, clear of the extreme 
points of the branches : thus situated, the Ivy 
*ill have the benefit of sun, and rain, and 
inoUture. Care must, however, be taken to 
K >;p the roots free from drip from the points of 
the biwuches, for Ivy, like most other plants, is 
impatient of drip falling upon its roots. 
To procure a quick and satisfactory carpet, the 
iv y must be planted from 3 feet to 5 feet apart. 


it, growing dwarf and flowering freely. 
Butcher's Broom may also be planted with good 
effect near the edge of the Ivy carpet. It grows 
in any soil, and in almost any position.—W. C. 


A SUBURBAN GARDEN. 

In these days, when the outspreading growth of 
London is fast sweeping away suburban resi¬ 
dences which for generations past have beauti¬ 
fied the outskirts of our great metropolis, it is a 
pleasure to find here and there a few beautiful 
gardens that have escaped the hands of the 
relentless builder. Such spots, hemmed in as 
they usually are on every side by houses, are 
like oases in a desert, though their number is 
lamentably small compared with what existed 
in times gone by. So near London as Lee is, 
and in a neighbourhood fast becoming densely 
populated, one would hardly expect, to find 
such a charming garden as that at “The 
Firs,” in the Old Road, just off one of the 
main arteries of traffic, and within six miles or 
so of the heart of the city. In this garden 
one might almost fancy oneself far away 
in the country, for there is nought to remind 
one of the proximity ot the great city save the 
din of the passing vehicles. It is in truth a 
lovely garden — one that might well serve as a 
model of what a suburban garden should be, for 


material employed for these beds and all the 
rockeries here is the coarse kind of rock known 
as Kentish Rag, obtained from quarries in the 
neighbourhood of Maidstone. Being in irregular 
masses, some nature-like effects can be obtained 
by a skilful disposal of them. Mr. Larking, the 
proprietor, seems to have the happy knack of 
arranging them so as to resemble what one sees 
in rocky districts, where the rock crops out of the 
ground in irregular masses. In this garden these 
rocky beds are not placed in set ovals or circles, 
but in every case are mode subservient to the re¬ 
quirements of the plants to be grown in them. 
They do not obtrude badly, as in so-called rock 
gardens of the ordinary Btamp. A large boulder 
ib half sunk in the Boil, and around it are placed a 
few suitable plants, which in course of time hug 
its sides as if they liked its companionship. The 
rocky banks and beds are planted with a variety 
of subjects, some true mountain and rock plants, 
others of taller growth, and in summer these 
are interspersed with little colonies of brightly- 
flowered tender plants, such as Pelargoniums, 
so as to brighten up, as it were, their more 
sombre associates. Another great charm of this 
garden is its noble trees, the growth of many 
generations ; without them it would be shorn of 
one of its chief elements of beauty, and the 
good effects resulting from its skilful design 
would in a great measure be lost. The largest 
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trees are the English Elms, whose huge spread¬ 
ing heads tower above everything else, save a 
pair of prodigious Black Walnuts (Juglans 
nigra), without question among the finest speci¬ 
mens in this country. This Walnut forms a 
magnificent tree of towering height, and the boles 
of this pair cannot be far short of 11 feet in girth 
and nearly 70 feet high. The massive branches 
spring from the trunk at a sharp angle, and the 
smaller branches are gracefully pendulous, and 
carrying, as they do, such dense masses of long 
pinnate foliage, they have as light and elegant 
an appearance as an English Ash. Mr. Larking is 
justly proud of these grand trees, as they con¬ 
tribute so largely to the interest and beauty of 
his garden. Among other large specimens of 
trees on the lawn iB an uncommonly fine one 
of the June Berry (Amelanchier Botryapium), 
having a symmetrical rounded head, which in 
early summer is a mass of white blossom. The 
other tree growth consists for the most part of 
deciduous trees, such as Copper Beeches, Locust 
trees, and a very fine Acer dasycarpura, 
between 60 feet and 70 feet high. There 
are some moderate-sized specimens of the 
Cedar of Lebanon, but their growth has been 
arrested, in pommon with most all other 
Conifers, on account of the impure atmosphere 
to which they are subjected, consequent on their 
proximity to London. It is lamentable to see 
now these and others, once thrifty young trees, 
have had their luxuriance checked, and are now 
dying a slow but certain death. There seems 
to be but very few Conifers that will thrive in 
these days near smoky towns. Cupressus Law- 
soniana does better than most others, and there 
are some creditable specimens of it in this 
garden in the best of health. There is now, 
happily, such a wealth of trees and shrubs with 
which to embellish town gardens, that we can 
well dispense with Conifers, or, indeed, with 
any class that will only flourish thoroughly 
under the conditions of an unpolluted atmo¬ 
sphere. 

The house, a fine old building of red brick 
with stone facings, and with its walls draped 
with Magnolias and Ivy, has a pretty effect, 
embowered amidst such fine trees as those to 
which allusion has just been made, and from its 
windows may be seen one of the sweetest garden 
landscapes which one could desire. The whole 
place contains but a few acres, but it appears 
much larger than it really is. The lawn is not 
abruptly margined, but seems to melt away 
into interminable recesses that run into the 
outskirts of the place. All the surroundings 
which would in any way tend to mar the effect 
of such quietude are shut out chiefly by the large 
trees, but, lacking these, high banks have been 
thrown up, and these have been planted with trees 
and shrubs, and studded picturesquely with 
Tocks and colonies of hardy Ferns. The end of 
the lawn is very skilfully treated in this way, 
and is one of the prettiest spots in the garden. 
Little shady nooks and recesses have been made 
for the Ferns, and in these they luxuriate un¬ 
commonly well, and form a charming picture. 
Groups of such flowers as Foxgloves give a 
cheerful appearance to the place, and the 
sunny banks are enlivened by masses of such 
beautiful things as Gentians and Campanula 
turbinata, the latter being at present a sheet of 
purple-blue, cup-like flowers. A rosary, too, 
in this part is a delightful feature. The bushes 
are not placed in beds of a set pattern, but in 
irregular groups, so as to harmonise with the 
surroundings, which partake more of a choice 
bit of country wood scenery than a polished 
suburban garden. 

Hardy plants, alpine as well as perennials of 
larger growth, are appreciated and put to good 
use by Mr. Larking, but he has not the conven¬ 
tional long mixed border. He seeks rather to 
produce fine effects by having bold groups of the 
most attractive plants in some prominent posi¬ 
tion, such as the margins of shrubberies, which 
in some cases project boldly on to the lawn. 
These bends are embellished with choice shrubs 
and showy hardy flowers, Lilies, Larkspurs, 
Lupines, and such like plants, which in good- 
sized tufts are sufficiently showy to be seen 
well from the windows of the house. The 
mountain plants of course find a congenial home 
in the rocky beds, and succeed far better than 
when planted on dry 6tony banks, which 
too often pass under the name of rockwork. 
Here the plants are placed where they are ex¬ 
pected to thrive best, the sun lovers have full 


exposure, and those that delight in shade have 
also their wants attended to. In most cases the 
plants form little colonies, so to speak, and they 
seem to thrive all the better for being in close 
company with their associates. In a garden 
like this one may find a suitable place for 
nearly every hardy plant, which is impossible 
where the design is geometrical and with¬ 
out retiring nooks and sheltered, shady 
recesses. In one of these little bays, sheltered 
on all sides except the south, is a thrifty 
group of Ti^er Lilies and others, which, when 
in flower, with the green of the shrubs for a 
background, must have a pretty effect. In 
another part one comes across a little gathering 
of choice bulbous plants, such as the newer 
kinds of dwarf Fritillarias, Tulips, and Crocuses, 
in a position where they would show best in early 
spring. There is a little bedding out, but this 
is not of the usual style. In beds of. simple 
pattern, such as ovals and circles, one may see 
masses of one plant. One bed is wholly filled 
with dwarf Tagetes (French Marigold), another 
with China Asters, another with dwarf Agera- 
tums, and so on. These beds are placed so 
that one comes upon them unawares ; hence the 
effect of their brightness is intensified. A com¬ 
mendable feature, too, is isolated specimens of 
some of the finer types of hardy fine-foliaged 
plants that have been planted, such as here and 
there the Turkey Rhubarb (Rheum officinale), 
Giant Fennel (Ferula gigantea), of which there 
are some admirable and extremely ornamental 
examples rising from the greensward. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES IN PITS AND FRAMES. 
As the time is at hand when Strawberries should 
be prepared for planting, allow me to direct 
attention to a plan whereby ripe Strawberries 
may be obtained in advance of those from the 
open ground, simply by planting in pits and 
frames. The plan will be found useful by 
those who have not the convenience of growing 
Strawberries in pots, and placing them in a 
suitable structure to ripen their fruit. All that 
is wanted is a bed of good soil and a cold pit or 
frame to secure a fine crop of large fruit with¬ 
out the aid of fire heat or any other expensive 
appliances. 

Varieties. —The first step is to select a suit¬ 
able variety for the purpose. My choice would 
be between Keen’s Seedling and President, both ] 
of which are known to be excellent croppers ] 
and good in flavour, but as Keen’s Seedling is 
a little the earliest, it may be desirable to select j 
an equal number of each, when under the same 
treatment one would form a succession to the 
other. The number of plants required will, of 
course, depend upon the space to De devoted to 
them. A light 6 feet long and 4 feet wide will 
require eighteeen plants, that is, three rows 
with six plants in each under one light. One 
has therefore only to decide how many lights 
will be occupied to find out the number of 
plants needed ; but I may remark that less than 
two lights of the size just mentioned would 
furnish but a limited supply. 

Preparing the Plants. —This is not a diffi¬ 
cult matter ; for this purpose runners should be 
selected as early as they can be got. The best 
way to get them rooted quickly is to peg them 
down on the soil, first stirring up the surface 
with a trowel, and breaking to pieces any hard 
lumps ; then with a peg fix the runner down 
firmly. In order to obtain the beet results it is 
essential that strong plants, with plump crowns, 
be secured early in autumn, and to enable one 
to get these the runners must receive attention 
in the way of watering, so as to induce them to 
form roots quickly. In hard ungenial ground 
it will help the runners wonderfully if a couple 
of handfuls of fine rich soil are placed on the 
surface for them to root into, which they will 
freely, and, what is equally important, they 
will lift better. In fact, any extra attention at 
this stage will increase the prospects of a crop 
in a way that no care as regards after manage¬ 
ment can possibly do. In three weeks the 
plants will be sufficiently rooted to bear 
removal. 

Preparing the Soil. —The next step is 
preparing a piece of ground for them, which 
should be an open, sunny spot, and made both 
rich and fine, and if a couple of barrow-loads of 


road grit or coarse river sand be strewn on thi 
surface and lightly raked in, it will induce thi 
plants to root Better than they otherwise woul< 
do. When the ground is ready, cut th 
runners off close to the crown, and then th 
plants should be carefully lifted and conveye 
on a hand-barrow to where they are to’ fc 
planted. They should be put in 12 inche 
apart each way, and if the ground is dry, a goo 
watering should be given, and continued a 
intervals of every two or three days if th 
weather remains dry. A light shading for th 
first few days if the weather should be ver 
bright would also be beneficial. This ma 
consist of a few Evergreen branches stuck i 
between the plants, which, with the exce] 
tion of keeping them free from weeds, wi 
be no further trouble until it is required to tal 
them to the pits in which they are to fruit. 

Planting in the Frames.— Bottom heat 
not a necessity ; in fact, a strong bottom he 
would be injurious, but a little warmth belo 
the roots might stimulate them to make : 
earlier growth ; further than that, however, 
would be of no service. A brick pit is to i 
1 referred, especially if ripe fruit is wanted 
early as it can be had, as it affords great 
warmth and shelter than a wooden framt 
but, with the exception that there would 1 
a slight difference in the time of ripening, o 
is as good as the other, whichever is used, 
bed of good rich soil not less than 8 inches 
10 inches in depth is necessary for the reec 
tion of the plants, and the surface should n 
be more than 9 inches from the glass. If the ] 
or frame should be a deep one, the space belt 
the soil may be filled with any ordinary sc 
or any refuse that comes to hand that ii i 
likely to sink. If ripe fruit is wanted as eai 
as it is possible to get it, the first plantati 
should be made about the middle of Febnui 
but if the planting is done on the 1st of Mai 
it will be soon enough for all ordinary purpos 
As a matter of course, the plants must be liil 
carefully in order to preserve all the roots p 
Bible. The soil must be pressed firmly alt 
them and kept regularly moist by watcri; 
For the first three weeks after planting vi 
little air will suffice, but as the leaves ajjv'U 
in growth more air at the back of the pit m 
be given, and the lights should be protec 
every night with mats. When the fruit bejj 
to form, a surface covering of Cocoa-nut ti 
refuse will keep it clean and help to keep 
soil moist. I am of opinion that if it v 
generally known what excellent crops of Str 
berries may be thus obtained, many wo 
prefer to grow them for late crops in the m 
just described instead of cultivating so man; 
pots. _ J- C 


11648.—Grubs in Apple trees.-' 
caterpillar of the goat moth (Cossus lignipei 
is probably the pest alluded to in this quest 
It bores long tunnels into the hard wc 
sufficiently large to admit a man’s li 
finger. The only way to destroy them is 
push pliable wire into the holes until it rea< 
the caterpillar, which is easily killed. It 
remain two years in the tree, eating the w 
and winding its way through it. The moths 
found in June and July, and should be killed, 
codling moth (Carpocapsa pomonana) has \ 
more troublesome to us, and does more dan 
than any other of the enemies of our Apple c 
It deposits its eggs generally in the eye oi 
young fruit in May. The caterpillar spec 
appears, and eats its way into the fruit 
reaches the core, when the Apple drops off 
tree. One season half of our crop was aestrt 
by them. The grub leaves the Apple ei 
before or after it falls to the ground, spi 
cocoon round the stem of the tree, a mot 
goon produced, and again the Apples 
attacked. The remedy is to destroy the infe 
Apples, removing the loose bark from the ti 
ana painting it with Borne sooty, thickish luj 
—J. D. E. 

11623.— Melon culture. —When the j 
has grown about 15 inches long it should 
the point pinched out of it. This will can 
number of side growths to branch out, ant 
these side growths the female blossoms 
appear. There are always numerous pj 
bearing blossoms, which are readily distingui 
from the others by their not having any i 
ments of fruit. The stigm&tic portion oi 
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fruit blossom must be dusted with pollen, but ones amongst them, on a sloping bank, has a easier. If planting in the store garden, do not 
it is best to watch an opportunity when four very beautiful effect. The graceful growth of make separate holes, but dig a trench deep enough 
fruit blossoms are open together on a plant; the taller Columbines is best seen when they to allow full length of roots straight down, 
the plant would bear four fruits, and they would are brought on the level of the eye. Those who Cover with earth well up to or over crown, 
eweU evenly together; on the other hand, when have greenhouses in which frost is just excluded water so as to wash the earth firm in, and I 
oae or two fruits are seta few days before the should grow a few Columbines in pots. Our will venture to say “C. C.” will not lose much, 
others, the earliest examples run away with the native species varies in cultivation from pure let him move his Daisies as often as he likes, 
whole strength of the plant, and the later sped* white, through pale lavender, blue, and rose; I may say I moved my Daisies in blazing hot 


mens are ol small size, rne snoots must do inrougn every snaae oi purpusn Diue, puce, weatner, in a garden me sou oi wmon is use an 
pinched and thinned out if they are too close rose, purplish crimson, purple and violet, to oven in the sun, nor did I shelter for an hour, 
together. They do not succeed well when over- nearly black. The paler colours come most —C. G. O’Brien. 

crowded with wood and leaves. A tile ought exquisitely delicate under glass. A dozen or Blue Polyanthusea— I was much inte- 
to be placed under each fruit to preserve it two of the following sorts would have a most rested in reading Mr. Beachey’s success in rais- 
from injury.—J. D. E. beautiful effect in spring, both foliage and ing seedling Primroses, on account of the blue 

Air roots on Vinee.— So far as my ob* fl A ower8 being beautiful:—Aquilegia vulgaris, one which appeared amongst them, as it struck 
servations have extended, these are in no way "• cau&densis, A. Skinnerii, A. californica, me that I might, through the medium of 
■ injurious ; at the same time I would rather not ^ chxysantha, A. caerulea, and A. kermesina. Gardening Illustrated, hear of a plant known 
see them ; and it is this studying of appearances — J • D* to me in my early days, but which I cannot 

1 that has led me to make repeated trials to Limnanthes DouglasL— This beautiful even hear of now. It was an azure or turquoise 
; prevent their growth, but hitherto without annual has lately been covered with showy blue Polyanthus. Mymotherusedtogethershrubs 
| avail. Like most other practitioners, I believe flowers, but it does not bloom quite early and flowers from Mr. Dickson, of Chester— 
that their formation and extension arise from enough for what is usually termed spring bed- 1 am speaking of some sixty years ago—and from 
i inequality of temperature between root and ding, being just at its best at the end of May, him I think she must have got the above plant, 

\ branch, a theory that to some extent is con- when the beds have to be cleared for their with other beautiful varieties of the Polyanthus, 

j finned by the fact that their growth is much summer occupants. It, however, well deserves such as I do not see in the present day ; but I 
1 more general in early vineries than in others, a place where it can finish its flowering. If would speak chiefly of the blue one, which be- 
and this being the case, the way of prevention sown in September, either where it is to lower came rather common in our immediate neigh- 

u obvious, viz., more warmth to the roots and or in a seed bed, and transplanted as soon as bourhood on the banks of the Conway. I saw 

leas moisture, and more air internally. But large enough to handle, it will be found to be it in after years in a garden near Parkgate, 
from my point of view the application of such most effective in May and June.—J. Cheshire, and the last I heard of it was in a 

remedies would be worse than the disease, that Yellow flags as out flowers. _Now that cottager’s garden at Trefriw, on the river Con- 

is, if it can be called a disease—certainly, it is Irises of all kinds are year by year becoming wa y* Seeing in a late number of Gardening 
a very harmless one, so that personally I am more popular, the beauty and value of the wild Illustrated the name of ‘ ‘Cheshire Polyanthus” 
content to let the Vines have their own way in Yellow Flag (Iris Pseud-Acorus) as'cut flowers haa determined me to send the above descnp- 
this matter.-W. W. for room decoration should not be"overlooked. t{ ? n to y° u of ^ hat 1 fear > now an extinct 

Summer pruning Currant bushes. — Nothing can be more effective in certain posi- Pj ant » yet not without hope that it may be re- 
After trying the summer pruning of Currant tions, especially when placed against a dark * It may be that the successors of the 

bashes for several seasons, I can recommend it background, than a tall Munstead glass filled Dicksons of sixty years ago, or gardeners m 
te labour well spent; not only is the crop of with these, cut the whole length of their stalks, “jeir employment, may recollect the flower, 
tiie current year improved by the removal of and arranged with a few of their own dark J: 80 ’ a m ® re mention of it would be a satisfac- 
vhat would become a mass of superfluous green, sword-shaped leaves. They last, also, tlon > ®>s when I na ™ e , lt l to an y° n ? who has not 
growth, but the buds that are to produce for a considerable time, opening their buds for seen it I am thought to be romanemg. An old 
neit year’s crop are strengthened by the ex- several days in succession after they are placed mme , P 0 ; 1 ^ ■ , * ^ amongst a group of 

pcenre to light and air to which they are thus in water. It may scarcely be believed that °™ e r ” about thirty-five years ago, thereby 
mbjected, and above all by the leaves at the some of these handsome water Flags so arranged P rovm g that it has had an existence. M. J. 
base of the shoots being retained fresh and on the writer’s table were mistaken for rare Lilies of the Valley for market.— 

C o until the end of the season, instead of garden flowers by several persons who live Allusion has been several times made to the 
ming blanched and dropping off early, as within half a mile of the field in which they excellent way in which Messrs. Hawkins and 
b the case when all the shoots are allowed grew in profusion, and from whence they were Bennett, of Twickenham, grow Lilies of the 


are allowed grew in profusion, and from whence they were Bennett, 


fwickenham, grow Lilies of the 


to grow unchecked, thereby forming a dense gathered.—K. L. D. Valley for market. Under their culture the 

.«h*ie. The best time to remove the points of Columbines ***** Daigle s. 1 read your spikes of bloom of the Victoria variety, the 

the erect growing shoots is while they are soft articles on Columbines with interest, having a kind which they grow, reach a height of from 
And green —i.«., about the middle or end of curious kind, of which I had not before been 12 inches to 14 inches, the bells being very 
They can then be readily nipped off. If able to find out the name. It is clearly a large handsome, and of the purest white. 
*07 want to test the merits of this practice let Skinneri, from Guatemala. As you say it is The leafage is also wonderfully robust; in fact, 
'them pinch half their bashes of red and white rare, and the culture of it not known, my iu this variety, under this firm’s cultivation, 
Currants (black sorts must not be so treated), experience may be interesting. The plant was Lilies of the Valley are seen in the finest 
*nd leave the other half to grow at will; they given me by Lady George Hill, in Donegal, who possible form and in the highest development of 
will then soon be convinced of the benefits told me she could get no good of it. That was, I beauty. None of the roots are subjected to 
*rising from summer pinching. On walls de- suppose, six years ago. I kept it in a cool forcing, but are grown in huge beds in the open, 
*oted to Currants this practice is especially greenhouse, giving good care and repotting. It aQ d in defiance of the assumed need for shade 
nwewwy, and the fruit, being thoroughly flowered beautifully, and I saved a lot of seed, on the part of this Lily. All the earliest are 
ripened by the timely removal of the points of certainly true, as I had no other Columbines, obtained from plants growing on a broad south 
the shoots, will prove invaluable for late dessert I then planted out the old plant, but it was border, the warmest position in the place, 
purposes. It is worse than useless to leave the killed in the extreme cold winters. I was then Early in the year these beds are edged with 
tiuwta intact until the fruit is ripening and then away for two years or more from home. When boards, and over them lights are laid, to pro- 


it to grow. ____ __ _ _ 

- all the winter in the greenhouse. About March throw up bloom naturally. In this way the 

________ __ ____ I planted out the young plants. I have now 8eason of bloom lasts for some two months, and 

OUTDOOR P LAN TS. a dozen fine young plants, which I hope during that time immense quantities of spikes 

- will flower this autumn. These are certainly are gathered and sent to market. It is a peculiar 

Two pretty Wild flowers.— The Solo- true, as I have no other varieties of Columbine property of the Victoria kmd that, owmg to its 
toon’s Seal is one of oar commonest wildflowers except the A. vulgaris. If the plants flower stout stiff habit, the spikes of bloom keep fresh 
to South Wilts, and grows finely in coppices outside this autumn I shall save seed ; if not, I aQ d erect after being cut for a long period, and 
ptouted with Oak and Hazel; stems may be will winter some of them in the house, are readily purchased by bouquetists and floral 
^found 2 feet 6 inches long from root to point, and leave others out. I have another decorators, because of their many good quali- 
>eU furnished with waxy drooping bells of the rare plant I should like to know the ties. The beds seldom remain longer than six 
colours of the Snowdrop, usually three to each name of—a beautiful red Christmas Rose. y ears untouched. They are then broken up, 
■p*ir oi leaves. Soil and situation seem to have I had the same difficulty as your correspondent the finest crowns selected for new blooming 
pat influence on this plant; some specimens “C. C.” about Daisies till I faced the fact they beds, and the smaller ones make nursery beds ; 
•tore the flowers poor, small, and narrow, while were hard to move in summer. I have moved but so robust is the average character of the 
others have bells two-thirds of the size of those hundreds this year, red, white, and pink, and crowns throughout, that very small indeed is 
of the wild Hyacinth, the divisions turned up have hardly lost one, though I divided them the percentage of them that are unfit for the 
•t the tip in the same way. This plant gains into very small pieces. Give your Daisies a blooming beas. The soil, when new beds are 
greatly in effect when seen from beneath. Five good mulching of cow manure before flowering ; formed, is well prepared, and there is no. stint 
«r six large sprays of it make a beautiful filling this will induce a healthy state. Divide when manure. Still farther, each bed gets in the 
tor a tall vase, with a frond or two of the plant is still in vigorous flower, not when it autumn a top-dressing of rotten manure, and 
Fern, a few tall Grasses, and a well-furnished falls to rest. Have the bed thoroughly well through this in the spring the crowns burst, full 
•pray or two of Ragged Robin. Another beau* dug and softened and manured if planted in °f strength and vigour.—A. 
ktol wildflower is the common Columbine, flower garden; replant at once, not allowing 11634. — Pansies small. — Evidently the 
brown in gardens this is a beautiful plant, but roots to dry. Plant so as to get the roots ground is poor, and weak liquid manure, al¬ 
to masses in openings in the woods it is much straight down. A Daisy can’t sit on its knees though it would help them a little, would not 
finer. Then it only makes a few leaves, the like a woman; it must have its feet straight make up for hard, poor soil. The Pansy de¬ 
flowers are wider and flatter, and a colony of down. Cutting roots off to half length will not lights in well-worked soil—that is, it ought to 
fifty plants or so, with a dozen or so of whits do the slightest harm, and it makes the planting be dug up 1 foot or 18 inches deep, and have 
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plenty of cow manure incorporated with it. In 
ary hot weather mulch the surface of the ground 
with decayed manure, watering freely ; m that 
case liquid manure is not necessary. To im¬ 
prove small flowers mulching over the surface 
with decayed manure would be very beneficial; 
the roots would speedily work up into the 
dressing.—J. D. E. 

11644.—Paeoniea not flowering 1 . —Probably your 
Pnonies are too heavily manured, ana suffer from cold, 
lift and plant out in Grass, and they will be likely to flower 
well. They look very handsome in either rough or mown 
turf. I have seen them flower well also under trees. 

Calendula officinalis (Meteor).-i had a bed of 
this last year which flowered until the end of the season, 
and I left the plants in the bed, which survived the winter, 
and are now a sheet of flowers, and, no doubt, will 
continue all the summer.—W. B., Doncaster. 


BOSES. 

11622.— Tea Boaea. —These do best in the 
house all the year round if they can be kept 
near the glass and free from greenfly and 
mildew. Plants that have gone out of bloom 
now will very soon start Into growth again, 
whether they are out-of-doors or under glass. 
If they get plenty of sun under glass the 
flowers will be better than they would be if 
allowed to flower out-of-doors. They may be 
repotted again if they require it; but if that is 
not neoessary a surface dressing with rich 
compost would cause a more vigorous develop¬ 
ment, and the flowers would be better. All 
through the summer and autumu the Roses will 
grow, and every strong shoot will produce 
flowers.—J. D. E. 

11624.— Boses for conservatory.— All 
the Roses named in this question would succeed 
in the conservatory. Marechal Niel and Gloire 
de Dijon would be the best varieties to plant for 
training over the roof. One plant of each would 
be enough; indeed, one plant of Marechal 
Niel would easily fill a house 10 ft. by 9 ft. It 
would be best to procure good strong plants in 
pots at once. If planted now a season would be 
gained.—J. D. E. 

THE VILLA GARDEN. 

( Continued from page 17 5. J 

Cob Nuts and Filberts. 

The Kentish system of managing and pruning 
Nut bushes is the most profitable one. There 
they are kept as low, wide-spreading bushes, 
hollowed out in the centre like a large edition of 
a well-managed Gooseberry bush ; and pretty 
well the same treatment which converts the 
Gooseberry (which is not naturally a spreading, 
open-centred bush) into the evenly-oalancea, 
free-bearing bushes commonly met with, will 
do the same for the Nut. We start with a young 
plant, and cut out the branches springing from 
the centre vertically, at the same time 
regulating the ring of branches forms the 
circle surrounding the main central stem. In 
the case of the Filbert or Cob Nut, bushes 10 or 
more feet in diameter are formed in a compara¬ 
tively short time, and these low, wide-spreading 
bushes, being full of small spray, from their 
exposure, on all sides to air and sunshine, pro¬ 
duce an immense number of blossoms, and carry 
heavy crops of Nuts. Anyone who can by 
pruning secure an evenly - balanced, open- 
centrea Gooseberry bush, can as easily carry 
out the. same system with the Filbert or Nut, 
as in both cases the principle of action is the 
same, only the Nuts should not be sparred in, as 
is sometimes done with the Gooseberry. In 
the Nut we most aim at obtaining an abundance 
of feathery spray. This is best done by occa¬ 
sionally entting back a branch to obtain a new 
break, and by keeping the branches thin. The 
pruning must be done annually. All suckers 
or sucker-like shoots springing from the base or 
the main stems must be removed. This is com¬ 
monly done,, not by cutting out with the knife, 
but by twisting them out with a sudden 
movement of the hand. Nut and Filbert 
bushes are often used to form boundaries as 
separating screens in different parts of the 
garden. In summer their leaves are so ample 
they are well adapted for this purpose. They 
may be used to screen buildings, or to blind 
anything of an unsightly nature; and when 
allowed a little more freedom of growth than 
the Kentish growers permit, there is a good deal 
bf shelter in a screen of Nut bushes, and if 
planted on the windward side of the garden the 
shelter will be beneficial to many things. 


Soil and Situation. 

The Nut succeeds so well under very different 
conditions and circumstances that one might 
say, except in wet, cold clays, the Nut will suc¬ 
ceed everywhere; and it is difficult to under¬ 
stand why the best class of nuts, such as the 
Cobs and Filberts, are not more grown. The 
failures of the Nut crop are much less frequent 
than are experienced among other fruits, 
though from the early period of their 
blossoming they run more than the average 
amount of risk. In a regular plantation 
the bushes may be 10 feet apart, with a 
Gooseberry or red Currant bush alternating. 
Afterwards, when the Nuts require all the space, 
the Gooseberries can be removed. In all casea 
the ground should be well prepared by trench¬ 
ing, <fcc., before planting, as Nuts are long- 
lived. 

Propagation. 

The usual methods are by layers, suckers, 
and seeds. The former is the best way of 
increasing established kinds, and is best per¬ 
formed in November, though the layering can 
be done any time before the buds swell in 
spring. The branches to be operated on are 
brought down to the gronnd, and they 
may be of two or more years’ growth. A 
notch should be cut about the centre of 
the part buried in the soil, or the stem may 
be split with a sharp knife at that point. 
A slight hole is excavated, and the branch 
pegged down, and then covered with sandy 
loam formed into a basin over the part cut, 
which must be kept moist in dry weather. 
At the end of twelve months roots will, in the 
majority of cases, have formed in sufficient 
quantity for the layers to be separated from 
tnelr parents and planted in a nursery bed for 
a couple of years to get strong, being in the 
meantime pruned into shape by having the 
centre opened, and all side branches removed 
from the stem, the latter to be from 18 inches 
to 2 feet high. Suckers are often used for pro¬ 
pagating, but, although they involve less 
trouble, they are longer in coming into bearing, 
and do not make such fertile plants. Seeds 
are also often employed, and should be sown in 
autumn, the seed beds to be covered with 
slates to prevent the mice finding them 
and carrying them off, which they quickly 
do if unprotected. The slates also tend to keep 
the soil in an even state of moisture, and hasten 
germination. When the seedlings are strong 
enough—which will be by the end of the second 
year—they should be transplanted into the 
nursery bed, and be placed in training. Graft¬ 
ing is sometimes resorted to for the purpose of 
converting the seedlings quickly into bearing 
plants. The same principles as are successful 
m other kinds of grafting will be neeessary in 
the case of the Nut— i. e ., the scions must be 
taken off and be laid in moist earth in a cool 
place before the buds begin to move on the trees 
from which they are taken ; and when the sap 
begins to move, in March, the young seedlings 
may be headed down, and the grafts placed on 
by any understood method, splice or whip 
grafting being as good as any, binding the 
parts together firmly and covering the union with 
grafting clay or wax to exclude the air. All the 
Nuts produce the male and female blossom on 
different parts of the tree, the organs not being 
situated in the same flower, as is common with 
the Apple, Pear, and many other fruits. The 
long brown catkins, which appear first in winter, 
are the male blossoms, and about the time when 
these have reached their proper state of develop¬ 
ment, usually about February, the female 
blossoms burst out at the extremities of the 
plump little buds which appear so numerous at 
the ends of the feathery spray on fertile 
bushes. The female flower is a bright crimson 
tuft springing directly out of the bud, and 
they are fertilised by the dust which fall in 
clouds when agitated by the March winds. 
Sometimes, when there is a scarcity of male 
flowers, it is a good plan to cut branches from 
the common Nut which are furnished with 
male blossoms, and suspend them on the Filbert 
bushes to ensure fertilisation, and so obtain a 
crop. 

Varieties. 

Red and white Filberts, Frizzled Filbert, 
Kentish Cob Nut. The late Mr. Webb, of Calcot, 
raised several kinds of Cob Nuts, which I 
have heard highly spoken of. E. Hobday. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

liaOL-Keraoteum firiganteum.-if «‘iW 

will Bend me bis address I may be able to wist him.- i 
G. F. C., Eolmwood, Thorpe, Norwich. j 

11636.-Liquid manure for Rosea-There is 
answer to this question on page 170, under the numbsr 
11591. Once a week would be often enough to use it. Giv» 
the Roses a good soaking, and mulch over the roots wift 
short, decayed manure. This prevents evaporation and 
causes the roots to come to the surface.—J. D. E. ’ 

11640.— Rats.— Put sawdust round the plants and 
the rats and mice will not go near them ; and put savdo* 
into their holes. The smell of the turpentine will soon 
send them away. I find sawdust is a good protection to 
plants in the winter, and keeps the ground underneath 
moist in warm weather.— Walker. 

11645.—Machine for cutting turf edgings- 
Buy at any ironmonger’s a sheep shears; you will get a good 
quality of steel for about 2s. 6d. Nothing is handler fora!! 
edgings, box or grass, slopes where a machine cann ot be 
worked, comers, and general tidying work; bat get good 
steel, the springs of cheap ones get wrong soon. They can 
be easily sharpened with an ordinary table steel.-C. G. 
O’Brien. 

11637.— Liquid manure for Gladioli. - 
Guano sprinkled over the surface rather thinly, 
as soon as dry weather sets in, is an excellent 
manure for these. It should be watered in with 
rose water-pot. In three or four week* 
another sprinkling of guano should be applied, 
and once more it may be done at the same 
interval of time, if the plants are not in dower. 
After the flowers open no more manure is neces¬ 
sary. If the guano is mixed with the water, is] 
ounce to a gallon is sufficient.—J. D. E. 


M. M. H .—Kindly send us two or three perfect 

specimens, and we will try to help you.- A Ynay 

Gardener .—We make no charge for inserting or &nswerfa| 

queries.- Double Abutilo ns, Q. W. —There are some ven 

good double Abutilons in cultivation.— —A. B .—So doubt 
' 0 -.'v plants have been named in the usual course; if not; 
tindly send again. 

Names of Plants.— E. Harrison.—Woo flower 5 tG 
send is a variety of the Spanish Iris (I. Xiphinm). Bulb 
can be easily obtained, and should be planted in autoBR 

- E. C. B. —Alnus glutinosa: M. Delamotte; Campuafa 

muralis.- Somerset.— 1, Speoies of Lonicera; 2, A oat 

anthropophora.- C. Tillett (Gravesend!.— Lalia pops 

rata (orchid) ; a fairly good Pelargonium.- C. W. H.~ 

1, Berberis stenophylla; 2, Escallonia macrantha; S, M 

pallida; 4, Onoldium sphacelatum.- F. J. C.-1 

Doryopteris palmata ; 2, Lastrea decomposite.- A. H. T 

—Athyrium Filk-fosmina Victoria.- tmtrevor .—Speck 

of Doronicum.- Chalk .—Campanula glomerate — 

F. E. W. —Agroeti* Spica-venti.- C. F. Munster.— Yn 

is Athyrium Filix-fomlna variety ; shrub is Fuchsia cord 

folia.- W. Bishop.— Lomaria fluviatilis.-No Nsan 

Initials. —1, Escallonia macrantha ; 2, English Iris ( 
Xiphium' ; 3, Campanula persicifolia ; 4, Sedum glaucua 

- R. F .—Appears to be Mrs. Sinicins’ Pink, but flow* 

were much withered.- T. B.—l, Lycium barbarum; 

Escallonia macrantha.- Inquirer. —The Hen ai 

Chickens Daisy (common).- Wiltshire. —Apparent 

the Goat Willow (Salix caprea).- A. H. F.— 4, Rhodia 

dbirica. The other numbers became detached from ti 
specimens. No Name or Initials. —I, Hemerocallis flan 

2, Symphoricarpus ; 3, Campanula muralis; 4, Lonica 

aureo-reticulata.-- M. J. B. S .—Muscari monstrowa 

- F. W .—Oarludovica plicata.- J. F. JRaytwr.— 

Species of Polypodium; 2, Bryophyllum calydnum. 
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QUERIES. ] 

Buies for Correspondents .—AU eommvM 

for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on « 
side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letts 
relating to business to the Pububhw. The name » 
address of the sender is required, in addition to any no 
de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Qian 
should always bear the number and title qf the cue 
answered. When more than one query is sent each sms 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity 
Garden !xq going to press a considerable time before f*sl 
qf publication, it is not possible to insert queries and cm 
munications the week they are received. Queries 4 
answered should be sent to us again 
Naming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers* 
\n be named at one time, and this only when « 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name oarxd 
qf florists’ Jlotoers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, AzaU 
as these can only be correctly named by a specialist n 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any oommuni 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should alwt 
accompany the parcel. 

11671.— Violas and Panalas. — How can i 
distinguish between a Viola and a Pansy, as the terms 
used in gardening at present ?— Grub. 

11672.—Lilies of the Valley after flowering 
Will someone kindly say what I am to do with Ulie 
the Valley after they have flowered in the conservato 
—Oakleiqh. 

11078.— Soot and worms In pots.— la « 
injurious to plants, or can anyone recommend anytt 
better for worms in pots’?—O aKlkiou. 

11674.—Mignonette in conservatory.—I *ni a 
unfortunate in raising Mignonette from seed. The pb 
do not flower. When 1 transplanted 1 used equal part 
manure, loam, and sand. I also tried them with 1< 
alone. Will someone kindly instruct me ?—Oarlziqb. 

11675.—Climbers for arches. — I have some 
arches 7 feet high surrounding the lawn. 1 shall be | 


Original from 
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if injone cm teU me of some good Roses (not Gloire de 
Dijon) of rapid growth to train over the arches, also any 
other showy climbers, either evergreen or deciduous.— 

G.R.8. 

11676.-Sowing Orchid seed.—I have purchased a 
\ mired packet of seed of hardy Orchids, and shall be glad 
dur information m to sowing and after culture. I nave 
' settling bataoold frame and a nice window, facing south. 
Any particulars will oblige.—W. H. H. 

m-Flyon Roses and Pansies.—The Rose 
frMind Pansies in my front garden are infested with 
psesfly. What can I do to rid the plants of these pests? 
-Purr. 

1167S.-Calceolarias.—Would some practioal eul ti¬ 
nier of the above give me clear and full iustructions for 
: Mr cultivation, from sowing of seed to time of blooming ? 
-Biun. 

• im-Margueritee.—Could any reader inform me 

whKh are the largest and best Marguerite® for cut bloom ? 
Ihavetwo-a yellow Comte de Chambord and a dwarf 
white sort-bat they are too small. Also which is the best 
kind for blooming in the winter ?—T. W. R. ^ 

11EG.-Testacella.—Your correspondent, " Winch- 
nxire, ,> aflfar?4tb, mentions that his garden is inhabited 
by the slug Testacella. He is correct in his surmise that 
™ carnivorous, earthworms being their principal 
mod. If Winchmore ” can spare me a few of these useful 
•Biraigws I should be very glad. They should he packed 

• toe mull tin box, with a little moss (with a worm or two). 
$ If I can do anything in return for what will be a great 
: wan*. 1 shall be most happy.— L. E. Adams, Grammar 

Stafford. 

l{©l-Tomato culture.—I have a number of 
Withy Tonuto plants growing in a vinery, in 12-inch 
pa. These are now coming into flower, and producing a 
wantity of laterals. Ought these to be nipped off, or 
Mowed to run until the formation of fruit ? If the plant 

E d off, might not the laterals become fruit-bearing 
and trained on laths at regular distances ? 
ud manure to be given ? Some general instruc- 
oblige.— Subscriber. 

I^eatment of Aloes.—I have had two large 
Aloes given to me by a friend who has no room 
pey stand about 6 feet in their boxes. They 
shut up in a coach-house all the winter, and 
Btejather nckly. What shall I do to restore them? 

boxes had no drainage I have had holes bored 
2“f Ufe™* I have placed them on the stone 

, front of the house, where they get the morning 
■t would jt do to give them weak manure, or should I 
Jove fl* top soil and give a dressing of fresh soil or 
ijwij Beyond looking shabby thfe plants seem quite 
W, ana are throwing up suckers.— Amateur. 

JHSL-Aubrtetiaa not flowering.—What can I 
I® ™ myAubrietia flower profusely as I see it in 
KKr 1 * !t ig a P ar pl« mass ? Mine grows in 

C pgecn^Mons, but has only a few poor flowers here and 
LThm sop a a very poor, sandy one, but manure has 
•wed. Ought I to divide my clumps now, and how 
■ J treat them next spring before flowering?—Aw 
"*** Amateur, Bournemouth. 

TOfraf^-Wbat is the treatment 
newarefracta during the summer? Should they be 
40(1 are they better Planted out? Mine 
and turned quite yellow, 
die down in the summer ? —Mrs. R. 

blooms green.—Some of my Roses, 
p£» Slh Duke * of “tojowji. and others, have 
uta BJSJ n the centre of the flower. Will some 

the “• of and b* » 

Plaats.-I recently 

Rl toSd^ tery and J* 4 result Fern9 in 

yu tamed brown and had to be cut down. The hot 
EftSE.T r ®? ui *: e blacking, hut I am afraid to use 
y k - C*® - vou tel1 me what I can use 

^ *111 prove harmless to the Ferns, Ac. ?—W. C. G. 

»brivemng.-The fronds of some of 
ELr?5?T el . q P» and I do.not know the cause. The 
Erl 1 do not know the name, I bought at a 
B : ritish Fern <’ and as’the pots were 
B^dSr^? in " ew and larger pots, filling the space 
Boder^ 3 * pu A in drawing-room on 
Ptbe ' a t l ™ e ^ey began to fall off in growth, 
not 1 mustadd that the gai 

bns V ^ y . MWom was, and that the other 

Eovd bring and doing well. I have now 

b IL fc do not any difference. 

|jj*J 

ESd tSLSf ***<*"*’ although washed with soft 
mi ’ 8how a whte 800171 on the surface, 

g* off' * ^V 1 ? 0 ? r ? cei P t that would take this 
clew? ** 

\ POULTRY. 

Harlington ” can colour eggs 


Joq mua ® CTtma dark Brahma cock with 
EaS h *Srt^SS, in ^ in i tha ^ chlcken8 generally 
Me f £ 6r ’ rH? Cr v^ Iook out f or feathep 

Kuin » Or lees. The better and quicker way is 

F - 5, W 

^ ^ xaaa -~° aKral Index to the first 
^ now ready, strongly bound, price 
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BIRDS. 

BREEDING CANARIES. 

In reply to “R. J. E.,” May 10, I will give 
my experience in breeding canaries, which for 
the last three years has been a perfect success, 
having in that time only lost one bird, and 
that was in the early spring, when the little 
fellow broke a blood-vessel in his endeavours 
to out-sing his colleagues. My plan is to 
follow their natural free life as much as pos¬ 
sible. I gave up a room in which along one 
side we built an aviary. Merely four uprights 
from the floor, of 4 Inches broad,, one-and-a- 
half inch thick, and 8 feet high, held together 
at the top by four crossbars. We then covered 
the top and three sides with fine string netting, 
the fourth side, or, rather, one end, being wire 
netting, to support the weight of the drinking- 
fountains and seed-box. 

A skirting of thin wood was nailed around the 
bottom to keep in the seed husks and sand, Ac. 
Across one end was put a perch with a cigar box 
for seed, having four holes in the front, and 
inside a sloping slip of wood, so that the seed 
only falls down as it is required. On the same 
side are placed the fountains through the holes 
of the netting. We then procured a small tree 
and fastened it into a heavv block of oak, and 
had one long perch (a rustic branch) that reaches 
right across the front. The door is at one end. 
Outside the window to the bricks of the outer 
wall we nailed wire netting, so as to allow a 
perch to be nailed on the wood on the outside of 
the window-sash, which when open allows the 
birds both sunshine and fresh air. Across the 
window-stone there is a piece of wood nailed 
like a flower-box, filled with common sand, of 
which the birds are very fond. This is not a 
costly plan; the netting is cheap, and can be got 
for a few pence & yard; wood is cheap. And 
my boy made it when only fourteen, so any 
man who can hammer a nail can make a similar 
aviary. The requisites to success are, plenty 
of fresh air, a good bath in a shallow bowl (ours 
has a large round glass dish 3 inches deep), in 
which they revel many times a day when the 
weather is warm, and quarrel famously which 
Bhall have the first bath. I have often seen 
four and five in at one time, and others perched 
on the edge clamouring for their turn. 

Birds are very clean in their habits naturally, 
and the free use of the bath keeps them clear 
from insects, which, if not got rid of, torment 
them greatly, and causes irritation of the 
skin. The next essential is daily fresh water 
in their drinking fountains, which must be kept 
cool and out of the sun; then mixed seed, rape, 
canary, millet, and when moulting a little maw 
seed. Hemp seed is only a treat for occasional 
use, as it makes them too fat, and over-heats 
them if they have much of it. 

But birds, like human beings, require change, 
and should have daily some bits of fruit or green 
meat. Watercress is the best of all when 
breeding, but they love Dandelion, Lettuce, 
Chickweed, Plantain. Groundsel is apt to 
bring on diarrhoea, so it must be given 
sparingly. Potatoes raw, boiled, or roasted, 
any kind of fruit as it comes round, a bit of 
Apple or Orange in winter, bun (currant or 
plain), a little crust of bread, Ac. The birds 
are never separated, each chooses his own mate, 
and a little basket sold for the purpose is fas¬ 
tened to the branches, and they take which 
they like. Small bundles of Moss, Hay, 
Cotton-wool, and hair are tied to the branches, 
and they build away, and then the hen lays 
her eggs, and the male bird is most assiduous to 
her while she sits, singing to her and feeding 
her. When the eggs are hatched, he takes 
upon himself the feeding of the little ones, for 
the hen bird is not able to supply them all by 
herself. It is amusing to watch the male bird 
help to form the nest for his mate. He 
examines the nest before she goes in, tucking 
in a bit here and there, or biting off an unruly 
end that might hurt her. The male has quite 
as responsible a duty as the female; he sees 
that she does not stay off her nest too long, and 
is always on the watch for her and his family’s 
welfare. When the birds begin to breed, they 
should have some eggshells broken in tiny bits 
and some pounded oyster shells, or a lump of 
mortar, to assist them in shelling their eggs, 
and an egg boiled hard and mixed with a 
crushed tea-biscuit every roproing; of course, as 


the numbers increase, two or more eggs and 
biscuits may be required. Canaries, like 
pigeons, feed their young from their own craw, 
therefore they require soft food. The male 
bird keeps on feeaing the young often after 
his mate is again hatching another nest of eggs. 
We had eleven birds this spring, and now 
have twenty-five, and four hens sitting again. 
The other two are building, and the male birds 
are feeding the young and helping the hens. 
Had it not been for an accident which hap¬ 
pened to two nests there would have been ten 
more to add to the fourteen. In the moulting 
season and daring the winter they have one egg 
and biscuit every Sunday morning, with a 
sprinkling of cayenne pepper, a variety of 
fresh green food or fruit daily, bath And fresh 
water. S. A. S. 

A MOST BEAUTIFUL NOVELTY 

For the COOL GREENHOUSE or SHELTERED 
GARDEN. 


This pretty ter¬ 
restrial Orchid is 
as yet compara¬ 
tively unknown, 
but we And that 
it was figured in 
1840 in the Botanic 
Register, and thus 
spoken of by Dr. 
Lindley: "Its rich 
wine - red sepals 
and petals form 
so good a back¬ 
ground for the 
wklte lip, which 
they so much re¬ 
lieve, that this 
species is certainly 
more worthy of 
cultivation than 
G.veratrifoliaand 
others.” We have 
successfully im¬ 
ported good stout 
buds, and offer 
them whilst un¬ 
sold at 2*. 6d. each. 
6 for 12s., 12 for 
21a 


Calanthe discolor. 

H POPE R&OQ.,Oovent Garden, London 

HORN MARIGOLDS (deep yellow Daisies), 

y twelve ^ga nta la Portage M.-Mre. BOUCHER, 



OKf| STRONG BEDDING PLANTS for 10s., 

including 24 Geraniums, 24 Calceolarias, Petunias, 
Ageratum, Lobelia, Asters, Stocks. Phlox Drummondii, Ac. 
free. Half quantity for 5e. 6d.-ROBERT CROSS. Hereford . 

PATENT 

IMPROVED VINE ROD FASTENER 

The old system of tying completely done away with. 
Great economy of labour and time. 

Will bear the weight of the heaviest crop of Grapes grown 
under glass. 

Can be fixed during the growth of the vine. 

Sold in Boxes containing six dozen each. Price 6a (KL 
Orders received by Mr. J. W, DART. 8t. Aublna, Jersey. 

UINEST TOBACCO CLOTH AND PAPER, 

-L* at 8d. and 9d. per lb.: 28 lb, 18a. Special quotations for 
the trade.—J. DENYN, Manufacturer 73, RencUeeham Road, 
Clapton. _ 

TTIRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lightest, 
V therefore cheapest: 112 lb, 18a 64 : 66 lb, lls. 6<L ; 
28 lb, 6s. 8d. -WAT80N and SCULL, 9(5, Lower Thames 
Street, London, E.O. _ 

GAVE YOUR FRUITS, save your Plants, 
u save yourRosea-STEVENS & 00. 8 AMORTISER to 
Sudden Death to all insect pests infesting trees and plants. 


High-street, Borough. London, S.E. _"_ * 

DICHARD SMITH A CO. beg to announoe 

that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be nappy te supply 
any lady or gentleman with particulars, 4c.—St John’s Nur- 
serieg. Worcester. _ 

WANTED, SITUATION as GARDENER, 

* » single-handed. Not frightened of work. Married and 
o ne child.—A. B, Windmill-road, New Hampton, Middlesex. 

PUBLIC OPINION of HOOPER’S 

^ "GARDENING GUIDE.”—"An nnfnJHn g source of 

information and delight.”— S. Newport, Belvedere. "The 
best book fort be money I ever saw."—R. Dixon.B irmingham. 
"A sound, practical, handy book.”— The Graphic. “A 
welcome addition to the literature of the garden. —Morning 
Post. "A good and convenient book or reference all the 
year round.’ —The Queen. " With such a book at command 
the amateur horticulturist needs but little further help."— 
Gardeners’ Magazine. This work (which may claim to be 
the cheapest book published) contains over 600 Illustrations, 
treats of flowers, vegetables, and fruit, and is well bound in 


doth as a library book. It is not a catalogue, but a standard 
vork- JW°® poet-free 2s. lldTof all booksellers; or 

HOOPER and CO, Oovent Garden, London, WO. _ 

TTITCHIN ROSE SOCIETY’S EXHIBITION, 

“T_ rill be held, by permission, in the PRIORY 
GROUNDS on THURSDAY. JULY t—Foi sch ed ule of 


prises apply to Rev. F. H. 


VI 
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THE ENQLI8H FLOWER GARDEN 
And Dictionary of flowor Gordon Plants. 


Now Ready (760 pp.), with over Twelve Hundred and 
Eighty Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 15a. 

The 

English Flower Garden: 


BELFAST N. WHIG. 

“In the second part of the work there are about fifteen 
hundred paragraphs and articles, each headed with the same 
name of a plant, and altogether some four thousand named 
varieties are described. A few examples will give an idea of 
the completeness with which the various flowers are described 
Mid pictured. Of the campanula there are forty-five varie¬ 
ties described, with thirty-five engravings; of the iris twenty- 
six varieties, thirteen engravings ; liliutn, twenty-seven varie¬ 
ties, twenty-seven engravings: pentstemon, nine varieties, ten 
engravings; primula, twenty-six varieties, thirty-two engrav¬ 
ings." 


Designs, Views, and Plans. 

Followed by an Alphabetical Description of all 
the Plants best suited for its Embellishment , 
their Culture and Positions . 

By W. ROBINSON, 

WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE BEST FLOWER 
GARDENERS. 


Some Opinion* of the Press. - 

CbURT JOURNAL. 

“ This work may be considered as the finest and most com¬ 
plete of its kind that has ever appeared in the English lan- 


“An admirably illustrated, comprehensive dictionan of 
flower gardening, and is indeed the oompletest work of the 
kind that we have yet seen." 

CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

** A valuable and elaborate work .... embraces a variety 
of subjects, and contains a vast amount of most useful in¬ 
formation." 

LITERARY WORLD. 

“ A volume abounding in most valuable information con¬ 
veniently arranged, ana the numerous illustrations which 
enlhren its pages enhance the value of the work." 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

“ Nobody with the help of this book need despair of making 
the smallest garden pretty and charming out of the abounding 
wealth of flowers from which it is now possible to select." 

FIELD. 

“This comprehensive book will, of course, be of most 
utility t# persons who have large gardens; but those 
lovers of gardening who have more restricted opportunities 
to profit by it will also find it interesting and valuable." 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

"In point of comprehensiveness, precision, and accuracy, 
combined with admirable external get up. it assumes very 
much the character of a high class Encyclopedia, devoted to 
a particular subject in all its relations. In all that pertains 
to the position, style, and laying-out of the flower garden, and, 
as well, the character and habits of the whole ‘world or 
beautiful plant life,’ the cultivation of which can be hopefully 
attempted, the work will be found to meet the wants of the 
professional gardener, not only adequately, but In such a way 
as to be suggestive of many fresh ideas in connection with the 
practical details of his useful and wholesome calling; and 
amateurs of all classes will find it a perfeot mine of delightful 
and Instructive information.” 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

“This is by far the best book on the flower garden that has 
wer been published. It contains in all over 700 closely-printed 
pages and nearly 1,300 woodcut representations of plants used 
in flower-garden decoration. The first 124 pages are devoted 
to various subjects that add to the beauty of the garden, such 
as rockeries, plants of fine form, critiques on gardens already 
in existence, pointing out their faults as well os their merits. 
They consist, in short, of a valuable and instructive essay on 
teste as applied to garden ornamentation. The rest of the 
book is arranged on the plan of a dictionary, and embraces all 
the plants, both hardy and half-hardy, annual and bulbous, 
waitable in any way for the British flower garden.” 

NORTHERN CHRONICLE. 

“ As to the fulness of it, we have tested it by going over os 
many obscure Highland and bog plants suitable for gardens as 
weoould remember, not one of which we found to be missing. 
Meum athomanticum, which the Highlanders call Muilceann. 
Is a plant of no fame. It is only found in a very limited 
area- and, as a wild plant, does not grow in the south of 
England at all, nor, Indeed, In many places beyond a few of 
the Grampian glens; but here it is down with the rest. Bo 
with other Alpine and Highland plants, full of quiet grace and 
little known to fame—altogether unknown at horticultural 
shows. We are glad to see old garden flowers, whioh fell out 
of fashion thirty or forty years ago. regaining the positions 
belonging to them by right of merit. 


WEEKLY DI8PATCH. 

“ There are thus considerably more than a thousand little 
piotures in this book, which add not a little to its. value as a 
work of reference and a serious guide to horticulture, besides 
greatly increasing its eleganoe as an ornamental volume." 

8COTSMAN. 

“ Altogether, the book will be of the greatest value, alike 
to the amateur and the professional gardener; It happily 
combines the exposition of general rules and principles with 
an immense store of practical instruction and detail" 

NEWARK ADVERTISER. 

“We can only hope what we have said may induce our 
reader* to study this charming book for themselves. We con¬ 
fidently commend it to the notice of all who love our English 
flowers, and who desire to see them restored to the place they 
ought to hold in our gardens and our hearts.” 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 

“The author has in this splendid work earned the high 
praise and deep gratitude of all who desire the perfection of 
this natural and national taste—a taste and occupation as 
old as the human race itself, much lauded for its simple 
quietude and contemplative peacefuineaB by sedate philoso¬ 
phers and sung by enraptured poets." 

LLOYD’S WEEKLY. 

“As far as we are able to see the information imparted 

is oomplete and accurate.We trust that this excellent 

book, which is a rich mine of information and oontains the 
teaching of long experience, may do a great deal to help 
English garden era to improve themselves yet further in the 
exercise of an art which they have practised so successfully." 


WATCHMAN. 

“The author of this book has in many respects ohanged 
people's ideas of whAt a garden ought to be, ana has left them 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the old formal or undeveloped 
styles, and with the present condition of things in our flower 
gardens generally. We are told that hundreds of different 
and beautiful aspects of vegetation are attainable in a garden 
in spring, summer, and autumn. This, to those of us who 
are wearied by the constant repetition of a few forms and a 
few varieties by which all our gardens seem filled up after the 
same pattern, is welcome news. We hope that the study of 
this simple but complete work will bring about a change. 
Even the smallest cultivator may And here directions which 
will help him to make the best of his bit of town or suburban 
ground, or to get the most satisfactory results from the strip 
of land attached to his cottage." 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“We have it on the authority of Emerson that he who 
employs a hireling to cultivate his radish beds wilfully and 
deliberately deprives himself of a delicate pleasure that had 
far better have remained in his own hands. If this be true in 
regaid to the cultivation of a humble vegetable, then the 
growing of flowers must be regarded os a pleasure of a very 
high order. The writer of this book is an advocate for the 
reasonable in this delightful soience as opposed to the 
fantastic. All right-minded people will follow him in his 
condemnation of stucco adjuncts to the flower garden, and 
the abomination of many kindred heresies. The main portion 
of the work, that devoted to a lexicographical arrangement of 
all the plants suited for outdoor cultivation in our climate, 
is admirable, and the engravings are as good as they can 
be." 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 


LAND AND WATER. 

“ Thoroughly adapted to the wants of, and easily understand¬ 
able by the veriest amateur, it should prove an invaluable aid 
to everyone interested in the culture of flowers, and find 
a place on the book-shelves of every gardener, experienoed or 

otherwise. In short, it seems to supply a want that has 

for some time been most keenly felt, and armed with it the 
merest tyro can boldly attempt gardening." 

GARDENERS’ MONTHLY (Philadelphia). 

“ We cordially recommend it as, perhaps, the most profit¬ 
able floricultural book that has appeared for many along day. 
We have often had enquiries for such a work, but have been 
unable to name anyone that covered all the ground as this 
does. Though called The 'English' Flotctr Garden, it is in a 
great measure suited ns well to America. In fact, it is a work 
which should have a wide sale in our country." 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

“ The general object of this book, we are told, is to show by 
what arrangements and with what materials gardens, 
whether large or small, may be most effectually made to afford 
rational and lasting pleasure to those who frequent them. 
In the celebration of Nature's triumph on her restoration to 
power in English gardens the author deserves to hold a 
conspicuous plaoe; for no one has done more than he both 
to make and to meet the demand for it." 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“ The author is an uncompromising revolutionist, 
founding, journals and writing books he has done a 
ileal to widen men's views on all matters relating to gan 
and gardening; and his diota are based upon a notable m 
SL-K 3 ?. Muod taste. This volume maj 

described as the text-book of his principles and practice, 
a very exhaustive and instructive text-book it is. It embr 
aa inestimable mass of Information, arranged In dlotlo: 
form and set forth ^plth^nsrkable c^am and corns 

Diqitizsa by 


........ nm 9 

Google 


"The text is written in a clear and comprehensive manner; 
but by the free use of a number of well-drawn engravings the 
author makes his meaning so explicit that not even the 
dullest can fail to understand. But the great aim of the 
writer is to encourage a natural and easy style of gardening in 
preference to the geometrical floral puzzles which a few years 
ago were the prevailing fashion in our parkB and gardens. 
Tne larger port of the volume, however, is devoted to a 
description of hardy flowers suitable for English gardens in 
all parts of the island. This is arranged on the convenient 
and simple plan of a dictionary, each page of letterpress being 
faced by a plate containing pictorial representations of the 
flowers treated of in the text. These descriptions are concise, 
but they embrace all the material facts, suoh as the habit, 
colours, and modes of culture, and peculiarities; and, os 
the flowers are also arranged under their popular names, the 
reader unacquainted with the botanical name will have no 
difficulty in at once finding out any plant he may require 
information about.” 

SALISBURY AND WINCHESTER JOURNAL. 

“Instructive, and written in a clear, pleasant style, the 
book has the higher recommendation of being from the pen 
of an ardent lover of nature, who for years has thrown the 
whole weight of his influence against the fashion of turning 
out gardens into treeless and flowerless gross plots for two- 
thirciB of the year, in order to reproduce the dining-room 
carpet on the lawn, and crowd the pleasant stretch of green 
with all the fantastio figures of Euclid, or Maltese crosses, 
tadiwles, serpents, and other innumerable onormities, out out 
with mathematical precision, and crammed with gaudy 
flowors, arranged with a primness and freezing stiffness that 
would dismay even the most severe old maid of provorbial 
existence,... The English Flower Qarden is certainly one of the 
moat delightful, useful, and beautifully Illustrated books on 
horticulture ever issued from an English press. Considering 
the exoollenoo of the paper and letterpress, the artistic nature 
of the binding, and the extraordinary merit and accuracy of 
every engraving, it is oertainly a marvel of oheapnese, and 
reflects tne highest credit upon the author and the great firm 
by whom it bos been-published," 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

“It is one of tbe most generally useful books on horftMtanr 
ever published, and to everyone possessing s garden, WUthet' 
cultivating ft as an amateur or engaging others to cduvate' 
it for him, the work, may be recommended u containing m 
immense store of Information bow to develop to the attttrtt’ 
the flower garden’s resources, and render it in tbe higbAi' 
degree pleasing and gratifying. Anyone who succeeds 
following the directions given in the work wQl oertainly poesari 
a most artistic garden, and no one will read through the 
introduction to this volume without, at any rote, having a 
much more vivid idea of what effect he seeks when laying of* 
his garden. Utterly condemning, indeed, that style oflayingout 
gardens, public and private, which seems to have for its only 
object the expenditure of as much money os possible, Mu . 
O'Kell, in that most clever book of his, says that John 1M ' 
alwavs likes to see his money’s worth forwhatem hclayxoBL 
On this ground only can be justified the enormous expendi¬ 
ture so often involved in laying out our public parks, mere 
is no doubt, too, that public favour leans at present very much 
towards this false style of ornamentation, wtssre the chi#T 
object seems always to be to expend as vast a sent of moan' 
as possible in converting beautiful sweeps of lawn and pan 
into chopped-up bits of beds, and narrow, ineffective strip*. 
As Instances or this wasteful over-expenditure, Mr. Robinson 
oites the Crystal Palace Gardens in England and the gardens 
of Versailles in France. If it is fair to judge incomplete rork, 
we migfft be tempted to take the now park now being imdfi a'. 
Greennead os another example; but examples may be bett« 
taken where the work is completed, and the full Intent sol 
purpose of the design seen." 


SPECTATOR. 

“Among the first desires that come when the earlier amhi 
tions ot youth bavebeen satisfied or discarded is the pos>essioc' 
of a spot, however small, where work can be put aside, and 
where care shall cease to make careful. The more strenuoca 
the effort has been the more surely reaction follows, and n 
come to realise that not toil alone is man's inheritance 1 , that 
life is not oomplete if leisure and solitude and nature do not 
also play their part in it. Formerly, it was only those rich 
enough to get change of scene in any form they wanted 
thought of having a country home of their own; but aa edaev 
tion tends to bring the more exciting kinds of work and 
amusement within the reach of all classes, so the more 
thoughtful of all classes oome to feel the need of recreation, 
which, while it soothes and refreshes, shall yet be sti mulatto* 
enough not to grow wearisome. Such recreation can be tami 
nowhere in more perfect balance than in a garden Tbert 
can be found that restful work which makes the boun seen 
minutes, and the year pass as a day. while within its boundary 
walls there is a sense of solitude which is too often lost wmc 
the garden is exchanged for a larger domain which can be 
shared by others. But to make a garden thoroughly refresh¬ 
ing interest in its growth is absolutely necessary To vui 
among shrubs and flowers, wholly ignorant of their n&m** « 
nature, will only leave the mind a prey to unbidden thought*, 
and some knowledge of facta and study of the individuanua 
of the garden inmates is needed to ensure the ejectmenta 
these unwelcome visitors. The amateur gardener, therefor*, 
has onoe more cause to be grateful to the author, who 
added in The English Flower Garden another benefit, oud thil 
a substantial one, to those he has already bestowed upon 
flower-loving world. In the way of useful facts and teacomi 
on all that concerns plants The English Flower Garden as 
done its work thoroughly. It meets the great want felt by sU 
of a practical guide in the selection and arrangement o 
plants. To know where a plant will flourish best is more ths 
naif the battle, and as there is no place for repentance in 
year’s blooming, the avoidance of mistakes makes aL ta 
difference of one, and often of two or three years, in th 
pleasure a plant will bestow.” 

THE GUARDIAN. 

“ Rather more than a quarter of a century ago s gor^ttn 
stranger appeared in our gardens, and was regarded wnn 

S eat surprise and admiration, as some scarlet warrior by u 
ds and lasses of his native village, to which he come?« 
furlough. Our English Flora startled in her sweet Bunpucsf 
and fascinated by this splendid presence, forgot her en£»l 
ment to that which may be called the natural system, M 
transferred her affections to this gaudy suitor, who cstk 
himself ‘ Bedding-Out.’ Like the fair Imogene, when t! 
Baron, all covered with Jewels and gold, arrived at her ire 
door, she became ‘ untrue to her vows.' She exchanged « 
graceful undulations and curves, her green alleys, ana ft 
grots, her walks amid the shrubberies In which she roved 
maiden meditation, and beard the mellow ouzel fluting in« 
elm, for treeless squares of sward, as fiat as the spirit 
and the garden roller could make them. On these were < 
all the figures in Euclid, with an assortment of stars, crow 
Maltese crosses, serpents, tadpoles, and nameless enoniutl 
to be coloured, when the summer came, with Terben.'ii « 
calceolarias (purple and gold, like the cohorts of the Assyria 
scarlet geranium, and white alyssum. The dining;*" 
carpet was to be reproduced on the lawn, the brow 
gardener was to learn his art from the kaleidoscope. Flo* 
Ing trees and shrubs, laburnums, lilacs, syringas. amv -o 
roses, berberis, laurustlnus, went down by the hundrcvi l.u 
the hand which writes this paper grasped the axe ana vv 
the grand clumps of herbaceous flowers, denounced af o>i 
and dingy in comparison with these new importations * 
dug up and destroyed. Now we were to have three monta 
dazzlin g coruscations, and, when the frost came, a shat 
flowerl«s exposition of flabby leaves, and then bed* bare 
brown. The catherine-wheels and other fireworks coll.V 
into charred wood and tinder. Even this brief p-ru* 
efflorescence was liable to curtailment. The writer w:i# < 
staying with a floral friend, who was considered to b.-.v* 
most tasteful display of the ‘bedding-out system H‘ 
midland counties, if not beyond them. Seen In the hr* 1 
the setting sun this garden was enthusiastically lulimv i 
the guests, os a sight to make an old man young; but • 
was a thunderstorm on that July night, and when t 
guests looked out from their dressing-rooms at men: 
read Ichabod in that dank desolation. Happily, and a:; 
of Imogene and midnight, a change came o’er the sj-.i 
this dream. When this new system of floral develop! 
seemed to have obtained a Papal supremacy, and when « 

I garden, which was not ‘ bedded out,’ was regarded a* 1 
and poky,’ when even cottagers hod expelled their gillytU' 
their ladslove, and Michaelmas daisies, to make room 
few of these gay novelties, bought or begged from tbe gsri 
at the hall; whan the marriage between Flora and the I 
wa# celebrated with universal Joy, and ‘the table*, 
groaned with the weight of the feast, ami the bell of the < 
struck one,’ then appeared the Nemesis of retribution 
ghost of Aionzp—Alonzo, by William Robinson, accotnp 
by an escort of nvtmging spectres. HU book, as a gun! 
reference, must be welcomed with ita beautiful and torn 
illustrations, the rnoefc important and instructive adi 
wWcb hag b&R for man * 7 eani to kfee figrist’a Utr| 


JOHN MURRAY, Albamarle Street" 

OriqifjcBkfl BoohseUerv. 
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gardening illustrated 


THOMAS’S TENNIS FENCING, 


Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

WKjuartw Garden Frame, with new (registered) Set-opee 
I Owner FwtoDinra, Made of l*est Red Deal, sides and 
J li inches thick, lights 2 inches thick. Glazed with 
a flaw and painted four coats of good oil colour 
1 ii« 4 f«t by 6 fee t. £217s. No. 2 size, 8 feet by 6 
. H lto. So. 2 lire, 12 feet by 6 feet, £6 5e. &L Packing 
•from fe to fig. 61 Two-thirds allowed when returned. 


6 feet high, 3s. per yard run; 7 feet high, 3s. 6d. 


Enables tho^ft 
^HS operator to 

■E8L, ^secti^d 6 

ffilll|B)|P|PPI)||iy 1 underneath QH 
tbo leaves, the 

j W||pl™^ superfluous liquid U-i yK 
falline on the upper 

r surface while descendln® a¥ Bfij 

. One to four taispoonsful of ^ ' 

the bir Tut Oil to a pint of soft B 

Watei will unswer for .ill inst'cN 

onpbiit*. 1-or (urth-rdir.-'tions »£» '••.' 
see label on bottle 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES , Operatiue Chemist, 

_VICIORIa STREET, MANCHESTER. 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

fJOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3 d. per 

• D 10 ^ for 12s ; 30 for 30s. ; truck load, free on 
' nfi’ Best £ rown Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack, fl for 22s. fld.: 

Union Chambers, Wormwood Street, London, B.O. 


"PT7 ^ UUUU' 
THOMAS’S 
Galvanised 
Wire Netting. 


d t Hsodlighto to cow 15 square feet, diminishing 

■> ^**^3coats good oil colour, glazed with 21 -oz. gbua 


station in England pa,U W a 

! Tying Wire, *L wr lb. Cutting Nippers, Is. 3d. 

Rooting Felt, 32 Inchon wide*. 4}d. per yard i 
Corrugated Sheets, 6 feet by $ feet, 2s. 3d. eacl 
Quotations for Large Quantities. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

L 87, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 

SM ond 362. Edgworo Sow i. London W 

ti?7,K ck - ** “W«™d TM- _ - 

£3£ OWUrt. 

. ifn/Sfel *»<> f, 

g««^rfG^o mM ,G„a en F rau ,,,; S o.. 5( 

[REYNOLDS 


^SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

rw. .11°^ £ e , utry * “ d Florists of the United Kingdom 
., wiu eipaud to 15ft. F'^ re f Re ^. 8e * best only. Is. 6d. per sack; 10 for 13 a- 

esss*- sisillFP 

also Valley Street, Windhill. Shipley, Yorkshire 'hrven\ tors' Mats ^ „ en L »heis, Virgin Cork. RuaiutS 

of bhe portable Greenhouses; The Amateur Span-roof 8 feet TOBACCO UrOTTpg^i 0 ^ ^ < i? pt oo’ fertiliser, &c. Best 
by 5 feet, £3; Lean-to, 50s.; 10 feet by 7 feetS*pa™oof £4 Tobwco Pa^er ^ ® lb ., 18s. SPECIAIJTE 

Conservatories from £5. Over 3,000 erected in all parts of the tiou — W I&RBFrK m o u 8 ‘p^! ce List on M'plica- 
kingdom. See our Catalogues, Testimonials, Press Opinions Southwark fiTreft Sdon s’r’ ^°? ^xchange Warehouses, 

„ H rr 8 ’i seSmSJsks »,„ d B ' DUCED p,uc “' 

5TS,dSSSSf A, '‘"“ lU8 ’ rom * e “ h - 

PORTABLE GREENHOUSE, Lean-to, To “T?HT,, «. „ 

L feet bv 8 feet Thiu h„, M „,.,u , .. \ 1 ” each; Galvanised Pea as?rUh r-LV ~ &• 6d. 

lengths.3ft. long“cluing2endtfece. Per doz - 

.oh, Clark, ,, sa^yssa asm 

E X i! :A STOUT 8troug - tanned NKT,"2"™7d,, 
■ft.. p»Wi 

! 

20,000 -*AKU 8 onpenor, extra 

SSS iSSit 1 jod^S-ff 

-L. MAUDE, 2&, Stamford Street 7 k recommended 
London Ag ent. “““ 0 ™ btreet, Ashtou-under-Lyne, 
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SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS 


For prices see last week's or next week's 

Gardening, 


GLASS MERCHANT. 

8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane 

LEEDS. 


j/ Lf ' EFFICIENT 11 CHEAP!!! 

^Per dozen; iu per gross. 

0BDI " 

& oo 

n on„? v Manufacturers, 

L^joar stkect, London, w.o. 


free by post. 


patent seed 

l,T PROTECTOR. 


rasture, Tillage, Homestead, Sheen FrnVt r>f c> i’, Uair y. 
Horses, Hops, Market Gardening. Lipieml’n^ 8 ^ P ^ ultr y. 
Notes and News, Markets. Corrfsnon,W. u' Ma ,°binery ( 
^n 0 ^ a 0 I !? lny ' Newsagonta and at the Ruii Se ^ e tP‘ n ^- 

dtalU. Specimen copy by poet Hd i n otnmL^H^'V^ok- 

jStreet^^lYouaon. Vo ^'~ 0a,C * : SJ > 


. ■—»»«*Jon. W.O. 
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12 ft. wide. 

3 ft. wide. 

4 ft. wide. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Gather honey from your flower*.’ 


NEIGHBOUR’S 

CELEBRATED 

BEE-HIVES. 

For taking Hones without the 
destruction of the Bee? 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1S76. 

ParU Exhibition, 1878. 
Three Silver Medal* and sere- 
ral others awarded to 
GEO. NEIGHBOUR k SONS 
for their Improved 
Cottage Bee-hive, 
As originally introduced by 
them, working 3 Bell Glasses 
or Tray of Sectional Supers, is 
neatly and strongly made of! 
Straw. It has Three Window 
in the Lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found to ( 
possess many practical advan¬ 
tages, and is more easy of 
management than any other 
that has been introduced. 
Price, complete .. £1]5 0 

Stand for ditto .. 0 10 6 

PHILADELPHIA BAR 
J-RAME HIVE. 


IS NOW MADE WITH FIVE KNIVES, 


Has an open steel roller, which with careful 
construction in other parts, enables a child to 
work a 20-in. and a man a 40-in. machine. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 

From the Steward of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 

“ Alton Towers, May 20, 1884. 
u Your machines are first-class. I find them 
an immense saving of labour.” 


TRADE 


MARK 


Mower 


Numerous other recent testimonials (unsolicited) 
may be seen upon application. 

Apply for list to any Ironmonger or Seedsman, 
or direct to the Sole Licensees, 

NENTH^.11 Ac GO., 


Lawn mowers 


i the Combs can be removed at ride w^ 
s are on. Thi* Hive affords remarkable f*d 
*Liuu, licvouoc Ibe —a 

with other Frame Hives, and at the ^ 


AND HEATING APPARATUS 


rrom wmen me uomna can uo 

whilst supers are on. Thij? Hive affords remarkable m 
for manipulation, because the frames can 
from top as with other Frame Hires, and — , _ . 

affords great opportunity for full inspection, having gi* 
three sides, closed with shutters. 

“THE APIARY,” by Alfred Neighbour. 5s.. 1* 


are in constant use in the Royal Gardens. Made in all sizes, 
from 6 inches to 48 inches wide. All machines sent out on a 
month’s trial, and carriage paid. Stock kept at I^ndon 

RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES 

(LIMITED), 

IPSWICH. 

When writing kindly refer to this advertisement. 


WILL BE EXHIBITED AT THE DONCASTER AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL SHOW, Juno 25th & 26th, 1881-Stand No. 21. 

ALSO AT THE ROYAL SHOW, SHREWSBURY, July 
12th to 18th.—Stand No. 88. 

The best Boiler ever Introduced for S mall 
Houses. 

It Ib of wrought iron. Builds into walls of Greenhouse. 

It will hold fuel to go from 14 to 24 hours without attention 
and not boil the water, in 12 ft. of 4 in. pipe. 


uud 149, Regent Street, 


MERf^Y WEATHER. 8t SONS 


V RED 

I RUBBER 

garden 

I HOSE. 


IOSE 1 
REEL. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post free. 

GARDEN HOSE 


Send tor Prices and recent Testimonials to the Makers, 


Robert Jenkins & Co 

ROTHERHAM, 

Or may be had from all Ironmongers ai 
Hot Water Engineers. 


IF YOU WISH TO EXCEL IN 
HORTICULTURE USE 

DANIELS’ 

EUREKA MANURE, 

or Concentrated Essence of Plant Life. 

ODOURLESS, ECONOMICAL, AND 
EFFICIENT. 

In packages. Is., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. each, with complete 
directions for use and carriage paid to any address. 


HOSE! HOSE II HOSE ill 


Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, ^-in., Is. lOd. 
Patterns of Hose sent on Application. 
Parcels 10«. CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland. Reel on carriage for 60 feet, 10*. 6d. 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

jgine and Hose Ma kers, 63, Long Acre, Lond on, 

OVERSPUN INDIA-RUBBER 


SEAMLESS AND PLEATLESS HO 

Patent No. 207. 1881. 


CLAY’S 

FERTILISER 


the plants and crops to which it was 


siderably 

annlicul >' 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In Sealed Bags only. 

71b. 14 1b. 281b. 661b. 1 owt. 

Paokets 1/- 2/0 4/0 7/0 12/0 20/- 
CLA-Y* & LEVEjSLEY, 

TEMPLE MILL LAfEfc LONDON, E. 


Every Length tested before being sent out. 
Unequalled for lightness, pliability, strength, and cheat 

Sole Licensees: The IrweU India-rubber 
Gutta-percha Works, Limited. 

Works : Salford, Manchester. 
Registered Office and Warehouse, 6, Billiter Street 
London, E.C. 

Can be obtained, from.all Seedsmen, NurserymeJ 
Ironmongers, £c. 

PENN STATE 
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DEANE & CO.’S GARDEN FURNITURE 


LAWN MOWERS. 
20 PER CENT. 


FOB CASH OFF 
MAKES# PRICK& 
Cwiiapf PikL 


GARDEN ENGINES. 

12 gall. G3s. Kgull. 60s. 
24 gall, lotto. 30 gall. 120a. 



AD tl* lust matai of Lawn Mowers 
i" *».Kk _ KiMfeior, Invincible, 
Stalls, onert's, Kansomcn, Easy r 



GARDEN ROLLERS. 
Single Cylinder. 

16 in. 3-s., 18 in. 35s., 20 in. 45* 
22 iu. 52?.. 24 in 63s.. 26 in. 80s. 

Double Cylinder. 

18 in. 52s , 20 in. 60s., 22 in. 70s. 
24 in. 80s., 26 in. 90*., 28in. 115s. 

PATENT WATER 
BALLAST ROLLERS. 

Weight Empty. Full. 

cats. ijrs. ca ts. qrs. Price 
* 18 in. . 2 2 .... 3 3 .. £3 

f 21 in. .. 3 1 .... 5 1 . 4 

24 in. .. 4 1 . . . . 8 0 .. 5 

27 iu. .. 6 2 ...12 0 .. 7 

30 in. .. 8 2 16 0 . . 10 

PONY AND HORSE ROLLERS from £8 10s. 



StJoxd Wood Barrow, 24*. Gd. 
Ditto, with Lose top, 32s. 6d. 
0ur.4«nsn> Inox Bah rows. 
ta « 1 8 3 

Hi 32s. 26a. 30s. 


Swing Water Barrow, 
with galvanised cistern. 
15 gall. 30s . 20 gall. 36s 
30 gall. 46*., 40 gall. 54*. 


IROX 

_ Gardex 

Suburban Seat, 5ft. 17a. 6ft. 19*. Table, 

Strong ami easy, the cheapest seat made. 21 in. diam., 
■ Garden Seats ix Great Variety. price 21*. 


rTy ator Carts - Wiro Netting. Hurdles, and Tools of all Descriptions. 

‘'U.utuos ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GARDEN FURNITURE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 

_ _ tiruen 1 ower £2 *ent carnage free to any railway stutioi 

PEAK 


Discount on cash payments. 


WE & CO., 46, KINC WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDCE, E.C. 

Certain Sudden DEATHi sw 


0 aU Grubs, Woolly Aphis, Green and Black 
Fly, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip. Mealy Bug, 
Caterpillars, Ants, Worms, &c. 

FIB TREE OIL 

.INSECTICIDE (in water) 

“or destroying ALL INSECTS Sc PARASITES 

'free*and Plant*, whether at the Roots or on the 
"J- « cure* Mildew and Blight ou Fruit or Foliage, and 
t solution Kill* all Vegetable Grubs, Turnip Fly, Ac. 
"®M**from Mildew, or Mealy Bug without affecting 
y-^Thickened with a little clay, makes a good winter 
Dtauyi Lice and Flea* on animal* and bird*, 
a nj Seedsmen and Chemists, 1*. 6d . 2s. 0d.. and 4s. 6d. a 
3d. extra. Per gallon 12*. 6d_, or leas iu 

on FIR TREE OIL, os an Insecti- 
2®** application to plants and Animals, 

^nofkcture 6 ° n Rocc * pt of addrca ®. by the 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES. Manchester. 

* CO.; CORRY, SOPER. FOWLER, 
El «• 0; ^ OSMAN Si CO ; and from all the London 
■ Scichut* and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. 
N«w Yor k^ ROLKER k SONS. 

VOU R MONOGRAM IN 

INDIA-RUBBER, la; name in full, 
with box. pad marking ink, Is. 4*L Garden 
Label* can tie plainly and indelibly marked 
by these stamp*. Listsfree. Agent*Wanted. 
a 8 IKETi)N church s» ,EC. 

™THaN HIS OWN TINKER —vSo 

. y*.y a °k,*ith accessories and instruction*, by parcels 
^*i-rHE NATIONAL TOOL DEPOT Anton, Bir- 

JOWMBUC TIME TO ORDER EGGS FOR 

R R - Fowxek k Co.. Prebendul 
i— /Armoury, art * now booking orders for Egg* at 16s. 

from the thirty-seven distinct varieties kept by 
lw£T nt Jr ,, * ,<1 * ,y I iarc<lj post. 6d. per dozen extra. 
— walogue, with “ Hint* on Rearing and Mauuge- 
«« bee on receipt of stamp 

BOXES - B<)XES !! BOXES ! 1 

Srod for *am pie d o/en, large size, assorted, by parcels 
g**«-- TIPPETTS a Oo., Ast on. Birmingham. 

-AWN TENNIS. BATS, ta.6d. euh. REGULA* 

*xnrjiJi A . ' P« dozen. CLUBS and SCHOOLS 
TFKiir l< ** ^ hwi ■tore prices. Trade supplied 

Hnrleyf onlSt,. Kenn imrtnn P <rk l:.| j R 

BICYCLES, BICYCLES, Sc LAWNMOWERS 

‘Arx-v ****** * or in any condition, or repaired at 

Y 4 peat Mart* and Works, Brixton and 

Gbpham Road*. London. 8. W. 
dealers in Second liand Machines in South London. 

U>BlON CYCLE CO., Edgewick, Coventry. 

** of th ® celebrated Albion Bicycle and Tricycles. 
Price List free 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

w* abfjut 4 bushels; 2-tnn truck 

lot b^T* 001 *° baAh< ‘ La | t-ton truck load 40*.. about 
-I-.I FYcC ° ° Uxbridge, Great Western 

I Order accompanied by remittance will ensure 
prom pt attention. 

“• Va VAS 8EUR * CO., Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills, 

Uxbridge, Middleaex. 

C REFUSE.—Bcatquality, 

1* re, Nurserymen and the Nobility, 

'r-.lZ l2L ; » hta». »« Sent to all parti 



BREATH 

SECURED BY 
USING 

HOOPER’S 
CACHOUS 

After smoking nr 
eating seasoned food 

Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

| They are certified, 
after anuljsis, to be 
perfectly harmless 
to health.] 

Avoid tht uiOMg nttftnptrd. Hint fMuxihhi injurious, imitations. 

In bottlea at 
2s. 9d., 4s. 0d., 
and 11s. 

Sold every¬ 
where. 



TONGA 

THE SPECIFIC FOR 

NEURALGIA 


GRATEFUL- 

E P 


COMFORTING. 

PS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

Boiling Water or Milk. 

Rl IY DIRECT FROM THE 
'^3 UW I MANUFACTURERS 

PURE CALICOES 

THE H0PW00D COTTON 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Will pend any of the following FREE by PARCELS POST- 
12 yd*. 32-iu. wide strong pure grey for 3 6 i On receipt 
12 „ 36 „ „ „ 4 - - of 

12 ,, 40 ,, „ ,, 4 6) I’OBtaJ Order 

Patterns and Prices of all descriptions of grey and bleached 
Calicoes post free on application. Any length cut. 5 |**r 
cent, discount allowed on orders of £i ami upwards. All 
goods over the w eight allowed by parcel* post carriage paid to 
nearest railway station. 

Cheques and P «> «> payable to James A. Glk.a vr,-THE 
HOFWUOI) COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Pri ncea* Mill, Hupw.l. near M onchesb r 

The Grateful Blessings and Heartfelt 
Thanks 

Of thousands of former sufferers who have been 

PAINLESSLY CURED 

Of CORNS, BUNIONS, and WARTS, are weekly received 
by the proprietor of 
Whitf't “NEW CORN CURE." 

Send 9 stamps for sample case of this article, that poAtiiyly 
never fails, top. WHITE, Chemist, 1. New Road, London, E , 
Or ask your Chemist to obtain it for you. You will never 
regret having done so. 


OLD 


CALABAR 


PATENT DOG BISCUIT. 
SULPHOLINE 

A CURE FOR I fl T I n II 

SKIN DISEASES. L U I I U N 

There is scarcely any emption but will yield to SULPHO¬ 
LINE In a few day*, and commence to fade away. < irdinary 
pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish as if by 
magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, however deeply 
rooted, “ SulphoUne ” successfully attacks. It always pro¬ 
duces a clear, healthy skin. Sold by most Chemists. Bottlee. 

PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
Strength. IRON TONIC, 

Rouse* and develop* the nervous energies, enriches the hhwd, 
promotes appetite, dispels languor nud depression, fortifies 
the digestive organs. Ia a sj>ecific remedy for neuralgia, in¬ 
digestion. fevers, chest affections, and wasting disease*. Su\ 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists. Insist upou having 
Pepper’s Tonic. 

LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 

The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops tho Hair from Fading. 
Occasionally used. Greyness is impossible. 

Large Bottles, Is. 6<L ; wild everywhere. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scaur op Cuaroics por Horticultural ApvntTnnrcxTw. 

Ciiakok por StxoLR IxsntTloxH.—Three lines, about 
twenty words or less, in body tv}**, 3«. ; each additional 
line of about ten words, M. If displayed or with bloek*, 
Uki. |R-r inch. Across two columns, per inch, 22a. ; aero*? 
three columns, per inch, 33s. ; whole jsige, £18. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

SlNOLR COM'MX. 

6 insertions, at l)s. Od. jnir inch per insertion. 

13 or more 8s. (kl. „ „ 

Acrohs 2 Coliuxb. 

6 insertions, at 20*. Od. jwr inch pwr insertion. 

13 or more is*, fid. „ „ 

Across 3 CoLnrxs. 

6 insertions, ut 30s. Od. per inch per Insertion. 

13 or more 28e. Od. ,, „ 

Garpexkrs axd Otiip.rs Wa.vtisq Situations,— 

20 words or less, Is. 

Gknp.r au Aovpktisp.mk.vts, Is. per line. 

Advertisements for ensuing number nhould reach tho 
Office early in the week to ensure insertion. No odwr- 
tisementscan be received, altered, < r stopped alter 
Saturday morning’s j*c*t for the issue of the following 
Saturday’s date. Advertisement* received later will be 
inserted in duo course. Advertisers not having a 
regular account are requested to accompany their 
advertisements by a remittance F.o.o. payable 
to Thomas Spanswick, at the Money Order Department, 
General 1‘ost Office, London, l£C. Stanqts not received. 
All letters to be oddressetl to the Pl'UUsilKK, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Orders for other jourual* published at this office must 
be sent separate from those intended for Gakuk.mnu 
lULlBTRATKtl. 


Answer* to queries 
Apricots.185 


INDEX. 

Pag* 

ill 


A suburban garden 
Balsam* 

Bedding plant* 

Blue Polyanthuses 
Calendula officinalis 
Campanulas in |iot* ami 
baskets . 
Chrysanthemum* 
Clianthus from cuttings 
Cob Nut* aud Filbert* 


Columbine* arid Daisies 1 


Coming Week s Work 

turning ycl- 


ig Weel 
Ciieumbers t 
low 

Currant biisbes, smuiuer 

pruning. 

Dructunus .. 

Fertili.Miig Cucuuibers.. 
Flower gatduti 
t Jeraninui*. treatim nt of 
(rourdsainl their culture 
Greenhouse plautnout of 

doors . 

Grubs in Apple trees 
Hardy fruit 

Herbaceous plant bor- 

ders . 

Hollyhock disuuse 
Imb-or plants 
Ivy under tree* .. 

IjMiitunas. 

Lilies of the Valley for 

market. 

Lilies for pot culture .. 


Page. 

Limnanthes Douglasi .. 189 

Melou culture 
Mr. Living s Begonia* 

im Myrtles . 
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189 Outdoor plant* .. 

190 Picon ten not tlowerinc . 
Pausies, small 
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Rhodnuthe Mituglewf 
Rlmlmrb culture, note- 
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Roses for o msvrvatory 
Rose* iu pots 
Howiug lettuces .. 
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Straw berries In pits and 
frames .. 

Kmiimer spinach 

Tea Ibises. 

The double white Scotch 
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The Rose Acacia 
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CHEAP PLANTS, 


OA&KIAOX PAID 

8 . 

13 Verbenas, in 13 fine named sorts, 1st prize flowers 1 

100 „ „ „ .. 8 

100 in 4 oolonrs—white, purple, scarlet, and pink.. .. 6 
12 Fuohsias in 12 choice named varieties.1 

12 Calceolaria Golden Gem, strong ..1 

100 „ ,. ..« 

12 Pansiee in 12 splendid named sorts .^2 

12 Ireslne'tjindeni and others.1 

12 Meseminyanthemum eor&folhun variegatum .. 1 
100 „ ,, .. » •• ? 
12 Ageratums, leading dwarf sorts.* 

12 Tropssoium Vesuvius, from cuttings.. 1 

100 „ .. .. 6 


Terms, Cosh with Order. 

The Exeoutor8 (Late H. BLANDFORD) 

THE DORSET NURSERIES, BLANDFORD. 


Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 


POSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

III cheap ; from 10 Inches to 15 inches high; strong plants, 
will soon bloom; Isabella Snrunt, Marie ran Houtte, Marshal 
Kiel, Rfere d’Or, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new Rowe), 
the live lor 2s. 6cL, or per dozen 5s., free.—MAIRIS & CO., 
Wenton-ln-G ordano , Bristol. 


FERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden- 


the QUEEN’S GARDENER 

DOING PLANTS, free for 4s. 6d. 
POLYPODrUM DRYOPTERIS, the brightest 

and best Fern for Fern cases, 3s. Gd. per dozen. 

12 GLOXINIAS, very choice, 3s. 

4 MYRTLES, double flowering, Is. 4d. 

12 MAIDEN HAIR FERNS, fine plants, 3s. 

12 Geraniums. Vesuvius and Master Christine, good .. 1 6 

12 „ double Pink and Wonderful .. .. 1 8 

12 ,, Happy Thought.16 

12 „ mixed, all kinds.. .. .16 

12 „ Variegated Flower of Spring .. . • 1 6 

12 Fuchsias, double and single, fine plants .. .. ..1 6 

12 Chrysanthemums, six pairs Covent Garden kinds 
12 Coleus, six pairs beautiful plants 


..16 
..16 

12 Tradeacantfas, variegated, for baskets.2 0 

12 Marguerite, white .10 

12 Lobelia, best blue .0 6 

12 Maiden-hair Ferns, fine plants .3 0 

12 Ageratum, dwarf, blue ' .OS 

12 Mesembryanthemum, variegated.10 

12 Heliotrope .16 

12 Alternanthera.10 

12 Centaurea compacts. •• •• * 0 

12 Campanula graudiilora, splendid for pot or baskets .. 1 6 
»All Free by Pout up to 1b. 6d. 

J. DIBBINS, 

WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 
O, Haroourt Road, Brookloy, Kent. 


s. d. 


CHEAP BEDDING PLANTS. 

12 Verbena* in splendid mixture, strong plants.1 6 

12 Petunia hyurida ukanuikloka, mixed, strong.. 1 b 

-- I 12 Single Dahlia*, Ware's superb mixed strain...... 2 0 

hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuebm- 12 Calceolaria*, Golden Gem, prof use bloomer, busby 1 3 

oides and Suowttake, and six Begonias, with beautifuUy | j 2 Lobelia compacta, blue, strong plants.1 3 

marked leaves, 2s. 6d., free.—MAIRIS m GO., Weston-in- | j 2 Mimuh s, spotted, mixed, tine strain .... 1 6 

Gordano, Bristol. _ __ I 25 Imported Stock*, or Alters, mixed, double ...... 1 3 

The above nil Carriage Free; 12 of each variety for 7s. 6<L, free. 
CA8BON S SON, Milfleld Nursery, Peterboro'. (1307 

CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 

IN EVERY VARIETY. 

ALL KINDS OF HARDY PERENNIALS. 

THE FINEST MIXED GRASSES 
For Lawn and Tennis Grounds. 

Manures and Horticultural Sundries of all sorts. 

FREDERICK BAX, 

143, Blfthopsgate Street Without, London, XLC. 
319, Mare Street, Hackney, XL; 

High Street, L eyton, XL _ 


BEGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 

D Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden-hair 
Ferns, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
plants, free, 2s. 6d.-MAIRIS & CO., Weston-m-Gordano, 


plants, f 

on DAHLIAS, many of them 

aV/tUUU showing bloom—24, including Cactus, free, 
2s. 6d.; less than half price to clear stock.—MAIRIS tt CO., 
Weston-ln-Gordano, BristoL _ _ _ _ 

rpHE BEAUTIFUL FERNS. — Adiantum 

-L Farleyonae, Adiantum concinnum Isetum, Adiantum 
teneruui, Davallia Novw-Zealandiie, 2 Lycopodiiuns, and 1 
Tradeacantiu. The 7 plants, oorrectly named, 2s. 6<L free.— 
MAIRIS & CO., Weaton-in-Gordano, Bristol._ : _ 

T WO IMPATIENS SULTANl, the new rose- 

coloured greenliouse plant, always in bloom; 1 Hoya 
carnosa, 1 Josminum 8ambac, coming into flower; 1 Empress 
Eugenio Passion flower, and 1 Begonia weltonieusis. The 
6 plants, named, 2s. 6d., free.—MAJRIS & CO., Weston-in- 
Gord ano, Bristo l.__ 


NEW RO SES F OR 1884. 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED) 

ABE NOW ISSUING THEIR 

SPRINC CATALOGUE, 

Which will be forwarded free on application. It 
comprises a selection of the best 


English & French Roses, 

A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, 
and other varieties suitable for spring planting; also 
CLEMATIS, Bedding and Herbaceous Plants. 


Cranston's Nursery and Seed 0o., Ld. f 

KING’S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


TUFFODIL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFADOWN 

U DILLIES.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on application.—BARR tt SON, 12, 
King-street, Covent-garden, jV.C. _ _... 

lTf-WEEK STOCKS, &c., Victoria and other 

J-U Asters from imported seed, 2a. per 100; Pansy and 
Polyanthus, 3s. per 100; Lobelia Empcreur William, 3s. per 
KKr; Pyrethrum, yellow, la 6d. per 100: Golden Gem do., new, 
2a per 100; Geraniums, large plants, 20 varieties. Is. 6d. doz., 
or 10s. per 100, out of pots; Single Dahlias, to clear out. Is. 6d. 
doz.; double. 2s. doz.; Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Alternanthera, 
Coleus, Is. 3d. doz. All poet free.—W. CULLINGFORD, 
Forest Gate, London, E. __ 

P RIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! ! PRIMULAS ! ! 

Vifteenth year of distribution. Williams’ superb strain 
la 6o. per doz., 10s. per 100; Cinerarias same price. Package 
and carriage free for cash with order. Above are strong 
plants fit for putting in 3-inch pots.—JOHN STEVENS, The 
Nurseries. Coventry. 


R. W. BEEDELL’S 

Plants are equal to those at double 
the price. 

POST FREE, OVER la. 

Catalogues free on application, 

».i 

12 Fuchsias, single and double (per 100, 4a) .. ..16 

12 new Coleus, 1683 and 1884 . 4 0 

12 Geraniums, best named .3 0 

12 White Lobelias. „.16 

12 Ireslnes, any sort .. (per 100, 7s.).10 

12 Dahlias, single, pot roots „ 20s.).4 0 

12 „ double „ ( „ 20s.).3 0 

12 Chrysanthemums .. ( „ 6s.).SO 

12 Verbenaa mixed colours ( „ 6a).10 

12 Alternanthera arnoena ( „ 5s.).10 

12 Asters, any kind .. ( „ os. to.).0 6 

12 Ten-Week Stocks .. ( „3s.uL).0 6 

6 New double Petunias.2 6 

4 Lemon Verbenas .1 0 

4 Maiden-hair Ferns .. .. .. .. .. •• 

3 Double Petunias, white, purple, and pink .. ..10 

2 Alpine Edelweiss .10 

2 Niootiana aflinis .10 

THE NURSERIES, WALDINGTON, 

AND AT 74, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURREY 


GE0RCE BOYES & CO. 


QTRIKE CUTTINGS NOW in cold frame* or 

O greenhouses for fine autumn and winter blooma Fine 
strong cuttings, all colours. Geraniums: Miss Hamilton, Atala, 
Lizzie Brooks, Olive Carr, Asa Gray, Gulllon mou Gelllon, 
Rev. Atkinson, Haidee, Wonderful, 8. Plimsoll, one of each, 
post free, Is. P.O. . _ _ , 

—JTTINGS. — Splendid Cuttings, Pelar- 

- goniums. Duchess of Edinburgh, Duke of Albany, Merri- 
mac. Kingston Beauty, Mennion, Bertie Boyes, Scarlet Gem, 
Digby Grand, Mabel, Duchess of Bedford, one of each, post 
free, Is. P.O. , , 

fiOLEUS—10 strong, well-rooted plants, all 

shades of colour, Is. P.O. 

_AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 

WORTH KNOWINC-WHAT? 

Why, that our plants are guaranteed to give satisfaction. If 
not so, money at once returned. 

Send for our special cheap list of new- and othor good plants, 
at lowest prices. 

12 splendid show and fancy Dahlias, 3s. 2d. 

6 beautiful Pompone Dahlias, Is. 8d. 

12 lovely seedling single Dahlias, 2s. 2d. 

6 select Abutilons, good winter blooms, Is. 8d. 

12 best Zonal Geraniums, including Nipheotos, 34. 2d. 

12 best Fuchsias, Including Mrs. Bundle, 2s. to 
6 of the beautiful new single Chrysanthemums, 3s. 2d. 

12 choice Chrysanthemums, early or late kinds. 2s. 6<L 
4 most distinct Heliotrope, P. Garfield, White Lady. 
SwanlejT Giant, and A Delaux, the golden variegated 
variety, Is. 4tL 

12 beautiful spotted Mimulus, Is. to. . 

6 best named fringed and striped double Petunias, 2s. 2d. 

12 siugle Petunia, nana compacta, 2 b. 2d.; a gem.. 

6 beautiful Luntanas, Is. 8d. 

6 blue Marguerite. Is. 2d. 

6 Nicotians uffinis, Bweet-scented, easy to grow. Is. to 
12 Tropieolum “ Fireball," scarlet climber. Is. 6d. 

Post or package free. P.O.O. payable Loampit Vale. 

JONES & NORTH, 

HOPE NURSE RY, LEWISHAM. 


PRIZE BELGIAN PANSIES, token first prize 

JL every time exhibited. Grand plants, 3s. per doz., free ; 
300 setxls, le. R . MANN, Shadwell, Leeds. _ 

P IZET PANSIES, 4s. dozen. Fine Bedding 

Pansies, 2s. 6cl. dozen; 12s. per 100, carriage free.—H. 
6CH.MELZKR and CO.. 71, Waterloo Street, Glasgow._ 

F UZE ASTERS and STOCKS, in separate 

colours, 5s. per 100; Is. per doz. ; mixed, 4s. per 100. 
Betiding Plants, xc. List on application.—H. 8CHMELZER 

A CO .. 71, Waterloo Street. Glasgow._ _ 

OS. fid. DOZEN, CHRISTMAS ROSES, pure 
« white, 15s. ptsr 100; strong fresh plants; largest flower¬ 
ing, pure white, 3n. 6d. dozen ; 18 b. per 100. Heinemann's 
splendid coloured and spotted hybrids, f-ist on application. 
—H. SCHMELZKlf* CO , 74. Waterloo btr.-t Glasgow. 

DigitizeaBy\j4JI' 


"F AR LY - F L 0 W E RIN G CHRYSANTHE 

•LI MUM8. A few of these should be planted in every garden 
or grown in pots for conservatory decoration, as they produoe 
abundance of bloom from July till November. Nice strong 
plants, per parcels jawt, ready to plant, 6 for Is. 2d., 12, 2s. 
Catalogue with cultural directions on® stomp.—W. w 
BOYCE, F.R.H.8., 87, Yerbury-road, Holloway, London. 


pUCUMBElt PLANTS.—Telegraph (the best 

yj for frames or houses), 2 for Is. to ; Stockwood Ridge (the 
best for outdoor), 3 for Is.; Marrow plants, 3 for la.; Tomato 
plants, 2s. per dozen.—W. E. BOYCE, 87, Yerbury Bond, 


EXTRA SUPERB 

SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

The following at 6d. and la. per Packet 

QTOCKS.—Emperor mixed, Emperor white, 
O Emperor crimson. East Lothian Snow B kite, with V ali- 
flower leaves, East Lothian mixed, HROMPTON friu*r 
BTiilr, Smw While Berlin, Giant Sennet, new 
Carmine tuid Canary Yellow, Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, 
white, do. mixed ; Carnation Grenaain ; Carnation, south of 
France, Is. ; Piootee, yellow ground. Is.; Wallflower, aoucle 
German; Cineraria, XX quality. Is.; Mimuma, Giant Ho* 
In Hose; Mimulus, dwarf, bright scarlet; Pansy, Gird 
Beaoonsfleld; Pansy, Rainbow, very tine, a f*trar 

ordinary colour; Pentstemon, Lemoine’s Hybrids: Polyanthus, 
own saving, fancy, extra quality ; Polyanthus, giant wlut<\ 
crimson, uud yellow, each per packet, W.; Aneiut«e. 
Victoria Giant, extra quality; Columbines. Ail the OjuS; 
trated sorts of gardening (see Ili.u.stkatkd Gahulmm, 
for June, 1884). Columbine, new large floweruig,*^ 
white, single; Aubrietia Heudersom; Aubnetu Lyra, an 
improvement on Hcndcrsoni; Canterbury Bells, 
supplied this time twelvemonths, most beautiful lornaj 
Catananche cmrulea and alba, as good as Cornflower, and 
Perennial, at 3d. per packet; Coreopsis, 4 Perennial *»«. 
at 3d. per packet each; Yellow Foxglove. 6tl. I-er 
Delphinium, Leinoiue's Hyl»rids; Gaillar Jia gramlulori. 
Aurora Borealis. Ac .; Honesty, early crimson and pure wm«j 
3d. per packet; Pentstemon, four Alpine sorts, na *- 
Pyrethrum, Lemoine's Hybrids, ownsavmg; PrimulaAh‘m»J 
8 sorts, mixed, Is. ; Phlox; Scabious, lom 1 hum'*. 

Sweet William, The Bride, snoir white; Wallflower. 
pigmy yellow, very line for bedding, an valuaUe u 
Cheiranthus alpinus. 

A wonderful Selection of fine Daffodil, to oiler, wuk 
very rare forms. See large advertisement in GAr-ws 

,rJ ” e HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehousai 

24, PATRICK STREET^CORK._ 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

COLLINS BROST & GABRIEL 

SEED, BULB, AND PLANT 
MERCHANTS, 

89, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, 8X 

F ST FREE, Turnip Snowball, Orange Jellj] 

White Stone, Veitch's Red Globe, American WhitsJ 
Red, each 3d. ounce. Cabbage Enfield Market, 
Cocoa-nut, Red PickUng, each 6d. ounce. Cauliflower 
London, Veitch's Autumn Giant, eacli Is. 6d. ounce, 

6d. packet. Lettuce -Bath Cos (white or brown) Pans 
Tom Thumb, Hammersmith, each Is. ounce, 3tL packet, 

- Giant Rocca, White or Red Giant Italian, 1^ 

3d. packet. White Lisbon Omons, 4d. ounce, biiinsch-t^ 

or Winter, Is. pint. Is. 2d. quart. All the above are ^ 
sorts, and sure to please. 

flHOICE HARDY PERENNIAL SEED.- 

Vj Now is a good time to sow for flowering next *(«««■ ■ 
packets. 2s.; 24 packets, 3s. 6d„ all. different, 
Aquilegta, Aubrietia, Alyssinn Antirrhimim. AngJJ 
Campanula, Carnation, Delphiniums. Digitalis, ^ 
Forget-me-not, Pansy, livening Primrose, Polyanth f. ^ 
William, Wallflower, &c. Rockeries, 0 packotsseed, diflere 
Is. 3d.; 12 packets, 2s. Great numbers sold last seasou. 
“FLORIST FLOWERS.—Calceolaria, Cinerari 

X Cyclamen, Primula, mixed or separate. Polyanthus 
choice Covent Garden strains, la. per packet, or 4s 
pac kets.— COLLINS BR08.jSc GABttI>;L. Seeab<>v L _ 

QPECIAL OFFER.—12 Bouvardias, in 

IO beautiful varieties, 4s.. free— viz.. Jasminoides. Ai!l 
Neuner (double pure white), Angustifolia (bright scone . 
free bk>omer), Vreelandi, Elegans, and President Gura 
(double bright pink).—WM. BARRACK, Castle Gard 
Kendal. __ 

Vn BEAUTIFUL PLANTS and FERNb 
-LU 4b., free, co 

Bouvardia, Begonia nci, - — ---y TI 

Tropieolum Hermine (irasJtioff, Scents! \ erbena, au.l u 
-.. war nmRAfk’ Castle Gardens, Kendal. 


_ s. per c 

lollowa y, L ondon. 

QCARLET MUSK.—The best variety for 

Q training; will grow 3 feet high; two for Is.—W. B. 
BOYCE, os above._ 


JOHN FAIREY, Secretory North Kent Cliry- 

U santhemum Association, can supply strong plants of all 
the leading varieties at 2s. and 2a. Cd. ihu- dozen: cuttings 
half-price: extra strong plants. Hoya (wax plant), Plumbago 
cniHmsis. Solatium Josminoides. Is. euch; the three unique 
greenhouse climbers, 2s. 6d.. free ; 25 dozen choicest bedding 
plants, 20s.; half, 10s. 6d.—Old Dover Road, Gravesend. (1302 


comprising Pterin serrulata. < 
Rex, Adiantum, Coleus, Ganh;C 

__ Gras' 

cteua.-WM. BARRACK. C 

i n CHOICE NAMED FUCHSIAS for2*.,tri 

Jl£1 6 splendid Cockscombs, showing bloom, fret' 1 for 
Primulas and Cinerarias, seedli oga from Bull * au' i ^ 
well-known strains. Is. to. dozen.— WM. BARRACK, Cal 
Gardens, Kendal. _ 

“ TTENDAL CASTLE,” a new Trop;eolum 

JY exceptional merit, extra large flow ers of rich vertut 
hue, splendid for bouquet work, blooms very treely aui 
winter, will lw quite an acquisition to every greeiihou-t. j 
I s. 6d.— WM. BARRACK. Castle Ganlens, Kendal 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor. W. Row 
the Office, 37, Southampton Street, in the parish of St. i 
Covent Garden, in the City of Westminster. June A ii 
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ONE PENNY: 


"DLEASE NOTE.—100 well-grown STOVE or 
, GREENHOUSE PLANT8 in variety, forming a most 
lnterestingcollection, with instructions and treatment, for 2 
guineas Ditto, ditto, larger plants, for making an immediate 
display, 4 guineas. This is one of the cheapest bargains ever 


PJHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 100,000 

V-' strong-rooted plants in 800 of the best varieties in culti¬ 
vation at the present day. Reduced prices for the spring 
months : My selection, Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, all distinct and 
guaranteed true to name, post free; a few thousand extra 
strong plants, 3s. dozen, 20s. 100 ; cuttingB, very strong and 
I?; dozen. 6s. 100, all named and post free.—N 
DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford-road, Camber¬ 
well, Lon don, 8.E ._ 

PJHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Prices for 

7 purchaser's own selection, see Catalogue, post free, one 
stamp. This Catalogue will be found to contain full and 
complete instructions on the successful culture of Chrysan¬ 
themums for exhibition, and is acknowledged to be the most 
reliable catalogue published.—N. DAVT8, as above. 

fJHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS^ 

Selection of the best 25 new varieties sent out by me this 
present season, nice plants, for 15s., or 12 for 7s. 6d.; 25 new 
varieties of last season, 7s. 6d., 12 for 4s. These axe all very 
fine. 

PJHOICE EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 

'T THEMUMS.—The most valuable class of garden plants 
of the day. Of these I desire to call special attention to my 
collection, which beyond doubt is the finest in existence. All 
the older varieties can be supplied at Is. 6d. dozen, 10 b. 100, 
rooted plants; new varieties, 3s. and 4s. per dozen, my selec¬ 
tion, or as per catalogue. 

PJHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMSr^ie spe- 

ciallty.—N. DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford- 
road, Camberwell, London, 8.E.; late of 66, Warner road 

OARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

tT Ui R l fuae - 4d- Pe r bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose), 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 0d. per sack, 5 sacks, 25a., 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22a.. 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Band—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15e 
half ton, 26s. per ton; in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss. 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks. 
VlrginCork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats. etc. Write for 
free Price List. -H. G. SMYTH, 21. Goldsmith's Street. 
Drury Lane (lately called 1 7a, Coal Void ) 

T5EG0NIA ROOTS, * now started in growth. 

D Laing's Seedlings are the host nnd oNn&ru»t i i. 


—VVriT* tV.T." “ —x. o. nA w - 

KINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

ORCHIDS.—These beautiful and interesting 

Y plants are now cheap enough to be within the reach of 
all. 12 established plants for hot or cool house, with instrue- 


J. HAW K IN9, Hi llin gdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

•A magnificent collection. Strong, 

"*■" ’ -T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 


lealthj 


Heath, Uxbridge. 


! ROSES! ROSES! 


1U - Fairy Roses, 

J - 

H.RENADINE.— The beautiful flesh coloui 

_ Carnation. Stocky little plants, 5s. dozen.—T J 
HA WKI NS, F.R.H.8. Hilling don Heath, Uxbridge. 

CARNATIONS AND~PICOTEES. — Sturdy 

D little plants, from all the heat varWioa 


Uxbridge . 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 

v 8t. John’s D; - ■ - - 


Ellam’s Early Dwarf, 

pd Cirtci’„ »w oil: strong 


V Day ’ ®* rly York, and Carter’s Heartwell 

stuff, 1 a 100, 6s. 1,000. Broccoli, in 10 varieties. 2s. l w , 
J- 000 - Brussels Sprouts, Is. 100,6s. 1,000. Cauliflower*, 2 s. 100, 
l- 00 ?- Guriy pr Scotch Kale, Is. 100. 6s. 1,000. Beet, 2s. 
100,1 5s. L000. —T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath,Uxbridge. 

pi ARDENIAS.—Strong plants of this choice 

V* and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each, 30s. doz., 
very cheap.—T. J . HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbrid ge! 

OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beau- 

W tiful greenhouse Creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant—T. J. HAWKINS, 


varieties grown. Rooted plants (named), 2s. doz.: 10s. 100 • 
ng sls. doz.—T. HAWK INS, Hillingdon H eath, Uxbridg e. 

lHLLAS, Single and Double, in .100 varieties, 

Is. 6d. per dozens 10s. per 100.—T. HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., 


Hillingdon Heath, 


two-^m^r-WM: CLfBRAN T'ronTcI 

Altrincham_ 

O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

fori s. 6tL. larger plants 6d. extra with separate cultural 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil It grows 
best in, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden-hair 
(Aaplenium Triohomams), black Maiden-hair (Aspleninm 
Adiantum nigrum). Plants with good crowns and roots and 
instructions, 1*. per dozen. All securely packed in strong 

hn, nnd hoa _T A MVQ OOTT UTT t>_.1.. 


Gfibert s Chou do Burghley or Cabbage Broccoli, and 
r Variegated (silver striped) Broccoli, Is. 9d. 60. 
(many s uc c essive kinds). Is. 60. Brussel* Sprouts, 
pY*’ 7.°7' Oouve Tronchuda, Lettuce, Leeks, kc. 

8aV0Qr y, &nd aromatic), 3d. each. Melon, 
-ucnjp^ Tomato, Capsicum, Seakale, Artichoke. Rhuburb, 

401.LRS 1 Strong Plants, Chrysanthemum- 

y c ,r^? wer ? i, ,y i f tor i a > Paiony-flovrered. Washington, prize 
. I 1 all the finest double kinds from seed imported 
: fr 7 la B«j»nr; double Ten Week Stocks, Phlox Drum- 
^ TaD< ^, I ?" ra ’ French and African Marigolds, Tagetes, 
An-irr'fl 10 ® 1 ’ Scabious, Convolvulus major, Dianthus, 

,4ntta«nw, Pentla. Blue Lobelia, Musk, hybrid Polyanthus 
WWte, *nd Gold-leaved Daisies, 
lY*™! Thumb. Golden Feather, 6d. dozen; three j 
I, a?’ P ’ Jo > fine* drimskJM. dozen, three dozen 

L'.iH. All fr~ COOPER, H-M-h.-Suffolk. T “ 1 


T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 


UTTINGS ; strike now.—Pelargoniums: Cap- 
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Flowers tl&at Everybody oan grow and win 
suooeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SELECT LI8T OF BRIGHT FLOWERS 
FOR SUM MER B LOOMING. 

OLD SCENTED GERANIUM.—Few know 
how well this succeeds put outside in the flower border, 
The leaves grow very large, and the plant is in every 
< way very attractive so grown. Per half-dozen 2s. 0d., 

th ree 1s. 6 d.____ 

AGKRATUM, beautiful dwarf bine, 100 for 

6a 6d., clearance price, dozens la 8d. 

DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITES, cream 

and yellow, for pots or open ground, such as I have sold 
in thousands for several seasons, six of each, la. 9d. 
Quite hardy, open ground, charming for cutting. 
COB/EA SCANDENS, handsomest, most rapid 
greenhouse climber, bears large purple bells, extra strong 

plan ts, pair, la. 9d., can be planted outdoo rs._ 

LUPINS, handsome for decorative effect; strong 
from open grou nd. 18 fo r la. 9d. Strongly recomm ended. 
YELLOW SULTAN, beautiful for cutting, re¬ 
sembles large yellow Cornflower; six plants, Is. 9d.; 
prettiest novelty of season. 


VER BENAS, thirty-six for 4s., clearan c e price. 
IPOMCEA, or Convolvulus, beautiful climbers, 
richest colours,for outdoor or conservatory uses, 12 plants 
in four eolours, Is. 3d., very fine. Showy and hardy. 

C heap clearance. __ 

SCABIOUS, best Dwarf German, nine for 2s. 


DOUBLE GERMAN WALLFLOWERS, 

colours. Gentleman writes: “ Your Wallflowers have 
been most splendid.” Nine fine plants free Is. 9d. Will 

bloom ear ly aut umn. _ 

ICE PLANTS, lovely for garnishing, leaves 

resembling blotches ioe. Six plants, Is. 3d., free, or 

12 for 2s. ___ 

PEARL TUBEROSE, greatly in demand, 
perfume exquisite; grows in any greenhouse. Roots, 
strongly started (bloom soon), 2s. each, free, or four 
dormant tubers, 2s., with cultural hints. 

WHITE PAftlS DAISIES or MARGUERITES, 

true variety, with feathery sour green foliage; also 
Etolle d’Or, the large yellow, per pair, 2s.; bushy and 
strong, or 4 for 3s. 6d. Bloom profusoly when bedded 
out, and exoellent for cutting. _ 

NICOTIAN A AF FINIS, a sweetly fragrant pure 
- white pot or summer border plant, resembles Bouvardla, 
one spray perfumes greenhouse. Two strong plants, to 
soon bloom, for 2s.; or 6 small plants, 2s. 8trongly recom¬ 
mended by “ Loadstone " as a most charming and 
satisfactory plant to grow. I send out plants hardened 

off for outdoor planting, per dozen, 2a. M. _ 

KING THEODORE, dwarf Nasturtium, the 
true scarlet bedder, block foliage, superior to Geranium, 
continued maw of bloom until November frosts, most 
effective for beds and window boxes. Per doz., Is. fld. ; 
86, 3s. 6d.; 100, 9s. 6d., free. Loadstone's own. noted 
strain.. __ 

CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, rose, pure 
' white; charming as cut flowers; transplant well; nine of 
eac h oolour, strong plants, 2s., free. 

SINGLE DAHLIAS, in self colours; best 

named torts only, per dozen, 5s. fld. ; clearance price. 


FOR ARTISTIC SUB TROPICAL GARDEN 

ING.—Castor Oil Plants lend a charm to every garden. 
—“ Borboaiensie” (gigantic variety) and Gibsonil (red¬ 
leaved), Bix each sort, 7s. 6d., enough to make a hand- 

so me bed; one of oach, Is. fld. _ 

FUCHSIAS.—Healthy, well-rooted, growing 
little plants, in full vigour (not rooted scraps); 12 in 
favourite named sorts, 6s. fld., free. 


EGO PLANTS. —Bears fruit exactly resembling 

an egg; great curiosities, and easy to grow in pots or 

border ; 9 plants, in 3 ooloure, Is. fld., free. _ 

PORTULA CA, rich scarlet. 18 for Is. 9d. 
CINERARIA maritima, effective white edging 
or for bouquets. Twe n ty-four for 2s . ; 100 for 6s . fld. 
EFFECTIVE EDGING, long borders or carriage 
* drives. Lamb’s ear, pretty white leaf, stands any weather, 
genuine perennial, per 100, 6 b. fld.; dozens. Is. fld. 

NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK, delightfully fra¬ 
grant, for window or greenhouse; also beds open ground ; 
emits powerful perfume after rain, and in evening air. 
6 seedling plants, la fld., free. 


THUNBERGIAS.—Prettiest greenhouse 
climbers or window, 12 for 15 stamps, clearance price. 



2 ROOTS WINTER HELIOTROPE (Peta- 

sitee frmgrans), Is. 4d. free, perfectly hardy, blooms in 


severest weather. Greenhouse climber, Cobma scandens, 
Is. Id., free. 6 choice different Coleus, Is. 4d., free. Todea 
raperba, rare filmy fern, la 10d., free, exquisite for fern case, 
only few left.—MOBLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

OS. 3d., free.—12 Greenhouse Plants and Ferns, 

^ all different, consisting of 2 choice Ferns, 1 Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, 1 Heliotrope (cherry pie), 1 Calceolaria, 2 Fuchsias, 1 
Geranium, 3 Coleus, 1 climbing Begonia; small well-rooted 
plants, sure to please.—MORLEY ft CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

WHITE WAX-LIKE FLOWERS. — The 

» * beautiful white Begonia semperflorens alba Is a most 
constant bloomer, seldom without flowers during the whole 
year : 2 nice plants, Is. 3d., free; foliage rich, glossy green, as 
free flowering in winter as summer.—MORLEY k CO., Ful¬ 
wood. Preston. _ 

HHARMING GLOXINIAS.—4 plants, Is. 3d., 

v free; beautiful velvety foliage, brilliant flowers produced in 
quantity, capital for cutting. Above are nice young seedling 
plants to bloom this snmmer.—MOBLEY k CO., Fulwood, 
Preston. _____ 

PARE HOLLY FERN with thorns, perfectly 

Ab hardy plants, Is., free ; two, Is. fld., free. Very pretty. 

—M OBLEY k CO ., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

fPREE FERNS (Lomaria gibba), 2 nice young 
A « plants, Is. 3d., free. This charmingFem has few equals 
for cool greenhouse culture. If mown on make capital table 
plants. Btook limited.—MOBLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

MAGNIFICENT CINERARIAS.—12 plants, 

JAL Is. 4<L, free; 24, 2S. fld., free. Niee young seedling 
plants (Carter’s superb strain), which will produce enormous 
heads of dazzling bloom in winter. Now is the time to pot 
for Christmas Bloom, 100, 3s., free. —MOBLEY k OO., 
Fulwood. Preston. __ 

T AST OFFER.—2 Charming CROTONS, 

AJ different oolourg, Is. 4d.. free. Brilliant foliage, ex¬ 
tremely ornamental, nioe well rooted plants.— MORLEY ft 
Co., Fulwood, Preston. 


I7TNDLY NOTE that we guarantee all plants, 

AA etc., to arrive perfectly fresh. Warm and dry weather 
does not affect plants sent by us in the least, great care being 
t aken in pac ki ng b y MORLEY ft Co,, Fulwood, Pr eston._ 

T AST OFFER TO CLEAR.—4 choice ROSESin 

AJ pots, all different; to inolude the lovely white Niphetoe, 
and exquisite yellow M. Niel: 6s., carriage paid. 2 other 
ually choice. Really nice plants, some showing trade— 


MR. R. W. BEACHEY. 
Finder, Klngskerswell, Devonshire, 

OFFERS the following strong, well-rooted, 
V healthy plants, true to name. Delivered savk, rum, 
and kbee, for cash. Nearly 20 years’ practical experience as 
a devoted amateur and successful exhibitor enables him now, 
as a grower for sale, to offer plants only which he has proved 
to be worthy of cultivation. No rubbish is kept In stock 
CATALOGUE on application. 

ABUTILON8, six, fc. 6d. 

BOUVARDIA8, six best, 2s. 6d. Two double, A Kroner 
and President Garfield, Is. 6d. 

FUCHSIAS, twelve best 2s. Gd.; twelve new, St.; twelve 
large plants, in pots, hamper included, but not carriage, IQk. 
GERANIUMS, twelve best, double and single for poto, 
blooming plants, 4s. 6d.; twelvenewof Pearsons, Lemomes, 
ftc.. 10s.; six soon ted, 2s. 6d. 

FERNS, twelve choice Maiden-hair and others, 6ft; larger 
plants, 10s. 

SALVIAS, nix best, distinct, 2s 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS, twelve best, Japanese Incurred acd 
Pompones, 2s. fld. 

TREE CARNATIONS, six best, including A. alogafleie, 5c. 
BEGONIAS, one of the finest collections in England (see 
catalogue). 

PANSIES, twelve grandest, show and fancy, 3a fld; rot 

BED^StNG PANSIES AND VIOLAS. Twolre different 
ooloure, named. 2 b. ; cuttings. Is. 

ALPINE AURICULA.—Twelve good plants, 5a 
POLY ANTHU 8—Twelve grand (Bant, fancy, laced. *c..2ftM. 
BEDDING PLANTS. — Asters, Lobelia (blue and white). 
Everlastings, Cineraria maritima, Golden Feather, Phloi, 
Dianthus Heddewigii and Diadematus, Miinulus, la dozen. 
SEEDS for present sowing, see catalogue, with instruction?. 
ROSES, ROSES.—Buds for budding, all best sorts. Hybrid 
Perpetual, la 2d. dozen; Teas and new Roses of 1882-1363. 
2s. dozen. List. 


PRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.—New 

A Golden Queen, New Mammoth White Tripoli, Giant Bed 
Italian Tripoli, Giant White Italian Tripoli, Cranston's 
Excelsior and Trebons, each per packet, 6d. ft la; t he fix 
varieties, per collection, 2b. fld. ft 5s.—STUART ft MEK, 

Kelso, Scotland._ _ 

rPHE LYON LEEK.—We are nowpreparedto 
A send out strong plants of this, the finest show variety is 
existence, raised from specially selected seed of our on 
saving. Price Is. per score, 4s. per 100, post free.—8TUABT 
ft MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 

MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—This is unqu«- 

1D- tionably the earliest spring Cabbage in cultivation, and 
of the highest value to market gardeners, la per oz., poet 
free. Special price per lb. on application. —STC AKT ft 
MEIN, Kels o, Bootland. _ 

MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The heart* are 

AaL formed very early, and ultimately attain to % great c* 
and weight, keeping till late in the season without running to 
seed. Is. pear oz., poet free.-STUART ft MEIN. Kelso, Scot 
land. _ 


LIMITED.— NICOTIAN A AFFINIS, 

— 4 plants. Is. 4<L, free. What can equal this beautiful, 
white, sweet-scented Tobacco plant, either for window, green¬ 
house, or garden culture? By many considered equal to 
Stephanotis. Above are nice seedllni plants to bloom this 
rammer.—MORLEY ft Co., Fulwood. Preston. 

PANSIES, PANSIES, PANSIES ! Show or 

A Fancy Varieties. Correctly named, Btrong plants, 
2 b. 3d. per dozen, box of blooms 3d. Bedding varieties, yellow 
or blue Is. dozen, 8s. 100, free. Phloxes, herbaceous, beet 
named varieties. Is. 6d. dozen, free—W, ft F. WHEEL¬ 
WRIGHT, Oldswinford. Stour bridge. _ 

DAHLIAS, finest named double 

and single varieties. Double named, Show, 
Fancy, and Bouquet, 2s. fld. dozen ; 2 dozen, 3s. fld; singles, 
12 named varieties, including new, 1883 (Ware’s), 3s. dozen; 



HI 


» 


above, 2s. dozen. All good plants. Carriage free.—HENBY 
ft Co., Holmer Nursery, Amereham, Bucks. 


T APAGERIA ROSEA, Is. 4d. each ; Cypri- 

AJ pedium inidgne, finest of all cool house Orchids, Is each; 
two, Is. 9d.: Bignonia radicans, splendid climber, three Is. 2d.; 
Chimonanthus fragrans, three, Is. 2d. All carriage free.— 
HENRY ft Co., Holmer Nureery, Amereham, BuckB. _ | 

CYCLAMENS.—Lamb’s grand unrivalled 

D strain, fit to pot or to bloom next winter, 12 for Is. 6d., 
24 for 2s, fld., all free.-8. 8HEPPER3QN, Florist, Belper. 

niNERARIAS.—Bull’s noted prize strain are 

D unrivalled for guality and variety. 12 good plants for 
Is. 2d., 24 for 2s. 2d., aU free.-S. 8HEPPERSON, Florist, 
Prospect House, Belper, _ 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS!—Bull’s splendid 

A Premier prize strain, the best strain in cultivation, and 
greatest variety of colour, good plants, 12 for Is. 3d.. 24 for 
2s. 3d., aU free.-8. 8HEPPERSON, Florist, Prospect House, 
Belper. __ 

pUPHORBIA J ACQUINIiEFLOR A.—Pro- 

AJ duces sprays of lovely coral flowers during winter. Is 
each: Nicotiana affinis, double Petunias, choicest named, 
4 for Is. 2d.; Chrysanthemums, choice named. Is. 2d. dozen; 
single Petunias, Continental Pansies, 24 for Is. 3d.; Gloxinias, 
grand strain, 2s. dozen : Asters, 50, Is.; Is. fld. per 100. Free. 
-CRANE ft CLARKE. Flori sts, Haddenham, E ly. _ 

AURICULAS, green and grey edges.—Atlas, 

AA Lord Palmerston, General Neil, Robert Trail, Morning 


MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE. —Correspondents 
JAL inform us that they can cut fine hearts of this splendM 
Cabbage quite a month before any other variety is at all m. 
Is. per oz., poBt free. Special price per lb. on application.- 
BTUART ft MEIN, Kelso, Scotland.___ _ 

PAST LOTHIAN STOCKS.—These are in- 

AJ valuable for spring flowering, in the open air or tool 
greenhouse, being nardy, deliciously scented, and giving a 
succession of short oompact spikes throughout the summer. 
Sow in June and July in open air, and transplant in Septem¬ 
ber. Is., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per packet, poet free.—BTUABTft 

MEI N, Kelso, Scotland. __ 

fJARNATION SEED, extra choice, saved from 
D the beet double flowers. These are of immense vatae, 
where Urge quantities of cut flowers are required. Tber 
fuse flowering, rich ooloure, delicious perfume, and wn* 



PLORISTS’ FLOWERS, Catalogue of the be* 

A varieties In cultivation, either for show piipow * 
deooratlon, gratis and poet free. 

STUART & MEIN, 

_ KE LSO, SCOTLAND._ 

on nnn CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all thi 

OvjUUv finest double and single varieties (some c 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, sod are < 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple)- forchni 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD 8MITH ft CG 
N urserymen and 8 e ed Merchants. Wo roester. 

PaNSIES.—100 plants, in 8 choice varietM 

A free, 3s. Emperor William and Yellow Bedder. ai 
flowering, 2s. 6d_ 100; 200 for 4c Seeds : 100 Odier Pa| 
seed, 8d.: 200, 4 varieties, 8d.: 400, 8 varieties Is. Sd .J 
12 varieties, Is. 8d., free.-^T. if. GALVIN, hur**^ 
Roscommon. _._... 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


MAGNIFICENT DAHLIAS. 

l&Caetuz Dahlias are the surprise and admiration of alL 


liwlet Cactus, 9eL 
1 shite Cactua, dd. 


I 12 grand single Dahlias, 6s. 


I Glue of the Garden, M. 12 mixed Singles, 9s. doz. 


1 doable Floret, 94 
11 grand show and fancy, 
fcta&doz. 


12 grand Pompone Dahlias, 
4s. 6d. 


Grand New Fuchsias. 


1 Lord Wolaeley, la 64 
! 1 Mr. Bundle, 9d. 
monument, k 
1 MirTeQous, Is. 
IJBdtlveus, 94 


6 very good decorative Fuch¬ 
sias for Is. 64 
6 very good exhibition Fuch¬ 
sias for 2s. 6d. 

Dye’s grand new Fuchsias, 
the set of 6 for 4s. 64 


Chdoe Chrysanthemums. 

4 oev nolle rv., 2a 64 16 large flowering, Is. 64 

Chrysanthemums, 2 b. 6 Japanese, Is. 64 

ID# Sdborae (the very 6 early flowering, 1s. 6d. 
best white), la. I 

Primulas and Cinerarias. 

Primula crfcuta nana, very i Cinerarias, hybrida grandi- 
pmtjMiage. 2s. 64 doz. | flora, 2s. doz. 

Fan-Jewed Primula, 2s. doz j Cineraria hybrida, 2s. doz. 

magnifies, 2s. Cineraria dwarf var., 2s. 
doz. doz. 

JHnrahi, mixed in great Double Cineraria seedlings, 
nrietr, k doz. 1 3s. doz. 

AnsWMm g 

rtd tram my splendid collection, which was, when in 
Hoorn this spring, the admiration of all, 64 and la 
per psckst 

Cheap Bargains. 

In rery nice selections and wonderfully cheap to 
rfeet s clearance. Nothing but best sorts sent, and in 
fey gnat variety. The price will range at about a penny 
etch Please say whether wanted for greenhouse, gar- 
dp. or window. Selection No. 1, 10s.; No. 2, 7s. 64 ; 
Bo. 3, k; No. 4, k. 6d.; No. 5, Is. 3d. 

VSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3d. Post Office Orders 
fsyohli at Norwich. All free for cash with order. 


Flowers that Everybody can grew and will 
suooeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

THE LADY FLORIST. 

CUT FLOWERS. 

“ TOADSTONE” wishes to “book” some 
orders for a weekly supply. Large boxes 
filled with flowers. 

P08T FREE 38. 6d. AND 58. 6D. 

CUT ROSES lk 9d. per dosen, post tree. 
Per 108.15s. 64. 

HOTHOUSE GRAPES. 

Per lb. 8/e Per Parcels Post. 9/6 per lb. 

“ Loadstone ” having 378ft. of Vineries will 
be glad to receive orders for packages of 
GRAPES, in small or large quantities, at 2s. fid. 
per pound. Not less than 31b. sent carriage 
paid. A weekly supply can be arranged for. 
Fruit now ready for cutting to Christmas and 
later. _ 

“A DELICIOUS DESSERT” 

8ENT FREE, 68. 6d., SENT FREE. 

lib. Hothouse Grapes, 21b. Strawberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Cut Flowers. 
Bottle of Cream added for Is. fid. extra. 
Double quantity of everything for 10s. fid. 

FRESH STRAWBERRIES 

For PRE8ERVE or DESSERT, 6d. per lb. Quantities of 
121b. and upwards, carriage paid. 


HARKNESS? FANOY PANSY 8EED 

Yields splendid results; noble flowers of rioh, decided 
colours, edged and blotched in the most pleasing manner 
(from seed sown last autumn we hare hundreds of large, 
beautiful, and well-formed flowers, many equalling the finest 
named varieties). Blooms of seedlings can be sent for inspec¬ 
tion if postage is paid. Per packet, Is., Is. 64, 2s. 64, ana5s 
—HARKNESS A SONS, Grange Nurseries, BedaW. 

CARNATION AND PICOTEE 

Seed, yielding 80 per cent double flowers, rose, crimson, 
cream, pure white, purple and flaked. No one need be with¬ 
out Carnations, and there is nothing finer for borders or 
more useful for cutting. Per packet, la, la 64, 2a 64, and 
5a-HARKNESS A SONS, Grange Nursery, Bedale. 

PANSIES FOR EXHIBITION. 

Cuttings struck now produce the largest flowers in August 
and September, 12 cuttings, all named and distinct show. Is.; 
fancy, la 6d. post free—HARKNESS & SONS, Grange 
Nursery, Bedale. 

CHEAP & GOOD BEDDING PLANTS. 

a 4 

50 Pentstemons, no two alike.3 6 

60 Tricolour Marguerites .2 0 

50 Antirrhinum, all striped.3 6 

50 Calceolarias, best dwarf.3 6 

50 German Double Scabious.3 6 

50 Phlox Drummondii, 24 Tar..16 

50 Spotted Mimulus .3 6 

50 Lobelia Queen of Whites. ..3 6 

50 Bedding Pansies .3 6 

50 Viola Mauve Queen.3 6 

50 Viola Primrose Queen; or 50 plants selected from 
above, not less than 10 of a kind 3a 64 ; 100 6 0 

HARKNESS A SONS. 

BEDALE, YORKSHIRE. 


W- ML GROWS 

BEGS to call attention to his large stock of the following In 
small or large pots, by post or rail; other advertisements see 


small or large pots, by post 
front page of this issue. 


obx oxtxizinr. 

Floral Nurseries. Thorpe, Norwich. 


fill fa ■ sasapAI A I mi Double quantity of everything for 10s. fid. 

RHS A SPECIALITY. — FRESH strawberr.es — 

READY. SPECIAL OFFER. No. 41. For PRESERVE or DESSERT, 6d. per lb. Quantities of 
Of Choice Rare and Beautiful Ulb - “ d u P ward ^ carriage paid. 

NS AND SELAGINELLAS, Preserving, GOOSEBERRIES, ' CURRANTS, 

pad, em brac ing many of the most lovely and B. AS P BERRIES . 

ED CATALWlUE V of 0 over 1,000 Species 0rders for any qusntity “ bo ° ked *" “dsent to purchaser’s 
and Varieties free on application. _ own time. _ 

DOUBLE DWARF SUNFLOWERS and 

’Hints on Fern Culture.” and other useful and . Mammoth (tallest of all). Can again offer strong plants 


•Hintson Fern Culture,”and other useful and ,____ - 

% information from open ground. Nine for la 64, free. _ 

& ■ n|n.aup ■ lWTARTYNIA FEAGRANS bears rich crujuson 

■ I KIkK i MHkllll 1V ' L flowere - Gloxinia like. 3 strong plants, Is. 94 

Ui UIIII\L.miUnU| vteW HARDY BORDER PINKS, Ascot 

FERN NURSERY (soft pink), Challenger (white, chocolate disc), Derby 

Q . | _ Uiwnur o TC e> Day (deep rose), all heavily clove scented, large plants, imme- 

MAWUrl toTtni _ diate blooming, one of each, 3s. 64, free.—Loadstone. 

pcnDPC DflVCC P PA DRIDE, beautiful white clove-scented border 

UbUnUE Dll V LO <X UUa *U Carnation, each 2s.. pair 3s. 6d., makes fine companion 

F PTTTTTKrr'a icnxtr for the old favourite crimson Clove, pair 3s. Both these are 

E LUrTINGS NOW in cold frames or krge plants, to bloom immediately. _ 


PttabooKifor fine autumn and winter blooms. Fine . T> n — T -,—r-;- ;—— --—.—;-;—tt 

cuttings, all colours. Geraniums: Sophie Birkin, Eva, A RE Loadstones plants sent nicely packed? 
£ Hughes, Haidee Corsair, Victor Lemoine, Laidy "The plants (Carnations) arrived fresh and safe as when 

• an. Skipworth, Fille de l'Honneur, one of each, post they left you, and most charming healthy bushy plants they 
0. are. I am delighted with them." Another: “Sirs. G. is 

>’GS. — Splendid Cuttings, Pelar- exceedingly pleased with the Cornflowers, they travelled 
f foiihmt Emperor of Russia, Fantasia, Gladstone, Duke ——^- 

gkfeay, Lwmphe de St. Maude, Gloire de Lille. Bridal TPVERLASTING FLOWERS, everyone should 
Boye8 ’ Duche “ o£ Bedford U grow them, thirty-six plants Is. 94, clearance price. 


pt** hve. Is. P.O. charming for la te autum n bloomin g._’_ ~ 

gKcSTQN E PARK, LEICESTER. OOLANUM, sturdy seedling plants, to grow 
!*CIAL OFFER.—12 Bouvardias, in 6 ^ on for winter decoratiou, six for Is. 94 

J ““ i £? ide8 ’ I ***** INDIAN - PINKS, splendid double German 

^-WM.fBu tAOK, c Mt ,0 Garden., nine brilliant colours, 

BEAUTIFUL PLANTS and FERNS for ° eighteen fine plants 2s., transplant well. _ 

Jf- free, comnnsing Pteris serrulata, Croton, ACACIA and Grevillea robusta, prettiest 
uT?* Rex, Adiantum. Coleus, Gardenia, XI of foliage plants, one of each, free, Is. 64 

Hennine GrashofF, Scented Verbena, and Dra- t\?Tt- a l -> — i— x—x—-.-fTo— 77 mi. ' 

“*9. BARRACK, Castle Gardens, Kendal. |)0 Loadstone s plants turn out well ? “ The 

HOICr* v * rrmrc-T t o i ?- 4/ last nlants I had from vou did so well I shall want more 


_.*• "w, comprising Pteris serrulata, Croton, ACACIA and Grevillea robusta, prettiest 
uT?* K«x, Adiantum. Coleus, Gardenia, XI of foliage plants, one of each, free, Is. 64 

Hennine GrashofF, Scented Verbena, and Dra- - a I-> — i— x—x— 7-vTo— 77 rpi; ' 

BARRACK, Castle Gardens, Kendal TjO Loadstone 8 plants turn out Well ? “ Th< 

CHOICE NAMED FUCHSIAS fOTSS^W dM ‘° wel11 ,h “ lw “ lmore I 

TEMONSCENTED VERBENA.-An old- 

utnins. Is. 64 dozen.—WM. BARRACK. Castle ■*-* fashioned favotmte trreenhouse nlant. without which nr 


c**? Is. 64 dozen.-WM. BARRACK, Castle 
P»». KendaL 

fTEW WHITE CARNATION (Clove-ecented), 

for bouquet work, blooms very freely during Mrs. Smkin, splendid variety, blooms averaging 2|in. 

WC -WM 4,1 ac< l u i fi j tl on to every preenhouse, 3 for across. Plants for immediate blooming, 2s. each, pair 3s. 6d. 

g^Jl ^yAOK. Cartl.Oarde ng^KendaL -pHRYSANTHEMUM SEGETUM, the latest 

PRICES. 3s. ^ novelty of the Marguerite tribe, blooms sulphur yellow, 

CHOICE BEDDING or WINDOW measuring 2iin. diameter ; invaluable for cutting, and 
*LANTS, consisting of Geraniums, Calceolarias extremely showy and hardy, growing freely in open air. Strong 
». Dahlias. Lobelia. Ac.: free for 3s All tmoH nlant* autumn sown plants, three for 2s„ free. 


AJ fashioned favourite greenhouse plant, without which no 
bauquet can be called complete; strong plants, per pair, 
2s. 64 


front nage of this issue. 

TROUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS; 

AJ rery best named varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6s., 9s 
and 12s. dozen. See catalogue. 

00 nnn PALMS.— Palms are now sold in 

tlUjUvU thousands by the London florists as small 
plants for vases for decoration. They are eertaln to main¬ 
tain their popularity, as they last a long time in the impure 
atmosphere of rooms. 12 distinct varieties, Including 
Arecas, Cocos, Coryphas, Euterpes, Latanias, Phoenix, 
Seaforthias, etc., by post or in pots, 6s. Six larger, in 4-inch 
pots, 6s. Six very fine in 6-lnch pots, 12s. Nothing is so useful 
or lasts so long for decorating during winter or summer. 

i n nnn ferns i ferns \ \ ferns * 11 

J-U}UUU Twelve fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 
Incl u din g Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Blechnums, Oyrtomiums, 
Ao., good plants in pots or by post, 4s.; larger, In 4in. and 
Bin. pots, 9s. and 12s. dozen. 

"KTOTHING caTbe^iett^^orbutton-holes than 

ll these deliciously-scented flowers; good tubers in 3-inch 
pots in growth, 7s. 64 per dozen; either African or American 
varieties; dry bulbs, 5s. dozen. MTT ,, 

in nnn TUBEROUS BEGONIAS.—My 

Iv/jVJUv strain is now well known and unsurpassed 
by any in England Sound one year tubers in mixed colours, 
such as red, scarlet, magenta, rose, salmon, white, bronzy 
yellow, Ac., 4s. dozen, 28s. per 100; twelve, In six named 
colours, 6s.; extra large tubers of selected, scarlets and whites 
superior to many named sorts. Is. each, 10s. dozen; ditto large 
plants in pots, in full growth, Is. 64 each, 15s. dozen; seed¬ 
lings sown this spring, healthy plants in full growth, by poet 
or in pots, 4s. dozen, 25s. per 100. These latter will he rare 
to produce many startling new varieties, as seed was carefully 
hybridized and saved from the finest sorts in cultivation. 
Iliose lovely plants require no artificial heat, and are 
admirable either for greenhouse, bedding, or windows. 

flOLEUS.—The choicest varieties selected frfim 
U those sent out for years past true to name, 3s. per dozen, 
by post, or in 60 s pots. 

PROTONS.—An immense stock of the most 

yj popular varieties. Twelve distinct sorts. True to name, 
good plants in 4-inch pots, 10s. doz.; six tor 6s- 

TYY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—These plants are 

-I unequalled for hanging baskets, etc. Twelve of the 
grandest Bingle and double varieties in cultivation, 4s.; 12 
newer, 6s. ana 9s. See catalogue. 

5 AAA DAHLIAS.—Twelve fine named 
ilIvU single varieties, including Paragon, White Qusen, 
Ac, 5s.; twelve new, 7s. 6d. and 10 b. ; twelve splendid show, 
fancy and bouquet varieties, 4s. The Cactus Dahlias, Juarezi, 
scarlet, 9d.; Constance, White, 9d„ well rooted, by post or in 
pots. See catalogue. , ... 

QALVIAS \ SALVIAS \ I—Six best varieties, 

Q including the new white variety lions. Issanchou, 

pHRVSAN^feMUMS.-AH the beet Urge- 
v flowered Japanese and Pompone varieties, by post, 2s. 64 
dozen; stronger in pots, 3s. 64 doz. See Catalogue. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

W. M. CROWE 

Is prepared to Supply the Trade on liberal terms for cash. 
List of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, &o., 
on application . 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPTON, 


JPU^TS, consisting of Geraniums, Calceolarias, extremely showv and hardy, growing I 
Mk Dahlia*, Lobelia, Ac.: free for 3s. All good plants, sutumn sown plants, three for 2s., fit 
BERNARD LOADER, Florist, Dorchester, TOADSTONE does not ail 


pots—BERNARD LOADER, Florist,] 

PKbuoas! CINERARIAS !! 

■ SAHIAS!!!—Carter’s sunerh strain. Is. 4d 


ester, T OADSTONE does not aim at being “the 

_ AJ eheapeBt” advertiser, hut she claims for her plants that 

NE- they are strong, vigorous, “ true to name,” and likely to prove 


DARE HARDY CACTUS.—Most distinct 

Xu hardy flower in cultivation, large golden yellow flowers, 
hardy, but fine for window or greenhouse, Is. 34 : two for 2s. 
three for 2s. 6d., free —J. CORNHIjiL. Byfieet, Surrey._ 


*>”-»*»»**» So be_ made pays 

Usmw.? 0 £° aHke -, **** free for !»• 14 ; twelve for 2s. J i 

kawi* mixed (chiefly scarlet), from 

b ^ i ^ do i L ’ (Bluestone), from 

1 ^* 1 ^ 4o, - BEENiTO W soil 


Digitized! by 


SARD UQADRR, Florist, 

Go gl( 


X.OA.DSTOSTZ1 

(The Lady Florist), 

BOMFQRD, ESSEX, 


well-known varieties, 2s. per doz., name4 Post free for oasb 
with order. ___ 

"KTOTICE. —In ordering plants, seeds , or other 

Xl goods from these pages , or in making enquiries, please 
mention that the advertisement was in " Gardening ; ” by so 
, doing you wil probably help yourself and as loo. Oar desire 
U only to pnbltsh the aavertitemerti of trustworthy houses, 

PENN STATE 
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BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 

For the Greenhouse or Conservatory. 


A Catalogue of many hundred# of the finest Tuberous and 
other Begonias, Geraniums, Chrysanthemums, Pelar¬ 
goniums, Fuchsias, Abutllons, Lantanas, Salvias, Coleus, 
free for two stamps. The finest varieties raised by English 
and Continental florists are annually added. 

BEGONIAS, Tuberous. Our house of these last summer was 
the admiration of hundreds of visitors. The large flowers, 
brilliant and varied colours, and gTeat number of large, 
well-grown plants all In bloom, produced an effect equalled 
by few, if any, collections in the kingdom. Twelve varieties 

to i ame, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s. Our prices for the various ic v _,__ 

sorts are very low. Begonias, evergreen kinds, 4s. per liflhe( j in good-sized pots. The quality 
dozen to name—WM. CLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, | and the prices are very low. No 

Altrincham. 

PELARGONIUMS (Bhow, fancy, or French), splendidly 
grown; clean, healthy plants of the finest named sorts, 6s., 

9b., 12s. per dozen. , , 

FUCHSIAS (double and single).-As we buy the best varieties 
from all raisers every year, we must have the best Rorts 



brilliant and varied colours, ana great numoer ot large, __ _ __ or -o nnrc 

well-grown plants all In bloom, produced an effect equalled TEA RUofcO IN » VJ I 

by few, if any, collections in the kingdom. Twelve varieties We are p i eaf , e d to announce that our stock of these is now 
to ) ame, 4s., 6s., 9s., 12s., 18s. Our prices for the various readv Th e plants are clean, healthy, vigorous, and estab- 


y is all that can be 
one but the very best 


< >rocurable. Purchasers cannot buy better kinds. Many | m ade, and put on rail, 
nferior sorts have been discarded. Twelve vara., 3sj I _ .. . _ A |*. 


desired, and the prices are very low. None but the very best 
kinds are kept In stock. 

SIX SUPERB and distinct named kinds, including M. 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon, &c. All the very best for 7s. 6d. 
TWELVE VARIETIES for 14s. 

Most carefully packed In hamper, for which no charge is 


mienor Boris nave oeen uiscarueu. a**ciyc 
25 vare^Ss. 6 d.; 50 vars., 10s.; 100 vars., 17s. 6 d.; 100 in 20 

ABDTILONS, LANTANAS, SALVIAS.—Beautiful Abuti- _. ._ 

Ions, 3s. per doz.; showy Lantanas, 2 s. 6 d. per doz.; Salvias, CLEMATIS IN POTS. 

pl “ l& ,i80r0U ‘’ h81kh> '' “ nJ ta “ rlu ‘ 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS (laree flowered), POMPONES, condition . . .. . 

JAPANESE GARDEN VARIETIES, &c.—Our collection Clematis are the noblest of all hardy climbers, 

was carefully gone through last year, and inferior varieties 3 Superb named kinds, for outside .. 3s. 9d. 

discarded. Any sorts now offered may be ordered safely, 3 „ greenhouse .. 3s. 9d. 

all being good. The Japanese varieties have been greatly Clematis Jackmanni, at Is. 3d. each, 

improved of late. Well-rooted plants in pots. , Large- NEW CLEMATIS JACKMANNI SUPERBA, a grand 
flowered Pompone or Anemone varieties (our selection), ... « ower8 Q f great substance, each 2s. Wo can send the 
12 for 2s. 6 d.; 25 sorts, 4s 6 d ; 50 vars., 8 a ; 100 vara., 15s. j’ fc lJer Parcel Poat f or 2s. 3d. Good plants. 

SS M price, plant, arc carefully packed In hamper, 

ARrincham d CLIBRAN & SON, two v ' ery fiuest Clematis, suitable for conserva- 


List to select from on application. 


variety per Parcel Poat for 2a. 3d. Good plants. 

At above prices plants are carefully packed In hampers. 
We can send two very finest Clematis, suitable for conserva- 


GERANIUMS for POT CULTURE.—What plant can an tory, free per Parcel Post, for 3e. 
amateur grow to give flowers of so many shades, so freely, List to select from on application, 

so continuously, be grown so easily, and be so free from 

insect pests as Geraniums? A house here nearly all the --——-— 1 1 

year through Ib a blaze of colour, with huge trusses of /^amci i iaq 

Bplendid large flowers. We have one of the finest collec- UflWItLUftOi 

tlons, with the beat old and new kinds, and can supply 12 Several hundreds of fine clean, healthy plants are offered at 

sorts single Geraniums to name for 4a. or 6s.: 25 for 7s. 6d. exceptionally low prices. Amateurs are informed that this is 

or lls.; 50 for 12s. 6d. or 20e. Double and Ivy-leaf Gera- t h e very best time to purchase plants. They cannot fail to do 

niums in all the most beautiful kinclB same prices. We we n Are now setting flower buds. 

offer a nice collection of Geraniums of all classes: Double. „ . „tnut. nlants in choice named kinds, including 


—r-r-ijn - KH A I 3 good stout plants in choice named kinds, including 

Ivy-leaf, single, tricolour, bicolour, and silver variegated * Alba Plena, the fine double white, for .. .. 8s. f 

sorts; 50 plants for 21s. 6 ditto, ditto, six kinds for. 

.......... _. CamelliaB. like Tea Roses and Clematis, are in 

WILLIAM CLIBRAN OL SON. and are carefully packed in hampers at above pne 

Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. exceptionally low in price. 

_ nunwry. jaiaraumam.- Early orders are respectfully sol 

BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS - — „ , BS 4 

SS.SsYSswSIfslS .issssssffiata 


Alba Plena, the fine double white, for .. .. 8s. 6d. 

6 ditto, ditto, six kinds for.16s. Gd. 

CamelliaB, like Tea Roses and Clematis, are in large pots, 
and are carefully packed in hampers at above prices. All are 
exceptionally low in price. 

Early orders are respectfully solicited. 

NEW COLEUS OF 1884. 

A limited stook of the new kinds sent out by Mr. King and 


■JtJ giunu U1U1UUV «* gi ccuuuuw , uiwui wmo 

named sorts of proved merit. Catalogue with all particulars 
for two stamps. 


Wo can now Bupply six of theao new varieties for 5s. 

We shall be glad to Belect 12 varieties from our general 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Many thousands well- collection of the finest varieties in the world for 3a. 
rooted plants, last antnran lavera, of the beautiful Show, All Free per Poroels Post. 


rooted plants, last autumn layers, of the beautiful Show, 
8elf, and Clove varieties, all named. Lovely fragrant 
flowers of rich and distinct colours, Selfs, Flakes, Bizarres, 
some broadly edged, others slightly pencilled, all lovely, 
fragrant, and useful in bouquets or gardens. Show varie¬ 
ties, 128. per dozen pairs; 7s. per dozen plants; 8elf and 
Clove varieties, 9s. per dozen pairs; 5s. per dozen plants. 

HOLLYHOCK SEEDLINGS from one of the best strains 


procurable, healthy, good plants, distinct and varied I i basket Abutilon, 6d. 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

Free per Parcels Post. 

Abutllons, named. 2s. 6d | 1 Pedlar's Basket, 4d. 


colours, showing noble spikes of lovely double flowers, 
amongst shrubs or as a background for a border, 4s. doz.; 
25 for 7s.-WM. CLIBRAN & SON, Oldfield Nursery, 
Altrincham. _ 


butilons, named, 2s. 6d 1 Pedlar's Basket, 4d. 
jsket Abutilon, 6d. 1G eranium, Freak of Nature, 

3 Begonias, evergreen, per- 6d. 

petual flowering, fine, Is. 3d 6 named Acacias, choice, and 
6 Japanese Chrysanthe- very sweetly scented, 2s. 6d. 

mums, 1 b. 6d. 6 Zonal Geraniums, Is. 9d. 


PYTIETHRUM8, POTENTILLAS, DELPHINIUMS.—A I 6IncurvedChrysanihemunis, i 12 


trio of the finest border plants known, all colours, bright, 
distinct, Bhowy, blooming freely, useful for cutting, grand 
for the garden, easily grown. Lovers of flowers only need 
to know them more to grow them in quantity. The finest 
sorts Pyrethrums, 5s. dozen; Potentillas, 5s. dozen; Delphi¬ 
niums, 7s. 6d. dozen; 12 of eaoh, 15s. 

PHLOXES, PENTSTEMON8, PANSIES-The gay and 


1b. 6d. 

6 Pompone Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Is. 6d. 

6 Anemone flowered Chry¬ 
santhemums, Is. 6d. 

6 Reflexed Chrysanthemums, 
Is. 6<L 


6 double Geraniums, Is. 9d. 
Chrysanthe- 12 „ „ 3s. 

1 Niphetos, new white Gera- 
wered Chry- nium, fine, 9d. 

1b. 6d. 6 scented Geraniums, foliage 

lanthemumB, for bouquets, 2s. 6d. 

12 do. do. 4s. 


hardy Phlox, with its lovely flowers and fine spikes, strong Our Chrysanthemums are all 6 Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 2s. 
two year clumps, 4s. 6d. dozen: smaller, 3s. dozen. The established plants, not 6 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. 6d. 

beantiful Pentstemon with its Gloxinia-like flowera, white, merely rooted cuttings. 6 Greenhouse Mosses, 2s. frl. 


pink, crimson, scarlet, purple, 


Pansy, lovely in all its varieties, show sorts, 3s. dozen; fancy 
varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; or 48 plants and clumps, 12 of each 
for 13s. 

HERBACEOUS AND ALPINE PLANTS.-The finest 
kinds for the border or the rock garden. We offer (as may 
be seen from the catalogue) about 750 of th finest sorts, 
our aim being to discard the weedy and grow the fine 


..dozen. The charming I 3 new single Chrysanthe- 2 large Maidenhair Ferns, 


mums, very rare, named, for 8-inch pots, 2s. 6d. 

2g. 6d. 6 Marguerites, six kinds, 2s. 

6 named Heliotropes, 1 b. Gd. 1 new Tropaeohun, fine "8eu- 
3 new double Mimulus, very Bation," each Is. 6d. 

fine, la. 6d. 1 double Tropieolum, 6d. 

6 mixed Mimulus, Is. 1 Tropaeolum Meteor, brll- 

6 double Petunias, 3s. liaut scarlet, 6d. 


varieties. We can offer suitable sorts for hot, cold, dry, I g single PetuniaB, from fine 1 Grevillea robusta, 4d. 


damp, sunny, or shady positions. Various varieties, bloom- Btrain, Is. 6 d. 
ing almost every month in the year, interesting and in- 1 basket Fuchsia, 4d. 

structive to the student from the diversity of form, Ac., and j isolepis gracilis, 4d. 

equally desirable to the lover of a gay garden for their 1 H 0 ya befla, 9d. 

beauty, 12 varieties, 4s.; 25 for 8 s. 6 d.; 50 for 17s. 6 d.; 100 1 Ficus repens, clii 

varieties, 31s. 6 d.; all named, distinct and fine. For other brickwork, climber, 
collections and other plants see Catalogue, free for two 1 blue Passion-flower, 
stamps. 3 Ornamental Begonia 


strain, Is. 6 d. 1 Nertera depressa, Gd. 

1 basket Fuchsia, 4d. 1 Rare-scented Coleus, 9d. 

1 Isolepis gracilis, 4d. 2 Double White Petunia, 6 d. 

1 Hoya bella, 9d. 1 Artillery Plant, 6 d. 

1 Ficus repens, clings to 12 Primula sinensis, Is. 9d. 

brickwork, climber, Gd. 12 herbaceous Calceolaria, 
1 blue Passion-flower, 4d. Is. 6 d 

3 Ornamental BegoniaB, very 12 Cineraria, la. Gd. 


WILLIAM CLIBRAN & SON, 

Oldfield Nursery, 

ALTRINCHAM. 


fine foliage, Is. 6 d. 

1 Kalosanthes coccinea, 6 d. 

1 Cyperus (for tables), Is. 

2 Nicotiana atfinis. Is. 

1 Panicmn variegata for 
baskets. 4d. 


6 „ new pure white, 

6 Primula sinensis alba. Is. 

1 Tradescantia variegata, 4d 
1 Kalosanthes jasminea, 
Bouvardia-like flower, 4d. 


QTOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 

O STOVE AND GREENHOUSE FERNS.-Fivo large 
houses and various frames in our nursery contain a fine col¬ 
lection of the most useful and Bhowy plants in cultivation of 
these classes. Catalogues free for two stamps. 12 fine green¬ 
house plants, 6 s. and 9s.; 12 fine greenhouse ferns, 6 s. and 9s ; 
12 fine stove plants, 6s , 9s., 12s.; 12 fine stove ferns, 6s., 9s. 
These are exceptionally good value, equal to what ore gene¬ 
rally bought at double the prices.—WM. CLIBRAN A SON, 
Oldfield Nursery, Altrincham. _ 

TIAHLIAS, SHOW ; Dahlias, Fancy ; Dahlias, 

" Bouquet; Dahlias, Bedding; Dahlias, Single.—The 
finest varieties of all raisers, plants all to name, thousands of 
roots and plants in stock, prices low. What lovely exhibition 
or earden flowers these are. and how useful the bouquet and 
single kinds for cutting. So easily grown ; indispensable for 
a gay garden in autumn. Catalogues free for two stamps. 
Show, Fancy, Bedding, or Bouquet varieties, 3s. dozen; 50 
for 111.; 100 for 20 s.; our selection. J3ingle Dahlias, 4 s. per 
t} 0 ZP».-WW. CLIBRAN A SON, Alfch^ 


6 New Fuchsias of 1883,3s. 9d. 6 Variegated Fuchsi is. choice 

6 ,. ,. 1882,2s. named, extra, 1 b. 9d. 

12 FuchBias. choice single and 12 finest Coleus, 3s. 
double, the best, 2s. 6 d. 12 ordinary Coleus, 2s. 


The above plants are all well rooted, and are sent most carefully 
packed in damp moss. Guaranteed to arrive in perfect safety. 

Special List post free to all applicants. 


(jozoa.-W 1 
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REDUCED PRICES TO CLEM. 

Single Dahlias, Climbers, Greenhouse, 
Bedding, and Window Plants 

All lar\je plants carriage free for cash with order, jsukitn 
juaranteed. Testimonials and repeat orders daily neural, {] 
not satisfactory money refunded. No order under h. 6d. 

JINGLE DAHLIAS, all the best varieties, such 

0 as White Queen, Mauve Queen, White Star. Midget, 
Paragon, Orangeman, Negress, Painted Lady, Pantaloon, 
Union Jack, Harlequin, aud about 100 others. 12 varietio, 
is. ; 24, 5s. 6 d.; 36, Ss. ; separately named. Without namo, 
12, 2s. 6 d.: 24, 4s. 6 d.; 36, 6 s. 6 d.; 100.17s. 6 <L Carter's, Cas- 
uell’s, or Ware's Seedlings, 2s. doz., 14a. per 100. Verjhrjt 
plants. 

FLOWERS FOR CUTTING.—Three each of 

L Single Dahlias, Pyrethrum, Cornflower, White Rickst,, 
Mignonette, Sunflower, White Godetia, and Pentsteuua, 
ml y 2 a., free._. 

PIORNFLOWER (the German National' 

U Flower), Emperor William, beautiful sky blue, always ia 

bloom, grand for cutting, Is. 6 d. 25, 5s. 100. _j 

DOCKET WHITE, sweet-scented, another: 

■Lu grand flower for cut ting. 25, la. 6 d.; 100, 5s. _J 

jV/TATHIOLA B1CORNIS (night-scented 
J-YJL Btock)i beautiful little flower, lilac, deliciou* mst 
Price as a bove. _____ 

lUTALVA MOSCHATA ALBA, Muik 

IYL Mallow, single white flower, good for cutting, flowing 
up to Christmas, perennial, 3 for 2 s.___J 

DEAUTIFUL CLIMBERS. — Cyclanthen 

D pedata, Trqp*eolum Lobbianum, Brilliant, Firefly.Qaed 
Victoria and Caroline Schmidt, Maurandya 
bophos perm urn scandens, Passitiora cterulea, f!TJi.vr^J 
alata, Balloon Vine, Clitorias, and others. Bee list Anl 

four Is. 6 d.. a ny 12 3e. 6 iL __J 

\7ERBENAS. —Italian striped, very beautiful 
V 2 s. per dozen; white, blue, and scarlet, la. 6 L 
good plants._____—J 

E mperor petunias, “CarterV-TN 

finest yet seen. Danish Flag, White Pearl, Ducnesfi 
Connaught, Purple Prince, Maltese Lace, Ac. b vaneuet zaj 
L 2 in 6 varieties, 3s. 6 d. __-—J 

p REENHOUSE PLANTS, P2 for 3s. 6d.,U 

U eluding Daubentonias, Cytisus, Geaistas, Kennedyu,^ 
Other varieties, 12 for is., 2a., or 2s. 6 d. So re to plfcage._J 
DENTSTExMONS, beautiful varieties, grid 

L for cu tti ng, 2 a. per doz. _ __J 

PYRETHRUM, single, and French Hybrid 

L These are most beautiful, and for cutting cannot J 
surpassed. Flowers like large Marguerites, all eo.oin 
A. pe r (loz._ —1 

A STERvS, Betteridge’s Prize ExhibitM 

varieties—24, in 12 sorts, 2s.; 48, in 24 BOrt 8 . 3i ^l.l 
named, including Snowflake, Bridegroom, Queen V 
mixed, 25. Is.; 100, 3s. 61 L ; Victoria, mixed, TroJ»J 
Paxiny-flowered, mixed. ... j J 

Dwarf Chrysantliemum, mixed, and pure white. * 
or all, Is.; 1U0 for 3s. 6 d.___ a 

TAGETES, GOLDEN RING (C*rt«i 

-L Golden Orange bedding plant, substitute for 
1 arias, 25, Is. 6 <L ; 100, 5s. Tagetes signata pumiU. A * 

100, 3s, G d._ —J 

NTiCOTIANA AFFINIS, Cannell’s \ icW 

lv (hamlsome bouvanlia-like flowers, deliciously 


IN (handsome bouvanlia-like flowers, deliciously se^M 
Acacias (beautiful fern-like foliage), blue Marguerites, it* 

cantias (three vari eties); any 4 for la. 6d. ^ - - 

SUNFLOWERS, Mammoth, Leviathan, « 
O Dwarf. Is. dozen: Oscar Wilde and Loni Dundrcoiy. - 

ITOLLYHOCKS, “Chaters,” good plants 

LL f Qr 2s. 6 <i.; 4s. 6 d. dozen. _ —j 

DEDDlNG PLANTS.—Geraniums, Verberi 
-D Cineraria maritima. Lobe lia, l a pe r doze n._ 

DEDDlNG PLANTS. — One dozen « 

-D Geraniums, Verbenas, C. maritima, Lobeha, Beet, As 
Meteor aud Cape Marigolds ; 4 each Bingle Dahlia*. 
Maize, and Ricinus, only 5s„ worth double; hall 
3s.; double, 9s. 6 d. ___ 

PERENNIAL ASTERS, flowering tdl 

1 autumn, like Marguerites, all coloura^mixed.^,^ 

PAP AVERS, Alpinum, pure white, Danebfl 

J- scarlet, white cross, Bracteatum, rich crimson, ah 
beautiful, 12, la. 6 d. ; 24, 2s. 6 d- --- - -J 

MARIGOLDS, “Meteor” yellow stn| 

iYJL orange, Cape (pure white), 25 for Is. ; 100 for *■ w. 

J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

PANSIES, choice English, Belgian, and Fre 

-L varieties from florists’ flowers, 25 strong plants fi'ri* 
free.—JAMES LOOMES, FloriBt, Whittlesey, near r 

boro ugh.___——j 

pIN ERARIAS, now ready, my superb stt 
LJ large flowering brilliant varieties; rl 

blooming, 12 for 2s., free.-JAMES LOOMES, n 

Whittlesey, near Peterbor o*. ___—— 

PRIMULAS, very choice strains, Veitch s 
-L Carter s, 12 for 2s. 6 d.-JAMES LOOMES, Whitt! 

Peterboro’.___ —j 

PUCHSIAS, all the best varieties, my selecl 

L Is. 9d. a dozen; pot now for wtnon “d 1 
flowering.-JAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.S., Whittle). 

Peterboro*.___—-—J 

HREVILLEA ROBUSTA, splendid 

VJ plant. 12 for 3s. 60., 3 for Is. 3 <L-JAMES LOO 

Whittlesey, Peterboro' ._ - 

POLEUS, 12 for Is. 9d. ; Gloxinias seed! 
U 12 for 2s. 6 d. ; Artillery plants, 3 for Is : Can 
pots, strong plants, 12 for 3e. 6 d.—JAMEB L 

Whittlesey, Peterb oro’. ____ 

SPECIAL OFFER TO CLEAR.—Six Willi 

hJ E -w Musk, large yellow flower, with deep cnia-^ 
Is.; 6 large single Dahlias, Gd.; 6 Seedling Pet«»d» rrn 
bc*st double seed, sure to produce some grand douwe^ 
Cliiuitbus puniceus, magnificent flowering shrufi, •, 
scandens, handsome half-hardy twennial cUmbCT. 
lilac flowers, Is. 2 d. ; 1 of each. Siandeyilla suaveo ^ 
flora coeruiea. Tacsonia Van Volxeml, Thunbergia, 15. rl 
per parcel post. —JOHN RIGGS, Blapdfofd. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


WHITE LILY OF THE INCAS. 
(alstiwemeria pelegrina alba.) 

The value of Alstrctmeriaa in the garden is well 
known to those who lhave good collections of 
hanly plants, but it is surprising to find how 
comparatively little grown is A. aurantiaca, 
which, without question, is among the very finest 
hardy flowers that now enrich our gardens. It 
is undoubtedly the best 
oftheilstroemerias for 
general cultivation, but 
we should like to direct 
attention to another 
fine species whose 
beauty is of another 
character. This plant 
is A. Pelegrina, or the 
Lily of the Incas, as it 
is popularly called, 
jjthich inhabits Chili 
lid Peru. The flowers 
{ this species are 
rger than those of the 
•thercultivated kinds, 
umaybeseen by the 
ocompanying wood- 
cnt, which represents 
he white form of it, 
and they vary a good 
<*1 colour, from a 
eep flesh tint to a 
ure white, the latter 
einc extremely beau¬ 
tiful.' t is one of the 
warf growers and not 
all difficult to culti- 
), according to Mr. 
gsmill, who grows 
well, and from a 
it in whose garden 
Eastoott our illus¬ 
ion was prepared, 
iceraing the culture 
it, Mr. Kingsmill, 
o grows it admirably 
i pots, writes—“ The 
of this plant is 
simplest. Sandy 
seems to suit it 
The pot should 
a very well drained, 
like all Alstrceme- 
i, any disturbance 
•f the root growth 
jjast be avoided, and 
pie plant seems to 
thrive best when left 
Pone, or repotted only 
eve *y third year or so. 

|Jkr the growth has 
all died down the plant 
AH do best if kept 
firly dry in a frame 
[° m which frost is ex- 
ludtti. Heat must be 
voided, as it leads 
7 to a premature 
»d weak growth ; in 
£t, the lights are best 
a altogether after 
rowth commences and 
tots are over. This 
Jkricmeria has the 
aditional advantage of 

very dwarf, rarely exceeding 8 inches 
10 inches in height. Fresh seed germinates 
quickly, and with care might flower the 
year from time of sowing.” Other ex- 
fc.lent Alstrcemerias worthy of culture are the 
paneties of A. pulchella, Ligtu, and hicmantha, 
1 “ of which require much the samo treatment 
fjA. Pelegrina. A. aurantiaca ig a strong 
grower in good light soils, and requires no at¬ 
tention whatever, save that of keeping it within 


HARDY PLANTS r. BEDDING OUT. 

It is rather late in the day to reopen the con¬ 
troversy as to the comparative merits of hardy 
plant gardening v. the bedding system ; but 
when one finds in a publication, which is put 
forward as a popular text-book on gardening 
matters, “ bedding” still commended as the per¬ 
fection of flower gardening, and the arguments 
which have been brought forward against it 
simply ignored, with some trifling exceptions, 
a few remarks seem necessary by way of 
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White Lily of the Incas Alstrffimeria Pelegrina alba). 


recapitulation and counteraction of the per¬ 
nicious cult. Ideas partake somewhat of the 
nature of plants. When thoroughly established 
their roots spread far and wide, and although 
the visible growth and the main roots are 
destroyed, weak shoots keep coming up from 
root fibres left in the ground. Tho arguments 
against tho bedding system of garden decora¬ 
tions are mainly four. 1. It excludes from all 
conspicuous places in the garden almost all the 
plants which are most suitable to our cliipate, 


namely, those which will live with us out of 
doors permanently, and gives us no advantage 
in return either in beauty, variety, or any¬ 
thing else. 2. It necessitates our gardens 
being bare and uninteresting at the most 

enjoyable and flowery season of the year, 

during the last fortnight of May and the first 
three weeks of June. 3. It substitutes for a 
system of garden decoration which allows every 
plant to show its true beauty, and institutes 
continual variety and change the whole season 
through without barenness or blanks, except 
in the depth of winter, 
a system of formal 
and unnatural arrange¬ 
ments, which hides 
or destroys the beauty 
of the plants, and con¬ 
centrates attention on 
ugliness and formality 
of the worst and most 
tasteless character. 4. 
It reduces the furnish¬ 
ing and care of a 
flower garden to a mere 
system of plant manu¬ 
facture, requiring ex¬ 
pensive apparatus for 
its proper carrying out, 
all of which expense is 
utterly unnecessary—a 
few cold frames and 
hotbeds in spring being 
the only necessities for 
furnishing a garden 
with a complete collec¬ 
tion of hardy plants. 

It is presumed by 
those who still advo¬ 
cate bedding, that all 
that is required to re¬ 
move objection to it is 
to make a skeleton of 
hardy plants or dwarf 
shrubs, to lie filled in 
with plants flowering 
in spring, in summer, 
and in autumn in suc¬ 
cession. Now, the only 
advantage that can l>e 
claimed for this modi¬ 
fication is that by in¬ 
troducing a further 
element of sameness it 
will make the effect 
still more stupid and 
uninteresting. No sys¬ 
tem of garden decora¬ 
tion is worthy of the 
name that requires the 
greater part of the 

E lants to be torn up 
y the roots when they 
are at their greatest 
beauty—the thing only 
wants fairly looking at 
for its absurdity to be 
seen. 

At no time in tho 
year is nature more 
beautiful than from 
early spring until the 
foliage of the trees 
darkens to its deep 
summer green. A con¬ 
tinual succession of 
beautiful flowers opens 
in wood, down, field, 
and hedgerow. In a season like the present it 
seems as if by the 1st of June half the flowers 
of the year had done blooming, and gone to 
rest until another season. 

Now what does bedding give us in lieu of all 
this ? Double Daisies, Hyacinths, spring Tulips, 
Forget-me-nots, Crocuses, and a few autumn- 
sown annuals, followed by a period of dirt and 
disorder, digging and manuring, and then a 
blank until midsummer. Use hardy plants 
only for garden decoration, and we can have 
Original from 
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as fine Forget-me-nots, Crocuses, spring Tulips, 
Hyacinths, and annuals ; and, in addition, 
sheets of Arabis, Alyssum, Corydalis, Phlox, 
Saxifrages and Scillas, Primulas of many kinds 
and colours, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Narcissi, 
Wallflowers, biennial Stocks, Irises, Colum¬ 
bines, P&onies, perennial Poppies, early 
Gladioli, Pyrethrums, Pinks,'Carnations, Pan¬ 
sies, Rockets, florists’ Tulips, Hepaticas, 
Anemones of many kinds, Ranunculi, day 
Lilies, Delphiniums, perennial Lupines, Cam¬ 
panulas, Sweet Williams, and multitudes of 
less known plants, and all over by midsummer 
day. Nor after that date has bedding out the 
slightest advantage, for we can find room for 
all the bedders in moderation to fill the places 
left vacant by Tulips and autumn-sown annuals, 
and have in addition a whole host of Lilies, 
Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, Gladioli, Tigridias, 
Potentillas, Antirrhinums, and Pentstemons, 
besides a multitude of other showy hardy 
plants. No argument which can possibly be 
advanced in favour of any system of garden 
decoration can justify the exclusion of any of 
these plants from the most prominent positions 
in a garden. 

Where geometric gardens exist the proper 
course is not to fill them with suitable plants, 
but to abolish them altogether, and substitute 
beds which will not interfere with tasteful and 
picturesque arrangements. Along straight walks 
is the best possible place for beds of florists* 
flowers requiring high cultivation, and the many 
colours of the flowers of these with a similar 
habit in the plants make the arrangement of 
them an extremely easy matter. In small 
gardens there is a difficulty in getting the beds 
large enough to allow of plants out of bloom 
being completely hidden by those in flower, but 
every increase in the size of the beds decreases 
this difficulty, until, with beds 14 feet wide and 
over, it disappears, and the early flowering 
plants can be allowed to die down in peace. A 
gay garden can be kept up in all but the most 
untoward seasons, from tne middle of March 
until the middle of November, without the 
slightest difficulty, and there will be a sprink¬ 
ling of flowers even in winter in mild seasons. 
And all this beauty can be had in addition to that 
of the plants used in bedding, for these can be 
used along with hardy plants in summer, and 
can remain in their places much later when the 
season is favourable. To decorate a garden with 
hardy plants, however, requires taste, skill, and 
knowledge of the culture and habits of the 
plants. A man who only knows the culture of 
plants under glass and the production and pro¬ 
pagation of bedding stuff is little better than 
a beginner in the cultivation of hardy flowers ; 
not that hardy flowers are in the least difficult 
to cultivate, but the proper course with most of 
them is to find out the soil and situation they 
require, and then leave them alone. To get 
that knowledge some experience is necessary. 
Experience is also required as to the size, root- 
run, and habit of the plants themselves. There 
are many showy hardy flowers, however, the 
cultivation of which is, or ought to be, by this 
time understood by all interested in gardening. 
Florists’ flowers that can be grown in the open 
air ought to be as familiar as Cabbages. Any 
one who can get up a creditable bedding dis 
play can equally well produce the very finest 
Deds of Delphiniums, Phloxes, Pansies, Ane¬ 
mones, Ranunculi, Irises, Hollyhocks, Pinks, 
Carnations, Chrysanthemums, florists' Tulips, 
Gladioli, Antirrhinums, Pentstemons, Stocks, 
Asters, Zinnias, Balsams, Indian Pinks, and 
many others. 

It is not the right way, to introduce hardy 
plants into a garden, to attempt to use them as 
the bedders are used. That is simply attempt¬ 
ing to retain the one feature of bedding which 
is most objectionable, and the only one 
which is objectionable on the ground of good 
taste. What would be thought of the mail who, 
having a first-rate lot of pot plants to decorate 
an entrance-hall with for a grand reception, 
arranged them in rigid rows and patterns? 
Equally foolish is it to attempt to retain 
geometrical figures in the open air. The first 
essential stop forward is to abolish the beds and 
substitute large informal ones suited to pictur- 
esque groups of hardy plants. It is begging the 
whole question to plead the existence of the Deds 
as on excuse for continuing the use of bedding ; 
as well might we plead the existence of criminals 
as an excuss for the continuance of crime, 
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The only intelligible argument ever advanced 
in favour of bedding is on the ground of its neat 
and highly-dressed appearance. And as those 
who delight in it are equally fond of closely- 
shaven lawns, dotted with shrubs of the child’s 
toy-garden type, basket beds and pincushion 
beds, with a standard Rose in the centre of each, 
one is led to the belief that such people are of 
the same opinion about Nature’s productions 
that the fashionable lady of the last century was 
about herself— 

She thought her Maker made her much amiss, 

And daily strove to make herself anew. 

A certain amount of neatness is appropriate in a 
gaiden, but when the whole beauty of the 
plants grown is sacrificed, as it is in bedding, 
neatness costs a good many thousand times 
more than it is worth. 

Even with those who are thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of the superior merits of hardy plants, 
it is lamentable to perceive how persistent the 
bedding idea is. It is not great masses or beds 
of hardy flowers that are recommended, but 
the usual troublesome finikin beds filled in the 
old stupid way—an “edging” of this, a 
“ groundwork ” of that, and a “ filling in ” of 
something else. That is not the way to plant 
hardy flowers. Have a great bed 100 feet long 
by 60 feet wide instead of thirty trifling things 
of a few yards’ area, and plant in it flowering 
Shrubs, Bush Roses, Hollyhocks in twos and 
threes, Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Dahlias, 
Lilies, Phloxes, and similar large plants, in sixes 
and dozens, and smaller plants in increasing 
numbers according to size. Allow plants to 
make clumps, festoons, and sheets of bloom— 
that is the way to get a good effect out of hardy 
flowers. Let there be no emphasized line at the 
meeting of beds and turf, and no artificial and 
unnatural arrangements anywhere, and the 
garden will become, in comparison with bedding 
out, as the face pf an intelligent being to that of 
a grimacing and painted clown. J. D. 


Old-fashioned Tulips. —There is a note 
respecting these in a late number of Gardening, 
the writer lamenting that the strong-growing, 
enduring kinds, which are often to be found in 
such abundance in cottage gardens, find but 
little favour with gardeners generally. There 
is a vigorous, pure, yellow variety which flowers 
almost later than any other kind, and which is 
one of the showiest hardy flowers in cultivation. 
It has a fine effect in masses of twenty or more 
bulbs together. The great merit of these Tulips 
lies in their indifference to soil, and their ability 
to bear bad weather uninjured. Heavy rains 
scarcely ever hurt them, for the flowers are so 
very sensitive to atmospheric changes that a 
shower must come very quickly indeed if it 
catches them before they close. Then again 
the stems, although long and slender, are so 
strong and flexible that the flowers are 
never beaten down to the ground. They “ laugh 
at the whirlwind and defy the storm,” and look 
as fresh and happy after several days’ inclement 
weather as most plants do when only soft sun¬ 
shine and balmy breezes prevail. These old- 
fashioned Tulips should be borne in mind by 
those who are interested in naturalising some of 
our hardy bulbs in suitable positions in the 
pleasure grounds. They ought, I should say, 
to do well on the Grass, for, if I am rightly 
informed, this is the true home of gesneriacea?. 
The erect growth and bold appearance of these 
Tulips fit them well for association with herbage ; 
and I see no reason why they should not thrive 
in such company.—C. Byfleet. 

Golden Moneywort.— This is a yellow¬ 
leaved plant, obtained from the Common 
Moneywort; which grows wild in British 
meadows; hence it may justly be classed as a 
weed, but it is albo an excellent plant for moist 
and shady places in the rock garden, and for 
carpeting tne ground beneath the taller plants, 
the appearance of which is improved by an 
undergrowth of deep golden yellow, a colour 
which this plant retains throughout the season. 
We have used it for edgings and groundwork in 
the open flower garden, but, being a shade- 
loving plant, it gets rusty in bright, sunny 
weather, and is, therefore, not to be relied upon 
for such positions—at least not in the southern 
counties; northward it would no doubt prove 
as useful for this purpose as it does in the 
soutfi for undergrowth and rock work, It is 


readily propagated by division at any season of 
the year. 

Arrangement of bedding planta.-I dc 

not like “ J. D.’s” article upon the arrangement 
of bedding plants to pass without a challenge. 
I do not suppose any florist or gardener will be 
troubled by his high-flown remarks upon their 
class. I would, however, advise “J. D.” to 
study the art of gardening, and by the time he 
has learnt to grow a Cabbage to perfection he 
may perhaps be able to modify his opinion m to 
the mental capacities of the class he profeaei 
to despise. I should like to call “J. D.V 
attention also to this fact, which I doubt not 
many or most of the readers of Gardening will 
affirm to be a fact, that the bedding-out 
arrangements so obnoxious to him can be found 
only in the gardens of such as consider them¬ 
selves the “educated” class, whilst the 
hardy herbaceous border, planted with a total 
disregard to uniformity, is found in perfection 
in the plots of the cottager and artisan, “ the 
hard-working, hard-living men.” An artistic 
taste is an innate gift confined to no class, and 
the contemplation of beautiful objects can no 
more create it than the contemplation of the 
Bank of England can put money into your 
pocket. Happily for tne poor man, who is 
forced from circumstances into squalid sur¬ 
roundings, he is able to enjoy and appreciate 
the beautiful as keenly as the rich, 41 living in 
an atmosphere of grace and refinement” Nature 
is the same for all, and nature is beautiful in 
everything, and planting in what arrangement 
you think well (for everyone has a taste of hi* 
own), you cannot destroy the beauty of an indi 
vidua! plant or flower. Setting theories, how¬ 
ever, aside, it may be that if “ J. D." will give 
a description of the arrangement of his owr 
garden, assuming he has one, it might be o: 
some service to the readers of Gardening.- 
R. P. D. 


Palms in flower.— It may interest some ot 
your readers to hear that I have a Palm tree 
here in the open air now in full blossom. The 
clusters of small yellow blossoms have come oul 
all round and a little below the crown of th< 
tree, and look exceedingly pretty. It i* 1 
Japanese Palm, which I planted about twelvt 
years ago, and it is now over 9 feet high. Thh 
is the first year that it has blossomed.—J- * 
Reeves, Dean of Ross. 


11667. —Helleborus niger from seed.- 
The seed should be sown as soon as ripe,b® 
will not germinate until next spring. 
drain a 6-inch pot, put a pinch of sootintjj 
cracks to keep out worms, fill to within half 
an-inch of the rim with well-sanded le&f-moul< 
and a little loam. Press the surface firmly 
water before sowing. Cover the seed with nm 
soil, and plunge the pot in a cool, shady pM 
nearly to the nm, putting a Blate or somethin) 
similar thereon to keep off heavy rains, he 
that the soil never becomes dry, and abon: 
March, if the weather is mild, the young plant 
w ill appear.—J. C. B. 


11630.—Narcissi not blooming.— 
soil is too light for Narcissi; they fail 
the necessary amount of moisture and nourij 
ment just when most needed. Before 
foliage appears in spring, mulch them with W 
or three inches of manure, and if the weataj 
is very dry when the flower spikes are J 
veloping, give them one or two good aoakiM 
of water. This will undoubtedly cause themj 
flower well, if not the first year the year W 
lowing.—J. C. B. | 

11643.—Planting out Oamelliaa aij 
Callas.—Camellias will thrive very well 
open ground in well prepared soil, as they i 
quite hardy. If the natural soil is a goodj 
light loam it will need no addition fbut if J 
heavy nature it should have plenty of sandjl 
some peat mixed with it, and if sandy soraeg* 
loam. Planting may be done at once, p rc *® 
the soil in firmly round the old base, tai® 
care that the want of water is never expenenOP 
and sprinkling overhead every evening m * 
weather. Callas are not hardy enough to r 
main constantly in the open air, but they* 
commonly planted out for the summer moMj 
in good soil, repotting them in tbe m * . V 
September. They make stronger growth in ® 
way than by pot culture. A rather shady 
ation is best, and plenty of water must be grw 
— J. C. B. j 
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old and well-grown it becomes a graceful forest 
tree. But the Qualities that will above all 
others recommend it to the town planter are 
its perfect health and freshness under all circum¬ 
stances in towns. Dust, foul air, or drought 
seem to have little or no effect upon it. For 
parks and avenues it is indispensable, as it 
perfectly retains its foliage long after our own 
deciduous trees have been scorched by drought 
and dust. It seems to do equally well on all 
soils, having a constitution and a leathery 
texture which seem perfectly indifferent to 
any vicissitude of climate witnessed in these 
latitudes.” 

The small greenish white flowers, in spite of 
the number in which they are produced in the 


mS5.-Ounnera soabra.— 'This like9 a position 
Ntber sheltered from strong winds. It should have a 
deep, rich soil, as it is a gross feeder. It is not perfectly 
hiidv, requiring that the crowns be covered in winter, 
vkich guarantees its safety. When growing, a good soak¬ 
ing of Squid manure much aids development.—J. C. B. 

UWO -Hydrangeas. — These are comparatively 
bldv, and will staaa out of doors in a sheltered place ; 
punted out, of course. They can be wintered in an 
Sdiiurv house, or in a greenhouse, and the half-ripened 
woodmav be made into cuttings, which will produce roots 
treaty in a hotbed. The cuttings must be taken off at a 
joint, or beneath a pair of leaves.—J. D. E. 

11690.—Hardy Palms.—' These should bo planted 
where the north and east winds do not touch them, os the 


THE AILANTO, OR TREE OF HEAVEN. 
More than a century has elapsed since this fine 
tree first found its way to European gardens, 
and its merits as a useful shade and ornamental 
tree of the first class are now generally 
recognised. It is a native of China, and its 
exact date of introduction from that country is 
pretty certain. The following memorandum 
occurs in “ Hortus Collinsonianus ”: — “A 


duced into South Europe and Algeria, 
native country its leaves are used as a veg 
in times of scarcity, and recently Dr. R 
the inspector-general of the health service 
French navy, has called atte~ A 

C— --- 

specific in cases of dysentery. 

—in this country, at any 
to the attacks of insects, 
case of so many 
so i-1-1-1 li¬ 

the disagreeable ap] 
ravages. Horses an< 
goats, refuse to eat the leaves, 
mg to Desfontaines, is hard, heavy, glossy like 
satin, and susceptible of a very fine polish. 

Varieties. —The names of Ailanthus macro- 
phylla, A. japonica, A. rubra, A. purpurascens, 
and A. mascula pendula, found in foreign cata¬ 
logues, do not in all probability (with perhaps 
the exception of the last-named) represent even 
slight varieties. The variety with ^ variegated 
leaves mentioned incidentally by Koch in his 
“ Dendrolocrie.” seems to be rare. TheAilan- 


r re lie ii iia-vy, xiao toiicu ouiuuwivu w *«vv 

that the root bark affords a very valuable 
The leaves are 
ate—not liable 
which, in the 
cultivated trees, do 
much harm at times, not taking into account 
jarances caused by their 
cattle, and it is said even 
The w'ood, accord- 


surements of these trees to be forwarded to the 
editor of this journal. The largest tree is at 
Syon ; it is 70 feet high, the diameter of the 
trunk 3 feet 10 inches, and of the head 40 feet; 
the trunk forms an erect column of 30 feet 
before it branches, and the head is hemispheri¬ 
cal. In the Fulham Palace there is a tree 
twenty years planted which is 25 feet high. In 
Kent, at Cobham Hall, twenty years planted 
and 36 feet high, the diameter of the trunk 
1 foot, and of the head 15 feet; in the Isle of 
Jersey, in Saunders’ nursery, ten years planted 
and 16 feet high ; in Sussex, at Langham 
Park, nine years planted and 12 feet high; 


Syon; it is 70 feet high, the diameter of the 
the trunk forms an erect column of 30 feet 


«okL wintry blast turns the foliage brown. It is also a i stately tree, raised 
pod plan to well mulch the soil over the roots, so that Chi na , in 1751 , sei 
frost does not penetrate very deeply. In the south I ror re9t>ondent 
sad south-western counties Chamarops excelsa succeeds in my correspon 
thtopeo, but it cannot be depended on in the e&st and seeds in return \ n 
■orth.—J. C. B. Society.” Few ti 

11834.—Pansies with small flowers.— September soil or position ; i 
*« rather late to sow them, and it is probable that the mo i s t, fairly gooc 
Phots did not get strong enough to bloom as they should t --.{Jiv and 
ST Attend to them in the way of watering through the most rapidly, ana 
manner, and do not movo them, and they will aoubt- France it is said t< 
hm be better next spring. If they still come small you to get a large size, 
nav conclude that you have a small-flowered strain.— w jfl g row> Mr. I 

Tritelela uniflora. -This Is one of the prettiest and tribute 

ttort enduring of hardy flowers, growing vigorously in following tribute 
•boost any golf. The flowers are star -shaped, white, faintly sometimes called 
flashed with purple, and have a very pure and delicate the French Vernis 
appearance. A dozen bulbs or so should be planted t pvre llence 
together, as, like bulbous plants generally, it is only effec- g ieai ; 

evefaanuws.-Bm.oT. 1 graceful from its 
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head 90 feet. In Berwickshire, at the Hirsel, 
three years planted and 6 feet high ; in Perth¬ 
shire, at Kinfanns Castle, eight years planted 
and 16 feet high ; in Sutherlandshire, at Dun- 
robin Castle, 43 feet high, the diameter of the 
trunk 1 foot 6 inches, and of the head 33 feet. 
At Dublin, in the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, 
twenty years planted and 18 feet high ; at 
Terenure, twenty years planted and 14 feet 
high. In France, at Paris, in the Jardin des 
Plantes, 68 feet high, with the head 44 feet in 
diameter ; at St. Leu, where it was planted on 
a large scale by Mr. Blaikie in 1794, it is 80 feet 
high, with a trunk from 3 feet to 3$ feet in 
diameter; in the Botanic Garden at Toulon, 
fifty years planted and 60 feet high. At 
Geneva, at the entrance of the Botanic Garden, 
there is a tree from 45 feet to 50 feet high, the 
trunk of which in 1883 measured 7 feet 3 inches 
in circumference at the surface of the ground. 
In Saxony, at Worlitz, a tree twenty years 
planted is 25 feet high. In Austria, at Vienna, 
in the University Botanic Garden, forty years 

S lanted, 35 feet high. In Prussia, at Sans 
ouci, thirty years planted and 20 feet high. In 
Bavaria, at Munich, in the Botanic Garden, 
twenty years planted and 20 feet high. In 
Hanover, at Gottingen, in the University 
Botanic Garden, ten years planted and 30 feet 
high. In Cassel, at Wiihelmshohe, 60 feet 
high. In Italy, at Monza, twenty-nine years 
planted and 60 feet high. G. N. 


TREES FOR LAWNS. 

Trees for a lawn may be divided into two 
classes—viz., those whose principal merit lies 
in the flowers, and those in which the blossoms 
play but a minor part, among which are included 
those with handsome foliage and elegant habit. 
Among 

Flowering Trees 

The earliest to open are the several varieties of 
Almond (Amygdalus communis), which are 
generally grafted standard high, and soon form 
medium-sized heads, and are beautiful when in 
flower either dotted singly on lawns or occupying 
a prominent place in shrubbery borders. There 
are several varieties of Almond ; but the most 
conspicuous is the deep rose-coloured form. 
Double-blossomed Peaches succeed the Almond, 
and afford a considerable range of colour, the 
blossoms being white, rose, red, and parti¬ 
coloured. They are also generally Been in the 
shape of standards. Amelanchier vulgaris is a 
low-growing, somewhat spreading tree, at most 
only about 15 feet or 20 feet high, bearing pure 
white flowers, produced in such profusion as to 
cover the plant. This is the earliest flowering 
of the Amelanchiers, the American kinds being 
rather later in opening and larger growing, 
though equally desirable. Many of the 

Pyruaes form handsome, lawn trees ; the 
Mountain Ash (P. Aucuparia) is pretty when in 
bloom, but much more so when laden with ripe 
coral-coloured fruit. The white Beam Tree 
(P. Aria) is more erect and formal in habit than 
the Mountain Ash ; its blossoms are, however, 
much in the same way, though the leaves are 
quite different. The leaves are large, ovate, 
and silvery underneath, and when stirred by 
wind are strikingly interesting. The Chinese 
P. spectabilis belongs to the same section as the 
Apple and Pear, and perhaps it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that when in bloom it surpassesooth 
as regards beauty. It is a free, rather erect- 
growing kind, with large pink flowers, deep red 
in the bud state. The Garland Pyrus (P. coro- 
naria) is an American form of the Crab, and 
valuable not only on account of the beauty of 
its large pinkish blossoms, but also from the 
fact that they are late in expanding. To these 
might be added many others; indeed, all the 
cultivated Apples and Pears form handsome 
isolated specimens when in flower, but the 
temptation afforded by their fruit when ripe 
often prevents their being planted for orna¬ 
mental purposes. Amongst the different varieties 
of the 

Cherry (Cerasus) are the single and double, 
white and rose-coloured. The Bird Cherry 
(Cerasus Padus) now and then assumes the shape 
of a large bush, and at other times that of a 
small tree. It is remarkably handsome in 
spring, when laden with racemes of pure white 
flowers, and scarcely less so in autumn, when the 
fruit is ripe, though birds then quickly destroy 
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its beauty. Of Prunus divaricata there is a tree 
or large shrub some 15 feet or more in height on 
one of the lawns at Kew which, every spring, is 
very attractive. It somewhat resembles the 
Sloe both in growth and blossom. The lower 
branches of this particular plant rest on the 
ground, and when in flower it is clothed from 
base to summit with pure white blossoms. As 
seen at Kew it is certainly one of the best lawn 
trees which anyone could possess. Some of the 
Thorns also are well worth attention, the different 
varieties of the common Thom (Crataegus Oxya- 
cantha), being grand objects when in flower. We 
have single and double white, single and double 
pink, and bright crimson, the best of the latter 
being Paul’s Crimson Thom, which is very bright 
and effective. Crataegus coccinea (the Scarlet 
Thom), is a vigorous growing tree, which flowers 
later than the common kind, and is handsome in 
autumn when in fruit. The Cockspur (C. Crus- 
galli), or at least one of its vigorous varieties, 
such as arbutifolia, is also well adapted for a 
lawn. It has a bluntly pyramidal habit, leaves 
deep green, ovate, and very shiny. Besides the 
beauty of its foliage, this Thorn is valuable, from 
the fact of its flowering very late in the season. 
Nearly allied to the Thoms is Mespilus Smithi 
or grandiflora, a tree about 20 feet high, with 
loose, irregular branches, somewhat like the 
common Thom, but remarkable from the size of 
the pure white blossoms with which it is thicklv 
studded at the end of May. The flowers, which 
are solitary, are as much as 1 inch or 1 ^ inches 
in diameter. 

Magnolias form another beautiful class of lawn 
trees, the Yulan (Magnolia conspicua) opening 
its blossoms early in spring before the foliage 
expands, and when studded with its large white 
flowers it is a magnificent sight, and though at 
times liable to be cut by late frosts, as a rule, 
around London it opens its flowers satisfactorily. 
This Magnolia forms a bluntly conical-shaped 
tree, 20 Feet to 30 feet high, of very regular out¬ 
line when grown clear oi other subjects. The 
next in order of flowering is M. Soulangeana, 
rather looser in habit and less in stature than 
the preceding, from which it is said by some 
to be a seedling. Instead of the pure white 
blossoms of the Yulan, those of this variety are 
more or less tinged with purple, and expand 
about a fortnight later. Another of the 
early flowering section is M. purpurea or obo- 
vata, but it does not attain the dimensions of 
even a small tree, seldom exceeding 6 feet in 
height. The Cucumber Tree (M. acuminata) is 
regular in outline when young, but spreading 
when old. The leaves of this kind measure from 
6 inches to 10 inches long; they are bright green 
and produced in abundance, but the greenish 
yellow blossoms are not very ornamental. It may, 
indeed, almost be said to depend wholly upon 
its foliage for effect. Even in that case it is a 
handsome lawn tree. M. auriculata and 
macrophylla seldom do well, but where they 
succeed their very large leaves and handsome 
flowers render them noble trees. Contrary to 
the two last-named species, another very large- 
leaved kind (M. umbrella or tripetala) succeeds 
almost anywhere, provided the soil be not too 
hot and dry. It is of free growth, openly 
pyramidal in habit, and about June, when in 
flower, is a grand sight. The leaves are from 
1 foot to 1 £ feet long, disposed in a ray-like 
manner around the branches, while the prin¬ 
cipal shoots are terminated by white open 
flowers 6 inches or 8 inches in diameter. For a 
damp spot M. glauca is well suited, as it thrives 
best under such conditions. It reaches a height 
of 10 feet or 12 feet, and is often shrub-like in 
habit, but at times assumes the shape of a small 
tree with irregular spreading branches, and 
during summer produces for a long time its 
white fragrant blossoms, each abont 3 inches in 
diameter. The evergreen M. grandiflora is 
better suited for lawns in the south and west of 
England than in colder districts, where it is apt 
to be injured. An old tree of it on .one of the 
lawns at Kew has stood many years, and occa¬ 
sionally flow ers freely. The golden blossoms of 
The Laburnum have no rival as regards 
colour, besides which Laburnums will thrive in 
almost any situation, and in an open spot form 
handsome trees. Another of the Leguminosae, 
and one seldom seen on lawns, is Sophora 
japonica. I have seen thriving specimens of this 
about 20 feet high, elothed to the ground with 
branches, which about August become covered 
with creamy white blossoms. The Flowering 


Ash (Fraxinus Oraus) reaches a height of from 
30 feet to 40 feet, but even when about half 
these heights and in a thriving condition it » a 
handsome tree, and one that does well in most 
soils. The flowers resemble greenish-white 

? lumes, and are produced in great profusion. 

'he red-flowered Chesnut (iEsculus rubicund a) 
makes a handsome isolated specimen. Besides 
the colour of the flowers the tree is less in size 
and the foliage darker than that of the commoa 
Horse Chesnut, but among large trees this latter 
is unsurpassed when in bloom. Paulownia im¬ 
perialism though its leaves are large and fine and 
its panicles of Foxglove-like flowers pretty, has 
one great drawback, and that is during severe 
spring frosts the blooms perish while still in the 
bud state ; when in full flower, however, it is 
very handsome. Catalpa syringmfolia bears a 
marked resemblance to the Paulownia when not 
in bloom, each being of open tree-like habit, 
with stout but comparatively few branches. The 
flowers of the Catalpa, however, more resemble 
those of the Horse Chesnut than the Paulownia, 
although on large branching panicles like those 
of the latter. The Catalpa flowers about July, 
and both it and the Paulownia like a good 
deep • soil. The Snowdrop Tree (Hilda 
tetraptera) is a slender-growing tree, with 
horizontal branches, from the branchleta of 
which depend clusters of white Snowdrop¬ 
like flowers. The lightness of its appearance, 
and the profusion with which, in the month 
of May, the blossoms are borne, stamp it as & 
distinct and ornamental tree. The StagVhora! 
Sumach (Rhus typhina) often assumes the 
character of a small tree crowded with tortuous 
irregular branches. Its large pinnate leaves 
render it distinct in character, more particularly 
abont the end of July, when each shoot is ter 
minated by a dense clustered spike of crimson 
purple flowers. Koelreuteria paniculata is a lo« 
tree, in general character somewhat like a Rhus 
but of more slender growth. It is especially 
valuable from the fact of its flowering towards 
the end of the summer, when the bulk of flower 
mg trees is out of bloom. 

Fine Leaved Trees. 

The Maples (Acer). —We have in this family 
a great variety of trees with fine foliage 
Amongst them may be noted the striped-barks 
Maple (A. striatum or pennsylvanicum) a trej 
20 feet or so in height, with three-lobed leave 
and beautifully striped bark. The Silver-leavej 
Maple (Acer dasycarpum), a large and rapil 
growing tree, with spreading branches and find) 
lobed foliage, silvery white beneath, is also veil 
ornamental. Of this there are several variety 
of American origin, among them being heterd 
phyllum, laciniatum, and laciniatum Wein 
which I have only seen in a small state, anj 
as such they are beautiful. The red Maple is 
rubrum) is very handsome in early spring, befor 
the expansion of the leaves, as the clusters < 
small crimson flowers are produced in such pH 
fusion as to impart quite a feature to the trel 
The young leaves are also bright in colour, an 
the decaying foliage in autumn becomes tinge 
with red. This tree is too large for most lawa 
and is better adapted for the park or nleasun 
grounds. Acer platanoides Schwiedleri u 
variety of the Norway Maple, and, like it, 
vigorous growing tree, but instead of t! 
normal, green foliage, the leaves of this kn 
are crimson when expanding, but bee 011 

f reener as the season advances. The Japanei 
laples are beautiful, but, as at present seen 
gardens, merely shrubs. I have, however, 
plant of A. polymorphum atropurpureum nd 
growing away freely, and the admiration of i 
who see it. 

The common Birch (Betula alba) is V£ * 
distinct from other trees, and forms a hnn 
some isolated specimen when some 30 feet 
40 feet high. Among varieties of it are t 
cut-leaved, the purple-leaved, and a couple 
weeping kinds, known as pendula elegans a 

S endula Youngi, both of which are qu 
istinct from each other. Of the comm 
Beech (Fagus sylvatica) there are also ci 
leaved, weeping, and purple-leaved varied 
the last of whicn varies greatly in colour, >' 
when a good form is obtained and judicioul 
planted, it is a very effective tree. Salisbu; 
adiantifolia is distinct in foliage, habit, a 
general appearance from most trees commoi 
planted, and does not soon outgrow its allot! 
space. Several of the Elms are very P rtt 
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may have included a few that would be by some 
considered shrubs, and have kept for a future 
time a few shrubs that might perhaps be re¬ 
garded by some as trees. A. 

11656.— Pruning Berberis.— The best time 
to prune a hedge of Berberis Darwinii would 
be immediately after it has done flowering. It 
would make good strong growths the same 
season, which would flower freely the following 
spring. This shrub produces its flowers on the 
young wood of the previous year ; if that young 
wood is cut off in the autumn the incipient 
flower-buds go with it. A hedge full of young 
shoots now must not be pruned until the flowers 
drop next spring; but the sooner it is pruned 
thereafter the better.—J. D. E. 


I especially some of the weeping kinds, and 
Ulmus viminalis variegata I think the most 
perfectly variegated tree that has yet come 
under my observation, except it be the varie¬ 
gated Negundo. 

Kjfonthus glandulosa is a fine vigorous pinnate- 
leaved tree quickly attaining a height of 20 feet, 
and not particular as to soil. It is remarkably 
! landsome when studded with capsules, which 
I in general appearance resemble the keys of 
the Ash, but are larger in size. Their 
colour is a bright brownish crimson, which, 
[ especially when the sun shines, renders them 
very attractive, but unfortunately the tree is 
not often seen in a fruiting condition. 

The Hop Hornbeam, (Ostrya vulgaris) in 
appearance resembles the common Hornbeam, 


11622.— Tea Roses.— The best place for 
them now is in the open air, choosing a sunny, 
sheltered place. What you have to do at present 
is to encourage them to make new wood by 
watering and syringing freely in hot weather, 
as well as by giving them abundance of good food, 
which may be in the form of liquid manure, or 
top-dressings of some concentrated manure. 


Glasshouses. 

Calceolarias and Cinerarias. — Another 
sowing of herbaceous Calceolarias should be 
made, and those earliest sown must be carefully 
attended to, to prevent them from getting 
injured by slugs and other insects. A late sow¬ 
ing of Cinerarias may now be made in a close 
frame, growing them on freely. Earlier sow¬ 
ings of these will require shifting on, as they 
get pot-bound, keeping them on a cool bottom 
in shady frames. Keep a sharp eye on them to 
detect aphides, and fumigate at once if any of 
these are seen on the plants. All plants 
intended for blooming early in autumn should 
now or very shortly be in their blooming pots. 
Give them liberal treatment and as much light 
as possible, in order to keep their growths firm 
and short-jointed. Keep them growing for 
another week or two, when a freer ventilation 
will help to give them more substance, to 
enable them to stand a slight rest during the 
month of August, which will add greatly to 
their flowering capabilities during the autumn 
months. 

Winter flowering plants.— The stock of 
plants intended for early and mid-winter work 
should still be kept potted on as they require it, 
using a rough rich compost to induce free growth, 
which, if properly ripened during September, 


the winter. Crotons, J 
foliaged plants generally, 
colour, and will require 


siana) should now be pricked into small pots, to 
be ready for use during winter. Amaryllises may 
now be placed in a cold frame and kept close. 
Keep them dry at the root, and expose them to 
every gleam of sunshine, with an occasional 
dewing over with the syringe to prevent the 
bulbs from shrinking. This treatment for the 
next two months will generally induce each bulb 
to form two or three flower-spikes. 

Roses. —Tea and other Roses in pots intended 
to produce flowers during autumn should now 
be liberally treated with manure water and 
stimulants, to get them into fine, vigorous 
growth. Keep all flowers pinched off them for 
another month or six weeks, when the plants 
should be engaged in forming growths intended 
to produce flowers. Annuals sown in pots must 
be carefully watched to prevent them from 
getting overcrowded and drawn. Place them 
outside on a cool bottom, and keep them sup¬ 
plied with moisture at the roots, as anything 
approaching drought is very detrimental to 
them. 

Ferns. —Keep a moist atmosphere, water 
growing plants abundantly,. dew them gently 
overhead with tepid water, but refrain from 
damping the fronds of Gynmogrammas, Chie- 
lanthes, Maiden-hair, and other such Ferns, 
and repot any that have well filled their pots 
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Full grown tree of Ailanthus glandulosa. Height 70 feet. (See pp. 193 and 194.) 


-The common Lime 
from its 


bcept that it is more symmetrical in growth,, 
Pd differs as regards the female catkins. It 
■jnns a spreading, bluntly conical head, which 
P»out May is thickly studded with pendulous 
jttenish male catkins, but towards the end of 
«e summer the fruits become very prominent. 

resemble very much the catkins of the 
Hop, and as they are produced in great profusion 
™P*rt a distinct character to the tree. Near 
old rockwork at Kew a large plant of this 
tod is every year very conspicuous about the 
of August and September. In damp 
■pots some of the Willows make handsome 
; jP®rimens, notably the common Weeping Willow 
iaalix babylonica) and the golden-barked S. 
^te.lina. The cut-leaved Alder also does well 
®der similar conditions. Between trees and 
gwibs it is scarcely possible to draw a hard 
Md fast line, so that under the head of trees I 


grows as quickly as anything, and affords, 
spreading habit, good shade. The fastest growing climber 
is the Virginian Creeper, which will cover the Bpace 
mentioned in the course of two or three seasons—that is, if 
.r-atered in hot weather.— 


ilanted in good soil and well wi 

r. c. b. 
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with roots and that are not already in large 
pots. Seedling Ferns must be pricked out after 
they have germinated and can be transferred 
without difficulty from the seed-pans. Spores, 
i.e.y seeds, should always be sown as soon as 
they are ripe, and young plants growing on the 
fronds of Ferns should be separated and treated 
as ordinary plants, or the fronds containing 
them may be taken off and layered. Keep a 
sharp watch over insects of all kinds, and 
remove decaying fronds. 

Flower Garden. 

Herbaceous borders.— These will now be 
gay with Lilies, especially L. album, L. tigri 
num, L. davuricum, L. umbellatum, and the 
early-flowering Gladiolus Colvillei ; also nume¬ 
rous varieties of Irises with colours equal to those 
of the rarest Orchids ; Aquilegias, especially A, 
ccerulea and A. chrysantha ; double Pyrethrums, 
with flowers as large as those of a China Aster ; 
Spiraea Aruncus and the dwarfer S. Filipendula 
and S. palmata. Amongst hardy plants re¬ 
markable for the beauty of their foliage may be 
named Ferula glauca, a noble plant for back¬ 
grounds, and variegated dwarf Funkias, such as 
F. lutes variegata and F. ovata alba marginata, 
both of which make good permanent edging 
plants; in fact, there is ample material 
amongst hardy flowers to have tne gayest of 
gardens, provided these old-fashioned Solvers 
were but as well-known and easily procured as 
the never-ending tender plants that have of late 
years excluded them. 

General Work. —The ordinary routine work 
of mowing, sweeping, and rolling Grass and 
walks will need constant attention, as the flower 
garden or shady pleasure grounds will now be 
much frequented, and every endeavour should 
be used to keep them in perfect order. Continue 
to surface-stir all flower beds, and regulate the 
growths frequently; propagate spring-flowering 
plants, and sow seeds of various sorts of Forget- 
me-nots ; prick outseedling Pansies, Violas, Ac., 
and collect seed of any specially good varieties 
that it may be desirable to increase. Keep 
vases and rustic baskets copiously supplied with 
water, for, being usually planted thickly, they 
quickly absorb a large quantity, and light 
showers that only wet the surface are very 
deceptive ; also look well to any tender speci¬ 
mens plunged in pots, as evaporation on bright 
days is now excessive. 

Biennials and perennials.— Sufficient space 
in the reserve ground should be now prepared 
for the reception of the different kinds of 
biennials and perennials sown some time ago. 
These, as soon as they are large enough to handle, 
ought always to be pricked out from 4 inches to 
6 inches apart in nursery beds, where they can 
remain through the winter until spring, at 
which time they should be finally planted where 
they are to remain. It is a very common occur¬ 
rence to see the plants left standing in the seed¬ 
bed until they are so weakened by overcrowding 
as to be of little value. If the soil in which 
they are to be planted be of a heavy adhesive 
nature, it must be made lighter by the addition 
of sand and decomposed vegetable matter, so 
that the plants when removed in spring will 
have an abundance of roots, a condition not 
possible where the ground is close and imper¬ 
vious, but it should not be made rich by the 
application of manure, as the object is not to 
induce rank succulent growth, but rather that 
of a compact character, such as will enable the 
plants to pass unscathed through the winter, 
and to suffer little or nothing whatever from 
the effects of their subsequent removal. 

Trees and shrubs. — Privet, Hawthorn, 
Holly, Yew, and other hedges may now be 
pruned with the knife, but where they are not 
in conspicuous positions that operation may be 
done with the shears. Evergreen shrubs, 
and even choice Conifers, are now being pruned 
into shape with the knife. From Rhododen¬ 
drons, Magnolias, Azaleas, and other similar 
things, the beauty of which is over, the old 
flowers are being removed, and, where time can 
be spared, the seed-pods are also picked off. 

Fruit. 

Vines.—W here Grapes are stoning and show 
the slightest indication to scald, keep the inte¬ 
rior of the vinery in which they are as cool at 
all times as a greenhouse until the stoning pro¬ 
cess is over, and not 3 per cent, of the berries 
will be injured. This scalding, as it is termed, 


consists in the most prominent berries becoming 
soft and brown on one side, as if it had been 
burnt with a hot iron; sometimes a single berry 
here and there throughout the bunch is affected, 
and in more severe cases the whole side of the 
bunch is destroyed. Many a bunch which 
promised well to begin with has through this 
ueen reduced to almost nothing in a short time. 
A burning sunshine is the chief cause of the 
disease, for in dull, sunless weather nothing of 
the kind takes place. When sufficient air 
cannot be admitted, a temporary shading is 
often placed over the glass outside to keep 
down the temperature inside. Midsummer 
Grapes are colouring fast now, and 1 inch or 
2 inches more opening may be left on the venti¬ 
lators all night with advantage ; on mild, wet, 
dull days the front ventilators should not be 
kept entirely shut. Be careful to keep the 
Vines from which all the fruit has been cut 
perfectly clean from every form of insect. 

Hardy fruit. —Train in the new growths of 
Peaches and Nectarines, keep laterals on the 
same growths closely stopped back, and only 
retain such a number of shoots as can be 
afforded space for every leaf to have full day 
light. Pick off all blistered foliage, apply 
sulphur for mildew, and syringe freely to keep 
down red spider. Green ana black fly ought 
not now to be troublesome, but if they are 
syringe with Tobacco water. Keep Apricots 
that are fruiting well mulched with litter. The 
surface roots are of more importance than those 
that are deeper and more woody, and in dry 
weather they quickly suffer, unless such 
mulchings are given, together with plenty of 
water, particularly on soils of a porous nature. 
Keep the shoots well spurred in, and train 
in any strong shoots that may be starting 
from the base of the tree, that they may 
eventually take the place of branches that are 
covered with ugly spurs, or that look weak or 
are affected with canker. Keep the stocks free 
from suckers and hand-pick for maggots, the 
presence of which is indicated by the close 
curling together of the leaves. Give a final 
stopping to Pears and Plums on walls, and 
afterwards wash them by means of the hose or 
garden engine, in order to rid them of dirt and 
insects—an operation which will also water 
close to the wall, where, by reason of the coping, 
the rain does not reach ; also stop for the last 
time espalier and pyramidal-trained trees. Keep 
Currants, Cherries, Raspberries, and Straw¬ 
berries closely netted ; gather only when 
thoroughly dry. Any of these that are intended 
to keep a long time should have as much of the 
spray as possible removed, to let in light and 
air, to ensure quick drying of the fruit after 
rain. 

Melons. —Melons in frames will now be grow¬ 
ing fast, and must receive every attention in thin¬ 
ning out superfluous shoots, stopping those re¬ 
tained as soon as they reach the sides of the 
frame ; thiB will cause them to throw out bear¬ 
ing wood. Keep up the necessary warmth in 
the beds by slight linings ; these will not re¬ 
quire now to be so heavy as earlier in the season 
when the weather is cooler, but with late 
Melons in frames the beds must not be allowed 
to get cold, or the plants make little progress, and 
the summer is too far advanced before the crop 
comes to maturity. Woodlice are a great nui¬ 
sance where they exist in large numbers in 
Melon pits or frames, and before the fruit 
begins to ripen measures Bhould be taken for 
their destruction. They are not at all particular as 
to their food ; slices of raw or boiled Potatoes, or 
pieces of Apple placed in the bottom of a few 
small pots, and covered with hay or Moss, will 
attract them in numbers, while by looking over 
and destroying them every morning, they can 
be kept down so as to cause little inconvenience. 
It is only where such precautions are neglected 
during the advancing stages of the crop that 
woodlice exist in such numbers as to do serious 
mischief. 

Strawberries for forcing.— Layering and 
potting will now engage attention. Next to 
good plants and suitable compost, which should 
be dry enough to withstand firm ramming with¬ 
out becoming adhesive, a good site fully open 
to sun and light is of the greatest importance ; 
it should also be dry ana free from worms bv 
being well coated with ashes or covered with 
boards. For early forcing, clean pots 5 inches to 
6 inches in diameter are large enough, and for 
the general crop a size larger is preferable, as 
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the plants have to withstand the drying in 
fluence of powerful sun and heat through thi 
spring months, when it is hardly possible t< 
keep the smaller size properly supplied wit] 
water. The best compost for Strawberries is i 
strong calcareous turfy loam from an oh 
pasture, good rotten manure, and a sprinkling 
of soot. The turf should be cut and staked a 
ridged in the open air some months before it i 
wanted for use, and the manure and soot shoal! 
be thoroughly incorporated with it when thi 
weather is dry. It should then be placed in; 
dry, open Bhed, or where it can be protect*! 
from wet, as success greatly depends upon th 
state of the soil when it is wanted for use. 

Vegetables. 

Peas. —As a means of retarding, in so© 
measure, the last sowings of late Peas, so as ti 
have them far on in the autumn, the points c 
the shoots may be nipped out at the spot whet 
they show the first flower; this will indue 
them to throw out growths at the joints lowe 
down, and it also makes them more bushy, a 
they will, thus treated, push two or thre 
shoots in the place of one, and will delay thei 
cropping from a fortnight to three weeks. A 
to the quantity produced by Peas so treataj 
it does not appear to have any influence eithd 
one way or tne other. The greatest enemy hi 
Peas have is mildew, for if this once makes il 
appearance their cropping powers are soon ovej 
If, as advised at the time of sowing, the mo! 
open airy situations were selected for these l&t 
crops, and the rows were placed far apart, tij 
chief measures for avoiding this troubled 
parasite have been taken ; but if they are eri 
allowed to want water, mildew is certain j 
follow. If, therefore, the weather be dry, gh 
a copious watering once a week, so as j 
thoroughly soak their roots, and mulch tl 
ground with half-rotten manure for 2 feet t 
either side of the rows. 

Turnips.—A good breadth of Turnips shoal 
now be sown, as after this time the Turn! 
beetle is not usually so destructive as earlier) 
the season. Ground that has been cleared j 
early Potatoes, Peas, or other crops, will now] 
available for these. It w ill not be necessary ] 
dig it previous to putting in the seed, unless 
be of a very strong, solid nature, nothing beil 
gained by doing so ; in fact, when the land! 
light it does absolute harm by inducing U 
growth of leaves rather than that of the mil 
Previous to sowing hoe the ground 2 inches de« 
rake off and remove any weeds that may ttii 
and sow the seeds in rows 1 foot apart, puttiij 
in enough to allow for loss from the depredj 
tions of birds or the fly. Before sowing dre 
the seed with red lead ; if this be properly don 
it will secure them from molestation from a 
birds, except the greenfinch, which seems I 
defy any dressing that can be given to seeds. 

Asparagus. —Seed-bearing severely taxes ti 
energies of any plant, although all are not alii 
affected by it, but it is a waste of strength I 
allow anything to seed when the seed is uselei 
or not required. For this reason Asparagi 
should have the seeds stripped off as soon i 
they are large enough to take hold of. Do W 
allow them to get large or full grown before the 
are taken off, for in that case the injury they d 
is almost complete. Go over the beds frequent! 
to remove all weeds. 

Cottager’s Kale. —A good space should nh 
be planted with the useful Cottager’s Kale, l 
this is a most excellent vegetable, and so hard 
that it will stand even our severest winters. 1 
is much better to have a good breadth of it tha 
to grow several varieties of similar Greene tW 
are not equal to it in any way. Give the plan) 
20 inches space in the rows, and allow as muc 
between each row. 

Vegetable Marrows.— Thin out Vegetao 
Marrows sufficiently, not allowing them to gj 
too much crowded, and if the situation be at a 
exposed, secure the shoots so that they will n< 
be blown about by the wind. See that they al 
well supplied with water. Wanting this, tl 
plants will not bear to the end of the season 

Endive. —Make a sowing of the Batavia 
Endive, and also of the Green Curled. Thei 
will come in as an autumn supply, as the plan 
from this sowing will not be so iiable to run 1 
seed as those sown earlier. Bo not put the sec 
in too thickly, as nearly all of them vegetal! 
and are not so liable as many to suffer from tli 
ravages of birds or insects. 
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THE ALPINE AURICULA. 

These are in all respects distinct from other 
Auriculas ; so much do they differ from them in 
flower and foliage that there can be little doubt 
they have been derived from a dilferent parent¬ 
age. The edged Auriculas are in all respects 
more delicate than the Alpines, and are not 
adapted for culture out of doors ; whereas the 
great value of the Alpine Auricula is its perfect 
adaptability for culture in suitable positions out 
i of doors. Some people talk, and even write 
j about the beauty of Primroses and Auriculas on 
! sunny banks in the early months of the year, 
but sunny banks are not adapted for Auriculas, 
nor yet for Primroses of any kind. If we wish 
to succeed in producing a perfect development 
' ’ ' i out of doors, it is necessary to obtain 


what chance can it have in a border that has to 
be planted with bedding stuff as well as choice 
Alpines ? The verdict of those who plant out on 
the “ dot ” system will be, “ The Auricula is a 
miffy plant, and very difficult to manage.” I 
know a border planted as I have described, and 
in which Alpine Auriculas was to play a most 
important part; but half of them died the first 
year, and the other half have made little or no 
progress. Alpine Auriculas will succeed well 
in a mixed border if the soil is good and the 
position suitable ; but they should be planted in 
groups of a dozen plants together ; they have a 
chance in this way to form a colony, and 
they make most interesting and distinct 
groups. As they go out of bloom alternate 
groups of Phlox setacea will succeed them, 


with large flowers is a vigorous growing plant 
named Florence. Its flowers are of a deep 
reddish maroon colour with a rich yellow centre. 
One of the other varieties is Queen Victoria, it 
has purplish flowers shading off to lilac purple 
on the edge, with a creamy white centre. If 
these two are mixed together in a group the 
effect is not nearly so good as if they were 
planted separately—that is, a group of, 
say, a dozen Florence and one of Queen 
Victoria. Besides the bad effect of colours 
inharmoniously arranged, Queen Victoria 
does not flower so early as the other, nor does it 
grow so tall. Florence is a self-edged flower, 
and for growing out of doors these have an 
advantage over the shaded - edged fonns. 
According to the dictum of the florists, one of 


ALPINE AURICULAS (DRAWN AT ILFORD IN MAY LAST). 


figorous growth the previous season, and the 
I® 11 ** will not grow well on a sunny dry bank. 
If a choice can be made, the north side of a bank 

g or mckwork is the best place for them, or they 
do well on a border that has a hedge 
ice of some kind on the south side, the 
t being to secure partial shade, without 
» or trees overhanging the plants. They 
like a moderately clayey loam, but stiff 
% » better than sandy loam. A stiff clay 
^ be adapted to their wants, by being mixed 
'•uh leaf-mould, sand, and stable manure, 
r lasting. —The method of planting is of 
importance. One way is to dot the plants 
about the front or second row of a herbaceous 
«rder, and, generally, to let them take their 
cnance of doing well, which is undoubtedly very 
pniote in some cases. An Auricula is not a 
T^fP“ nt at the best, and it takes long, with 
tat best treatment, to form a good clump : but 
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and keep up the display three or four 
weeks longer. The common garden Pink (Dian- 
thus plumarius), the Glacier Pink (Dianthus 
neglectus), and others of a dwarf type are 
also fitting companions to them. We have also 
planted a group where the flowers of Colchicum 
speciosum will push out among the pale green 
leaves. While the leaves of the Colchicum, 
rising above the Auriculas in the spring, will 
shade the flower trusses from hot sun in April, 
they die off in June, leaving ample time for the 
Auriculas to make their autumn growth. Having 
decided that planting in groups is the best way 
to get a good effect from our Auriculas, it will 
occur to most people that there is a right and a 
wrong way of arranging the plants in the groups. 
The mixed system is not nearly so effective as 
that of arranging the groups in one colour. On 
re fen in ^ to the groups of Auriculas represented 
in the wood engraving, the prominent variety 


the principal properties of an Almne Auricula 
is a shaded edge, self-edged nowers being 
relegated to the rubbish heap. Certainly they 
are to be preferred to the self-edged varieties for 
pot culture, but for out of doors I prefer the 
others. The double, yellow Auricula should be 
classed with the Alpines ; it has been long in 
cultivation, and succeeds well as a border 
flower. A group of its rich yellow flowers are 
excellent for variety. It has been named Yellow 
Prince. 

Treatment after Flowering. —After the 
time of flowering is past, about the end of April 
or early in May — the Auricula does not rest for 
very long — it starts to make its growth for next 
year, and when the weather is dry at that 
time the plants should be kept moist at the 
roots, and in that case they will grow vigorously 
all through the summer months. A careful 
gardener will watch for the season of growth 
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and the season of rest for his plants, and treat 
them accordingly. If they are allowed to suffer 
during the growing period for want of water 
the trusses will be small and weak next year. 

The choice kinds of Alpine Auriculas are very 
beautiful objects when grown in pots. There 
are many varieties that will not succeed well out 
of doors, but they open their flowers when placed 
near the glass in a cold frame. The plants do 
not require large pots, 60’s and 48’s—that is, 3 
and 4-inch diameter inside measure—are the best. 
The potting soil should be good, turfy loam with 
a fourth part of decayed manure added to it. 
The plants also like good draining. 

Propagating. —The method of propagating 
them is by seeds and off-sets from the roots. 
The seedlings give great variety and the plants 
grow very freely indeed. But if we wish to 
obtain a stock of any particular kind it is 
necessary to divide the plants in July, and care¬ 
fully remove all off-sets, planting them after¬ 
wards in small pots, and covering them over 
closely in a hand-glass or frame. Greenfly is 
rather troublesome on plants that are shut up 
under glass. It does not injure the plants when 
they are constantly exposed to the open air, as 
they ought to be in summer. J. Douglas. 


THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 190 .J 

The Mulberry. 

The black fruited species (Moras nigra) is the 
only one commonly grown in this country. It 
will thrive in any good garden soil, and though, 
as a rale, it is hardy enough, yet it suffers a 
good deal from frost in those extreme winters 
which visit us occasionally. I never knew a 
Mulberry tree to be killed outright, but the 
young wood on which the fruit is borne suffers 
when exposed to a very low temperature, so 
that after a severe winter the Mulberry crop is 
a light one. The Mulberry tree lives to a very 
old age, and so long m they possess vigour 
enough to make and ripen an annual growth 
they bear good fruit; but they do not bear 
much early in life. It is not often a Mulberry 
bears much till after it has passed its twentieth 
year, unless some dwarfing system of culture be 
adopted. 

Propagation. 

Cuttings and layers form the readiest and chief 
means of increase, and of these two methods the 
former is the best. The cuttings should be taken 
from the upper fertile part of the trees. They 
may be of any age, from the one-year-old shoots, 
with a heel of two-year-old wood attached, to 
branches of considerable size, sawn off any part of 
the tree from which a large branch can be spared. 
To obtain fruiting trees early, have the cuttings as 
large as possible, and plant their lower ends 
firmly in a shady border, mulching the soil 
around them with manure, and keeping the 
soil moist always. If cuttings 3 feet or 4 feet 
long, and of eight or ten years’ growth, can 
be procured, fruiting trees may De obtained 
in a comparatively short period. Where large 
cuttings cannot be had, we must fall back on 
the young wood, with a heel of that which is 
older attached. These should be cut about 
8 inches long, and be planted firmly in rows 10 
inches apart, and 3 inches apart in the rows, 
burying all except the two uppermost eyes, 
mulching between the rows with old leaf-mould, 

' or something of a non-conducting nature, for 
their shelter, and to retain the moisture around 
them in dry weather. The autumn is the best 
time to make and plant the cuttings, but if they 
cannot be planted so early, they must at least 
be cut off, trimmed, and laid in the soil as soon 
as the leaves fall; the work of healing and cal¬ 
lusing the wound preparatory to the formation 
of roots will then begin. The second year the 
young plants may be transplanted to the 
nursery rows, and be encouraged to grow into 
handsome, round-headed plants, by trimming 
all side branches from the main stems. 

Pruning. 

After the foundation of the tree has been laid, 
and it has started on its course with a straight 
main stem, the only pruning necessary will be to 
remove a badly placed branch when required, 
and to keep the growth evenly balanced ; and, 
in fact, this is all the pruning required all 
through its career. As the fruit is borne on the 
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young wood, it is necessary to keep this fact 
steadily in view, and in any pruning that may 
be required, always take care that plenty, of 
young wood is left on. 

Where to Plant Mulberry Trees. 

Select some cosy, sheltered nook on the lawn, 
and either plant in groups of three or four, or a 
single specimen if no more are needed. Bflt a 
tree so distinct in character and appearance 
deserves more attention than it receives, and 
its fruit in summer are very refreshing. The 
Mulberry should always be planted on turf, 
as the fruit, when ripe, will drop, and if it falls 
on the bare earth it becomes soiled and useless; 
and usually it is the finest fruit which drop 
first. But on the soft, clean grass no harm will 
happen to the fruit if it does fall. The Mulberry 
never really wears out in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Old trees bear the finest fruit, and I 
have never known or heard of a Mulberry tree 
dying from old age, and I know of several of 
very great age, which are held together by bands 
and tires of iron, and still bearing good crops 
of fine fruit. 

The Barberry. 

The red-fruiting, stoneless Barberry is fre¬ 
quently grown for its fruit, which makes an 
excellent preserve; but the habit of bearing 
stoneless fruit does not appear to be always a fixed 
principle, as occasionally the plants raised from 
the stoneless variety produce fruit with stones, 
especially when the plants are young. When 
steadied by age the fruit generally are stone¬ 
less. They are easily propagated from suckers 
or offsets, which should be planted in the nursery 
for two or three years to get strong. These 
Barberries are very ornamental when planted in 
groups on gently rising knolls, within view of 
walk or drive. The birds are fond of their 
fruit, so all who wish to encourage young birds 
in their grounds should plant Barberries. A 
little thinning and shortening back is occasion¬ 
ally necessary in order to keep up a good supply 
of young wood, which bears the finest fruit. 
The pruning should not be done in a formal 
manner, but should be limited to the cutting 
out a branch here and there, with the view of 
encouraging a young shoot to spring from its 
base, and keep up a constant renewal. The 
Barberry may also be increased by layers in 
autumn. For certain positions plants trained 
as standards are very ornamental, and this can 
easily be accomplished by limiting the plants to 
one stem, and permitting no other growth to 
break but what starts away from the head. 

The Quince. 

Not only is the fruit valuable for flavouring, 
but the tree is well worth planting for its orna¬ 
mental appearance, and a specimen or two will 
tend to give character and variety to the lawn 
or ornamental shrubbery. Standards, with 
straight stout stems, 6 feet high, should be 
selected. Propagation is by cuttings or layers. 
The former should be taken in autumn, 6 or 
8 inches long, and be planted in a shady border. 
Bury all the wood, except the topmost eye, and 
press the soil firmly about them. Mulch with 
old leaf-mould, or cocoa fibre, between the rows, 
which should be about a foot apart, and water 
in dry weather. Under such treatment most of 
the cuttings will grow. Layers will root in 
about a year, and may then be detached from 
the parent plant. Both the layers and cuttings 
will require a course of culture and training in 
the nursery to prepare them for final removed to 
their permanent situation. 

Pruning. 

The branches must be kept thin and regular, 
and to thisextent praningisnecessary; but, other¬ 
wise, not much knife work is required. A very 
small amount of annual attention will suffice; and, 
even if nothing has to be cut out, this annual 
overlooking when the leaves fall should be 
given, as a stitch in time Baves nine. There 
are several varieties, but the best for culinary 
use is the Portugal Quince. 

The Medlar. 

These are not much grown, but as they do 
not grow to a large size, and will not, therefore, 
occupy much space, where variety has any 
value a tree or two should be planted. There 
are several varieties, but the Dutch Medlar 
produces the largest fruit. Standard trees only 
should be planted, and as they are not unorna¬ 


mental they may occupy a position in the 
shrubbery, ornamental plantations, or on the 
lawn. The fruit iB not usable until decay sets 
in, and they are usually allowed to hang on the 
trees till late in autumn, and are then stored 
for a short time. Medlars are raised from seed, 
and the particular varieties are grafted on the 
seedlings. 

E. Hobday. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

SUMMER TREATMENT. 

Chinese Primulas. —The amount of enjoy¬ 
ment derivable from these fine flowering plant* 
through the winter almost entirely depend* 
upon the treatment they get during the next 
three months. Although comparatively of easy 
culture, there are a few duties connected there¬ 
with, which, if neglected, cannot fail to deprive 
the grower of that rich floral feast which re 
wards his efforts when properly directed. 
There is no plant in cultivation that better 
rewards the necessary expenditure of time and 
labour than this, the pleasure obtained being 
exactly in proportion to the time and skill 1*- 
stowed on the plants during the time of growth. 
Some like to retain a portion of their plants 
which have flowered. They make a great show 
if properly treated. In the first place they 
must be carefully watered, never allowing the 
soil to become dust dry, which causes the 
tender hair-like roots to perish; but at the urns 
time only giving water when absolutely needful 
—just enough to keep the foliage from wither] 
ing. A very important point is never to weti 
the foliage—not a drop of water should go on il 
if possible—the object being to give them a 
complete rest until late summer. By moisten 
ing overhead they are brought into actrn 
growth, and throw up their flowers in law 
summer and autumn, just the time when thn 
are not wanted to be in bloom. About tbj 
middle of August, previously allowing them tj 
nearly dry out, the greater portion of the ok 
soil should be shaken away, repotting in ana 
able compost. Water carefully until the poti 
get fairly full of roots, and then more liberally 
taking care that they never become quite dry.; 

Young seedlings.— Those who may ha* 
been late in sowing, and whose plants are stfl 
in the pans into which they were pricked ofl 
should lose no time in getting them into smaj 
pots. For the first potting, the soil should o 
fine and very sandy, and should consist of two 
thirds leaf-soil and one-third fibrous loam,? 
the main point in the earlier stages of growth! 
to lay a good foundation by exciting fibre to! 
mation. Once get a good body of fibrous rootj 
and a strong free growth is easily ensured 
After potting, keep rather close for a few dan 
keeping the soil nicely moist, but avoidinj 
saturating it. In the case of plants whicj 
are already in small pots, do not alloj 
them to become root-bound before shifting 
but as soon as the pots are fairly filled wit 
roots put them into 4£-inch pots. This tire 
they may have rather stronger food, say twl 
thirds loam, if very fibrous, otherwise n| 
more than one half, and the remainder les) 
mould, with a little thoroughly decompose 
manure if you have it; if not, do without it, I 
rank manure is nothing less than poison | 
Primulas. Use the soil moist, and do not pro 
the soil in hard round the roots, which do m 
seem to possess the power to penetrate ha! 
material. Quite one-fifth of silver sand shoii 
be added to the compost, and the drainaj 
should be good, consisting of one large craq 
h&lf-an-inch of small pieces, and a little fibro 
material thereon. With these precautions the 
is but little danger of stagnation, and watermay 
given liberally -when the plants are in full grow 
without fear of injuring the roots. There is t 
place so good as cold frames for Primulas, 
there they can be placed upon a cool ash botioi 
continually ascending moisture from which 
grateful in hot weather, and when the nights a 
warm they can be fully exposed to the moist at 
invigorating atmosphere which then prevai 
Night air has a wonderfully strengthening at 
stimulating effect upon all plants that are expos 
to it. A bath of night dew is worth a dose 
liquid manure. Primulas may be grown i 
cellently wrell in an ordinary greenhouse, w 
| a little extra pains in damping down the F»« 
and stages, to promote a growing atmosphere: I 
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do not forget that the foliage must veiw rarely be 
wetted. In very hot weather a sprinkling over¬ 
bad in the afternoon may be given; but in a 
general way the moisture rising from the soil is 
ali they need. On hot days a little shade from 
ten o'clock to three o’clock is beneficial. By 
attending to these few simple rules fine specimens 
nay be had by winter. 

Byfctt. J. 0. 


11618.—Preserving plants in winter.— 
Geraniums and others of the hardier greenhouse 
phsts may be preserved in winter in a room or 
the dry cellar you mention, provided you can 
admit air as well as light to them. Take the 
cuttings as early in the season as you can, strike 
them in the open ground, and when well rooted 
pot them singly in 4-inch pots, place them on 
and partly bury the pots in fine ashes, to keep 
out worms and to protect the young roots. Get 
some rough wooden trays, the sides just the 
height of the pots, raised about 16 inches from 
the ground and sloping to one comer, where 
you must make a hole to drain off what runs 
through the pots when watering. Put a pan to 
catch the water, to keep the floor dry. About 
the middle of September bring the plants in, and 
pack them into the trays, where you will keep 
them till the spring, giving only just enough 
water to keep them alive, and every day on 
which there is neither frost nor rain keep the 
windows open till half an hour before sunset.— 
3L s>. 

11629 .— Treatment of Geraniums.—In 
the end of July or August take off cuttings with 
* clean horizontal cut close under a joint, insert 
ftem in pots filled with very sandy soil, make 
them firm in the soil, and keep them close to 
,*nd round the edge of the pot, give them a 
fentle watering, and put in a shady place for 
a lew days, when they may be exposed to the 
weather. Or you may first put them in a border 
in place of pots, but in either case pot off as soon 
«b rooted; next spring put them into 6-inch or 
4-inch pots in good loam, leaf-mould, and some 
tand; and for final potting use some cow-dung 
■anure six months old. They should be stopped 
Occasionally, and when out of bloom place them 
ootof doors to ripen the wood, then in August 
back to within about three eyes of the old 
Vood, and you can utilise the trimmings for a 
;«ood lot of cuttings. When cub back, water 
lather sparingly until they start again, and, 
fiwn the young shoots are 1 inch long, pot them 
fc pots two sizes smaller than those they were 
tt before, by shaking out a lot of the old soil, 
Hid trimming some of the roots. Take them in 
$spt«nber into the house and keep them rather 
Iry until spring, -when the same routine is to be 
observed as with the cuttings. I grow them 
ttost successfully by the above routine. 
Chablie W. 

11621.—Cyc lam ens after blooming.— 
^hen the bloom is over you should plunge the 
P°ta in a rather shady border, leave them there 
until they commence to grow again, then take 
than up, turn them out of the pots, remove 
What old soil you can without injuring the 
Wot*, and repot in a mixture of loam, leaf- 
tooold, and some silver sand ; rotted manure 
®ay be added with advantage, and cover the 
wnn only half its depth. By following the 
above you should succeed well. They are rather 
troublesome to raise from seed; you would have 
to wait two years or more before getting them 
to a blooming size, and I think it too late for 
•wring seed now. —Charlie W. 


■— Seed may be sown from now till 
August in a cold frame or greenhouse. The 
Jnnts thus obtained will not bloom next 
•pring, but will make good specimens the 
following year if grown along freely next 
•““nor. Well drain a 6-inch pot, and fill 
to within ^ inch of the rim with two parts 
fori-soil and one of loam, adding quite one- 
foarth of the whole of silver sand. Make the 
“ufoce firm and level, water before sowing, and 
ewer the seed with fine soil. If the soil is 
kept nicely moist the seeds will germinate in 
riout six weeks. The pot should be placed 
wider a handlight, or if in a frame a pane of 
ghsa should be laid on it, and no Bun allowed 
foshine on it until the young plants appear, 
they have made two leaves, prick 
out a dozen together in 6-inch pots, 
that have bloomed should be watered 
®«y when the soil is dry, and about the first 
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week in July shake away all the old soil, and 
repot in turfy loam and leaf-soil, in equal parts, 
with plenty of white sand in it, giving good 
drainage. Place in a frame or greenhouse, and 
water very moderately, until they are well 
started into growth. Up to the middle of Sep¬ 
tember do not let the sun shine on them, and in 
hot, dry weather syringe twice a day. Watch 
carefully for greenfly, and, should any appear, at 
once dust with Tobacco powder. Give plenty 
of air in fine weather, but avoid draughts, and 
from the latter end of September move them to 
face sunshine, so that the leaves get strong and 
of good substance. Always leave air on at 
night, varying the amount according to the 
weather.—J. C. B. 

11661.— Propagating Heaths.— They can 
be propagated readily from cuttings, which 
should be taken off at a joint, and they ought to 
be between 3 and 4 inches long. Drain the pots 
well, and fill them to within an inch of the rim 
with sandy peat, and then put on the surface an 
inch of white sand. Insert the cuttings firmly 
in this, and plunge the pot in another one, fill¬ 
ing up the space between with sand. A bell- 
glass should be placed over the cuttings, with 
the rim resting on the sand. The cuttings form 
roots best when the pots are placed on a shelf in 
a shady part of the greenhouse. The bell-glass 
should be wiped daily. They may be eight 
weeks or more before they form roots.—J. D. E. 

11613.—Winter-flowering Begonias.— 

The proper treatment is to cut them in rather 
hard in April, and when they have made a 
little growth shift them, but as it is now so 
late we would merely prime them in slightly, 
and if pot-bound, shift them in a month’s time. 
Encourage them to grow by slight shade from 
hot sun and frequent syringings m hot weather, 
giving plenty of air on fine days and a little at 
night, with abundance of air in September.— 
J. C. B. 

11696.— Bast Indian Orchids.— These 
require a higher temperature than the generality 
of this tribe of plants, and a large amount of 
atmospheric moisture when making their growth. 
During the winter they must nave at least 
60 degs. by night, and from 65 degs. to 70 degs. 
by day; these temperatures to be increased 
from 5 degs. to 10 degs. from March onwards. 
In other respects the treatment is about the 
same as that accorded to the other sections; 
that is, they must be shaded from hot sun, have 
air admitted to them on fine days, syringing 
once or twice a day in hot weather, well damp¬ 
ing down the paths and stages, to ensure a 
growing atmospere.—J. C. B. 

11681.—Agrapanthus.—We do not think it a good 
plan to put plant* in pans in the open air, because during 
a period of rainy weather the roots are apt to become too 
clogged with moisture. All that you have to do is to water 
once or twice a day in hot weather, and if some liquid 
manure is given twice a week it will materially aid the 
growth and flowering of the plants.—J. C. B. 

11607 .—Veronicas.— They may either be grown in 
pots or be planted out in the open ground, lifting them the 
middle of September. By the latter plan they grow much 
stronger and yield more bloom. Plant them in the full 
sun, water .well, and sprinkle in hot, dry weather. They 
bloom in the autumn, and help to make a greenhouse gay 
up to December.—J. C. B. 

11657.— Blue Abutilon.— In reply to this enquiry I 
may mention that Abutilon vitifolium was figured in The 
Garden last year. The colour, as there shown, was a 
beautiful shade of lavender. Plants may be obtained of 
Messrs. Rodger McClelland and Co., Newry, County Down. 
—W. T. T. 


VEGETABLES. 

NOTES ON CAULIFLOWERS. 

All who can call to mind the advent of the 
Walcheren variety must freely admit that 
Cauliflowers have been greatly improved, and 
the gain has not been wholly in one direction, 
for the season of use has also been extended. 
The old purple and white Cape varieties, that 
twenty-five years ago were standard kinds for 
autumn use, are now seldom seen. They have 
been superseded by varieties of better quality, 
and which come into use at the same time. 

The Walcheren may be described as an early 
summer and late autumn hind, but is best in 
summer, that is to say, when sown in early 
spring it comes into use in July and August. 
It is, however, not always satisfactory, being 
liable to produce very deformed heads, but 
when in good form none beats it. We use 
it at two distinct seasons, viz., early summer 
and late in autumn; for the first we sow about 


the end of Angnst, winter the plants in hand- 
lights or frames, and plant them out in March. 
These come into use about the middle of June, 
and last for a fortnight or more. For late 
autumn and winter use we sow about the middle 
of June, but are careful to give the young 
plants every possible chance of growing quickly. 
We either sow in a temporary frame or on a 
warm border where the seedlings come fre¬ 
quently under the eye, and can have the requi¬ 
site attention in the way of watering. About 
the end of July the plants are large enough to 
be planted out. They are then put into ground 
on which early Peas grew, and which is always 
manured in winter tor the Peas. It therefore 
only requires forking over and the hard 
lumps broken to pieces to make it suitable 
for the Cauliflowers. Drills are then drawn 
3 inches deep. We prefer planting in drills 
in summer, for when the plants want water 
it is more concentrated than when applied 
on a level surface. We place the plants 2 
feet apart every way, and, except that they 
may want an occasional watering when first 
planted, they give no further trouble, except 
keeping them free from weeds. As to coming 
into use, a good deal depends upon the weather. 
In mild autumns some of them will probably be 
ready by the middle of October, but we never 
want them so early as that, as supplies at that 
time can be had from another variety. Our aim 
is to get this sowing fit for use in November and 
December, and it is not often that we are dis¬ 
appointed, but we have to watch the crop 
during severe frost; a few degrees does it no 
harm, but when the thermometer reaches 
10 degs. or 12 degs., heads large enough for 
table are not safe. On the approach of frost we 
go over the plantation and lift any that are 
ready for use, and replant them in a bed of soil 
in a pit or frame where they can be protected. 

Veitch’s Autumn Giant is also a valuable 
Cauliflower. When sown in September it 
succeeds the Early London and Walcheren, 
sown at the same time, thus carrying on the 
supply until the early spring sowings come into 
use. It is also a valuable exhibition kind when 
the heads are obtained from September-Bown 
plants, but with me it is useless as a summer 
variety when obtained from Bowings made 
early in spring under glass. I find it comes in 
admirably in July from September-sown seed, 
and in September and October from sowings in 
the open ground in April. One great fault of 
this variety is its tendency to produce blind 
plants, or rather, I should say, the plants 
go blind after they are planted out, and the 
number that do this in dry weather is some¬ 
times alarming. For delicacy of flavour and 
the whiteness of its heads it is unsurpassed. 

Dwarf Erfurt .—This is a summer variety of 
great excellence. It is dwarf and compact, and 
produces fair-sized heads of good colour and 
flavour. If the seed is sown on a warm south 
border, where the soil is rich, any time between 
the 1st and 15th of April, and otherwise well 
cared for, it will come into use in August. 
Being a dwarf grower, it does not require so 
much room as other sorts. A distance of 
20 inches apart every way is ample space for it. 
It is not a desirable kind to sow in tne autumn 
to furnish a supply for early summer use, as it 
is rather tender. 

Early London .—In what way some of the so- 
called new kinds differ from this I cannot say. 
Having tried most of them, I must confess that I 
cannot see any difference. However, I have no 
wish to deter anyone from growing new sorts. I 
can, however, with confidence assert that Early 
London is not easily beaten. The time for sow¬ 
ing to furnish a supply of plants to stand through 
the winter under tne protection of handlights or 
in pits or frames will vary according to the 
locality. In the west of England I find the first 
week in September to be qnite early enough, 
but farther north, probably a fortnight earlier 
will not be too soon. This variety is a vigorous 
grower, and in a good rich soil can be grown to 
a large size. As a summer variety, sown in 
April, I do not consider it equal to the Dwarf 
Erfurt. 

Stadtholder .—Before Veitch’s Autumn Giant 
was introduced this was my favourite sort for 
use during August and September. In order to 
secure a supply for the first-named month I used 
to sow on a gentle bottom heat early in March, 
and nurse on the plants in boxes until they could 
be planted out. From these we obtained a 
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fine supply of magnificent heads. A second 
sowing should be made in the open ground 
about the middle of April, the produce from 
which will turn in for use in September. This 
variety is hardly so self-protecting as some ; it 
is therefore necessary to watch the heads as 
they expand, or strong sunshine may discolour 
them. In other respects it is a very desirable 
kind to cultivate for late summer use. In the 
way of 

Cultivation there is little more to be said. 
It may, however, be of some service to the inex¬ 
perienced to say that the Cauliflower can onlv 
be successfully grown in a rich, deep, well- 
stirred soil; and it is one of those subjects that 
do not object to fresh manure if well incor¬ 
porated with the soil. J. 


Good Lettuces. — I differ from the writer 
of this article on this subject in Gardening, 
May 17th. Early in March I purchased fifty 
Lettuce plants about inches long. I planted 
them against a south wall in refuse soil from 
the waste heap which I carried out for the pur¬ 
pose, composed of waste soil, rotten weeds, and 
putt dung, with the least sprinkling of very fine 
ashes in it. This I put on the ordinary border 
10 inches deep. I put them there because I had 
tried them everywhere else and failed, and they 
are now splendid, equal to what they would 
charge you Id. a-piece for at least; they cost 
me Sd. the fifty, so that I think the transplant¬ 
ing is not the cause of failure, but the soil and 
situation, at least so I find it, or else bad seed. 
—The Oracle. 

Spinach and its substitutes. — The 
writer on this subject (page 157) might have 
added to other substitutes Chenopodium Bonus 
Henricus (Good King Henry), which is used in 
some of the eastern counties—a perennial plant, 
I believe a native of England, and sold by some 
of the nurserymen in that part of England. Not 
being myself a Spinach eater, I cannot speak 
from personal knowledge; but my family—at 
least such of .them as like Spinach—do not seem 
to find any difference in it from the true Spinach. 
-W. D. Paine. 


FRUIT. 


Strawberry plants not blooming.— 
Last year I planted 12 dozen runners taken 
from bearing plants ; about 3 dozen of these 
have not bloomed this season. Can any of 
your readers inform me how this is to be 
accounted for, and whether, if I allow these 
plants to remain, there is a chance of their 
bearing fruit next year, or whether I ought to 
take them up and put fresh runners in their 
places ?—J. B. 

11651. —Peach leaves blistered. —Blister 
on Peach leaves is caused by cold. This year 
the weather was warm at the time the leaves 
were forming ; afterwards it was excessively 
cold ; just the conditions when blister is most 
prevalent. There is no cure for it. It can be 
prevented by protecting the leaves by covering. 
The worst leaves may now be removed, their 
removal will cause the production of fresh leaves 
which will not now be affected, as the weather 
will not be cold enough to cause it so late in 
the season. The young leaves will also curl up 
if they are attacked by the black aphis. Syring¬ 
ing with soft soapy water or dusting witn 
Tobacco powder will destroy them. Two or 
three applications may be necessary.—J. D. E. 

11622.—Melon culture. —The female blos¬ 
som, with the young Melon at its base, is to be 
left. You can fertilise it by taking Borne pollen 
out of a male blossom on a camel-hair brush, 
and dust it on the female flower, or simply pick 
off a male blossom and invert it over the female 
flower, and leave it there. Do not leave more 
than three or four fruit on each plant, and stop 
the fruiting branch one or two joints beyond the 
fruit when you are sure it is set, which is known 
by the fruit swelling; two main shoots is 
enough for each plant. When you get your 
fruit set, nip off all others on the plants, and do 
not let them ramble when once the fruit begins 
to swell.— Charlie W. 

11642.—Ants In Peach-houses.— The 
following plan is by far the best I have ever 
tried for extirpating ants, and by its means 1 
always get rid of these pests, however numerous : 


—Find out their runs, and pour boiling water 
into them twice in the course of a week. This 
will generally exterminate them ; but when they 
have formed runs about the roots of plants this 
remedy cannot be applied, and then the best way 
is to place some inverted flowerpots here and 
there where they abound. It the soil is 
sprinkled round the pots now and then they 
will form their colony in the pots, and are then 
easily carried away, eggs and all. I have by 
persevering entirely extirpated strong nests from 
flower borders.—J. C. B. 


Strawberry mats.— I send you a sample 
of our Strawberry mats, as I see you recom¬ 
mend long straw to be placed between the rows 
of Strawberries. These mats are made by a 
charitable institution, called the Blackrock 
Straw Factory, which gives employment to 
poor girls of good character. They were tried 
with great success last season. They are sold at 
3s. 6d per gross. They are placed under the 
trees, either between the rows or crosswise, 
in the form of a triangle, with the plant 
growing in the middle. The slugs collect 
underneath the rough side of the mats, and 
are easily destroyed, while the fruit is pro¬ 
tected from them, and kept clean. We sold 
a great quantity last year, and they keep 
several seasons with care.—[These mats are 
made of coarse straw, held together with twine. 
They are 18 inches long and 5 inches wide, and 
doubtless answer the purpose for which they are 
intended perfectly. They are of ai handy size, 
and only require to be made known to be largely 
used.— Ed.] 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous. ) 

11635.— Lady-birds and gTeenfly.— It 
is the larvte of the lady-bird that eats the green¬ 
fly, but you must not rely upon the natural foes 
of insect pests to destroy them. The infested 
shoots should be dusted with Tobacco powder, 
repeating the operation at intervals of two or 
three days, until the fly is got rid of, or they 
may be syringed with soft soap, dissolving it in 
hot water, and using it at the rate of three 
ounces to the gallon. They will require to be 
syringed several times.—J. C. B. 

11652. — Rose houses. — A span-roofed 
house is certainly the best form for Rose 
culture. A medium-sized house would be 30 
feet long and 12 feet wide, 2 feet of brickwork 
at the sides and ends, with 3 feet of upright 
glass sashes, on which should be fixed the 
rafters and glass lights, at an angle of 45 degs. 
Six climbing Roses would be sufficient to plant 
on each side. The path would be in the centre, 
with side beds on which to stand the Roses in 
pots. They will do without artificial heat.— 
J. D. E. 

11647.—Watering plants.— It is certainly 
better to water in the evening in summer time, 
especially in hot weather, as the soil remains 
cool and moist through the night, and this is 
the ordinary practice where plants in pots are 
largely grown. But in winter the very con¬ 
trary is practised, it being the custom to water 
about 10 a. m., as then tne needs of each plant 
can be better judged of, and superfluous aamp 
dries off by night. These rules apply to an 
plant structures.—J. C. B. 

11663. — Killing 1 snails. — I have found 
chloride of lime a most effectual and humane 
method of destroying snails, slugs, &c. I put 
about 3 pints of water into a bowl, and mix a 
good handful of lime with it. I go round my 
garden when dark (having a small lamp with 
me), and destroy them almost instantly by 
simply dropping them in the bowl as I collect 
them. It would be better if the garden be 
watered first, as it draws them from their 
haunts.—W. R. P., Guildford. 

11662.— Food for Tortoise. —I kept twofor 
some time. I gave them Lettuce, of which they 
were fond, Watercress, and Dandelions. When 
Lettuces were not obtainable, I have seen them 
some times eating bread and milk. I kept mine 
in a warm atone kitchen for a year, and when 
we removed to a new house I turned them out 
on a lawn. One was lost shortly after, we 
believe it strayed into a neighbour’s garden, 
but the other one lived for about a year and a 


half afterwards. It buried itself at the begin- 
ning of the winter under a heap of stable UtterJ 
and we did not see it again until the spring) 
when it unfortunately ventured out, tempted 
by a very brilliant sunny day. At night vs 
had a very severe frost, and our tortoise vu 
frozen to death. They are strictly vegetarians, 
and will not eat slugs or any kind of insect- 
Nil Desperandum. 

-Replying to the inquiry of “G. D. T. P." h 

Gardening for June 21st, the best food for a tortoise If 
bread and milk, which must be clean and fmh, at 
Lettuce leaves. They are very fond of warmth.-G. J. f. 


— Tho only food a tortoise requires is bread mkI mix. 
It is very fond of all kinds of fruit. I knew one who m 
lived in the same garden twenty-five yean; it burrow 
during winter under the same tree, followed the ganlaaj 
and would come when called.—E. D. 


11604.— Weeds in gravel walks. -Seven pooad 
of arsenic, 31b. of soda, boiled one hour; the mixture, mh 
up to 80 gallons and applied with a watering; can aboq 
May, will keep gravel perfectly free of weeds for tvoyeut 
The above quantity is sufficient for about 250 sqon 
yards.—S. P. 8. 

11664.— Cyclamen.— The right designation of the rot 
stock of this plant is a corm ; a Hyacinth root it a boll 
and a Dahlia or Potato root is a tuber.—J. D. E. 

11670.— Plaintains on lawns. -Get some of Wiimf 
lawn sand and use it according to direction, or you ms 
cover each crown with salt, which will destroy tha 
although in some instances more than one application if 
be necessary.—J. C. B. 


Decaying Flowers.— Should the remains of flowersi 
Rhododendrons and other flowering shrubs be reason 
immediately after flowering?—/. G — Yes, it benefit!■ 

S lants to do bo.- R. N. Thompson.— Send flovenj 

[essrs. Connell and Sons, Swanley, Kent, and art « 

opinion of them.-Prison.—Your garden wants aM 

quantity of good manure worked into it; also turf W 
road sides, and similar material. Consult a good ganhs 

in the neighbourhood.- Elsie.— Mr. Boiler, Renal ft 

Town, Middlesex.- A. L.—Vic do not recommend tm 

men or their wares.- Mr. F. F .—The stalks of 1 

Strawberries appear to have been eaten off by mic*.- 
Enquirer .—“ The Kitchen and Market Garden, puMI* 
by Crosby Lockwood and Co., would probably auitjl 

Names of plants.—E. H. Cozens.— Hardy, Tnl 

cantia virginica.- F. X. G .—Iris pallida.— T. I 

Coccoloha platyclada. It is not a Fern.— R- 

Appears to be a Fennel.- M. R .—Seems to be £»* 

latifolia.- A. A. R.— We cannot name the Fern fro* 

immature frond. Have you any with spores on the til 
If so, please send one, and we will endeavour to namr 

-S. A . —Berberis vulgaris.- W. E. K.-KalmiiJ 

folia, a hardy shrub.- J. C. Turner.— Barborea vug 

fl. -pi.- Somerset .—Please send again; too much wial 

to name.—A T. S .—Campanula muralis.-A B- J* 

—Please send again, and a better specimen. 
QarUlez .—Appears to be Linaria Cymbalaria,^ bat 

cannot name from leaves only.-A IF. Grtn.- 

Orobus lathyroldes; 2, Tragopogon (species); 3, too ■ 

withered.- W. Robinson .—Viburnum pUcatum.— 

Briggs. — Hymenophyllum demissum.- H • 

Species of Lathyrus (send again j ; B, Dion thus pros 
C, Dianthus coasius; D, Dianthus plumarius.— Airnj 
Symphytum asperrimum; 2, Campanula glomeiattl 

Species of Potentilla.- W. H. H .-Platyloma rots 

folium.- Iolanihe.—l, Asplenium bulbiferum ; ^4 

dium angulare; 4, Pteris erotica albo-lineata; 5, Cra* 

tapaoetifolia- Wakefield .—PI ease send better sped* 

M. L .—No plant enclosed.- B. J. Jamon.—Sorry 

cannot oblige you. See notices to correspondents. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents .—AU eommwwij 
for insertion should be dearly and concisely wntunes 
tide of the paper only and addressed to the Emtol m 
relating to business to the Publish!*. The **"* 
address of the sender is required tn addition to osjr 
de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 0* 
should always bear the number and title of f 
answered. When more than one Query is sent aw**" 
be on a separate piece of paper, owing to the ***** 

Gardening going to press a considerable time before te 

Of publication, it is not possible to insert queries «« 
munications the week they are received. Qsene 
answered should be sent to us again 

Naming 1 plants.— Pour plants, fruits, or fovtrt 
can be named at one time, and this only when 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to nametot 
Of florists’ flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geranium, A* 
as these can only be correctly named by a spend**' 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any eommu 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should * 
accompany the parcel. 

11689.-Disease In Gloxinias.—I have * 
lot of Gloxinias in a Cucumber house. When they 
to show bloom the loaves get brown spots tuwfn 
which spreads all over the plants. I shall be P*<* 
someone will say what is the cause of this disssse. an 
I can get rid of it— A Constant Reader. 
new.— Strawberries in pots in open 

—I am experiencing a good deal of annoyance or 
taking my fruit Just as it ripens, and I have Just tn 
to ask if anyone has ever tried growing the plants in 
and burying them half the depth of the pot It ** 
me it would be a means of keeping the trusses of rr 
the ground by hanging them over the sides of the F 
would prevent your Jobbing gardener from disturbs 
roots at the usual period or digging over the P^ 1 
would economise tne liquid manure in the growing > 
by confining it to the roots of the plants only, w 
waste it on th» adjacent ground, whilst you could p 
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rni&ite quantity of runner* m they showed themselves, 
sod which would receive little or no check when ultimately 
ptod in position, which, with me, is at intervals of 2 feet 
{good the garden paths, for the convenience of ladies 
gathering the fruit without getting on the ground — 
hmaA. 

m-Plants dropping’ their flower buds.—I 
tm Ticeonia Van Volxemi and Passiflora Imperatrice 
Ei^eme, both of which drop their flower buds. They were 
planted ont in good soil in a cool house, south aspect, in 
Dm spring of 1883. They have grown on steadily through 
the vinter, and are in robust health. They began to show 
lover early this spriiur, but the buds wither and fall. 
Vbatis the cause ? The pipes have been heated whenever 
the nether has been cool.—B alopibnsu. 

11691 — Old Currant Bushes. — I have a lot of old 
Bbcic Currant bushes which for several years have borne 
wj little fruit, instead of which they have made a small 
hud ball which has burst and died; they have made shoots 
from the roots. I should like to know whether it would be 
best to cut the old bushes down and let the shoots grow, 
or destroy the plants altogether.—E. P. Kidson. 

lm-Bed Spirsea after flowering.—Should 
this be treated in the same way as the white Spiraea, 
planted out of doors ?—Blakemore. 

im-Camellia leaves curling.— What is the 
caused Camellia leaves curling? The plant is about 6 
feet turb, and is growing in a border in a conservatory, 
which has the morning sun. The upper leaves touch the 
glam, b it likely to be suffering from too much water or 
too little ’-Blakemore. 

11085. - Transplanting vegetables. — I have 
fcroys, Borecole, Broccoli, purple sprouting Broccoli, 
Cauliflower, Brussels Sprouts, ana summer Cabbage plants 
handing where the seeds were sown, but thinned out two 
or three feet apart. Is it necessary to transplant them ? 
h will be most convenient to leave them where they are, 

r I have been told that all the Cabbage tribe ought to 
transplanted or they will not come to perfection.— 
ftam Flast. 

rllfiOG.-Trees for Shade.— What is the best tree to 
pot lor shade of fairly quick growth ? Limes I have, but 
Iqr do not seem to flourish ; also a good climber. Also 
git Boses (bush) would grow best in a very light soil, 
ph subsoil of gravel, near Croydon ?—C. M. A. 

E -Arranging an herbaceous border.— 
iber, 1882, I made a very nice bank for flowering 
and herbaccousplants, but, knowing nothing about 
Ipda&iflg, I made a mistake and planted everything in a 

S -tail plants, such as crown Lilies, Larkspurs, 
a, 4c., swamping little Cowslips, Pansies, and 
bdba. Ought 1 to dig it all up and replant ? Many 
jttbe bulbt are doing well, and it seems a pity to move 
tan; but the Poppies and other plantB sow themselves 
gam the bank and overcrowd everything, making it look 
gM and ugly. Would top-dressing in autumn prevent 
P*M self-sown flowers from coming up?—A. E. H. 

[lifts . -Plante after blooming.— I shall be glad if 
■ftow will tell me what to do with such plants as 
fftoaa, yellow Brooms, Abutilons, Tuber Roses, and 
jfttiof a similar kind, in a cool greenhouse, when they 
pro done blooming. As quite a novice in gardening I 
lew know what to do with my pot flowers when their 
pom b over. Also I should be glad of any suggestions 
fc wmmer plants for greenhouse. All the early spring I 
pa beautiful bulbs in flower, but since they diea it has 
ft*«d dull and drear}'.—A. E. H. 
fogs .-Wallflowers and other hardy plants 
&•—I wish to grow Wallflowers, Columbines, Sweet 
«, Poppies, Pansies, Cowslips, and other similar 
■ in pots in a cool greenhouse. When ought I to sow 

L Med and pot the plants? Will they bloom much 
* those ont of doors ?-A. E. H. 

_ „ , -_rpet plants for herbaceous border, 
u. Robinson, in his “ English Flower Garden.” says it 
* l fwd plan so to cover an herbaceous border with carpet 
u to leave no room for weeds. Will someone who 
hied this plan tell me of some carpet plants through 
Ldies, Dahlias, Larkspurs, Ac., will push their way, 
•adwaget choked ?—A. E. H. 

117QL -Treatment of lilac trees.— What should 
awn esitha row of Lilac trees down the edge of a garden 
■oontftTaids long? They have (as well as the garden) 
ma entirely neglected for about four or five years, and 
yot very wide spreading; some of them are leaning 
Hwnwuds considerably from the wind, while close to the 
ttraco of the earth (in some cases just above) I And the 
Hems are rotted away, yet the tops are green. In 
I remember seeing an abundance of flowers 
m iaem, b ut lately there have been none. I do not wish 
the trees entirely, as they screen our garden 
w pathway to a terrace of houses, yet I am anxious 
p«> s omething to them at a proper season, as, in their 
condition, they are unsightly. In case they were 
p mck, should I cut the thick stems, or only the thin 
Hr Would it be well to dig those out that are leaning 
ft* reset them ?—Lilac. 

ffioi-Fruitless Strawberry plants, — Three 
planted a quantity of Strawberries, which 
ft® pown into very fine, healthy-looking plants, bat 
ft® ®»t at present either borne flowers or fruit. Is there 
■y Possibility of their bearing fruit another summer, or 
** they likely to remain for ever barren ?-G: C. V. 

Marguerites. —I would be much obliged for 
PWMtioo as to the culture of Marguerites, as grown in 
RP* plants have thick stems, and are very large; 
ft awsocaa fine and very abundant. I have never seen 
■ynkc them in England. A single pot costs 10 fr an c s — 

^Uftt-Young Mulberry tree.—Will any reader 
pmjy inform me what can "be done for a young Mulberry 
■Baabout 10 feet or 12 feet high, which is in a very un- 
*»hy state ? it appears as if the bark was decayed. 

art holes in the stem and branches, and I am told 
matBcanker. It has but few leaves and a good deal of 

li£n^gl*d I S** 10h ° WU8h0Uld 1)6 ****** 

J2£c .lavender dying off.-I have several 
punts out in the open, and lately some of them 
"WBftgtm to turn yellow. They are coming into full 
The items commence to droop, and in some In 
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stances turn black and eventually drop off. Can anyone 
tell me the cause and remedy ? The soil is nice and moist 
underneath. I can discover neither insect nor parasite to 
account for the deterioration.— Ibbx. 

11706.—Moving Rose trees.—I have to move my 
collection of Roses the last week in July or the first week 
in August. Will someone kindly tell me the best mode of 
treatment in doing so ? They will have to be one day out 
of the ground.- Kate. 

11707.— Lilium auratum.—I will be extremely 
obliged to know about twoplants of Lilium auratum I 
purchased last November. They are 1} feet high, and in 

K its out-of-doors. What treatment do they require to 
oom ?— Fond One. 

11708.—French culture of Asparagus—I should 
be much obliged for any information as to the cultivation 
of Asparagus in France. It is very large, can be almost 
all eaten, and is finely flavoured, much superior to English 
grown Asparagus. In Paris it is generally sold, and not 
dearer than in England.— Juana. 

11709.—Yuccas.—I have a Yucca that has got very 
Bhabbv at the top, but has two large suckers at the root. 
Ought I to remove these to improve the main branch, and 
when ?—Harribtsham. 

11710.— Carnations not blooming.— I have some 
Carnations, young sturdy-looking plants with plenty of 
leaves, but no flowers. Can anyone tell me the reason 
there is no bloom ?—Catford. 

11711.—Erica hybrids.— How shall I treat an Erica 
which bloomed lately ?—M. F, 

11712.—Double Wallflowers.— I have sowed finest 
double Wallflower seed. How can I ‘Select what are 
probably the double-flowered plants?—M. F. 

11713.—Fuchsia flowers fading.—I have got a 
well-grown two-year-old specimen of that lovely Fuchsia, 
Lucy Finnis. It was perfectly at rest last winter, but is 
now in full foliage and covered with hundreds of buds. 
These buds swell to a full size, partly expand, the petals go 
dark and soft, and tumble off. The plant is in a large pot 
in rich, sandy compost, watered thoroughly when required, 
well drained, and stands in a sunny window. If any 
reader will tell me the cause and remedy I shall be very 
glad.— Belmont. 

11714.— Diseased Grapes— I shall be glad to be 
informed what is amiss with my Grape vines. Some of the 
berries shrink and flatten on ono side, and the bright green 
colour fades away into a dusky drab or brown ; the Vines 
were started with fire heat about the middle of February. 
What can I do to stop this?—J. B. D 
11716.— Greenfly on Rose trees.— I shall feel 
greatly obliged by readers of the Gardening giving receipt 
for greenfly on Rose trees.— An Amateur: 

11716.— Plate glass and flowers.-Can any one 
kindly tell me if plate glass has a prejudicial effect on plants 
in flower ?—C. D. 

11717.- Globe Artichokes.— Will some reader of 
Gardening kindly inform me when to cut and cook this 
vegetable ?— Globe Artichokes. 

11718.— Laying out gardens.— May I inquire the 
best way to lay out a cottage garden, and also the beat way 
to make a model of cottage garden, and materials used for 
same (S. W. aspect, front of house, size 35yards by 16 yards)? 
-X. L. 

11719.— Bran and slugs.- During the past year I 
have noticed in Gardening reference made to bran as a 
means of catching snails and slugs. As I have tried it wet 
and dry with very little result, will someone explain how 
to use it?—H. Jones. 

11720.— Hot water and aphis.— Will water at 
120 degs. be prejudicial to Rose bushes, and, if so, at 
what temperature would it kill ^phis and not hurt the 
trees when syringed^on to them ?—A. M. 

11721.—Rose trees not blooming.—I have 
climbing Rose tree trained partly on a south wall and 
partly on a trellis. It was planted three years ago by a 

S ardener, and, though growing most luxuriously, has not 
owered, nor up to the present has shown any signs of so 
doing. It appears perfectly healthy. What is the cause 
and where is the remedy ?— Alfrbda. 

11722.— Lilium auratum.— I would like to know if 
it is necessary to purchase fresh bulbs of Lilium auratum 
every year, the same as Hyacinths. A bulb that I have 
produced three fine flowers last year, but there are only 
two buds on it this year.— Leicester 
11723. —Neglected Grape Vines.— I have just taken 
to a greenhouse, containing three or four Grape Vines. 
They appear to have been very much neglected, as they 
are running all over the place; there is a good show of 
fruit on them. Shall I injure them by cutting off the weak 
shoots?—H. R. 

11724.—Climber for wall.—I want to know of a 
good flowering shrub or tree that will grow on a south¬ 
east wall • the flowers on it must be anything but red, as 
the wall is that colour. Are any of the white Jasmine 
sufficiently hardy to stand the winter, as I should like a 
sweet-scented flower ?— Elsie. 

11725.—Fly on Pansies.— My Pansies are attacked 
with a small brown fly, which causes them to wither and 
dry up. Can anyone explain what this is, and prescribe a 
remedy ?—X. L. 

11726.— Stove for Greenhouses. — I have two 
greenhouses, 20 feet by 10 feet and 12 feet by 8 feet. The 
flues are so much out of repair as to be almost useless. 
My landlord wall do nothing, and my lease Is so short that 
it would not be worth my while to put in hot water-pipes. 
Is there any moderately cheap apparatus, burning either 
oil or coke, which would keep trio larger house up to 
40 degs., and the other up to 60 degs., and would remain 
the property of the tenant?—E. H. H. 

11727.— Garden ponds and aquaria.— Will some¬ 
one kindly give some advice with respect to the manage¬ 
ment of small ornamental ponds in gardens which contain 
gold fish and water plants f My experience of them covers 
a period of forty years, with an interval of twenty years ; 
but I find my second experience precisely like my first, 
namely, a failure to keep either water clear or plants 
clean. In the first place the circular pond, provided with 
a fountain, was 9 feet in diameter, and was supplied from 
the Kent waterworks at Woolwich ; in the second instance 


there are two ponds, each lfi feet by 8 feet, connected by 
a 6-inch drain pipe, and supplied by the Tunbridge Wells 
waterworks. The first is on the chalk, the second on the 
sandstone ; nevertheless, the results are the same. Seldom 
over twenty-four hours does the water remain clear. It 
cannot be the fish, because in a small glass globe they 
take a considerable time to pollute the water, whilst in 
the ponds the water becomes turbid in twenty-four hours, 
and all the plants and their leaves and stalks become 
coated with on ever-thickening vegetable envelope, which 
arrests their growth. Water Lilies will never flower, 
although they exist. Richardia sthiopica, planted out at 
the bottom 2 feet deep, blooms fairly, and increases if the 
stalks are peeled of their enveloping tubular growths 
from time to time. The goldflsh (thirteen in number) 
seem to be in health, but they do not spawn, although 
they are occasionally fed with a highly-advertised fish 
meal.—X. 

11728.—StephanotlB.—Is the fruit of the Stephanotis 
edible, and does the plant often fruit? We have grown 
and flowered it for years, and never had fruit before this 
year; now there is a fruit, only one, as large as a turkey's 
Tg.— Mrb. E. 

11729.—Propagating- Sweet Peas.—I have a good 
Swe et Pea which docs not seed, but grows like Couch Grass 
After several attempts I have failed to transplant it.. 
Which is the best way to propagate it?—B abframe. 


BEES. 

Swarming. —I got a swarm of bees last 
June, put them into a bar-frame hive, fed them 
in the autumn and again in spring according to 
advice in this paper; and seeing them very 
numerous in May, 1 put on a crate of supers. 
It was no use, the bees would not touch the 
foundation comb, though they ascended in 
clusters. They swarmed on May the 15th. I 
hived that swarm—which was a very large one 
—in another bar-frame hive, and in a few days, 
seeing the bees of the first Btock very active, I 
took away two frames containing honey and brood 
from the body of the hive, putting in a frame of 
sections, thinking that perhaps they might catch 
it when they would not go aloft (I gave the two 
spare frames to the swarm). All to no use. 
They did not enter, but swarmed again on 
May 20. A third time, on May 23, 1 united 
these two swarms in one bar-frame hive, as 
they were not so. strong as the first. On 
June 3 another swarm rose from the first 
stock, which I hived in a skep. They seemed 
quite settled, all clustered to the roof of the 
hive, but when I looked for them about four 
o’clock there was not one there. Could they 
have returned to the old hive? On June 6 
another swarm rose still from the old stock, 
which I hived in a bar-frame. It is a rather 
strong swarm; and on June 10 I noticed a 
great commotion among the bees of the old 
stock. I thought at first they were going to 
swarm again, as they rose in the air, and dew 
about here and there. Finally, a great number 
made for the new hive, which I had placed 
near the old one, and seemed quietly to unite 
with the swarm in it, so that I had to give 
them two additional frames. Can you tell me 
how to stop this incessant swarming, and how 
to induce tne bees in the old stock to enter the 
sections ? I have put a piece of queen excluder 
zinc over the case of sections—would that pre¬ 
vent their entering? I am afraid that if this 
goes on, I shall have no honey, though my bees 
are so strong.— B. M. [When once the desire 
for swarming has taken possession of a colony 
there is no preventing their doing so. The 
hive was probably overcrowded, and the bees 
had made preparation for swarming before the 
crate of sections was put on. The only chance 
of preventing the desire for swarming is to give 
room liberally—both in the brood nest and 
above, as the bees increase in number. But so 
much depends upon the state of the weather. 
In fine weather, when honey is abundant, the 
bees will work in supers if there be breeding 
space in the hive; but in showery weather, 
when little honey is coming in, they will 
swarm on account of the scarcity of food and 
rapid increase of population. The old stock 
will be now so depopulated that there is no 
probability of any work being done in the 
sections, but the strongest swarms will give 
surplus honey. The sections should, however, 
have been put on about three weeks after 
hiving, but may still be done with every 
chance of success. The swarm that rose on 
June 3rd most probably returned to the parent 
hive, and again issued on the 6th.—S. S. G.] 

Superingf.—I hived a strong Bwarm on the 
17th May in an almost empty Woodbury bar 
and frame-hive, the foundation I had ordered 
not haying reached me in time. I, however, have 
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kept them fed at night and in dull weather, and 
they have worked well and kept within the frames. 
I first observed young bees this morning, June 
11th, twenty-five days after hiving. May I 
expect them to do any super work this year, and 
if so what sized super should I put on, reckoning 
by the numbers of pounds it will accommodate ? 
A friend has promised to give me a swarm, but 
it is not yet come out. Is it still safe to hive it 
separately, or should I do better to unite it to 
my present swarm ?— Abbotsleigh. [A crate 
of about fifteen one-pound sections should have 
been given the swarm about twenty-one days 
after hiving, and may yet be done with very 
fair chance of sections being filled before the 
close of the honey season. It is rather late 
now to hive a swarm separately, but if strong it 
will, if carefully fed at night and in unfavourable 
weather, do well. If, however, the swarm is 
small (under three pounds weight) it will pay 
better to unite it to the other.—S. S. G.] 

Afire Ot queen bees.— Could any reader who under¬ 
stands bees inform me how old the queen bee is when she 
commences to lay? I made an artificial swarm, and am 
anxious to know when I may expect an increase in the old 
stock.—A Constant Reader. 

Bees in roof of house.— Would “S. S. G., Box- 
worth,” or any reader of your paper, tell me through your 
columns If there is any way in which I can get a stock of 
bees out of the roof of a house and put them in a hive 2 A 
lost swarm got between the tiles and the ceiling last year, 
and are now working there. They have not swarmed yet 
this year.— A Puzzled One. 


POULTRY. 

Faculty of imagination in hens.—A 
correspondent writes complaining that his Ham¬ 
burgh chicken, although Ibred from pure birds 
of a prize strain, are all more or less brown in 
colour, and show but few, if any, of the cha¬ 
racteristics of the Hamburgh fowl. It appears 
that he keeps besides some dark Brahma hens 
in the run, and he suspects that the sight of 
these latter birds have acted on the imagination 
of the Hamburgh hens, and caused their off¬ 
spring to assume the brown plumage of the 
Brahma. We say that this is quite possible; 
but there are several reasons in this case why it 
should not be. “L.” only bought the black 
Hamburghs a short time before commencing to 
sit the eggs. Now every poultry-breeder knows 
how a former mesalliance will affect the eggs of 
a hen for weeks, and even months. May not 
the breeder from whom the stock birds were 
purchased have allowed the hens to run with a 
strange cock ? It seems also that the Brahmas 
and HamburghB lay in the same nest-boxes, and 
“L.” depends solely on the appearance of the 
eggs to distinguish one from the other. This is 
a very uncertain method, and, no doubt, he has 
made mistakes. The only way to secure pure 
eggs is to keep one sort only in a run. Many 
well-authenticated cases of the effect of sight 
on the imagination of the laying hen have been 
recorded—black parents will often produce 
white and speckled chickens when in tne same 
run with white birds. —Andalusian. 

Houdan dying (“Subscriber”).—We 
should say this was a case either of crop bind¬ 
ing or apoplexy, both of which are caused by 
careless feeding. Your birds were most likely 
kept without food for many hours, and then 
thrown some hard grain with which they gorged 
themselves, and the crop became so distended 
that it refused to perform its usual functions. 
Where fowls are, from some cause or neglect, 
withheld food for any length of time, soft food 
should always be given them. If the birds 
appear to suffer at all a little bread soaked in 
ale is very reviving. This is excellent after 
a long journey by rail. To relieve a bird that 
has hard or swelled crop a little warm water 
should be poured down the throat, and the 
crop gently kneaded with the hands until soft 
and yielding, when a dose of castor oil should 
be administered, and in an hour or so the patient 
will be quite relieved. We are inclined to think 
your birds are too highly fed. See to this or 
more cases will arise, and we should recommend 
you to give a slight aperient—say a grain of 
calomel per bird every other day for a week, 
mixed in the soft food. Do you give much 
maize ? If so you are doing wrong. A little 
will not hurt, but in your oase we should re¬ 
commend you to withhold it altogether. Do 
not trouble about the hen which sits on the nest 
without laying. Let well alone, She will lay 
shortly,— Andalusian. 
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I Best breed of Fowls.— In Gardening 
| Illustrated information is often asked for as 
to the best breed of poultry to keep. From first 
to last I have tried twelve sorts of the highly 
commended, and I have no hesitation in giving 
my opinion in favour of the Plymouth Rocks. 
They are very good all the year round layers, 
good table birds, good settlers, and excellent 
mothers ; the chicks also are very hardy ; they 
are so good-tempered that you can do anything 
with them, when they are setting, in the way 
of testing the eggs. No fowl beats confinement 
better than the Plymouth Rocks, and a very 
low fence keeps them in bounds. I don’t think 
the use of the little egg tester is generally 
known. When a hen has sat eight days the 
eggs should be looked at through it; the 
fruitful ones will appear black, the others clear 
as when put under the hen, and are then quite 
! good for puddings.—M. J. 

Ducks not hatching 1 (“Aylesbury”).— 
If, as you state, you regularly damped the eggs 
during the period of incubation, we fail to see 
what necessity there could have been for so 
much assistance having to be rendered by you 
while the young ducks were emerging from the 
shell. Did the eggs become fouled in any way ? 
If so, they should have been carefully washed 
in warm water, and replaced in a clean nest. 
This is really the only reason we can give.— 
Andalusian. 

Insect food tor ohioken.— It is most 
important that chicken, when in confined runs, 
should be supplied with a certain amount of 
insect food. One has only to watch how a 
chicken will chase a fly to understand how 
great their craving for such is. We always 
set a number of earwig and woodlice traps, and 
if these be emptied in the run the contents will 
be soon demolished. A piece of liver hung up 
in the sun will soon become full of maggots. 
These are very good for them, but, of course, in 
a small place it is rather objectionable. Spratt’s 
“crissel” is a very good substitute for insect 
life, and chicken thrive wonderfully on it.— 
Andalusian. 

Breeding pigeons.— I have at the present time over 
thirty pigeons, out of which I am breoding at the rate of 
thirteen sittings a month ; but what still appears a mystery 
to me is, viz., when the young birds got to be about ten 
days old thoy all, or nearly all, seem to drop off and die 
away. This cannot be put down to insects, nor can it be 
put down to unclean nests, as they are always freshly built 
after every brood. If anyone could assist me with a few 
remarks I should be obliged.—T. Cuff. 


AQUARIA. 

ARRANGING AN AQUARIUM. 
“Flossie’s” bell aquarium will not allow of 
her keeping many zoophytes in health. She 
must be careful not to overstock it. She should 
strew some fine shingle, which has been well 
washed in sea-water, over the bottom of her 
tank, and then place in bits of coral and rock, 
with a few pieces of growing Ulva, and a couple 
of sea-snails—the Ulva will purify the water, 
the snails clean the glass and eat up any refuse. 
They are the scavengers of the aquarium. If 
“ Flossie ” lives near the sea, she may be able 
to procure specimens, if not, she must purchase 
from a dealer in marine animals. I generally 
stocked my tanks when at the sea-side. I found 
some splendid zoophytes in North Wales, in the 
Island of Anglesea,* and I have likewise collected 
at Littlehampton, Southsea, and other places. 
Sea Anemones like the low-lying rocks from 
which the tide recedes, and also are found in 
those deep little pools of water which at low 
tide are very come-at-able. If these pools are 
overshadowed by a piece of rock you will most 
certainly find some “living flowers.” The 
smooth Anemone with a long name, Actiniae 
Mesembryanthemum, and the thick homed, com 
monly called “Crass,” otherwise Burrodes 
crasaicornis, are the most general; but the 
Crass is more delicate than the smooth, and 
requires greater care, so I usually kept mine in 
a tank by themselves. 

It is best when collecting to chip off with a 
small hammer the piece of rock to which the 
Anemone has fixed itself, and place it, flower 
and all, in your aquarium, for some kinds, Crass 
especially, get injured in removal from the stone 
to which it ha8 affixed itself. I fed my animals 
at first with raw beef, sliced very fine ; had a 
long wooden pincer. They are sold with the 
Anemones for tfye purpose ; but once the tank 


is fairly established, the water dear, the sea¬ 
weed growing, and the live stock firmly settled 
down on their several rocks, they will need 
very little artificial food. The water for gold¬ 
fish, which, of course, “ Florrie ” knows must 
be fresh, not sea-water, will not require chanc¬ 
ing for weeks—nay, even months, if she will 
put in the tank a plant of Valisneria spiralis. A 
gallon of water for two fish is sufficient. Never 
give the fish bread, or biscuit, or meat, as it 
will breed disease. A very tiny red worm or 
small fly may be given occasionally, and the 
fish like some fine gravel at the bottom of the 
tank. I at one time had a small pond for gold¬ 
fish, where they throve well, and in it I put 
several plants—Anacharis, Water Lilies, Bull 
Rushes. If one has space all are suitable for a 
pond ; but Yatlis peria is the best for a glass 
or tank. Helen Watsey. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Pot Pound. —As some of your correspon¬ 
dents in Gardening Illustrated have ashed 
for a good recipe for pot pourri, I send a most 
excellent one. I have some pot pourri by me 
now, made fifteen years ago from this recipe, 
which is still highly perfumed:—1 lb. bay salt, 
2 oz. saltpetre, both in finest powder, a handful 
of sweet Bay leaves cut very small, same ot 
Myrtle and Rosemary and Verbena leaves, and 
Lemon and common Thyme in flower; half u 
ounce of Cinnamon, 1 drachm of Cloven 
1 drachm of allspice, a large Nutmeg, all in 
fine powder ; the rinds of four Lemons cut very 
small, 1 drachm essence of Musk, 1 drachm 
spirit of Lavender, 1 drachm essence of 
Lemon, 1 oz. Bcrgamotte. Mix these with 

1 oz. of Storax and 6 oz. powdered Onij 
Root. Put them in a jar with a lid that shuts 
very close. Then add the following flowed 
as you can get them in:—Three handful! 
of Orange flowers, three of Clove Pinks, six o| 
sweetest Rose leaves, two of Rosemary flower^ 
two of Lavender flowers, two of Jasmine, twa 
of Violets. Stir it up frequently, especially 
after putting in anything fresh. You may add 
any sweet flowers that are not succulent 
Gather your Roses early in the morning, and 
add them immediately to the rest, only taking 
care not to leave even two Rose leaves sticking 
together, and pick out every bit of green; tlx 
same with the Pinks and Carnations, my oi 
which will do, though Cloves are best. Syringi 
flowers are a good substitute for Orangi 
blossom. If this mixture becomes too momt 
add Orris Root and spices ; if too dry, add baj 
salt and saltpetre. It cannot be stirred tot 
much or be too thoroughly mixed, especially a 
first. If well made it will keep many yea* 
without losing its perfume.—E. C. H., Tidnuai 
Manor. 

Hop or bitter beer.—2 | gallons water 

2 lb. brown sugar, fid. ; 2 handfuls of hops 
£d. ; 2 tablespoonsful of yeast, $d.; total, W 
Boil the Hops in the water for twenty roinnte« 
then add the sugar. When milk-warm puts 
the yeast, and let it stand twelve hours. To* 
skim and pour off carefully the clear liqo* 
leaving all the sediment behind. Then bottle 
It will be ready in two days. The pouring o 
is best managed by pouring steadily from on 
vessel to another, keeping back the sediment. 

Cream and cheese. —Will one of your praenn 
readers tell me the beet way of making cream and tf 
new milk cheese ? How soon are they ready for use aw 
they are made 2—G. S. 


Birds v. slugs and snails . —In referen 
to this question I may state that where blad 
birds and thrushes are very scarce, sings ar 
snails are more plentiful than I have ever m 
with them before in districts in which birds a 
numerous. There can, therefore, I think, be « 
question that slugs form the greater part of tl 
food of blackbirds aud thrushes when proou 
able. I have repeatedly noticed after rain, win 
worms, slugs, and snails were plentiful on tl 
surface, that these birds were not troubles -n 
to the fruit; but in periods of drought, win 
short of what one may call their natural foo 
they would go under fish nets or through si 
aperture to get at either Strawberries, Chervil 
or bush fruits. After rain good.sized bush 
are quite loaded with shell snails that dc' 0 
t^e leaves.—J. G,, H. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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THE HOME FOR FLOWERS 

IS THE 

PLACE FOR ALL FLOWERS. 

SEND FOR A. CATALOGUE. 

H.CANNELL A SONS. F.R.H.S. & H.M.C.A.B. 
Swanlcy, Kont. 

15# Strong Bedding Plants for 5s. 

6 ASHKNDEN & SONS offer their cheap 

• bam of plant*, containing 80 Geraniums, various 
cukxn, iaduding Gold, 8ilver, and Bronze-leaf; Fuchsia*, 
CMetotafea, Heliotropes, Blue Lobelias, 4c., for &»., or 75 
for 4 W. P.O.O. with order. Poet free fid. and &L extra. 
Th» b the cheapest collection ever offered, and euro to girt? 
i -Bat md Bali Nuraery, Gravesend 


CRYSTAL PALACE GREAT ROSE SHOW, 

V SATURDAY. JULY 5th.-For Schedules, &c . apply 
fc W. G. HEA D . Garden Superintendent, Crystal Palace. 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

nOCOA-XUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3.1. per 

^ bag; M bags for Ilia.; 30 for 30s.; truck load, free on 
nil, A; Beat Broun Fibrous Peat, 5«. ner sack, 5 for 22*. 6d.; 
Black ribruoi Peat. 4. fid. per sack. 5 for 20s. ; Coarse Silver 
Sand. Is 64 per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf, aud 
Pal Afouid. Is. per bush; Potting Compost, 1* 4d. per bush : 
k J*f act Manures of all kinds. Garden Sticks ami 
UWt Tobacco Cloth, 8d. per lb. • Hj'ecialite Paper, 10d. per 
lb-Write hr price Ust.-J HAGARTY, WARD, 4 CO., 
rtwa Chmb m, Wormwood Street, Loudon. E.C. 

Bennine Garden Repiste 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

a the leading Gentry, and Florists of theUuited Kingdom 
gwoa-OBt Rhre Refuse, ls-st ouly. Is fid. per sack ; 10 for 13s.; 
l |k»lk;» f.jr 23v; 30 for 30s , * 1 • J ’ “ * 


socks included. Truck, 


■■ttnung more than two tons, free on roil. 33s. Selected 
Jwi norma Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. fid. Block Peat, 
• per sack; 5 for 20a. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. fid. per 


_JBs.li.... 

-, and Peat Mould, each at Is. per bushel 

M jjrp Baos 4d. kach. Fresh Sphagnum. 8s. 6d. hi 
I ff Maourra, Garden Sticks, Labels, Vir B *in Cork. Russian 
■R Wh. Prepared Compost. Fertiliser, &c Best 
JWACOO CLOTH, 8d. per lb. ; 28 lb., 18s SPECIALITK 
g^I V r. 104 per lb. ; 28 lb. 21s. Price List on opplica- 
HERBERT 4 CO . 2, Hop Kiohiui^ \Vart*houM»i 
P*™!Btrwt London, 8.E., (lu te 19, New llroa*! .Street) 

FIRTREEOIL INSECTICIDE' >nwater) 

dears all INSECTS aud PARASITES from th- 
'ijj* wFoBage of Trees and Plants. Kills all Vegetable 
w* Turnip Fly, 4c- Cures Mildew and Blight. Clears 
fSPf" from Mealy Bug. Ac., and makes a good Winter 
'?£*** all Soelsmen aud Chemists, Is 6d.. 2s fid , 
• A4 » bottle Per gallon 12s. 6d , nr less in larger QUautitiu*. 
iTocuf o« "Fir Tree Oil." anti Usnpolicntion, uni fret on 
5JV V«idrr« bu_th< M'MHfactvrrr, K GRIFFITHS 
•yCHEi MANCHESTER Wholesale from Hooper * 
F»; Oo**T, Soprn, fowler 4 Co ; C. E Ohm an & Co , 
mi inro »M the London Seed Merchants aud Wholesale 
Medici ne Houses_ 

MELON 4 CUCUMBER 
FRAMES. 

Glazed and painted, 
complete, 25n. 


TORE Purchasing 

^Xtfprctrtock at the Whittin; 


Greenhouses call anil 
tgton Horticultural Works, 
cfc in ' " if 


•*»** ■« til C »» U It Ll4if| will L4GI llt-ltlbUI »tl IT Ul a.T| 

loHill (The largest stock in London.) Made of all 
1 materials. Catalogues free on application 
l. g? “«rm—GEO. DAWSON, Horticultural Builder 
Hill. London 


GREENHOUSES for the million' — 

£ALFRED PEEL A SONS' Old-established Yorkshire 
jyyfrnl Works, High Street, Wood Green, London; 

WindliiU, Shipley, Yorkshire. Inventors 
? rf l**UaU* Greenhouse*; The Amateur Spun-roof, 8 feet 
D; Lean-to. 50s ; 10 feet by 7 teet Span-roof, ,£4 ; 
atones from £5. Over 3,000 erected in all parts of the 
2**®. Ses our .Catalogues, Testiinanials, Press Opinions, 
three .tumps. Inspection invited of houses erected 
Estimates given tor all kimls of Horticultural 
■ BMtn g a Ty,! Houses, Potting Houses, Poultry Houses, 
2»ood'Tricycle Houses. Bee our new Chrysanthemum 
f*® 1 Heating Apparatus from fie. each. N.B.- Note 
Wm mi add*—___ 

PORTABLE GREENHOUSE, Lean to, 10 

* Wbj 6 fwt. 

This house is made of red deal, glared 
Widish sheet glass. painted 3 coats. Free on rail, £3. 
^Voefret-H. BRUIN. Belvoir Strewt, Leicester 

LEAN-TO G KEEN HOUSES.—15 ft. l»y 10 ft., 

to* 17 L'« * rt hr 10 ft., £12 15a. : front 5 ft. high, hack 
K. 3 la Price lists free A. P JOHNSON, Horticultural 

mm*. Wltoiln ytoo, Hull. _ 

SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 

' Packing Cates free and not returnable, 
glass at the following prices 
15 o*. 21 ox. 

|3*by 8 for 9s. fid. 131 by 8 for 12s. Gd 

]J hr 9 9s. fid. 12 by 9 12s. 6d. 

H h 1 10 13s. 6d. 14 by 10 11%. Od. 

W by 9 „ 13s. 6<L 15 by 9 19s. Od. 

H .. 13s. «<L 12 by 13 „ 11%. 0-i. 

H by 12 „ 17a 6d. 14 by 12 „ 25s. 0d. 

{£ by ll .. 19a Od. 15 by 12 ,, 2fi«. frL 

U by 13 „ 22a Od. 18 by 12 „ 32a Od. 

« •‘104m 15-oz.. 8 by 6, or 280 squares. 8J by 6i. or 230 
*6 ,w *‘* H hr 6J, or 170 square^, by 71, cr 150 s^uari *. 10 by 
,, v 8, for 10a 6<L 
1A ter lb.; PainU. 5iL per Ih. 

*' t tir ’!'/** 'looted for ou application. Terms, cash 

henry wainwright, 

GLASS MER- 

BTH££T, 


C. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

Three-quarter Garden Frame, with new (registered) Set-ope» 
snd Comer Fastenings. Made of best Red Deal, sides anil 
ends It inches thick, lights 2 Inches thick. Glazed with 
21-oz. glass, and painttnl four coats of good oil colour 
No. 1 *i/c, 4 feet by 6 feet, £2 17* No. 2 size, 8 feet by ( 
feet, £4 IDs No. 3 si*e. 12 feet by 6 feet, £fi 5s. 6il. Pack In t 
•ones from 4s. to fin. fid. Two-thinls aUowed when returned. 


Set of fi Hand light-, to c*ver 15 square feet, diminishing 
sizes, painted 3 coats goo l oil colour, glazed with 21-oz, glass, 
per set. £1 15s. 


The “Universal" Handlight Protectors for kitchen garden*, 
aet of 6, covers 31 square feet, diminishing size*, painted a 
coats of good Oil colour glazed with 21-oz. gloss per set 
£2 12s. 


Cucumber Frames, made of be*t Red Deal, painted 4 coats of 
good oil colour, height at front 13 inches, at back 24 inches, 
lights 3 niches thick, with improved bars and glazed with 
21-oZ. gloss: iron bar across centre and handle to each light 
No. 2 size, 8 feet by 6 feet. £3 4s. 6d No. 3 size, 12 feet by fi 
(eet, £4 12s. fid. Cases 5s ; two-thirds allowed if returned iu 
good condition. 

Carriage jw»id to any Railway Station In England and 
Wales, also to Edinburgh. Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 

Illustrated catalogues of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, 4c., 
post-free two penn y stamps. _ 


“Beauty combined with Economy." 

JAMES’ 

PARLOUR CONSERVATORY. 

J. JAMES & SON, 20, St. Helens, Ipswich. 

The Parlour Conservatory is specially adapted to rearing 
aod preserving tender plitnts.snd seed during all season*. 


HUGHES’ 

APHICIDE 


(ROtJANT, - 


the Fir Tree Oil to a pint of soft 
water will answer for all insect* 
on plants For further directions 
•ee label oo hoitle 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES. Operative Chemist, 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER. 

G ARDEN Stakes, Lalielri, Virgin (\»rk, M.ita, 

Itnrnu, 4c. None cheaper WATSON and SCULL, 
90, Lowe r Thn nies-street, Lon don, E.C _ 

T (’. STEVENS, HORTIC U Li UR A L 

o • SCIENTIFIC, aud NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta- 
I Wished 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
I on application or post free. 


n DEANE & CO.’S 

Conservatories and Greenhouses, 


The prices given Include Erectino Complete, with all 
uud&n&ry iHickwork, 4c., within fifteen xnitoa of London. 

SPAN ROOF CONSERVATORY 
Size .. 15 ft. by 9 fL .. 20 ft. by 12 ft. .. 25 ft. by 15 ft 
Price £30. £V1 10s. £& 

LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE. 

4ize. .10 ft. bj 6 ft. 12ft. hyJJft. 15 ft. ^lO^ft. 20 ft. by^lS ft 


£40. 


Price /linos. J&231C*. 

Proportionate price* for other sizes and at any distance. 
Drawings and estimates for Conservatories free. 

THE 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
HOT-WATER APPA¬ 
RATUS complete, os 
shown, with 12 ft. of 
4-in. Hot-water Pipe, 
£4 4s. 

The simplest, Cheap¬ 
est, and must power¬ 
ful Apparatus mode 
It requires no brick setting, no stokehole, aud no hot-water 
titter for fixing, laud bums more than 12 hours without 
attention. 

Price of apparatus for houses of any size on application 

Catalogue with Particulars Free. 


-Sc CO., 

40, King William St., London Bridge. 

JOHN PIGG0TT. 

Pltnse tend for Price Lifts, post fret. 

GARDEN HOSE. 


60 feet g 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, £-in., Is. lOd. 
Patterns or IIost rent on Application. 
PnrcrU 10s. CAIililAGE FREE to any part o/ Grsat 
Britain or Ireland. Reel on carriage for 60 J'eet, 10*. tkf. 

115,116,4 117, Clieapside, London. 


HOSE! HOSEM HOSE!!! 

i PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
Lost* four times as long ns ordinary white vulcanisnl h< so 
Stands severe Government tests, thus proving superiority of 
Quality, lighter in weight, greater in strength, and cheaper in 
the l<>ng run than any other hose for garden use. A corre¬ 
spondent writes “ I have had a length of your Red Rubber 
Hose in use nine years, ami it is now a* good as ever." 
Beware >d counterfeit K«*d llo*e. Sample* and priced 
catalogue of hose, garden engines, and fittings, free. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

Sole Manufacturers, fi3, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

Price .Sixpence each. 

VEGETABLE LI IK an.l FLOWER LESS 

Y PLANTS, by N Danvers: Illustrated Natural History, 
written in lan„'it.. inij-le enough t" be intelligible to every 
• ildv ; ... i. : in ■ IUALG1 CM RAPHY. 

NUMEROUS Diagrams ; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN, 
WITH MAP Ol WORLD. 3t 6d Philip4 Son, Publisher/! 
32, Fleet St., EC, and Liverpool. 

DICHARD SMITH k CO. beg to announce 

that they am constantly receiving applications from 

| gardener* seeking situations, and they will he nappy to supply 
, any lady or gentleman tritb particular?, Ac.—8*-. Jphn'a flu?, 
(cries, Worcester. ; f I1 I 

PENN STATE 



















































4CATEAT0N ST MANCHESTER 

ESTAB9 17 69 . L/srs free, by post. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


RANSOMES 


THOMAS’S TENNIS FENCING, 


IVANHOE BOILER 


LAWN MOWERS 


AND HEATINC APPARATUS. 


are in constant use in the Royal Gardens. Mode in all si; 
from 6 inches to 48 inches wide. All machines sent out oi 
month's trial, and carriage paid. Stock kept at Lom 
depot. Arch 92, Spitalfields Station. Bethnal Green Ord 
executed promptly by all Ironmongers. Write for Lists to 


WILL BE EXHIBITED AT THE DONCASTER AGRI 
CULTURAL SHOW. June 25th & 26th. 1884.—Stand Xo. !L 
ALSO AT THE ROYAL SHOW, SHREWSBURY, July 
12th to 18th.—Stand No. 88. 


THOMAS’S 
Galvanised 
Wire Netting. 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES 


The best Boiler ever introduced for S mall 
Houses. 

It is of wrought iron. Builds into walk of Greenhouse. 

It will hold fuel to go from 14 to 24 hours without attention 
and not boil the water, in 12 ft. of 4 in. pipe. 

Send for Prices and recent Testimonials to the M&kcrt, 

Robert Jenkins & Co., 

ROTHERHAM, 

Or may be had from all Ironmongers and 
Hot Water Engineers. 


(LIMITED), 


PRICES PER ROLL OF 50 YARDS. 
II ft. wide.|2 ft. wide. 13 ft. wide. ,4 ft. wide. 1 


When writing kindly refer to this advertisement. 


6 ft. wide, 
a. d. 

15 0 
18 0 
27 0 

- _ _ . — _ . — - , — „ , 36 0 

1 -inch ..'7 0 14 0 1 21 0 1 28 0 1 — 

UBual widths kept in Stock—12, 18, 24, 30, 36, and 48 inches 
Orders of 40s. and upwards carriage paid to any railway 
station in England. 

Tying Wire, 6d. per lb. Cutting Nippers, Is. 3d. per pair 
Roofing Felt, 32 inches wide, 4£d. per yard. Galvan • 
Corrugated Sheets, 6 feet by 2 feet, 2s. 3d. each. Special 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

87, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 

285 and 362, Edgware Road, London, W 


44 75 PER CENT.” LESS FUEL BURNT 

and Perfection and Economy in Cookery by using the 
PATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE. 
Unsurpassed for Durability; may be placed anywhere. The 
only prize was awarded to the Patentee, after uearly one 
thousand tests of a variety of Ranges, for best Smoke Pre 
venting and Coal Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibi¬ 
tion Indies Committee, South Kensington. Vide Times 
July 18 and 19, 1882. Illustrated Price Books post-free.— 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61. Fleet-street, E.C. Established 
quarter of a ceutury. Cheapest coal most suitable. _ 


TRELLIS OR LATTICE WORK 


For Gardens at exceptionally low prices. 

Suitable for climbing plants. LAWN TENNIS BORDER 
Ac., or ORNAMENTAL ARCHES to cover with creepers. 
Crt square ft. 10 by 5 ft. fir 3s., will expand to 15 ft. 
tJU •• „ 10 by 5 ft., planed 4s., will expand to 15ft. 

Carried easily or sent safelyto any part on receipt of P.O.O 
*. Buildings, Lonc!< 


CLAY’S 

FERTILISER 


N. B.—Trade supplied. Illustrated list Tree. 


REYNOLDS &. CO.’S 

WIRE NETTING 


Galvanised Gordon and Poultry Netting. 

BEST QUALITY AT REDUCED PRICES. 

50 yard roll, 2 ft. wide by 3-in. mesh, 5s. 9d. ; ditto, 2-in. dh 
8a. 3d.; ditto, li i . . 5 - u “ 


Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In Sealed Bags only. 

7 lb. 14 lb. 28 lb. 56 lb. 1 cwt. 

Packets 1/- 2/0 4/0 7/0 12/0 20/- 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

_TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, J5-_ 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

Per bag (including bag), Is., about 4 bushels; 2-ton truck 
load 25s., about 200 bushels; 4-ton truck load 40s., about 
400 bushels. Free on rail Uxbridge, Great Western 
railway. Order accompanied by remittance will ensure 
prompt attention. 

J. H. VAVASSEUR & CO.. Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex 


mesh, 10s. 6< 
ridths at pro] 


... irtionate price*. 

ired Garden Arch, 7 ft. by 4 ft. by 12 in, s 
lvanihed Pea and Seed Guards, 5s. 6d per 

' '- FlowerBasS 

- _ry description of Wi REWORK, ( 

Orders of £2 and upwards carriage' 
’, High Street-, New Oxford 8treeL V 
Established l*. r o 

E XTRA STOUT strong tanned NET, 2 yi 
wide, ljd. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard; or 2 yards 
10s. per 100 ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New ! 
Netting, 1 yard wide, 2d. yard ; 2 yards wide, 4d. yardj 4; 
wide, 8d. yard; 12 yards wide, 2s. yard. Cotton Net, 


Galvan 

each ; Gj._____ 

lengths, 3 ft. long, including 2 end pieces. 
Flower Stands, and ’ 
mental and useful. " 

JOHN CLARK, 4] 


REDUCED PRICES, APRIL, 1884. 
in Mesh, No. 19., 12 in. wide, 3/9 per roll of 50 yds. 
k „ „ 12 „ 6/9 

.. „ 12 „ 8/3 

Other widths at proportionate prices. 

Suitable for Chicken Runs, Poultry Enclosures, 


Rabbit Warrens, Lawn Tennis Courts, &c., &c. 

REYNOLDS’ 

galvanised Wire Strawberry Supporters. 


LINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. 


YARDS su 


__ _ t extra str< 

UUU tanned string GARDEN NETTING. L 
and 4 yardR wide. Id. per square yard ; 200 yards, 15s. 
£2 2s. Good netting. 100 yards, 5e. 6d.; highly recommet 
—L. MAUDE, 292, Stamford Street, Aahton-under-1 
London Age nt.___ 

GALVANISED WIRE NETTlh 

Best Quality made, 

50-yard f 12 18 24 30 36 inches wide. \ 2- 

Rolls. ( 4s. 5s. Gd. 7s. 6d. 9s. Us. per roll. I ^ 
Other sizes equally cheap. Order for £2 carriage pat 

W T> A- W SWl’TTOV Wi,. W.m'rrt.in 


8econd Edition, with 350 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, 

CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE WANTS OF OTHER 

Cities and ok Public and Private Gardens ; being 
Notes made in Paris Gardens. By W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 

41 For a long time we have not read a more instructive 
and interesting book than this.”— The Times. 

Works by the same Author. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR¬ 
DENS. With Illustrations of Rock Gardens, Natural and 
Artificial. With Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SUB TROPICAL GARDEN ; or, 

Beauty of Form in the Flower Garden ; with Illustra¬ 
tions of all the finer plants used for this purpose. Small 
8vo, 5s. 

THE WILD GARDEN; Or our Groves 

and Gardens made Beautiful by the Naturalisation 
of Hardy Exotic Plants. Illustrated by Alfred Parsons, 
8vo, 10s. 0d. 

HARDY FLOWERS. Descriptions of up¬ 
wards op 1,300 of the most Ornamental Species ; with 
Directions for their Arrangement, Culture, 6ic. Post Svo. 
3s. Gd. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or, the 
Cemeteries of the Future. With various Illustrations. 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, and all Booksellers. 


SIMPLE 1 EFFICIENT 11 CHEAP 11! 

Is. per dozen; 11s. per gross. 

Orders amounting to 50 8 . delivered free to any Railway 
Station in England. 

5 per cent. Discount for Cash with Order 

UPON AMOUNTS EXCEEDING 10s. 

REYNOLDS Sc GO 

Wire-work Manufacturers, 

57, NEW COMPTON STREET, LONDON, W.O. 
Illustrated Price List free by post. 


i’S PATENT SEED ANI 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 


PATENT 

IMPROVED VINE ROD FASTENER 


The old system of tying completely done away with. 


Great economy of labour and time. 

Will bear the weight of the heaviest crop of Grapes grown 
under glass. 


Can be fixed during the growth of the vine. 

Sold in Boxes containing six dozen each, Price 6s. 6cL 
Orders received by Mr. J. W. DART. St. Aubins, Jersey. 


SCISSORS.—Vine scissors, 6 in., Is. 6d.; 6$ in., 

3 Is. 10d.; Tin., 2s. 2d. Pruning, 4 in , Is. 6d.; 5Un.. 2s.; 
I In., 2s. 4d.; 7 in.. 3s. Flower gatherers, 6 in., 2s. 3d.; 6£ in., 
!s. 9d.; 7 in., 3e. 3d. Propagating fine points, 3£ in., Is. 6d., 
trices per pair; all post free.—W. WILKINSON, Maker, 323 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — The vols. 

'J contain the largest amount of purely practical and 
sound information on general gardening in every branch ever 
printed in one periodical. The best work of reference for all 
amateurs and gardeners. Price 6s. 6d. each, of all newsagents 
and booksellers, or from the publishing office, 37, South 
ampton Street, Strandr-l^idon, W.O. t 

Digitized by CjO00|£ 


DUMPING and WATERING.—Nothing 
useful for this purpose as second-hand Fire Engines 
selection in stock. — State requirements to &1EK 
WEATHER & S.ONS, 63, Long Acre, London 


VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

* CONSERVATORIES —The cheapest and best house in 
London.-G.LCCKYER & CO 13, High St., Bloomsbury, W, 
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gfe D| IV ®nuECT FROM THE 
W DU I MANUFACTURERS 


PURE CALICOES 

THE HOPWOOD COTTON 

EANUFACTURING COMPANY 

: i fflf of the following FREE by PARCELS POST- 
O-in. wide strong pure grey for 3/6 ) On receipt 
i 36 „ „ .1 4/- > of 

: , 40 „ „ „ 4/6 j Postal Order 

Pitterc? and Prices of all descriptions of grey and bleached 
yu*t free ou application. Any length cut. 5 per 
jseuont allowed on orders of £1 and upwards. All 
er the weight allowed by parcels post carriage paid to 
* 8 railway station. 


CALABAR 


- S' 10, T dC8tr0n ,f pure ?r ,? f0r 4 h 1 ° n r 0f pt PATENT DOC BISCUIT. 

2 , 40 „ „ „ 4/6/Postal Order _ 

fcttercs and Prices of all descriptions of grey and bleached O 9 

post free ou application. Any length cut. 5 per fX y J ^ f" 

liiejant allowed on orders of £1 and upwards. All ■ * 

••1. er the weight allowed by parcels post carriage paid to ■■■■*> lllinr AAnm ■ I 

■Kribq.wtaL LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 

* The far ou rite Summer Beverage. 

_ A delicious Cooling Drink in Water. 

THE LOUGHBOROUGH prepared from the Lime Fruit. 

. .. , . __ Is entirely Free of Alcohol. 

AUTOMATIC Effervescing in all Aerated Waters. 

CINDER-SIFTER exc<}Ikmt^S timu 1 ant blended with Spirits. 

Made up in various forms to Coolfi^and Purifying the Blood, 

suit every requirement. An excellent Stomachic, assisting digestion. 

It Ls no more trouble to sift Is recommended by the Lancet. 

the cinders by using this sifter Is 8old Everywhere. 

than to throw them away. Wholesale Stores—11, Curtain Road, London. 

A Greenhouse tire may be kept 

alight at no cost whatever by Q f N P“ 9 

using the cinders from the house Q Q 

LIME juice cordial. 

See advertisement (alternate t,imfc ' WVIVU WWMWinhi 

weeks) for “Loughborough” A n A , , .. _ 

MESSENGER & CO SULPHOLINE 

MESSENGER & CO., A cu RE FO r I |1 T I fl II 

Loughborough. skin diseases. L U I I U II 

There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to SULPHO- 
I III M t LINE in a few duys, and commence to fade away. Ordinary I 

1 T mi rt U fl BIIJ f Ifvl * • pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish as if by 

kll f Wfi jV nMnlll fir 1/^0 magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, however deeply 

1 CL I Hllllif ufl W \ rooted, ‘‘Sulpholine’’ successfully attacks. It always pro* 

■ m duces a clear, healthy skin. Sold by most Chemists. Bottles, 

^wu PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
j 1 ||E ^TRENGTIL 0 IRON TONIC, 

11 n ?4 fV ■ I I I Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, 

• • ''M KLn fW HL-HM promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, fortifies 

w ” IH!I 9 iff I’M ■ ■ ■ ■■ the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for neuralgia, in- 

M P/vf T Itof Oil digestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting diseases, Ac. 

^■SjKESta.Sold b, Cbeml.^ In.irt upon h.rtn, 

LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 

»t. «d ^d^-hera. Trademark : DECTflDCD 

vour monogram in nnlli If ED I UlfLIw 

IfH, ™i™“,u R ™k,? g R i„ 1 k. WT0,;,?“; The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 

\nrr> * can be plainly and indelibly marked Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 

I®? ?JECToT^„ L ^r^h^crsI‘K^ Instantly stop, the Hair from Fading. 
’KfOSTALBOXES ! BOXES !! BOXES !!! <X«=«l»”taiy ti*ed, Greynes. U Impossible. 

Iwnmpb. large .Ire. aborted, bj parcel, -Lar g.Bott lM.J.Jd^wlde, try where.- 

riFPKTTS k Co., Aston, Birmingham. - GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

"N TENNIS.-BAT8, 6s. Od. each. REGULA- _ t ^ 

JAfM. «; per dozen. CLUBS and SCHOOLS C D D O • O 

than store prices. Trade supplied Im I | 

■ u(l1 ' IS. HarleyfnrrlKt„ Kenning tonParkRd .H.E. W W 

VCLEs, BICYCLES, & LAWNMOWERS (BREAKFAST) 

y.^df.rCMh, in any condition, or repaired at Jt 

■—<> COCOA 

OYCLECO!.Edgewlck!°Cbaventry._ Water OK Milh. _ 

« the celebrated Albion Bicycles ami Tricycles. The Grateful Blessings and Heartfelt 

‘-__- Price LUt free ._ _ THANKS 

FOUNTAIN .IPTQ Of thousands of former sufferers who have been 

^ R BASKERVILL PAINLESSLY CURED 

A Maker of Fm.ntn.in 7’ a Of CORNS, BUNIONS, and WARTS, are weekly received 

1 OmSu? 35£t !St S^Jets'ma^r/n by the pr ° pr5et ° r ° f 

I SSE at v^ k ^ and Temp™ during th? Whit^t “NEW CORN CURE." 

I er ' ? ai J7. F ? unt ® ll is to the late Send 9 stamps for sample case of this article, that poeitiivly 

13$. N v w r y v/?^^^ hl U c ,^never fails, toF. WHITE, Chemist, 1, New Road, London, E. t 
Price BUTTS, S.E. Or ask your Chemist to obtain it for you. You will never 

Lui rm lU**trations; Qfie Stamp. - regret having done so. 


_^ PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Van 

/T -Ll cose Vein9 and Weakness, 5s. Knee 

/l W^OiCapfl, Leggings, Anklets, 3s. Cd., 4s. Ladies 

I __i\ v | Abdominal Belts, 7s. 6d. Railway and Night 

I I _ j Conveniences, 12s. 6d. Shoulder Braccs^s. 9d., 

V Jwat / prevent stopping. Moc-main Rupture Trusses 
\. yy (no springs), 12s. 6d. Suspensory Bandages : 

^ Cotton, post free. 2s. 9d.; silk, 3«. 9d. Anal 
Trusses, for Piles, 12s. 6u. Invisible Sonofrons, for Deafness, 
2s. 6d. Female attends ladies. Illustrations, four stamps.— 
MILLIRIN & LAWLEY, 165, Strand, London. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scale of Cuarors for Horticultural Advertisements. 

Charge for Single Insertions.— Throe linee, about 
twenty 7 words or less, in body ty^e, Ss.; each additional 
line of about ten words, 9d. If displayed or with blocks, 
10s. per inch. Across two columns, per inch, 22s.; across 
three columns, per inch, 33s.; whole page, £18. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

Single Column. 

6 insertions, at 9s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

IS or more 8s. 6d. „ „ 

Across 2 Columns. 

6 insertions, at 20s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 18s. fid. „ „ 

Across 3 Columns. 

0 insertions, at 30s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 28s. Od. „ „ 

Gardeners and Others Wanting Situations.— 

20 words or less, ls. 

General Advertisements, Is. per line. 
Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Olflce early in the week to ensure insertion. No adver¬ 
tisements can be received, altered, or stopped after 
Saturday morning’s post for tho issue of the following 
Saturday’s date. Advertisements received later will be 
inserted In duo course. Advertisers not having a 
regular account are requested to accompany their 
advertisements by a remittance P.O.O. payable 
to Thomas Spanswick, at the Money Order Department, 
General Post Office, London, E.C. Stamps not received. 
All letters to be addressed to the Publisher, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Orders for other journals published at this office must 
bo sent separate from those intended for Gardening 
Illustrated. 


a VOUR MONOGRAM IN 

J INDIA-RUBBER, ls.; name In full. 

% with box, pad, marking ink, ls. 4d. G mien 

• v lAbels can be plainly and indelibly marked 
£> by these stamps. Lists free. Agents wanted. 

* 8. IRE TON k Co., 92, Gracechurch St. E.C. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

_ Boiling Water or Milk. 


Page. 

Agapunthus .. .. 199 

Ailuuto, or tree of 

Heaven.193 

Ailuntus glandulosa .. Is5 
Alpine Auricula, tho .. 197 
Answers to queries .. 200 

Aquaria.2*J2 

Asi>arugus.196 

Barberry, the .. 198 

Bedding plants, arrange¬ 
ments of.192 

Bees .. 301 

Begonias, winter dower¬ 
ing.199 

Berberis, pruning .. 195 
Biennials and perennials 196 
Birch (Betula alba) .. 194 
Blue Abutilon .. .. 199 

Calceolarias and Cine¬ 
rarias .195 

Camellias and Cullas, 
planting out .. .. 192 

Cauliflowers, notes on .. 199 
Cherry (CerasuR).. .. 194 

Chinese Primulas .. 198 
Coining Week's Work .. lv>5 
Cottager's Kale .. .. 196 

Cyclamens after hlooin- 


East Indian Orchids 

Endive 

Ferns 

Fine-leaved trees 
Flowering trees .. 
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Google 


—- Geraniums, treatment of 199 

AND HEARTFELT Golden Moneywort .. 192 
Guuuera scubra .. .. 193 

'Whoww asr :: :: 3 

CURED Hardy plants v. bedding 

J, are weekly received „ oufc , • • •; •• * 9 J: 

of Heaths, propagating .. 199 

pttvv » Helleborous niger from 

CURE. fleed . m 

i article, that positively Herbaceous borders .. 19g 
Vew Road, London, E., Hop Hornbeam (Oslrya 

■ you. You will never vulgaris).195 

*o. 1 Household. 202 


Page 

Hydrangeas .. 193 

Indoor plants .. .. 198 

Laburnum.194 

Lettuces, g«>od .. 2f0 

Liquid manure for Hoses 195 

Magnolias.194 

Medlar, the .. 198 

Melons .196 

Melon culture .. .. 200 

Mulberry, the .. ..198 

Naples (Acer) ..194 

Narcissi not blooming .. 192 
Outdoor plants .. .. 191 

Palm in flower .. 192 

Pansies with small 

flowers.193 

Peach leaves blistered.. 200 
Peach-houses, as its in .. 290 

Peas.196 

Petunia*.195 

Planting Roses .. ..195 

Pre<ervmg plants in 

winter.199 

Poultry .202 

Pyruses.194 

Queries .390 

Quince, the .. 193 

ltoses in vases .. 195 

Spinach uml its substi¬ 
tutes .200 

Strawberries for forcing 190 
Strawberry mats .. .. 200 

Strawberry plants not 
b.oomiug .. 200 

Su umer treatment .. 198 

T .-a Roses.195 

Trees and shrubs .. 190 
Trees for lawns .. .. 194 

Tri os for shading .. 195 
Tritcleiu nnifl.mt .. 195 
Tulips, old-fashioned .. 192 

Turnips.196 

Vegetable Marrows .. 196 

Veronicas.199 

Villa ganleu .. 198 

Vines .196 

White Lily of the Incas 191 

1 Winter flowering plants 195 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


rHE “LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER 


The enormous patronage these Boilers are receiving 
proves them to be the cheapest, most efficient, economical in 
fuel, and simplest to manage of any Boiler. Nearly 2,000 in use. 
In every country. Will burn over 12 hours without attention. 

Price from £2 12a. 

Two new Bizes now reody. Complete Heating Apparatus from 

£4 128., carriage paid. 

CAUTION.— Imitat ions of this celebrated Boiler having 
hem attempted, ice warn the public against purchasing 
Boilers professing to heat a larger amount of piping for 
about the same cost, tohich have never stood the test of a 
single season. 

Perfect success guaranteed where our directions are followed. 

MESSENGER & CO.’S SPANAND LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

Are made in lights, are very portable, and easily put up by 
local tradesmen. Having mode a speciality of these Green¬ 
houses, we can confidently recommend them as by for the 
cheapest and best houses made. 


> 8 ft., £12 158.; Span, £13 58.; Lean-to, 10 ft. by 5 ft., £6 16s. 6d.: carriage paid. See advertisement (alternate weeks) f< 

adapted for Greenhouse fires. 

MESSENGER & CO., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEIOESTERSHII 


r Sifters, specially 


























GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


the QUEEN’S GARDENER 


Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS 


Plants are equal to those at double 
the price. 

POST FREE, OVER 1«. 

Catalogues fru on application . 


WILL SEND 

130 BEDDING PLANTS, FREE FOR 

48. 6d. 

All good plants to clear the stock. 

50 Geraniums, scarlet and pink, Lobelias 20, Ageratum 10, 
Perillas 10. Amaranth us 10, Mesembryanthemums 10, Fuchius 
10, Altcrnantheni 10, 12 double pink and wonderful 
Geraniums, Is. 6d. ; 12 Chrysanthemums, 6 pairs Covent 
Garden, Is. 6d. ; Solnnum jasminoides, one of the most 
beautiful plants ever grown for greenhouse, with its clusters 
of pure white dower, 2 for Is. 4d., free; 4 Myrtles, double 
dowering, pretty plants. Is 4d. ; 12 Polypodium Dryopteris, 
the best and dwarfest of all British Ferns, well adapted for 
Fern cases, 3s. 6d. ; 12 Gloxinias, the best Btrain of Messrs. 
Carter's, very choice. 3s.; 12 Maidfn-hair FernB, good plants, 
3s. ; 12 Ferns, mixed, for greenhouse, 3s. All free up to 1 b. 6d. 

J. DIBBINS, 

WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 

9, Harcourt Road, Brockley, S.E. 


•DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

■Lw cheap; from 10 inches to 15 inches high; strong plants, 
will soon bloom; Isabella Sprunt, Marie van Houtte, Marechal 
Niel, R6ve d Or, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new Rose), 
the five for 2s. 6d., or per dozen 5s., free.—MAIRIS k CO., 
Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

■PERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden- 

hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchsl- 
oides and Snowtiake, and six Begonias, with beautifully 
marked leaves, 2s. 6d., free.—MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol . _ 

BEGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 

U Three Begonias coming Into flower, three Maiden-hair 
Fems, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
plants, free, 2s. 6d.—MAIRIS & CO., Weston-in-Gordano, 


12 „ double „ | „ 20s.).. 

12 Chrysanthemums .. I „ 6e. .. .. rt- 

12 Verbenas, mixed colours j ,, 6a. j.. . j* 

12 Altemanthera amoena ( „ 5s.).. .. ( 

12 Asters, any kind .. ( „ 3s.6<L).. .. ... 

12 Ten-Week Stocks .. ( „ 3s.6 d.).. .. 

6 New double Petunias.. 

4 Lemon Verbenas .• 

4 Maiden-hair Ferns.. 

3 Double Petunias, white, purple, and pink 

2 Alpine Edelweiss .. .. 

2 N icotiana atliuis . 

THE NURSERIES, WARLINGTON, 
AND AT 74, NORTH END, CROYDON, 8UR1 


A MOST BEAUTIFUL NOVELTY 


•THE BEAUTIFUL FERNS. — Adiantum 

Farleyense. Adiantum concinnum latum, Adiantum 
tenerum, Davnllia Novaj-Zealamlia*, 2 Lycoi*odiums, and 1 
Tnulescnntia. The 7 plants, correctly named, 2s. 6d. free.— 
MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

TWO IMPATTEN3 SULTANI, the new rose- 

J- coloured greenhouse plant, always in bloom; 1 Hoya 
carnosa, 1 Josminum Sambac, coming into flower; 1 Empress 
Eugenie Passion flower, and 1 Begonia weltoniensis. The 
6 plants, named, 2s. 6cL, free.—MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol. 


For the COOL GREENHOUSE or SHELTERED 
GARDEN. 


C UT FLOWERS.—Box contains *20 beautiful 

Hoses, various colours. Is. 9d., free.—J0H2f 1 
FLOWBB, Floml Nursery, Ulley. near Rotherham. _ 

71 AT UR A HUBERIANA.—Plants of graj 

bearing double white trmni*et-ahaped tlnvtn 


This pretty ter¬ 
restrial Orchid is 
as vet compara¬ 
tively unknown, 
but we find that 
it was figured in 
1840 in the Bob?mV 
Rrijuttcr, and thus 
spoken of by Dr. 
LindleyIts rich 
wine - red sepals 
and ]>etals form 
so good a back¬ 
ground for the 
white lip, which 
they so much re¬ 
lieve. that this 
species is certainly 
more worthy of 
cultivation than 
C. veratrifolia and t 
others.'' We have 
successfully im¬ 
ported good stout 
buds, and offer 
them whilst un¬ 
sold at 2s.6d. each, 
6 for 12s., 12 for 
21s. 


beauti,----.-- - ; 

should be in every garden. Is. 3d. dozen, free. Loph(*i«nan 

scandens, beautiful climber, -’- J "- 

bloom. Is. 3d. dozen, 
flowers, beautiful no 
2s. 6d„ free.—JOHJ 

n ear Rotherham. _ 

L ARGE PLANTS, lor immediate effect, 1 

dozen, 3 dozen. Is. 9tl.. free. Purchaser's select 
Single Dahlias, Verbeuas, Petunias, Balsams, Mima 
superb spotted. Marvel of Peru. Honesty, all finest «n 
and mixed colours, guaranteed to please, 2 dozen post fre 
•IOH NIL FL<) WER, Fl oral Nursery , Ulley, near B otbah 

kf) ANTIRRHINUMS (Snapdragons), in 

U v/ varietie.’, mixed, splendid colours, bloom this sen 
Is. 6<L; free. Also new dwarf Snapdragons, heantif 
striped, only few inches high, bloom profusely, 50.1*.! 
free. Finest double Indian Pinks, nil colours, from cria 
to pure white, 36, la. 6d.; free. -JOHN R. FLOWER, PI 
Nursery, Ulley. near Rotherham. _ 

S TRONG PLANTS, for immediate effect 

Clearance price, carriage paid. Exhibition AM 
German Stocks. Helichrysums, including New Fire 
(splendid crimson), French Marigolds, Scotch Prize (mi 
fleent strain),Double Poppies. Indian Pinks (immense«kn 
Punsigp, all colours, Marguerities, Forget-me-noU. Yd 
Miiuultts, Sunflowers. Any selection from above. 34 U- 
50. Is. 6d ; 100, 2s. 9d.; free. JOHN R FLOWER, FI 
Nursery, Ulley, near Rot her ham. _ _ 

AA/ ALLFLOWERS.—Plant at once, toensi 

* * early and good display. Best three varieties :-I 
binger, commences to bloom in November, red: Bet 
Castle, yellow, dwarf bedding, very effective; Cerent Gas 
blood red, a magnificent strain, mixed or separate. 50 so 
Plants, Is. 9d.; 100, 3s.; free. JOHN R. FLOWER, FI 
N \ i rser y, Ulley, near Rotherham .___ 

1 H/V BEAUTIFUL PANSIES for imroetf 

-LVJL/ effect, 3s., free, showingbloom, including Etnp 
William (splendid blue), King of 


-- roBe-colouretl flower*, fan 

.... Nicotiana atfinis, splendid vhiti 
relty. Is. 3d. dozen, tree -12 each nbo« 


Which will bo forwarded free on application. It 
oomprises a selection of the beat 

NIIW 

English & French Roses, 

A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, 
and other varieties suitable for spring planting; alsx 
CLEMATIS, Bedding and Herbaceous Plants. 


Calanthe discolor. 

HOOPER&CO., Covent Garden, Lond on 


Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Go., Ld, 

KING’S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


NARCISSUS PRINCEPS. 

From the Garden, March 22, 1884.—“When well grown 
this Daffodil is one of the very finest of all the pseudo- 
Narcissus race. The largest bloom of it that we have seen is 
one Bent to us by Mr. G. F. Wilson from his garden at 
Oakwood; this is larger than any Daffodil we have seen, not 
even excepting N. maximus. Mr. Wilson's flower measured 
3 inches and 4 inches in length, and the trumpet has a 
widely-expanding mouth and a recurved lobedrim. The deep 
rich yellow of the trumpet and the pale primrose tint of the 
petals render this fine Daffodil extremely handsome. It is 
largely grown on the Continent, but not nearly so much in 
England as one would think." “ N. PRINCEPS is a grand 
Daffodil when well grown We have some blooms with the 
tubes 3$ inches in length." W. BROCK HANK, Esq., in the 
Garden, March 22, 1884. 

NARCISSUS CAPAX or EYSTETTENSIS 
Queen Anne's Primrose-coloured Daffodil. 

The flower beautifully double, of a delicate primrose 
yellow, in shape like Lady Hume's Blush Camellia. “One of 
the rarest of all the double flowering forms, being seldom met 
with in our gardens, although evidently well known in the 

time of Parkinson, who figures and describes it very 
accurately in his * Parodist is ’ at page 107, Fig. 4, and page 
105."—F. W. Bun ridge, Esq., in his essay on Daffodils at 
Conference, April, 1884. 

RIP VAN WINKLE, HARTLAND. 

One of the smallest double Daffodils in cultivation. Dis¬ 
covered in Ireland by W. B. HARTLAND, and sent out now 
for the first time. It will puzzle experts to match the single of 
this “ sterling novelty." For price and full particulars of the 
above ask for special quotation per 100 and dozen for July 
delivery. See present prices in the Garden tor June. 

W. B. H. will be offering all the new Spanish and Italian 
Daffodils in his Autumn Catalogue. It is a "Maximus" 
form of Princeps he offers above. Also the famous Big 
Welshman, Sir Watkin. 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 

ALL KINDS OF HARDY PERENNIALS. 
THE FINEST MIXED GRASSES 
For Lawn and Tennis Grounds. 

Manures and Horticultural Sundries of all sorts. 


William (splendid blue), King of Black (darkest inexisMi 
Quaitricolour, handsome maroon shades, also purple, rt 
\c Everyone is delighted with them ; 50, Is. 9<i JOBS 
FIJ > W ER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham. 

]V/rOST effective BEDDING PLANTS of I 

-L“-L season.—New Nasturtium. Empress of India, J 
vermilion, "Dazzling to look upon ” (extract from flOT 
Is. 6d. dozen; also King of Tom Thumb, companion tow 
rtame dwarf habit and dark leaf, 25, Is. 6d., or 12 of each, 
free. For immediate effect.—J. R. FLOWER, *■ 


FREDERICK BAX, 

143, Blshopsgate Street Without, London, EC. 

319, Mare Street, Hackney, E.; 
_High Street, Leyton, E_ 


A BEAUTIFUL ROCK GARDEN for2a£ 

For 2s. 6d. we will forward to any address, post free, BU 
tlful varieties of Alpine plants, all named, lncluilin* tie I 
and rarest varieties of Seduws, Saxifrages. SemjxnM 
Ac.—JOSEPH ROBSON k SON, Nu rserymen Heduai. 

"RAISE YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS. -Si 

-Lw ling Pansies are far more effective than plant* r» 
from cuttings, and don't cost half as much. WeoffefB 
seed from one of the finest prize collections. Finest Bog 
fancy Pansy, Is. per packet, finest English show Pamj. 
per packet, post free for cash on receipt of order.-Jdo* 
ROB8QN k SON, Nurserymen. Hexham. 


Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

_ 84 , PATRICK STREET, COR K. 

PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS !! PRIMULAS !!! 

A Fifteenth year of distribution. Williams’ superb strain 
Is. 6d. per doz., 10s. per 100; Cinerarias same price. Package 
and carriage free for cash with order. Above are strong 
plants fit for putting in 3-inch pots.—JOHN STEVENS, The 
Nurseri es, Coventr y. 

PRIZE BELGIAN PANSIES, taken first prize 

L every time exhibited. Grand plants, 3s. per doz., free ; 
300 seeds. la.—R. M AN N, Shad w ell , Leed s,_ 

PRIZE PANSIES, 4s. dozen. Fine Bedding 

Pansies, 2s. 6d. dozen; 12s. per 100, carriage free.—H. 
8CHMELZER and CO_.,_71, Waterloo Street, Gl asgow. 

PRIZE ASTERS and STOCKS, in separate 

A colours, 5s. per 100; Is. per doz. ; mixed, 4s. per 100. 
Bedding Plants, kc. List on application.—H. SCHMELZKB 
k CO., 71, Waterloo 8treet, Gla sgow. ___ 

OS. 6d. DOZEN, CHRISTMAS ROSES, pure 

^ white, 15s. per 100; Btrong fresh plants; largest flower¬ 
ing, pure white, 3s. 6d. dozen; 18s. per 100. Heinemann’s 
splendid coloured and spotted hybrids. List on application. 
—H.8CH MKLZER& CO . 71. Waterloo Strict Glasgow. 

DAFFODIL, DAFFODILLY, DAFFADOWN- 

-Lf DILLIE8.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 
sorts of Daffodils free on application.—BARR k SON, 12, 
King-street, Covent-gardeu, W.C. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING, 


PRICE LIST SENT FREE to any address on receipt of 

po st-card . DANIELS BROS , Seed Growers, NORWICH. 

The Throe best Cabbages for early Spring use. 

DANIELS' DEFIANCE GIANT EARLY MARROW, Is. 
per packet, 2s. 6d. per oz. 

ALLAN'S INCOMPARABLE, early Marrow, Is. 6d i*r 
packet, 2s. 6d. per oz. 

DANIELS’ LITTLE QUEEN, superfine early dwarf, Is. 6d. 
per packet, 2s. 6*1. per oz. 

_DANIELS BROS., Heed Growers, NORWICH._ 

The Four best Onions for Autumn Sowing. 

DANIELS' GOLDEN KOCCA. tine straw-coloured akin, 
Is fid. per packet, 3s. 6d. per oz. 

DANIELS’ GIANT ROCCA, weigh two to three pounds, 
Is. per oz., 10s. per lb. 

DANIELS WHITE ELEPHANT TRIPOLI, the largest 
ami best Silver-skin Onion known, Is. 6d. per packet. 
3s. 6d. per oz. 

Z1TTEAU YELLOW GIANT, splendid quality and long 
keener, 8d. per oz., 6s. per lb. 

DANIELS LKOPt, Seed Merchant, NORWICH. 
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ONE PENNY. 


pEX TO%>RDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

J'iLV., is no w ready, price Id., post free ljd. _ 

HK BEST HELIOTROPES.—The follow¬ 
er three varieties are splendid either for pot culture or 
fa;: Rebecca (new 1883), deep blue, dwarf, compact, 9d. 
ipsrdKen. 6s.; General Garfield, pale m mve, and White 
fascu’ly white, 6*L each, 4a. dozen. The three varieties, 
H. CROWE. Boleyn Nursery, Unton. Baser 

Buicr AND CHOICE FERNS.—Cheil- 

degans (the Lady's Lace Pern), very elegant, Is.; 
Mmnna Martensi. the best golden Pern, 9d. ; Doryop- 
■fah&ata, rant distinct and beautiful, 9d.; Lygodium 
Meu Uw climbing Pern, 9d.; Pteris argyrea, silver Pern, 
gwtona coroovadense (Tree Pern), 9d.; Phlebodium 
W-; Gymnogramua Wetteuh&liiana, creste<l Silver 
its; Cyrtotniuni anemophylhim, 9d.; the niue varieties 
fagUlgpie.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery. Upton, 

BUB and RARE PALMS. — The following 

» smoagst the most elegant In cultivation: Cocos 
Pfau Is. 61.; Kentia Balmoreaua, Is. 6d.; K. For- 
fa *» M : Geonom* gracilis, is. 6d.; Areca sapid*, 
KMefpa edtilis, 9d ; or thesiifor7s.-W. M. CROWE. 
Busty, Upton, Forest Gate, E. _ _ 

VIS HOW and decorative pelar- 

GONIUMS.—Twelve splendid named varieties, in- 
r n * ><,t *wwn for Coveut Garden, such as Mermens, 
P Gea. Tommy Dodd. St. Maude, Duchess of Edin* 
►fa, for 5s : strong plants in pots or by post; twelve 
Jm plants in 5-inch pots showing flower in the best of 
RW; lfa.; twelve ditto, unnamed market varieties, 
■Md different oolours, 12s.; see catalogue for these and 
M. CROWE. Boleyn Nursery, Uptou, 

Hwf FUCHSIAS IN CULTIVATION. 

fc Bundle. $d. each; Lord Wolseley (1883), Is. 6d. each; 
P»«ct»l exhibition varieties of double Fuchsias, 3s ; 
fa<utto?ingle varieties, 2a. 6d.; fifty single and double 
■M m fifty varieties, the best in cultivation. 8s. 6d. and 
rooted plants. Seecatalogue.—W. M. CROWE, 
g Xun».r y, Upt on. Forest Pate. K._ 

L-SMIXUM GRACXLLIMUM, the choicest 

«eot out for years; clusters of white flowers 
BJI wealed; should be In every collection; small 
larger. Is. 6d and 2s. 6d.-W. M. CROWE, 
Upton. Forest Gate, E. 

WJVWHSg i BOUVARDIAS ! !—Twelve 

varieties, including Humboldtii corymbiflora, 
Dazzier, scarlet, Ac., by post, 4s., in pots, 
PWw Nsttoer. double white, 6d.; President Gurlield, 
BJ“ (osw), la No greenhouse complete without 
Mwjaooaly-scrvnted, winter-flowering plants. See cata- 
M- CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest 

|QfJ GLOXINIAS from the best procurable 

- ~ strains, orect, drooping, and show varieties, 
fafa dot, by post or in pots. These will all flower well 
Pfaoo. 1 recommend them In pots by rail where the 

ii not too great. I have received hundreds of testi- 
to the quality I have sent out, and they will be 
» fully equal to named varieties.-W M. CROWE, 
B yw. Upton, Forest Gate, K. _ 

flOM TUT FIBRE REFUSE by Chubb’s 

JMa] Process - Tbs Prinoe of Wales’ gardener writes: 
fa fibre is simply perfection, and a thorough boon In 
H^vcks, la. 6d. each; 10 sacks, 13s.; 15socks, 
? fa*»cks. 23s.; 30 sacks, 30s. (all sicks included); truck 

- “*e on rail, £2. Limited quantities of G special quality 
•fated la sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 prize medals). Terms, 
fa ««h with order -CHUBB, ROUND, A OO, Fibre 


CHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 100,000 

strong-rootod plants In 800 of the best varieties in culti¬ 
vation at the present day. Reduced prices for the spring 
mouths : My selection. Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, all distinct and 
guaranteed true to name, post free; a few thousand extra 
strong plants, 3s. dozen, 20s. 100; cuttings, rery strong and 
healthy, 1 *. dozen. 6s. 100, all named and post free.—N. 
DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford-road, Camber¬ 
well, Loudon, S.E. 

fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Prices for 

purchaser’s own selection, see Catalogue, post free, one 
stamp. This Catalogue will be found to ooDtain full and 
complete instructions on the successful culture of Chrysan¬ 
themums for exhibition, and is acknowledged to be the most 
reliable catalogue published.—N. DA VI8, as above. 

fjHOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMST— 

^ Selection of the best 25 new varieties sent out by me this 
preseut season, nice plants, for 15s., or 12 for 7k 6d.; 25 new 
varieties of last season, 7a. 6d., 12 for 4s. These are all very 

bne. 

fjHOICE EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSAN- 

THEMUMS.—The most valuable class of garden plants 
of the day. Of these I desire to call special attention to my 
collection, which beyond doubt is the finest in existence. All 
the older varieties can bo supplied at Is. 6d. dozen, 10s. 100, 
rooted plants; new varieties, 3s. and 4s. per dozen, my selec¬ 
tion, or as per catalogue. 

fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS, sole spe- 

ciality.—N. DAVIS, Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lllford- 
ro ad, Cam be rwell, London, 8. E. ; late of 66, Warner-road. 

CJ.ARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

Y. R * fuse . per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose), 40a. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per Rack, 5 »^k s. 25s, 
sacks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat—!*. per sack, 5 sacks, 22B.. 

■ Q/lL’D AA n..nk O : 1 O 3 n.l « .7 mm 9 


PLKASL iNUiK .-100 woll-grown STOVE or 
. GREENHOU8K PLANTS in variety, forming a most 
lnterestingcoUection, with instructions and treatment, for 2 
guineas. Ditto, ditto, larger plants, for making au immediate 
display, 4 guineas. This is one of the cheapest bargains ever 
offered, and guaranteed to give satisfaction. —T. J. HAW¬ 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


RCHIDS. 


-Those beautiful and interesting 

Y plants are now cheap enough to be within the reach of 
all. 12 established plants for hot or cool house, with instruc¬ 
tions as to treatment, 25s. and 50s. per dozen.—T. J 
HAWKINS, Hil lin gdon fleath, Uxbridge*^ 

fJHEAP PLANTS.—Maiden hair Ferns,in 5 -in. 

v - / pots, in highest state of cultivation. 9s. and 12s. dozen; 
Dracrauas, 10s. 6d and 2ls. dozen; Palms, 8s . 15s.. and 21s. 
dozen; Gloxinias. 6s. and 12s. dozen; Fuchsias, in full bloom, 
8s. dozen. T. J. HAW KINS, Hillingd on Heath. TTvbridge 

fJOLEUS.—A magnificent collection. JStroug, 

Y hoalth y plants, 2i dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Illllingdon 

Hoath TTrbrirlrra 


Heath. Uxbridi 


IS! ROSES! ROSES! 


, „ Fairy Roses, 

flRENADINE.— The beautiful flesh colour 

Y. Cfaniatlim. Stocky little plants, 5s. dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKI NS, F.R.II.S. Hillingd on Heath, Uxbridge. 

CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. —Sturdy 

w little plants, from all the best varieties, such as 
Souvenir de Malmaison, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Ac.. Ac . 3a. 
dozen. T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

TTOLLYHOCK.—Strong plants, best varieties, 

Jfa 6d. per dozeu. —T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. 


Uxbridge. 


ABBAGE PLANTS. 


— wm gruunu; ooxes, oa ana is. rrora tne treao.—Whole¬ 
sale from PRICE’S Patent Candle Co, Limited. London. 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS"! 

Flue plants now ready for potting of one of the 
strains, same as distributed by us for the last twelve year* 
with universal satisfaction to purchasers, at Is. 6d. per doz„ 
50 for 5s. 6d.. 100 for 10 b,—WM. C LI BRAN A SON, Oldfield 
Nursery, Altrincham. 

04 DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

tori s. 6d., larger plants 6d. extra with separate cultural 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grow* 
best in, suitable for pots or outdoor oulture. Maiden-hair 
(Asplenium Trichomanes), black Maiden hair (Aaplenium 
Adiantum nigrum). Plants with good crowns and roots and 
instructions, la per dozen. All securely packed in strong 
box. post fre e.—JA MES OGILVTK. Barnstaple 

jflREENHOUSES FORrTHE MIQJON:— 

Y ALFRED PEEL A SONS' Old-eetablished Yorkshire 
Horticultural Works, High Street, Wood Green, London; 
also Valley Street, Windhill, Shipley, Yorkshire. Inventors 
of the portable Greenhouses; The Amateur Span-roof, 8 feet 
by 5 feet, £3 ; Lean-to, 50a ; 10 feet by 7 feet Span-roof, £4; 
Conservatories from £5. Over 3.000 erected in all parts of the 
kingdom. See our Catalogues, Testimonials, Press Opinions, 
post-free, three stamps. Inspection Invited of bouses erected 
at our works. Estimates given tor all kinds of Horticultural 
Buildings, Tool Houses. Potting Houses, Poultry Houses, 
Bicycle and Tricycle Houses. See our new Chrysanthemum 
Houses. Heating Apparatus from 6s. each. N.B.—Note 
name and address. 

-M-EMORY OF BOTANY.—Physiological art 

JLLL of never forgetting. Taught thoroughly by post. Any 
Book mastered in one reading. “The Tekmikology, Ac.: 
of Botany Easily Aoqvirkd." Prospectus free, givin* 
opinions from actual study of the Rystem of R. Proctor, Dr. A. 
Wilsou, A other*.-Prof. LOI8ETTE, 37, Oxford St.. W.C. 


Hllllngdop 


Uxbridge. 


SANTHEMUMS. 


Is. 6d. per dozen; 10s. per 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbritlge. 


"DOSES ! ROSES ! ROSES ! Cutting grafts or 

buds, from a magnificent Collection of over 3W varieties, 
carefully packed lu tin boxes at Is. a dozen; 6s. a 100.—T. 
HAWKINS, HiUingdou Heath, near Uxbridge. 

OYRINGA, or Mock Orange.—Cuttings from 

this beautiful and highly-scooted shrub, the flower of 
which is a close approach to the flower of the real Orange. 
Cuttings in tin boxes Is. adoz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath. Uxb ridge__ 

rjYCLAMEN.—Now is the time for starting 

^ this princely flower. Larze bulbs. 5* atlnzAn • Uro 




GARDENING ILLUSI1UTED 


[J| I V 12,1884. 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
auooeed with. I 


SPLBUDID UEW 


LOADSTONE’S NARCISSUS INCOMPARABILIS GIGANTEUS, 

SELECT LIST OF BRIGHT FLOWERS “ SIB WATKIIlff.” 

FOR SUM MER B LOOMING. THE GREAT WELSH CHALICE FLOWER. 

FLIES.—Few know that a Castor Oil Plant is ^^t-class Certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society , April 8th, 1884 , under the name w 


an excellent preventative; while the plant itself, potted, 

makes an extremely ornamental appearance, cither in xtr.i. ■_ j , 

conservatory, boudoir, hall, or window. Without doubt the L 

AGERATUM, beautiful dwarf blue, 100 for faring, and fragrance, ei 
_6s. 04, clearance price,jlozens is. Sd. make it an universal favou 

DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITES,' cream 8Caroel y be over-estimated. 


N. incom t “James Dickson.” 

Without doubt the largest and finest Daffodil known, in breadth of perianth, contour, 
colouring, and fragrance, eclipsing all others. There are in the flowers those qualities which will* 
make it an universal favourite for the outside garden, while its value for cutting purposes ca& 


and yellow for pots or open ground, such as T have sold “ SIR WATKIN ” will be 

kffjggg M ' for exocutioau, strict rotation. 


“ SIR WATKIN ” will be distributed during the ensuing season, orders now being booked 


COBA3A SCANDENS, handsomest, most rapid 
greenhouse climber, bears large purple bells, extra strong 
plants, pair, Is. 9d., can be planted outdoo rs. 

LUPINS, handsome for decorative effect; strong 
fro m open groun d. 18 fo r Is. 9d. Strongly recommended 5 
YELLOW SULTAN, beautiful for cutting, re- 


PRICE 38. 6d. EACH; 368. PER DOZEN; 2508. PER 100. 

The Rev. C. Wolley Dod Bays, in a letter dated April 1st, 1884:—"With regard to the grand floiren 4 
N. inoomparabilis shown me at your nurserv yesterday, I have never seen anything in its way nearly so fine. Asms 
as you have bulbs for sale I shall be glad to have some at your own price, as I am impatient to test it in mv soil" 


from open groun d. 18 fo r Is. 9d. Strongly recommended? M you have bulbs for sale I shall be glad to have some at your own price, as I am impatient to test it in my soil” 
YELLOW SULTAN, beautif u 1 for cufctin a re- From the Journal of Horticulture, April 17 th. 1884 "Distinct in an unusual degree from the nmltitaii 
•embles large yellow Cornflower ■ six plants is 9d ■ of the Chalio « Daffodils is the magnirlcent variety represented in Fig. 73 (page 299). The flowers are of wonderful im, 
prettiest novelty of season. ' F • • • • a noble and imposing appearance, which at once attracts attention.” 

VERBENAS, thirtv-six for 4* clearance nricp P - W - Burbidgo, writes in the Garden, Miv 24th, 1884: -“This is, without doubt, the finest of all Cbi 

f bS v tnirsy six ior clea rance price. PeerleB8 Narcia8i? or ghalice Flowers. Th.s is saying a gr* at deal, but it Is true. This finest of all the Chalice Flow* 
JLrUMufiA, or Convolvulus, beautiful climbers, will soon be a welcome guest in all good gardens where Daffodils are grown.” 
richest oolours, for outdoor or conservatory uses, 12 plants From the Gardener’s Chronicle, April 2-tth, 1884:-" This remarkable flower, which I oonsider theta* 

in lour colours, Is. 3d., very fine. Showy and hardy. Dofifodil novelty of the season. Its merits consist not so much in the wider expanse of the flowers as in itspws 


Cheap olearance. _ 

SCABIOUS, best Dwarf German, nine for 2s. 
DOUBLE GERMAN WALLFLOWERS,"all 

colours. Gentleman writes: "Your Wallflowers have 
been most splendid." Nine fine plants free Is. 94 WUl 
bloom early autumn. _ 

ICE PLANTS, lovely for garnishing, leaves 
resembling blotches ice. 8ix plants, Is. 84, free, or 
12 for 2s. ___ 

PEARL TUBEROSE, greatly in demand, 
perfume exquisite; grows In any greenhouse. Roots, 
strongly started (bloom soon), 2s. each, free, or four 
dormant tubers, 2s., with cultural hints. 


substance, but the most remarkable character is the width of the crown os compared with the proportions of that* 
the oommon N. inoomparabilis.” 

From the Garden, April 12th, 1884:—" There is a great future for this DaffodlL” 

Coloured Plate post-free to intending purchasers on application. 

JA.MBS DICKSON Sb SONS, f 

“NEWTON” NURSERIES, CHESTER. J 


perfume exquisite; grows in any greenhouse. Roots, O ROOTS WINTER HELIOTROPE (Peta- PRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.-Ntf 

Strongly started (bloom soon), 2s each, free, or four CX B i te8 fnigrans), la 4d. free, perfectly hardy, blooms in j- Golden Queen, New Mammoth White Tripoli, GiwtM 
dor mant tubers, 2s., wi th cultural h ints. severest weather Greenhouse climber, Cobwa scaudetis, Italian Tripoli, Giant White Italian Tripoli. 0~ 

WHITE PARIS DAISIES or MARTi IT PR TTP’q Is. Id. free. 6 choice different Ooleus, Is. 44, free. Todea Excelsior and Trebons, each per pocket 64 *li 
irne varied, Vi 11 . ’ "uperba. rare lilmv fern, la lOd , free, exquisite for fern co,e, vanetiw, per collection, 2a 64 A 5a—STUART 
lS5l« HVvJ y *hA i l th feath ,1 ry Bour £rreo " fol * a are ; also only few left.-MORLEY_tOO, Fulwoo4 Preston. _Kelso, Scotland._J 


strong, or 4 for 3i 
out, and excellent 


for K Z'mpSlywiienMdS CJTOCK LIMITE D. —N fCOTI ANA A F FI NTS’ THE LYON LEEK.—We are now prepartdl 

Ment for cutting. P 7 “ 0.4 plants, la 4d., free. What osn equal this beautiful, * send out strong plauts of this, the finestshow tei^T 1 


out, and excellent for cutting. w 4 plants, la 44, free. What o*n equal this beautiful, * i Bena out strong plants or this, the Quest snow 

gfrvvrTAKTA - IT—J -r- white, swe*t*oented Tobacco plant, either for window, green- existence, raised from specially selected seed of 

XULUIIAjNA API LN IS, asweetly fragrant pure house, or garden culture? By many considered equal to saving Price la per score, 4s. per 100, post froa-STUAJ 

white pot or summer bonier plant, resembles Bouvardla Stephanotls. Above are nice seedling plants to bloom this * MhL N. Kels o, Bootlo nd.___ 

ono spray perfumes greenhouse. Two strong plants, to wu nmer.- MORLEY A CK. Fuiwood. ^ w ton _ TWTEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—This is 

® plants, 2s. Strongly recom* \M HITE WAX-LLKE FLOWERS. — l lie -DU. tionably the earliest spring Cabbage in cultivs 

mended by Loadstone” as a most charming and Vf Wutifnl whit* B«ron!a semnerflorena alba is a most of the highest value to market gardener*, la p« 


soon bloom, for 2s.; or 6 small plants, 2s. 8trongly recom¬ 
mended by " Loadstone ” as a most charming and 


TWTEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—This is upqo* 

"J- tionablv the earliest snrinir Cabbace in cultivation, A 


„ .-*-- 7. utuucuvu ouusuim uiwmior, mtiuuiii wiwjguv u 

__oil forj)utdoor planting, per dozen, 2s. fM. year ; 2 nioe plants, Is. 3d., free; folii 

KINQ THEODORE. dWr'Nasturtium, the iSZfigSS*’' aur “ mmma - 

true soarlet bodder, black foliage, superior to Geranium, ~ '' nr^vrmT o 

continued mass of bloom until November frosts, most (jHARMING GLOXINIAS, 
effective for beds and window boxes. Per dot. la. fid • free:beautiful velvety foliage,bri 


[ITE WAX-LLKE FLOWERS. — lire tionably the earliest spring Cabbage in cultivation, A 

beautiful white Begonia semperfioren* alba is a most of the highest value to market gardeners, la 

nf uiHnm wifhnnf finiror. Hnrlner t.hA whole free. Huecial unoe Der lb. ou aDnlication.-STUAal 


tisfactorv plant to grow. I send out plants hardened constant bloomer, seldom without flowers during the whole (ree. Suecial price per lb. on applicatian.-BTU 
f for outdoor planting, per dozen. 2s. fM. vear • 2 nine nlanta Is 3d . free: foliage rich, closav green. as ; MEIN, Kelso. Scotland _ 


summer.—MORLEY A C 


M EIN?I 

4»-i- form 


UN’S No. I CABBAGE.—The heart* A 

formed very early, and ultimately attain to & gnat* 


effective for beds and window boxes. Per dot, Is. 6d. ; 

88 , 3s. 64; 100, 9s. 0d., free. Loadstoxb’s own noted quantity, capicanor cutting. Anove we nice yoimg weaimg , — 7 rTyT~xfuj~xT - rTTHTTi a ^ -^7 —l -Z - 

strain. giants to bloom this summer.-MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, (\ff ELN >S No. 1 CABBAGE. — The heartsol j§ 

fYlRNffT n Wt?do- ZIEIZ -ui-—— P reston. _ J-fJ. variety have been exhibited at autumn shows, u m 

VUxtINr L(U W LItO, azure blue, rose, pure -r» A R li* U 1 it T V as 28 lbs. weight each, perfectly solid, crisp, and white. A 

white; charming as cut flowers: transplant well: nine of TJARL HOLLY r EliN with thorns, perfectly first week of July to middle of August, plant out fir^J 

each colour, strong plants, 2s., free. hardy plants. Is., free; two, la 64, free. Very pretty, early in September, la per ox., poet free.—ST0ABT 

8INCLF DAPrfTA^ iZ ;-- —— MORLFV ft CO., Fulwoo4 Preston. _ MEIN, Kelso, S cotla nd._ _ 

w owed toruonly, per dozen. 5 s. 64 ; clearancr P rice. TREE FERNS (Lomaria gibba), 2 nice young MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—Corresjwn^ 

PfiR - Af)'TTQTIf’ - CTTU tda'd ro A"ToTnnSvT ^ planta Is. 3d., free. Thi« charming Fern has few equals Inform us that they can cut fine hearts of tha «p» 

"OfV Aitl io I Iv oU D-lRUrlLAL GARDEN* for cool greenhouse culture. If grown on make capital table Cabbage quite a month before any other variety is »t*lt 


nlants Is 3«1 &n<1 weight, keeping till late in the season without ruanig; 

in blhk1 - lfl - P« r free.—STUART A MEIN, KetooTSt 


i ^ °^ A 1 iuau vjAUuru'l- for cool greenhouse culture. If grown on make capital table ! Uannage quite a month before any other vu...., . 

ING.—Castor Oil Plants lend a charm to every garden, plants. St*->ck limited.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwoo<l. Preston. ! Is. per oz., post free. Special price per lb. on applies*** 

—"Borbonlensis” (gigantic variety) and Gibionii (red- - a rAr^irgNT>INffTi aptaq - 1 W ^ART A MEiN. Kelso. Scotland.__ 

enough 

FUCHSI A&—Healthy, well-moted, growing SS 

z&ssixr-* M01 ^ Y4CQ ' 

EGG PLANTS.—Bears fruit exactly resembling Q WEET - SCENTED SINGLE CHRYSAN- MEi N.ikeiso, Scothmd. __ 

an egg; great curiosities, and easy to grow in pots or THEMUM8.—3 different choice named varieties, 2 b 3d , pJARNATION SEED, extra choice, saved fit 

border ; 9 plants, in 3 colours, Is. 04, free. ^ wioter - 8tock the best double flowere. These are of immense nt 

POP'Prif A r" A fb »Zi. ftj- limited.—MORLEY A <X>., Fulwood, Preston. where large quantities of cut flowers are requinxl 

JrVJXvX UbAOA, nen scarlet. Io tor IS. "u. ■_ ______ _ ■ — profuse flowering, rich colours, delicious tier fume, snik 


I free, really fine plants, to bloom ooining w 
limited.—MORLEY A (JO., Fulwood, Preston. 


LJ the best double flowers. These are of immense 
where large quantities of cut flowers are required 
profuse flowering, rich colours, delicious perfume, mi A 
lasting power, render them quite indispensable. SovW 


CINERARIA mantima, effective white edging PARXY-FLOWERING CHRYbANTHE- lasting power render them quite indispensable, 
or for bouauets Twentv-four for 2s. • 100 for Ah & ® MTTMS, reculy for planting. Reduced price, 6 for Is., May to August in nch soil, and (ra taplantin Oriob^J 

”• w :_ 12, Is fid , free.—W. E. BOYCE, F.R.H.S., 87, Yerbury-ro&d, «*. 64, 5a, and 10s. per packet, tree. —STUART * W 

EFFECTIVE EDGING, long borders or carriage Holloway, London. _ Kelso, S cotland ____J 

drives, Lamb'sear pretty white leaf, stands any weather, f»U CUMBER PLANTS. —Telegraph (the best TREE, or PERPETUAL CARNATION--] 

_F el l uine P oronn,a L perJOO, 6s. 0d.; dozens. Is. 0d. U f or frames or houses). 2 for la 64 : 4, 2s. 64 : Stockwood e T ery garden where winter flowers are In requests] 

NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK deliffhtfuliv frn- Ridge (the best for outdoor), 3 for la ; Marrow plants 3 for of these should be grown for their exceeding beauty 
grent.for^ndowor^nb^^If-S Tomato plants, la fid. per dozen.-W. E. BOYCE, U V***. >>^'b«t tmnspla.it into pot.«d- 


NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK deliffhtfullv fra- BJdge (the best for outdoor , 3 for la ; Marrow plants, 3 for of these should be grown for their exceeding beauty 

1 V X. ? IUU y ir T la; Tomato planta la fid. per dozem-W. E. BOYCE, as granoe. Treat as ab*»ve, but transplant into pots and"** 

grant, for window or greenhouse; also beds open ground ; to greenhouse in October. Easily grown, la. 2s. 64.5a,t 

‘ n<l 10 CVeDtag fi ClRLET ' MPSK ~T h« ' ~i»8t variety for 

THUNBERiriAS—PrettiMt greenhouoe S,‘ W °^ U ‘ ^OF pSotoi W 

olimbers or window, 12 for IB stamps, clearance price. - -r- - - :-; — FOR 1884 ; gratis and post free on application: full and w 

yrTRa^T M r E r ~ ~MnTsi 1 _ -ri—- mYCLAMENS. — Lamb s grand unrivalled instructions and hints on exhibiting.—STUART k ME 

£ . 0TS f 8Ummer blooming. \j Btrain, fit to pot or to bloom neit winter, 12 for 1 b. 64, Kelso. SootlamL__ l 

_ 5 _ 24 for 2a fid., all free.-8. 8HEPPER8QN, Florist, Belper. pLORISTS’ FLOWERS, Catalogue of the H 

SNAPDRAGONS, striped and spotted, sown CINERARIAS.—Ball’s noted prize strain are . varieties in cultivation, either for show pun*** 
from splcndid German collection, twelve for la 6d., \J unrivalled for Quality and variety. 12 vood nlants for d«»»Mon, gratis and post free. 


FOR 1884; gratis and post free on application; full and ltfls 
instructions and hints on exhibiting.—STUART k ME 
Kelso, Sootlan4_ A 

F LORISTS’ FLOWERS, Catalogue of the h 

varieties in cultivation, either for show purport 


unrivalled for quality and variety. 12 sood plants for ^* corEti on^gratis and post free. 
24, 24 for 2s. 24, all free.-8. 8HEPPERSON, Florist, Q"TI I A RT X 


thirty-six for 3 a., bloom early autumn. ll 

SCARLET 8ALVIAS, bloom brilliantly in open Prospect House, Belper, _ 

border. Three plants Is. Pd. , fre e, _ PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS!—Ball’s splendid 

METEOR (new marigold), beautiful for large ^ Premier prize strain, the best strain in cultivation, and 
W* nr mnk InHI.r^nonKU greatest variety of colour, good plants, 12 for la 3d., 24 for 


beds or masses, Indispensable at harvest decoration time, §T e ? , ;i e 
per dozen, la 0d., or fifty for 3s. 0d., free. 

Carnations and picotees, sturdy, bushy ^rri 

seedlinar8, from fine double flowers, planted out now KrT 
open ground will make fine plants for next year's bloom- 
Ing. Twenty-five plants for 3s., free. _ Smw i 

^ Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to jjq' 

(Th« iJMUr noiist\ 

ROMFORD. ESSEX. 


greatest variety of colour. 
2s. 3d., all free.-8. 8IIEP] 
Belper. _ 


—8. 8HEPPERSON, Florist, STUART &. MEIN, 

LAS!—Bull’s splendid _KE LSO, SCOTLAND. _ 

^ Strain to cultivntjon, and T M. BLAMEY, Penryn, Cornwall, is ag 

^ *, senclln « out hil « noted and unsurpasssed strain of 
SON, Florist, Prospect House, ma ]as, at la 54 per dot; 9s. per 100; also Fuchsia*. I 


HARDY CACTUS.—Most distinct 


Digitized b‘ 


MFQRD, E83EX. 

Google 


•tv hardy flower in cultivation, large golden yellow flowers, OPECI A L OFI EK 10 CLEAR.—Six W llliai 
hardy, but fine for window or greenhouse. Is. 34 : two for 2a new Musk, large yellow flower, with deep crimson ay 

three for 2t fid., free —J. CORNFTTLL. Bvfleet. Surrey Is.; 6 large single Dahlias, 6d.; 6 Se edling Petunias from 

WOTICE .—In ordering plant,,, eeede, or other 

- L1 goods from these pages , or in making enquiries, please scnnrfe is, handsome half-hardy perennial climber, with po 
mention that the advertisement was in “Gardening; " by so lilac flowers, la 2d.: 1 of each, Mandeviilasuareolena n 
doing yon wil probably help yourself and us too. Our desire flora ocerulea, Tncsonia Van Volxemi. Thnnbergia, la 44 1 


gooas prom tnese pages, or m matetng enquiries, please seance is, handsome half-hardy perennial climber, witn pa 
mention that the advertisement was in “Gardening; ” by so lilac flowers, la 2d.: 1 of each, Mandeviila suaveolena n 
doing you wil probably help yourself and us too. Our desire flora ocerulea, Tncsonia Van Volxemi, Thnnbergia, It 44 1 
<« only topubUehthe advertisements ef trustworthy houses. 1 per laro^l post-JOHN RIGGS, Blandford. 

Original frem 

PENN STATE 




mu 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


SPBOIA.li I 

HARKNESS’ FANCY PANSY SEED 

i iplendjd results; noble flowers of rich, decided 
* edged and blotched in the most pleasing manner 
wed so»n lost autumn we have hundreds of large, 
ErtW'ii and well-formed flowers, many equalling the finest 
led Tirieties) Blooms of seedlings can be sent for insnec- 
-uifftmtaeeispsid. Perpacket. la. Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and5a 
HA£KXES3 4 SONS, Grange Nurseries, Bedale. 

CARNATION AND PICOTEE 

yielding SO per cent, double flowers, rose, crimson, 
__ pure white, purple and flaked. No one need be with- 
Coreition*. and there is nothing finer for borders or 
MM awful for cutting. Per packet. Is., Is. 6d.. 2s. 6d., and 
CHABKXKSS k SONS, Grange Nursery, Bedale. 

PANSIES FOR EXHIBITION. 

np. struck now produce the largest flowers in August 
■tetember, 12 cuttings, all named and distinct, show, Is. ; 
r h fid. port free —HAitKNESS k SON8, Grange 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 


HEAP & GOOD BEDDING PLANTS. 

■tatetonons, no two alike.3 6 

feisobii Marguerites ..2 0 

ttditirrhuitim, all striped.3 6 

‘ ilariai. best dwarf.36 

ia Doable Scabious.3 6 

Hlox Drummondii, 24 ..12 

■botkx] Mimulus .. .. ,. .. ..36 

Enelu Queen of Whites.3 6 

Adding Pansies .36 

nb Marne Queen.3 6 

Primrose Queen; or 50 plants selected from 
not less than 10 of a kind .. 3s. 6d.; 100 6 0 

HARKNESS & SONS. 

BEDALE. YORKSHIRE.__ 


CUT FLOWERS. 

TOADSTONE” wishes to “book” some 
-*-* orders for a weekly supply. Large boxes 
filled with flowers. 

P08T FREE 38. 6D. AND 58. 6D. 

CUT ROSES 1»* 9d. per dozen, post free. 
Per 100, 12s. 6d. 


M. CBO 

I to call attention to his large stock of the following in 
litre |K»ts. by poet or rail; other advertisements see 

!LE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS; 

. best named varieties, 3e. 6d. dozen; newer, 6s. t 9s., 
dnzen. See catalogue. 

0 PALMS.—Palms are now sold in 

thousands by the London florists os small 
vases for decoration. They are certain to main- 
popularity. as they last a long time in the impure 
je of rooms. 12 distinct varieties, including 
Cocos, Coryphas, Euterpes, Latanias, Phoenix, 
hs. etc, by post or in pots, 6s. Six larger, in 4-inch 
Six very fine in 5-inch pots, 12s. Nothing is so useful 
i lo long for decorating during winter or summer. 

FERNS! FERNS!! FERNS! 1! 

Twelve fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 

• Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Blechnums, Cyrtomiums, 
plants in pots or by post, 4s.; larger, in 4in. and 
.• ‘ i and 12 b. dozen. 

f) \]{](\ TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. — My 

v.UUw gtrain is now well known and unsurpassed 
: ia Ragland. Twelve seedlings of this year, from the 
■ . iked seed, and sure to produce many startling new 
" e mixed colours. such ivs red, scarlet, magenta, rose, 
>, ’ flte, bronze, yellow, &c„ 4s. by post; in pots, 5s.; 

' • x These will all flower promsely this year. 12 
v-^ ed colours, 6s. Large plants of selected Bcarlets 
• *■ - in flower, fit to pot into 32"s, 18*. dozen. Pearcei 

pflkr*, a splendid variety, with handsome foliage and 
pHover*, 9d. each, 7s. 6d. dozen; named varieties, from 
^ ‘ 1 ’ v eacK A limited quantity of double varieties, 
Pa to colour, in flower, 3a. 6<L each. These lovely 
i squire no artificial heat, and are equally good for 
■ teenhouse, or window. 

‘V LEAF GERANIUMS.—These plants are 

x 1 Jkd for hanging baskets, etc. Twelve of the 
JJ** single ami double varieties in cultivation, 4s. 
kodite. See catalogue. 

Qfift CYCLAMEN. These have been 

rested, and are now fit for starting into 
mAmo in the autumn; good corms, by post, 
a 84 dozen; secillings of this year, 3s. 6d. dozen. 
hob the finest Covent Garden strains, and I cannot 
‘ oitBpete with the prices of inferior varieties. 

'IONS OF PLANTS.-See catalogue. 

have given universal satisfaction and are the 
hitbetnde. 

.BCTJLONS.—Twelve grand named varieties, 
k ladoding new varieties of 1883, my selection including 
* Phow, scarlet, &c., 6e. See catalogue. 

J()Q DAHLIAS. — Twelve fine named 

wW single varieties, including Paragon, White Queen, 
k; twelve new. 7s. 6d. and 10s.; twelve splendid Bhow, 
nd boaquet varieties, 4a. The CactUB Dahlias, Juarezi, 
% W ; Consucce, white, 9d., well rooted, by post or in 
catalogue. 

gXAS! SALVIAS 1 !—Six best varieties, 

‘abc;; the new white variety Mods. Issanchou, 
rutikua, Ac , 2s. 6d. 

PVSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large 

™“"®ed Japanese andPomnone varieties, by post, 2s. 6d. 
■ronger in pots, 3s. 6d. doz. See Catalogue. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

$. M. CROWE 

to Supply the Trade on liberal terms for cash. 

fat of Palms, Ferns , Begonias, &c 
on application. 

BOLEYH NURSERY, 

ESSE’® 


UPTON, 


pCLAMENS for winter bloom, the famous 
Covoit Garden varieties. Is. 6d. per doz., 2 doz. 2a. 6d„ 
® Urge conns, 2s. 6d. per doz., free.-J. CORN HILL, 
■Jwuwy. _ ___ 

AUM AND HOME.—A Weekly Illustrated 

^^H^fAjgteulture in all its branches-ritock, Dairy, 

■ 


irancnea— bcock, uairy, 
... homestead, Sheen, Fruit, Pigs, Poultry, 
W Market Gardening, Implements, Machinery, 
n <r ® a ’ Correspondence, Housekeeping. 

,, ^«nny. All Newsagents and at the Railway Book- 


ueu copy by p.,st 1U1. in stamps.—Oflice: 37, 
Strand, Loudoy 11 


E Digitrzea 


THE LADY FLORIST. 


HOTHOUSE GRAPES. 

lib.3/ free. Per Parcels Post. lib.3/ tree. 

1 Loadstone ” having 378ft. of Vineries will 
he glad to receive orders for packages of 
GRAPES, in small or large quantities. 31b. sent 
carriage paid for 7s. 9d. A weekly supply can 
he arranged for. Fruit now ready for cutting 
to Christmas and later. 

“A DELICIOUS DESSERT” 

SENT FREE, 78. 6o., SENT FREE. 

lib. Hothouse Grapes, 21b. Strawberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Cut Flowers. 
Bottle of Cream added for Is. 6 d. extra. 
Double quantity of everything for 12s. 6 d. 


Certain Sudden DEATH 

to all Grubs, Woolly Aphis, Green and Black 
Fly, Lice, Red Spider, Thrip, Mealy Bug, 
Caterpillars, Ants, Worms, Ac. 

FIR TREE OIL 

INSECTICIDE ( IN water) 

For destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 

that infest Trees and Plants, whether th® £% 

Foliage It cures Mildew and Blight on Fruit or Foliage, and 
a weak solution Kill* all Vegetable Grubs, Turnip Fly, &c. 
Clears grapes from Mildew, or Mealy Bug with outsorting 
the bloom. Thickened with a little clay, njakesagood winter 
dressing. Destroys Lice and Fleas on anhnals aDd birds. 
Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, Is. 6<L. 2s. ML, and 4s. 6d. a 
Bottle. Per post, 3d. extra. Per gaUon 12s. 6d., or less in 
larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL, as an Insecti¬ 
cide, its application to plants and Animals, 
sent Post jFxee on Receipt of address, by the 
Manufacturer, 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

Wholesale -HOOPER k CO.; CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, 
and CO.; 0. E. OSMAN k CO.; and froni all the London 
Seed Merchants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. 

New York ROLKER k SONS._ 


FRESH STRAWBERRIES 

For PRESERVE or DESSERT, 6d. per lb. Quantities of 
121b. and upwards, carriage paid. 

Also for 

Preserving, GOOSEBERRIES, 1 CURRANTS, 
RASPBERRIES. 

Orders for any quantity “booked,” and sent to purchaser’s 
own time. 


TROUBLE DWARF SUNFLOWERS and 

U Mammoth (tallest of all). Can again ofTer strong plants 
from open ground. Nine for Is. 6d., free. 


TV/TARTYNIA FRAGRANS bears rich i 

1V1 flowers. Gloxinia like. 3 strong plants, Is. 9d. 


"KTEVV HARDY BORDER PINKS, Ascot 

IN (soft pink), Challenger (white, chocolate disc), Derby 
Day (deep rose), all heavily clove scented, large plants, imme- 
diate blooming, one of each, 3s. 6d., free. _ 


URIDE, beautiful white clove-scented border 
JJ Carnation, each 2s„ pair 3s. 6d., makes fine companion 
for the old favourite crimson Clove, pair 3b. Both these are 
large plants, to bloom immediately. 


"A RE Loadstone’s plants sent nicely packed ? 
xA •• The plants (Carnations) arrived fresh and safe as when 
they left you, and most charming healthy bushy plants they 
are. I am delighted with them.’’ Another: “Mrs. G. is 
exceedingly pleased with the Cornflowers, they travelled 
beautif ully." ___. 

PY^ERLASTING FLOWERS, everyone should 

■Ll grow them, thirty-six plants Is. 9d., clearance price, 
charming for la te autumn bloom ing. 


QOLANUM and CAPSICUMS, sturdy seedling 

D plants, to grow o n for winter decoration, six for Is. 9d. 

TNDIAN - PINKS, splendid double German 

J- strain, brilliant bloomers, 9 Bturdy plants, Is. 6d., free. 
Invaluable for cut bloom. 


QWEET PEAS, in nine brilliant colours, 

D eighte en flue plantB 2s., tra nsplant well. 


ACACIA and Grevillea robusta, prettiest 

il of foliage plants, one of each, free, la^6(L__ 


TIO Loadstone’s plants turn out well ? “ The 

•LI last plantB I had from you did so well I shall want more 


last plantB- 

this year. Send me," &c., Ac. _ _ 

T EMON-SCENTED VERBENA. — An old 

-Ll fashioned favourite greenhouse plant, without which no 
beuquet can be called complete; strong plants, per pair, 

2s. M.___— 

TVTEW WHITE CARNATION (Clove-scented), 

IN Mrs. Sinkin, splendid variety, blooms averaging 2|in. 
across Plants for immediate blooming, ^b. each, pa ir 3s. 6d . 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SEGETUM, the latest 

novelty of the Marguerite tribe, blooms sulphur yellow, 
measuring 2Jin. diameter ; invaluable for cutting, and 
extremely showy and hardy, growing freely in open air. Strong 
autumn »own plan ts, three fur 2 »., free. ___ 

__does not aim at being “the 

cheapest” advertiser, but she claims for her plants that 
itroug, vigorous, “ true to name, and likely to prove 

8 . qs * —*-•-vrites: ‘ Yourjilar 

Cheques and 


TOADSTONE 

-Ll cheapest ” adve 

AwnUem^wriW.: -fijnM. 
are the best I have Been for a long while. Cheques and P. 0.0. 
to be nSe payable to-J LOADSTONE (The Lady Florist), 
Romford, Essex. 


g!e 


JT. IiOA.3 

(The Lady Florist), 
BOMFOBD, ES8DX, 


CLAY’S 
FERTILISER 

Is the Manure that is used by all the principal 
Nurserymen, Market Growers, and Gardeners 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

In Sealed Bags only. 

7 lb. 14 lb. 28 lb. 66 lb. 1 cwt. 

Packets 1/- 2/6 4/0 7/6 12/0 20/- 

CLAY & LEVESLEY, 

TEMPLE MILL LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 

CObOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

prompt attention. 

•T H. VAVA8SEUR k CO.. Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex 


GARDEN REQUISITES. 

flOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. per 

U big; 10 bag. for 12a; » : “VftrK” 

rail, 30s ; Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 

as issfiMSiaBtf-s 

Labefs. Tobacco Cloth, 8d. per lb. iSpemaliteP^gCT. lOd^er 

lb.-Write for price list.—J. HAtrARTY. WAKil 
Union Chambers, Wormwood Street, London. E.C. 


Genuine Garden Requisites. 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

A the leading Gentry, and Florists of 

containing more than two tons, ^ Black Peat, 

£ r °M ^frk P ! a fo?20 P s er &e U 

U u 1 uer ton Yellow Fibrous Loam, 


(late !9, New Broad Street! 


IV/TAW’S large GARDEN SYRINGE, 18in. 
M by 2in.. very’ iffective for greenfly, free, 2^7dj ditto of 
polished copper, and oak piston, free, 5s. 9d.—MAW, 8, Clay- 
lands-road, Ixmdon, S.W. 


VIRGIN CORK. —Handsome pieces, lightwt, 

2$ ^o'wer Th.mea 

Street, London, E.C. 


VIRGIN CORK FOR ""FERNERIES AND 

V CONSERVATORIES —The cheapest and beet house m 
random-O.LOCKYKR k CO 13. High 8t..^b>omshury.JW. 


■DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

Xw tvnki t.hpv are constantly receiving applications from 
gardenere Stogsituatrons, idtbg wft betjpjl.jjgj 
any lady or gentleman with particulars, fcc.-Ht. jonns «ur 
series. Worcester. 


Price Sixpence each 


“SoHiai™ "kntikklv remitter’. 

WITH MAI* OF WORLD. 3s. 6d.—PHILIP £boN, Publisher*, 
52, Fleet Bfc., E.O., wnl Liverpool. 


Original from 

PENN STATE 












GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


[July 12,1884. 


MAGNIFICENT DAHLIAS- 

The Cm(ub Dahlias are the surprise and admiration of all. 


1 scarlet Cactus, 9d. 
1 white Cactus, 9d. 


I 12^grand single Dahlias, 6s. 


1 Glare of the Garden, 9d. 12 mixed Singles, 3e. doz. 


1 double Floret, 9d. 

12 grand show and fancy, 
4s. t 5s. doz. 


12 grand Pompoue Dahlias, 
4s. 6d. 


Grand New Fuchsias. 

1 Lord Wolseley, Is. 6d. 6 very good decorative Fuch- 

1 Mrs. Bundle, 9d. sias for Is. 6d. 

1 Monument, Is. 6 very good exhibition Fuch- 

1 Marvellous, Is. sias for 2s. 6d. 

1 Bdelwelas, 9d. Lye’s grand new Fuchsias, 

the set of 6 for 4s. 6d. 

Choice Chrysanthemums. 

4 new single var., 2s. 6d. I 6 large flowering, Is. 6d. 

6 new Chrysanthemums, 2s. 6 Japanese, ls/Bd. 

2 Lady Selbome (the very 6 early flowering, Is. 6d. 

best white), Is. I 

Primulas and Cinerarias. 

Primula cristata nana, very i Cinerarias, hybrida grandl- 



pretty fellage, 2s. 6d. doz. flora, 2s. doz. 

Fern-leaved Primula,2s. doz Cineraria hybrida, 2s. doz. 
Primula alba magnifies, 2s. Cineraria dwarf var., 2s. 

doz. doz. 

Primulas, mixed in great Double Cineraria seedlings, 
variety, 2s. doz. 3s. doz. 

Anemone Seed. 

Saved from my splendid collection, which was, when In 
bloom this spring, the admiration of all, 6d. and Is. 
per packet. 

Cheap Bargains. 

Offered in very nice selections and wonderfully cheap to 
effect a clearance. Nothing but best sorts sent, and in 
very great variety. The price will range at about a penny 
each. Please say whether wanted for greenhouse, gar¬ 
den, or window. Selection No. 1, 10s.; N». 2, 7s. bd. : 
No. 3, 5s.; No. 4, 2s. 6d.; No. 5, is. 3d. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 3d. Post Office. Orders 
payable at Norwich. All free for cash with order. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

NOW BEADY. SPECIAL OFFER, No. 41, 

Of Choico Rare and Beautiful 

FERNS AND SELACINELLAS, 

Carriage paid, embracing many of the most lovely and 
desirable in cultivation. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE of over 1,000 Species 
and Varieties free on application. 

LARGE CATALOGUE (Price Is.), 

Containing 75 Illustrations of Ferns and Selagincllas, 
valuable “ Hints on Fern Culture,” and other useful anu 
Interesting information. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

_SALE, MANCHESTER. 

GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

OTRIKE CUTTINGS NOW in cold frames or 

^ greenhouses for fine autumn and winter blooms. Fine 
strong cuttings, all colours. Geraniums: Sophie Birkin, Eva, 
Burns, F. Hughes, Haidee Corsair, Victor Lemoine, Laidy 
Bailey, Mrs. Sklpworth, Fille de l’Honneur, one of each, post 
free. Is. P.O. 

HUTTINGS. — Splendid Cuttings, Pelar- 

goniums. Emperor of Russia, Fantasia, Gladstone, Duke 
of Albany, Triomphe de St. Mande, Gloire de Lille, Bridal 
Bouquet, Digby Grand, Bertie Boyes, Duchess of Bedford, 
one of each, post free, Is. P.O. 

AYLESTONE PA RK, LEICESTER, 

(SPECIAL OFFER.—12 Bouvardias, in 6 

~ beautiful varieties. 4e„ free-viz., Jasminoides, Alfred 
Ncuner (double pure white). Angustifolia (bright scarlet, very 
free bloomer). Vreelandi, Elegans, and President Garfield 
(double bright pink).—WM. BARRACK, Castle Gardens 
Kendal _ * 

1 fTBEAUl’IFUL PLANTS and FERNS for 

free, comprising Pteris serrulata, Croton, 
Bouvardia, Begonia Rex, Adiantum, Coleus, Gardenia, 
Tropasolum Hermine Grashoff, Scented Verbena, and Dra- 
eieua.—MM. BARRACK, Castle Gardens, Kendal 

1 O CHOICE NAMED FUCHSIAS for2^free. 

IT. 6 splendid Cockscombs, Bhowing bloom, free for 3s 
1 rimulas and Cinerarias, seedlings from Bull’s aud other 
well-known strains, 1 b. 6d. dozen.-WM. BARRACK, Castle 
Gardens, Kendal. 

“ TTENDAL CASTLE,” a new Tropteolum of 
JA. exceptional merit, extra largo flowers of rich vermilion 
time, splendid for bouquet work, blooms very freely during 
? vcry greenhouse, 3 for 

fc- ^ —WM. BARRACK, Castle Gardens, K endal. 

3a CLEARING PRICES. 3a 

fjfl CHOICE BEDDING or WINDOW 

consisting of Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias, Dahlias, Lobelia. Ac.; free for 3s. All good plants 
from single pots.—BERNARD LOADER, Florist, Dorchester 
Dorset. 

fjTOkMmASi CINERaiIi as ! < Cine. 


I I UlVfl.ll.lXlU i i \7lll Ti* 

RARIAS!!!—Carter’s superb strain. Is. 4d. per doz., 
I'lants, shaken from 3-iii. pots.-BERNARD 
LOA DER, Forist. Dorchester, Dorset. _ 

(jOLEtJS.—Six lovely Coleus, choice named 

OERAKnrufl 0 qT 0allke ’, IK>8t frce ,or ls - ia -; twelve for 2s. 

V lauta . mixed (chiefly soarlet), from 
“ Is. 9d. doz., frea LOBELIA (Bluestone), from 

d0: - BEENAED LOADER Florid 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

RYDER’S GIANT ROCCA Onion. No better can be 
procured. Very large. Per oz., 8d. 

RYDER'S GIANT WHITE Tripoli Onion. An early pure 
white variety. Per oz., 8d. 

RYDER'S GIANT RED FLAT Italian Onion is a large 
Onion of fine flavour. Per oz., 8<L 

RYDERS WHITE LISBON ONION. Per oz., 4d. 

WINTER WHITE LETTUCE, the hardiest. Per 
packet, 3d. 

MANCHESTER CHAMPION CABBAGE is early dwarf 
and firm hearting. Per packet, 3d. 

MANCHESTER MARKET CABBAGE (True).' The best 
garden variety in existence. Per packet, 3d. 

JERSEY NAVET TURNIP, sweet and good. Per 
oz., 4d. 

BLACK STONE TURNIP, good keeper. Per oz., 4d. 

All are Carriage Free. 

The above cannot be surpassed for quality. 


TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

We are pleased to announce that our stock of those is now 
ready. The plants are clean, healthy, vigorous, and estab¬ 
lished in good-sized pots. The quality is all that can be 
desired, and the prices are very low. None but the very best 
kinds are kept in stock. 

SIX SUPERB and distinct named kinds, including M. 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon, to. All the very best for 7s. bd. 

TWELVE VARIETIES for 14s. 

Most carefully packed in hamper, for which no charge is 
made, and put on rail. 

List to select from on application. 


CLEMATIS IN POTS. 

Good staked plants, vigorous, healthy, and in capital 
condition. 

ClematiB ore the noblest of all hardy climbers. 

3 Superb named kinds, for outside .. 3s. 9<1. 

3 ,, „ greenhouse .. 3s. 9d. 

Clematis Jackmanni, at ls. 3d. each. 

NEW CLEMATIS JACKMANNI SUPERBA, a grand 
sort, flowers of great substance, each 2s. We can send the 
variety per Parcel Post for 2s. 3d. Good plants. 

At above prices plants are carefully packed in hampers. 
We can send two very finest Clematis, suitable for conserva¬ 
tory, free per Parcel Post, for 3s. 

List to solect from on application. 


CAMELLIAS. 

Several hundreds of fine clean, healthy plants are offered at 
exceptionally low prices. Amateurs are informed that this is 
the very best time to purchase plants. They cannot fail to do 
well. Are now setting flower buds. 

3 geod stout plants in choice named kinds, including 

Alba Plena, the fine double white, for .. .. 8s. 6d. 

6 ditto, ditto, six kinds for.16s. 6<L 

Camellias, like Tea Roses and Clematis, are in large pots, 
and are carefully packed In hampers at above prices. All are 
exceptionally low in price. 

Early orders are respectfully solicited. 

PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

Free per Parcels Post. 


6 Abutilons, named, 2 b. 6d 
1 basket Abutilon, 6cL 
3 Begonias, evergreen, per¬ 
petual flowering, fine, ls. 3d 
6 named Heliotropes, Is. 6d. 
3 new double Mimulus, very 
fine, 1 b. 6d. 

6 mixed Mimulus, ls. 

6 double Petunias, 3s. 

6 single Petunias, from fine 
strain, ls. 6d. 

1 basket Fuchsia, 4d. 

1 Isolepis gracilis, 4d. 

1 Hoya beDa, 9d. 

1 Ficus repens, clings to 
brickwork, climber, 6d. 

1 blue Passion-flower, 4d. 

3 Ornamental Begonias, very- 
fine foliage. Is. 6d. 

1 Kalosanthes coccinea, 6d. 

1 CyperuB (for tables), ls. 

2 Nicotiana afiinis, ls. 

1 Panicum variegata for 

6 New Fuchsias of 1883,3s. 9d. 
6 ,. 1882,2s. 

12 Fuchsias, choice Bingle and 
double, the best, 2s. 6d. 

6 named Acacias, choice, and 
very sweetly scented, 2a 6d. 


6 Zonal Geraniums, ls. 9d. 

12 „ 3s. 

6 double Geraniums, 1 b. 9d. 
12 „ „ 3s. 

1 Niphetos, new white Gera¬ 
nium, lino, 9d. 

6 scented Geraniums, foliage 
for bouquets, 2«. 6d. 

6 Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 2s. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. 6d. 

6 Greenhouse Mosses, 2s. 6d. 
1 newTropwolum, fine “Sen¬ 
sation,” each ls. 6<L 
1 double Tropieolum, 6d. 

1 Trop<eolum Meteor, bril¬ 
liant scarlet, 6d. 

1 Grevillea rolmsta, 4d. 

1 Nertera depressa, 6d. 

2 Double White Petunia, 6d. 
I Artillery Plant, 6d. 

12 Primula sinensis, ls. 9d. 

12 herbaceous Calceolaria, 
Is. 6d 

12 Cineraria, ls. 6d. 

6 Primula sinensis alba, ls. 

1 Tradescautia variegata, 4d. 
6 V ariegated Fuchsias, choice 
named, extra, ls. 9d. 

12 finest Coleus, 3s. 

12 ordinary Coleus, 2s. 
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REDUCED PRICES TO CLEM 

Single Dahlias, Climbers, Greenhouse, 
Bedding, and Window Plants. 

Single Dahlias, seifs or fancy varieties, named, 3i.| 
doz. ; 20s. per 100; mixed. 2s. 6d. doz.; 17s. 6d. 100. Carte 
Cannell's, or Ware’s seedlings, 2s. doz.: 14s 100. free, nJ 
ing guaranteed, large plants—J. SYLVESTER, IdU bj 
ford. 

Flowers for cutting.— Three each of Single DiMj 
Pyrethrum, White Rocket, Mignonette. White (hS 
Pentstemons, Papavers, and Cape Marigolds, only k n 
—J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

White Rocket, sweet-scented, beautiful for cutting! 

Night-scented Stock, well-known, delicioujicer.t 

Cape Marigold, beautiful, pure white. 

Meteor Marigold, yellow, striped orange. 

Pot Marigold, old-fashioned flower, grand. 

Mignonette, Miles’ Spiral and Parsons’ new white. 

Any of above, 25 Is. 6tL, 100 5s., free, packing guarantee! 

_L SYLVESTER, Idle. Bradford. 

Verbenas, Italian striped, very beautiful. 

Pentstemons, all the best varieties. 

Pyrethrum, single and French Hybrids. 

Perennial Asters, flowers like Marguerites. 

Potcntillas, all colours, most beautiful. 

Pinks, Carter's strain, large plants. 

Any of above, 2s. per doz., 14s. per 100, free, jacking 
guaranteed.-J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford 

Papavers, olpinum, Danebrog, and bracteatum. 

Ageratum, “ Cupid,” beautiful dwarf blue, 

Edelwiess, beautiful Alpine Everlasting. 

Lobelia magnlfica andjPrima Donna. 

Geraniums, Carter's soedling scarlet. 

Verbenas, white, blue, and scarlet mixed. 

Cineraria maritima and Amaranth us ruber. 

Antirrhinums, “ Snapdragons,” all colours. 

All the above, ls. doz., 7s. 6d. 100, free, packing guamdi 
J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

Riclnus Gibsonii, rich crimson, red foliage. 

Japanese Maize, beautifully striped. 

Grevillea robusta, splendid table plant. 

Emperor Petunias, G varieties. 

Contaurea candidissima compacta. 

Any of above. 6 for Is. 6d., 12 for 2s. 6d., free, p* 
guaranteed.—J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford 

Asters, Betteridge's Prize, Truffaut’s, and dwarf ( 
santhemum-flowered. 

Tagetes “Golden King” and signats pumik,I 
Drummondii, all 25 Is., 100 3s. 6d., free, packing guana 
-J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

Bedding Plant Collections.— 12 each Genii 
Verbenas, Ageratiim, C. maritima. Beet, Marigolds, k 
4 each single Dahlias. Ricinus, and striped Mai’s. 
5s., worth double; half quantity, 3s.; double^ 
9s. 6d. All good plants, free, packing guanvaus 
SYLVESTER. Idle, Bradford. 

Window or Greenhouse Plants, including 

and soft-wooded plants, in great variety, my select*! 
for Is. 6d., 28. 6d. t or 3s. bd., free, packing guaal 
Lists free. 

J. SYLVESTER, Idlo, Bradford. 

mrT r. wTbeachey, 

Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire. 

rjFFERS the following strong, well-rod 

U healthy plants, true to name. Delivered safe, fi 


The above plants are all well rooted, and are sent mast carefully ! 
pack'd in damp moss. Guaranteed to arrive in perfect safety. 

Special List post free to all applicants. 


C healthy plants, true to name. Delivered S-AFE. f* 
and free, for cash. Nearly 20 years' practical expend 
a devoted amateur and successful exhibitor enables fciffij 
as a grower for sale, to offer plants only which he b* M 
to be worthyof cultivation. No rubbish ia kept in I 
CATALOGUE on application. 

ABUTILONS, Bix, 2a. 6d. 

BOUVARDIAS, six best, 2s. 6d. Two double, A >' 
and President Garfield, ls. 6d. 

FUCHSIAS, twelve best 2s. 6d.; twelve new. 5*; U 
large plants, in pots, hamper included, but notcarmfl 
GERANIUMS, twelve best, double and single is I 
blooming plants, 4a. 6<L ; twelve new of Pearson’s, Lena 
Ac., 10s.; six scented, 2a. 6d. 

FERNS, twelve choice Maiden-hair and others, M il 
plants, 10s. 

SALVIAS, six best, distinct, 2 b 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, twelve best, Japanese Incnrwj 
Pom pones, 2s. 6d. 

TREE CARNATIONS, six best, including A. alt-pda] 
BEGONIAS, one of the finest collections in EngUai 
catalogue). 

PANSIES, twelve grandest, show and fancy, 3s. 64. 
tings, ls. 6d. 

BEDDING PANSIES AND VIOLAS.-Twelve dfl 
colours, named, 2s.; cuttings. Is. 

ALPINE AURICULA.—Twelve good plants, 5*. 
POLYANTHUS—Tw elve grand Giant, fancy, laced, kc.. 
BEDDING PLANTS.—Asters, Lobelia (blue and 
Everlastings, Cineraria maritima. Golden Feather. I 
Dianthus Heddewigii and Diadematus, Mini ulus. Is. J 
SEEDS for present sowing, see catalogue, with instruct 
ROSES, ROSES.—Buds for budding, all best sorts. H 
Perpetual, ls. 2<L dozeu; Teas and new Boses of 1523 
2s. dozen. List. 

CIPLENDII) CUTTINGS. — 12 Pelargoui 

^ Geranium, Chrysanthemum, or Coleus outtinfr, 
free, ls. All best and newest sorts.—H. COX, The 
Na rborough, Leioester. _ 

PRIMULAS AND CINERARIAS. — ] 

ready, from best strains, ls.6d. doz., 8s, 100.-J- JL 
Florist, South Jvnighton, Leicester. 

Qf) finn CLEMATIS IN^POTSToTah 

finest double and single varieties ; J 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across. and j 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for h 
ing and bedding, from 12a. to 24s. per dozen, strong 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH * 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants, Worcester, 
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grower. About the beginning of January they 
require looking to, and should then be pruned, 
ana, if pot-bound, re-potted. Pruning consists 
in shortening back the strong shoots to 
the lowermost pair of eyes on the wood of 
the preceding year. This causes them to 
break strongly, and keep the plants dwarf, 
an important consideration where they have to 
be grown along into large specimens. In re¬ 
potting use good loam, with a sixth part of 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


plenty of air in fine weather. Sometimes they 
get greenfly, for which they must be dusted 
with Tobacco powder. The last week of May, 
when danger from frost is no more to be feared, 
put them in the open air in a sunny place, 
giving them abundance of water when the pots 
get full of roots, and liquid manure once or 
twice a week.—J. C. B. 

11679. —Marguerites. —The best white 
variety is Alice Crousse, or Halleri maxima. 

We have had it in 
flower since Christ¬ 
mas. It is now beau¬ 
tifully in flower in the 
open garden. The 
best yellow one is 

H Etoile d’Or ; it may 
almost be had in 
flower during the 
whole year.—J. D. E. 

Fragrance of 
Fuchsia Seeds.— 
Have any of your 
readers noticed the 
fruity smell of the 
seed pods of the Fuch¬ 
sia splendena? I have 
a plant in a small 
house which is filled 
with its perfume.— 


t MINIATURE BASKET FERN. 

L (ADUyTUM DOLABRIFORME.) 

charming Fern belongs to a small group 
I Adiantums, consisting of A. caudatum, 
jUiatam or Edgeworthi, and lunulatum, all 
pda possessing the same habit and all found 
Ebe Tropics and succeeding well under simi- 
kr treatment. All 
■themrequire stove 
Snperature, and the 
impost which suits 
item best is a mix- 
Ireof two parts peat 
Ad one of fibrous 
flan with a dash oi 

per sand, and they / 

k to be kept as _ 

jar the light as pos- 

k To a certain [Ml 

Bent A. dolabri- v J 

pe resembles the 

ktiful A. lunula- / 

L but it is more / 

Ktfal in appear- VjVW'P 

k its stalks are 

Hhlender, and the ^ j JMy&Lf \ 

pt smaller and ^ ^ \ 

Her; moreover, 

I deciduous habit mm y 

Bl lunulatum is a p§ r-, 1 

ft drawback to it. ~ 

k very provoking 

■Btnmn to see a \ V Ha 

I of it in a hang- Vfcl 

aeket gradually \ 

down until \ dhr 

Bgia left but the \ / 

nowledge that 

nst remain in CjM/ \ \ 

■tate^for about 

il certainly not y .o 

F grown. In 

hhriforme this JfefX 

rhack is removed; ^ 

■ a thoroughly 
Ken species, ad- ^ 

for 

pjtihows itself 

wperfe^ion, and I \ 

S growing g on the \ J 

l®f its graceful \ \[mb 

pinnate \ W ^ 

Pd*. with dolabri- \ ^ ^ 

P pinnules, pro- 
B * charming 
mi and make a 

I attractive as / 

a« & most use- / 

To Mr. / 

we are in- -J 

n for this valu- 
addition to our 
“I long list of 
pnd plants used 
omaraenta- 
K our stoves, in 

Jf which in his nursery at Holloway it is 
a charming display. 

5JJ- -Hydrangea culture.— Few plants 
C* easily grown than these, being nearly 
Wl, thrive best in the open air 

*nmmer months ; but, beginning 
yhe . n th «y 6be<> their foliage in late 


\ 4/ Roses in Glass- 

houses. — Accord- 
ing to my experience, 
^ uk Roses permanently 

planted out under 
glass are all the 
^1 \ better for being fully 

\ exposed by the re- 

\0 moval of the top lights 

/ tjR&P from the beginning of 

/ yHv June until the end of 

/ August. In the Exe- 

/ /ter Nurseries, where 
Roses are planted out 
in long span-roofed 
i pits, they are treated 

b /£k ^ in this way, and 

nowhere else have I 
seen such successful 
/kk results. The raised 

beds in which your 
Mil V correspondent says 

his Roses arc grown 
IA have added their 

* rW share to his want of 

success. Under such 
circumstances it is 
doubtful if the plants 
have had sufficient 
I water. I find that 

\ even w'hen planted in 

level borders the 
quantity of water 
which they require is 
somewhat alarming; 
therefore plants in 
raised beds would 
require considerably 
more—no new expe¬ 
rience, however, in 
the case of vigor¬ 
ous growing subjects 
planted out under 
glass and dependent upon the cultivator for 
every drop of water which they get. Of course 
if the roots could get all the w ater which they 
require, plants in raised beds would grow as w ell 
as on level ground, but the chances are against 
them when in any way elevated. As re¬ 
gards general treatment I find that Roses 
are not difficult to manage. A deep, fairly good 
border is necessary, and if composed of good 
fibrous loam no manure will be necessary ; but 
if not, one-fourth part rotte n farmyard manure 
should be added to it; pscept in lowMying 
" ungiftal from ^ 
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Basket Fern (Adiantum dolabriformc). 


rotten manure, as Hydrangeas are hungry sub¬ 
jects, with good digestive organs, easily taking 
strong food, and plenty of it. In potting, ram 
the new soil in firmly round the old base ; 
indeed, it can scarcely be pressed in too hard, 
that is, if the loam is of average tenacity only. 
Only moderate drainage is necessary—one good 
crock and a handful of fibrous material being 
enough for small pots, and a third layer ©f 
small crocks for anything larger than an 8 -inch 
pot. From the time the young shoots form, the 
plants should have a light position, apd ^et. 
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situations, no drainage is required. This I 
have learnt from experience. At one time I 
erred by giving too much drainage, and the 
plants suffered in consequence. With regard 
to planting, if they have been grown in pots 
they can be put out at any time, hut I prefer tq 
plant during the winter months when the 
plants are at rest. Then the roots can be dis¬ 
entangled and spread out to occupy more Bpace 
than they otherwise would do. A good deal 
may be done towards securing success by 
selecting the most suitable positions for growth ; 
such positions must enjoy a full Bnare of 
light. In a properly constructed and inter¬ 
nally well-arranged house entirely devoted 
to Roses there will not, of course, be much 
difficulty in selecting proper positions for the 
plants, but even in that case the cultivator 
must exercise judgment. If the roof is too much 
shaded by climbers, Roses beneath them will 
make weakly growth, and produce but few 
Howcre. In my case, having a large, unheated 
house erected for Peaches, we grow a good many 
Roses in it. In every available space along the 
front and ends, where they are sure to get plenty 
of light, we plant a Rose tree. Supporting the 
roof of this house there is along the middle a row 
of iron pillars, against every one of which we' 
have a climbing Rose, and as soon as they reach 
the roof we train them on the rafters, which are 
about 8 feet apart. Thus managed, their shade 
is not in any way detrimental to the Peach 
trees grown beneath them ; nor do they in other 
respects seriously interfere with them. The 
only part of the season during which we dislike 
their presence amongst the Peaches is while the 
latter are in blossom. Then we have to discon¬ 
tinue syringing for a time, and the Rx>ses are 
sure to get some amount of greenfly upon 
them. These, however, soon disappear when 


the Peaches go out of bloom and the garden 
engine is applied vigorously every evening. 
The summer management consists in giving the 
roots plenty of water, tying in such growths 
as require it, and removing dead flowers. We 
leave, indeed, our Roses to grow pretty much as 
they like in summer. We certainly should not 
think of pruning them, unless it be cutting away 
a few useless branches. On account of their 
being somewhat more tender than Hybrid 
Perpetuals, Noisettes and Teas are the most 
suitable for growing permanently under glass. 
In a light, airy house all Roses may be grown 
with a fair amount of success, but if I had my 
own way I should exclude Hybrid Perpetuals 
altogether, and especially those of scandent 
habit,^ from a Rose house, for they are the most 
unsatisfactory of any. For training under the 
roof or for forming bowers in a proper Rose 
house the following may be selected without fear 
of disappointment, viz., Reine Marie Henriette, 
a capital grower, a quality happily belonging to 
several others of equal merit; it flowers freely, 
is fairly fragrant, and as a red Rose there is a 
delicacy of colour about it that makes it quite 
charming. When this variety was introduced I 
somewhat underrated its value, but longer ac¬ 
quaintance with it has caused me to alter my 
lirst opinion respecting it. Cheshunt HybAd is a 
strong growing Rose and delightful as regards 
fragrance and freedom of flowering; Duchess of 
Edinburgh resembles it in colour, and is a fairly 
good grower, but in other respects not equal to 
the two preceding; Climbing Devoniensis, a 
rampant grower, is only suitable for very large 
houses ; Marechal Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Celine 
Forestier, and Solfaterre are also adapted for 
training or festooning under the roof. For 
pillars 6 feet or 8 feet high the following is a 
useful selection from the Tea-scented sorts, viz., 
President, Niphetos, Catherine Mermet, Marie 
Van Houtte, David Pradel, and Safrano. For 
growing in bush form one could hardly make a 
mistake in selecting from the Teas. My choice 
would be Devoniensis, Madame Falcot, La- 
marque, Letty Coles, Adam, Belle Lyonnaise, 
La Tulipe, Eliza Savage, and La Boule d’Or. 
The pruning should be done in December. 
For the first two years very little pruning 
will be necessary; afterwards it is best to 
thin out some of the old wood and leave in 
young to take its place. Such vigorous growers 
as Cheshunt Hybrid, Gloire de Dijon, and 
lteinc Mario Henriette will flower fairly well if 
pruned back within three or four buds of the 
old wood, but when practicable the strongest of 
the young branches should be left with just a 
little shortening bach—J. C, C. 
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THE VILLA GARDEN. 

( Continued from, page 198 .) 

The Gooseberry 
Lb one of the most valuable hardy fruits in every 
sense of the word. In a green state its excel¬ 
lent culinary qualities are well known, both as 

i ’am, and also used freshly gathered from the 
tush, and when quite ripe the Gooseberry is 
one of the few fruits which everybody likes. 
The climate of these islands iB especially suited 
for Gooseberry culture. In hot countries the 
berries lack both size and flavour, and though 
occasionally spring frosts may thin our crops, 
yet a total failure seldom happens. As 
much as £100 per acre can be made of Goose¬ 
berries. It is a crop deserving of all the atten¬ 
tion that can be given to it; but, in point of 
fact, the culture of the Gooseberry is a very 
simple matter, and need not occupy much time 
in the telling. 

Propagation. 

This is done by means of cuttings, which 
should be selected when the leaves fall in 
autumn. The longest, straightest, stoutest 
shoots only should be chosen, to give the 
necessary length of leg, to keep the fruit from 
being splashed with dirt during heavy showers. 
The cuttings should not be less than a foot long. 
The bottom end should be cut straight across 
just below the joint, and all the buds or eyes, 
except the three upper ones, should be cut out. 
The cuttings should be made before Christmas, 
even if they cannot be planted then, and when 
made they must be laid in the soil beneath a 
north wall. The planting Bhould take place 
any time before the end of March, and I prefer 
the north border to any other place. They will 
strike root out in the open, but, if the next 
summer turns out hot and dry, the cool border 
is the best place for them. If they are planted 
in an open situation, mulch with short litter 
to keep the moisture about them and afford 
shelter. Plant in rows one foot apart and 
six inches apart in the rows, burying about three 
inches of the bottom in the ground, and treading 
the soil firmly around them. 

Pruning and Training. 

A well-formed Gooseberry bush, when fully 
grown, should be from 5 ft. tq, 6 ft. in diameter 
and about 4 ft. high, speaking roughly. The 
shape should be that of a basin—i. e ., with an 
open centre, from which all crossing branches 
are removed by pruning. In training a young 
bush always cut to an eye pointing in the direc¬ 
tion we wish the future branch to take, and 
there will be no difficulty in making the bush 
assume any shape we like. There are two 
systems of training Gooseberries common in 
gardens. One may be called the formal type, 
in contradistinction to the more natural plan of 
keeping the bushes well thinned out, but 
nothing more. In the formal system the tree 
has a more or less formally-arranged skeleton of 
main branches, from which spring the young 
shoots which are annually spurred in, the crop 
being chiefly borne on these spurs. According 
to the other plan, there is but little attempt at 
training, and but little shortening of the wood ; 
the tree is encouraged to renew itself, and as 
much young wood is left in as there is room for. 
Though it is never allowed to get into a densely 
crowded condition, it is advantageous to permit 
as much growth as there is room for, for the 
sake of the shelter afforded in cold springs, and 
such bushes seldom fail to bear immense crops. 
By the regulation of the young wood the cul¬ 
tivator can ensure pretty well what crop he 
likes. In pruning one of these naturally-grown 
bushes the first thing is to cast the eye over the 
bush, and note its symmetry, for it is just as 
easy to have handsome, shapely bushes as un¬ 
even, sprawling ones. Any branches that are 
getting near the ground should be cut back. 
The weight of the crop has a tendency to drag 
the branches downwards, and a little annuiu 
trimming will be required to keep the branches 
off the ground. Next open out the centre 
of the bush, removing all branches showing 
tendency to cross over. Afterwards the 
remainder of the bush is thinned regularly, 
cutting out an old branch where crowded, and 
leaving a young one to take its place. It is the 
constant renewal, by a gradual removal of the 
old, and a substitution of the young, which 
makes this system answer so well, especially in 

b<*4 seasons. — * * 


gular in shape as if trained more exactly, k 
they are longer lived, and are more profiUb] 
and when full of foliage and heavily laden th* 
have not an ungraceful appearance. In begi 
ning with a plantation of young bushes, it 
necessary to have some definite object in vie 
and prune accordingly ; but it is next to impt 
sible to obtain heavy crops of berries witho 
leaving in plenty of young wood, and all the 
who are dissatisfied with the crop they obta 
may increase it next year by altering t 
system of pruning. 

Pyramidal Gooseberries. 

Though the bush form is the natural one i 
the Gooseberry, yet it will easily assume a 
other, if the necessary supports are avails! 
and time is given to the training. By starti 
with a young bush before it has been mu 
pruned, placing a 6-foot stake to it, selecti 
the strongest shoot for the leader, and tying 
to the stake, allowing the other branches 
grow out in tiers, a graceful pyramid will 
Formed in a few years, which, if not pruned i 
closely, will bear very heavy crops. It mi 
not be permitted to grow up too fast, or < 
bottom will become naked, and then the 
tended object will be defeated. Some kinds 
Gooseberries are erect in their habit of grov 
and others have a drooping tendency, and tb 
peculiarities must be noted and corrected eHi 
by pruning, or, in the case of the drooping kin 
such as the Red Warrington, giving tim 
assistance when young. 

Planting and Manuring. 

After the cuttings are well rooted the you 
trees should be planted in nursery rows IS id 
apart and a foot from each other in the rot 
This will give space to get them into shapt 
fit them for removal to the quarter where tt 
are to fruit. Sometimes Gooseberries are plnd 
round the margins of the vegetable quarters, i 
in such a position they should not be least! 
8 feet apart, in order to give room to move f» 
among them. A good plan is to gather 1 
Gooseberries and other bush fruits into bedi 
quarters by themselves ; but the exigencies of I 
cultivator’s situation will guide him as to fj 
to do in this respect. In whatever situation 
Gooseberry is placed the results will be in J 
portion to the treatment given, and miffl 
both solid and liquid, will be well besfcp 
Mulching, too, is a beneficial process is j 
seasons. Heavy crops must be well nonrisi 
or the fruit will be inferior. 

Time to Prune. 

Some people leave the pruning till spring 
places where the birds, such as bullfinches! 
sparrows, are numerous ; but if the a 
cannot be kept down they can easily 
circumvented. Black cotton, passed 
passed over the surface of the bushes, gen® 
scares them, and if this fails, or in assort 
with it to make sure, syringe the bushes i 
thin mixture of soot and lime, in which l 
soft soap has been added. This will si 
the bushes a long time, and when th* 
find anything distasteful, the same birds j 
go near them again. Therefore, havil 
means of keeping off the birds, I always 
in autumn, and this gives an opportunity^ 
the borders and quarters manured and d 
by forking over early in the winter, 
grown side by side in rows, in beds or qul 
plant 6 feet apart each way— less spa* 
not permit of justice being done them. 

Summer Pruning. 

This is not much attended to as a rul 
if time permits its tendency ia beul 
Simply thinning out the young wood, wbf 
thick, is all that is needed in a general I 
average culture. Where a few large benl 
required for exhibition, more should be dm 

Gooseberries on Walls. J 

Walls or fences which are too low or w 
quired for other kinds of fruit may be pi 
ably used for bush fruit, Gooselwrrii 
Currants. The Palmetto is the best vrt 
train them. When the young bushu* 
planted they should be headed back w 
breaks from the bottom, which should B 
out at right angles one on each side. I 
these horizontal branches others sh^'M 
taken vertically, training them about 0 J! 

If planted about 4 or 5 feet apn 


apart. 

_ _, _ v wall will soon be covered. The Loo 

The bushes may not look so re-1 succeeds well as an espalier trained 4# 
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which they have been reared. And this is a good 
time to attack them. Sometimes a removal of 
the top soil 3 inches deep to another place, 
bringing back fresh, will get rid of a 
good number. Another remedy which I have 
seen recommended, but have not tried, as 
I have had no caterpillars of late years, 
is to sprinkle gas tar beneath the bushes 
in the winter and stir the soil afterwards with 
hoe or rake. A brush made of a handful of 
straw drawn out straight will do for its distri¬ 
bution—though I have not tried this plan myself, 
I have great faith in its efficacy—and at the 
same time it will be harmless to vegetation. 
The aphides may often be cleared off by cutting 
away the infested shoots, if taken in time. If 
the ripe fruits are required to hang any time 
they should be protected with nets, especially 
such kinds as the Warrington. E. Hobday. 


wire fence 4 or 5 feet high ; it makes a 
I aice verge or margin to the vegetable quarters. 
By planting the Red Warrington against a 
aortn wall, or the north side of a fence, Goose¬ 
berries may be had late in the season. 

Varieties for Exhibition. 

[ The following list of kinds have obtained 
|tizes for the heaviest berries at the northern 
l^hows, and are reckoned as being the best of 
leir class 

Jied.— Lord Derby, Bobby, Blucher, London, 
ha s Mistake, Maccaroni, Beauty, and Plough- 
oy. 

Yittov.—. Ringer, Leveller, Mount Pleasant, 
»dy Hanghton, Thdtcher, High Sheriff, Hit or 
Gss, and Pretender. 

^//.—Surprise, Stockwell, Diadem, Plun- 
r, British Tar, Shiner, Telegraph, and Green 
Dodon. 

'White.— Transparent, Antagonist, Fascina- 
wi, Careless, Marchioness, Hero of the Nile, 
ostman, and Princess Royal. 

To produce the heaviest weights superior 
nltivation must be given. The wood must be 
ft thin, all weak sprays being cut out in 
miner, leaving only the strong young shoots 
ich will be required to bear the crop next 
ar, and ample space must be given to let in 
t air and the sunshine. The bushes should 
mulched beneath the branches, and in dry 
ither the mulch should be kept moist, as this 
tt off a constant vapour, which increases the 
I of the berries, and those who strive for the 
itery in Gooseberry culture cajinot afford to 
»w a chance away, for the competition is 
d. If the bush carries more than a very 
bed number of berries in proportion to its 
some must be taken off, as, to the Goose¬ 
ys fancier, winning a prize is of far greater 
wtance than having a heavy crop of Goose- 


MUSHROOMS. 

The true Mushroom (Agaricus campestris) is 
invariably found amongst Grass in rich, open 
pastures, and never on or about stumps, or in 


True Mushroom (Agaricus campestris). 


I any distance, and keep any reasonable 
n of time. And when the bushes are 
r «d of their load early they have plenty of 


6 to rest, and fill up the buds for the next 

urn. 

Diseases and Insects. 

Gooseberry is a native fruit, improved 
brought by cultivation to its present con- 
®,and will grow anywhere in these islands, 
wl cared for, though often oppressed by in- 
•> such as the aphide, which curl up the 
and the caterpillar, which consume in 
mparatively short time every particle of 
the Gooseberry has no special disease 
® the cultivator need fear. The worst 
5 s are the caterpillars, for, if neglected, 
become a real trouble. In their worst 
1 they are the larva? of a saw fly, which lays 
Sgs on the under side of the leaf about the 
of May. There is a Gooseberry moth, but 
rogeny are not so destructive as that of the 
■7- Perhaps the best way of getting rid of 
1 is to look for the eggs and pick off the 
» on which they are laid and destroy them, 
y will I* found, about the end of May, packed 
oes on each side of the mid rib of the leaf on 
“ader side. Another and a very old plan is 
fctter quicklime under the bushes, and shake 
caterpillars into it, by giving the stem 
bush a sudden tap with the handle 
l , 8 P*de. They are easily dislodged, 
aken unawares, but they cling tightly 
e disturbance, and there is no chance 
popping them unless it be done suddenly. 
llB ?octin the chrysalis state remains buried all 
winter in the ground beneath the bushes on 


Section of true Mushroom. 


woods. Many cases of poisoning have occurred 
owing to the supposed Mushrooms being 
gathered from stumps or in woods ; it is true 
there is a certain variety found in woods and 
woody places (A. silvicola), but, asfaras amateurs 
are concerned, it is best left alone. A second 
very good point is the peculiar, intense purple- 
brown colour of the spores (which are analogous 
to seeds) ; the ripe and fully mature Mushroom 
derives the intense purple-brown colour (almost 
black) of its gills from the presence of these 
innumerable coloured spores. To see these 
spores, and so become acquainted with the 
peculiar colour, remove the stem from a Mush¬ 
room, and lay the upper portion, with the gills 
lowermost, on a sheet of writing paper ; in a 
few hours the spores will be deposited in a 
thick, dark, impalpable powder. Several dan¬ 
gerous species, at times mistaken for this Mush- 
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room, have these spores umber-brown or pal^ 
umber-brown in colour, and belong to Pholiota 
or Hebeloma. In the accompanying figure is 
shown a vertical section of the true Mushroom, 
which differs (when the colour of the spores is 
taken into consideration) from almost all other 
Agarics, and certainly from all poisonous ones. 
One of the principal points to be observed is 
the distinct and perfect collar at c, quite en¬ 
circling the stem, and the edge of cap at B, 
overlapping the gills ; in some poisonous 
allies, as A. oeruginosus (generally found on 
and about stumps), this ring is reduced to 
a mere fringe, and the overlapping margin 
is absent, or reduced to a few' mere white 
flecks or scales. Lastly, the gills never reach 
or touch the stem a, for, on inverting a Mush¬ 
room, a blank space will be seen all round the 
top of the stem where the gills are free from the 
stalk. There are innumerable varieties of the 
true Mushroom and of the horse Mushroom, but 
all are equally good for the table; sometimes 
the top is white and soft, like kid leather; at other 
times it is dark brown and scaly. Sometimes, on 
being cut or broken, the Mushroom changes 
colour to yellow, or even blood-red ; at other 
times no change whatever takes place. But, 
observe, the Mushroom always grows in pastures, 
always has dark purple-brown spores, always 
has a perfect encircling clothy collar, and always 
has gills which do not touch the stem, and a top 
with an overlapping edge. G. S. 

SUMMER TREATMENT OF TOMATOES. 
Not a great many years ago, “ Love Apples,” 
as Tomatoes were then called, were oftener 
looked upon as ornaments than as valuable 
food, but now the love for Tomatoes is universal. 
This is as it should be. No better esculents 
can be grown than Tomatoes ; and, although in 
instances here and there they can be grown and 
gathered all the year round, it is only in the 
summer time when the great majority of small 
garden owners can have them. Special atten¬ 
tion should therefore be devoted to them now 
if an abundance of fine fruit is to be obtained 
before the end of September. In favourable 
localities large quantities of Tomatoes may be 
grown out-of-ddors in summer. In exception¬ 
ally favourable seasons we have had them in 
open quarters tied to stakes, but, as a rule, this 
plan cannot be generally depended on; growing 
and training them against a wall with a south 
aspect is the surest of all modes of making 
them succeed. A special or whole wall should 
never be given up to them, but every bare spot 
between trees should be covered with them. 

Planting. —It is not yet too late to plant, 
but in many cases the plants will have been out 
for some time, and it is these which will now re¬ 
quire attention. As a rule growers are inclined 
to put a great deal of manure on their Tomato 
ground, and this, especially at first, causes the 
plants to make a large quantity of superfluous 
growth, which is unfavourable to fertility. It is 
also a mistake to allow young plants to grow 
out of all shape and bounds before restricting 
them ; careful stopping and training from the 
first* is best. In some instances one main stem 
will be sufficient to fill up the vacancy, and in 
others there may be room for two or three ; but 
the stems should never be closer than 12 inches, 
and side growths, which are always ready to 
push out, should be rubbed away when quite 
small. This will admit plenty of light and air 
to the main stems, and clusters of flowers and 
fruits will be formed at every few inches apart 
all along the main branches. When the weather 
is too wet or too cold for the fruit to swell freely 
or ripen off, a frame-light should be set on end 
over each plant, which from this will be fouud 
to receive great assistance. If too tall for the 
lights to cover, the latter should be raised upon 
bricks. 

Old plants grown in pots or boxes, in houses 
or pits, to produce fruit throughout the spring, 
frequently become straggly and bare at the 
bottom at this time, but sill such may be turned 
to a profitable account if taken out and nailed to 
a south wall, where they will have shelter and 
sunshine. After being there for a short time 
the growth will not look so well as when newly 
brought out, but they will soon recover and be 
even more fruitful than before. At present we 
have some fine fruitful plants treated in this 
way and doing well. These plants, it may be 
stated, were not turned out of their pots -when 
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tRcen to the walls; being pot-bound, they are 
more fruitful than if they had been, and they 
can be well fed when it is desirable to do so. 
Where no other place is available for their growth, 
a fine lot of summer Tomatoes may be grown in 
Frames. —These may be planted out like 
Cucumbers, or they may be grown in pots, 
which should be placed at one end of the frame 
and their growths trained near the glass. This 
is done by suspending a small trellis, made of 
wood or wire, just inside the frame. From 
4 inches to 6 inches is about the right distance 
to have it from the glass, and the Bhoots should 
be trained thinly over it. As there are many 
empty frames now, they might be profitably 
employed in this way, especially in northern 
and cold localities. Manure water is most 
beneficial to all Tomatoes during the summer 
time, but it should only be given to plants which 
have their rooting space well filled with active 
feeders and their branches bearing heavy crops. 
To give manure water to plants with hardly any 
fruit on them only encourages the production of 
superfluous growth, which is useless. C. 


Globe Artichokes. —Plants having such 
large leaves as Globe Artichokes require a good 
deal of support in summer if the flower-heads 
are to be large and succulent. Rich mulchings 
and frequent supplies of liquid manure will be 
of great benefit now. To give a successional 
character to the crop the flower-stems should be 
removed now from a part of the plants. This 
will cause a new crop to spring up later on, 
when they will probably be more valuable than 
now.—E. 

Cutting Cabbages. —In garden culture 
Cabbage stems are commonly left for the sake 
of the successional crop produced by them later 
in the season. As in large establishments, 
young, tender Cabbages are always in demand, 
and the second crop equal to a threefold one, 
often more, the leaves should be left on the 
Btems for a week or ten days after the Cabbage 
has been cut, as in that time the young sprouts 
will be pushing out to supersede them. No 
plant, not even a Cabbage, should be denuded 
of all its leaves at one time if we wish to gather 
another crop from it.—E. 

Thrips on Cucumbers.— No pest that 
infests the Cucumber is so easy of destruction 
as this, and that by fumigating with Tobacco 
paper, the conditions of application being that 
the atmosphere of the house and foliage be dry, 
which can only be effected by leaving the venti¬ 
lators of the house open till the last moment, 
and using plenty of Moss with the Tobacco 
paper, which, whilst it adds to the density of 
the smoke, prevents, as a rule, injury being 
done to the foliage, by reducing the strength of 
the Tobacco vapour.—W. W. 

Sutton’s first crop Cauliflower is fit to 
cut in fourteen weeks from the time of sowing. 
I sowed it on the 22nd of February and placed 
it in a cool greenhouse near the glass, and as 
soon as the first rough leaves were formed I 
pricked the young plants off into 3-inch pots 
(Long Toms). They were then kept growing 
steadily in the same house until the 29th of 
March, when they were removed to a cold frame 
and gradually exposed to the air. They were 
planted out in trenches on the 11th of April, 
protected at night for a short time, and were 
given good waterings in the morning, and thus 
treated were fit to cut by the 30th of May. The 
soil in the pots was good loam and sand.—E. J. 
Day, lianwcll Castle , Somerset. 

Early Peas. —The dates of sowing and 
other particulars respecting the following sorts 
of Peas may possibly prove useful. In the first 
place I sowed four varieties—viz., five rows of 
Day’s Early Sunrise, fourteen rows of William I., 
sown on the 8th of January, and I gathered 
on June 11 our first dish from William I. Day’s 
Early Sunrise is a disappointing Pea with me. 
From that variety I did not commence to gather 
until the 23rd June, although both were exactly 
under the same conditions. These two kinds 
comprised my first sowing. From Emerald 
Gem, sown on the 20th February, I gathered 
my first dish on June 18, and from Laxton’s 
Alpha a few days afterwards. From the! 
.Emerald Gem I have gathered a grand lot, and ! 
I would advise all who have not grown it to ! 
make their last sowing of it. William I. and j 
Alpha are good all-round Peas, but for a first 
early I like Emerald Gem. The facts just re¬ 


corded speak for themselves as to its earliness 
for North Wales. Altogether I have forty short 
rows of good Peas on a south border, from 
which I can gather daily until those in other 
parts of the garden more exposed come into 
use. While spring-sown Peas can be had so 
early, I hardly see the use of sowing in autumn. 
—J. C., Brynkinalt. 

Picking 1 Peas.—A good many years have 
elapsed since I first began to experiment with 
Peas with the view of testing their powers of 
continuous or successional bearing. I found in 
the majority of cases picking off the seeds 
whilst green, when accompanied by good culture, 
caused new growths to push out, which bore a 
larger number of blossoms than were produced 
at the first, though smaller, and the Peas in the 
pod were fewer ; still the colour and flavour 
were all right, and the second crop was a profit¬ 
able one, or I should not have left it, as it was 
incumbent upon me to make the most of every¬ 
thing. But to make Peas worth keeping for the 
second crop they must be planted thinly in the 
rows, and the rows must be isolated in order 
that the sun may shine all around them. In 
addition they must be mulched and the pods 
picked green— i.e., in the condition in which 
they are generally gathered for table. The 
question, of course, arises, Is it worth while to 
leave Peas for a second crop? Well, I can only 
say I expect to gather green Peas daily, Sundays 
excepted, from this crop till the end of Sep¬ 
tember, or longer if required ; and the second 
crop from such kinds as Huntingdonian will, I 
know, prove useful, generally beating the late 
sown round Peas; in fact, I have left off sowing 
the earlies for a late crop.—H. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

Permanent creepers must have heavy water¬ 
ings at the roots and a good cleansing with the 
syringe occasionally. Admit as much sunlight 
as possible to keep the plants short-jointed and 
well ripened, as on this more than anything else 
will their free flowering depend. The latest 
plants of Azalea indica will now have made good 
growth, and should be gradually removed to a 
lower temperature preparatory to being turned 
outside. Where there is a good stock of 
Lachenalias, an early batch should now be 
potted up. Pot them in a rich, loamy compost, 
in 6-inch pots, and place them under cover in a 
cold frame, giving an abundance of air as soon 
as the plants commence growth. These are 
very suitable plants for basket work, and will 

f ive much satisfaction when grown in that way. 

'he principal thing is to get a good develop¬ 
ment of foliage on them early in the autumn, as 
it comes much brighter and of better substance 
than later on in the season, and the plants can be 
forced with a certainty of every bulb throwing 
up blossom-spikes. 

Plants of Clerodendron Balfouri should now 
be pruned and put under growing conditions at 
once, in order to get a strong growth on them 
as early in the autumn as possible. Cut them 
down to a few eyes, and select a few of the 
strongest breaks and allow them to grow without 
any check till the end of the season. Train them 
close to the glass, and feed the plants liberally 
at the roots with manure water. The different 
species of Hoya will now be getting past their 
best, and will require to be repotted and to 
have their growths regulated. The smaller 
kinds are admirable subjects for growing in 
baskets, but in whatever way they are used a 
light rich compost and very free drainage must 
be afforded them. Some cuttings should now 
be put in to keep on growing slowly through the 
winter ; these will give much more satisfaction 
than old plants, which, as generally managed, 
are thin and scraggy, showing too much of the 
old wood, whereas a well-grown Fuchsia should 
be profusely furnished with young shoots, 
covered with flowers and healthy foliage. 
Fuchsias, Petunias, and zonal Pelargoniums 
that are intended to flower through the autumn 
should receive all requisite attention, and be 
kept in a blooming condition so long as there 
is sufficient atmospheric heat and light, as 
from this time forward there are compara¬ 
tively few greenhouse plants to maintain a 
display. 

Some Auricula growers repot their old plants 


at this season; therefore it may not be amiss 
to state how it ought to be done. In most 
cases all the old potting material should be re 
moved from the roots, and the lone taprool 
should be shortened considerably. The plant! 
should then be repotted at once in pots no! 
larger than 4 inches or 5 inches in diameter; sei 
that they are well drained with broken pot 
sherds, and over the draining place some fibres! 
turf to prevent any of the potting material mix 
ing with the drainage. This is an imports 
point as regards successful culture. It ah 
sometimes happens that the plants receive 
check either during or after the operation of n 
potting ; this should, likewise, be avoided. D 
not have a number of plants out of their pots a 
one time, but as one is made ready for pottin 
see that it is potted at once. Afterwards plao 
the plants in a frame, where they can be kef 
somewhat close, until roots have been formei 
The compost should be mainly rotten turf 
loam, consisting of about four parts loam to on 
of leaf-mould, and rotten manure, with son 
sand and powdered charcoal added to it. Tt 
plants should be pressed into the pots rath 
firmly with the fingers. 


Flower Garden. 

Climbers. —Regulate the growths of climbii 
plants, and support them as required. Clem&t 
Jackmani is, as usual, producing a cloud < 
blossom ; it is still one of the best. Among tl 
largest flowered section C. languinosa is all 
excellent; it looks well trained thinly among 
other climbers. We have masses of its laq 
mauve blossoms peeping out amongst the folia| 
of Wistarias, the two associating extremely it 
together. The tallest varieties of Tropasolm 
will now be making a fine display; they i) 
valuable as temporary screens for hiding a 
sightly objects, being of rapid growth ii 
extremely gay when in flower. 

Pansies and Violas. —Continue to propagal 
under hand-glasses or cloches Pansies a 
Violas, for under anything like good treating 
they arc all-the-year-round flowers, as they m 
cease blooming when exhausted. The earlal 
struck cuttings of such kinds as the Clivedj 
Blue, yellow, and purple will now be rooa 
sufficiently to be transplanted on to a good rij 
open piece of ground, when, if kept moist st a 
root, they will become good plants, full of bloa 
buds in the autumn, and in mild winters tl 
will continue to open a few blossoms and 1 
quite full of bloom with the earliest Snowdflj 
and other hardy bulbs. j 

Sub-tropical plants. —Fine-foliaged, or wtt 
are known as sub-tropical, plants should, vi 
necessary, be supplied with abundance of wale 
and the surface of the beds should be ** 
mulched with good rich manure, to eW 
evaporation and assist in the production ofj 
fine, healthy, luxuriant leafage, which cowl 
tutes the principal beauty and attraction of® 
plants. The unsightliness of the manure nu 
be easily concealed by the mowings of 
and the margins of the beds should be neat 
covered with green Moss, which the occastoj 
waterings will keep in good condition. 

Marigolds. —There are few more hands# 
and continuous border flowers than the I ren 
Marigold, blooming, as it does, from the prej 
time until it is cut down by frost. Those » 
happen to have a good strain of striped 
edged kinds should now, as the plants oomeE 
flower, remove all that are single or semi doub 
This not only greatly improves the appeartfl 
of what are left, but it is also necessary! 
saving seed, which is deteriorated by the p 
sence of poor flowers. No seed should be sav 
except from the best double blooms. If 1 
strain is too dark or does not possess a suffix 
number of the rich, yellow-striped forms, ot 
deficient in size, a few plants of the Amc 
Yellow should be grown near or amongstt-ie 
These will cross with and improve the Fren 
varieties, both in colour and size ; but.tnismu 
not be repeated every year, or they will bectf 
too yellow. 

Pentstemons and Delphiniums.— rents 
mons are just coming into bloom, and the pro 
ing shoots must be carefully fastened to shf* 
Pentstemons have a good effect in m:S 
borders aud also in beds. Cuttings of them m 
be put in now if the object be to attain a i m 
stock of plants, but the best time is Septom J 
or early in October. Delphiniums are n< 
full beauty, and well repay the cultivator i 
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uy care which he may have taken with them. 

' fiothing now is required except to see that the 
flowers are not injured by the wind. 

Sfbjmj flowers.—T hose who grow common 
spring flown rs, such as Daisies, Pansies, Arabia, | 
Aubrietias, Forget-me-nots, &c., may now sow 
seeds in cold frames, pricking them out when 
ready; they will thus make good strong plants 
by the time the bedding plants have played 
their part. The above may also be propagated 
by means of cuttings or root division ; indeed, 

: leeds of most perennials may now be sown in 
£ nurserv beds, and a few annuals in borders for 
; late lowering. A mulching of well-rotted 
^manure given to beds of Asters, Stocks, Zinnias, 
IHelichrysums, &c. , will materially assist in 
Uderetoping their flowers and deepening their 
|tolour. 

I Phloxes.— These beautiful summer-flowering 
. plants, if grown in a situation where the roots 
?of deciduous trees or evergreens can interfere 
with them, require plenty of water at and 
. about the time of -their opening their flowers. 
^Ibcy are strong-rooted plants, and need a 
flood deal of sustenance. If allowed to become 
;'«v they are sure to suffer from the attacks of 
black thrips, which get into and spoil the flowers 
H loon as they open. Any plant, either flower- 
jg or fruit-bearing, grown in the open air, that 
i attacked with thrips, black or yellow, can 
My be relieved from them by continuous use 
fthe syringe or garden engine, for they will 
Dt remain where there is much moisture, 
huts that are allowed to flag through want of 
Iter at the root appear most liable to their 
tecks. 

Gladioli.— A slight mulching of 1 inch or so 
[n»tten manure over the surface of Gladioli 
ite will benefit them, and will help to keep 
it soil moist and the roots cool, which has a 
tsidrrable influence in preventing the disease, 
lethe plants up before they get so large as to 
I acted upon by the wind, using for this pur* 
lie a neat stick, such as a stout dry Willow or 
Kel the thickness of one’s finger, and be care- 
9 when inserting it not to thrust it down so 
|k the rootB as to injure them. 
jLlrdy Ferns. — These, unless well looked to 
d properly supplied with water, both overhead 
4 at the roots, will soon present a shabby 
learance, as thrips are sure to attack them, 
icre bulbous plants and others of a semi- 
id character are grown in suitable portions of 
e hardy fernery, as they always should be, 

I less interference they receive in the way of 
nu oiug or removal of leaves the greater will 
their strength and capacity for blooming next 
ir. It is a great mistake, for the sake of ap- 
teaace8, to denude such plants of their foliage, 
*frequently the case, long before it has died 
»nd ceased to be useful, the effect being to 
ip the maturation of the bulb or crown of the 
as the case may be, and prevent the forma- 
Mi of flowers, 

r 

I I Shrubbery. 

fThe clipping of all Evergreen hedges should 
completed as soon as possible, for if left till 
file season they do not get well furnished 
ran spray-like growth, and consequently 
shorn look during the rest of the season, 
ids of Evergreen, such as Laurels, that 
trong annual growths, may now be pruned, 
will need weeding and rolling frequently ; 
the ground is very much undulated we 
'ge tanks at all bends of the walks a great 
p by checking and carrying off a large 
i of the surface water. See that the 
of all drains is free from obstruction, 
ean out the sediment that collects in the 
&ud which soon reduces their capacity 
ding water. 

rermg shrubs, as soon as they go out of 
should have dead and decaying flowers 
proved, and when necessary the plants should 
pent back. Box edgings may also now be 
pnmed, and all Sweet Brier and Privet hedges 
cut. The common Yew is an excellent 
plant, but it is of slow growth. There 



i]opsis borealis, <kc., all of which are well 
for ornamental hedges or screens. Where 
■ch already exist the present is the most suit- 
•We time for cutting, or rather clipping them ; 

where such hedges or screens consist of large- 
•ired plants, such as the common or Portugal 
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Laurel, it is then advisable to prune with the 
knife, in order to avoid, as much as possible, the 
mutilation of the leaves. 


Fruit. 

Vines in early and mid-season houses must be 
thoroughly cleansed as they are cleared of fruit, 
as future success depends upon the maintenance 
of clean, healthy foliage until the bunch-produc¬ 
ing buds for another year are perfected. 

Melons. —Where late Melons are in request 
seedB of free-bearing hardy kinds may still be 
sown. Cox’s Golden Gem and Gilbert’s Victory 
of Bath answer well, and produce the best 
flavoured fruit, when grown in pots, plunged in 
a bottom heat which can be maintained at 
90 (legs, through the last stages of swelling and 
ripening. Strong plants for fruiting in Septem¬ 
ber may be planted out in pits or frames where 
they can have the benefit of good linings, or, better 
still, warmth from a hot-water pipe when days 
decrease in length and nights become cold. 
The soil best adapted for late crops is a strong 
loam, to which old lime, rubble, or charcoal may 
be added. Rich manure should be avoided, but 
warm stimulating liquid may be used for water¬ 
ing the roots and damping all available surfaces 
after the fruit is set. 

Hardy fruits. —Trees of all kinds growing 
against walls should not be allowed to carry 
more young wood than is absolutely required 
for the production of nexj; year’s crop; and, after 
properly cleansing from insects, they should be 
neatly tied or nailed in. To keep Peaches and 
Nectarines free from spider and to encourage 
the spread of surface roots, a good mulching of 
stout manure laid on the borders, copious water¬ 
ing, and occasional washing with the hose will 
be necessary, as fine full-flavoured fruit cannot 
be obtained from trees that are infested with 
insects. Trees that were grafted in March will 
now require attention to staking to prevent in¬ 
jury from wind and rain. When this has been 
done the ligature may be cut or untied, and all 
gross shoots which emanate from the stocks 
shortened back. To keep a supply of fine Straw¬ 
berries old beds should be broken up and a cor¬ 
responding breadth of deeply trenched and 
heavily manured ground planted annually with 
rtumers from maiden plants. August is the best 
month for planting. 

Vegetables. 

Cropping vacant ground.— Any ground fall¬ 
ing vacant should at once be re-cropped with 
Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Kales, or Coleworts ; no 
preparation is necessary except clearing it of 
weeds, as, without exception, all the Cabbage 
tribe do best in firm soils. Should there be any 
occasion, through drought, to water these plants, 
it is most effectively done when they are planted 
in drills, and this being our invariable rule 
we are able to recommend the practice, and it 
also renders unnecessary high ridging up. 

Celery. —The last planting of Celery should 
now be got out; ground that has been cleared 
of early Peas, Spinach, &c., is usually in good 
heart for this late planting. Throw out shallow 
trenches—single spit only—2 feet wide and 
3 feet apart, dig in the trench the best manure 
that can be had, and plant out double lines of 
plants at 9 inches from each other ; well water 
and mulch with manure ; they will then require 
no further attention till earthing up is needed. 
This operation will now be necessary in the case 
of the earliest planted, prior to which 
thoroughly soak with manure water, or,-in lieu, 
sprinkle guano between the plants and water it 
in. 

Cabbage. —For several year? our main plot has 
followed Onions. As soon as these are cleared 
off the ground is freed of weeds, drills are drawn 
as mentioned above, and inasmuch as we never 
had a bad plantation it is clear that more 
elaborate culture is unnecessary. Of course the 
ground is always extra well prepared for Onions, 
and in cases where this is not done it would be 
desirable to dig and manure before planting the 
Cabbage—operations for which there is Tittle 
time compared with the winter months, and 
this is another reason for adopting the practice 
of extra culture for Onions, and making it serve 
for Cabbages also. 

Lettuce and Endive. —Make another sowing 
of Lettuces and Endive; thin out those pre¬ 
viously sown, and if necessary transplant, 
though the better plan is always to sow thinly 


where they are to mature, and to thin out to the 
proper distance am soon as large enough to 
handle. 

Ridge Cucumbers, Vegetable Marrows, 
and Tomatoes should be gone over at least once 
each week for the purpose ef regulating, train¬ 
ing, and stopping their growths, and, in the 
case of Marrows and Cucumbers, surface-soiling 
whenever the roots appear on the surface. 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

THE SATIN FLOWER 

(SISYRINCHIUM ORANDIFLORUM). 

Who would imagine that this lovely plant was 
as hardy as a high alpine flower, and strong 
enough to withstand the cold rains of February 
or the winds of March ? The plant is altogether 
more slender and graceful than any other open- 
air plant with which we are acquainted. Its 
Rush-likc foliage, growing erect and tufty, has 
doubtless suggested its popular name of Rush 
Lily, a name which to some is easier remem¬ 
bered and more euphonious than that given it 
by botanists. When well and fully grown it is 
from 1*2 inches to 15 inches high. The flower- 
stems are intermingled with the foliage, and 
are about the same height. The blossoms are 
usually borne in pairs, produced on slender 
stalks drooping out of the membraneous sheath 
called a spathe. One flower usually expands a 
day or so before the other, and if the stem is 
cut just as the first flower begins to open, 
the second one will succeed it as if it were 
still on the plant. Interesting as the plant is 
in tlje open border, it seems aknost a pity to 
leave such delicate beauty to the merey of the 
weather ; and as the flowers last long in perfec¬ 
tion when cut, it is best to have a few in a vase 
indoors, where their beauty can be thoroughly 
enjoyed. We have said it is a hardy plant, but 
the term “hardy” is subject to conditions, for in 
some localities, particularly if the soil is sur¬ 
charged with water in winter, it will succumb 
to hard frosts. 

Hardiness.— In light soils it is perfectly 
hardy, but even under such circumstances the 
plant seems always grateful for a little pro¬ 
tective mulching during winter, such as a snort 
litter or Bracken. Its normal flowering time is 
in April and May, but it blooms in some gardens 
in warm localities as early as the middle of 
March if the weather is sufficiently mild. The 
early bloom is accelerated by a good mulching 
of litter put round the plants in autumn, which, 
moreover, prevents them suffering from violent 
changes in the way of weather. This early 
bloom, however, is never so beautiful as that 
produced in the latter end of April and May, 
when the days are longer and warmer. 

There are two forms of this plant, the one sup¬ 
posed to be typical, distinguished by its very 
fine vinous-purple blossoms, the other called the 
album or white variety, having flowers of spot¬ 
less white, save the gold-tipped tufts of stamens. 
It is a hard matter to say which is the more 
beautiful. Both are charming kinds, and worthy 
of the attention of every flower lover. In both 
the petals exhibit a transparency seen in few 
other flowers, and certainly in no other hardy 
plant. This is not a new plant, having been 
introduced so far back as 1826. It is a native 
of that tract of country in the vicinity of the 
Columbia River which was explored by the 
botanical collector, Douglas, and it was by him 
it was first sent home. It was named S. Douglasi 
by Dietrich, in compliment to its discoverer, but 
the name which Douglas gave the plant is re¬ 
tained on account of priority of date. 

The culture of this plant is simple. It likes 
a good friable soil, such as may do found in 
most kitchen gardens. Some say ft likes a 
shady place, but we have always seen it do best 
in the open in full exposure, but it is best to 
shelter it from strong winds in some way, as 
they tear and knock the plants about so badly. 
To propagate it the plants should be lifted in 
autumn, and the tufts pulled carefully into as 
many pieces as are required, always leaving a 
sufficiency of roots on each piece to start it 
into growth. The pieces should be planted im 
mediately in light soil, placing a little sand 
around the roots, in order to induce the forma¬ 
tion of new rootlets. Fibrous-rooted plants 
such as this is require careful handling when 
propagated, for the roots soon suffer. Some 
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liable to have their young tops cut by cold winds 
in the spring, as they are out of the ground early, 
and rather tender when they first make their 
appearance. The way to prepare for them is to 
trench the ground deeply and add plenty of leaf- 
mould and sand, when the plants should be 
planted, if dormant, 6 inches beneath the surface, 
and if growing, as much below as the tops will 
allow, which enables the tubers to strike down 
and keep out of the grip of hard frost. A good 
plan of starting with Alstrcemerias is to sow 
seed scattered thinly, and covered about an 
inch deep, which should be done where the 
plants are to remain, as they cannot well be 
transplanted. One of the most striking subjects 
in herbaceous borders at this time is 

Anthericum Liliago, which has very strong, 
tall branching spikes of white flowers with dark 
stripes up the petals. Anyone wanting a plant 
for naturalising in the wild garden, or planting 
in the foreground of shrubs, or by the side of 


grow this plant well in pots for greenhouse deco¬ 
ration in spring, and a very pretty plant it is 
for the purpose. There are about ten other 
hardy species of Sisyrinchium in gardens, but 
singularly enough this is the only one really 
worth growing, though S. anceps, striatum, and 
convolutum might perhaps be tolerated in a full 
collection. 


growing in pots. Where these Day Lilies dc 
best is near water or in damp soil, where the) 
soon attain a large size, and have a striking 
appearance. 

Plantain Lilies (Funkias) are also plants a 
noble aspect, the most remarkable among then 
being F. Sieboldi, a kind that has magnilicem 
foliage, as not only is it large and Palm-like 
but the colour is quite unique, being of a bluisi 
tint of green and the surface glaucous. Thi 
beauty of this Funki'a does not end here, as t 
sends up stout flower-stems, which bear bloom 
in shape like those of Lilies, and the smalle; 
sorts, like those of F. ovata, are very useful fa 
cutting. To see F. Sieboldi at its best it mus 
be planted in deep rich soil, where it can han 
partial shade and plenty of moisture, whid 
bring out the peculiarities of its fine leaves, am 
enable them to attain their fullest development 
F. ovata is best for borders, where, in earl 
summer, the variegated section, of which ther 
are many, have a choice and distinc 
appearance. 

Peonies, both tree and herbaceos 
kinds, are simply grand, their large, fn! 
flowers, so richly coloured, being goigt 
ously beautiful, and producing a strikin 
effect when seen in borders backed up fa 
low-growing shrubs, a position forvhk 
they are specially adapted, and the t n 
varieties also look well standing as sing) 
specimens on lawns. The way to pn 
pagate these latter is to graft them o 
y\ pieces of roots of the herbaceous sort 
which should be done in the sprinj 
when, if the grafted plants are plac* 
to* in close, gentle heat, they soon start an 

1 unite, and may then be planted out inti 

open. All the herbaceous varieties adm 
of ready increase by division, the tin 
for effecting which is just as they a 
beginning to grow, as then any worn* 
made by severing the parts quickly ha 
over instead of rotting, as they are i| 
to do if the plants are interfered wit 
when they are dormant. 

Columbines are quite a host in then 
selves, there being now so many kind 
and most lovely some of them are, ir 
favourites being the soft canary-coloun 
A. chrysantha and the larg$ and distai 
A. ccerulea, which, being of a leautif 
shade of blue, contrasts well with t| 
other. Unfortunately, the last-named 
not a very good grower, and many lo 
it through the soil not being light ti 
suitable, and not sowing sulbcienti 
often ; to make sure of good flowerii 
plants, it is necessary to treat it *s 
biennial, but A. chrysantha will stai 
for years and get strong. What affec 
this variety injuriously is the cold winj 
in spring and late frosts, to avoid wW 
it should be planted in sheltered spots ai 
somewhat ary, elevated positions. ■ 
glandulosa is a fine, robust aof 
as are likewise most of the hybrids, 
many of these and the original vulga 
may be easily natural ised by the sides 
woodland walks or othersemi-wild pUa 


THE GREAT ST. BRUNO’S LILY. 
(antiiericum liliastrum.) 

This is one of the finest of hardy plants, and 
one of the easiest to grow. It only requires to 
be planted in deep free sandy soil, when it will 
grow vigorously, and in early summer throw up 
spikes of snowy white Lily-like blossoms 3 feet 
in height. In dry soils a good mulching with 
rotten manure would be a great help to it, 
and in early spring the plants must be ex¬ 
amined for slugs and caterpillars, to attacks of 
which they are rather liable. Propaga¬ 
tion of this Lily is effected by division 
of the roots in autumn, which is the 
best time to plant, or it may be raised 
from seed when it can be obtained. 


HARDY BORDER PLANTS. 

One has only to take a walk in the 
garden in May to see of what use hardy 
plants arc and what a wealth of floral 
beauty they afford at that early period, 
but many as there were in bloom then, 
their numbers are probably more than 
double now, a fact which show's of what 
great value they are, either for making 
borders gay or for cutting. Among the 
more noteworthy the following deserve 
special mention:— 

Dapiink Cneorum, although old, is 
still unrivalled among prostrate growing 
shrubs, forming dense masses of colour, 
as every shoot is terminated with clusters 
of rosy pink blossoms, exhaling a most 
delicious perfume. Where this Daphne 
seems most at home is trailing over 
rockwork, or depending from banks or 
other elevated positions, where, if the 
soil is suitable, it is sure to succeed re¬ 
markably well. Some have much difficulty 
in getting it to grow and in effecting an 
increase, but in most parts it spreads and 
roots readily from layers. All we do when 
we w ish to augment the stock is to partly 
bury a plant by covering the branches 
with sharp, sandy earth ; they then root 
in about a year, and in spring may be 
severed, lifted with good balls, and trans¬ 
planted. Plants may also be obtained 
from cuttings, but that is a much slower 
process, as the pieces taken off must 
necessarily be small, and it is some time 
before they get to any great size. 

PnLox Nelsoni forms a capital com¬ 
panion plant, and being of a trailing 
nature is well adapted for the same kinds 
of situation, w'here its profusion of starry 
flowers are shown off to the greatest 
advantage. To plant near the Phlox, 


Litiiospermum prostratum should not 
be forgotten, as, blooming at the same 
time, which it does, and having flowers of 
as rich and deep a blue as a Gentian, the effect is 
most charming. As its specific name implies, it is 
of prostrate or procumbent habit, and only lifts its 
slender brauches a few inches from the ground, 
which, where the soil suits it, it covers with a thick 
carpet, and blooms profusely from all the young 
growths. The way to propagate it is to take 
cuttings from the half mature shoots, and insert 
them in sharp sandy peat pressed firm, when 
they should be covered with a bell-glass or 
handlight, and kept shaded in a cold frame or 
north border till rooted. 

Alstrcemerias are now opening and will soon 
be at their best, and, taking into consideration 
how exceedingly showy and lasting they are, 
the wonder is that they are not more cultivated, 
but this may lx> through people having failed 
with them, owing to planting them where the 
position was not w r arm enough, or the soil suffi¬ 
ciently light and well drained. To be success¬ 
ful with them and grow them well they must 
have a sunny border sloping to the south, and 
if close under a high wall or a fence so much the 
better, as not only are Alstrcemerias apt to be 
injured by frosts in winter, but they are very 
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The Great St. Bruno’s Lily (Anthericum Liliastrum majus), 
showing habit of growth. 

! water in conspicuous places, will find this just 
the thing, and, being a strong grower, it is 
quite able there to take care of itself. The 
mode of increase is by division, which may be 
effected any time during the winter or spring, 
when it may be cut through, and pieces removed 
by the aid of a spade. Another plant that lends 
itself to be treated in the same way, and suitable 
for similar positions is Solomon’s Seal, which, 
from its gracefully arching stems, laden with 
silver-coloured bell-shaped blooms, and covered 
with delicately-tinted pea-green foliage, is 
always a striking and pleasing object, wherever 
placed. 

The Day Lilies, too, especially Hemerocallis 
flava, which has heads of showy yellow flowers 
almost as large as Amaryllises, are remarkably 
fine, and should be in every garden of any size 
and pretension, as they make a grand show. 
H. Kwanso is a very strong growing variety, 
having rich brownish-coloured blooms, and 
there is also a beautifully variegated form of 
the same kind, that has much white in the long 
broad leaves, which in a young state are very 
nice looking, and plants of it are quite worth 


which they help much to enliven, n 
where they look quite at home. I 
way to start with them is to clear pate! 
of ground here and there and plant stro 
plants, which will then seed about and contin 
to spread, as they are well able to hold tin 
own with the weeds and Grasses around. 

Gentian a acaulis is, and has been, 
charming, lines of it being thickly studded wi 
its upturned blossoms of blue, which open s 
close as the sun shines and sets. Patches 


this Gentian are all very well, but to see it in 
glory a long row of it is wanted, and the ph 
for that is along the side of a walk as an eagi 
or a margin to a border, where, if the soil 
tolerably deep and cool, it grows well, espec 
if planted between partly buried, large flii 
other stones, w’hich hold the moisture and »a 
the roots round them. With care in wata 
and by shading a little after their renx 
Gentians may De divided and planted noi 
under such favourable conditions they sool 
fresh hold and start off again. 

Pyrethrums are at present the gayest of 
gay, the colours being rich and varied, and 
flowers of the double sorts as large and full 
well formed as those of French Asters, 
single kinds are also likely to come into g 
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favour, as they are light anil elegant in outline, 
ftikl the ray florets exceedingly bright and effec¬ 
tive. To grow l'yrethmms well they must have 
good soil where they can send their roots down, 
«o<l find plenty to feed on. 

Anemone fuloens and corodaria have been 
#up*rb, Ms of coronaria being a mass of blooms, 
which have gone to seed, and this, if not picked 
when ripe, is soon scattered broadcast by the 
Wind ami distributed all over the gardeu. Those 
who have not these Anemones should sow at once 


first to show being the good old D. formosum, 
which will l)e quickly followed by the 
charming D. Belladonna, one of the best of 
the family. 

Iberis gibraltarica iiybrtda is a mass of 
pure white, and the Irises, both bulbous rooted 
and common, are all aglow with their multi¬ 
tudinous spikes of grey blossoms, so curiously 
formed and marked, and so rich and lovely in 
colour, as almost to rival some of the choicest 
of Orchids, which they greatly resemble. It is 


THE VERBENA AND ITS CULTURE. 

Few plants are more effective when well grown 
and flowered than the Verbena; but from some 
cause or other, although once extremely popular, 
Verbenas are nowadays comparatively but 
little grown. It is said that the bedding kinds 
have degenerated to the extent of being no 
longer reliable, but my opinion is that over- 
propagation has had much to do with the 
failures so often experienced in the outdoor 


THE GREAT ST. BRPMO f S LILY (ANTHERICUM LILIASTRUM MAJUS). DRAWN LITE SIZE. 


1% light, sonny liorder ; for though this would 
Ve l*ren better done sooner, the plants raised 
bloom in the spring aud afford plenty of 
era for cutting. 

Campanulas of various kinds are just open- 
the most showy being the biennial species 
medium calycanthema, plants of which make a 
iendid display, as they are full of big l>ell- 
kped, variously coloured blossoms from base 
0 summit. To have them strong and good 
**t season seed should be sown now, aud wheu 
the plants pricked or planted out in rows to 
co for removal early in autumn. 
^Diiphinu'MS are fast sending up their 
aud one or two are already open, the 
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only in light warm soils that the bulbous species 
do well, but the English Irises will flourish any¬ 
where if they can find plenty of moisture. 

S. D. 


Double white Lychnis (L. veaper- 
tina). —This beautiful variety appears to flower 
as freely as the old double Pink kind, and when 
the tw o are grown together in large mixed beds 
or borders, they haveu pretty effect. The latter 
has increased so fast that I have dotted hun¬ 
dreds of it about in semi-wild places, and very 
pretty it looks. Its bright pink flow'ers, too, 
when cut, might easily be mistaken by gaslight 
for Carnations.—S. 


culture of this plant. Very often only a few 
potfuls are struck in autumn where thousands 
are wanted by bedding-out time; therefore high 
pressure must of necessity be resorted to during 
the early spring months in order to secure the 
desired quantity. These spring-struck plants 
are, however, never equal to those propagated 
late in the summer, and which have never 
experienced undue excitement. Then, too, 
more pains should be taken to secure good cut¬ 
tings. An experienced propagator once said to 
me, “It is all very well to say that Verbenas 
Btrike like weeds, but you must have the 
right kind of wood, and you cannot always get 
it.” The first part of this sentence is, I know 
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by experience, correct; the latter I do not 
endorse, as good cuttings can be had by taking 
proper measures. It is scarcely reasonable to 
expect that plants which have profusely bloomed 
under more or less trying circumstances should 
furnish good cuttings ; and although in some 
seasons, marked, perhaps, by unusual geniality 
and under very excellent culture, the plants 
may continue to produce succulent wood, 
disappointment and failure are at times sure 
to result from relying on flowering plants for 
purposes of propagation. A safe and easy plan 
is to set out a few plants by themselves, which, 
being well attended to, and not being allowed 
to flower, will be in good condition when the 
time comes to take the cuttings. These need 
not be the best plants, but such as are left over 
at bedding-out time, as not flowering they will 
naturally grow rapidly. 

Propagation.— The last fortnight in August 
I consider to be the best time for propagating 
Verbenas, as there is then time to harden off 
the young plants by full exposure to sun and 
air before housing them. The points of the 
shoots naturally make the best cuttings, but 
any portion of the stem, if succulent, will do. 
As the Verbena roots all down the stem, it is 
not necessary to cut the cuttings to a joint. 
Some make a practice of filling the pots nearly 
to the rim with light, sandy soil, merely surfac¬ 
ing with sand, but I prefer to use enough pure 
sand to allow of the complete reception of the 
cuttings, for, although it is absolutely necessary 
that they never flag from the time they are put 
in until they make roots, it is just as indispen¬ 
sable that they are perfectly guaranteed against 
stagnant moisture. A surfacing of some 2 inches 
of silver sand will allow of the comparatively 
free use of the water ; the sand will not, unless 
drainage be defective, become sour or water¬ 
logged. A handlight or frame in a north aspect 
is the best place one can have, and I need 
scarcely say that the cuttings should be pre¬ 
served against draughts or hot air during the day, 
keeping them in a general way quite close, but 
giving a little air on very damp days, and re¬ 
moving the covering for an hour or so in the 
morning, allowing it to remain off all night 
when the weather is very still and warm. 
Nothing invigorates them more than such a 
dewy bath as they then get, and if they are 
covered before the night’s dew dries off, they will 
be sure to remain fresh all through the day 
without watering, no matter how hot or dry the 
weather may be. When they have made roots, 
as will be shown by young shoots pushing from 
the eyes, remove the covering except in very 
wet weather, and eventually place them in a 
sunny place until housing time. This treat¬ 
ment will give strong, bushy, well-hardened 
plants, very different indeed from those put in, 
as is often the case, so late that they are barely 
rooted by October. I should, however, mention 
that when the pots can be plunged in gentle 
bottom heat, the cuttings will root more surely 
and readily. Where large quantities of Ver¬ 
benas are required it is often found necessary to 
resort to spring propagation, in which case 
there is even greater need to secure a good and 
early strike the previous summer. With a 
good command of heat from February till May 
one may work up a stock of many thousands 
from a few potfuls of cuttings. By continually 
taking off the tops, which will under favourable 
conditions be young plants in less than a fort¬ 
night, it will soon give a crop, also increase will 
go on at a very rapid rate indeed. The stock 
plants should, however, be kept quite cool until 
the beginning of January, and 50 (legs, to 55 decs, 
will do for the first month. If the most is to be 
made of the plants, do not pot off until the latter 
end of April, as the check occasioned by so 
doing will cause loss of time. What is sometimes 
called the sand and water method is a good one 
for Verbenas, saving trouble and giving good 
results quickly. Ordinary pots are filled nearly 
to the rim with sand, the cuttings are dibbled 
in and the pans kept filled with water. In this 
way they never flag, not even in the full sun, 
and the pans may even be stood on a warm pipe, 
roots being quickly made if the pans are kept 
full of water. This plan involves less labour 
than any other, and greatly facilitates potting 
off, as the cuttings may be simply drawn out of 
their semi-liquid rooting medium and potted 
without check. Now that it has been found 
possible to fix the various decided colours of 
Verbenas, the substitution of seedling plants for 
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those obtained in the ordinary way will, in all 
probability, be extensively practised. Seedlings 
always possess greater vigour than cuttings, and 
this extra store of vitality and strength enables 
them better to resist the disease and partial 
paralysis which often seizes on the Verbena in 
the open. Seed sown in warmth early in 
February will, if the young plants are pushed 
along for a time, give nice little specimens for 
planting out in the latter end of May. 

Outdoor culture. —It may appear super¬ 
fluous to warn Verbena growers against any 
thing approaching stimulative treatment in 
winter, but the necessity of keeping the plants 
cool and almost in complete rest from November 
until March is so great, and the neglect of it 
so fraught -with danger, that I venture to call 
particular attention to this part of the subject. 
Not that I approve of the extreme cool treat¬ 
ment oftentimes practised, and which consists 
in simply keeping out frost. The very low tem¬ 
perature, accompanied by the great amount of 
humidity, which so oftens prevails for some days 
together, is not good for Verbenas; they like 
a dry atmosphere, and consequently a little fire 
heat in periods of cold damp weather. The 
foliage then remains green and healthy, and 
the roots continue in their, normal state of 
activity. They are full of restrained vigour, 
and go ahead finely when set out in the open 
ground later on. Although the above remarks 
may not appear to harmonise with the accom¬ 
panying heading, thev do so really, as on the 
winter management depends to a great extent 
the progress in summer, and the difference 
between plants which have been wisely managed 
and those which have been allowed to struggle 
through as they may is really marvellous. A 
mistake often made is that of keeping the plants 
too long under glass. After the mid die or indeed 
the beginning of March the proper place for 
Verbenas, intended for bedding out, is a cold 
frame, as whatever growth is made from that time 
onwards, should be, as it were, hardened as it is 
made. The lights being pulled off on fine days 
and left off during the night in balmy weather, 
both foliage and wood retain grea^fc substance, 
and the plants are in this manner better pre¬ 
pared for their permanent positions in the open 
than by any other means. One great advantage 
gained by this treatment is that of being able to 
plant out at a much earlier date, as the plants 
are thereby endowed with such a. hardy consti¬ 
tution as to bear with much indifference the cold 
nights and bleak winds incidental to the earlier 
part of the month of May ; whereai, when kept 
constantly under glass until the middle of May 
they can scarcely be set out before the last week 
of that month. The plan commonly followed 
of potting Verbenas off singly into small pots, 
where they are eventually to be planted out, is 
not a good one. The better way is to put two 
plants into the same pot, one on each side of it, 
as then the separation which takes place at plant¬ 
ing time loosens the soil and the roots somewhat, 
and they always seem to thrive better in this 
way than when set out with balls entire. From 
May 20 to the first week in June is the time 
most often chosen for planting, but if you desire 
an early bloom, and wish to see the Verbena 
at its best, do not be later than the end of 
April, but of course some little protection will 
be needed should hard frosts occur. Flower: 
pots will do very well, and when the days are 
very cold they may be left on all day, as 
sufficient light will enter by the drainage holes, 
especially if they are enlarged a little. I have 
seen fine beds of Verbenas grown in this way in 
light soils, when by the ordinary method there 
would be but little chance of succeeding. 
Where the natural soil is very porous some en¬ 
deavour should be made to render it more firm 
and holding. A few barrow-loads of clay laid 
on in winter and worked in when it crumbles in 
spring will work wonders, but good sound loam 
is still better. Verbenas like good rich earth, 
but beware of raw manure, which will do more 
harm than good. Manure should be not less 
than twelve months old when used for them. 

Pot culture. —The flower gardener may 
certainly pass his time less profitably than in 
rowing a few specimen plants of Verbenas, and 
think many more would do so did they but 
know how many fine varieties there are which 
in richness, brilliancy, delicacy of colouring, 
and general effectiveness are surpassed by 
scarcely any other summer blooming plant. The 
fact is a very large proportion of the numerous 


kinds of Verbenas which have been raised during 
the last few years are not quite happy in the open 
air, being, probably, too high bred to resist the 
extremes of moisture and drought to which out¬ 
door plants are often subjected ; but under ^kss 
they bloom well, the trusses coming remarkably 
large, much larger than the best outdoor culture 
can effect. In order to succeed with the 
Verbena as a pot plant, all that one has to do is 
to select free autumn-struck plants, and grow 
them along briskly in a cool greenhouse or frame, 
pinching now and then during the early portion 
of the season, shifting before they get root- 
bound, and keeping them free from greenfly. 
The last shift should be madein June into S inch 
pots, at the same time inserting four or five 
stakes round the edge of the pots to train the 
shoots to. Be sure not to coddle, but to give 
abundance of air, and if mildew appears dust at 
once with sulphur. Good fibrous loam, with 
some well decayed manure in it, is the best soil 
for them. C. 


The blue-flowered Troproohim (T. 

azureum).—I observe that “ J. D.” includes this 
in his list of hardy blue-flowered plants, but 
may I ask what is his actual experience as to 
the behaviour of this plant in the open air ? 1 
cannot help thinking that your correspondent 
has over-estimated the hardiness of this beauti¬ 
ful climber, and I shall be much surprised to 
learn that it has resisted with impunity the cold d 
an average English winter. I do not dock tl« 
hardiness of the tubers ; they are, probably, tu 
enduring as those of a Lily, under favourabli 
conditions as regards soil and other matters; 
but the tops are tender and succulent, and an 
not likely to brave more than five or m 
degrees of frost uninjured. Did this Tropwlun 
start into growth in spring, like specicen 
and polyphyllum, the case would be different 
but it must be borne in mind that bod 
azureum brachyceras and tricoloruin con 
mence to grow in September, making, wha 
doing well, some 3 feet of growth by winter 
For this reason alone we have to give them thj 
shelter of a glass-house during the vintfl 
months. And there is no way of retardini 
them, unless, perhaps, they could be stored i 
some place where tne temperature is a litj 
above freezing, for, even if kept out of thj 
ground and quite dry, they start away irij 
growth at their appointed time. So auriom 
indeed, are they to fulfil their appointed missic® 
that I have known them make a foot of 
when kept suspended in bags in a dry, c# 
place ; it is, therefore, of the first importance t 
get them potted up quite by the last week I 
August, which many fail to do, hence the freouejj 
failures in the culture of these beautiful climbed 
At one time I grew these tuberous roote 
Tropceolums rather largely, both trained to tb 
rafters of a cool greenhouse and on trellis, ah 
in pots and a prepared border. The Wj# 
place is by far the best, as the plants grow wu 
great luxuriance, a single bulb bearing hundred 
of flowers. With azureum I was very success!? 
and I was all the more proud of my success 
I found that it was by no means common to hi 
this plant in good condition; indeed, very « 
English gardeners seemed to know anything' 
it, even good plantsmen had never seen a 
heard of a blue-flowered Tropteolum. I reimj 
ber once having a good specimen some 2 to 
high by 18 inches through, in an 8-inch pot. 
was smothered with its lovely blue wkt 
centred flowers, and Mr. Veitch's nunag 
very much admired it, saying it was the w 
specimen he had ever seen of it. Asa fact, t| 
Tropceolum is by no means easy to grow we 
The main difficulty seems to be in keeping t 
roots active, the slightest stagnation causing t 
tips of the shoots to go blind. It is far Jri 
being so vigorous as its congener, tricolor-i 
and requires a rooting medium, which is. "j 
care, secure against becoming in any wayunhtt 
for the healthy activity of the tender hi 
Nothing I have tried is so good as fibrous \ 
with a little leaf-mould and plenty of silvcri 
in it. If pressed in tolerably firm, there si 
little danger of its becoming sour. ^ 
good drainage there is no hope of sudi 
and an 8-inch pot should have quite 
inch of crocks at the bottom, ty 
thereon some very fibrous material* 
keep the finer particles from choking it 
not be later than the first week in Septen Jn 
potting up the bulbs ; if of medium size t> 
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pot a will be large enough, but a bulb in its 
idlest state of development will require an 
S-mch pot. Some put the bulbs in small pots 
and 3 hift them into their blooming pots later 
on, bat this gives additional trouble, for which 
there is but little advantage, and shifting these 
climbers* is a ticklish matter, the stems being so 
fragile that very delicate handling is necessary 
to preventtheir being broken off in the operation. 

If you want to get the best results obtainable by 
pot culture, plunge the pots in ashes or light soil 
in a deep frame, water after potting sufficiently 
to just moisten the soil through. Dispense 
with watering as much as possible until the 
plants get well into growth, as roots are pro¬ 
duced so much more finely when the soil is kept 
in an equable state of moisture, always approach¬ 
ing, but never quite reaching, dryness. Cover¬ 
ing the frame with a mat until the growth 
is well commenced aid the grower to main¬ 
tain these desired conditions, just sprinkling 
the surface soil once a day on fine days. As the 
shoots advance in growth, they must, of course, 
be trained to a trellis of some kind, and every 
opportunity must be embraced of exposing 
them to the genial strengthening influences of 
lie autumn weather, leaving them open to the 
refreshing dews and invigorating air of night. 
Ko amount of care in winter will make up 
for loss of time in autumn, and if the 
abwts are not from 1 foot to 3 feet in length, 
according to the size of the bulb, by the middle 
of November, everything has not been done 
which should have been done. I would particu¬ 
larly emphasize this detail, as I often see it 
recommended to pot the bulbs in November, 
which is just two months too late. Good time 
las been lost, and this can never be regained, 
ind actual experience convinces me that no one 
*n grow Tropseolum azureum and its congeners 
well unless the potting is done by mid 
September. As to winter and spring treatment 
it is plain enough. Keep out frost, but never 
tte tire heat unless obliged ; water moderately 
»til March, and then freely, destroying 
frceady as it appears; give plenty of air in 
uild weather, shading from hot sun in April 
ted May, and you will say that you never saw 
teyihing more lovely than this aznre-fiowered 
Tropaeolum.—B tflekt. 

Arrangement of bedding 1 plants.— 
we article by “J. D.,” that appeared in 
Saedesixo under the above heading, although 
■eluding many valuable hints, yet contained 
hneta which to me appear unsound. Perhaps 
if “J. D.” had read some of the many conflicting 
Ikeories of the beautiful by philosophers ana 
■tists, from Socrates to Ruskrn, he would not 
kwe been so ready to have dogmatized on the 
■bjeet, and to have branded the florist as vulgar 
■d tasteless. Before we can consent to turn a 
shoulder to a class of .zealous workers that 
» done so much to promote and keep alive 
^interest in gardening and flower culture 
■o characteristic of Englishmen, we require 
motives than those adduced in the 
wticle in question. Mr. Malcolm Morris, in 
“■ lecture before the Congress of the Inter- 
teffonal Health Exhibition, ably and justly 
knounced the aestheticism of the hour, the out- 
®®e of the present artistic movement. This 
tethetic craze has a much greater mischievous 
tedency to gardening than the bedding mania 
«uch it affects to displace. This threw many 
Jour most beautiful florists* flowers nearly out 
^cultivation, that, if consistently pushed to its 
"huate consequences, would make a sweep of 
w whole, and convert our gardens into a 
nlderness of weeds. Our correspondent speaks 
* if picturesqueness was the only aesthetic 
Bality that has a legitimate place in the 
ower garden. Harmony, proportion, keep- 
order, and fitness are aesthetic qualities 
k have an equal right to be represented there, 
at is the end to be aimed at in the arrange- 
it and the management of a garden? 
t not to give the greatest amount of pleasure 
“e greatest number of our pleasurable 
teptibilities ? In all onr plans for beautifying 
! flower garden the conditions of fitness to 
and situation must be taken into account, 
►he woodlands, the meadows, and the hedge¬ 
’s we are delighted with the beauty of nature 
to her own free will; but in the garden 
a different set of conditions and require- 
jds present themselves. In the former 
ance we expect simple unaided nature only, 
•be latter case we must have art and nature 
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combined, and there must be evidences of the 
operations and agencies of skill, industry, and 
plentitude of means to an end. The intellect 
co-operating with the senses in our perceptions 
of beauty gives us a desire for and an apprecia¬ 
tion of marks of progress, hence the pleasure 
with which we introduce into our gardens the 
improvements of the florist. Of course, these 
improvements must be on the lines laid down by 
nature, au extension and an intensification of 
what strikes us as most beautiful there. The 
genuine beauty of the flower garden stands in 
the same relation to that of rural scenery as the 
randeur of a noble work of architecture 
oes to the sublimity of the rocks and crags 
of mountain scenery, and to banish the 
legitimate beauties of the flower garden and 
endeavour to squeeze into it the wild beauties of 
country scenery is just as reasonable as it would 
be to expect an improvement if the beautiful 
structure, York Minster, were razed to the 
ground and a confused heap of unhewn boulders 
substituted on its site. Brilliancy is an aesthetic 
quality ; every gleam of Bunshine tells us so ; 
literature abounds with allusions to it as such. 
In the mind of the Christian it is a prepondera¬ 
ting element of his anticipations of future de¬ 
lights, and it is not to be scared from its right¬ 
ful place by directing against it the epithet 
‘ * staring. ” It must be remembered that to hide 
the outlines of a bed is to rob the garden of one 
of its sources of giving pleasure—viz., the con¬ 
templation of the skill with which these out¬ 
lines are executed, and to cause the flowers to 
appear as if springing up from the turf violates 
the idea of fitness. No doubt the poor gar¬ 
dener has his ideas of fitness grated harshly on 
when he has to cut the Grass. No doubt the 
feeling of ruggedness (like any other unpleasant 
emotional feeling) will in time wear off, especi-1 
ally if one can persuade himself it iB an excel¬ 
lency instead of a defect. An inhabitant of the 
town that once lived in the country not only 
loses the painful impressions produced by the 
sight of ugly, smoky streets, which so dis¬ 
tressed him on his first arrival; but in time he 
begins to like it, and even to prefer town to 
country. If an individu&rs surroundings has 
so muoh to do with forming his taste, how comes 
it that a professional gardener is less likely than 
anybody to see beauty in a weed, or to be able 
to treat plants in an artistic manner because he 
came from the country? He certainly has come 
from the same sohool as that from which art has 
derived its elements of beauty, and if he was an 
apt and an industrious scholar I can see no reason 
why he should not be as well able as other 
people to impart into the garden those imita¬ 
tions of nature which “J. D.” calls art.— 
L. C. K. 

Culture of the Sunflower.— Of late years 
Sunflowers have become favourites for decora¬ 
tive purposes in many places, and if not yet to 
be found in every garden it is not because there 
is no desire to possess them. They are easy to 
cultivate and sure flowerers, the only secret as 
regards perfect success lying in sowing the seed. 
Last year we sowed some seeds in a hothouse 
early in March, and from the plants thus raised 
we had blooms in July 15 inches in diameter. 
More seed was sown in the open ground in 
April, but the plants produced in this case did 
not bloom until far on in the autumn, and were 
never so satisfactory as those raised and brought 
forward under glass. I would, therefore, advise 
all who have the means to raise their Sunflowers 
under glass, and treat them like half-hardy bed¬ 
ding plants. We do not bestow on them much 
labour or attention. Two or three dozen seeds 
are sown in an 8-inch pot in any light 
soil, and this is placed in a house or hotbed 
until the plants are pushing through the soil, 
when they are brought close up to the glass, 
and there they remain until they are about 

3 inches high, when they are turned out of their 
pots and planted in our cutting boxes, which 
are 2 feet 6 inches long, 18 inches wide, and 

4 inches deep. A few rough leaves are placed at 
the bottom of each box, which is then filled up 
with a mixture of loam and leaf-soil or old 
Mushroom bed manure, and into this the Sun¬ 
flower plants are dibbled from 2 inches to 
3 inches apart. In this way half-a-dozen boxes 
hold a great many, and they do not take up 
much space. As the boxes are filled they are 
placed in a temperature of GOdegs., and here 
the young plants soon begin to grow away 
rapidly, reaching a height of from 18 inches to 


2 feet in a month’s time. By the beginning of 
May they are hardened off and are ready for 
planting out anywhere according to fancy. 
Some plant them in groups by themselves, 
others place them in herbaceous borders, and 
not a few plant them about shrubberies. A 
deep rich soil is most suitable for them, as the 
blooms never gain any great size in poor ground. 
As soon as they are planted a stake should be 
put to each, and as the leading stem produces 
the first bloom, this may be cut off as soon as it 
is past its best, in order to induce the side 
shoots to push up and also bloom. All strong 
growing plants will do this, and they will con¬ 
tinue to produce a succession of flowers until well 
into the autumn.—J. M. 

Stocks for spring flowering.— For the 
last three years we have had Stocks in bloom in 
April, May, and June, and they are so very 
useful then that their culture for blooming at 
that time is well worth general attention. In 
most places cut flowers are constantly in demand, 
and when Stocks are in bloom thus early they 
certainly rank amongst the most valued flowers 
one can get from open-air borders. Their bright 
and varied colours, and, above all, their sweet 
scent, delight everybody. They might be used 
in many spring flower gardens, and where there 
is no place for them in such positions they 
might be grown in the borders of the kitchen 
garden or in shrubberies ; indeed, when in 
bloom they can hardly be out of place anywhere. 
The varieties most suited for spring and early 
summer blooming are the Emperor, Brompton, 
and the Giant Cape. Seed of these should be 
sown about the end of July in a bed or row 
anywhere. It should be sown thinly, and 
covered over with about an inch of soil. The 
young plants will soon come up and grow fast 
in August and September, and in October or 
November they should be transferred to their 
flowering quarters. If sown and grown thinly 
in the seed bed they will not become too crowded 
before planting, and they may be drawn up on a 
wet day and dibbled in where they are to grow. 
Previous to planting, the ground should have been 
dug up, and in doing this, iithe soil is poor, it should 
have a good coating of manure added to it, and 
soils of all kinds should always have a dressing 
of soot worked into them before the Stocks are 
planted. This prevents them from being de¬ 
stroyed by maggots at the root—a common 
occurrence, and troublesome in many parts, 
where precautions of this kind are not taken. 
When planted they will take care of themselves 
through frost or snow and all weathers, but if a 
few have been left in the seed bed they may be 
used to make up blanks in March. In that 
month the plants will begin to grow, and then 
the Dutch hoe should be run between them. 
After this growth will go on rapidly and flowers 
will soon make their appearance. In all Stock 
bedB there will be single and double flowering 
plants ; the single flowering kinds some dislike 
and pull them up, but this is a mistake, as 
single sorts are just as pretty as the double 
ones, and in a mixed bed or border they are 
equally effective ; besides, it is an easy matter 
to save seed in autumn from spring-blooming 
Stocks, and in many instances it would pay to 
allow the single ones to remain in order to 
secure this object. One thing is certain, 
nothing can be more easily grown than Stocks 
to flower in spring, as their culture is all in the 
open air, a circumstance which alone ought to 
secure for them the attention of all who have a 

g arden and who love bright-coloured fragrant 
owers.—J. M. 

Hardy Ferns for shaded gardens.— 
One frequently hears the remark made that 
plants do not succeed in certain gardens, but on 
inquiry it generally turns out that the plants 
selected have not been suited to the positions 
they occupy. Although some plants delight in 
abundant sunlight, others are equally at home 
in deep shade, and it is only by observation as to 
what conditions are most favourable for certain 
plants, and selecting them accordingly, that 
success can be achieved. In this locality, where- 
ever the situation is open to sunshine, bright- 
flowering plants are the favourites, and thus 
many of our villa gardens are kept gay nearly 
the whole year round, the latest Chrysanthe¬ 
mums not being long removed before early 
flowering bulbs and many other plants are in 
blossom. But all gardens cannot have full 
south aspects, and it is refreshing on bright 
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summer days to find, instead of summer bedding 
plants, gardens in shady places filled with the 
verdant foliage of hardy Ferns and of other 
plants that dislike sunshine. When well estab¬ 
lished it is Burprising how effective even the 
commonest of our native Ferns are planted in 
shade, and how beautiful they make many an 
otherwise uninteresting comer look ; even little 
borders by hard paved yards or ground beneath 
large trees where nothing else will grow may be 
made cheerful by means of Ferns. Get together 
a' few of the largest and roughest stones that 
can be obtained, and a load or two of good soil, 
make irregular mounds here and there, and on 
these plant the Ferns. Intermix with them a 
few dwarf trailing plants, keep them well 
watered, and they will soon produce a striking 
effect.—-J. 

SpirsB&8.—At the present moment nothing 
in the hardy plant beds equals these for elegance 
and showiness. S. Aruncus is a gem of the 
first water ; we have plants of it from 4 feet to 
5 feet high, covered with long feathery and 
drooping spikes of white flowers. S. venusta 
makes a capital companion plant; this also is 
quite 4 feet in height, but the flower-spikes are 
more upright, and the flowers a rich rosy pink. 
S. palmata and S. Filipendula fl.-pl. are also 
now in magnificent bloom, and should be in 
every collection of hardy perennials. Our 
plants are growing in light but deep loam that 
has been well manured; they are exposed to full 
sunshine, and they evidently like their quarters, 
though the general impression is that they are 
shade and moisture-loving plants. 

11678.— Calceolarias. —The seeds should 
be sown at once. They are of very small size, 
and, if covered deeply in the soil, they do not 
germinate at all. The best way is to mix some 
sandy loam with the third part of leaf-mould ; 
make it fine by sifting the rough portion of it. 
Drain a 6-inch pot well, and fill it half full of 
the rough portion; the other half should be 
filled up with the fine, making it smooth and 
quite level. Sow the seeds thinly over the 
surface, and just cover them with fine sand. 
The pot containing the seeds should, at this 
time of the year, be placed on the shady side of 
a low wall or fence. In about two weeks the 
young plants will appear, and in two or three 
weeks more they may be carefully pricked out 
in similar soil. When the plants are large 
enough, pot them off singly in thumb pots ; as 
they increase in size repot them in larger pots, 
using a fourth part of decayed stable manure 
with the soil. In winter the plants should be 
placed on a shelf in the greenhouse near the 
glass, or they may be grown in pots. The 
plants dislike a dry, artificially-heated atmo¬ 
sphere in winter, while a degree or two of frost 
will not hnrt them. The Calceolaria is a much 
hardier plant than the Cineraria. It is very 
liable to be attacked by greenfly, and is very 
easily injured by it. By far the best way to 
destroy it is by fumigating with Tobacco smoke ; 
indeed, the plants should be fumigated several 
times during the winter months to prevent the 
appearance of greenfly.—J. D. E. 

11671.— Violas and Pansies.— The broad 
lines of demarcation between a Viola and a 
Pansy are these—the Viola has more slender 
growths, smaller flowers, produced in greater 
abundance; the plants also stand drought better 
than the Pansy. The original Violas of twenty 
years ago have been much intercrossed with the 
show Pansies, to obtain better formed flowers, 
but it is at the expense of more delicate consti¬ 
tutions. The Pansy itself is the result of 
cultivating and improving the wild Viola tri¬ 
colour of the fields. The primal source of the 
bedding Viola of our gardens is Viola comuta. 
—J. D. E. 

11C72.— Lilies of the Valley after flowering.— 
If they are what are termed crowns they are little use 
afterwards. Lily of the Valley clumps may either be 
grown in the pots they are in or planted out in the open 
ground. They will in either case flower fairly well the 
following season. As it grows naturally in woods, it will 
do well in a shady place.—J. D. E. 

Blue Polyanthuses. — I am aMe to confirm 
"M. J.’s ” statement (in Gardkkixo Illustrated, June 
28th) respecting a blue Polyanthus. I had plants in my 
garden in Huntingdonshire thirty-six years since, and 
regretted their disappearance, and have been surprised 
that no mention has been made of them in nurserymen’s 
catalogues.—E. F. 

- I have the blue Polyanthus. It is no myth. If 

“ M. J.” sends his address I will send him flower in spring 
(all being well).— C. G. O' Brisk, Ardaroir, Foynes. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS. 

NOTES ON SHRUBS. 

Azalea glauca.— This is especially valuable, 
owing to the late season at which it flowers; its 
blooms, indeed, do not expand until after the 
beauty of Azalea pontica and its varieties is over. 
A. glauca is compact in habit, has glaucous 
foliage, and bears clusters of pure white flowers 
in great profusion. 

Zenobia speciosa and its mealy-leaved variety 
are both in bloom at the present time, and its 
large nodding bells are also readily produced in 
heat in spring, when they form pretty objects in 
the conservatory. When grown under glass the 
foliage of pulverulenta is even more hoary than 
in the open air, and its flowers larger. 

Pernettya mucronata is now a mass of tiny 
white flowers, which contrast admirably with 
its neat deep green foliage. Although the fruit 
is generally regarded as the most ornamental' 
part of this plant, when in blossom it is also 
very handsome. 

CJratjEgus parvtfolia.— The flowering season 
of the Thorns is extended to quite the middle of 
June by the Tansy-leaved kind (Crataegus 
tanacetifolia), Cockspur Thorn (C. Crus-galli), 
and the subject of this note (C. parvirolia). 
This latter fonns a bush about a yard high ; it 
has ovate leaves and large solitary flowers, with 
which it is thickly Btudded. In some speci¬ 
mens of it the flowers are nearly an inch in 
diameter ; their large size and the dwarf habit 
of the plant render this Crataegus distinct from 
all the others ; indeed, it more resembles a dwarf 
form of Mespilus grandiflora than a Hawthorn. 
It has long been known in England, but is 
seldom seen in gardens. 

Coton EASTERS, such as buxifolia and rotundi- 
folia, have quite an interesting appearance just 
now, owing to the myriads of little white 
flowers with which they are furnished. The 
berries that succeed them are also very pretty, 
but these plants are worth a place in the garden 
for their foliage alone. On rockwork or sloping 
banks these Cotoneasters are very valuable. 

Diervilla trifida. — Weigelas, to which 
this shrub is nearly allied, seem to have almost 
driven it from our gardens, as except in botani¬ 
cal collections it is seldom or never met with, 
although both interesting and pretty—interest¬ 
ing from being the American representative 
of the Weigela, and pretty from the number of 
small yellow flowers which it bears. 

Rubus spectabilis. — Among the different 
Brambles are many forms, some rambling in 
habit; but this is an erect, sparely-branched 
shrub, generally very dense, owing to the pro¬ 
fuse way in which it produces suckers. Its 
foliage somewhat resembles that of the common 
Bramble, but is nearly always composed of 
three leaflets, while the flowers are somewhat 
drooping, rather contracted, and of a pleasing 
purplish colour. It is a very handsome flower¬ 
ing shrub, as is also R. nutkanus, both of which 
are much later than the handsome R. deliciosus, 
whose large white flowers have been this season 
so attractive in many places. R. nutkanus has 
large Currant-like five-lobed leaves and pure 
white flowers about 2 inches in diameter. With 
me it flowers freely when not more than 3 feet 
high, but in good soils it grows larger. 

Chionanthus virginica (the Fringe Tree of 
the United States).—So called from the narrow 
strap-shaped petals giving to a raceme of its 
flowers the appearance of a bunch of white 
fringe. It is so different when in blossom from 
all other shrubs, and withal so pretty, that one 
wonders it is so rarely seen. In general aspect 
it may be likened to a Lilac. It is said to grow 
naturally in boggy places ; in England, however, 
it does well in ordinary soil, but not where very 
hot and dry. 

The Carolina Allspice (Calycanthus floridus) 
would be by many considered dull and uninte¬ 
resting were it not for the delicious fragrance of 
its purplish blossoms, which, though not very 
attractive to the eye unless closely looked into, 
are not only quaint, but pretty. In a moderately 
moist spot, and where slightly shaded from the 
full rays of the sun, this Allspice will flower for 
nearly three months in summer. 

Ole aria, or Egrybia Haasti.— With this 
antipodean shrubby composite we are already 
familiar, but Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius pre¬ 
sents to us yet another and a very desirable 
plant. It is a dense-growing, much-branched 


shrub, with small, Rosemary-like leaves, and 
bears tiny white flowers in such numbers as to 
almost hide the foliage. This Ozothamnus 



growing, free-flowering shrubs are required. 

Spirasas. —Some of the Spiraeas are very use¬ 
ful shrubs when the situation is not too hot and 
dry. When that is so they get stunted in 
growth, and flower but sparingly. The follow¬ 
ing would be a good representative half-dozen- 
viz., S. Doug Iasi, an erect-growing species, 
reaching a height of about 6 feet, and bearing 
dense terminal spikes of pretty pink flowers. 
This Spirsea throws up suckers freely, and in a 
suitable spot soon forms a large mass. S. aris?- 
folia is a large shrub 8 feet or 10 feet high, and 
bears light plume-like panicles of white flowers, 
which are freely produced in summer. A large 
plant of this kind when in flower forms a 
striking object. Of S. hypericifolia there are 
great numbers of varieties, some much inferior 
to others ; but if one of the best is obtained it 
forms, when in blossom, a grand bush. It is a 
slender-growing kind, and throws out Jong 
arching shoots, which are studded throughout 
the greater part of their length with flower*. 
They are arranged in clusters on small lateral 
shoots, and are pure white in colour. 8. callosa 
forms a large clump some 6 feet high, and bean 
deep rose-coloured flowers in large open corymbs. 
The bright red hue of the young leaves also 
adds to the beauty of this Spiraea. S. nutans 
or cuneata, though an erect shrub in the main, 
has drooping branchlets, and bears clusters of 
white or pinkish blossoms ; it is a free-growing 
kind, and has a very graceful outline. £ 
Lindleyana has pinnate leaves, and is very dis¬ 
tinct from all the others just mentioned; its 
season of flowering, too, is much later than 
that of any of them. In good soil this Spina 
reaches a height of 7 feet or 8 feet, and soon 
forms a large mass. The flowers are white, and 
borne in large terminal panicles towards the 
end of the summer. Even when not in bloom 
this Spirsea is very handsome. 

Euonymuses in sheltered places are very 
ornamental and well worthy of cultivation. Oi 
japonicus there are two distinct golden forms, 
one being rounder in the leaf and more yelloW 
than the other; then, with the broad white 
variegated kind (latifolius albus), and one witl 
yellowish green variegation, a good variety a 
obtained. The box-like E. microphyllus is 
about as hardy as the others. One that seem) 
proof against ordinary frost is E. radieans awj 
its variegated variety, neither of which M 
been injured in that way, as far as I am aware 
and both of them are, from their spreadUj 
habit, well adapted for rockwork, « 
raised banks, or similar positions. Beside 
this, they may be employed to cover walls 
which they will do thoroughly, and, except i 
little support at first, will scarcely require 
attention, as aerial roots are produced, just a 
in the case of Ivy, which take a firm hold of tbj 
bricks and support the plant. When in thi 
condition, after a height of 6 feet or 8 feet H 
been obtained, shoots are often produced fro> 
the upper portion, partaking less of the ramblin 
character and with much larger leaves—indeed 
quite different in appearance from the folisg 
below. 

Hollies afford plenty of variety, there ban 
green-leaved, white, and yellow variegated, »n 
one (Moonlight) in which the surface of the Id 
is suffused with gold. Some again are denial 
spiny, some without spines, and others wit 
broad, massive foliage. The Hedgehog Roll] 
so called from its contracted leaf, the whole < 
the upper surface of which is studied wit 
spines, is very curious, and it is also represente 
among the variegated leaved kinds. Hex 
nuta has very distinct foliage, and is of deal 
compact growth. A miniature shrub is 
crenata, the leaves of which are lanceoUtj 
about 1 inch in length, and terminated by i 
sharp point. Its growth is dwarf, and wM 
about a foot high it forms a pretty, neat-looM 
shrub. There is a variety m which the leg 
are marbled with yellow, a variegation wbl 
in the sunshine is very bright and effective. 1 

AlphJ 


The Laburnum as a tree.—We havs; 
need to praise this for its beauty— recognised 
all—but it is not generally known how goodi 
its claims to treeship. It is usually seen as al 
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flowering tree. In the garden at Coolhurst, near 
Horsham, we were charmed to see the Scotch 
Laburnum a tree about 40 feet high. In flower 
at the time, the distant effect of its golden 
branches seen through the other trees was very 
fine. It was sheltered by other trees, otherwise 
it had taken its chance in the usual struggle for 
life in the grove.—V. 


Wistaria freely trained.— Nobody knows 
l the value of this shrub who sees it only as it is 
I trained over the top of a wall or along the side 
"of a house. No doubt walls, houses, old trees, 
and the like form its best support, but its 
picturesque beauty is not seen unless its shoots 
are allowed to grow freely away from the sup¬ 
ports. We have never seen this so well 
illustrated as at Coolhurst, where the Wistaria 
|[ grows boldly away from roof and wall, and is 
taiutiful in its picturesque branching. When 
a splendid creeping shrub liko this is obtained 
people seldom get the best out of it, but plant a 
single specimen in any vacant spot.—M. 


: -Pruning Berberis Darwini.— This, like 
all f! * rin.: sliruhti, should he pruned after flowering, not 
longer than the fading of the flowers, as they 
m produced on the current year’s growth, which must 
■waarily have the time to mature itself. If pruning is 
drfemd until later there will be but few flowers the 
ioOoTing year.—J. C. B. 


NEW PAN SUSPENDER. 

The accompanying illustration represents a 
contrivance invented by Mr. F. Sander, of St. 
Albans, for suspending small shallow pans, 
instead of the usual way of suspending them by 

® 0 



Pan suspender. 


*? ean3 of wires attached to three holes in the 
nm of the pan. The contrivance is at once 
Mmplt and effective. It saves a deal of labour, 
j*** 0 * 1 a better appearance, and is better in 


- '••I'.uuir uisK oi sneei zinc, cut in sizes so as 
to fit exactly the bottoms of the various sized 
to the centre of this is soldered a piece of 
P°ut galvanised wire w ith a hook at the top for 
“'Uing o n the wires under the roof. This 
•®oked wire is passed through the base of the 
jP* I*®, the potting compost is placed around 
ards. The disk is made con- 
small quantity of water ; 


the plant after wau 

g**®. so as to hold_^_ v __ f 

01 n *‘ l'icntly the plant does not dry up so much 
■ when no provision of this sort is made. 
jWt from the benefit which the plant derives 
caving such a contrivance for holding water, 
^ F^ns have a neater and tidier appearance, as 
• iang level and all one height, which is rarely 
plunder the ordinary plan; besides, thetrouble 
all the wires the same length is ob- 
1 and the plant hangs freely without the 
ngcrofthe leaves becoming injured by rub- 
g against the wires, as is often the case with 
Pymyiilt and similar plants. Messrs. 
z‘r_ er 1 ® C°- have adopted the use of pans thus 
on an extensive scale, and at their 
a- . . r . 1€a at Nt - Albans may l>e seen thousands of 
suspended in this way. Though used 
• tor Orchids, these suspenders are also well 
of pUuta° r conta ^ I1 S other classes 
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THE MEALY BUG. 

(dactylopius adonidum.) 

There are few, if any, of the insect pests in our 
hothouses, &c., that give greater trouble to hor¬ 
ticulturists or which injure plants more than 
the subject of this article. When once it gets 
a footing in a collection of plants it is only by 
the greatest care and perseverance that it can be 
eradicated. Every possible care, therefore, 
should be taken to prevent the insect entering 
our houses ; as the female cannot fly or do more 
in the way of locomotion than crawl slowly 
this is easier done than many persons imagine, 
for it is obvious, considering the habits of the 
insect, that if our houses are free from them 
they will not find an entrance unless introduced 
by some means. Many gardeners are of 
opinion that most insects are generated spon¬ 
taneously without the intervention of any 
parents ; but this idea is so absurd that no time 
need now be spent in refuting it. The greatest 
care should be taken when obtaining new plants 
from a nursery or a friend, however particular 
their previous owners may be, to be quite certain 
that there are no mealy bugs on them ; and 
though troublesome, it is a safe plan, and one 
that may save much annoyance and trouble, 
to thoroughly clean, with one of the in¬ 
secticides mentioned later on, every plant which 
is introduced for the first time into our houses. 
Were this always done there would be no 
chance of the plants being contaminated. Any 
woodwork, such as staging, &c., brought from 
other houses should also be well cleansed. By 
using these precautions not only will this, but 
many other kinds of insects will be prevented 
from obtaining access to our plants. If, how¬ 
ever, by some negligence or misfortune mealy 
bug makes its appearance, do not delay attack¬ 
ing it, as it breeds with great rapidity. Some 
gardeners are fond of saying they are soon 
going to put the house to rights, and then they 
will clean everything thoroughly; this sounds 
well, but it is far better to do it at once, and 
get rid of the mealy bug before it has time to 
spread, or the house may require cleansing 
several times before they are finally disposed of, 
as they hide themselves, not only in parts of 
the plants where they are most difficult to 
get at, but in various cracks and chinks in the 
walls and woodwork of the building. A great 
variety of plants are attacked by these insects— 
Vines, Figs, Pines, Melons, Cucumbers, and 
nearly all plants grown in warm greenhouses 
and stoves. Orchids, however, fortunately are 
but seldom attacked. A great number of 
methods and recipes have been given for destroy¬ 
ing this insect; among the most useful are the 
following:— 

When Vines are attacked, the rough, loose 
bark of the stems should be removed by scrap¬ 
ing with a blunt knife. This process should not 
be carried too far, as is sometimes the case, for 
by scraping off too much of the outer bark the 
more tender layers are exposed, which may be 
injured by the insecticide, the great object in 
removing the outer loose bark being to prevent 
any eggs or young insects remaining in a posi¬ 
tion where they might not be reached by the in¬ 
secticide. Every branch and stem should then be 
well cleaned with a stiffish brush, and then painted 
over with 2 lb. of flowers of sulphur, 2 lb. of 
soft soap, and a wineglassful of turpentine, 
mixed into a paste with warm water ; boil 1 lb. 
of Tobacco in a covered saucepan with 6 quarts 
of water for an hour, strain it, and mix the 
liquor with the paste, and add water to make 
5 gallons ; or 8 ounces of Gishurst compound, 
1 gallon of warm water, and add 1 wineglassful 
of paraffin oil. Scrub the rods with this 
mixture, and then add clay, lime, and sulphur 
in equal parts to it and paint the Vines ; be 
careful not to injure the eyes. Half-a-pint of 
Fir-tree oil mixed with G quarts of water, and 
applied to the Vines with a spray diffuser, is 
said to be a most destructive insecticide to 
mealy bug. Three parts clay and one part tar 
mixed with enough water to form a paint is a 
good dressing. There has been much contro¬ 
versy recently in the Garden as to the 
merits of tar dressings, but I think they are to 
l)e recommended, being harmless to the Vines 
and very hurtful to the mealy bugs. With 
Melons and Cucumbers the best way is to keep 
the plants as free from mealy bug as possible 
with a syringe or sponge, using tepid water. 


The plants should be destroyed and the house 
thoroughly cleansed as soon as possible. 

Stove Plants. —When these are attacked, 
care must be taken that the means used to 
destroy the mealy bug do not injure the plants. 
A small, stiffish brush dipped in soft soap and 
water is a good means of getting rid of them, 
if the plants are thoroughly examined and every 
trace of the insect removed. Spirits of wine 
applied to the insects with a camel’s-hair 
brush is a very effective way of killing them. 
Fowler’s insecticide or Abyssinian mixture, 4 
or 5 ounces to a gallon of water, is said not to 
inj ure plants and to kill mealy bug. These insects 
being usually covered with a white, cottony 
substance, it is not easy to destroy them by 
syringing or merely dipping the plants in any 
fluid ; the liquid should be applied with some 
force, or the plants allowed to remain in it for 
some time, otherwise it may not penetrate the 
cottony covering. Fumigation is of little or no 
use. Walls and woodwork of houses that have 
contained infected plants should be thoroughly 
cleansed, the walls repainted, if necessary, and 
well lime-washed ; the wood and ironwork 
should be scrubbed with soft soap and water. 

Mealy bugs are not indigenous to this 
country, but have been imported no doubt with 
plants from abroad. They are said to be 
natives of Africa ; they may be found on plants 
at all seasons of the year. They are very nearly 
allied to the scale insects, and, like them, the 
males are quite harmless, and, besides being 



Fig. 1, mealy bug (magnified); 2, ditto, underside of head, 
&c. (magnified); 3, eggs (magnified and natural size); 
4, young mealy bug just hatched, some days old, and 
antenna (magnified). 


much scarcer than the females, are such very 
different looking insects that no one who did 
not know it would even for an instant imagine 
they belonged to the same species. The male 
is furnished with a pair of wings and has a 
well-defined head, thorax, and body; whereas 
the female is wingless, has comparatively ill- 
defined segments, and is a somewhat shapeless 
insect. The males are very seldom found, but 
whether from their small size, inconspicuous 
appearance, or the shortness of their existence 
(for having once paired, they probably die) is 
uncertain. I have tried in vain to obtain a 
specimen to make a drawing from, so am unable 
to give a figure of it. The females, alas! are 
far too common. Soon after they are hatched 
they are very active, and at times roam about 
the plants ; but when they begin to lay their 
eggs, they remain almost stationary, although 
they do not lose their power of locomotion, as 
the scale insects do. They then cover them¬ 
selves and their eggs with a mass of white 
fibres much resembling cotton wool in appear¬ 
ance. This covering serves the double pur¬ 
pose of keeping the insects warm and dry. At 
the same time it is of service to the horticul¬ 
turist, as it enables him to detect the insects 
easier, and it assists him in removing them. 
The mealy bugs grow rapidly, and, after various 
changes of skin, are developed into fully ma¬ 
tured females. The male larva;, after having 
Original from 
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attained a certain point in their growth, sur- 
ronnd themselves with a white cottony cocoon, 
within which they undergo their transforma¬ 
tions, and, having became pupae, or chrys¬ 
alides, emerge in the spring as minute two¬ 
winged insects. The mealy bug belongs to 
the family Coccidse, of which the various 
Beale insects are also members, and the 
genus Dactylopius, which contains eighteen 
species. Probably the insects known as mealy 
bugs do not all belong to the same species. The 
females of D. adonidum (Fig. 1) are rather more 
than one-eighth of an inch in length, and are 
of a pinkish flesh colour covered with a mealy 
white powder. The body is divided into four¬ 
teen segments; on each side of every segment 
is a white process, those on the last joint being 
very much longer than the others. The head 
is furnished with a long proboscis (Fig. 2), 
through which it sucks the juices of the plants. 
The males are scarcely one-tenth of an inch in 
length, pinkish white in colour, and covered 
with a white dust. The ends of their bodies 
are provided with two long white threads. The 
wings are white, and measure two-tenths of an 
inch from tip to tip. G. S. S. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GARDENING-. 

11687.—Ferns shrivelling— The fender 
in a draw ing-room is not a good position for 
hardy Ferns to establish themselves. They 
might do there for a time wdien well established. 
The best thing to do with plants not well 
established would be to plant them in pots, 
place them in a frame where they could be 
shaded from the sun ; in hot w r eather syringe 
and water them freely. Ferns purchased at a 
sale in broken pots could scarcely be expected 
to be in'good condition. Those purchased from 
itinerant vendors are even in worse plight, as 
they are usually wildings torn up with scarcely 
any roots, stuffed into pots anyhow, and sold 
immediately.—J. D. E. 

11659.- Plants for north window.— You will llnd 
nothing better than Stimulus, of which there is now great 
variety, and which delight in a cool position. Young 
plants potted now will make a fine show*in late summer 
and autumn. Two of the best plants in cultivation for a 
north aspect are the Moneywort and its golden variety; 
they revel in sunshine and shade, and do not fear rough 
winds, being quite hardy.—J. C. B. 


COMPOSTS FOR POTTING AND BORDERS. 

About this season of the year gardeners of all 
degrees, and numbers of amateurs, no doubt 
w ill be exercising their minds on the subject of 
soils and composts for storing for future use. 
With gardeners in private places, with perhaps 
their employers’ fields and moors to go to, it is 
principally k question of selection ; but with 
amateurs in various circumstances—people with 
houses iu towns, or small gardens in the country 
containing a few glasshouses and plants—the 
main problem is, Where is the soil to come 
from ? Among the inexperienced, particularly, 
the most erroneous notions exist on the subject 
of soils in plant culture, and far more impor¬ 
tance is attached to the matter than need be, 
thanks chiefly to the mysterious teachings of 
old gardening books. Here I shall try to explain 
the nature and uses of the various kinds of 
soils and other materials used in the garden, 
hoping thereby to help the reader more effectu¬ 
ally than lias hitherto been done, and according 
to his particular circumstances. 

Loam. —This is the principal element in nearly 
all potting composts and borders. Loam varies 
much in quality, some samples being heavy and 
some light, with many shades between. Hence 
the word is rather misleading in the sense in 
which it is generally used. There are clayey 
loams, sandy loams, light loams, and heavy 
loams. The first is a strong soil, suitable for 
wheats and some other subjects, but seldom 
good for horticultural purposes, being apt to 
bake, cake, and become hard. The second 
(sandy loam) is more generally useful, but often 
wants enriching, while light loam usually cpn- 
sists of sand, clay, and vegetable mould in about 
equal proportions, which render it ve^y suitable 
for various purposes, without the addition of 
anything else. The best loam is procured from 
the surface of old pastures, being rich in the 
food of plants, derivod from animal excrement 
and vegetable fibro, tho latter, iu a state of 
decomposition, being a manure in itself. As a 
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rule, the colour of loam is a pretty good guide 
to its quality. For garden purposes it should 
not be too light-coloured nor too dark, but just 
of a dull brown colour, something like snuff 
or cocoa, and friable in texture. Loam like 
this is common in mostly all localities, in old 
fields, about hedgerows, roadsides, and where- 
ever the soil has been long undisturbed. Loam 
usually and necessarily forms the staple of all 
good garden soils, but is oftener found least 
adulterated on farm lands, as well as richest in 
quality; and a perfectly good article for one’s 
purpose may generally be found in such places, 
only needing sifting to free it from stones and 
rubbish. Loam of this description, if stored 
under cover, will dry and become fit for use in 
a short time, and may be reduced or enriched to 
any degree by the application of leaf-mould, 
sand, or manures, according to its quality. 

Peat. —Like loam, peat differs much in 
quality. Kent peat, of which two sorts are sold 
by the trade, chiefly for Orchids and other 
special subjects, is of excellent quality for many 
purposes. The Orchid peat consists chiefly of 
Fern and other roots, which, in their half- 
decomposed state, form a rough fibry turf. The 
other sort is blacker and of closer texture, but 
contains much rough white sand, which keeps it 
open, rendering it suitable for some pot plants 
as it stands. Good peat is, however, easily 
found on mostly all moors and commons; and, 
if it is not exactly of the quality desired, it can 
soon be altered by the addition of sand. Peat 
is plentiful in morasses, where it usually 
consists of decayed Sphagnum Moss, often 
many feet deep. It is tnis kind of peat that is 
dug out and dried for fuel in many parts of 
Scotland and Ireland, but it is not very good for 
horticultural purposes. That which is fonnd 
on the higher and drier hillsides, where the 
common Heath thrives, is the best, and should 
always be chosen. The Sphagnum Moss peat 
will do, however, for many common purposes 
outdoors, and is used in immense quantities by 
nurserymen for their Rhododendron beds and 
the like, mixed with common soil. This kind 
of peat in a dried state is now being imported 
from the Continent in the shape of peat litter; 
but we have plenty of it at home equally suit¬ 
able for the purpose. Peat is exceedingly use¬ 
ful for many purposes in plant culture. Most 
plants will grow in it well, and some species, 
like Heaths, Azaleas, and Rhododendrons, 
prefer it to loam, while it may with ad¬ 
vantage be added to nearly all composts. 
When well drained, plants root freely in peat, 
and the roots keep active and fresh in it 
longer than in any other compost. It takes the 
place of leaf-mould, and does not encourage the 
production of worms like that material, which 
is a great advantage. A quantity should be 
stored for use in any garden, and before using it 
should be thoroughly chopped up, and every 
particle of the soil rubbed tnrough a fine sieve, 
in which condition it is fit for adding to other 
soils or using by itself. Pure peat and sand in 
equal quantities, sifted fine, form one of the 
best composts for fine seeds. It never cakes, 
and the weakest seedling can push through it. 
A little loam may be added to it for such pur¬ 
poses ; but composts for covering seed-pans and 
boxes should consist of peat and sand alone. 
Peat that is not naturally sandy, like Kent 
peat, should never be used in a lumpy, rough 
state, so commonly practised. It soon goes 
black and sour, and no roots will thrive in it. 
This is the case with the moorland peat we use 
here; but by breaking it up thoroughly and 
adding sand and charcoal dust to it in quantity it 
answers for anything. Nothing is more deceiving 
than a rough, peaty compost. You may add 
sand to it in quantity, ana at the end of the 
year it will turn out of the pot so black and 
sour that one wonders where the sand has all 
gone to. The real explanation is, that it never 
was in it, the turfy lumps having only been 
coated over with sand, and not mixed with it at 
all. Broken well up, it requires a large quan¬ 
tity of sand added to it to alter its texture 
sensibly ; in fact, black soft peat can hardly i 
be overdone with coarse silver or river sand. J 
Peat may be added to all loams freely. I 
npver heard of it doing any harm, and for re¬ 
ducing heavy soils to a friable condition it is j 
preferable tp leaf-mould, provided plenty of j 
sand is given as well. It may also be added 
to garden ground with advantage, especially iu j 
conjunction with lime, which upon it 


beneficially, like other vegetable Bubrtaim. 
Some of tne best and cleanest crops of Pota¬ 
toes I ever saw came off ground manured ia 
this way. 

Leap-mould. —Like peat, leaf-mould enters 
largely into nearly all composts for propagating 
and potting plants ; urilike the former, too much 
of it may be used. Many plants that do not 
grow in peat naturally will thrive in it never¬ 
theless ; no plants succeed well in leaf-mould 
alone. The best mould is formed of tree leave* 
only, but much that is used consists of decayed 
hotbed manure, which, although not differing in 
appearance from pure leaf soil, is richer in 
character, and usually much infested by worms, 
for which reason it is not so good for plants, as. 
it is sure to encourage these pests. It does very 
well for potting coarse-rooting subjects, but 
peat is preferable if clean leaf-mould cannot be 
procured. In fact, we should prefer peat as 
substitute for leaf-mould for nearly everything. 
Light loams are not much benefited by leaf- 
mould, and it should be sparingly used. For 
Vine and fruit borders generally it should 
never be employed, except as a mulching for 
the surface, for which purpose it is excellent 
in many ways if used in the rough state. 
When buried in the soil of borders it is very 
apt to create fungi, especially when bottom 
heat is used. We once saw a Vine border 
turned out that was completely run with tha 
threads of some fungus that smelt very 7 offen¬ 
sively and injured the Vines. Mould from Beech 
leaves is particularly objectionable on this ac¬ 
count, as the husks or the nuts soon become 
masses of spawn. It is the pieces of rotten 
twigs and sticks that create the fungus princi¬ 
pally ; the leaves themselves soon decay. For 
pot purposes, leaf-mould should be thoroughly 
decomposed, by letting the leaves lie in a large 
heap a couple of years or more. 

Sand. —This is one of the most indispensable 
ingredients in all composts, and may take the 
place of either peat or leaf-mould for lightening 
heavy soils. Tne heaviest loam can be reduced 
to an open and friable condition by the applica¬ 
tion of sand, and for many strong-growing sab 
jects, like Pelargoniums, no other addition i» 
needed. Silver sand is most commonly used, 
and there are several kinds of it. Ileigat* 
silver sand is the best, either the coarse or the 
fine, but large quantities are shipped to Hull 
of a kind called “ Calais sand,” which ii 
perfectly good for most purposes, though some 
gardeners do not like it, oeeause of its fineness. 
River sand, from clear rivers, is as good as the 
best silver sand, and we know gardens where 
no other kind is ever used. It would be pure 
waste of money buying silver sand at so much 
a ton when good river sand could be had for 
nothing, as it can be near many English and 
Scotch streams and rivers. The quality can 
always be tested by striking a few cuttings oi 
various plants in it. If a plant will roert 
readily in the pure sand, or if seeds win 
vegetate in it freely, it will do for mixing with 
all composts also. The red sands, so abundani 
in some parts of Nottingham and other parts ol 
England, are also quite as good as silver sand 
for fruit trees and plants of all kinds not onlj 
grow freely, but thrive in these when manure 
is added. Some of the finest Grapes we evei 
saw were grown in soil consisting almost wholly 
of red sand ; and we believe the greater 
of Sherwood Forest lies on the deep red sand 
stone. Grapes, as a rule, succeed uncommonly 
well in red sandy loams of this nature, 
some maintain it is the best of all soils for tbi 
Vine. Sand should enter largely into mostly 
all potting and border composts, if it be pro 
curable in sufficient quantity. A soil may 
made poorer by its application, but it is no 
likely to do harm in any other w T ay, and bean 
loams are much improved in texture by it, pro 
vided the two are thoroughly mixed. 
propagating purposes, sand is commonly us* 
alone, but for most things it may be mixed witl 
about a quarter of fine leaf-mould or peat witii 
advantage to the plants, especially when pettiuf 
off is not carried out as soon as the cuttings 
struck. 

Charcoal.— Fresh charcoal that has vM 
been used for steel making or other niauui^! 
turing purposes is excellent for mixing with sou^ 
It can hardly be given in too great quantities 
all Borts of plants root freely in it alone ; IwM 
charcoal dust may be used as a substitute :o| 
sand in striking cuttings; in fact, the ^ ui! % 

Original from 
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the best portion of it for garden purposes, anil C1TTBRIES. 

as the charcoal burners give it away for little dr ™ 

nothing, it is usually procurable in sufficient 

quantity on all estates. It is one of the best Rules for Correspondents.— Att communications 

fW p.in ncmri u __1. M insertion should be dearly and concisely written on one 

wil sweeteners tbat can be used, as it prevent side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
tie sou irom becoming sour. In one sense It relating to business to the Publisher. The name and 
also acts as a manure, and it is certain moat odd™* of the sender is required, in addition to any nom 

plants thrive well in compost containing plenty d j? pl ,T e , to **• P«P"- /ww* tf > Queries 

% j, ^ o should always bear the number and title of the query 

° tl ,, , 1 answered. When more than one query is sent each should 

These, then — loam, peat, leaf-mould, sanq, he on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
and charcoal—are the five main elements of all Gardening going to press a considerable timebefore theday 

™mnnaf<a fw-, __*-i °f publication, it is not possible to iTisert queries and com- 

p t composts, ana their use or proportion munications the week they are received. Queries not 
depends upon the subjects they are needed for ; answered should be sent to us again 

majority of cultivated plants Naming plants.— .Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
that do not naturally require one particular kinti can be named at one time, and this only when good 
of mil, two parts of loam, one of peat or leaf- specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name varieties 
mould, one of sand, and one of charcoal will V JforisU JUrwers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums. Azaleas, 
onarcoai will M these can only be correctly named by a specialist who 
p \e a good compost. J, S. W. j has the means of comparison at hand. Any cormnunica- 

__ I turn respecting plants or flowers sent to name should always 

accompany the parcel. 


mould, one of sand, and one of 
prove a good compost. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

- 117S0.—Heading down old Cherry trees.— 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) i Having headed down several useless sorts of Cherry trees, 

ne-j ir:__ , , I wish to ask whether it will be best to bud on this year’s 

iJo/4. Mignonette in conservatory, wood, which is the best month, and whether tpe wood is 
—Ike plant ought not to be transplanted. The be8t left in the bud or not ? Any information will greatly 
best way to grow it is to fill some 5-inch pots oblige, ~ J ‘ H ’ 

good rich loam—three parts loam to one 11731.—Fixing garden hose.—I would feel obliged 
■of manure. Fill the pots to within 1 inch of j* someone would inform me how to bind on with wire the 
* «ta. and sow eightor nino seeds in each p* h °“ “ “ 10 them on water- 

frame, near the glass, and iijsa-Anta In Femery.-I have . ,m.U fernery 
» plants are an moh high thin them out, in my greenhouse, in which is a deal of Cork. I now find 

fcmng five in each pot. The soil in the pots that a number of black ants are making their appearance, 
must not be allowed to become over drv at ailv Is thia ^ternary wben Cork is used? How can I oxter- 
time. The secret of success is to keep tne plants m,nate themi-lvr Comes. 

{lowing without any cheek all the time. Th«v . n<33— Hyacinths from seed—Will someone 
Mi'ht to „loo. j Jr” . . 7 ^ inform me through Gardening if I can raise Hyacinths 

'in v 6 ** ^ a8S and receive plenty of from heed ? I have some very good saved ; how should 1 
«■-—J. if. E. j go to work ?—Losmx Daniell. 

11676. Sowing- Orchid, 8G6dS.’—The best 11734.—Flies in VinerieB.—Last year I had a prodi- 
**)’ to sew seeds of these is round the roots of " ioua nutnber ot flie3 in m J T greenhouse, which did much 
the old pknts. Hardy Orchises would succeed ? amage to thubeavy crop of Grapes. They are beginning 
«piir™ 11 . A y... wuu , Bucceqa to reappear. Can anyone tell me of any effectual remedy ? 

veil m a cold frame, but it is very doubtful if —H. j j 

p via be successful in raising seedlings. Tl*e 11735.-Spot on Melons.-Several of my Melons 
Re i way to sow the seeds would be to mix some bave been attacked in a singular manner. A spot forms 
^andy loam with a little brick rubbish and some on .?* e , ^ it *; hicb ae<1 . ma to eat into the flesh and makes it 
noilnfcs of charnnal p n „ n .,-„ ______ j _r quite soft and pulpy m that part. Can anyone tell mo 

. charcoal. Encourage some dwarf the nature of the disease and its cure?— A. B. Q. 
n mes to grow on the surface of the soil. The 
pot» should be filled half full of drainage. When 

tar Mosses have taken hold of the soil scatter BEES 

a» seeds over the surface.—J. D. E. i _ 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

£ « 5° On * Uve becoming full of bees large numbers 


IMIBCKULA^EOUS.) | 11 wlahto 

11674. —Mignonette in conservatory. I wood, w 
-Ike plant ought not to be transplanted. The I be8t le,t 


minate them ?—Ivy Cottage. 

11733.— Hyacinths from seed.— Will someone 
inform me through Gardening If I can raise Hyacinths 
from seed ? I have some very good saved; how should I 
go to work ?— Loshin Daxibll. 


1X5 successful in raising seedlings. The 11735. -Spot on Melons.— Several of my Melons 
way to sow the seeds would be to mix some bave been attacked in a singular manner. A spot forms 
y loam with a little brick rubbish and some on .?* e f ^ ifc *; hicb 80 «. ma *> in *> the flesh and makes it 
ilia nf „l„»._tt. _ , . quite soft and pulpy m that part. Can anyone tell mo 


SEASONABLE NOTES. 


* ■- e ss: *j £* h ~r i »? of b6 ?s u f* e °r bers 

tit bust ny to treat them. — J. D. E. 1118 48 wd } . frequently cluster outside m idleness, 

__ waiting till the queen is ready to accompany 

j .. v _ ' ‘ them to form a new colony. As much as a fort- 

•re vc^fine b^nf b i°3S!Jl!/ 0, f r v“ edIin ,f Carnation ni h rht * and even three wee ks, will thus be lost— 
Zsfi, ' omcd '—■ notb^ S A ° m , C ‘ 1 . me8 ia , the ™ kUt , ° f thc , ho “ e y 

vblo to compete in a class for Liliums.- J // Gay _ And then, again, when bees are left to swarm 

Sop l2, Kin ^ s ^ reet * Covent Garden.— naturally, the hives have to be watched during 
gU the ‘ Iriu ^ e an y (food the greater part of the day in the swarming 

fi WQ60 Of Plants. — Grnirrnly ,—Globeflower (Trolling T™ 8h ° UM ^ UnSee " “ d 

2™>.— S. P. A'.-Your climber ia Arisilochla lost - The bee-keeper may, however, save much 

u Ia , a perennial.- II. A. Brown.— l, Sedum T aluable time by making artificial swarms, 

SSolirS • i reticulata; 3, Lysimachia which answers quite as well as natural swarm- 


reticulata; 3 Lysimachia which answers quite as well as natural swarm - 
mucronata ;* 2, Thalictfum aq r uikg1foHum7J; ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ rtormed “ a few minutes. 

i. f- n S h ^S™ Th for co " ?: Artificial Swarms. — Before taking a 

— r * A ’~ l ’ Punkia Sieboldi; 2 , slxiSa swarm ^ rom a hive the hive must be examined, 
JTwojdts; 3, Agrontemma coronaria ; 4, Farfugium to ascertain that it contains abundance of brood 
carinata. - in all stages, as weU as being crowded with bees; 

of^P^Slr^ns ;°t ■ Pyrua this V* . eaai1 / ascertained in a frame-hive b^ 

inhor h' eT £ mca Ghamindrj'a- Suffolk .—Orobanche examining the combs. The hive is then removed 

(French r ?L^f! Ape ‘7rT Gf ' F Yf e ‘~„ [Iedj ' 8imin coronarium a short distance, and a new hive put in its place. 

oSTAaW The rT jf then nearched for/ond the jomb 
; 4, Species of Jasminum. Send again’ on w blch she is found is removed, with the 

_y-^-'hGymnadenia conopeea; 2, Buddlea globosa! bees and queen clinging to it, and put into 

Rskmw nratense^ 4 ^A^hn^n^h.in^,^ f latlor : ^be new hive, besides any more frames of brood 

CjTVt vt 7 singular monstrosity; iot unSmmoTTl- J? 11 ] 36 fP ared ’ closin g U P the gap made in 
• l.Jaaimnani revolmum; 2, Convolvulusmauritani- the old stock by drawing the frames together. 
Sebolii_deltoidca alba. —— L. G. E.— Lychnis By placing the old stock hive on a fresh stand j 


* ««*» came un^ttihS to STCdS?n? n ThJci e ma« S 1 hlV f t0 Carr y on lts work * Three colonies 

‘’-•iitegrifoiia, while the blue-fleered ^mSSiSi Stoo ? an ^ made from two b y removing four or five 
^ 5pec,men to name. frames containing brood and eggs from a strong 

-—_colony, shaking the bees baok into the hive, and 

Mulching 1 nlan** With T .. Pacing the frames in a new hive, and filling up 

in haste ? t0 ? e8 j"T 1 I wn J® “° th hlves witb frames containing empty combs 

^'f yoZ ^rs ZlY. dr0U .? ht 0r comb foundation, then removing^ another 

d« n e S am s T m ^ n "^ a L be f glad , to . kn “ w , that «*™ng stock to a new stand, and putting the 
the soil ooc” un<Wnt»th b e ^ ^ kee P P ew hives in its place. Marty of the removed 

liUnts, and dellcate beea return to tho old spot, and provide the 

kept cool aid mSsf X A; 6 ® 1 ** luhed » ma y b ® necessary population 'to the new hive. If 
rooU. It is oulv bvthifl 8 ! ooes ove 1 i’ 1 t i e . ir 1)6 wished ' to take 'a swarm from a 
tap many of rnv^nhoir^ ^ am enabled to straw hive it must be performed by driv- 
Q! m y pbwts.—U. A. H. f ing about half the bees an^ the queen into an 

/' > j empty ekep, and placing the stock And swarm 


Digitized b] 


Go- gle 


on opposite sides of the old stand, that each 
may nave an equal chance to receive the bees 
returning from the fields. The brood in the 
parent hive soon hatches out, the population 
quickly increases, and a new queen is reared. 

After-swarms. —When bees are allowed to 
swarm naturally there will usually issue a cer¬ 
tain number of after-swarms, which are smaller 
than first swarms, and often do not gather 
sufficient stores to winter upon. Second swarms 
may sometimes be made profitable if they leave 
the parent hive early in the season, and as they 
always contain a young queen, they are pretty 
sure to do well the next season if they winter 
safely. But then it must be remembered that 
frequent swarming so weakens the old stock as 
to render it practically useless. With bar- 
frame hives, after - swarms may be pre¬ 
vented, as a rule, by examining the combs 
and cutting out all queen cells but one, and 
that the most perfect one. But if, in spite of all 
precautions that can be taken, after-swarms do 
issue, they should be returned to the old stock ; 
this can be accomplished by first hiving the bees 
in a straw skep, in the usual way, in which they 
are allowed to remain till the evening, when 
two sticks of inch-square wood are placed upon 
the ground in front of the parent hive j the 
bees in both hives are then smoked, and the 
swarm thrown out on to the ground between 
the two sticks, when the parent hive is imme¬ 
diately lifted from its stand and gently placed 
upon the sticks. The bees on the ground 
quickly ascend into the hive, which is then re* 
placed on its stand. This is performed when 
the old stock is in a straw hive. Swarms are 
returned to bar-frame hives by throwing them 
upon a sheet or newspaper in front of the hive 
It is more difficult to prevent after-swarms 
coining from straw hives than from bar-frame 
hives, on account of the difficulty in cutting out 
the queen cells of the former, the queen cells 
being generally so far up amongst the combs as 
to escape observation, and after-swarms issue 
because more than one embryo queen is left in 
the hive. Where allowed to swarm naturally, 
sometimes third, fourth, and even fifth swarms 
are thrown off at intervals of a day or two, but 
generally, after second swarms have issued, the 
swarming fever is satisfied and the queen cells 
are destroyed by the bees. 

Boxworth. S. S. G. 


BIRDS. 


Parrot unwell.—I have a prey parrot, eight years 
old, which I feed on hempseed and sop bread. This lost 
six weeks it has beon very much constipated, and at times 
it brings up its food. Can anyono inform me how I can 
relieve it ?-J. D. 


Linseed beer. —pb. linseed, 1 gallon 
water, | lb. brown sugar, 1 lemon, 1 tablespoon¬ 
ful yeast. Place the water cold on the fire with 
the linseed, sugar, and the lemon sliced thinly 
into it, let it boil 20 or 30 minutes (not to get 
thick). Take it off and strain into a pan; when 
nearly cold put in the yeast or barm fresh ; 
bottle in 7 or 8 hours and put in a moderately 
cool place. It will be fit to drink in 24 hours. 
The corks must be wired down. 

Clipping 1 Box edgings. —We always defer 
the doing of this till the edgings get so untidy 
that, for our own credit’s sake, it can be deferred 
no longer, the reason being that, if left till 
well into July, once cutting serves the whole 
year. This year the growth has been more 
profuse than usual, and we have just completed 
the cutting, but having been done so early we 
shall, a month or five weeks hence, have to 

£ ‘ve them another trim up. Is it generally 
lown that defective parts can at any season 
be mended by putting in cuttings of the tree 
Box ? Of course they must be kept well supplied 
with water. 

Thrips. —These may be destroyed by Tobacco 
smoke, washing the plants with 3 lb. soft soap, 
6 gallons of soft water, to which add half-a- 
gallon strong Tobacco water, or by closing the 
house and making the atmosphere as damp and 
the pipos as hot as possible, then painting tho 
latter with 1 pint flowers of sulphur, 2 pints 
fresh lime mixed with enough water to make a 
thick paint. Plenty of ventilation and moisture 
to the roots is generally found to be a good pre- 
ven$hre. G. S. . :il h | frcr - • 
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DEANE & CO.’S GARDEN FURNITURE 


Gather honey from your flower*." 

JL NEIGHBOUR’S 

r^> CELEBRATED 


GARDEN ENGINES. 

12 gall. 63a. 16 gall. 80s. 

24 gall. 100 b. 30 galL 120 b. 


GARDEN ROLLERS. 
Single Cylinder. 

16 in. 32b.. 18 in. 35s., 20 in. 45*f 
fl\ 22 in. 62b.. 24 in. 63s., 26 in. 80 b. 

/I\ Double Cylinder. 

/l\ 13 in. 52 b., 20in. 60s., 22 in. 70s 

/ || \ 24 in. 80s.. 26 in. 90s., 28in. 116s 

JL-JL.PATENT WATER 

ballast rollers 

Weight Empty. Full. 

cwtB. qrs. cwtfl. qre. Pnc* 

' 5 \ j \ ;; * 

HJJJI; :: 4 i g o ” r 

07 l n .6 2....12 0 .. \ 

30 in! .. 8 2 ....16 0 .. 1( 

PONY AND HORSE ROLLERS from £8 10s 


FOR CASH OFF 
MAKERS' PRICES. 
Carriage Paid. 


All the best makes of Lawn Mowers 
in stock — Excelsior, Invincible, 
Shanks', Green's, Ransome’s, Easy. 


Strong Wood Barrow, 24 s. 6<L ^ 

Ditto, with loose top, 32 b. 6tL SwiKO Water Barrow, 
Galvanised Ikon Barrows. with galvanised cistern. Sum 
No. 0 1 2 3 15 gall. 30s„ 20 gall. 36s Strong a 

17b, 22a. 26s. 30s. 30 gall. 46s. t 40 gall. 64s. Garde: 

Summorhousos, Vases. Water Carts. Wire Netting, Hu 

DEANE it CO.’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GARDEN l 
Orders over £2 sent carriage free to any railway Btation. 


JOHN PIGG0TT. 

Phase send for Price Lists, post free. 

GARDEN HOSE. 


RANSOMES 


F&NSOMES 
V AinOHATOtt* 


LAWN MOWERS 


«nu8t supers are on. iv. ....-- - , 

for manipulation, because the frames can also be UUB« 
from top as with other Frame Hives, andat the 
affords great opportunity for full inspection, nanus u 
three sides, closed with shutters. 

‘THE API ARY," by ALKRF.D NEIGHBOUR, 5s.,P°»l 
•'VL Catalogue of improved Hives and Appliance* "j 
drawings and prices, Two Stamps. 

GEO. NEIGHBOI T R & SONS. 127, High HoRvrn, 


60 feet g 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, £-in., Is. lOd. 
Patterns op Hose sent on Application. 
Parcels 10*. CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland. Reel on carriage for 60 feet, 10*. 6d. 

115, nr>, k 117, Cheapside, London. 


md 149, Regent Street, W 


RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES 

(LIMITED), 

IPSWICH. 


NDIA-RUBBER 


OVERSPUN 
SEAMLESS AND 

Patent No. 267. 


When writing kindly refer to this advertisement. 


REYNOLDS’S WIRE TRELLISES 


' RED 

RUBBER 

CARDEN 

/HOSE. 


Every Length tested before being sent out 
Unequalled for lightness, pliability, strength, aiul eh 
Solo Licensees: The Irwell India-rubb 


Galvanised after made. Suitable for training peas also 
climbing plants against walls, &c., Ac. 

3ft., 2s.; 4ft„ 3s.; 5ft., 4s. each, 6ft. wide. 

Sizes made to order, 2d. per square foot. 

Terms cash ; 5 per cent, discount upon amounts exceeding 10s. 
40s. value free by rail within 200 miles. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

67 New Compton Street, London, W.C. 

* _Illustrate d Price List free by post. _ 

VXTRA STOUT strong tanned NET, 2 yards 

-LJ wide. lid. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard; or 2 yards wide, 
10s. per 100; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New twine 
Netting, 1 yard wide, 2d. yard; 2 vards wide, 4d. yard; 4 yards 
wide, 8<L yard: 12 yards wide, is. yard. Cotton Net, nine 
meshes to square inch, li yards wide, 7d. yard run. W. CUL- 
LINGFORD, Forest Ga te, E.___ 

nn hnn YARDS superior, extra strong, 

ZU.UUU tanned string GARDEN NETTING, 1, 2 3, 
and 4 yards wide. Id. per square yard; 200 yards, 15s. ; 600, 
£2 2s. Good netting. 100 yards, 5s. 6d.; highly recommended 
_^ MAUDE, 29^, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


i mongers. 


OLIVE’S PATENT SEED 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 


PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE' 

Lasts four times os long as ordinary white vulcanised hose 
Stands severe Government tests, thuR proving superiority of 
quality, lighter in weight, greater in strength, and cheai>er in 
the loug run than any other hoso for garden use. A corre¬ 
spondent writes: 11 1 have had a length of your Red Rubber 
Hose iu use nine years, and it is now as good as ever." 
Beware of counterfeit Red Hose. Samples and priced 
catalogue of hose, garden engines, and fittings, free. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

Sole Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, London, W.O. 


protection for Fruit, Seeds, he. 
HrJ-.'rVpmin The scare represent »J 
n. Its outetretchoa^ 
Price 24s. pcr^doi ^ 

z&Sssssti 

UASH.Birtripd 

tobacco - CLOTH AND PAPl 

Special quotsh-jnl 
73, Rendlt*fi iB1 “ 


A certain —— .... ----- — 

ravages of Birds or Vermin. The scare r eilMff; 

prey hovering over its victim. I«, . 

measure about three feet across. Price 24s. per dot 
obtained at most Ironmongers and Seedsmen. urtfiey 
had direct from the makers upon receir*' “* ” * 

spectuses free on application. Postal 
•»nrl rT.lVF.JRirminchani JTelecpnh 

F stest 

st 8d. and 9d. per lb ; 23 lb.. 18s. 
the trade.—J. DENYN. Manufacturer 
Clapton. ____ 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED. — 

Ur contain the largest amount of purely l***’ 1 
sound information on general gardening iu every 
printed in one periodical. The Iwstt work of refereno 
amateurs ami gardeners. Price 6*. 6d. ea ‘h. 
and booksellers, or from the publishing omcc, *. 
arnptou Street, Strand, Loudon, W.d 

Original from 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS. 


For prices see last week's or next week's 

Gardening. 


J. yards by 2 yards, sound and in perfect order; cost 
13s 6d., never used; price 12s.; half the quantity, 6s. 6d.- 
THOH P. MAY. North 8treet. Horncastle._ 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvanised, 

-L can he obtained at. exceptionally low prices from 
FRANCIS MORTON and CO. (Limited). 9, Victoria Chambers 
Victoria Street, Westminster Price Lints on application. _ 

L EAN-TOG KEEN HOUSES.—15 ft. by 10 ft., 

£10 17b. ; 20 ft. by 10 ft.. £12 15s : front 5 ft high, back 
10 ft. 3 in. Price lint* free —A. P. JOHNSON, Horticultural 
Builder. Wihnipgtw. Hull 

Digitize a by UjOOQlC 


HENRY WAINWRIGHT 


GLASS MERCHANT. 

8 & 10, Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 


PORTABLE GREENHOUSE, Lean-to, 10 

-L feet by 6 feet. This house is made of red deal, glazed 
with English sheet glass, painted 3 coats. Free on rail, £3. 
Catalogue frce.-H. BliULN, Helvoir Street, Leicester 
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THOMAS’S 

GARDEN REQUISIT 


BREATH 

SECURED BY 
N. USING 


HOOPER’S 

GAGHOUS 


MCDOPER’S 

©A(SK]©UJ 


FOR DIVIDING GARDENS 
Painted Green. 

each, 
s. d. 

Cft. long by 2ft. 6in. high 5 6 
6ft „ by 3ft Oin. „ i 6 


I After smoking or 

eating sens* mealfood 

Every re* loctable 
Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

(They arc certified, 
after analysis, to be 
perfectly hannlesn 
to health.] 


PATENT DOG BISCUIT. 


PURE CALICOES 


Strawberry 

Protectors. 

Galvanised. 

No. 44a. 

Is. per dozen. 

8b- per 100. 


Afy>id the manu attempted, and p ossibly injurious, imitation*. 


In bottles at 
2s. 9d., 4s. Qd. 
and 11s. 
Sold every¬ 
where. 


THE H0PW00D COTTON 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Will send any of the following FREE by PARCELS POST- 
12 yds. 32-in. wide strong pure grey for 3/6 ] On receipt 

12 „ 40 „ „ „ 4/6 j Postal Order 

Patterns and Prices of all descriptions of grey and bleached 
(.Calicoes post free on application. Any length cut. 5 per 
cent, discount allowed on orders of £1 and upwards. All 
goods over the weight allowed by parcels post carriage paid to 
nearest railway station. 

Cheques and P.O.O. payable to James A. Gleavk,— THE 
HOPWOOD COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Pri ncess Mill, Hopwood. ue.ir Manchester; _ 


THE SPECIFIC FOR 


NEURALGIA 


TIN POSTAL BOXES ! BOXES !! BOXES I ! ! 

■A- Send for sample dozen, large size, assorted, by paroels 

post, 2a. 3d.—TIPPE TTS I & Co., Aston, Birmingham._ 

TRICYCLES, BICYCLES, & LAWNMOWERS 
Purchased for Cosh, in any condition, or repaired at 
CAREY & CO.’s great Marts and Works, Brixton and 
Claphaiu Roads, London, S.W. 

Largest dealers in Second-hand Mac hines in South London 
ALBION CYCLE CO., Edgcwick, Coventry. 
Makers of the celebrated 

RELIANCE BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES. 
Unsurpassed for price and quality. Lists free. 


REDUCED CASH PRICES. 1884. 
PRICES PER ROLL OF 60 YARDS. 
Q ft. wide. (2 ft wide. Q ft. wide. 4 ft. wide. [6 


Mwh. 
ymeh . 

5-tneb . 

,PW ■■■■ I ■ 

ifioch ..I 6 0 I 12 0 [ 18 6 I 24 0 I 36 0 

:;Lch ..< 7 0 I 14 0 I 21 0 1 28 0 1 — 

Uruai widths kept in Stock—12, 18, 24, 30, 36, and 48 inches. 

Orders of 40s. and upwards carriage paid to any railway 

n ati on in England. 

Tying Wire, 6d. per lb. Cutting Nippers, la. 3d. per pair. 
Booting Felt, 32 inches wide, 4Jd. per yard. Galvanised 
Cbrrugited Sheets, 6 feet by 2 feet, 2a. 3d. each. Special 
Quotations for Large Quantities. 


The favourite Summer Beverage. 

A delicious Cooling Drink in Water. 

Is prepared from the Lime Fruit. 

Is entirely Free of Aloohol. 

Effervescing in all Aerated Waters. 

An excellent Stimulant blended w ith Spirits. 
Is highly Medicinal. 

Cooling and Purifying the Blood. 

An excellent Stomachic, assisting digestion. 

Is recommended by the Lancet. 

Is Hold Everywhere. 

Wholesale 8tore»—11, Curtain Road, London. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scale op Charges for Horticultural Advertisements. 

Charge for Single Insertions. —Three lines, about 
twenty words or less, in body type, 3s. ; each additional 
line of about ten words, 9d. If displayed or with blocks, 
10s. per inch. Across two columns, per inch, 22s. ; across 
three columns, per inch, 33s.; whole page, £18. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

Single Column. 

6 insertions, at 9s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more Ss. Gd. „ „ 

Across 2 Coli mns. 

6 insertions, at 20s. Od. per inch per Insertion. 

13 or more 16s. Gd. „ „ 

Across 3 Columns. 

6 insertions, at 30s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 28s. Od. ,, ,, 

Gardenfjis and Others Wanting Situations.— 

20 words or less, Is. 

General Advertisements, Is. per lino. 

Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week to ensure insertion. No adver¬ 
tisements can be received, altered, or stopped after 
Saturday morning's post for the issue of the following 
Saturday’s date. Advertisements received later will bie 
inserted in due course. Advertisers not having a 
regular account are requested to accompany their 
advertisements by a remittance. P.O.O. payable 
to Thomas Spanswick, at the Money Order Department, 
General Post Office, London, E.C. Stamps not received. 
All letters to be addressed to the Publisher, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Orders for other journals published at this office must 
bo sent separate from those intended for Gardening 
Illustrated._ 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

87, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 

235 and 362, Edgware Road, London, W. 


Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

Tkrer-quurter Garden Frame, with new (registered) Set-opes 
and <_ mer Fastenings. Mode of beet Red Deal, sides and 
ends U inches thick, lights 2 inches thick. Glazed with 
fl-ox. glass, and painted four coats of good oil colour. 
No. 1 size. 4 feet ny 6 feet, £2 17s. No. 2 Bize, 8 feet by 6 
feet, £4 10b, No. 3 sire, 12 feet by 6 feet. £6 5s. 6<L Packing 
Cases from 4a. to fis. 6d. Two-thirds allowed when returned. 


A CURE FOR I A T I A II 

SKIN DISEASES. L U I I U R 

There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to 8ULPHO- 
LINE in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordinary 
pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish as if by 
magic; whilst old. enduring skin disorders, however deeply 
rooted, “Sulpholine” successfully attacks. It always pro¬ 
duces a clear, healthy skin. Sold by most Chemists. Bottles, 
2s. 9d. _ _ 


PEPPER’S 


FOR GAINING infill TflillP 

STRENGTH. IKUN I UN III, 

Routes and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, 
promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, fortifies 
the digestive organs. Ia a specific remedy for neuralgia, in¬ 
digestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting diseases, &c. 
Bottles, 32 doses. Sold by Chemists. Insist upon having 
Pepper's Tonic. _ 


Se*. of 6 Ilandlightf? to cover 15 Bquare feet, diminishing 
rtzm. painted 3 coats, glazed with 21-oz. glass, per set, £1 15b. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


INDEX. 


Lettuoe and Endive .. 207 
Lilies of the Valley after 

flowering.212 

Marigolds.206 

Marguerites .. 203 

Mealy bug, the .. .. 213 

Melons .207 

Miniature basket Fern 203 
Mushrooms .. .. 205 

New ytan suspender .. 213 
Notes ou shrubs .. .. 212 

Outdoor plants .. .. 207 

Pansies and Violas .. 20»; 

Peas, early.206 

Peas, picking .. 206 

Pentstemonsand Delphi¬ 
niums .206 

Phloxes .207 

Plants for no'th window 214 
Planting and manuring 204 
Pruning and training .. 201 
Ridge Cucumbers, Vege¬ 
table Marrows, and 
Tomatoes .. .. 2C7 

Roses .203 

Roses in Glasshouses .. 203 

Satin Flower, the .. 207 

Shrubbery.207 

Spring flower? .. .. 207 

Spinous .212 

Stocks for Bpring flower¬ 
ing.211 

Sunflower, culture of the 211 
Sub-tropical plants .. 203 
Tomatoes, summer treat¬ 
ment of.205 

Trees and shrubs.. .. 212 

Verbena and its culture 2*r.* 

Vegetables.205 

Villa garden .. .. 204 

Vines .207 

Violas and Pansies .. 212 
1 Wistaria freely truiued 213 


Bedding plants, arrange 

ment of. 

Berberis Durwinli, prun 

lng. 

Blue Polyanthuses 
Blue-flowered Ttoikko 

lum . 

Cabbages, cutting 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest . 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from Fading. 
Occasionally used. Greyness Is impossible. 


Larg e Bottles, Is. fid.; Bold ev er ywhere . 


Calceolarias .. 212 

Cauliflowers, Sutton’s 

first crop.206 

Celery .. .. .. 207 

Climbers.206 

Coming Week s Work .. 206 

ComjH«st8 for potting and 

borders.214 

Cropping vacant ground 207 
Cucumbers, thrips on .. 206 
Diseases and insects .. 205 
Double white Lychnis .. 209 
Kuonymuses .. 212 

Ferns, hardy, for shaded 

gardens.211 

Ferns shrivelling.. .. 214 
Ferns, hardy ..207 

Fuchsia seeds, fragrance 

of.203 

Gladioli.207 

Globe Artichokes .. 206 
Gooseberry, the .. .. 204 

Gooseberries, pyramidal 204 
Gooseberries on walls .. 204 
Gooseberries, varieties 
for exhibition .. 205 

Great St. Bruno Lily, the 208 
Hardy fruits .. 207 

House and window 
gardening .. .. 214 

Hollies .212 

Hydrangea culture .. 203 
Indoor plants .. 203 

Laburnum as a tree, the 2)2 


pointed 4 coats of 
lour, height at front 13 Inches, at back 24 inches, 
cbm thick. With Improved bare and glazed with 
i ,^d handle to each light. 

8 frrt by 6 f«*. £3 4s. 6d. No. 3 size. 12 feet by 6 
l 6d. Cases 5a.; two-thirds allowed if returned in 
condition 

maip paid to any Railway Station In England and 
■.also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast, 
Minted catalogue* of Greenhouses, Garden Frames Ac 
free two penny stamp*._ 


(BREAKFAST) 


Boiling Water or Mi Ik. 

The Grateful Blessings and Reartfelt 

THANK8 

Of thousands of former sufferers who have been 

PAINLESSLY CURED 

Of CORNS, BUNIONS, and WARTS, are weekly received 
by the proprietor of 
White’s “NEW CORN CURE." 

Send 9 stamps for sample case of this article, that poAtirely 
never fails, to F. WHITE, Chemist, 1, New Rood, London, E„ 
Or ask your Chemist to obtain it for you. You will never 

regret having none so._ 


greenhouses 

OX HIRE PURCHASE SYSTEM. 

E. MOUNT, 

12, Stroud Groen, near Finsbury Parle, 

I»iv>w Offering his PORTABLE HOUSES from £5 5s. 
Aixr»cpl»n. Orders for autumn delivery now booked, 
charge List free. [ 

MWMJEnnis. —BATS, 5s. Od. each. REUU 
TlON BALLS, 9s. per dozen. CLUBS and 8CHOC 


T our monogram in 

INDIA-RUBBER. 1b. ; name in full, 
with box, pad, marking ink, Is. bl. Garden 
Labels can be plainly and indelibly marked 
by these stamps. Lists free. Agents wanted. 
S. IRETON A Co., 92, Graoechurch St, E.C 


PENN STATE 
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Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

•DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

Hi cheap: from 10 Inches to 15 Inches high ; strong plants. 


the QUEEN'S GARDENER R. W. BEEDELL’S 

wf .tttt t "Plont-ja nrfi Armnl t.hnflA nt rlrmKla 


cheap: from 10 Inches to 15 Inches high ; strong plants, 
will soon bloom; Isabella Sprunt, Marie van Houtte, Marshal 
Kiel, RGve d'Or, and red Glolro de Dijon (the new Rose), 


WILL SEND 

130 BEDDING PLANTS, FREE FOR 

4s. 6 d. 

All good plants to clear the stock. 

50 Geraniums, scarlet and pink, Lobelias 20, Ageratum 10, 
Perlll ns 10, Amaranth us 10. Mesembryanthemums 10, Fuchias 
10, Alternanthera 10, 12 double pink and wonderful 


W^in^Go^n^Bmt oL - - - Sr P u^w£itelioww. Tf« Vs! IdVf^eT4'MiTUes, double 

TPERNS AND REGONIAS.^Four Maiden- dowering, pretty plants, 1h 4d.; 12 Polypodium Dryopteris, 
I. hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fnohsl- the best and dwarfest of all British Ferns, well adapted for 
oides and Snowflake, and Bix Begonias, with beautifully Fern cases, 3a. Gd.; 12 Gloxinias, the best Btrain of Messrs, 
marked leaves, 2s. 6 <L, free —MAIRIS k CO., Westou-in- Carter's, very choice, 3s.; 12 Maid u-iiair Ferns, good plants, 
Gordnno. Bristo l. _3s. ; 12 Ferns, mixed, for gruonhouse, 3s. All free up to Is. bd. 

EGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden hair Ferns.— J m JL> X JE£ 3B X 2XT SS 3 

Three Begonias coming into flower^ three Maiden-hair WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 

Ferns, and six Coleus of the nest varieties. The twelve , i <-? -rr, 

plants, free, 2s. 6 d.—MAIRIS k CO., Weston-m-Gordano. 9, HaTCOUrt Road, BrOCkley, S.E. 


Rose) Geraniums, la 6 d. ; 12 Chrysanthemums, 6 pairs Coveut 
& CO.’ Garden, Is. 6 d. ; Solarium jnsminoides, one of the moet 
beautitul plants ever grown for greenhouse, with its clusters 
Tj- of pure white flower. 2 for Is. 4d.. free; 4 Myrtles, double 


„ .. 4 9 

„ 20b.). 3 0 

„ 6s.II 

„ 6s..10 

„ 5b.).10 


B EGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— J . X> X JES 3B X 2XT SS , 

Three Begonias coming into flower^ three Maiden-hair WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 

Ferns, and six Coleus of the nest varieties. The twelve , _ , _ , , tti 

plants, free, 2s. 6 d.—MAIRIS k CO., Weston-m-Gordano. 9, HaTCOUrt Road, BrOCkley, S.E. 

milE BEAUTIFUL FERNS. — Adiantum A MOST BEAUTIFUL NOVELTY 

«*»■ GKE j?K E ob KIIKLTEEED 

Tmdescantia. The 7 plants, correctly named, 2s. Gd. free.— ^ 

MAIKIS & C O., W eston-in-Gordano. Bristol.__ A 

r r O IMPATIENS SULTAN1, the new rose- This pretty ter- 

coloured greenhouse plant, always in bloom ; 1 Hoya restrlal Orchid is 
carnosa, 1 Jasminum 8 ambHC.oominginto flower: 1 Empress a* ret compara- 
Eugenie Passion flower, and 1 Beeonia weltonieusls. The Nvely unknown, 

6 plants, named, 2a. 6 dL. free.-MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in- but wo find that /W& 

Oordano, Bristol._. _ AM 

NEW ROSES FOR 1884. MM'S 

. Lindley:’ Its rich A , flfTPwgf:'/ 

m 0 m wine-red sepals jut 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co, imw 

(LIMITED) Up. w v hich my 

' they so much re- 0 I 

ARE NOW ISSUING THEIR lieve, that this | M /TjfW 

specios is certainly m SjJgfW 

SPRING CATALOGUE, IJr 

Which will be forwarded freo on application. It others.’’ We have twat 

comprises a selection of the best successfully im- nNUfT 

TjTXnrer jwrted good stout 

them whilst uu- I ' 

English & French Roses, MM 1 

A choice assortment of TKA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, | f| 

and other varieties suitablo for spring planting; also Calantho discolor. 

CLEMATIS, Bedding a nd Herbaceo us Plants. HOOPER&OQ., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 

Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Go., Let., onufmn 

KING’S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

pumrclci ntt/CD cccnc The following at 6 d. and is. per Packet:- 

uflUIUE, rLUvvCn OLLUO QTOCKS.—Emperor mixed, Emperor white, 

IN EVERY VARIETY. U Emperor crimson, East Lothian Snow White, with Wall- 

ALL KINDS OF HARDY PERENNIALS. flower leaves. East Lothian mixed, BROMPTON Giant 

vTVggT VTTYPn pp \qgpq While, Snow White Berlin, Giant Scanet, pew 

THE FINLST MIXED .BASSES Carmine and Canai'y YtUow, Antirrhinum lom Thumb, 

For Lown and Tennis Grounds. white do. mixed : Carnation Greuadin; Carnation, South of 

Manures and Horticultural Sundries of all sorts. France, Is.; Picotoe, yellow ground, Is.; Wall flower double 

_ German; Cineraria, XX quality. Is.; Munulua, Giant Hose 

■OT>TPTYG'T?Tr«Tr BAY In Hose: Mimulus, dwarf, bright scarlet; Pansy. Lord 

FREDhjrvIOK. Beaconsfield; Pansy, Rainbow, very tine, n most oxtra- 

143 BiflhODStratO Street Without, London, E.C. ordinary colour; Pentstemon, Lemoine s Hybrids ' Polyanthus, 

143. lManopaffaio !sireei ^nrii own 8 ;l ving. fancy, extra quality. Polyanthus, giant white, 
^19, Mar© Street, Hacknoy, E., oriinson, and yellow, each per packet, 6 d.: Anemone, 

High Street, Leyton, E. Victoria Giant, extra quality; Columbines. All the illus- 

--- r -- _ -- trated sorts of gardening (see Ii.LU.sTRATKT) GARDBNINO 

UfnDTII VIInUIIIIP_WUAT9 for June, 1834). Columbine, new largo flowering, snow 

nun I n IMlUtllllU IfllHI : white, single; Aubrietia Hendorsoni; Aubrietia Eyrei, an 

Why. I to gi,e If 


not so, money at once returned. supplied this time 

Send for our special cheap Hat of new and other good plants, Catananche cwruloa 
at lowest prices. perennial, at 3d. pe 

12 splendid show and fancy Dahlias, 3d. 2<L at 3<L per packet e 

6 beautiful Pompone Dahlias, la. 3d. Delphinium, LunoJ 

12 lovely seedling single Dahlias, 2s. 2d. Auroiallorealis, Aa 

6 select Abutilons, good winter blooms, Is. 8 d. 3d. per patket, P< 

12 best Zonal Goraniumfl. including Nipheotos. 3s. 2d. Pyrcthrum, Lemoini 

12 best Fuchsias, including Mrs. Bundle. 2s. <kL 8 Boris, mixed Is; 

fi of the beautiful new Biugle Chrysanthemums, 3s. 2d. Sweet William, The 

12 choice Chrysanthemums, early or late kiuds, 2s. 6 d. pigmy yellow, verj 

4 moat distinct Heliotrope, P. Garfield, White Lady, Cheiranthus alpinua. 

Swanley Giant, and A. Delaux, the golden variegated A wonderful Selection of fine Daffodils to offer, soma 

variety, Is. 4d. very rare forms. See large advertisement in Garden 

12 beautiful Bpotted Mimulus. Is. 6 d. for June. || A flTI Akin’C 

6 best named fringed and striped double Petunias, 2 b. 2 d. HAK I H NU U 

12 single Petunia, nana compacto, 2s. 2d.; a gem. ■■■■■■ ■ ~ * 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

t> Nicotiana afflnis, sweet-scented, easy to grow. Is. 6 cL 04 pat 

12 Tropieolum “ Fireball," scarlet climber, Is. 6 d. ^ "i. 

Post or package free. P.O.O. payable Loampit Vale. A BEAUTIFU 
JONES & NORTH, For ft. 6 d. we will^fc 

HOPE NURSERY, LEWISHAM. ^ 


supplied this time twelvemonths, most beautiful forms: 
Catananche cuerulea and alba, an good as Cornflowers and 
perennial, at 3d. per packet: Coreopsis, 4 Perennial sorts, 
at 3d. per packet each ; Yellow Foxglove, 6<1. per packet; 
Delphinium, Lemoine's Hybrids; Gaillardia grandillora, 
Aurora Borealis, kc. ; Honesty, early crimson aud pure white, 
3d per packet; Pentstemon, four Alpine sorts, mixed; 
Pyn thrum, Lemoine's Hybrids, own saviug; Primula Alpine, 
S sorts mixed, Is ; Phlox; Scabious. Tom Thumb, double; 
Sweet William, Tlie Bride, *notc white ; Wallflower. Bingle 
pigmy yellow, very tine for bedding, a# valuable as 


24, PATRICK STREET. CORK. _ 

A BEAUTIFUL ROCK GARDEN tor 2s. 6 d. 

For 2s. 6 d. we will forward to any address, post freo, 25 beau¬ 
tiful varieties of Alpine plants, all named. Including the best 
and rarest varieties of Soduma, Saxifrages, Sempervivums, 
\r JOSEPH K<)B SQN k SON. Nurserymen, Hexham._ 

D ALSE YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS.-Seed- 

Tv ling Pansies are far more effective than plants raised 


T*> i% *rar~fl r"r£"3~ &c.-JOS EPH RO BSON k SON. Nurserymen, Hexham._ 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

PRICE , LlS J SENT^FREF, to any Sd frem oS J^'eTn^n^^^Xns. FU^^Bolgian 

post-card. DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers, NORWICH. faucy p. luBy 1# 1H . r packet, finest English show Pansy, Is. 
The Throo host Cabhascs for early Sprinof use. j M . r packet, post free for c;uh on receint of order.—JOSEPH 
DANIELS’ DEFIANCE GIANT EARLY MARROW, Is. ROBSON &J 8 ON, Nurserymen, Hexham._. 

. yyiS&S&db JRX ki.v. early Marrow la ed per PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! ! PRIMULAS 1 I ! 

S 1 K» ’ ’ L Ylfteenth year of distribution. William’ aaperb .tnln 

DANIELS 'LITTLE QUEEN, superflno early dwarf, Is. 6 d. Is. 6 d. per doz . 10s. per 100; Cinorarias same price. Package 

J^OKWrcn. _ 

R^^LTbAFFODlL LY. DAFFADOWN - 

xJ DILLIFrS.— A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 


Plants are equal to those at double 
the price. 

POST FREE, OVER Is. 

Catalogue* five on application. 

12 Fuchsias, dingle and double (per 100, 4s.) 3 M 

12 new Coleus. Is83 and 1884 . 4 0 

12 Geraniums, best named .3 0 

12 White Lobelias. ‘..10 

12 Iresines, any sort .. (per 100, 7s.L. ... ..10 

12 Dahlias, single, pot roots ( „ 20 b. ..4 1 

12 „ double „ ( „ 20h. 3 0 

12 Chrysanthemums .. ( „ 6s.SI 

12 Verbenas, mixed colours l „ 6s..II 

12 Alternanthera amoena ( „ 5s..10 

12 Asters, any kind .. ( „ 3s.6dJ.0 1 

12 Ten-Week Stocks .. ( „ 3a6d.).. .. ..0 4 

6 New double Petunias.1 I 

4 Lemon Verbenas .14 

4 Maiden-hair Ferns.10 

3 Double Petunias, whito, purple, and pink .. .. 1 I 

2 Alpine Edelweiss .10 

2 Nicotiana atiihis .ill 

THE NURSERIES, WALLINGTON, 
AND AT 74. NORTH END, CROYDON, BI TtRKW 

COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, 

SEED, BULB, ANO PLANT 
MERCHANTS, 

39. WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

T'URNIP SEED.—Snowball, Orange Jellyj 

-L White Stone. Vcitch’s Red Globe. American White er 
R ed, ea c h 3d. per ou nc e; postage extra ._ 

OABBAGE SEED.—Entielil Market, Koib 

yJ pareil, Cocoa-nut, Rod Pickling, each Gd. per ounoe; 
Oovent Garden Dwarf, aud Mein’s No. 1. ad. per ouaoe; u 
post- free. ____ - J 

HAULLFLOWER SEED—Covent Gar«led 

G Early London, and Veitch's Autumn GUnt, 1* 6-1 m 
ounce, 3d. and Gd. per packet; Waiter or Priokly Spinach. 14 
pint, I s, 9d. (juart; all post-free .__ J 

T ETTUCE SEED.—Bath Cos. (white <d 

-Ll brown), Paris White, Tom Thumb, Hammersmith. 
ls._ounce, 3d. pack et. ___J 

ANION SEED.—Giant Rocca, White or M 

v/ Giant Italian, Is. ounce, 3d. packet. White Lisbon I 
S pring Onions, 4 d. ounce: post-free^__ _ 

pHOlCE HARDY PERENNIAL SEED.- 

Now is a good time to sow for flowering next 1 
packets, 2s.; 24 packets, 3s. 6d, all different, lncluoia 
Aquilcgia, Alyssum, Antirrhinum, Anemone, Caiopanui 
Carnation, Delphiniums, Digitalis, Goum, Forget-mv^a 
Pansy, Evening Primrose, Polyanthus, Sweet William. Wii 
flower. &c. Rockeries, 6 packets seed, different, lx ; J 
packets, 2s. (Jreat numbers sold last season. 

COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL see above. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Warm and dry weather does not interfere in the lew* wi 
condition in which plants arrive. We pack with Mow* 
damped, and guarantee plants to arrive perfeetlj fw* 
Great care is taken in packing. 

Niootiajxa AFFIN1S, sweet-scented, pure white flown, 
Is. 3d.; 6. 2 b. 3d. . . , 

Eucalyptus globulus, bluo Gum Fever tree, quite 
3. Is. 3d. ; 6. 2s. 3d. , . . ,,. 

SF.N.smVB PLANTS, closes leaves when touched, 3, u 

Bkuoni A Fuousioides, charming Evergreen leaves, 3. la- fr 

Coleus, Dolly Varden, quite a novelty, very pretQ. 2,^-1 
Coleus, Mrs. Baxter, very pretty fringed leaves, 2,1*- 
Plumbago capknhis, charming blue flower, window 
greenhouse, 2. Is 3d.; 6, 2s. 3d. . , 

Bf/ionia w eltoniensis, Evergreen, free flowering, a 
Lobelia oardinalis, Queen Victoria, splendid large sear 
flowers. 3 for Is. 6d.: 6 for 2s. 6d. . ^ 

Wallflowers, Double Importe<l splendid mixed nw 
large spikes of sweet-seen ted double flowers, plant no* 
early bloom. 12, Is. 3d.; 25, 2s. 3d.; 50. 4s. 
Wallflowers, Harbinger, new variety, plant now i 
autumn bloom, 25, Is. Gd.; 50, 2s. 6d. . _ . J 

Wallflower, The Old Covent Garden Blood Bed « 
variety, 25, Is. Gd.: 50, 2s. 6<L 
Wallflower, Golden Tom Thumb, quite a nove w. 
Is. 9d.; 50. 3s. Cultural directions sent with all 
All the above carriage free. Terms, cash with ow 

a 

PANSIES, choice English, Belgian, and Fr«j 

1 -L Tariet-ies from'florists’ flowers, 2T> strong plant* * 
free.—JAMES LOOMES, Florist, WhitUesey, near Hj 

pINERARIAS, now ready, my anperbstrj 

Whittlesey, near Peterboro’._ — 

PRIMULAS, very choice strains, VeitchsJ 
L carter’s, 12 for 2s. 6d.-^JAMB3 LOOMES, WtuU.N 
Peterboro’._ ^ 

, PUCHSIAS, all the best varieties, my selecti' 

1 JL lg. 90. a dozen; pot now for autumn aod *u 
j flowering.-JAMES LOOMES. F.R.H.8., Whittle. * 

Peterboro\_____ 

! n. REVILLEA ROBUST A, splendid to 
I VS" plant, 12 for 3s. 6d., 3 for Is. 3d.—JAMES LOOM 
Whittlesey . Peterboro’. ___—^ 

POLE US, 12 for Is. 9d. ; Gloxinia seedhn 

I VI 12 for 2a. 6<L ; Artillery plants, 3 t<x lajOMgH 


splendid w 
JAMES LOOM 


1h. «<! mir packet, 3s. 6 d. per oz. XJ DILLIES.—A descriptive catalogue of more than 200 

DANIELS’ GIANT ROCCA, weigh two to three pounds, aortjl 0 f Daffodils free on application—BARR k SON, 12, 

In. per oz., 10s. per lb. . King-street, Coveut-gardeu. W.C. 

DANIELS’ WHITE ELEPHANT TRIPOLI, the lamest — ~ —o r rT.' , \ 7 L , XT<a THYRTTPTTT TTTR AT 

and tn«t Silver-skin Onion known. Is. Gd. per packet, T „ i v^irl*V * mawmv a at ll 

3s. 6<1. per oz. u » SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 

ZITTEAU YF.LIiOW GIANT, Rplcndid quality and long ROOMS. 38, King Street. Covent Garden London. Ksta- 
keeper, ?d. per oz., Gn. i>er lb. blished 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 

DANIELS BROS., Hml Merchants, NORWICH. on application or post free. 


Digitized fr. 


Google 


I w 12 for 2a. Gd.; Artillery plants, 3 f«r 
! pots, strong plants, 12 for 3s. Gd.—JAMES lsWW 
i Whi ttlesey , Peterboro*. 

I PAR NATION CUTTINGS from a very hai 

| yJ some, double collection. 6 for Is. Gd., 12 for 2 i-3d • 
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SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1884, 


GENERAL POST OFFICE 


ONE PENNY; 


pLEASE NOTE.—100 well-grown STOVE or 

± GREENHOUSE PLANTS in variety, forming a most 
lnterestiugcollection, with instructions and treatment for 2 
guineas Ditto, ditto, larger plants, for making an immediate 
display, 4 guineas. This is one of the cheapest bargains ever 
?-rvTr, d \?V,4 guaranteed to give satisfaction.—T. J. HAW- 
KINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 


QHOICfc CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—800 varie- 

... ^ies, t} ! e complete collection of early flowering and 
late flowering Chrysanthemums in existence. Many thou- 

® tro ?? < pUn ^ fr r by parc . e,fl P 0 * 1 ut **■ I* r do/en > or 

f * n P°, ta at i? arue P" ce - Smaller plants. Is. 6d. 
per dozen; 10s. per 100. Ail correctly named—N. DAVIS, 
ihe Chrysanthemum Nurseries. Lilford-road, Camberwell. 


is nowready, price Id., post free ljd. 

THE BEST HELIOTROPES.—The follow- 

k* .P? three varieties are splendid either for pot culture or 
■Hong: Rebecca (new 1SS3), deep blue, dwarf, compact, 9d. 
pa, per dozen, 6s. ; General Garfield, pale mauve, and White 
WSl d P zen - The three varieties, 

»■ CROWE. Bol eyn Nursery, Upton, Essex. 

IpTINCT AND CHOICE FERNST^-Cheil- 

W- s nthes elegans (the Lady's Lace Fern), very elegant, Is.; 
gMogramma Martensi. the best golden Fern, 9d. ; Doryop- 
■fcpalmaU, most distinct and beautiful, 9d.; Lygodium 
climbing Fern. 9d.; Pteris argyrea, Silver Fern, 
g-i Blcchnum corcovadense (Tree Fern). 9d. ; Phlebodium 
P?’ W.; Gymnogramma Wettenhalliana, crested Silver 
Pt*; Cyrtomium anemophyllum, 9d.; the nine varieties 
W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

PfCE and RARE PALMS.—The following 

Rrl-.— oogst the most elegant in cultivation : Cocos 
ByiMM . I*. 6d.; Kentia Baltnoreana. Is. 6d.; K. For- 
M : Geonoma gracilis. Is. 6d.; Areca sapida. 


h mstruc- Al aquisitions of the present season for9s., 6 for 3s. :12best 
“• of last season. 3s. Free by post.-N. DAVIS. The (Can- 

- thomum Nurseries. Lilford Road. Camberwell, London 

fcdtm- G A ?P EN . REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

and ou' tV t Kefuae, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25s. ; truck (loose). 40 * 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. 6d. per sack 5 socks' 25s 
sasks 4<L each. Black Fibrous Peat—5s per sack 5 sacks 22s!* 
rtridg^ sack. M. each. Coarae Silver 8M4^a.*5."j5ffil® 
Strong, 26fl - 2-buahel bacB. 4<l each. Yellow 

lillineilon J*!? rou a Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. perbusheL 
gdou Sphagnum Moss 8s. 6d per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks 

- ,**119 ork i. Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, etc. Write for 

Roaes Pnce List. H. G. SMYTH. 21, Goldsmith’s Street, 

m -T j! Drury Lan e (latel y caUed 17a > Co** Yard). ** 

h - BEGONIA ROOTS, now started in growth. 

colour -7 Raing’s Seedlings are the beet and cheapest, 1 dozen, ln- 
1 .— T. J. olud ‘u«ag°od white, 4a, half-dozen, 2 s 2d., free by parcels post. 

, *»• —JOHNLALNG A CO.^ BegoniaGrowers, Forest Hill, S.E. 

Sturdy (^ SH F RST COMPOUND, used by leading 

such M gardeners since 1859 against red spider, mildew, thrip? 

kc £ ? nd other blight. One to two ounces to the gallon 

. ac„ Js. of soft water; four to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
. - u 6 ®*’ “SI 1 i? lather from the cake agains 

- H.ISHURSTINE keeps boots dry and soft on 

Dwarf 1 , wet M and la - from the trade—Whole- 

11" strong " ale fr ° m PRIC E S Patent Candle Co. Limited: London 

PRIMULAS 1 PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS I 

7 Fine P lant « now readv for potting of one of the best 

choice s&'ate 

Abridge! OA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

. £-1 J. f or i B fi ( i larger nlanfcn fVl ot«» -_1._1 


Uxbrid ge. 


Uxbridge. 


"hlv DIAS ! BOuVARDIAS ! !—Twelve iT^dJeSb*. 

l££fe Ta £ etie f* deluding Humboldtii corymbiflora. very cheap.—T J. 

Dazzier. scarlet, Ac., by post, 4s„ in pots, rr 2 - K - 1 

beuner doubie white, 6d. ; Resident Garfield) CJTEPHANO’ 
EVjg* ( ?ew). Is. No greenhouse complete without O tiful greenhov 
S winter-flowering plants. See cata- and beiutEl bl£ 

f£ ff * CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest SSlSdo n Heatg 

jfjfl ®DXINIAS from the best procurable 

St. erect * drooping, and show varieties. Scarlet Pinks, 

lot, by post or in pots. These will ull flower well 
I recommend them in pots by rail where the 
W* » not too great. I have received hundreds of testi- 
■■ M to the quality I have sent out, and they will be 
■ fuUy equal to named varieties.-W M. CROWE, 

Nursery , U pton. Forest Gate, E. 

JC0A NUT FIBRE REFUSE by Chubb’s 

Process — The Prince of Wales' gardener writes : 
flbre is simply perfection, and a thorough boon in 
■®«ur* Backs, la. 6d. each ; 10 saclr *•- ” 

1 ® 23«- ; X sacks, 30s. (all .sacks 

twee on rail, £ 2 . Limited quantrtitw of 
Jat«l in sacks only, 2s. 6d. each (2 prize 


fxbridge. 


■ROSES ! ROSES ! ROSES ! Cutting grafts or ° ”-f ™ » M "» - - 

J-V buds, from a magnificent Collection of over 300 varieties, TJ AFFODIL, DAif’FODILLY, DAFFADO WN 
carefully packed in tin boxes at Is. a dozen; 6s. a 100.—T. -IJ DILLIES —A descrintiTP '• VV SL 

HAWKINsTdWjiugdonJL^h^jieMjUxbridge!_ nr* D^Sdita ^iSTS - l^lSiuoT-^lSu? 8OT Sf 

CJVK1NGA, or Mock Orange.—Cuttings from Kln g- at reet, Oovent-garden, W.Q, _ ***• 

u, ^ and highly-scented shrub, the flower of PANSIES. _100 well-rooteri ~ 

which is a close approach to the flower of the real Orange JT n i nn »^ „i . , weu rootea autumn trans- 
Cuttings in tin boxes Is. a do/.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon open K roun( d Post free, 3s., in eight 

. f . f . f ~ rr&)s»gr. se5a«A^» 

P thi» prince^ flower, ^rglfhulb* Si.'^doMnf.itra lar”® CJ.LASS for horticultural purposes in cases and 
* ,^ir= old, for 7 inch pots, 8s. tt dozen. Small, one year old „ , z ' “‘l 21 ’? 1 ' • Propagating glasses, Bee glasses, 

corms, 3s. a dozen. Finest strain only, embracing White Swan, Hand lights, kc. Leaded windows, plain and oruumental 

r,—^is,--- ^ HAWKINS, HiUingdon g laRa $ f every description Cheapest house in the trade- 

Send for ilhistoat^ circular an.l price list to EADK A SON 
130, High Holbom, London, W.C. * 

‘M’EMORY OF BOTANY.—Physiological art 
\ of never forgetting Taught thoroughly by pijst. Any 
Book mastered in one reading. "Tun Tkkminolout Ac 7 
Botany Easily Aixji’irkd." Prospectus free, giving 
opinions from actual study of the system of R. Proctor Dr A? 
Wilson, A others.—Prof. LOISETTK, 37, New Oxford St. W O 


£ ^^^.TbHUBR RO UND, ACOFibre 
*«. Wm Ferry Road, Millwall, London, if. 

B6ETABLE NOVE LUES. —Strong plants, 

Gilbert’s Chou de Burghley or Cabbage Broccoli, and 
[Variegated (silver striped) Broccoli, 1 a 9cL 60. 
pH (many successive kinds), Is. 60. Brussels 8prouts, 
Ei , CoUTe Tronchuda, Lettuce, Leeks, Ac. 

gpw didnal, savoury, and aromatic), 3d. eooh. Melon, 
«»<t. Tomato, Capsicum. Seakale, Artichoke, Rhubarb, 

KM AND VARKISh COMBINED.— 


CYCLAMEN. 

this princely fl 
3 years old, for f in 


e V e varnisn, xor all exposed Wood- corms. 3s. a dozen. Finest strain only, 

1 Greenhouses. Stables. Cowsheds, kc. Preserves Gnvndiflora, and choice PerHicuin. T 
■ wttcr than paint at about oneaflfth the cost. Price, Heath. Uxbridge. 

&P3. kc., at Jani f! UTTINGS { strike now. —Pelargon iums: Caf 

^U.-FRISWELL. SIMPSON. A HOLLICK, Bush- U tain Raikes, Dr. Andre. Digby Grand,Dr. Masters, and 
errs, Hackney Wick, London. E. all the best varieties. Is. dozen, 6s. 100; Fuschia cuttings, 10C 

XLWAY'S PYP FT W U TTMQ YZlu 'I varieties, Including all the newest—Mre. Rundle, Lizzie 
Tlsrie I a e , , M .’n double and Vidler. Lucy Finnis, Ac., Is. dozen, 6s. 100; Geranium cut 

p , Iant - gratis tings, variegated, 2s. a dozen; plain, la a dozen.-T. 

free of KELWAY A SON. Lsngport HAWKINS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon fieath. Uxbridge. 
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Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SELECT LIST OF BRIGHT FLOWERS 
FOR SUM MER B LOOMING. 

FLIES.—Few know that a Castor Oil Plant is 
an excellent preventative; while the plant itself, potted, 
mokes an extremely ornamental appearance, either in 
conservatory, boudoir, hall, or window._ 

DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITES, cream 

and yellow, for pots or open ground, such as I have sold 
In thousands for several seasons, six of each, Is. 9d. 

Quite hardy, open ground, c harming f or cutt i ng. _ 

COB/EA SCAN DENS, "handsomest, most rapid 
greenhouse climber, bears large purple bells, extra strong 
plants, pair, ls. 9d., can be planted outdoors._ 

YELLOW SULTAN, beautiful for cutting, re 

scmblcs large yellow Cornflower; Bix plants, Is. 9d. 

prettiest nov elty of season .___ 

IPOM(EA7 or Convolvulus, beautiful climbers, 
richest colours,for outdoor or conservatory uses, 12 plants 
in four colours, Is. 3d., very fine. Showy and hardy. 
Cheap clearance 


MAGNIFICENT CINERARIAS.—12 plants, 

1YJ. ia 4^ f r ee; 34, 2k. 6<1., free. Nioe young seedling 
plants (Carter s superb strain), whiofj will produce enormous 
lead i of dazzling bloom in winter. >>'<•«• is the time to pot 
for Christmas bloom, 100,’ 8s., free. -MORLEY k CO., 
Fulwood. Preston ._ _ __ 

QTOCK LIMITED. —N L(’O’LTANA AFFINIS, 

O 4 plants, Is. 4«L, free. What can equal t mil, 

white, sweet-scented Tobacco plant, either for wu*Ja»w, green¬ 
house, or gardeD culture? By many consideredjanuul to 
Stephanotis. Above are nice seedling plants to blOB|p this 
summe r.—MORLEY k Oo., F u lwood, Preston ._ 


WHITE WAX-LIKE FLOWERS. — The 

V “ beautiful white Begonia semperflorenB alba is a most 
constant bloomer, seldom without tiowera during the whole 
year ; 2 nice plants. Is. 3d., free; foliage «ch, glossy green, ria 
free flowering in winter as summer.—MORLEY & CO., Ful- 
woo d, Preston.___ 

plHARMING GLOXINIAS.—4 plants, la. 3d., 

\J free; beautiful velvety foliage, brilliant flowers produced m 


plants to bloom this summer.—MORLEY k 


uneap ciearaiiGu.___ I 

SCABIOUS, best Dwarf German, nine for 2s. 1 1 8 ; 2d 

Soon bloom. 


OOOU U1UU1I1. 

DOUBLE GERMAN WALLFLOWERS, all 

colours. Gentleman writes : “ Your Wallflowers have 


CUlOUiO. UVIUIIVMIW 

been most splendid. 
bloom early autumn 

PEARL 


Nine fine plants free Is. 9d. Will 


TUBEROSE, greatly in demand, 

perfume exquisite; grows in any greenhouse. Roots, 
strongly started (bloom soon), 2s. each, free, or four 
dormant tubers, 2s., with cultural hints. 

WHITE PARIS DAISIES or MARGUERITES, 
true variety; also Etoile d’Or, the large yellow, per 
pair, 2s. ; bushy and strong, or 4 for 3s. 6d. Bloom 

profusely when bedded out, and excel lent for cutting ._ 

NICOTIANA^FFENIS, a sweetly fragrant pure 
white pot or summer border plant, resembles Bouvardia, 
one spray perfumes greenhouse. Two strong plants, to 
soon bloom, for 2s.; or 6 small plants, 2s. Strongly recom¬ 
mended by “ Loadstone ” as a most charming and 
satisfactory plant to grow. I send out plants hardened 

off for outdoor planting , per dozen. 2s, 9a. __ 

KING THEODORE, dwarf Nasturtium, the 
true scarlet bedder, black foliage, superior to Geranium, 
continued mass of bloom until November frosts, most 
effective for beds and window boxes. Per doz., Is. 6d. ; 
36, 3s. 6d.; 100, 9s. 6d., free. Loadstone’s own noted 
strain. 


CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, rose, pure 

w’hito; charming as cut flowers; transplant well; nine of 

each colour, strong plants, 2s., fre e.___ 

FUCHSIAS.—Healthy, well-rooted, growing 
little plants, in full vigour (not rooted Bcraps); 12 in 
favour ite na me d sorts, 6s. 6d., free. 


EGG PLANTS.—Bears fruit exactly resembling 
an egg; great curiosities, and easy to grow in pots or 
border ; 9 plants, in 3 colours^ Is. 6d., fr ee. 


PORTULACA, ric h scarlet. 18 for Is. 9d. ( - 

CINERARIA maritima, effective white edging 

Lniunintu Tu-Bnt.ir.fnnr fnr • TOO for 6s. fid. 


or for bouquets. Twenty-four for 2s.; 100 for 6s. 6 d. 
EFFECTIVE EDGING7longborders or carriage 
drives, Lamb’s car, pretty white leaf, stands any weather, 
genuine perennial, per 100, 6s. 6d.; dozens. Is. 6d._ 

NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK, delightfully fra¬ 
grant, for window or greenhouse; also beds open ground ; 
emits powerful perfume after rain, aud in evening air. 

6 seedling plants, Is. Od., free. _ _ _ 

SNAPDRAGONS, striped and spotted, sown 

from splendid German collection, twelve for Is. Gd., 

thirty-erx for 3s., bloo m earl y autumn._ 

SCARLET SALVIAS, bloom brilliantly in open 

border. Th roe plants I s. 9d., free. 


Preston. _ ■ _ 

"VTEW sweet-scented single CHRYSANTHE- 
ll MUMS—3 choice named varieties, 2s. 3d., free, fine 
plants. Last offer.-MORI.EY k CO . F ulwo od. Preston. _ 

PARE HOLLY FERN,with thorns likeminia- 

Ib ture Holly leaves, perfectly hardy plant. Is., free, 2 
6d . free Lorn aria gibha tree Fem, 2 young plants, 
* ’ fr.vo —MnRT.KV k. OO.. Fulwood. Preston. 


! young se< 
CO., till 


iwood. 



of cut 

Polyanwiuo, *».,-- 
eyed magnificent strain). Is. 3<1. 
White Rocket, Is. 2d., fre' —■ 
Carnations la doz., free 
Preston 


„ (Carter's Auricula 
i). Is. 3d., free. Single sweet-scented 
free, purple, 12, Is. 2d., free. Mixed 
free. — MORLEY k t 


CO., Fulwood, 
rresujn._____.— 

QWEET-SCENTED LAVENDER. — Foliage 

& and bloom of this old-fashioned English plant are very 
fragrant, quite hardy, but nice for pot culture; 12 seedling 
plants, Is. 2d., free, 24,1s. KkL.free. Every garden irnd green¬ 
house should possess. —MORLEY & OO., Fu 1 wood, JPreston._ 

QWEET-SCENTED SALVIA.—Foliage of this 

O plant is delightfully scented, nice for cutting, pretty 
magenta bloom in winter, but more grown for foliage than 
flower, 2 plant s Is. 2d.-MORLEY k OO.. Fulwood, Preston. 

OYCLAMENS. — Lamb’s grand unrivalled 

VJ strain fit to pot or to bloom next winter, 12 for Is. Gd., 
24 for 2a 6d. all free. —8. 8ELEPPER8QN, Florist, Belper. 
OINERARIAS.— Bull’s noted prize strain are 

U unrivalled for quality and ^riety. 12 good plamts for 
Is 2d , 24 for 2s. 2d., all free.—8. 8HEPPERSON, Florist, 

Prospect Ho use, Belper, __— 

PRIMULAS! PRIMULAS!—Bull’s splendid 

X Premier prize strain, the best strain in cultivotion imd 
erreatest variety of colour, good plants, 12 for la. 3<L, 24 for 
KdU all free.-8. BHKPbERSON, Florist, Prospect House, 
Belper. 


SPECIAL! 

HARKNESS’ FANCY PANSY SEED 

Yields splendid results; noble flowers of rich, decided 
colours, edged and blotched in the most pleasing rastmer 
(from seed sown last autumn we have hundreds of large, 
beautiful, and well-formed flowers, many equalling thefiDwt 
named varieties). Blooms of seedlings can be sent for inswo- 
tion if postage is paid. Perpaclcet. 1 b., Is. 6d.. 2s. 6<L, and 5? 
—HARKNESS & SONS, Grange Nurseries, Bedale. 

CARNATION AND PICOTEE 

Seed, yielding 80 per cent, double flowers, rose, crimson, 
cream, pure white, purple and flaked No one need be with¬ 
out Carnations, and there is nothing finer for border? or 
more useful for cutting. Per packet, la.. Is. 6d., 2s. Gd.. and 
5s.—HARKNESS k SONS, Grange Nursery, Bedale. 

PANSIES FOR EXHIBITION. 

Cuttings struck now produce the largest flowers in August 
and September, 12 cuttings, all named and distinct, show, k; 
fancy. Is. 6d. post free-HARKNESS k SONS, Gr«* 
Nursery, Bedale._ 

CHEAP & GOOD BEDDING PLANTS. 

50 PeutstemonB, no two alilre.3 

50 Tricolour Marguerites .‘ 

50 Antirrhinum, all striped .* 

50 Calceolarias, best dwarf .3 6 

50 German Double Scabious.“ * 

50 Phlox Drummondii, 24 ..I ? 

50 Spotted Mimulus .. ! 

50 Lobelia Queen of Whites.* ? 

50 Bedding Pansies . . J 

50 Viola Mauve Queen .. .. -• • • •• ® 

50 Viola Primrose Queen; or 50 plants selected from 
above, not less than 10 of a kind . • 3s. 6d., 100 i 0 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

BEDALE. YORKSHIRE 


. o PIPINGS of the finest BORDER CAR- 

NATIONS, all colours. Induing Mrs. Sinkins. Purrt;. 
Rev. Anderson, Ac., 2s., free.-HARKNKSo 4 
Bedale, Yorkshire 


PRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.—New 

L Golden Queen. New Mammoth White Tripoli, Giant Red 
Italian Tripoli, Giant White Italian 
Excelsior and 'frebons. eachperpackct^ 6d.&ls., 
varieties, per collection, 2s. Gd. k 5s.—STUART & 

Kelso, Scotl and. 


the LYON LEEK.—We are now - 

J. Bem i out strong plants of this, the finest show variety in 
existence, raised from specially ^lectedseed of mir own 
saving. Price Is. per score, 4s. per 100, post free— STUART 
MEIN, Kelso. Bootbind._ 


u tiauu. __ — _ 

MEIN’S NoTI 1 C ABB AGE.—This ia unques- 

1V1 tionably the earliest spring Cabbage in cultivation, Mid 

of the highest value to market **LStUArI^i! 

free Special price per lb. on appUcatiou.—BTUAitl a 
MEIN, Kelso, Scotland._ 

MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts are 

1Y1 formed very early, and ultimately attain to a great size 
land. 


MEnfSN^Tl CABBAGE.—The hearts of this 
1VL variety have been exhibited at autumn »howB, M much 
os 28 lbs. weight each, perfectly solid, criBp, and white. Sow 
first week of July to middle of August, plant ^roART * 
early in September. Is. per oz., l>ost free.—8TUAKJ. a 

MEIN, Kelso, Scotlan d. ___—— 

MlTlN’iTNo. 1 CABBAGE.-Correapondenta 
lVl inform us that they can cut fine hearts of this splendid 
Cabbage auite a month before any other variety is at aU fit. 

_ F CI ™ —--—- 1 post free. Special price per lb. on application.- 

CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, sturdy, bushy K tUART k MEIN. Kelso, So *’ * 

from Uno rfmihln flnwp.pg. planted out now' 


uurucr. XI1IUC puanuo AO. pvi., w w. __ 

M ETEOR I (new marigold), beautiful for large 
beds or masses, indispensable at harvest decoration time, 

per dozen, Is. 6d., or fifty for 3s. 6d., free.__ 

CARNATION Sand PICOTEES, sturdy, bt 

seedlings, from fine double flowers, planted out now 
open ground will make fine plants for next year’s bloom¬ 
ing. Twenty -five plants for 3s.. free. _ 

ESCHSCHOLTZIAS, cream and yellow, pretty 
for cutting ; plants for autumn blooming, 9 of each 

colour, Is. 9d.____ 

WALLFLOWERS. —My noted winter-blooming 
strain, blood red and dwarf golden, 9 of each colour, 

Is. 9d . fre e.___ 

ROSE CUTTINGS.—Strike easily now, open 
ground. 18 named and carefully prepared for planting, 
free 2s. Any am ateur can strike these successfully. 
COLEUS.—Have some vigorous well-coloured 
plants to make immediate show; C for 3s. 6d., each 

Is . 3d. ____ 

LOVE LIES BLEEDING.—An old-fashioned 
favourite plant to bloom soon; 18 for Is. 9d. Also “ Love 

in a Mist,* same price. ____ 

HONEYSUCKLE.—Old English, sweet-scented 
cuttings. Is. 3d. per dozen ; also variegated Japanese, 
game price. Strong plants of either 2s. Od. each, two 

years old. ______ 

ROCKETS, purple and white, to bloom in 

autumn. 9 each colour, Is. 9d. Very sweet scented. 


STfJ ART ’&MEIN? K elso, Scotland. _ _ 

■OAST LOTHIAN STOCKS.—These are m- 
-Ll valuable for spring flowering, in the open c<x )[ 

greenhouse, being hardy, deliciously scented, and giving a 
succession^of short compact spikes throughout the siunm^. 
8ow in June and July in open 

ber Is., 2s. 6d., and 5«. per packet, post free.-8lUAiu « 

MEIN. Kelso, Scotland. 


Cheques and P.O.O. to be made i»yable to 

J. LOADSTONE 

(TOo Lady Floriat), 
ROMFORD ESSEX. 


MTilAY. aeuw, __:---.—j- 

OAR NATION SEED, extra choice, saved from 

Pherelar^qu^rities^o^it 

Efirjdhs® *r 

rpliKEf or^PEKPEIUAL CARNATION.—In 

*5 ror n, Sir 0 ^nMp S: 

’SSt £&r,; huttnmaplaut ^poj 

Pgfo&zygws gsszttsz 

Kel so? Scotland. 


laic, lUTMiinc. ________ 

W. 161. CBOWB 

BEGS to call attention to his large stock ofthefollovm* to 
gin all or largo pots, by post or rail; other advertisement? ** 
front page of this issue. 

■ROUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS; 

JJ very best namwl varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6*. 9U 
and 12s. dozen. Sec caUlogue. 

on non PALMS.—Palms are now sold u 
ZU.UUU thousandfl by the London florists u ra»B 
nlante for vases for decoration. They are certain 
tain their popularity, as they last a J®?* 
atmosphere of rooms. 12 distinct vanetiea, 

Arecas. Cocos, Coryphas,. Euterpes. Latamaa 

Seaforthias, etc., by i>qatorin pots. to. 

note. 6s. Six very fine in 5-inch pots, 12s. Nothing is 

or lasts bo long for decorating during winter or summer 

m IW1 FERNS! FERNS ll FERNS!! 

lUtUUU Twelve fine Stove and GreenhouK l^ 
including Maiden-hairs, Fteris, Blcchnums. 

&c., good plants In pots or by post, 4s.; larger, in ua w- 
5in. pots, 9s. and 12s. dozen. 

innnn tuberous begonias.-^ 

1U«UUU Btrain te now well known and 
by any in England. Twelve seedlings of this JWrifrom■ 
bLt hybridized seed, and sure to produce raanrstertla« j* 
varieties; mixed colours, such as re<l. Bcarle^mW^J’ j. 
salmon, white, bronze, yellow fee.. 4s. by P^. ^ j 

per 100, 30s. These will all flower profusely 
Suto. named colours, to. Large plants of seized gvW 
and whites In flower, fit to yot mto32;s. ^ * “foliiccM 
grandiflora, a Bplendid variety, with haudsome - 
yellow flowers. W each, to dozen; named^vaneU^W 
la. 6d. to 5s. each. A limited quantity of double t* 'JJ 
named to colour, in ^ j e 5fr’~,nallv rood fa 

Begonias require no artificial heat, and are eq J 
bedding, greenhouse, or window. 

TVY-LEAF GERANIUMS.—These plan^ 

jJarss. -i h » 8 

newer, to. and 9s. See catalogue. ^ 

c non CYCLAMEN. These have W 
DjUUU rested, and arc now fit for starringmt< ^” 
for early bloom in the autumn; K°od corms, by po£ ^ 
5s., and 7s. Gd. dozen; s^ingsofthisyear. ^ 
AU are from the finest Co vent 
possibly compete with the prices of inferior vaneu 

cheapest in the trade. At 21s.. 42»., 63s., and 105a J 

A BUX1 LONS. Twelve grand named^n^ 

xi including new varieties of 18S3. ray seiecu for ^ 
white, yellow, scarlet, kc., 5s. See catalogue, s i 

QALVIAS ! SALVIAS !!-Six best varwW 

dozen; stronger in pots, 3s. 6d. doz. See cawr* 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

W. M. CROWE 

la prepared to Supply the Trade on_liberal ternu \to <* 

List of Palms. Ferns , Begonias, ae¬ 
on application. 

boleyn nursery, uptoh 


■PLORISTS’ FLOWERS, Catalogue of the best 

Jl varieties in cultivation, either for show p 


j- varieties in vuiw ~ 

decoration, gratis aud post free. 

STUART &. MEIN, 

KELSO, SCOTLAND. 
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TREES AND SHRUBa 

THE KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE. 

Thp is a perfectly hardy, free-growing subject, 
quite dissimilar in general aspect from any other 
tree which flourishes in the open air in Great 
Br tain—the large, handsome blueish green twice 
pinnate leaves, which in young vigorous speci¬ 
mens often measure as much as 3 Feet in length 
by 2 feet across at the base, giving it a 
decidedly tropical appearance. It succeeds in 
almost all soils and positions, is one of the 
easiest trees to transplant, and supports drought 
welL On the dry gravelly soil of the old 
arboretum at Kew there was a fine example of 
this tree, which, we learn from that recently- 
publi«hed and very 
Ireful book of refer- 
Bce, Smith’s “ Dic¬ 
tionary of Popular 
limes of Economic 
Plant?,'’ was a hundred 
pears old in 1864, and 
n* besides of parti- 
abr interest on ac- 
Dut of its being one 
ii collection of trees 
■wented by the then 
We of Argyle (Wal- 
ide's tree monger) to 
»#>rre III. on the 
kfehtuhment of the 
inlens. The veteran 
*-<ur*tor should, how¬ 
to, have used the 
••t tense, as the tree 
1»«1 and was removed 
•toal years ago. 
iodtr widely different 
®djtiona we have 
the Kentucky 
rifcc tree flourishing 
i a northern county 
I *a exposed position 
■ a cold and retentive 
^ bank. Anything, 
i act, short of abso- 
ik stagnation in the 
W it seems to with- 
l»'i readily enough, 

1 the tree is one which 
>©uld fee freely planted 
ir J dlect in parks 
jw pleasure grounds. 

'nder favourable cir- 

it attains a 
dght of 60 feet or 
or ?» the accompany- 
g illustration being a 
presentation of a full- 
own specimen at 

which forty years 
? measured 57 feet in 
*ght, with a head 47 
*t through, and a 
to 3 feet in dia- 
ter. Although the 

mtucky Coffee Tree produces in this country 
temunal racemes of somewhat conspicuous 
utuh flowers freely enough, it, probably, 
or never fruits. Imported seeds, 

J* Ver i furnish an easy mode of propa- 

hon, and, besides, pieces of the roots cut up 
•o lengths of 4 inches or 5 inches and placed 
prepared beds, kept moist, develope into 
tnti wmetimes 3 feet or 4 feet in height the 
*t year. On the other hand, some of the 

2 hardly start at all during that 
but still retain their vitality, so should 

, disturbed or destroyed. The name 

“toy Coffee was bestowed on the tree by 
®*arly settlers in Kentucky and Tennessee 
account of their using the roasted seeds as a 
whtate for Coffee. The distribution of the 
in a wild state is given in Professor 
v* r $ ent a “Catalogue of the Forest Trees 
Aorth America” as follows:—“From 
“tern New York and the province of Ontar* 


south to Tennessee ; west to Wisconsin, Eastern 
Nebraska, and the Indian territory.” The same 
work describes the wood as rose-coloured, close- 
grained, compact, very tough, with little sap 
wood ; susceptiblo to a high polish, although 
cross-grained and difficult to season and work. 
Its specific gravity is *609. It attains a height 
of from 00 feet to 80 feet, with a trunk some¬ 
times 2 feet in diameter.—-G. N. K. 


STANDARD RHODODENDRONS. 
Many plants are grown as standards, which, 
from their stiff, upright habit, are totally un¬ 
suited for the purpose ; but this objection cannot 
be urged against Rhododendrons if a selection of 
sorts of suitable habit be made. They are among 


i ora ana me province ot Untareo g 
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Full-grown specimen of Kentucky Coffee Tree (Gymnoclodus canadensis). 


the choicest of garden shrubB, and, when once 
obtained, their training and culture should lie 
carefully attended to. When received from the 
nursery they always have a good ball of peat 
around their roots ; but in many places they 
have to put up with a less suitable root medium. 
That Rhododendrons will thrive in Borne loams 
is well known, but in cases where this has 
not been proved it is not wise to risk them in 
anything but peat. Where the soil is of a re¬ 
tentive character, holes should be dug out at 
least 3 feet deep, and proportionate in width, 
according to the size of the plant and ball in¬ 
tended to occupy them. A foot depth of drainage 
should be placed in the bottom of the hole ; 
this should be covered with the rougher parts 
of the peat, and over this should be placed 
another layer, ramming the whole down firmly 
before putting the plant in position. If the 
plants are intended to stand isolated, or in 
groups on the turf, they will look the better for 


being slightly raised above the ordinary level, 
leaving & small space round the stems of the 
plants to act as a receptacle for water. 

In planting, the peat should be rammed 
firmly about the roots; at whatever season of 
the year the planting may be done, they should 
be thoroughly soaked at the roots ; and, if they 
are to flourish unchecked afterwards, they 
should not he allowed to feel the effects of 
drought, more especially during their flowering 
and growing season. When once established, a 
little attention to training will in time make 
them very handsome plants. The object of train¬ 
ing is to get rid of, or rather to hide, thestem. To 
thisend thoouterbranchesshould be very slightly 
depressed during the first season, bringing them 
down a little lower each succeeding season, till 
the tips of the outer 
branches nearly touch 
the ground. Should 
any strong branches 
take the lead in the top 
parts of the specimen 
these must be checked 
early. When the plants 
attain a large size it is 
advisable to run some 
stout tar cord through 
the main branches to 
prevent the wind from 
splitting them. A few 
strands of this cord, 
looped so that one 
branch will support 
another, will keep them 
safe from high winds. 
We have several dozen 
of these plants scattered 
through the ground, 
some of them in very 
unsuitable positions, or 
at least where they give 
considerable trouble to 
keep them in perfect 
health. The greatest 
difficulty is where they 
are planted near large 
Elms und other free- 
rooting forest trees. In 
these cases we make a 
practice of trenching 
round them every other 
season, and watering 
copiously during the 
summer. As a rule 
plants are easily reno¬ 
vated when they show 
signs of exhaustion. In 
coses of this sort we 
open out a trench about 
2 feet wide and 2 feet 
from the Btem of the 
plant, when the ball of 
pe&t is carefully shaved 
all round with a sharp 
spade or old scythe 
blade. At the same time 
the ball is freely pierced 
with a sharp-pointed iron prong. After this 
a foot W'ide of fresh peat is added to each 
specimen operated on, and the result is always 
renewed health and vigour. Sometimes these 
plants get one-sided and the beat part of the 
plant faces a point where it is least seen. When 
this occurs they should be turned, as it is 
always safe to move them at almost any season 
of the year, provided they are well watered at 
the root. 

Varieties.— The following are kinds that 
make good standards, being of pendulous 
habit:—Blysionuin, Barclay an um, geranioides, 
Elfrida, Mrs. John Waterer, The Gem, Lady 
Eleanor Cathc&rt, Leopardi, John Waterer, 
Everestianum, gloriosum, Blandyanuin, con- 
ccssum, Cunninghami, atrosanguineum, multi- 
maculatum. The last-named is a small-flowered 
kind, and one likely to go out of cultivation 
before long, but it is one of the best in habit 
for forming standards. It is small and dense 
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in growth, and very free, and some standards 
of it here are the handsomest plants we have. 
Some of the erect-growing kinds are very useful 
when worked on tall stems for forming the 
background to large clumps of these plants. 

Ji R. 

OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

Dwarf Scabious. —Now that the superior 
merits of the Scabious are more generally recog¬ 
nised than formerly, and also its effectiveness 
for decorative purposes, it is rapidly and 
deservedly rising in public estimation. Few 
plants are so amenable to general culture; it 
grows well and luxuriantly either in pots or 
planted outdoors. It is in fact so hardy 
as to withstand mild winters in the borders 
here (Worcestershire), flowering profusely, 
and coming up freely in the spring, thus 
showing that anything in the shape of cod¬ 
dling m its treatment is undesirable. To 
secure a compact habit of growth, seedling 
Scabious should be kept near the glass ana 
given air freely ; if this is not strictly attended 
to, I find that the young plants are liable to run 
up rapidly and weakly. The best time to sow 
the seeds depends greatly upon what is wanted. 
If for general decorative purposes in moderately 
small pots, I find seed sown about the end of 
February to answer best for the first batch, and 
also for planting out in beds, where it is so 
effective, and where it so pleasingly contrasts with 
the ordinary run of its associates. For winter 
flowering in pots the seed should be sown about 
the middle of July. For general purposes the 
dwarf varieties are to be preferred, and they 
should be sown in distinct colours. Last year 
for winter flowering in the conservatory here 
we had large and small varieties, potted in 
9-inch, 10-inch, and 11-inch pots. They grew 
remarkably well, and produced throughout the 
winter a profusion of elegant and richly-coloured 
blossoms, which stood fresh for months, and 
were very serviceable for cutting from. Several 
of these plants we planted out on a sheltered 
border, wnere they have grown freely and pro¬ 
duced blossoms of a quality superior to that of 
any I have before seen. The planting out of 
doors in rich soil of the old plants I can strongly 
recommend to all who have to supply cut 
flowers. The Scabious is certainly a great 
acquisition for decorative purposes or for cutting 
from, and it may be had m flower all the year 
round.—G. W. 

Mignonette. —Few, perhaps, would care to 
dibble out small plants of I dignonette, as in 
most cases the seed germinates quickly and 
abundantly in the open ground; but here, 
where the soil is cold and stiff, I cannot always 
insure a good plant from seed sown outdoors, 
and therefore it is a rule with us to sow some 
under glass, and when the plants are strong 
enough to handle and have been somewhat 
hardened off, to dibble them out into well-pre¬ 
pared ground at about 15 inches apart. For the 
first fortnight the plants seem to grow smaller 
and almost to disappear; but when a start is 
made the growth is remarkable, and the floral 
development later on is of the finest. Such 
plants are now 12 inches high and as much 
through, but in a few weeks they will cover 
every inch of ground, and might well want even 
more room. I grow only the Giant White, and, 
sown this season in pots for comparison with 
five other strains, it is the most robust in 
growth, and produces good spikes of bloom. 
The new golden is a novelty, and to those fond 
of a yellow Mignonette it is worthy of culture ; 
but the spikes are short and not thrown out in 

S ood long stems, as in the case of a good white- 
owered kind. For pot culture, perhaps one of 
the more compact-habited forms, such as the 
hybrid spiral or pyramidalis, is best; but for 
general garden culture I prefer the free-growing, 
spreading, large-flowered white form. Few 
annuals are longer lived and perform better 
service in the garden than Mignonette, for, 
beginning to bloom in June, it will continue to 
flower freely up to the end of October, and, if 
the winter so far is mild and fair, even on to 
the end of November. A few sprays of Migno¬ 
nette are ever welcome, and serve to add a sweet 
perfume to flowers that, if more gay, are at least 
leas pleasantly odorous.—D. 

Pinks and Spiraas.— It is useful and in¬ 
teresting to note the prettiest of hardy plants 
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in their season. The showiest subjects now 
are, undoubtedly, the common Rook Pinks, of 
which the prevailing colours are white and 
pink. Their profusion of flower is something 
wonderful, ana what masses the plants make 
in a short time 1 For display they completely 
eclipse the other members of the family, and 
they last long in flower too, and have the true 
Pink or Clove fragrance. The curious spiral 
manner which the flowers have of unfolding 
their petals, leaving a whorl in the centre, is 
pretty and interesting, and has all but become 
lost in the demoraliseaPmkof the florist through 
long hereditary acquaintance with the tweezers. 
They have also the unpardonable fault of splitting 
their calyx, which no well-bred florist Pink does 
when it is bandaged in time. These Pinks lend 
a very gay aspect to borders at this season if 
used plentifully; indeed, all the intermediate 
colours do. strong and decided colours and 
contrasts are striking, but intermediates are 
most pleasing; hence the pinks and the mauves, 
and light blues, like the Forget-me-not, the 
Viola comuta, and the Wood Hyacinth, are all 

E renounced lovely, and are permissible in large 
readths where a lightsome effect is an object, 
a fact which should not be lost Bight of in flower 
garden arrangements. At this season, too, the 
Fair rosy-tinted Spireea palmata is about at its 
best, and has a pleasing effect. What a robust 
grower it is in cool soils in the north. 

Autumn-sown Sweet Peas.— These I 
find to be most useful for furnishing a supply 
of early flowers for cutting; they stand the 
winter well, and come into full bloom consider¬ 
ably in advance of spring-sown ones. Anyone 
having a sheltered position, such as a boarded 
fence or even close to a hedge, may get a very 
early supply of Sweet Pea blossoms by sowing 
in November, and as soon as the young plants 
come through the soil put a good covering of 
sifted coal ashes over them; these act as a 
protection from severe frost, slugs, and even 
superfluous moisture. A few sticks should also 
be put to them early, as they screen them from 
cold winds, that are more destructive to such 
plants than actual frosts. I find the scarlet 
Invincible to be a capital sort for cutting from, 
but as a rule mixed sorts are most generally 
useful. The colours can be selected as gathered 
if required for any special purpose, and the 
more closely the flowers are kept gathered the 
longer will the plants continue to produce them. 
It is seed-bearing more than flower-producing 
that exhausts the energies of the plants, and if 
kept well supplied with liquid manure, and a 
covering of good rotten stable manure is placed 
over the roots about 2 feet wide, the same plants 
will continue to flower the whole season. Sweet 
Peas are especially suited for filling vases either 
mixed with other flowers or by themselves, the 
latter being as a rule the most satisfactory 
arrangement.—J. G. 

Ornamental hedgerows.— On the Hamp¬ 
shire coast the hedgerows are now a treat to be¬ 
hold. Annual clipping and shearing are but little 
practised hereabouts, the arable land being 
mostly enclosed by hedges composed of a mix¬ 
ture of wild Roses, Bramble, and Elder, altogether 
different from the trim Whitethorn hedges of 
Kent, but, from an ornamental point of view, 
very pretty. Firstonecomeson amass of Bramble 
intermixed with blossoms of the Dog Rose or 
Brier, lovely wreaths ; then an old stump of Elm 
covered with Ferns; and next an Elder bush, 
possibly the worst material for forming hedge¬ 
rows to be found, but certainly not devoid of 
beauty, long shoots of last year’s growth having 
lately been quite bent down with large heads of 
white blossom. Garden hedges, too, are very 
beautiful in this locality. They are mainly com¬ 
posed of Euonymuses of variegated kinds, 
Laurustinus, Sweet Bay, and other plants that 
succeed near the sea; and amongst them are 
planted old-fashioned Roses, Buch as the Maiden's 
Blush, the Cabbage Rose, Monthly or China 
Roses, and other sorts that do not figure on 
exhibition tables, but when seen in masses are 
truly lovely, filling the atmosphere with grateful 
perfume. The old-fashioned small flowered 
Fuchsias of the gracilis and Riccartoni section 
also figure largely in hedgerows hereabouts, and 
are now covered with buds.—G. 

The Fr&xinella (Dictamnus Fraxinella).— 
Among hardy herbaceous plants the fine old 
Dictamnus Fraxinella is still one of the best, 
and just now is very striking with its tall 


dense spikes of curiously formed sad marked 
flowers, which exhale a strong and moet 
agreeable odour. I have heard it stated that 
many find much difficulty in keeping and 
growing this very desirable plant, but here it ii 
always strong, ana never fails to bloom freely, m 
plant last year having seventeen flower-heiA 
and twenty-three this. We have two v&rietia 
the one being larger and darker than the other 
as well as more robust, and 1 have just start* 
with the white, which seems the weakest of ill 
The soil the Dictamnus is growing in is ligh 
and sandy, which seems to suit them, and the 
have shelter afforded by a background c 
shrubs. Why many fail in growing herbacew 
plants is through cutting away their stemsloq 
before they are dead, which is a great mistaki 
as till then they are needed for the purpose < 
developing and ripening the crowns, and if ths 
lose their support they must of neceml 
become weakened, after which they dwinl 
away and die out altogether. Another this 
that militates much against herbaceous plan! 
is digging the borders, especially if that own 
tion is carried on by the aid of a spade, snnti 
soil is deeply moved, as then the roots g> 
severed or broken, and the plants disturbed as 
loosened, which interference they feel for 
long time and suffer for afterwards. If tl 
borders are dug at all the work should be da 
in spring, and with a fork thrust in cn 1 
sufficiently to break and turn over the surfu 
after which it is a good plan to top-dress wii 
short rotten manure or leaf-mould, to set is 
mulching and keep out the drought.— S. D. 

White Orchis maculate. —I have i 
ceived from Mr. Forrest, of Bathgate (no m 

S recise address is given), flowers of a ski 
rchis, which decidedly belong to 0. macukl 
Enclosed with them are fine spikes of A 
handsome variety, intermediate between 
maculata and O. latifolia, known as 0. 1 
snperba, or the Kilmarnock Orchis. This a 
other intermediate forms are often found wi 
where 0. maculata and O. latifolia grow 
company. I have never yet heard of a wk 
0. folioBa, about which I enquired some mod 
ago, nor have I seen a true 0. latifolia wd 
white flower.—C. Wolley Dod, Edge 28 
Malpas. j 

Ceanothus GHoire de Versailles 
This is unquestionably the finest of alii 
Ceanothuses, being a profuse flowerer aaj 
vigorous grower, and, more than all, the hard] 
amongst them. Its tiny flowers are prods 
in myriads in large dense plume-like clast] 
which, being of a lovely sky-blue, hart 
extremely pretty effect. No good garden aw 
be without a specimen of this shrub on the b 
or in a choice open shrubbery. 

Asparagus for ornament. — im« 
the plants grown for use in our gardens 
vegetables, there are some—as the Globe J 
choke, Asparagus, and some sorts of Bel 
which might well be employed for ornaa 
also. Of all useful plants, however, none j 
their leafy growth with better effect ^ 
planted with Irises, Lilies, Foxgloves, Pop 
and other showy and bright-coloured flo^ 
than does the common Asparagus. Its light 
feathery sprays are in reality more fresh 
graceful than are those of any of the Baml 
and some of our visitors are quite delighted 
it, as seen iu the flower borders here and tl 
We use it also in & cut state, along with f 
and other greenery, for relieving the h 
colouring oF cut blossoms of all kinds, 
where flowers are cut largely for decorative 
poses it will be found most useful. It i 
easy to say why there should be a prej| 
against the ornamental employment of 1 
plants, but that such does exist “ goes wii 
saying.” As a friend said to me the other 
“ If the’ Apple tree did not bear Apple 
should then grow it largely as an ornam 
shrub or tree.”—P. 

Hardiness of New Zealand Fla: 
have had this Flax—Phormium tenax varieg 
—ten years in the open air, having brou;i 
myself from New Zealand. For the last« 
years it has been placed in & sheltered 
and in well-drained soil, but succumbs, * 
the foliage is concerned, to any really 
frost. It had reached 5 feet in height wi 
severe winter of 18S0-81 levelled it, in i 
protection, to the ground. Since theaj 
nad more efficient protection, and this 
Original from 
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■gain over 5 feet in height. When small, the 
beat protection was a barrel with the bottom out 
placed over it and filled in with Cocoa-nut fibre 
till the plant was entirely covered; this was 
then roofed in to keep the fibre dry, and thus as 
j nuchas20 degs. of frost was resisted. This 
- last winter I managed with mats and dry leaves 
to keep it safe, bat, on the whole, I cannot call 
ft very satisfactory or advise amateurs to try it, 
fcr it does not increase fast under either the 

E or smothering to which it has been 
l. I can never hope to flower it. It is 
wdl suited to the Isle of Wight, where it 
iahes and flowers, too. Still, though not 
ughly hardy, it might with care be made, 
as far north as the middle of Essex, a 
(some plant; and anyone who had seen a 
bush of it, with its handsome Aloe-like 
:es of crimson flowers, could hardly fail to at 
t try to grow it.—6., Witham. 

\ Tall Foxgloves.— Just at this season 
Nothing is finer, as seen towering aloft high 
above Pinks and Pansies, high even above 
raes tod Poppies, than Foxgloves of the kind 
llfed the gloxinioides race, varieties with large 
Mis, varying from white through all shades of 
tach and rose, until the typical purplish 
tfflison tint is reached. The white, spotted, 
id the rosy peach coloured kinds are, we think, 
i«ft beautiful,^ especially those seen in bold 
jnps, spreading under partial tree shade, 
ithough most effective, they are obtainable at 
■y little trouble. We bought half-an-ounce 
•e«d, and sowed it here and there on bare 
ound in out-of-the-way places. That was in 
b beginning, and now we save seeds every 
ir from our best and most distinct varieties 
ft. As Boon as the seeds ripen we cut the 
»es and shake the seeds about just where the 
mis are required to grow and bloom, and 
to the seed germinates too thickly we trans¬ 
it elsewhere, or thin out when hoeing the 
rows. No plant is more stately and graceful, 
^dds more effect to half-wild places than & 
M strain of the common Foxglove.—W, 

JJfin to sow biennials. — A corre- 
iteent advises the sowing of biennials now— 
Hce» far useful because it is better to sow 
*than never, but so far from sowing now I 
ijust planting ont strong plants of Canter- 
Bells, Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, and 
Hrrhinums, and shall have Columbines, 
JJm, Honesty, and various other things ready 
plant the moment spare ground can be had 
^.and I have put out Wallflowers some 
te I find, however, that in the case of small- 
ted plants it is absolutely necessary to sow 
tor glass, because our soil is not one that 
!ters the germination of such plants as Fox- 
Canterbury Bells, and Antirrhinums, 
t Stocks, Wallflowers, and Honesty do very 
Sn^ 11 m open. I prefer to get plants 
out early ; indeed, it is so seldom 
p* snapdragons will winter as old plants, that 
J* a September and winter in a frame, or 
e »» very early in spring, in order to get 
to bloom freely the first year. Pentste- 
m also are sown early with the tender 
®?r er and these are now out and 
W established to bloom in the autumn. In 
cases when biennials are sown late the 
ULn 1 ?? of the JP lante are not seen. Canter- 
7 neus and Foxgloves, for instance, are 
1 8 w ^ at the y are if sown early, 

; r e plants have ample time to get strong 
jnnter in. With such things as Sweet 
[“tens, also, it is often all the difference 
a plant producing ten or twelve trusses 
and one or two only. I have a large 
■ of these plants now in bloom that are 
a perfect thicket ef stems and flowers a 
'<*n hardly crawl about in it, and that is 
*ay to have a good show of biennials, no 
ate what they are.—A. 

blue perennial Flax (Linum pro- 
?), aa seen swaying to and fro in the sun- 
u one of the prettiest of plants, and well 
a place on any dry sunny border, since 
it affords quite a display of its ccerulean 
j it does not shade or override its 
lt) our8 in any way. It is in all ways dis- 
' u graceful in its slender growth as 
Asparagus, while its blooms are plentiful 
/if a® beautiful. Beside it, for company, we 
tbeshrubby habited L. flavum, with broader 
™ yellow flowers, and the L. grandi- 
an annual with crimson flowers the size of 


a shilling. Even the annual or common Flax (L. 
usitatissimum) is very pretty if a good broad 
patch of it be sown ; and the white perennial 
Flax, although capricious in some soils, and not 
perfectly hardy, is so graceful and distinct as to be 
well worth culture. Linum trigynum is perhaps 
the finest of the whole group, and well known 
as a winter blooming plant in a warm green¬ 
house, but other than this one all the Linums 
too often are obliged to endure undeserved 
neglect.—P. 

Catananohe caerulea.— In most gardens 
this plant is of annual, or at most biennial 
duration only, but on warm sandy soils it 
now and then becomes truly perennial and 
of great beauty aa a late summer-blooming 
plant of distinct habit and ornate character. 
The plant has long been known in English 
gardens. It comes naturally from the south of 
France, where it grows in hilly situations that 
are stony. Miller treats of it in his dictionary, 
and yet it is by no means a common plant in 
cultivation. Another species, C. lutea, is inte¬ 
resting as a botanical curiosity, but it is by no 
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Catananche csrulea. 

means so showy as is the plant under notice. 
C. casrulea is easily increased from seed sown 
during the spring or summer months. The 
plants soon become strong enough to be planted 
out in the borders where they may remain until 
they bloom. Here in Dublin this plant is per¬ 
fectly hardy, the only precaution we take for 
its safety being to put a little heap of coal ashes 
or sand around the collar of the plant ere it 
dies down for its winter’s rest. Large plants 
afford a good supply of mauve-blue flower-heads 
for cutting, and as an ordinary hardy plant for 
the outdoor decoration of bare ground it de¬ 
serves more attention than it at present receives. 
—W. 

The Sun Roses (Helianthemums).—To 
fully enjoy the beauty of Sun Roses early rising 
is necessary; on sunny mornings they are fully 
expanded by seven o’clock, ana by the middle 
of the day their flowers are entirely or partially 
closed. Despite this peculiarity they are, how¬ 
ever, very gorgeous en masse when the weather 
is favourable, and will succeed where little else 
will thrive. The Sun Roses are small pro¬ 
cumbent shrubs, from 6 inches to 1 foot high, 
and therefore are well suited for sloping banks or 
rockwork, even where the soil is chalky; indeed, 


on some of the Surrey hills the common Helian- 
themum vulgar® forms large showy masses. As 
they lend themselves readily to the operations 
of the hybridist, a large variety now exists 
amongst them, including white, yellow, crim¬ 
son, and various intermediate shades. There 
are also single and double-flowered kinds. 
Although classed as shrubs, their general aspect 
is that of herbaceous plants, so procumbent in 
habit are they. Should the day be very dull 
the flowers do not open, but a long-continued 
succession is kept up, and in summer most days 
are sufficiently favourable for their expansion. 
•A. 

Sowing biennials. — Canterbury Bells, 
Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, Antirrhinums, 
Columbines, and other hardy plants of a like 
character, which flower the second year, may be 
sown now in the open border. They are best 
sown thinly in drills in a partially shaded 
position, such as that afforded by a border on 
the east or west side of a wall or fence. The 
soil should be well pulverised, and the drills, 
which should not exceed half-an-inch in depth, 
should be far enough apart to permit of the free 
use of the hoe after the young plants appear. 
If the weather is dry at the time of sowing, 
water the drills and sow on the damp soil, 
covering with dry surface soil to prevent the 
moisture from escaping by evaporation. A thin 
shade, if the weather is very hot in the middle 
of the day, will be beneficial to the sprouting 
seeds.—H. 

SOME JULY FLOWERS. 
Alstrcemeria a urea in variety, grown in large 
beds or groups, forms extremely beautiful 
masses of colouring, rather repeating the colours 
of the hardy Azaleas, and, as in their case, 
always in pleasant harmonies, from faintest 
pink, through several shades of rose, to a fine 
orange-red, then passing through orange to 
various tints of buff and pale yellow. Well- 
established plants send their roots down more 
than a foot, and shoot their flower-stems up 
4 feet high. They delight in a sheltered comer 
near a south or west wall, though they do very 
well in the open in warm soils, where they will 
flower the first year from seed. 

Alstrgsmeria aurantiaca Is a still finer 
plant, more solid of substance in all its parts. 
There appears to be two varieties ; the larger 
and handsomer has the three broad petals an 
inch across, and of a deep fiery orange or flame 
colour. The small kind has flowers of a fine 
orange, with paler foliage. 

Anthemis tinctoria is a hardy plant of the 
first quality. Its handsome Daisy flowers, nearly 
2J inches across, have petals of the palest yellow, 
with a deep yellow eye. Seedlings show interest¬ 
ing variations in the colour of the petals, vary¬ 
ing from nearly pure white to a full yellow, 
nearly as deep as the eye. It is a plant of fine 
habit, carrying its well-furnished branches from 
2 feet to 2£ feet high. 

White Goat’s Rue (Galega officinalis) in any 
soil where it does not become too rank, is beau¬ 
tiful alike in flower and foliage ; the groups of 
flowers, abundant and yet not overcrowded, are 
gracefully disposed about the plant, and the 
whole has a well-dressed and well-balanced 
appearance. 

A white Martagon Lily, 5 feet high, bear¬ 
ing twenty-five flowers on one spike, Is a sight 
worth seeing ; the dark variety, dalmaticum, a 
splendid glossy black-crimson, is a worthy 
companion. 

Campanula pumila, the white variety, is 
now the gem of the rockery, clothing large 
spaces on the face of a loose wall built with 
rough pieces of sandstone. It runs along the 
joints, defining them in the prettiest way 
possible, and, where the rough stones leave 
largish gaps between, filling up these spaces 
witn compact masses of its brilliant green foliage 
and pure white bells. It runs only too strongly, 
and sometimes encroaches on its neighbours; it 
seems to delight in getting into some strong¬ 
growing plant like 

London Pride, running underneath and 
thrusting out its little bells between, and in 
some cases all round the rosettes of the Saxi¬ 
frage, and will even penetrate through such 
hard masses of growth as tufts of Gentiana 
acaulis. It combines beautifully with Poly¬ 
pody and Hart’s-tongue Ferns, its companions 
on the waU. 

Senecio ARTEMisiiEFOLius is a good rock Rag- 
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wort, bearing flat heads of a fine full yellow at 
a height of about a foot above the Artemisia- 
like foliage. 

Senecio abrotanifolius has one or two 
flowers on a stalk 4 inches high, the flowers 
being H inches in diameter and of a rare colour, 
a deep salmon-orange, showing well above the 
finely-cut, glossy, deep green foliage. 

Surrey. G. J. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS v. THE BEDDING 
SYSTEM. 


I cannot help thinking that “J.D.,”in his anxiety 
to impress the readers of Gardening with a due 
sense of the value of herbaceous flowering plants, 
has gone too far in his condemnation of the bed¬ 
ding system. The fact that the bedding system 
is appreciated and admired by millions in this 
and other countries is sufficient proof of its 
beauty and usefulness, notwithstanding any- 
thingthat“J. D. ’’may urge to the contrary. Any¬ 
one who chooses to watch the expressions of the 
visitors to our public parks and gardens, whether 
these visitors belong to the working classes or to 
the more highly educated classes, will very soon 
be able to form some idea of the pleasure which 
they all seem to derive from viewing the skil¬ 
fully-arranged masses of colour, and the gratifi¬ 
cation they feel at having the privilege of walk¬ 
ing about amongst the beds and inspecting the 
designs. The bedding system, so far from being 
the abortion which “ J. D.” would like us to con¬ 
sider it, is rather one of the visible results of a 
comparatively high state of civilization, and of 
the power of usmg the means and utilizing 
the materials which nature has placed within 
the reach of man. “ J. D. ” would have us confine 
this power, so far as flower gardening is con¬ 
cerned, to the grouping of herbaceous plants in 
imitation of nature. On the same principle he 
might tell us that when we build our houses, 
we should use the stones as they tumbled down 
from the quarry-face instead of in the geome¬ 
trical shapes which architects insist upon giving 
them; or he might say that when we make 
our house furniture we ought to use only rough 
logs and limbs of trees instead of the cut and 
carved articles which are produced by artiutic 
taste. But is this system of grouping herbaceous 
plants, as recommended, really an imitation of 
nature ? Imitations of nature are always more 
or less imperfect, but where on earth will we 
get growing naturally together groups of Del¬ 
phiniums, Pyrethrums, PotentiUas, Phloxes, 
Geums, and a hundred other plants from 
different climes and countries ? In this view of 
the matter the grouping of herbaceous plants is 
just as unnatural and artificial as it is in the 
bedding system. Even the best attempts to 
arrange and group herbaceous plants in gardens 
have a forced and unnatural appearance to any¬ 
one who has wandered much through the woods 
and over the natural meadows and moorlands. 
Plants of nature’s growing do not require tieing 
up to stakes to make them look respectable 
alter a thunder shower, whereas, if our groups of 
herbaceous flowers are not carefully supported, 
the first storm of wind or rain gives them a 
broken and bedraggled look from which their 
pampered constitutions never recover. The real 

S leasure to be derived from growing herbaceous 
owers consists principally in watching the 
growth and development of the individual plants, 
and though this pleasure is one that is supposed 
to be experienced in the greatest degree by 
florists who grow for exhibition, still the grower 
of herbaceous plants in groups has quite as much 
satisfaction in watching his non-exhibition speci¬ 
mens, no matter what may be the size of his 
garden or of the beds in it. It is very conside¬ 
rate of “ J. D.” to recommend growers of flowers 
to have great beds 100 feet long by 60 feet 
wide, but I am sorry I cannot adopt his sug¬ 
gestion, for to do so I should require to take in 
nearly my whole garden, house and all; so 
that if I am to follow “J. D.” in his ideas I 
must consider that I am deprived of half the 
pleasure to be got from this branch of floricul¬ 
ture. We can all see that “ J. D.” is differently 
circumstanced, and that he has a large garden 
and lots of spare ground, and that ho has not 
got “ an inefficient education, or want of that 
quickness of perception of beauty which goes 
with refinement or fineness of body and mind,” 
whatever all that may mean. 

But if “J. D.” will come to Glasgow and 
take a look at the villas in the suburbs, he will 
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see that really, after all, picturesque gardening 
is neither despised or neglected in any garden 
of ordinary size where flowers are much culti¬ 
vated. The gardeners here, like your cor¬ 
respondent “R. P. D.,” have recognised the 
fact, which “ J. D.” seems todgnore, that there 
are two systems, very different from each other, 
and that each is good in its own place. My 

friend D-, who has a good-sized villa and a 

large piece of garden ground, has not forgotten 
to lay off a few square yards of smooth level 
turf with beds for “ bedding plants.” The turf 
is kept closely shaven, and the beds are kept 
clean, and neatly trimmed and fully Btockea. 
The clumps of shrubs and the groups of care¬ 
fully selected herbaceous plants which fill in the 
border on the other side of the main walk form 
a beautiful contrast to the more artificial beds 
in the centre, and the whole is set off by the 
old Elms, Limes, Planes, and Oaks which sur¬ 
round three-fourths of the garden, but at a 
respectful distance. Our public parks are laid 
off on the same principle wnere practicable, but 
the bedding system is, perhaps, more promi¬ 
nent, for it is more appreciated as a novelty by 
those who have been accustomed to look upon 
nature’s groups of flowers during a great jpart 
of early life. P. R. 


ARRANGEMENT OF BEDDING PLANTS. 
On page 192 “ R. P. D.,” in true knightly 
fashion, challenges the article written by 
“J. D.” on the above subject, but, unfortu¬ 
nately, forgets his chivalry after the first 
sentence, and it is only on this account that I 
enter the lists, for I fancy the tone of his 
remarks will render them unworthy of notice 
by the gentleman attacked. Not that he needs 
assistance ; far from it. As an old opponent of 
mine I am well aware how effectively “ J. D.” 
can uphold his own arguments, but there are 
times when a little outside support is of Borne 
service, and I therefore hope he will pardon me 
if I reply to the (what I consider) unfair 
assault, not upon a system of gardening, as it 
should have been, but upon an individual. 
“R. P. D.” says: “I do not suppose any 
florist or gardener will be troubled by his 
(‘J. D.’s’) high-flown remarks upon their 
class.” Does he, then,by his own dictum, place 
himself out of such a category, for the said 
remarks have evidently troubled him? He, 
forsooth, advises your contributor to study the 
art of gardening until he is able to grow a 
Cabbage to perfection, and winds up his 
remarks by asking for a description of “ J. D.’s” 
garden, “ assuming he has one.” Truly this is 
such a coarse way of carrying on an argument 
that I marvel at your inserting it, and for that 
I can only account by judging your desire for 
the fullest discussion to have arrested the 
excising pen. When “R. P. D.” affirms that 
most of the readers of Gardening will attest 
his assertion that the obnoxious bedding-out 
arrangements can only be found in the gardens 
of such as consider themselves the “educated ” 
class, while the hardy herbaceous border is only 
found in perfection in the plots of the cottager 
or artisan, I will be one exception amongst his 
witnesses, and contradict him as emphatically 
as is consistent with common courtesy. Bedding- 
out is found in all grades of gardening ignorance, 
from the lowliest to the highest in the land, each 
class thinking it cultivates good taste by servilely 
imitating the practices of the class socially 
above it. 

There is, alas ! education and education—the 
education by the Board or boarding school, and 
that of the gardener and artist, who love to 
search out the beautiful in nature, and cultivate 
it by imitating natural conditions. The “ edu¬ 
cated ” of “K. P. D.” are, as a rule, grossly 
ignorant on the beauties of form and colour as 
they should appear in the garden. This results 
from their having in past years put themselves 
in the hands of their gardeners, whose true edu¬ 
cation in the ages of bedding out was sadly 
neglected, through no fault of their own ; but 
as a sequence to an unhealthy demand for gaudy 
glaring masses and geometrical designs which, 
however admirable for drawing lessons in by¬ 
gone years, have been put aside as true beauty, 
picturesque and artistic irregularity have been 
perceived and taught. Let this critic look to 
Nature in his garden, and he will find her, as he 
says, the same for all; but he only can enjoy 
her true beauty who will look with his mind as 


well as his eves, and perceive no regularity or 
repetition of stem, branch, twig, leaf, Vnd, 
flower, or petal, no two alike— from the gnarled 
and furrowed stem of the Oak to the reflexed 
petal of the Rose ; from the fringed Pink and 
the blotched Pansy to the jaunty oocked-kt 
calyptra of the Mosses on the wall, irregularity 
in beauty, and beauty in irregularity everywhere. 
I would ask him how he would like an artist to 
paint him a lake scene of regular cloud-lines, 
regular mountains, trees, and ripples on the 
lake, and, to follow up the bedding-out simile 
further, the artist should have his colours stipu¬ 
lated by the educated employer. The apostles 
of bedding-out are not where “R. P. D.’ snyi 
they are, but are most numerous amongst small 
villa residents, who often leave their gardens in 
the hands of jobbing gardeners, whose interest 
it is to “ get through ” large numbers of plant* 
annually, aided by kindly frosts, so that in the 
coming season their occupation would not be 
gone. I will say nothing against this hard¬ 
working, ill-paid class—it is their business ami 
daily bread; but such gardeners and villa 
residents are rapidly seeing the error of theii 
ways, so far as my observation goes, and my 
opportunities are numerous. 

“R. P. D.” is wrong, also, when he says the 
higher classes of society do not possess thi 
hardy herbaceous border, for amongst the 
gardens of our aristocracy and landed gentry t 
would be next to impossible to find one garde 
conspicuous by its absence—the herbaceou 
border is a sine qud rum. “ J. D.’s” critic tdl 
us that ‘ ‘ an artistic taste is an innate gift, m 
the contemplation of beautiful objects can m 
more create it than the contemplation of tk 
Bank of England can put money into yon 
pocket.” Will you let me say, finally, that tfa 
contemplation of beautiful objects may * 
educate and direct taste that it becomes artists 
just as deliberate, loving meditation on ti 
Royal Exchange steps might convince “IU\D. 
that the Bank of England was the safest cm 
todian of his savings. The wise man of ol 
might have directed us to “ Go to the plan 
consider its ways and be wise.” 

Eorsfortk, near Leeds. R. A. H. G. 


Hardy plants v. bedding out.— Itis 
pity that “J. D.,”and others who think wi 
him, should damage a good cause by his i 
temperate language and narrow views. ^ 
who are fond of gardening and flowers of J 
sorts, owe a great debt of gratitude to x 
Robinson for his consistent advocacy of t 
cultivation of many beautiful perennials. B 
it does not therefore follow that everyone m 
uses “bedding-stuff,” as it is contemptuoffl 
called, is, as “ J. D.” seems to imagine, a « 
and an idiot. I confess to being weary of tk 
tirades against one perfectly legitimate side 1 
gardening. Evidently “ J. D.” has only { 
one eye open. But it is a pity he uses t 
word “stupid” so often of things andp«j 
he does not understand. It is clear that he I 
no idea that there are two styles of gardenij 
one rather more formal than tne other, hut b| 
perfectly legitimate. I enjoy both. Iu 
garden, which is but a small one, I have mu 
borders, and a wild garden, the plants in wn 
are a daily source of delight to me ; but I bj 
also a lawn of lovely Grass, and on it a t 
beds, which are a constant pleasure to thej 
and without which the house and garden xn 
be, for the greater part of the summer, 1 
picture without a foreground. It is' 
artistic taste which is chiefly gratified hjj 
patches of colour in beds and ribbon-bof 
These can be made, and often are, very beam 
and one who cannot appreciate them has l 
no right to speak on tne subject. Oppose 
window at wnich I sun writing is a tiny cill 
bed on the lawn, which adds infinitely tt 
beauty of the whole landscape as seen fre^ 
room. What is it composed of ? About til 
plants of the Beauty of Waltham scarlet ( 
nium in the centre, surrounded by one rd 
Lady Plymouth (Pelargonium), outside ot f 
is a row of blue Lobelias. It is a lovclv’ 
and will be, weather permitting, till the b 
ning or middle of October. I distinctly al 
and I speak from considerable experience,! 
could not get anything like the Bame etlel 
the same length of time with any annul 
perennials. Other beds like them are her* 
there round the lawu. And what d i 
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u bedding stuff ” succeed ? The most beautiful 
beds of Tulips and Hyacinths, which flowered 
for about a month, and were only just able to 
be removed in time to put the Geraniums in. 

I delight in the various plants of a mixed 
border; but am I, therefore, to have my lawn 
disfigured by straggling annuals, and half 
dead and flowerless perennials ? I speak of 
what I know. I have tried the experiment. 
Ore r our schoolroom chimney-piece, when I was 
a boy, used to be fixed a card with the excellent 
maxim—“A place for everything, and every¬ 
thing in its place.” By all means let us have 
hardy plants, in their proper place. The bright 
masses of colour, which, whatever “J. D.” 
may say, you cannot get without bedding plants, 
appeal to our artistic feeling. They look w T ell 
on terraces and lawns near the house, and set 
off the building. I suppose it is thought to be 
derogatory to the dignity of plants to “set off ” 
a house; but sculptors, at least, never complain 
of their art being demeaned by being put to such 
an use. I could say a good deal more, and am 
quite sure, if I may be allowed to say so, that I 
could give “ J. D.” a hint or two ; but I only 
plead now for bedding plants, many of which 
are as beautiful as any hardy ones, and for their 
use, which is quite as legitimate. As “R. P. D. ” 
suggests, do let “ J. D.” give us a plan of his 
own garden, and then we shall see whether he 
has any bedding plants or not, and what right 
he has to speak so dogmatically on the subject. 
-A. N. 

Arrangement of bedding plants.— If 
“R. P. D.” (Gardening, page 192) will read 
ay article again I think he will see that nothing 
b said in disparagement of gardeners or any 
other class. All that is objected to is the leav¬ 
ing of matters to the gardener for which he has 
sot necessarily any special aptitude or training. 

I have no doubt “ R. P. D.” could beat me in 
Cabbages, as our stock is planted in soil which 
has been cropped with vegetables for 200 years, 
•ad which wants renovation ; but ability to grow 
Cabbages, or even Hoses and Lilies, to perfec¬ 
tion does not confer any capacity to arrange 
plants tastefully, any more than ability to grind 
colours well confers ability to paint a picture. 
“ R. P. D.” evidently knows nothing of matters 
•fart or he would never have made the erroneous 
itatement that “ artistic taste is an innate gift.” 
That foolish idea is at the bottom of all the 
mistakes that people who are not artists make 
iboutartin ail its branches. Since “ R. P. D.” 
ftsents so much the interference in gardening 
•afters of people who are not practical 

E deuers, he will no doubt allow that the best 
ges of what artistic taste consists of are 
se men who have spent their lives in the 
training and production of it, and who have 
watched its growth under their care as the 
prdener watches the growth of a precious 
•ailing. Speaking from personal experience 
pupUa who have gained a public reputation 
M artists and pupils who have not, I may say 
that the main differences between them very 
well bear out Carlyle’s dictum, that “ genius is 
ouiy the capacity for taking trouble.” The 
student who succeeds always does his best—is 
locile—does as he is told—sees his errors when 
they are pointed out to him; or, if he has been 
Ousted to take two steps of the ladder instead 
»f one, he tries to see his errors, gets them 
Erected, and may often be trusted to take 
three steps of the ladder instead of one at the 
text attempt. The student who does not 
tucceed often possesses the “ innate gift” in a 
rery high degree—thinks he knows all about 
fft before be begins—“only wants to take a 
cw lessons.” He makes no effort—does not see 
ua errors when pointed out to him, but thinks 
he teacher is fault-finding—gets tired of his 
tudies, and tears them up, or smuggles them 
>ut of the school before they are half finished— 
*hinks he has been kept too long at elementary 
*<>rk, or that there must be something wrong 
rith the teaching, and tries another school for 
'U months—makes less and less progress every 
Fear, and at last settles down into a conceited, 
lopelesa failure. I have never met with a 
tingle instance in which anyone who thought he 
possessed of any “ innate gift ” of artistic 
taste, or whose friends thought he was possessed 
M such, who had any special aptitude for art 
in any form, but very' much the reverse. Those 
who really have the “ innate gift ” discover it 
gradually, both to themselves and to others, 
trough finding they can beat their competitors 
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in intellectual pursuits—they start level, as the 
competitors in a race do. Natural capacity 
there must be in the first instance, but without 
training it is of no more practical value than a 
seed is which is never placed where it can germi¬ 
nate. It is a most extraordinary thing that 
artists alone of all men engaged in intellectual 
pursuits should be supposed, after years of train¬ 
ing and study, to be still on the same level at 
which they started. In mathematics, for in¬ 
stance, a boy who has not crossed the ass’s 
bridge is not considered competent to dispute 
with a senior wrangler, and it is the same with 
all other studies. In art alone does a person 
who has not learned the rudiments consider 
himself perfectly competent to praise or condemn 
the result of years of intellectual progress. 
Beauty of form, and the goodness or badness of 
arrangements of beautiful forms, are not matters 
which each person can settle for himself accord¬ 
ing to individual caprice, or “taste” as it is 
called, but are settled by the immutable laws of 
the universe. Nature is open to all, but not 
one person in’a thousand can see the beauty of 
any but her most simple forms without training. 
The principles and elements of beauty must be 
learned as any other branch of knowledge is 
learned, and admit of no more diversity of 
opinion or “taste” than is admissible in the 
question whether two and two make four or not. 
The more beauty of form is studied the more it is 
seen to be a species of higher mathematics. But, 
although there is a sharp line between right and 
wrong, as there is visible in all things except to 
those whose perceptions are muddled by error or 
ignorance, there is almost infinite possibility of 
variation in arrangement without going wrong. 
It is in their variations that individual taste comes 
in. One mau likes Roses, another likes Lilies, 
one likes plenty of red, another plenty of blue— 
all are right. With regard to the effect of 
beautiful surroundings upon the general taste of 
the people, I merely Btated the historical facts 
of the matter, which anyone can ascertain who 
chooses to go into it. It is not within the 
province of gardening. I must demur to 
“ R. P. D.’s” statement that you cannot destroy 
the beauty of a plant by misarrangement. You 
can destroy the beauty of colours by placing 
them in discordant combinations, and you can 
make any pure colour look dirty by placing a 
purer and brighter tint of the same beside it— 
try a Vesuvius Geranium beside a scarlet 
Carnation; and you can also destroy the beauty 
of a plant by bad grouping and confused 
arrangement. The “ obnoxious bedding” alluded 
to is not in the gardens of the educated classes, 
but in the London parks and the gardens of 
suburban villas. With regard to my own 
garden, the readers of Gardening have had 
many examples from that, both as regards 
arrangement and culture, and nearly the 
whole of the helps I have been able to give 
them from time to time hare been the 
result of personal experience, and although 
this season I am not able to be of much service 
to them in that way, owing to change of resi¬ 
dence, and having to lay out a new garden 
of three acres on plough land, I hope in future 
to be of still further use. At the same time it 
must be borne in mind that, with regard to the 
arrangement of plants, the popular proverb 
that “ a grain of example is worth a bushel of 
precept” has to some extent to be reversed. 
What is necessary is to get hold of the right 
principles to follow, and then apply them to 
the varying conditions of different gardens. 
There is, for instance, a quiet straight walk iu 
this old garden which is greatly shaded in 
summer by trees. On the south side of it is a 
clay bank, 5 feet wide, and on the other side 
a level border of the same width, filled with 
sun-loving subjects, which get but a scant peep 
at the sun when the leaves are on the trees. 
This shady region is being gradually filled with 
woodland plants, and the few bits which get a 
little summer sunshine will have Ayrshire 
Roses, Tropseolum speciosum and Honeysuckles 
to trail over the trees, and common China 
Roses in the borders. The borders are being 
planted with Pansies, Primroses, Primulas, 
Auriculas, Orchids, Cypripediums, Wood Lilies, 
Dog’s Tooth Violets, Sweet Violets, Daffodils, 
and Anemones, as leaf-mould is got together, 
and a waste comer is being transformed into a 
picturesque glade of Ferns. All the arrange¬ 
ments, however, are made to fit the size and 
j shape of the trees, and the conditions of sunshine 


and shade, and wholly unsuited to any other 

g >sition. The clay bank, too, is backed by a 
awthom hedge, and a ditch which takes the 
surface drainage from the fields above—condi¬ 
tions which are not often found in a garden. 
Now, no detailed description or drawing of these 
arrangements when completed would be of 
much service to anyone, the conditions differing 
so much from what usually occur in small 
gardens ; but the principles of arrangement are 
suitable to ail gardens. Then again my new 

f irden as a whole will not be the sort of thing 
should recommend anyone to copy, there being 
no dwelling-house, and the grass will be limited 
to a broad avenue, and space for two lawn tenuis 
courts; neither will there be any trees except 
fruit trees. But the flower beds will be such as 
would be suitable for the embellishment of 
gardens round dwelling-houses.—J. D. 

I am very pleased to see that “ R. P. p. ” 
has thought well to challenge “ J. D.’s” notions 
of gardening. This paper largely circulates 
amongst amateurs, whose piece of ground fails 
to reach the size he mentions July 5th—viz., 
100 feet by 60 feet, the consequence is that 
much must be made of the small space, and 
bedding out is one of the pleasant means.— 
J. ILF. 

-I notice with pleasure “ R. P. D.’s” 

remarks on “ J. D.’s” articles under this heading. 
“ J. D.” talks about beds 60 feet by 100 feet. 
Allow me to ask him how many per 1,000 of 
your readers he thinks have a garden half that 
size ? Perhaps his locality is specially favoured, 
and does not have slugs or snails, otherwise he 
would find great difficulty in preserving many 
plants (hardy) from their attack, notably 
one he mentions, Delphinium, also Zinnias, 
Aster, and Phlox Drummondi, all of which 
want planting in beds or borders within sight 
and reach to be able to keep the vermin in 
check. I think a little moderation would be 
more becoming in a fallible mortal, and his re¬ 
marks would then be more likely to be taken 
heed of by those he wishes to convince.— 
Amateur. 

11698.—Plants after blooming.— Petu¬ 
nias when they have done blooming should be 
thrown away, taking care that some young 
plants have first been propagated from them by 
taking cuttings of the tops of the young growths. 
The cuttings root very freely in a hotbed. 
Genistas should be cut over, and when they 
have started to grow repot them into larger 
pots, using a compost of equal parts, peat and 
yellow loam. When Abutilons become old and 
leggy they should also be increased by taking 
cuttings of the young wood; these form roots 
very readily in a hotbed, and the young plants, 
if taken care of, soon grow into a flowering 
size. Tuberoses, when done flowering, ana 
after the leaves decay, require a season of- rest. 
The pots containing the roots should be laid on 
their sides, and they do not require any water 
until it is time for them to start into growth 
again. The best summer flowering plants for 
an inexperienced cultivator are Fuchsias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Geraniums, and Lilies. Petunias 
would also be summer flowering if propagated 
from cuttings in the spring. Abutilons would 
also flower well all through the summer and 
autumn months.—J. D. E. 

11703 .—Marguerites.—Large plants of 
both the yellow and white Paris Daisies can bo 
grown in England as well as in France. There 
is a plant in front of the window where I write 


__ a plant 

which I have just measured, and it is quite 12 
feet round. It was planted last year in May, 
and has stood where it is all the winter. It is 
the variety named La Crousse. Large plants 
could be grown in pots ; but few people would 
care to pay ten francs for them. Good-sized 
plants, with from twenty to thirty flowers, arc 
sold in Covent Garden Market in the season for 
about half-a-crown each. They are grown in 
6-inch pots. Such plants as these, if cut over 
when the blooming time is over, and repotted 
fresh in 7*inch or 8-inch, and then in 10-inch or 
11-inch pots, would make large plants in one 
season, and would carry quite 200 blooms.— 
J. D. E. 

-Possibly the following particulars may 

interest “ Juana ” -.—Last year a friend sent 
me a number of young plants about 3 inches 
high. All of these were planted in the 
open garden, Borne in borders, and about nine 
or ten in a circular bed. They remained 
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in the ground all through the winter, and have 
grown into plants 2 feet high, and about the 
same in diameter, with a pure white bloom 
2 inches in diameter, which has been so profuse 
during May and June as to hide the foliage. 
Those planted in the bed are still in full bloom, 
but are beginning to show signs of passing 
over.—A. F. 

11699.—Wallflowers and other hardy 
plants in pots. — Wallflowers should be 
grown out of doors until the end of September, 
when they ought to be taken up, and be care¬ 
fully potted, placing the plants in a cold frame 
near the glass. Columbines may be grown in 
pots all the year round ; but the pots should be 
plunged out of doors during the summer 
months. Sweet Williams and Poppies are not 
good pot plants. It is better to tind a good 
place for them out of doors. Pansies and all 
the Primrose family succeed well in pots. The 
seed of the whole of the above should be sown 
in April. They would all flower well the fol¬ 
lowing season. Pansies should at once be pro¬ 
pagated from cuttings, or seeds may be sown. 
It is too late now to obtain satisfactory results by 
sowing seedsof other plants mentioned.—J. D. £. 

11729. — Propagating Sweet Peas.— 
“ Bar-frame’s ” Pea is most likely Lathyrus 
grandiflorus, a perennial with large, shaded 
rose and crimson flowers, hailing from pairs, 
which do not produce seed. L. odoratus (the 
Sweet Pea) is an annual, and produces seed in 
plenty. The aboveground growth of L. grandi¬ 
florus is very like that of the Sweet Pea, but it 
propagates itself by root suckers, which pro¬ 
duce shoots from the joints like Couch Grass. 
I transplanted a quantity of it this spring by 
digging up pieces from which a shoot or two 
was springing, disturbing the roots as little as 
possible, the spadefuls being, in fact, transferred 
bodily to their new stations. These are now 
established and flowering, although not making 
much growth this year. That is always the 
safest way to transplant things. Have the hole 
all ready at the plant’s new station, then cut 
all round with the spade, and carry the plant 
bodily on the spade to its new place, setting it 
carefully, pressing the new soil all round, and 
finishing with a copious watering immediately. 
Large spadefuls moved in autumn, when the 
leaves have died down, would most probably 
answer as well, possibly better, as the plants 
start very quickly in spring.—J. D. 

11724.—Climber for wall.— The common 
Jasmine will do in the open air, but is not the 
best climbing shrub for a wall. South of the 
line of the Thames and Bristol Channel the 
hardier Magnolias will suit, as will Banksian 
Hoses. Lonicera brachypoda, a Japaneae Honey¬ 
suckle, is almost evergreen, and covers a great 
extent of wall quickly. Felicite perpetue, an 
evergreen Rose, has good foliage, almost ever¬ 
green, with great clusters of very double minia¬ 
ture Roses. It would be sure to become a 
favourite with “ Elsie.”—J. D. 

-I planted a Passion Flower (blue) on the 

front of my red-brick house S.E. aspect, and have 
been surprised at the quickness of its growth. It 
was a mere twig when planted four years back, 
and the stem at the base is now 6 in. in diameter. 
It bore plenty of flowers the second year, and 
has now thousands of buds upon it, of which 
about fifty come in flower each day. I saw in 
Gardening a few weeks back that there was 
now a white Passion Flower, and should like 
to have one, as I should think the two together 
would look exceedingly well.—J. H. B., Clap- 
ham , S. IV. 

11693.—Rod Spiraeas after flowering.— Both the 
red Spinous S. palmate and S. venusta are hardy plants 
and may be planted out of doors.— J. D. 

11710. — Carnations not blooming. — Young 
sturdy-looking plants now will be sure to flower next year, 
either planted out in the open ground or grown in pots. 
The plants should have good rich loam to grow in. 
Starved plants will either flower in an unsatisfactory 
manner or not at all.—J. D. E. 

- “ Catford ” must have patience. If his plants 

seedlings they will flower all the more finely for making 
large plants first. The perpetual sorts sometimes make 
a mass of foliage before showing a sign of rising for bloom. 
—P. D. 

Propagating Pinks.—I find the most satisfactory 
method to ensure a free strike of Pinks is to pinch out the 
shoots from soft wood with the finger ana thumb and 
dibble them in thickly in sharp sandy soil under hand- 
lights. In this way thoy root freely. The old plan of 
cutting to hard wood and trimming off the lower leaves 
and the points of the others never produces one-half such 
good results os the method Just described.—D. 
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VEGETABLES. 

Mushr ooms in boxes. —While we were 
erecting a new Mushroom house last winter, 
supplies of Mushrooms of the best quality I have 
ever seen were grown in boxes half-filled with 
short Btable and cow manure, and such material 
also as turfy soil was had recourse to to make 
up the desired quantity. The beds were formed 
in the boxes in the ordinary way, and placed, in 
a shed. Whether it was the material in which 
the Mushrooms grew, or their being left to 
themselves in the boxes, I know not; but after 
growing this much-esteemed esculent for many 
years with invariable success I never was so 
well satisfied with it as during this season. The 
stems were immensely thick, and supported un» 
usually large Mushrooms before they appeared 
through the soil. It is a mistake to put a very 
shallow surfacing of soil over the manure, as in 
that case very thin Mushrooms are produced, 
though thin ones may in some cases be desirable. 
Strong heat is conducive to weakly growth, and 
under such conditions the duration of the supply 
is cut short. At present we have good pickings 
of Mushrooms from the surface of Asparagus 
beds on which old Mushroom manure was used 
as a dressing. A ridge placed in the manure 
yard at present yields useful supplies. Slugs 
and maggots are their great enemies.—M. T. 

Young Potatoes for Christinas.— Last 
Christmas I sent you a sample of my young 
Potatoes, as I always grow for Christmas, and 
you kindly gave a favourable notice of them in 
Gardening, December 29th, 1883. As some 
of your readers would like to have a few young 
Potatoes next Christmas, now is the time to 
plant. I always plant about the 25th of this 
month (old Potatoes I have saved for that 
purpose). I never let the tubers get too large 
or allow them to get ripe. To prevent this I 
cut the tops off close to the ground. Early in 
December I cover the roots over with straw or 
light litter to prevent them getting frozen in 
the ground, and to allow me to get them up at 
Christmas in case of frost. They will then 
scrape well, and no one can tell them from 
young Potatoes forced and produced in a frame. 
-G. J. W. 

Spring Cabbages and Winter Cole- 
worts. —Though it is not always profitable or 
desirable to continue on from year to year in old 
ruts or grooves, yet when a really good one has 
been found it is well to be content to run in it— 
such is my happy state with regard to Cabbages 
and Coleworts. We always sow the third week 
in this month, and as soon as the plants are 
ready plant out the Coleworts on the borders 
that have been cleared of French Beans and 
Potatoes, and the Cabbages on the ground that 
has been cleared of Onions ; the rows for the 
Cabbages are 26 inches apart, and the plants 
are put in 12 inches from each other; this admits 
of alternate plants being pulled out as soon as 
usable, and gives space for the others to grow 
into large Cabbages. The Coleworts are planted 
a foot apart each way in drills; they thus 
require no earthing, but simply a filling in of 
the drills as soon as the plants are large enough. 
Brussels Sprouts excepted, there is no winter 
green so profitable or tender as this, and it is 
therefore worthy of special attention. Our 
varieties are the Rosette Colewort, and Cab¬ 
bages Atkins’ Matchless, Hill’s Dwarf, and 
Cocoa-nut. 

Planting out Broccoli. —These we are 
now planting on the quarters that have been 
occupied with the early Peas, Radishes, and 
Spinach. The ground having been well 
trenched for the former crops, nothing is now 
needed, except to clear away the sticks and 
weeds. Shallow drills are then drawn 2 feet 
6 inches apart, and the plants dibbled in at the 
same distance in the row, and a good soaking of 
water to well settle the soil at the roots. After 
the first heavy rain the drills are filled in to the 
general ground level, the additional soil thus 
serving as a mulching, and rendering further 
artificial watering unnecessary. Firm but deep 
soil is a first essential in Broccoli culture; hence 
the planting them on undug ground that has 
previously been cropped this season. By far 
the best heads we ever saw were grown on 
ground that had been occupied with Straw¬ 
berries for three years; ana where there are 
old beds of these to be destroyed, simply shave 


off the plants with a sharp spade and plant the 
Broccoli, making holes with a crowbar between 
the rows of the old roots ; give plenty of water 
to start them, and earthing up completes their 
culture. 

Picking Peas. —Much injury is often done 
to the Pea crop by careless gathering, especially 
in the case of late Peas, which are expected to 
continue in bearing longer than the early whiti 
round varieties. If the haulm is carelessly 
handled or bruised, that successional character 
which many of the Marrow Peas possess it 
injured, or, perhaps, destroyed. If every Pea 
pod was gathered just at the time when it 
became fit for use, and if the plants were ar. 
vigorous as they ought to be when well grown,! 
successional crops equal to, if not superior toi 
the first would be produced. Peas, like all 
other seed-bearing plants, will, so long as liM 
remains, strive to perpetuate themselves, and ftf 
is interesting to watch the straggles which £ 
plant will make, pushing forth crop after crop «| 
blossoms in order to fulfil its destiny ; hence tWj 
importance of gathering the pods early, befor* 
they get too old for use.—E. H. j 

Short Horn Oarrota.— This is a good 
time to sow a good breadth of Short Hon 
Carrots for autumn and winter use; they are* 
delicious in a half-grown state, and at all timd 
when procurable, so much better than the loq 
hard varieties that are so largely grown ffl 
market, that no one would use the latter exoej 
as a makeshift. Anyone having a small plot! 
pound might grow sufficient of these small kid 
:or home use, as thoy occupy but little space;: 
row of early Potatoes, when lifted, will 
room for two or three rows of such C&rrd 
Sow moderately thick, and begin to draw ai 
thin m soon as the roots are large enough to I 
useful.—J. 

11695. — Transplanting vegetables.* 
All the plants named being of the Cabbij 
tribe are greatly improved by transplant^ 
No plants grown in gardens are farther remof 
from the wild stock from which they hi 
sprung. Small seashore weeds have bi 
transformed by cultivation into massive pk 
we know. Without transplanting they tfl 
to grow as in a state of nature, but tr*| 
planting induces the formation of a grefl 
increased amount of root fibre, which feeds! 
masses of leaf or flower up to a great d 
Anyone who has purchased Cabbage pi* 
which have been some time out of the grol 
must have noticed the perfect fur of you 
white rootlets springing from the original it) 
—J. D. 

Renovating Cucumbers.— Plants that have! 
bearing from the commencement of the season, mb 
now falling off a little, should have some of their * 
thinned out, and a little fresh soil added to the sun* 
the lied. In this the shoots will strike root froar 
joints, where required, by pegging them down. Hi 
plants be clear from insects, thus treated they wul*| 
push oat growth and fruit freely. ; 

Slugs.—I have tried soot, lime, ashesj 
salt to keep off slugs, but the rain desttj 
their efficacy. I made a bed 20 feet by 4 n 
for Lettuces, digging it well, and killing * 
slugs lurking in the bed. I then made a a* 
trench, 3 inches deep by 4 inches wide, I 
filled it in with coke in small pieces, just flj 
got it from the gasworks, for nothing but 1 
carriage, and it has proved effectual—not ai 
has been found on one of the Lettuces. Know 
this, I had coke put round about 300 St* 
berry plants, witn a similar result, and I 
keeping the fruit clean. I had two small M 
and there the slugs attacked the Sfcrawberti 
as I did not put coke. I also found the « 
efficient put round Vegetable Marrows ana c 
of-door Cucumbers, and I am sure would k 
slugs from Peas and Scarlet Runners. ™ 
trouble, too, is very little. I use wires 
Strawberries, at 7d. each ; and not only 
cost is great, but it takes time. I hope t 
may prove useful to amateurs. I may add 
most effectual way of destroying slugs— first, 
the Paris slug trap, cost 1 franc; seco 
small heaps of manure or rubbish in difier 
parts of the garden, turning them over in 
morning, when numbers of slugs will be foui 
and a very destructive way is taking out a lant 
about nine o’clock to any place the slugs 
quent. This diminishes them, but still a 
will be found in the spring, and the coke 
certain preventive to their eating young 
tables, Strawberries, &c. f &c.— General. 
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conservatories they would have much influence 
for good among smaller gardens, and if the 
natural style were more practised there would 
be a use for hosts of plants, which, under the 
pot system, do not find a place, simply because 
they are unfitted for it. A glance through the 
houses at Kew reveals a wealth of plant life 
unknown in private gardens, but which could 
be readily obtained if there was a demand. 
Aroids, Ferns, Marantads are particularly 
valuable for the purpose, and a long list could 
easily be furnished of suitable subjects. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 


CONSERVATORIES AS THEY SHOULD BE. 
High as the present state of gardening un¬ 
doubtedly is in this country, it cannot surely be 
said that much, if any, real progress has been 
made as regards the arrangement of our con¬ 
servatories, though a subject, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, of great importance. When we consider 
how few are the examples of correct taste in this 
matter, and how abundant the examples of what 
plant houses should not be, we see at a glance 
W deplorably behindhand we are in a matter 
that is really one of the cardinal points of true 
| gardening. What is meant by a picturesque 
i in&ngement of plants is more clearly explained 
by the accompanying illustration than by words. 
Contrast such an ar¬ 
rangement with that 
to Us seen in con- r— 

in orderto effect 

1 old stage-and- 
Some seem to 

i :onserva- 

impres- 
:h houses 

and they 
such an 

y spring 
lowering 
plants 
lally en¬ 
gages of o r dinary houses. But that is 
In a properly arranged conservatory, 
t here represented, there should be 
ipart where groups of flowers in pots 
ftced at convenient distances from the 
1 he fully enjoyed. And how much 
iful do masses of bright flowers appear 
pots are hid from view, and their 
gs the greenery of fine foliaged plants. 
l an arrangement they could be ex- 
r others just as in the case of plants 
lary stage. In order to maintain a 
lay there should of course be supple- 
>r what may be termed growing, 
n which seasonable flowering plants 
►rought to the conservatory when 
It is a pity that examples of naturally 
servatories are not more frequent in 
ublic and private gardens. If good 
cisted in these bfrproperly arrlnged 


GLOXINIAS AND THEIR CULTURE. 
The present race of these lovely plants owe 
their parentage to a few species imported from 
different parts of South America. The hybrids 


flabby, straggling appearance, that effectually 
destroys its beauty. By having a sufficient 
number of plants, and bringing them on at 
different times, a 
succession of flowers 


A naturally arranged conservatory 


recently raised are, however, superior to the 
imported species both in size and form, and 
1 their colours are almost unlimited, varying, as 
| they do, from the purest white, through the 
different shades of pink, to deep red, ana from 
pale blue to intense purple, with endless kinds 
of spotting and banding with light and dark 
colours ; in fact, there are few flowers in 
which there is so much variety, and they also 

g assess other points equally noteworthy. 

loxinias may be increased rapidly either by 
means of seeds or cuttings ; they are likewise 
easily grown, and most useful for decorating 
not only the stove, but also the intermediate 
house in summer, in which they continue to 
bloom more or less for a considerable period. 
Their flowers, too, are very useful when cut, 
lasting in good condition in water for several 
days, provided the plants have made their 
growth and produced their flowers in a 
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generally winter beat when the bulbs are Insects. —Gloxinias are not usually much 
allowed to remain in the soil and pots in which troubled with insects. Thrips will, however, 
they have been grown, but as they become sometimes attack the leaves, in which case 
large, and are in pots of a considerable size, this sponging and fumigation are the best remedies, 
is not always convenient; in that case the roots If aphides make their appearance on the young 
should be stored in paper bags filled with dry flower-stalks they can bo best destroyed by 
sand to preserve them from the air, otherwise means of fumigation. T. B. 

they shrivel, and thereby receive serious injury. _ 

To give 

A succession op flowebs through the SELECT PELARGONIUMS, 

summer a portion of the plants may be started For general purposes the most valuable class of 

• about the middle of February, and a further large-flowered Pelargoniums is undoubtedly that 
supply in March. Let the pots be proportionate which has recently obtained the name of the 
to the size of the tubers—about 7 inches in decorative section, in which are included ail 
diameter will be large enough for the second that have not the symmetrical shape and regular 
season. In potting just leave the crowns of the markings of the show flowers. Another class 

• tubers on a level with the surface of the soil, called Regal Pelargoniums has flowers in which 

and, immediately they are potted, place them in there is an unusual number of petals ; of these, 
a temperature of 60 degs. at night, allowing it to Captain Raikes may be cited as an example, 
become 5 degs. or 10 degs. warmer by day; if not but it is difficult—almost impossible, indeed— 
put in heat as soon as potted the roots will rot. to say where one Bet ends and the other begins. 
The soil ought to be in a slightly moist state Of the large numbers put into commerce every 
when used, and little water should be given year, many are never heard of after one or 
until growth has commenced. Treat them two seasons. The following, though sent out 
throughout the season as to heat, shade, light, within the last three or four years, are still 
and moisture, as recommended for the preceding but little known. They have been selected from 
summer. As already pointed out, their satis- a great number of varieties, many of them Con- 
factory flowering will depend upon their re- tinental ones, and have been chosen in conse- 
ceiving abundance of light; a shelf over a path quence of some thoroughly distinctive features, 
way within a few inches of the roof is the best which stamp them as really different from 
place for them. In such a situation not only do others in cultivation. Several of them have at 
they get the requisite amount of light, but they some time or other received certificates from 
also receive more air—both essential as regards the different societies. Among them is Belle de 
securing short, Bturdy growth. This summer Jour, which attracted a good deal of attention 
they will bloom well, and their tubers will in- when exhibited. The flowers of this variety, 
crease considerably in size, yet it is in the third which are pure white and semi-double, are 
and fourth years after sowing that they will borne in erect open trusses, so that each indi¬ 
make the finest display. When the tubers get vidual bloom stands out nearly free of its neigh- 
large they may be divided, retaining to each bours ; another peculiarity is the flowers do not 
portion some of the buds with which the crown all expand at the same time, but keep up a kind 
u furnished; but thd most general method of of succession. Its blossoms being white and 
propagation and by far the most expeditious is semi-double, will be useful in a cut state, but 
by as a plant it lacks sturdiness ; in this respect it 

Leap cuttings. —If the leaves are taken off in resembles an old variety with semi-double 
summer when fully matured, with a portion of flowers (Album plenum) now nearly gone out of 
the stalks attached to them, and this portion is cultivation. Two other semi-double kinds, 
inserted in 4-inch or 5-inch pots, drained and Jeanne d’Arc and Madame Boncharlat, are 
filled with half peat or loam and sand, with half quite free from this drawback. They are dwarf, 
an inch of sand on the top, and kept in a brisk but free in growth, and exceedingly floriferous. 
heat, slightly shaded and moist, they will form In colour both are blush, and resemble each 
healthy bulbs before autumn. If the variety to other so closely that if one is in a collection 
be increased is scarce, several may be produced the other is not required, 
from single leaves by cutting the midrib through Quite a number of free-flowering varieties, in 
on the under side in four or five places. Then which the blooms are either wholly white or so 
lay the leaves flat on the soil in pots or pans faintly marked that the colouring is scarcely 
prepared as above ; over each place where the perceivable, are of Continental origin. Amongst 
midrib has been severed secure the cut parts these the best are Lucie Lemoine, Mad. Har- 
to the soil with a pebble about the size of a mant, and Mad. Charles Koenig ; Mad. Marie 
cockle, and at these points small tubers will be Knecht is also a good kind. Mad. Thibaut is a 
formed which, when the leaves have decayed in very handsome variety, the ground colour being 
the autumn, will require to be wintered and white, blotched with rose in the centre of each 
afterwards grown on in every way as recom- petal; its habit, too, is all that can be desired, 
mended for the plants raised from seed. The Volont6 Nationale to some extent resembles it, 
following named varieties are all well worth but it is of rather a darker tint. In both of 
growing :— these the edges of the petals are prettily crisped. 

Erect flowering kinds. —Alfred de Musset, Another kind with crisped petals, though in a 
bright red, striped with lilac; Duke of Edin- less drgree, is Edward Perkins, orange-scarlet 
burgh, tube white, throat deep violet, shaded with a maroon-coloured spot on the upper petals, 
with maroon ; Panthfere, blue, spotted with In habit and freedom of flowering this is a first- 
white, throat white and massive ; Scarlet Gem, class variety, while its glowing colour stamps it 
white tube, throat spotted with lilac, limb deep as a promising market kind. 

Scarlet; James Brand, throat creamy yellow, The best of the white crisped flowers of the 
spotted with violet, lobes violet; Don Luis of Duchess of Bedford type I consider to be Maid 
Portugal, white tube, throat spotted carmine, of Kent, in all respects a good kind. Princess 
zone violet, white limb ; Magenta Queen, tube of Wales has a rosy lake colour reticulated with 
deep red, base of limb deep crimson, edged with white, and may frequently be seen with a 
magenta ; Mr. Thomas Binney, red throat, limb beautiful purplish shade in the centre. The 
crimson ; The Czar, tube white, limb purplish individual blooms are very large, and contain an 
violet; A. Haut, blue spotted on a white zone ; unusual number of petals, but at times they 
Byron, white, amaranth lobes ; Chateaubriand, come what is called washy instead of possessing 
white lobes, throat delicate rose. their ordinary colour; the plant, too, frequently 

Pendent varieties. —Alice, limb mauve, becomes diseased; points greatly against this 
throat yellow ; Angeline, tube rose barred with variety. Brongniart is a very effective kind, 
white ; Mogul, tube spotted with red, crimson- the whole of the five petals being nearly equal 
purple limb; M. Alphand, white tube, violet in size and each pure white, with a large rosy 
Bpotted throat, purple limb; Eblouissant, bright purple blotch in the centre. Mrs. Potten has 
red, throat white ; Delicata, outside of the tube a large circular white flower with a velvety 
white, inside violet, base of lobes margined crimson blotch. Poiteau, rich purple, with 
with white ; Grand Monarch, tube white, dark spots, has very round flowers and a good 
throat violet spotted with white, limb deep habit. Gaston Malet has also very large flowers, 
crimson ; Ne Plus Ultra, white, with crimson which are rosy purple and white in habit; it is 
throat spotted with carmine ; Bird of Paradise, dwarf, and upon the whole a fine decorative 
lilac throat, white spotted ; M. Grivet, throat kind. In Dr. Joseph Naggy the ground colour 
spotted with maroon, bordered with violet, is white, but a deep maroon blotch extends over 
8 P°tted with violet; Mrs. William Bull, half of the petals, giving the flower a very dia¬ 
led flaked with white; Washington, deep vermi- tinct appearance. 

lion ; Wilhelmine, white mouth banded with Among the brightly-coloured flowers,Mountain 
blue, throat spotted with rose. of light, one of Turner’s show varieties, bears 
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the palm, but its habit is not good. Two 
striped kinds sent out by M. Lemoine last 
season, viz., Oreste et Pylade and Romeo c- 
Julietta, flowered with me, but not sufficiently 
well to enable me to fully determine the merit* 
of the two. The last appears to have much the 
better habit, and has also the beat marked 
flower, which is deep rose, striped more or less 
with carmine. In some blooms the markings 
are regularly arranged in stripes, while others 
are nearly self-coloured, in this way resembling 
an older variety .called Queen of Stripes, of 
which some flowers come beautifully marked, 
but the bulk only self-coloured. H. P. 


Transplanting Lapagerias. — In my 
practice I have found it best to transplant in 
autumn after the plant has finished its growth, 
or early in spring before growth begins. As 
the plants in question are in pots, there would 
not be much danger in transferring them to 
beds or pits, provided they are not thickly 
matted with roots around the sides of the pots. 
In any case, they will need care, as when tbs 
thick, fleshy roots are broken, which often 
happens, they die back, and are some time 
before they send out fresh feeders. The ball ol 
earth should never be allowed to become diy, 
nor the new soil soddened with water before 
the roots run freely in it. If a happy medium 
in this matter be attained, the plants will son 
start into strong and vigorous growth. The pil 
to hold the roots should be built of single bnd 
or stone, with a slab or slate at the bottom tt 
prevent them escaping from the bed. In tin 
first course of brick ample space must be allowei 
for drainage. There should be at least 6 inche 
of good drainage, an important point, as tb 
plant, though a water-lover, is very impatieS 
as regards stagnant water. Fifteen inches a 
soil will be sufficient depth in which to grew 
a fine specimen. Good lumpy, turfy peat, win 
a light sprinkling of bones, sufficient sand 
broken crocks or charcoal, to keep it sweet us 
open, will answer well for Lapagerias. If tk 
soil is allowed to become pasty it is fatal t 
their health. The size of the pits, of ctraaj 
will depend upon the size of the plants ; in as 
case, it is not wise to make them too larce,J 
the soil does not get filled with roots. 
enlarge when the plants have filled a small | 
with roots ; then the plants feel the benefit i 
the new soil.— Reader. j 


Propagating Deutzia gracilis.-WJ 
well grown this plant will throw up new grow 
or suckers from the roots, and these miy ! 
taken off in the autumn with a sharp knife,! 
portion of root being attached, cut back to 
few inches, and then be potted. The port* 
cut away make the best of cuttings. Tht 
should be about 3 inches in length, aod, 


put into pots and kept in a frame or cc 
house, will, as a rule, strike well in the Bprn 
If placed in a gentle bottom heat, rooti 
will be much accelerated. The young pk> 
will do well in a cool frame in all seal 
but make more rapid growth in heat, and 
earlier the new wood is produced the earll 
is matured. 

11693.—Red Spiraea after fiowerifl 
The Spiraea alluded to is probably S. pall 
It will do well either grown in pots all the' 
round, or planted out-of-doors when the fle 
ing period is over. They like a deep, rich 
of which a portion of it is peat. For pot cuj 
equal parts of peat and loam answers wi 
them. The plants ought not to be allow 
become root-bound, but should be repotted 
larger pots when they require it.—J. D. T» 

Pinching plants.— The chief obj* 
pinching plants is to make those of a strag 
habit of growth assume a dense, evenly brai 
one, or to get the plant into some form dill 
to that of its natural growth. In pii* 
Fuchsias or any soft-wooded plants thou 
generally two shoots start from every point 
is stopped, and if one wants to get a pH 
assume a pyramidal form, broad and well 
up at the base, the cultivator must died 
upward tendency of growth in most var 
by pinching out the points of the stros 
shoots. We find pinching out the flow 
points advantageous when we want to r 
the plants without exhausting tbeir ones 
by allowing them to flower when not reqi 
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THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 


Glasshouses. 

Stove plants. —Poinsettias and Euphorbias 
Way still be propagated. Old plants of these 
that are well established in their pots should 
now be exposed to full sunshine. Water the 
Poinsettias liberally, and the Euphorbias more 
sparingly. Gesnerias must be kept under warm 
and moist conditions close to the glass. Do 
not, however, allow any moisture to settle on 
the foliage, as it is easily disfigured thereby, 
and see that mealy bug does not attack them, 
as it will soon cripple the flower spikes. The 
later Gloxinias will now be growing freely, and 
must have ample space allowed them in which 
to develop their foliage. Any fine-leaved or 
flowering plants that have been removed from 
this house to the conservatory must be watered 
cautiously, always using tepid water for this 
purpose. Nothing will so soon give these plants 
a chill, from which they may not recover, as 
cold water at the roots when they are in cool 
structures. Keep the general stock of stove 
plants exposed to a little more sunshine as the 
season advances and thegrowths attain maturity. 
Give ample space to every -plant, as nothing is 
more detrimental to producing well-balanced 
plants than overcrowding them. 

Greenhouse plants. — A good stock of 
leaflet, white, and pink Pelargoniums should 
sow be potted on for supplying cut bloom 
daring the autumn, and early winter months. 
Keep them stopped occasionally, and pick the 
towers from them as fast as they appear. In the 
tt&rlet class Vesuvius is one of the best, and 
Madame Vaucher is a good white kind; while 
Mn Upton and Christine are pink sorts that 
Noom satisfactorily in winter. Double-flowered 
Primulas should now be growing freely. Good 
wrieties of these are so valuable for winter use 
tbt every encouragement must be given them 
«t this season. Pot on any that were propagated 
Ute in the spring or early in the summer. Drain 
*«11 and use a light, rich, sandy compost when 
jotting them. 

Continue to sow Rhodanthes of different sorts, 
ftntaurea Cy&nus minor, and other -useful 
Manuals. These will all prove most useful during 
fte autumn months. A large batch of Migno- 
■rtte should also be sown, which will bloom 
ttder cover in the autumn. The different 
Wrieties of Abutilons should now be growing 
fceely. Many of these are valuable for winter 
dooming, especially Boule de Neige. An early 
■tch of white Roman Hyacinths should now be 
ptted up, or the bulbs may be planted thickly 
■ pans or boxes, and will supply abundance of 
tmte flowers during November. Young stock of 
tty kind should not be allowed to remain in the 
tttting pots a day longer than is necessary, 
otherwise the plants soon get drawn, and are 
thereby much retarded. 

Perna— The principal work among these will 
be keeping them well supplied with water at the 
foots, and maintaining a humid atmosphere 
wound them. Any neglect in these respects will 
tend to give a footing to thrips and red spider. 
4ny choice kinds that require repotting should 
*seen to at once, so as to get them well rooted 
wore winter. See to pegging down the rhi- 
wnes of creeping kinds. 

Show Pelargoniums that were placed in the 
air to ripen their wood, as recently re- 
wnmended, will now be in a fit state for head- 
down, an operation which should be per 
onned at once, as their ability to flower early 
ttrt spring depends much upon the time at 
nuch they are cut down. No plant with its 
w>ts confined in a pot should have its head re 
amred without first allowing the soil to get “ 
as it will bear without injury. It is nee 
jwvto be more careful in this matter in the case 
"Pelargoniums than in that of most plants, as 
are more impatient of their roots being in 
that is too wet than the generality of plants 
® cultivation. After they are headed down 
* ac e them in a cold pit or ordinary garden 
»aine in a sunny situation, put the lights on, 
tat tilt them in the daytime in order to admit 
u r, closing them in the afternoon whilst the 
jun is on the glass, syringing them freely over- 
teadatthe same time, which will be all the 
!*ater they will require until they have broken 
ttto growth afresh. 

Fvc ib iAs.—A portion of the plants that 
Bowered earliest may now with advantage be 
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placed for ten days or so in the open air, during 
which time they should receive only just enough 
water to prevent them from flagging. If after 
this their side branches are cut into four or five 
joints, the leading shoot being shortened propor¬ 
tionately, and they are then put in a house or 
pit, where the atmosphere can be kept a little 
close and moist by freely damping the floor, 
closing the lights in good time in the afternoon, 
and syringing overhead, they will quickly throw 
out fresh shoots that will bloom freely through 
the autumn ; and to assist them to do that they 
should have weak manure water applied cnce or 
twice a week. 

Flower Garden. 


Herbaceous borders. —Stake and tie every¬ 
thing that requires it before it is broken down 
by tne wind. Mulching with 3 inches of 
rotten manure over the roots will greatly assist 
free-rooting plants, and a free use of the syringe 
with clean water twice a week, taking care to 
moisten the roots as well, will much improve 
their health and appearance. Remove all dead 
and decaying tops from plants that have 
flowered early, in order to reduce to a minimum 
the greatest drawback to herbaceous plants; 
but tor the sake of mere appearance never re¬ 
move the healthy tops from any plant, or 
the never failing result will be to weaken it 
seriously. 

Violets. —Well-established plants of Violets 
are now throwing out strong runners, and if a 
stone be placed on each so as to press them to 
the soil, good strong plants can soon be obtained. 
As soon as they have begun to root into the soil 
the runners should be lifted and planted out in 
a piece of well-prepared ground in the form of a 
bed, and they will yield fine flowers early in 
autumn and winter if the weather be at all open 
and warm. The state of the weather has much 
to do with the production of flowers. 

Dianthus. —The annual varieties are now 
getting into full bloom. There is the well- 
known Indian Pink (Dianthus chinensis) and 
its double form; both are now in flower, and 
they contain very charming varieties, especially 
those having fringed edges. Then there is the 
pretty dwarf Dianthus Heddewigi and its 
fringed variety, laciniatus, both large and rich 
in colour. The best soil for these annual Dian- 
thuses is one of a light sandy nature. The 
seeds can be sown in the open ground, and the 
plants thinned out to a requisite distance when 
the seedlings are large enough to be handled. 

Biennials and Perennials raised from seed 
sown during the spring must on no account be 
allowed to stand too close on the beds, for if 
crowded the whole get drawn up weakly, and 
a season is so far lost that they flower only 
meagrely the ensuing spring and summer. In 
preparing nursery beds for those that do not 
absolutely require a shaded position, select 
an open position where they will make close, 
compact growth, which will enable them to 
stand the winter and produce double the 
quantity of flowers that can be obtained from 
weakly-grown examples. Those that do not 
like full exposure to the sun, as, for instance, 
Primroses and Polyanthuses, should have a 
place at the north side of a wall, not, as they 
are often seen, crammed away under the shade 
of trees that not only darken them too much, 
but impoverish the soil to an extent that 
prevents them attaining anything like the 
necessary strength and vigour. 

Double Zinnias. — There is generally 
scarcity of gay blooming plants late in autumn, 
and although Zinnias are not generally culti¬ 
vated in pots, they are most valuable for that 
purpose, their gay colours and fine large 
globular flowers making quite a display indoors 
long after they cease Dlooming in open beds, 
where damp nights and heavy rains generally 
cut short their beauty. Any left over from 
planting should have their flower-buds nipped 
out and be potted up at once, alter which set 
them in the shade for a few days till they get 
hold of the soil, and then put them out in an 
open situation. 

Shrubbery. 

Now is a favourable time to propagate shrubs. 
Half-ripened shoots of the several varieties of 
Euonymus will now strike freely inserted under 
hand-glasses or cloches on a cool shady border. 
We find small plants of these most useful for 
window boxes, winter vases, &c., also the varie¬ 
gated Ivies, Aucubas, and Berberis aquifolium, 


The latter is easily raised from seeds Dow ripen¬ 
ing, which must be gathered when fully ripe, or 
the birds will soon devour them. 

When the planting of trees and shrubs is con¬ 
templated, the present is the most suitable time 
for making notes and observations, as all trees, 
&c., have now attained to a mature condition as 
regards the hue or colour of their foliage, their 
habit of growth, &c.; and such notes made now 
will probably be found to be very useful at a 
later period of the season when planting is being 
carried out. In selecting trees and shrubs it is 
necessary to take into consideration their habit 
of growth and the form they are likely to assume 
when they are fully developed, and whether they 
will be of an upright or drooping habit, or of a 
round-headed or pyramidal form, &c.; and, with 
a view to secure the desired effect in grouping 
or arrangement, the hue and form of leaf should 
also have attention given them. There is also 
another very important point which should not 
be lost sight of—viz., that of selecting plants 
that are likely to thrive in the soil and situa¬ 
tion where it is intended they should be planted. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —Late Grapes will now require to have 
their young growths pinched frequently, as it is 
better to go over them often than allow the wood 
to grow for a number of feet and then remove it. 
Gros Colmar, after being stopped the first time, 
never after makes many young growths. The 
leaves of this variety are very liable to become 
shrivelled in autumn before the fruit is auite 
ripe ; therefore, in order to have the foliage fresh 
as long as possible, the lateral growths shbuld 
be left three or four leaves in length. Every 
opportunity must now be taken to encourage the 
development of late Grapes, as one month of 
bright summer weather properly utilised is of 
more benefit than two later in the season. 

Vines from which the Grapes have been cut, 
and that manifest an undesirable tendency to 
produce wood, stopping, which is the only way 
to meet the difficulty and induce early ripening 
and resting, must be persisted in. Keep the 
houses as cool as possible, and the foliage clean 
and free from insects, which, now that the fruit 
is used, will be a comparatively easy task, as 
syringing may now be done whenever it may be 
thought necessary. If the borders are at all un¬ 
satisfactory now is the time to see to them, 
either as regards the examination of old drains 
or making new ones, or giving additional soil or 
top-dressing. Of course, suitable weather must 
be chosen for such work, as it is very undesir¬ 
able to be moving soil when it is in a pasty con¬ 
dition, both as regards the Vines and one’s own 
comfort. 

Give air freely to Grapes colouring, but guard 
against cold currents, which are oftener the 
cause of “ shanking ” than the state of the soil 
or border, which generally gets the blame, and 
sometimes perhaps rightly. A severe check of 
any kind occurring at that critical juncture 
when the fruit begins to change from the sour 
to the saccharine state will cause shanking, and 
perhaps there is no greater cause of that evil 
than over-cropping. 

Melons. —A minimum bottom heat of 70degs., 
and the same of top heat, are indispensable for 
crops approaching maturity, and the air must 
be given freely whenever the weather is favour¬ 
able. Keep the soil in a moderate state as 
regards moisture, and when watering is necessary 
let it be done thoroughly, and always with water 
of the same temperature as that ot the border. 
To some, the question of a few degrees’ difference 
between the temperature of the water used and 
that of the border may seem of little moment, 
but it not unfrequently makes all the difference 
between a good crop and a bad one ; indeed, it 
is by a combination of so-called little matters 
that success in most matters is attained. Stop 
and tie in successional plants, and carefully 
guard the foliage from injury of every kind, ex¬ 
posing the fruit to light as much as possible. 
It is not yet too late to plant more Melons if 
wanted, but they should be got out without 
further delay. 

Outdoor fruit. —Apricots, Peaches, and 
Nectarines may now have the current year’s 
shoots laid or tied in to trellises on walls, but 
previously stop all the sub-laterals that have 
formed on them, and also remove any blistered 
or half-decayed foliage. Well wash the trees 
with the garden engine as often as time can be 
afforded; this operation keeps spider in check 
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and waters a portion of the ground that would 
not otherwise get watered, vie., that under the 
coping close to the wall. Continue to remove 
breastwood and all other unnecessary growths 
from Pears and Plums on walls. Keep the branches 
wide apart, that sun and light may have ready 
access to every bud. Gather small fruits when 
perfectly dry, and net closely up with hexagon 
netting any that have to be kept for dessert 
purposes. The birds have now become so daring 
that without netting or shooting it is hopeless 
to expect fruit. They are at this season attack¬ 
ing even Morello Cherries, and that, too, before 
they are half ripe—would that they confined 
their depredations to the gardens of those who 
so earnestly advocate their preservation. When 
Strawberry gathering is over for the season, 
plots that are to remain another year should 
nave all their runners, together with a portion 
of the leaves most injured, cut off, and all 
weeds eradicated ; afterwards “ point ” over the 
ground, and when that is done apply a mulching 
of good manure. New plantations may still be 
made with forced plants, but rather than plant a 
bad stock, such, for instance, as a kind that has 
not done well in forcing, layer at once in small 
pots from plants that have borne well, and plant 
out as soon as well rooted. If got in before the 
end of August the probabilities are in favour of 
a full crop next year. Fruit trees of any kind 
that are bearing anything like a full crop should 
have liberal treatment in the way of rich 
manurial mulchings; and if there be but a 
suspicion of dryness, plentiful supplies of water; 
also thin out the fruit, particularly the finer 
varieties of Pears. The earliest varieties of 
Apricots are now taking their final swelling, 
and a good manurial watering would tell greatly 
on their size. Protect them from birds and 
squirrels; if the latter commence an attack on 
fruit they cease not till all are gone. 


Vegetables. 

Suockssional cropping.— Shallots, Garlic, 
early Peas, early Cauliflowers, autumn-sown 
Onions, and the earliest kinds of Potatoes ought 
to be by this time cleared off, and let the ground 
be cropped as follows : On the Shallot, Garlic, 
and Onion ground put Lettuces, Endive, Turnips, 
and early Horn Carrots ; on the Cauliflower 
ground, winter Spinach ; and on the Potato 
ground, Broccoli or other kinds of winter Greens. 
If the ground was well treated for the preceding 
crops, no preparation beyond that of cleaning 
ana levelling will now be necessary. We 
usually plant the main crop of Broccoli on the 
Strawberry plot that has done duty for two 
years. As soon as the fruit has all been 
gathered, the plants are planed off with spades, 
and the Broccoli planted between the rows, in 
holes made with a crowbar, and filled in with 
fine soil. Under these conditions Broccoli 
thrives at least as well as on ground that has 
been elaborately prepared, putting out of ques¬ 
tion the saving of labour and time. Small 
saladings, Mustard, Cress, Radishes, &c., may 
still be sown in open borders in small quantities 
weekly, and as French Beans are not likely to 
do much good outside, provision should be made 
for making a sowing forthwith either in frames 
or in pots, to be introduced into houses or pits 
as room can be found for them. 

Tomatoes. —The naturally vigorous habit of 
these plants is such that they'usually grow too 
rank if they receive over much moisture at the 
roots, but in exceedingly dry weather they must 
be regularly supplied with water, or the fruit 
will neither swell to the requisite size, nor will 
the plants continue growing. Do not allow 
them to get too much crowded with super¬ 
abundant shoots or to hang loosely from the 
wall, or the progress will be slow. They should 
be kept regularly and evenly trained, so that 
the sun can reach every part. 

Herbs. —In drying herbs an open shed or 
room, where plenty of air can be given, is neces¬ 
sary. Stretcn out a piece of netting, such as is 
used for protecting fruit from birds (wire net¬ 
ting, if at nand, will do); on this lay the herbs 
(which should be cut when quite dry) thinly. 
Thus treated, air acts upon them from all sides, 
and they dry quickly without losing their best 
properties. When perfectly dry put them 
loosely in white paper bags, tie them up, and 
hang them where they will be free from damp. 
Herbs treated in this way will be found to be 
but little inferior to such as are fresh cut. " 
should be propagated by slips, taking off 
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dling-sized branches and inserting them mode¬ 
rately deep in the ground in rows where they 
are to be grown. If the weather becomes dry 

? 've them plenty of water until they are rooted. 

he advantage of growing Sage from slips or 
cuttings is that plants so produced have not 
such a disposition to flower as those raised from 
seed. 


FRUIT. 

11702.—Strawberry plants not bloom- 
in?. —The runners were taken from barren 

E lants, hence their not blooming. I have some 
urge plants, only one side with fruit and the 
rest barren. The barren plants always throw 
out numerous runners. The plan I now adopt 
is, I take runners from plants that bear, and 
put them in a separate piece of ground. In 
the spring I go over them, and pull up all 
plants that do not show blossom, and replace 
worn-out plants with the bearing runners. I 
many years ago had some splendid-looking 
barren plants, and manured them well, hoping 
they would bear next year, but they bore leaves 
only.— General. 

11690.—Strawberries In pots in the 
open ground. —The plants could be grown, 
and the fruit ripened in pots, placed out of doors 
and plunged. It would be a great deal of 
trouble to attend to them during the hot 
weather before the fruit ripened. A new set of 
plants would have to be grown annually from 
runners ; and the slugs would get at the fruit as 
easily when the plants were grown in pots as 
in the open ground. The pots would also 
require to be plunged quite up to the rims in 
winter, to preserve them from the effects of 
frost. Indeed, the advantages to be gained 
may almost be said to be nil. The slugs could 
be destroyed by dusting round the plants with 
soot occasionally during the spring months.— 
J. D. E. 

11692. —Old Ourrant bushes. — The 
bushes alluded to in this question are evidently 
old and worn out. In such circumstances it 
would be better to root them out altogether and 
plant young bushes. The ground will require 
to be trenched up 18 inches or even 2 feet deep, 
and a quantity of manure incorporated with it. 
When the bushes are planted a few spadefuls of 
good loam should be placed round the roots of 
each plant. Ogden’s Black And Black Naples are 
good varieties to plant.—J. D. E. 

11714.— Diseased Grapes.— They are scalded. The 
variety Lady Downes is more liable to scald than any 
other kind. The cure is to admit plenty of air into the 
house by day, and also at night if the weather is not too 
cold. Lady Downes will get scalded In a house while 
other sorts may be uninjured.—J. D. E. 

11704.— Young Mulberry tree.— Probably the 
anker has been caused by the roots getting down into un¬ 
suitable soil. In that case the right thing to do would be 
to diground the roots, making a round trench about 4 feet 
from the stem; dig down about 2 feet, and then work with 
forks under the ball of earth to cut any roots that have 
gone into the sub-soil. Replace the soil that has been 
taken out with good loam.—J. D. E. 

11702. — Fruitless Strawberry plants. — The 
plants are likely to “ remain for ever barren.” It is easy 
enough to get fresh runnero from fruiting plants. Keen’s 
Seedling, President, Sir Joseph Paxton, James Veitch, and 
Frogmore Late Pine are good kinds to plant.—J. D. E. 

Layering Strawberries.— Pieces of turf 2in. 
thick, and of such a size as to admit of their being con¬ 
veniently put into 5 inch pots, if sunk in the ground just 
deep enough to allow them to be covered, and the runners 
firmly pegged in the centre, will be found an expeditious 
mode of obtaining fine, healthy plants for forcing. If the 
turf be dry it should be soaked in a tub of water before it 
is used. 


ROSES. 

11715.—Greenfly on Rose trees.—A 
severe attack of greenfly is usually a sign that 
the trees are in Dad health. Grow Roses tho¬ 
roughly well, and they will be little troubled 
with greenfly. Thin out all the heads well at 
pruning time, leaving only four strong shoots 
on a standard, and pruning these back to a 
stout outlooking bud. Give weak doses of 
liquid manure if the weather varies greatly in 
temperature, and syringe with pure tepid soft 
water after sunset m dry weather. Unhealthy 
trees and trimmed Hawthorn hedges are fertile 
nurseries of greenfly. A quick hedge should 
never be brought near Roses, unless it is pretty 
well allowed to ran wild. Syringing with pure 
water, and brushing the infected shoots with a 
hog-hair brush, are good ways of getting rid of 
the pests; stir them up with the brusn first, 


and then wash them off with a sharp squirt of 
the syringe.—J. D. 

Rose house. — A span roof structure u 
the best form for Roses, xu a garden near here 
there is a Rose house which answers remarkably 
well. It is span-roofed, faces the Bouth, the 
sides being glass from the ground, and 10 feet 
high. There is a border round the sides, and a 
bed in the centre; width of house about 18 feet. 
This gives a maximum of light, and the ch&nee 
of growing many kinds, some being trained up 
the sides as pillar Roses, others covering the 
roof thinly, and others again in pots occupying 
the centre bed. An ordinary span will, how¬ 
ever, answer very welL—J. C. B. 

The Japanese, or Ramanas Boee.- 
Of all single Roses in flower, this is just now 
the best and the sweetest. It is distinct and 
beautiful alike in leafage and in blossom. 
Planted in good deep rich soil, it spreads rapidly, 
throwing up strong sucker shoots from its 
underground stems, and these flower freely all 
the summer months, and the flowers are suc¬ 
ceeded by large oblate fruits or hips, quite an 
inch in diameter, and of a bright glossy lacquer¬ 
like red colour when ripe. Its deep green 
leaves, netted like those of Salix reticulata, an 
much used by our lady friends to wear with the 
half-opened buds of China, Banksian, Tea, mi 
other Roses, or with the rich deep rosy buds of 
this Japan Rose itself. Cut in the bud st&U, 
its flowers open fresh and fair in water, and 
possess a singularly rich and piqu&n t attar-like 
perfume. The snow-white variety is not quite so 
common, but is, if possible, even more beautiful 

Roses pegged down.— Each succeeding 
year this method of growing Roses has an in 
creased number of adherents. Those who gin 
it a trial soon discover the advantages whichfi 
possesses. Not only does it nroduce a larwj 
quantity of well developed flowers than m 
ordinary bush system, but in the case of per 
petual flowering varieties, a better successionB 
kept up. This latter, 1 find, can be secured 
by allowing the shoots to remain in an end 
position after they have been shortened to tkj 
required length until they have broken and t« 
young growtns have attained a length of 4 inch® 
or flinches, instead of pegging them down a 
soon as they have been pruned ; when left forj 
time erect in this manner, they do not at om 
push growth the whole length of the shoots fl 
tained in the way that occurs when immediatet] 
pegged down to a horizontal position, but brew 
some four or half-a-dozen of the eyes at 
points. When these have grown a few incW 
as already stated, and the shoots are tbj 
pegged horizontally, it has the effect of causia 
the lower unbroken eyes to move and i 
come on three or four weeks later tMI 
those nearer the extremity, yielding A aABh f!jjj 
of fine flowers during the interval between thj 
first bloom of the leading shoots and their tu 
cessional-flowering. In this way there iM 
much less gap in the blooming, which, »i 
needless to say, is a gain with those whogW 
Roses for ordinary purposes. One great adr^ 
tage in the case of the pegging down system 
that there is no bare ground ; all is covered ( 
thickly that very few weeds appear, and in ® 
weather the foliage lessens evaporation, w 
reducing the quantity of water needed to Mj 
mildew in check, as this injurious parasite! 
a great measure owes its presenoe to insufficts 
root moisture.—T. 


Rosea on treea—I have lately noticed 
very pretty effects produced bv planting clnj 
ing Roses amongst trees and shrubs, and alM 
ing them to scramble over them as they hj 
No pruning is given them ; merely the long* 
shoots are fastened securely to the ne»r» 
support, and a really beautiful display «* 
make when in flower. Such sorts as Dana 
Rambler are specially suited for climbing M 
trees; many of the old-fashioned Roses, " 
are lovely trained on walls or fences, or ev 
grown in hedgerows and allowed to ran wi 
the long shoots of the previous year’s gTp« 
forming wreaths of blossoms. I am convin* 
that Roses of any kind do not need such hi 
pruning as they generally get. It is all v( 
well for exhibitors, who are content to get ( 
or two perfect blooms from a plant, to prun* 
they find it suits their purpose; but for \ 
majority of people who grow Rosea for effect 
masses, or for blooms to fill the flower basl 
I feel sure that the knife can hardly be 
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iparingly used. Gat oat the dead shoots or 
we&kly spray in winter, bat leave strong shoots 
their entire length, and a beautiful effect will 
be the result. I have at present some plants, 
only planted last autumn, loaded with blossoms; 
they have not been pruned at all, with the 
exception of removing the tips, lately, that 
were killed by the severe weather in March, 
and they have as much bloom on them as Roses 
renenlly produce when three years old, pruned 
m the orthodox way.—J. 

11706.—Moving Rose trees.—If they 
ire removed in August all the roots must be 
carefully preserved when they are dug out of 
the ground. Round baskets or boxes should 
be ready, with very damp moss or cocoa-nut 
fibre in which to cover the roots. Tie the 
branches together to keep them steady. The 
leaves should be damned as often as it is con¬ 
venient to do so, until they are again planted 
in the ground. The leaves should be syringed 
or watered several times during the day, until 
roots are formed.—J. D. E. 

Roses and Rose elections. —In continua¬ 
tion of my remarks on the best Roses, I now 
nake a short selection of a few useful Roses for 
amateurs out of the following classes:— 
Bourbons, Noisettes, Hybrid Teas, Chinese, 
Moss, Hybrid Chinas, and Hybrid Bourbons. 
Among the Bourbons we find two old and 
•pedal favourites, without which no rosarian’s 
collection would be complete—viz., Souvenir de 
Halmaison and Baron ae Maynard. The first 
•f these is charming in any situation, whether 
under glass or on a wall, or grown as a standard, 
Wd is one of the very best autumn blooming 
Boses grown. As to Baronne de Maynard, this 
Bose is still considered by many to be the finest 
Mite for exhibition purposes, and it has done 

C ad service on innumerable occasions. As we 
ve so few really good pure white Roses, it is 
H well to have the Baronne in possession. Rev. 
H. Dombrain, crimson, shaded violet, and 
Abbe Girardin, satin pink, are also very fine in 
this class. Among the Noisettes there are 
•ume choice wall Roses, and the selections may 
be more liberally made- Of the Golden 
Noisettes, Lamarque and Celine Forestier will 
»ke file first place as wall Roses. Cloth of 
wold is a fine Rose for a south wall; but 
» is very capricious, and shy of bloom- 
pg, and only fit for a large collection. 
Iwuquet d’Or and Madame Caroline Kuster are 
very beautiful, whilst Jaune Desprez (fawn and 
Ijfilow), and Reve d*Or (orange yellow), are 
F»nd climbers for covering high walls ; the 
pnuer is very fragrant. The Hybrid Teas con- 
some of the most useful, beautiful, and at the 
Poe time most vigorous growers and climbers 
Mtomg the Rose family ; some of them are 
where they take to the soil; the 
are fine and bold, and the foliage 
F**wl. First, then, I would especially 
?“*** Cheshunt Hybrid, with its large deep- 
cherry carmine flowers, and oh! what a 
*™ber--a rival to Gloire de Dijon. This and 
"•P® Marie Henrietta (or better known as pink 
wJoire de Dijon) are the pick of the class for a 
5 whilst Lady Mary Fitzwilliam (in the 
JJy Captain Christy). These, in company 
with the Countess of Pembroke and the Honour- 
Ceoi^e Bancroft, make up the select few. 
jo the Chinese class Mrs. Bosanouet bears away 
i Pjdm-—colour, pale flesh, delicate, waxy, 
blooming, ana beaatifnl. Ducher is a 
cream-coloured flower; whilst Clara 
Jw&in is of the purest white colour and very 
All the class are most abundant 
■joiners. The Hybrid Chinas include some 
j* and tried favourites and grand climbers 
blaini No. 2 (rosy blush), Madame Plantier 
jjrate); and Fulgens, fiery crimson is exquisite. 

Moss Roses, White Bath, Gloire des Mous- 
T* ies ’. Old Moss, and Little Gem, with its 
®*nmng buds, make up the cream. Finally, 
uvbrid Bourbons furnish useful and superb 

t Old Charles Lawson stands at the 
the list; in colour, vivid crimson, large 
utiful in form. I think out of the whole 
(rest Rose family there is not one to be 
wssesamg a finer constitution or more 
writ; it is easy to grow, easy to prepa¬ 
id truly an amateur’s Rose ; robust os a 
®od as a standard, beautiful as a climber, 
11 make a capital fence almost equal to a 
k* more beautiful. — William 
p», Hoole, Cheater . 
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(Continued from page 206,) 

The Black Currant. 

Plant in a moist situation, where the soil is 
rich and deep, partial shade not objected to, 
especially such shade as is afforded by a wall or 
fence; and the Black Currant succeeds better 
under the shade of trees than any other fruit, 
but the shade must not be too dense. When 
the Black Currant stands long in one place, it 
generally becomes a wide-spreading bush, with 
more than one stem. I have generally found 
the plant standing on single legs or stems 
bear the finest fruit, bat the stool-like bashes 
are the longest lived and will bear the heaviest 
load. 

Propagation. 

Like all the Ribes family, this strikes freely 
from cuttings in any situation when planted 
firmly in the ground in autumn. If the bushes 
are to have only one stem, all the eyes must be 
cut from the bottom. If the many-stemmed 
bush is preferred no eyes need be taken out. 
One has only to take off cuttings or slips of the 
last year’s wood and plant firmly. The cuttings 
should be planted in rows 1 foot apart, and 
6 inches in the rows. In two years transplant 
to an open situation, 2 feet between the 
rows, and 1 foot from plant to plant. In 
this position they may remain till planted finally. 
In their fruiting quarters Black Currants make 
wide spreading bushes when allowed to throw 
up numerous stems. If confined to one stem 
they will not need so much space. In the 
former case 7 feet, or even 8 feet, will not be too 
much on deep, rich, moist land; but 5 feet or 
6 feet will be sufficient space for the smaller 
plants trained to one stem. As regards the 
Black Currant, I am decidedly in favour of the 
many-stemmed bush, whilst Gooseberries and 
Red and White Currants I would rigorously 
confine to one stem. 

Pruning. 

The Black Currant bears on the young wood, 
therefore it is absolutely necessary that growth 
should be encouraged, and also that plenty 
should be left on the bush. When I say 
“ plenty,” I do not mean that all theyoung wood 
should be left, as that would ruin not only our 
present but our future prospects. In the case 
of the Black Currant, pruning is a very impor¬ 
tant operation, nearly everything depending 
upon its being rightly carried out, and to this 
end it should be rightly understood. Enough 
young wood should be left to bear a full 
crop, and at the same time space must 
be left for the admission of air and sun¬ 
shine, and for the new shoots, which the 
system of shortening back old wood will de¬ 
velop. This should be done annually to keep 
the bushes in a constant state of renewal. 
Scarcely any shortening of the young wood 
will be required, and no formally-shaped bush 
is wanted. An open-headed, regularly-shaped 
bush, well furnished with young wood, will bear 
plenty of fruit. No attempt need be made to keep 
the centre open. Uusually when the fruit gets 
large the branches hang down alike, so that 
virtuaUy the centre does open up, though this 
need not be provided for in any way. What 
we want to arrive at is a bush 6 feet or 7 feet 
high, so managed as to be furnished with young 
fruit-bearing wood all over it, and this will 
chiefly depend upon the pruner, and is done by 
cutting out some of the old wood annually to 
make room for new. The renovation of old 
bushes is easily accomplished by cutting back 
into the old wood, and thinning the young 
shoots, which break away. Very fertile bushes 
have been created out of old hide-bound scrubby 
things in one season, which before being headed 
down only looked fit for the rubbish heap. 

Mulching and Watering. 

To do the former would be within the means 
of all, as short Grass wonld be better than 
nothing, though manure will add size to the 
fruit and strength to the bushes. Where the 
Bewage of the homestead flows into a tank near 
the garden in dry seasons the Black Currant 
crop will pay for a soaking as well as most 
things. 

Gathering the Fruit. 

It is essential that the bashes should not be 
too thick on the ground, or the fruit will not 


ripen well together, and black Currants most 
he gathered as soon as ripe, or they will fall and 
be lost. 

Varieties. 

Lee’s Prolific and the Black Naples are the 
best, and no one need plant more. 

Red and White Currants. 

For all practical purposes these may be 
classed as one, though, at the same time, it is 
better in planting to keep them separate, or 
rather not mix them indiscriminately, as the 
White Currant is dwarfer and less spreading in 
habit, and will not require so much space as the 
red variety. All the Ribes family are great 
bearers, and seldom fail, and consequently 
ought to be well fed. Before planting, the 
ground should be well manured and deeply cul¬ 
tivated ; trenched up 2 feet at least, burying 
some of the manure a foot deep. The surface 
can be kept in condition by rich top-dressing. 
In the ordinary course Currant bushes will last 
a dozen years at least; and land that is to carry 
one crop for so long a period should be 
thoroughly done before planting. 

Propagation. 

All the bush fruits are so easily raised from 
cuttings it is scarcely necessary to refer to any 
other method, and all that need be said about 
it is, have the cuttings as long and strong as 
possible. Cut out all the eyes except the three 
uppermost, plant firmly in rows a foot apart, 
ana 6 inches in the row, and transplant at the 
end of the second year. Currants are easily 
raised from seeds, and, of course, all new 
varieties have been obtained in that way, but 
in order to obtain any result worth noting the 
seed should be saved from the finest fruit of the 
best variety. 

Training and Pruning. 

Standard trees are interesting, though perhaps 
of but little real utility. Occasionally they 
are obtained by grafting on some of the strong 
growing American species, such as Ribes s&n- 
guinea, R. aurea, Ac., and this is the best and 
most speedy way of obtaining them, though 
they may be trained up from cuttings by re¬ 
moving all side shoots. When the necessary 
height has been gained, the Red and White 
Currants bear so well on spurs that, beyond 
allowing for a certain natural increase in size, 
there is no occasion to leave on a great amount 
of young wood. This should not prevent a 
young shoot being left wherever there is space 
to fill, but it is very important that the centre 
of the bush be kept open. A good deal of the 
pruning, as regards the Red and White Currants, 
Bhould be done in the summer, about the third 
or fourth week in June. The leading shoots 
should be left unpruned, but all others 
should be shortened back to three buds. 
This wiU let in the air and sunshine, and its 
influence will be beneficial, not only to the 
present crop, but also in the future. The most 
natural shape for dwarf Red and White Currant 
bushes is the open centred cylinder. This is 
obtained by cutting out all branches in the 
centre when the bush is young, cutting always 
to a bud pointing outwards. 

Currants on Walls. 

All bare places on walls or fences may be 
filled with Currants. Aspect is a matter of no 
consequence, but they are specially useful when 
grown on a north wall. In such positions, if 
protected from birds and waspB with hexagon 
netting, the fruit will hang till winter if re¬ 
quired. The space allowed on walls should be 
about 6 feet for each bush; in fact, under all 
circumstances and conditions, this is about the 
amount of space which a Currant bush can 
profitably fill. In dry soils it will be a great 
help in hot weather if the ground can be 
mulched. The increase in the bulk and weight 
of the crop will pay for labour incurred. 

Insects. 

About June the greenfly appears on the young 
shoots, fixing themeelves on the under side of 
the leaves, which soon assume a bronze tint and 
curls up. The best remedy is to cut off the 
affected shoots and burn them; at the same 
time to give the trees a good washing with soft 
soap and water. Soap-suds from the laundry 
will do. A caterpillar—a near relative of the 
Gooseberry caterpillar — sats the leaves in 
summer, usually making its appearance about 
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June, and, if not picked off or destroyed in some 
other way, quickly destroys all the leaves. 

Hand-picking is the best plan, and the next 
best course is to wash the trees with something 
nasty that the things don’t like; soap-suds, 
and even clean water, has a deterrent effect, 
and many are dislodged by it. Perhaps 
the worst enemy to contend with, or, at I worth looking after; but we fear you will not get t 
least, if it was common it would be difficult | 1 

to deal with it, is the larvae of a moth (Sesia 
tipuliformis) which lives in the interior of the 
young branches, where it eats out the centre, 
and the young wood dies, the tree ultimately 
sharing the same fate. When it gets into a 
garden, the best course is to destroy all the 
Currant bushes and stamp it out at once, and 
obtain young .trees from a new source. This 
may seem a disagreeable measure, to take, 
but there is no other so certain, and it 
will be the cheapest in the long run. 

To afford protection from birds nets must be 
used. To preserve late fruit it is a good plan 
to fence a piece of land in with a framework 
strong enough to support a net, which is drawn 
over when the fruit begins to ripen. I know a 
garden where the Strawberries and bush fruits 
are worked on this principle. And one set of 
nets does for both, as the early Strawberries are 
generally cleared off by the time the Gooseberry 
and Currant quarter is ready for covering. 

Single bushes may be covered with mats or 
hexagon netting, and this protects them from 
wasps. 

Varieties. — Reds: The Red Dutch, Warner’s 
Grape, The Cherry (very large), Raby Castle 
(very late). Whites: White Dutch, Transparent 
White. E. Hobday. 


11707.— Lilium auratund. —The plants .ought to be 
taken into a greenhouse, or, failing that, into a light room 
in the dwelling-house just before the flowers open. They 
will expand better under glass, and be safe from wind and 
rain, which damages them greatly.—J. D. E. 


E. P. F.— Double Antirrhinums are not uncommon.- 

F. H. Tariff.—The Tuberose iB a very fine one, and well 
. 1 :et the 


The insect in the Plum tree is brown scale. When the 
leaves fall scrub the branches with a small, stiff brush and 
some soapy water, then paint the branches with linseed 

oil.- Lucky .—The plants are well worth growing in 

group in Shrubberies, &o., but there is nothing remark¬ 
able in the blooms sent. 

Names ot plants.— Jaw Godley. —Pteris tremula. 

- W. F .—Phyllocactus crenatus.- llaymo)ul.—him- 

nanthes Douglasi. - J. A. JR.— We do not name varieties 

of the Rose.- Mrs. Knight. —Lilium undulatum.- Dis- 

moor.—Lilium Martagon.- Andrew Smith.—I, Lilium 

umbellatum ; 2, Hemerocallis flava; 8, Sedum roflexum ; 

4, Campanula pumila alba.- Fury.— 1, Lamium macula- 

tum aureum; 2, Sedumcarneum variegatum; 3, Selaginella; 

4, Send a frond with spores on it and we will name.- 

L. B. E .—Barkhansia rosea.-If. Robinson. —1, A blue- 

flowered Campanula, but impossible to name species from 
a single bloom only; 2, Campanula pumila alba ; 3, 
Veronica spicata variegata. The yellow flower is a species 

of Thalictrum.- Sale.— a, Lysimachia Nummulana; 6, 

Silene sp. ; c, Geranium sp.- Edmund Burke.—French 

Honeysuckle; Hedysarum coronarium. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(miscellaneous.) 

11719.—Bran and slugs.—I am not sur¬ 
prised that “ H. Jones ” has not been successful 
in his employment of bran as a means for destroy¬ 
ing slugs. For a time success will appear 
certain. The slugs will leave everything and 
crowd to the bran, but they will soon want a 
change of diet, when they will return to their 
depredations on the plants. Should dry weather 
set in within a short time after the commence¬ 
ment of using the bran, and, as a consequence, 
few or no slugs appearing, the operator might 
fancy that the absence of slugs is due to the 
success of his experiment, but on return of 
showery weather he will soon be undeceived. I 
think I have given hand-picking of slugs a fair 
trial both with and without bran. For several 
years I have been at it every night and morning 
from spring to autumn, and I have come to the 
conclusion that slugs, in a dripping season, can 
never be kept down by that means. Nor will 
it surprise us if we consider that whilst we are 
destroying slugs by hundreds the survivors are 
producing eggs by thousands.—L. C. K. 

11720.—Hot water and aphis.—I am 
afraid “ A. M.” will make nothing of his endea¬ 
vour to destroy the aphis on Roses by syring¬ 
ing them with hot water, as it would be impos¬ 
sible to get the water to be just the right 
temperature when it reached the insects to be 
destroyed. For plunging in hot water the 
minimum temperature is 130 degs. Some tender 
plants would be injured at 140 degs., whilst 
others will stand 150 degs. without being in¬ 
jured. I would advise “ A. M.” to get a pound 
tin of Tobacco powder, price Is. The powder 
is very fine, and a small quantity will go a long 

way. It can be shaken through a muslin bag or > varieties.—A Constant Reader. 
a fine dredger, or a distributor could be obtained 
from the florist, price 2s. fid.—L. C. K. 

-Dissolve 2 ounces of soft soap in a gallon of hot 

water. It will not injure the Roses at 120 degs., and it is 
deadly poison to the aphis. The trees should be well 
syringed with it. It is not well to let it get into contact 
with the roots. The little that would soak in during the 
process of syringing would do no harm; but no more 
should be allowed to get to the roots than can be avoided.— 

J. D. E. 

11683.— Aubrietlas not flowering. —Avoid manure, 
plant them between large stones or rocks, in poor, sandy 
soil, and let them hang over the stones, so os to be kept 
dry. This treatment has never failed with me to produce 
perfect masses of bloom, and of long continuance and suc¬ 
cession, in A. graica and deltoidea.—H. J. Allen, Feriukne, 
iihifkroch, IrrUinit. 

11003. Killing snails. —The best wav to kill snails is 
to plunge them into boiling water, which kills them imme¬ 
diately. Core must be tak<. 

Concijologist. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—AH communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to business to the Publisher. The name and 
address of the sender is required, in addition to any nom 
de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the day 

publication, it is not possible to insert queries and com¬ 
munications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again 

Naming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or /lowers only 
can be named at one time , and this only when pood 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name varieties 
of florist# flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, 
as these can only be correctly named by a specialist who 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any communica¬ 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should always 
accompany the parcel. 

s gri__ 

kindly say what is fee reason of green leaves growing in 
the middle of Rosea ? They are common kinds, but have 
never grown like this until the last year or two. Do they 
want ncher soil ?—E. B. 

11787.— Treatment of Ferns.— What is the best 
treatment to promoto growth and health in Ferns under 
glass ?—SCBSCRl BEE. 

11738.—Blight on Vegetable Marrows.— What 
remedy will check the blight on Vegetable Marrows this 
hot season ?— Subscriber. 

11739.—Plan of garden.—I have a triangular-shaped 
piece of land, which 1 wish to plan out os a garden for the 
cultivation of flowers, fruit, and vegetables, about 20 yards 
facing south, 50 yards west, 30 yards north-east, and the 
house east, 18 inches of good eoil with clay underneath, 
which has been drained. On part of the west side is a wall 
25 yards long, 5 feet high, and no trees to obstruct the sun’s 
line. Now, I would like to receive suggestions as to plan¬ 
ning and to future operations, so that I may make the 
most of this bit of land, and enjoy its fruits, &c.— Jimbo. 

11740.— Village flower show.— I would be glad to 
receive a few practical hints respecting the establishing 
and management of a flower, fruit, and vegetable show, to 
encourage the art of. gardening in a village, especially 
amongst cottagers. Reference to any book on the subject, 
with price and name of publisher, will also be esteemed.— 
Jimbo. 

11741.— Trees for screen.— At the end of my gardon 
(north) I have a very old bare wall, overlooking which is 
cottage property. What quick-growing trees and shrubs 
could I plant to hide both? I should like flowering or 
berry-bearing shrubs if possible. The wall is 6 feet, and 
border 4 feet; soil light.—F. W. W. 

11742.— Fly on Chrysanthemums.— Can anyone 
give me information respecting my Chrysanthemums? 
They are covered with greenfly. I should be glad to know 
what I can do to cure them. They are mostly Japanese 


ken that the water is boiling.- 
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11743.— Cabbages felling.— About two months ago 
I put in some Early Rainham Cabbage plants, which 
appeared to do uncommonly well until a few days ago, 
when I noticed that they began to droop a little. Think¬ 
ing that it was caused by the hot, dry weather, I 
them water, but with no good effect. The other day 1 
pulled several up to ascertain the cause, when I found the 
roots literally swarming with maggots, which hod eaten 
away all the root fibre, so that it was impossible for the 
plant to grow. I should be glad if someone will kindly (for 
the benefit of myBelf and others) state what they originate 
from, their cause and cure or prevention for another year ? 

I may say that, since making the discovery, a neighbour 
has found his Cabbages similarly infested. I also unfortu- j 
nately find my Onions and seedling Broccoli, Savoy 
Cabbages, &c., all more or less injured by this or a similar ( 
maggot. I have only had the ground this year, but last i 
year it was planted with Potatoes, and before then it was 
turf. It is in a dry situation, and I may sav good soil.— 

J. II. W. ' 

1 11744.—Killing weeds.— Can you kindly tell me 

what is the best thing for killing weeds and Moss on a 1 
drive under trees? Is petroleum and water better than J 


gas water or carbolic? How much water should be mixed 
wife a gallon of oil or carbolic?—T. Tump. 

11745.— Grubs In Onion beds. -Will someone 
kindly let me know how to get rid of grubs in an Onion 
bed?— Simple. 

11746. —Columbines. —Two pale pink Columbines 
gradually lost all their horned petals, substituting ior them 
three rows of pink calycine leaves. Is this common ?— 
Mrs. R. 

11747.—Seed ot Canterbury Bells.—I am anxious 
to save the seeds of some very fine Canterbury Bells. How 
long must the plants remain in fee ground after all the 
flowers have turned brown ?—Mrs. I£. 

11748.—Irises from seed.—I sowed some Iris seed 
under a south wall in October ; they came up well, and ire 
now about 5 inches high. Had I better transplant them 
or leave them where they are? I am very desirous to 
cultivate them carefully. How many years probably before 
they bloom.—M rs. R. 

11749. — Agapanthus in open air.—I shall fed 
obliged for information on the culture of Agapantbos in 
fee open air in Dorset.—M rs. R. 

11750.—Attic for plants. — I have neither greenhou* 
nor frame. Will a large airy attic do as a substitute? It 
has two large windows with broad window seats. One 
faces north, receiving the east sun ; the other due south. 
Which window is best for keeping Geraniums, &c., during 
the winter ?—Mrs. R. 

11751.— Fertilising Tomatoes.—Would some reader 
kindly inform me how to set the fruits of Tomatoes’ 1 
have six strong plants—some of them in flower—three in¬ 
side and the same number outside. I am told the Moans 
must be fertilised or they will not come to anything. Any 
information will be thankfully received by— A Begixxil 
11752.— Treatment of Edelweiss--l should be 
much obliged if someone would inform me the correct 
treatment for Edelweiss. I have three young plants prov¬ 
ing nicely about 4 inches high, which I have raised from 
seed brought from Switzerland in September last year, and 
am very anxious they should grow and do well.-S toss 
Prior, Bromgrove. 

11763.—Treatment of Cacti.— Would any practical 
Cactus grower give me a little advice ? _ I have two piaDM 
which I should like to grow ; one is in the shape ol a 
cricket ball, only so much larger, and covered all over 
with short prickles. I have had it now T two years, andiU 
just showing bloom ; it bears an immense trumpet-shapa 
flower; it is in a 4-inch pot in ordinary loam. Woulditdo 
better in a larger pot, or would it be better to leave it taj 
it is ? The other one has leaves in a triangle shapejn 
bears bright scarlet flowers, but some of the leaves tool 
withered and dry. Would it be best to remove them. ll 
has been in same pot about two years in acoolgreenhou* 
—Walsall David. 

11754j— Orchids for Fern case.—Would any reda 
give me a bit of advice on the following ? I have i utf 
Fern case stocked with hardy Ferns. I want to dispeas 
with the largest, and substitute a few hardy Orchids. - 
should like the names of a few, also probable price, *itni 
cultural hint or two.— Walsall David. 

11755.— Keeping plants from draught .- 1 to* 
number of plants—Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Mia*j 
Lobelias, and Nicotianas—and, as I am away all day, Wj 
get very dry by evening. I think of placing them m oon 
and covering the pots with Cocoanut flbre, and 
make a light shade of calico. Would both be needed. » 
only one is necessary', which one is best ?— Clapton. 

11756.—Tulips and Crocuses after bloominf* 
After my Tulips and Crocuses were ripened I turned tw 
out of their pots. I found the Tulips divided, and *® 
Crocuses very small. What Is the cause and remedy. 
Clapton. 

11757.— Heating a glasshouse.—Will any 
inform me how I could heat a small glasshouse 
built against a window half-way up, ana about 4 fee* 
What sort of lamp could I get ? There is a small g»*-PfP 
close by. Wouldasinglo gas jet running through ip»P 
do ?— Novice. 

11758.—Lilium candidum.—I planted a lot of Lifta 
candidum last August. They failed to flow er thisytab “ 
have now withered down. I took up tw T o of the hul»j“ 
they seem to me to be getting rotten. Should i u 
them, or what should I do with them ? Will someone aa 
answer query about my Crown Imperials not flowenn 
this year?—C. H. Rollbston. 

11759.— Onions and maggots.— At my houseititt 
country I have a bed of Onions which I am afraid i 
lose. The roots are infested wife white worms, and as 
are going through the bed, destroying the Omens, u 
anyone tell me what to do to destroy them.— 
Williams. 

11760.— Cucumbers dying.— My Cucumbers f 
several years have looked and done well till they o. 
menced to fruit, when it seems as if all growin g*** to 
fee fruit, and the plants gradually dwindle off M ® 
plant is quite dead. Would someone kindly tcH 
reason of this, and suggest a remedy?—A mm 
Reader. 

11761.—York and Lancaster Roses-Tb^Jj 
prize offered at the West of Scotland Pansy Society 
on Wednesday, 23rd insfc., for twelve blooms of i am 
Lancaster Roses. I would like to know' how todistmcm 
them os a class from the others.—A. T. 

11762. — Maggot in Chrysanthemums aq 
Asters. —There is a maggot which affects botn a-to 
and Chrysanthemums in my garden. The amah 
burrows into the leaves, and is Like the Celery n\. 
js the best cure ?— Aster. 

11763. -Vine in pot.-Not having convenient 
| making a Vine border in my small greenhouse, - 
i reader tell me what size pot or tub to grow a * me m. • 

I what compost to use ?—C. W. M. 

1 11764.— Cucumbers curling.—Can any ready*■ - 

j form me the cause of Cucumbers curling and j 

small at the points as though the plants L 1 

| which can not be the case with mine? They arc 
| grown in a large frame, and up to within the • 

so have done exceedingly well, but the fruit no» g u 
1 I have already indicated.— Constant Reader 

11765.— Treatment of Cucumber plants 
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have in a frame two Cucumber plants (Telegraph) which 
tAror oat long feelers or climbers. Should these be 
pinched off or not? Some of my friends say pinch them 
oil as it makes the fruit larger by so doing; others say 
don't pinch them off as it injures tho plant. This being 
wv tinst year of Cucumber growing, the advise of some 
practical grower will oblige.— Newton Heath. 

U766.-Palm in flower.— Would the “ Dean of Ross” 
please give the botanieal name of the Java Palm, which in 
the last issue of Gardening he states to be in flower in the 
o|vn air ?—BRLPRR, 

nx-Treatment of Verbenas.—I have got a 
present of a Verbena—a young plant not in flower—and I 
<ant a few practical hints as to how I am to treat it.— 

timTATJO.V. 


117&.-Fruit trees not bearing.—I should be 
much obliged if anyone can tell me what to do to ray fruit 
trees. The Plums never bear, and seem old. The Apples 
also bear badly and are full of old wood, and look very 
rtyed. The Pear trees bear about a dozen fruits a-year, 
as! took very old ond shaky. Fifteen years ago they all 
looked and bore much better, but they have had nothing 
dose to them since. They are not in an orchard, but dis¬ 
tributed over the garden, which they spoil. Our soil is 
heavy day in Essex, and the water is very hard. What 
would be a good Plum to put in now ?—A. E. H. 

n:<39 -Strawberry runners.— Are the first run- 
neffl from Strawberry plants the best to make new beds> 
or are the later runners as good ?— Anon. 

11770.— Barren Strawberries.— Is it best to remove 
tavberry plants that have not fruited this year, as not 
likely to do so next season ?— Anon. 


UTTl.-Improving flowers.— Will someone tell me 
bow to increase the size and improve the colour of flowers ? 
I have a Forget-me-not which is very poor. I want to 
improve it.—ExiliT. 


u./i-Tulips after flowering.—I shall be obliged 
if someone will tell me if it is best to pick the flowers ofl 
Iulips when they fade. Also would Narcissi do better il 
ito Sowers were token off ?— Emily. 


SHORT NOTES. 

Watering Primroses.— Opinions appear to 
be divided as to the advisability of watering 
Primroses and Polyanthuses in the open ground. 
A correspondent in Gardening lately asserted 
that no greater mistake can be made with 
respect to these plants than in giving them water 
«ter they have flowered; but in some soils and in 
»me seasons the ripening process which drought 
“nogs about is likely to be a crippling one, and 
« many instances plants die, when a good 
jjjtenng or two would keep them alive awhile, 
inere u no comparison between a Primrose in 
“ e °P en border and one in the friendly shelter 
» a wood or hedgerow, so that where a blazing 
wn can pour its unobstructed rays on the crowns 
Ae waterpot must counteract the absence of 
wnral conditions. In heavy, moisture-holding 
, ttus . attention is not so imperative ; but 1 

* that in those of a porous nature 
nmrose8 cannot be successfully grown unless 
Ottaionally watered in a time of drought. 

allflowers. —Mr. O’Brien, who states that 
£ . a 8°°d show of these fragrant flowers all 

e winter through, must live in a very favoured 
. mcle ©<i. That early-flowering kind, Har- 
generally throws up some bloom in 
•Mumn, and will in very mild winters continue 
« tower sparsely through the dull months; 
^ the ordinary kinds do not, in the neigh- 
wurbood of London, make any show before 
are often seriously crippled by frost, 
jarcet growers would be but too glad to have 
a source of revenue through the bad season of 
wyear. It is a pityyour correspondents so often 
®it to name the locality from whence they 
. 1 as by so doing they deprive their com- 
nimcations of much of their interest and 
*1* O’Brien’s method of cutting the 
3 P roots I think very good, as it naturally 
Mats the production of fibres nearer the 
w hich must have in all ways a bene- 
cui effect in the case of retentive sorts. Pro- 
,7 this operation would often be the means 
. saving the lives of the double kinds, which 
^ so difficult to keep in health in many 

Scarlet Getjm.—I lately saw a long border 
aglow with this hardy flower, a more or less 
atk mass 0 f scarlet, rivalling in intensity the 
l , ^ really a most valuable 

to those who have no means of sheltering 
traruums for bedding out, as it has the merit 
remaining in bloom for a long time, and is 
^ nd « rfull y effective. The single kind is 
■p i ’^ the double form much exceeds 
. ‘ n Chancy. I know of but one othei* hardy 
rS \ , can it in this respect—viz., 

•it e U ^Li^ ena ’ bat that is a late summer and 
Jturan bloomer. Has anyone tried a bed of 
^ and the Geum mixed? The one would 
n m ': m ja’st as the freshness of the other was 

• trie waue - Such a bed would be an object 
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of beauty and brightness from early summer 
till late autumn. 

Annuals as substitutes for bedding 
plants.— How to have a gay garden without 
bedding plants is what perplexes many, and 
yet the puzzle is of easy solution. I would 
engage to have a garden as bright as 
could well be desired, without employing a 
single “ bedder. ” In the first place there is Phlox 
Drummondi grandiflora, varying in colour from 
pare white to crimson, than which there 
are few things more effective, and which, 
with liberal culture, bloom all through 
late summer and autumn. If this does not 
afford sufficient brilliancy there are Indian 
Pinks, easily raised and as easily grown, and 
Dwarf Nasturtiums. Then there are Crown 
Daisies (Chrysanthemum tricolor Burridgea- 
num, and Dunnetti), which equal the popular 
Paris Daisies in continuity of bloom, Zinnias, 
double and single, the pretty little yellow 
Sanvitalia procumbens, Saponaria calabrica, 
and last, but not least, French and African 
Marigolds. A border planted with the above 
would present in August and September a most 
gay and varied aspect, costing, perhaps, 5s. for 
seeds, and demanding no more convenience 
than a frame or hand-light or two. In French 
provincial gardens, where glasshouses are 
scarcer than with ns, I have often been struck 
with the fine display produced, even in 
gardens where no greenhouse existed. In the 
above list I have confined myself to such kinds 
as flower uninterruptedly for a considerable 
time ; but there are, of course, others, such as 
Asters, Stocks, Balsams, &c., the use of which 
will suggest itself to those who are wishful of 
relying upon annuals for a summer display. 

Daffodils. —Those who may be thinking of 
making a selection of these now* popular flowers 
should not defer obtaining the bulbs until winter. 
Narcissi are not like the majority of bulbs : they 
sustain a certain loss of vitality if left out of 
the soil for any time. Therefore those that may 
have been kept stored in the seedsman’s shop 
for several months necessarily suffer somewhat. 
The right way is not to allow more than a few 
days to intervene between taking up and plant¬ 
ing again; but if obtained during the next two 
months a good show of bloom may be relied on. 

Small greenhouses.— I am thinking that 
the greatest enemy to plants in small green¬ 
houses is defective ventilation and a too arid 
atmosphere. Amateurs are apt to wonder why 
they cannot grow their plants so well as those 
they see at the florists, but, given the same 
space, the conditions often differ too widely to 
admit of this being done. Market growers and 
others in the trade grow their plants in span- 
roof structures abundantly ventilated, and over 
which fthe sun has not the power as in the case 
of small lean-to’s, which are often nothing more 
than sun-traps—mere ovens in which the poor 
plants bake almost to death lyider a July sun. 
In a house of this description the temperature 
may leap at a bound some 20 degs. or more, 
and it is these sudden severe changes that 
cripple and destroy. A lean-to house, 20 
feet long, should have at least three venti¬ 
lators at the top, sliding a couple of feet, 
and as many at the bottom. This arrangement 
allows of the admission of a volume of air when 
the weather is hot, and when the nights are 
warm and still. Twice a-day in hot weather— 
viz., at eight in the morning and at five in the 
evening—every plant should be thoroughly 
syringed, and tne glass and stages damped 
down. This is the only way to keep down 
insect pests ; they do not like the atmosphere 
which plants most enjoy. 

Corn Marigolds. — What a wonderfully 
popular flower this has become within the last 
year or so. Once termed a coarse weed, and 
still one of the fanners’ greatest pests in many 
parts of the country, it now sells better than 
almost any hardy flower in cultivation. Nursery¬ 
men are growing it largely in pots, and the 
Covent Garden salesmen can scarcely get enough 
of it. Here the fields are overrun with it, and 
one of the prettiest floral displays I have wit¬ 
nessed for a long time was a field of the red- 
flowered Trifolium, thickly studded with Corn 
Marigolds, with a sprinkling of blue 

Corn flowers.— It is not very hardy but 
it is worth while sowing a pinch of seed in 
autumn on the chance of a mild winter, the dis¬ 
play made by plants that have stood over being 
very fine. 


Watering in the open ground.— In a time 
of drought an occasional watering is indispen¬ 
sable in the case of tender bedding and other 
plants, which are employed to create a sum¬ 
mer display. When the days are hot always 
water in the evening, and do not give driblets 
to such things as have been planted some weeks, 
but rather bestow the time and water on a few 
plants, that the soil may get a good soaking, 
taking less plants each day, but giving them 
enough to last for a week. Young seedlings 
or some tender, freshly set out things, ought to 
be gently watered and sprinkled every evening, 
and unless they get such attention they are not 
likely to make any great progress. 

ArHiDES. —Never in my remembrance has 

f reenfly been such a scourge as this year. 

Iverything, indoors and out, has been attacked; 
even the common willows are covered with this 
pest. Nothing can grow thus infested, but 
there are plenty of insectides both cheap and 
efficacious. For syringing Rose trees and 
similar things, dissolve soft soap in warm water 
and syringe with it, at the rate of 4oz. to the 
gallon, repeating the operation several times in 
a week ; for some plants nothing is better than 
Tobacco powder. If the first fly was attacked 
that appears much trouble and vexation would 
be saved. 

Surrey . J. C. 


NOTES ON GARDEN INSECTS. 

Some of the readers of Gardening may be 
glad of a few short remarks as to the best means 
of destroying various insects which are now 
making their very unwelcome presence felt in 
our gardens. Among those which are the greatest 
nuisance are 

The caterpillars of certain small moths, 
which attack the foliage and flower bnds of Roses. 
When standards and bush Roses are attacked 
they may be destroyed by pinching the leaves 
they are ensconced in, making sure that the 
enemy does not drop out of the leaf before the 
pinch is administered, or by cutting off the leaves 
or buds and allowing them to fall into a basket 
or other receptacle. Climbing Roses are more 
difficult to reach, but a pair of scissors on a 
handle, similar to those used in gathering Grapes, 
might have a small basket or tin box fitted to it, 
so that when the leaves or buds were cut, if the 
caterpillars fell out they would be caught. These 
caterpillars curl up and fasten the leaves together 
in such a manner that no insecticide will reach 
them. After pruning the trees, the shoots cut 
off should always be burnt, as they may have eggs 
on them. 

The greenfly is a no less troublesome pest, 
and may be best dealt with by using a wash of 
some kind, which should be applied as soon as 
any of these insects are noticed on the Roses, 
for the greenfly increase and multiply with such 
extraordinary rapidity that if the operation is 
delayed for a few days the trouble of cleaning 
the plants will be very greatlv increased. The 
wash may be composed of 1 ^lb. of soft soap, I 
quart of Tobacco water, and 3 gallons of water, 
or 4 oz. of Quassia chips, boiled for ten minutes 
in a gallon of water ; when the chips are strained 
off add 2 oz. of soft soap, or 2 lb. of washing 
soda, 1 oz. of bitter Aloes, and 1 gallon of water. 
The affected shoots may be either dipped in or 
syringed with these mixtures. An hour or so 
afterwards the plants Bhould be well syringed 
with clean water. Fruit trees suffer from the 
attacks of various 

Maggots and caterpillars, which destroy the 
foliage and fruit. Those which destroy the 
former are the commonest. Some kinds may be 
shaken from the branches; others must be 
picked off by hand, or the leaves on which they 
are feeding gathered. If the caterpillars do 
not roll up the leaves, a good syringing with one 
of the washes recommended for greenfly would 
be very useful. The fruit should be.examined, 
if possible, from time to time, and any Apples 
which have a black or reddish-brown spot on 
them, indicating the entrance to the gallery 
formed by the grub, should be at once destroyed. 
All windfalls should be treated in the same 
manner, and if we cannot save our fruit we can 
in this way kill the grub, and so help to lessen 
the numbers of the next brood of moths. 

Gooseberry caterpillars are of two kinds ; 
one becomes a moth, commonly known as the 
magpie moth ; the other, which is the commonest 
andmost destructive, is not a true caterpillar, but 
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the grub of the Gooseberry sawfly. Both kinds 
may be destroyed by the same means. When ouite 
young the bushes may be freed from them oy a 
good syringing with 1 lb. of salt dissolved in 
1 gallon of water. Dusting the bushes, when 
the leaves are wet, with powdered white helle¬ 
bore 1 lb., and whitening 6 lb. ; or white helle¬ 
bore powder 1 oz., and powdered alum 2 oz., 
well mixed in a small quantity of water, and 
then added to 1 gallon of water, are very effec¬ 
tual remedies; but, as white hellebore is a 
violent poison, care must be taken in using it, 
and see that the fruit is thoroughly washed 
afterwards. One ounce of powdered alum in 
1 gallon of water is said to be very deadly to 
the grubs and is perfectly harmless to the human 
species. Sprinkling the bushes with anything 
dry and dusty when the leaves are wet is very 
useful. Road dust, powdered sulphur, orcoarse 
flour, have all been found very efficacious in 
clearing bushes. 

The. black Vine beetle is of ten a great pest 
not only in vineries, but in conservatories, by 
destroying the leaves of various plants grown 
for their foliage. They feed at night, and may 
be caught on the plants, or by spreading a sheet 
under them and entering the house after dark 
quickly with a bright light, when they will fall, 
feigning death. If they do not fall, a sharp tap 
or shake will bring them down. Their grubs 
are very destructive, and may be found feeding 
on the roots of Cyclamens, Primulas, Sedums, 
Strawberries, and various other plants. 

G. S. S. 


WILL 8END 

130 BEDDING PLANTS, FREE FOR 

43. 6d. 

All good plants to clear tho stock. 

50 Geraniums, scarlet and pink, Lobelias 20, Ageratum 10, 
PeriliRs 10, Amaranthus 10, Mesembryanthemums 10, Fuchias 
10, Alternanthera 10, 12 double pink and wonderful 
Geraniums, Is. 6d. ; 12 Chrysanthemums, 6 pairs Covent 
Garden, Is. 6d. ; Solanum jasminoides, one of tho most 
beautiful plants ever grown for greenhouse, with its clusters 
of pure white flower, 2 for Is. id., free; 4 Myrtles, double 
flowering, pretty plants. Is 4d.: 12 Polypodium Dryopteris, 
the best and dwarfest or all British Ferns, well adapted for 
Fern oases, 3s. 6d.; 12 Gloxinias, the best strain of Messrs 
Carter’s, very choice, 3s.; 12 Maiden-hair Ferns, good plants, 
3s. ; 12 Ferns, mixed, for greenhouse, 3s. All free up to Is. 6A 

J. DIBBIKTS, 

WICKHAM PARK NURSERY, and 

9, Harcourt Road, Brockley, S.E. 


60 feet g 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, £-in., Is. lOi 
Patterns or Hose sent on Application. 
Parcels 10*. CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Qmt 
Britain or Ireland. Reel on carriage for to feet, 10*. ML 

115, 116, & 117, Cheapside, London. 
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MERRYWEATHER & SONS 


RED 
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Galvanised after made. Suitable for training peas also 
climbing plants against walls, &c., &c. 

3ft., 2s.; 4ft., 3s.; 5ft., 4s. each, 6ft. wide. 

Sizes made to order, 2d. per square foot 
Terms cash ; 5 per cent, discount upon amounts exceeding 10s. 
40s. value free by rail within 200 miles. 


38. CLEARING PRICES. 3s. 
Cf| CHOICE BEDDING or WINDOW 

Uv PLANTS, consisting of Geraniums, Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias, Dahlias, Lobelia, Ac.; free for 3s. All good plants 
from single pots. __ 

piNERARIAS ! CINERARIAS ! ! CINE- 

U RARIAS!!!—Carter's superb Btrain, Is. 4d. per doz., 
free, all strong plants, shaken from 3-1 n. pots. _ 

poLEUS.— Six lovely Coleus, choice named 

'J varieties, no two alike, post free for Is. Id. jtwelve for 2s. 
RF.RNARD LOADER, Florist, Dorchester. Dorset._ 


REYNOLDS & CO 


nunuLUtf u l uu.i 
WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, New Compton Street, London, W.C 

_Illustrat ed Price List free by post._ 


pXTltA STOUT strong tanned NET, 2 yards 

L wide, ljd. yard; 4 yards wide, 3d. yard; or 2 yards wide, 
10s. per 100 ; 4 yards wide, 20s. per 100 yards. New twine 
Netting, 1 yard wide, 2d. yard; 2 yards wide, 4d. yard; 4 yards 
wide, 8a. yard; 12 yards wide, 2 b. yard. Cotton Net, nine 

_ _TV _ ^ *_’ f __i_ 11 _J?_ IA* HA _ 8 _ \IT VlTTT 


ijPATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE' 
Lasts four times as long as ordinary white vulcanised kw 
S tands severe Government tests, thus proving superiority* 
auality, lighter in weight, greater in strength, andch»r« B 
the long run than any other hose for garden use. A conti 


meshes to Bquare inch, li yards wide, 7<L yard run.- 
LINGFORD, Forest Gate, E. _ 


T7I0LAS.—Lady in White, a magnificent 

Y White Viola, very large; also Clevedon Blue and Yellow. 

pANSIES.—King of Blacks and other good 

-L varieties from Carter’s choice seed. 

SWEET WILLIAMS, Auricula-flowered, 

^ finest strain in cultivation. 

ANTIRRHINUMS (Snapdragon), pure white 

and striped. 

These plants are all Btrong and healthy and showing 
bloom. If planted now will make a grand display during the 
Hummer and autumn mnnthB. 

BERNARD LOADER. Florist, Dorchester. Dorset. 

inn BEAUTIFUL PANSIES, showing 

*V/v bloom, for Immediate effect. 3a 3d., fl 
eluding Emperor William, beautiful blue. King of Blacks, 
darkest in existence, Quadricolour, and English show varie¬ 
ties. mixed, 50, 2s., guaranteed to please everyone ; also tall 
and dwarf Snapdragons (only few Inches high when grown), 
30 colours, mixed, beautifully striped, bloom well this season, 
showing bloom. 50. 2s, 3s. 3d. 100, free.-J. R. FLOWER, 
F loral Nursery. Uliey, near Rotherham. 

TXT ALLFLOWERS.—Plant at once to ensure 

»Y early and good display. Three splendid kinds, har¬ 
bingers, bloom from November, red, Ilelvoir Castle, dwarf 
yellow, very effective. Covent Garden blood-rod, magnificent 
strain, mixed or separate. 50 strong plant-. Is. 9d.. 100, 3s., 
free.— J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rother 
ham. 

PLOWERS IN WINTER.—Lesley’s new 

-L Wallflowers, superior to all others. . irliest blooming 
vnriety in existence (a bed in bloom on December 10th was 
beautiful I, 20 good plants, 2s.. free, mixed colours. 7s. 6d. 100. 
- J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery. Ullcv. near Rotherham. 

Q UPERB SPOTTED - MIMULUS, endless 


YARDS superior, extra strong, 
tanned string GARDEN NETTING, 1, 2, 3, 
e. Id. per Bquare yard; 200 yards, 15s. ; G00, 
ing. 100 yards, 5s. 6d.; highly recommended 
202, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


Sole Manufacturers, 63, Loug Acre. London. W 


L ondon Agent. 


Patent Medicine Houses. 


RANS0MES 


3 ** 75 PER CENT." LESS FUEL BURNT 

and Perfection and Economy in Cookery by using the 
PATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE. 
Unsurpassed for Durability ; may be placed anywhere. The 
only prize was awarded to the Patentee, after nearly one 
thousand tests of a variety of Ranges, for best 8moke Pre 
venting and Coal Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Exhibi¬ 
tion Ladies Committee, South Kensington. Vide Times 
July 18 and 19, 1832. Illustrated Price Books post-free.— 
T. J. CONSTANTINE. 61. Fleet-street, E C. Established 


LAWN MOWERS 

, nt nan In the Roval Gardens. Made in all.* 


UACV/UKU pumqag sjj »u .- - 

RANSOMES, SIMS & JEFFERIE 

9 /TTUTTPTH 


AND GARDENER" 


(LIMITED), 


Middle-aged man preferred.—Apply, by letter, to Mr. B., 
Wynnestay Lodge. Tavistock Road, Croydon. West. __ 

WANTED, SITUATION as UNDER GAR- 

Y Y DENER, or single-handed place, near London pre¬ 
ferred.—Apply, by letter, W T . HIBBERT, Long Sutton, Hants 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL 

U • SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY SALE 
ROOMS, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. Esta¬ 
blished 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. Catalogues 
on application or post free. 
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THOMAS’S 

REQUISITES 


GARDEN 
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Ornamental Hurdles. 

Nc. 997. 

FOR DIVIDING GARDENS 
Painted Green. 

each, 
a. d 

6 ft. long by 2 ft. 6 in. high 5 
by 3ft Oin. ,, g 


8trawberry 

Protectors. 

Galvan ised. 
No. 44a. 
la. per dozen. 

8 a per 100 . 


AZi UUU U W U > 

THOMA£’S| 
Gaivanised f 
Wire Netting, £ 


REDUCED CASH PRICES. 1884. 
PRICES PER ROLL OF 50 YARDS 


:i A wills. 2 ft wide. 3 ft. wide. 
IsA ad. a d. s. d. 

4 ft. wide 
s. A 

6 ft. wide 
a d. 

m .. SI 

5 0 

7 6 

10 0 

1 15 0 

II J 3 0 

6 0 

9 0 

12 0 

18 0 

>ek-. 4 6 

9 0 

13 6 

18 0 

27 0 

sek . . 6 0 

12 0 

18 0 

24 0 

36 0 

ak J 7 0 

14 0 

21 0 

28 0 ■ 

— 


Ml width, kept in Stock—12, 18, 34. 30, 36. and 46 inchea. 

B i of 40a and upward* carriage paid to any railway 
Is England. 

ling Wire, W. per lb. Cutting Nippers, la. 3d. per pair. 


adof Felt, 33 inches wide, 4J<L per yard, 
mated Sheet*. 6 feet by 2 feet. 2s. 3d. 
iteiuti* far Urge Quantities. 


Galvanised 
each. Special 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

17, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 

385 and 362, Edgworc Road, London. W. 

Bfflramo Garden Requisites. 

s SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

Inking Gentry, and Florist* of the United Kingdom 
"^it Fihre Refuse, best only, Is. Sd. per sack ; 10 for 13s ; 
h; M for 23a ; 30 for 30*., sacks included. Truck, 
»w than two tons, free on rail, 33«. Selected 
■ Pest, 5a per sack ; 5 for 22a ftd. Black Peat, 
iprrssck* 5 for 2C«. Coarse Silver Hand. Is. tid. per 
h»l* ton; 25 b. per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, 
■wild, and Peat Mould, each at Is. per bushel 
U**u Bags 4d. each. " " ' " -■ 



-w HERBERT k CO., 2, Hop Exchange Warehouses. 
twxrk S trata, London, 8.E., (late 19, New Broad Street) 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 

C0ANUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. r 

bap for 12a.; 30 for 30s : 



DEANE & CO.’S 

Conservatories and Greenhouses 



The prices given includo Erecting Complete, with all 
lecesaary brickwork, Ac . within fifteen miles of Londou. 


Hire 

Price 


SPAN ROOF CONSERVATORY 
15 ft. by 9 ft. .. 20fl by l3 ft. .. 25 ft. ty 15 ft 



by 9 

£30. £4210s. 

LEAN TO GREENHOUSE. 

81X6 -10 ft. by f, ft 12ft. bv 8 ft. 15 ft. by 10ft. 20 ft. by 12ft 
Price £1910s. £2310s. £2910a £40. 

Proportionate prices for other sixes ami at any distance. 
Drawings and estimates for Conservatories free. 

THE 

LOUGH BOROUGH 
HOT-WATER APPA 
RATUS complete, ru 
shown, with 12 ft ..f 
4 in. Hot water Pipe 
£4 4*. 

The simplest. Cheap¬ 
est, and most power¬ 
ful Apparatus made 

fltt^hl^Vlri bri ^ k ? t V nir * no »n 1 no hot-wate 

Stt^ntHm. * tt, ‘ J JUrU * “° re Ulttn 12 hou " without 
Price of apparatus for houses of aoy si/e on appllcatk 

Catalogue with Particulars Free. 

DEANTE Sc CO- 

40, Kin? William St., London Bridge. 

"Beauty combined with Economy " 

JAMES’ 

PARLOUR CONSERVATORY 


Full direction* 
supplied, 
rendering the 
Parlour 
Conservatory 
a source 
of pleasure 
without trouble. 

Grows any 
plants in all 
seasoc » 

Trices and 
particular* from 

JAMES & SON, 20, St. Helens, Ipswich. 

The Parlour Conservatory is specially adapted to rearing 
an*l preserving tender plants.nnd sued during all seasons. 



u &“ur«, of all kinds. Garden Sticks ami 
» Cl 6 th, 8 d. per lb.; Specialite Paper. lOd. per 

5? i°r Prise list.—W E. WARD A CO , Union 
Worn wood Street. London. E C 

OCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

bag), Is., about 4 bushels; 2-ton truck 
—J bushels : 4-ton truck load 40s , about 
. __ Ftw on rail Uxbridge, Great Western 
1 Order accompanied by remittance will ensure 

. H. VAVA 88 E^RA P CO .^C.Koa- n u t Fibre Mills, 

__Ux bridge, Middlesex 

ecially cheap class. 

Packing Cases free and not returnable. 

‘w** at the following prices 

Sby 8 for 10s Od. 

£ » .. 10s Od. 
feW 13*. fid. 
fr » .. 13a . fid. 

I bj 13 „ 13a 6 iL 

^ 12 .. li* oi: 

b?lj ., 2* Od. 

U* 13... 25a Od. _, . 

® b 2 6 . or 250 squares, 81 
•* n by 64, or 170 squares, 9 by 71 , or 150 
, .. 8 , for life fid 

U , K* 1 * i JE aiat ' rrMd y ml * wrl - in 1,b • SR*., 41b., and 
P er . ‘b. Other sizes of glass quoted for on 
*Z oa l packed in own Warehouse, seldom any 

a Intending purchasers will oblige by making their 
i to suit the above sixes. 


21 ox. 

13) by 8 for 12s. 6 d 


12 by 

14 by 10 

15 by 9 
12 by 12 
15 by 12 
18 by 12 
20 by 12 


12 s. 6 d. 

19s. 0.1. 

19*. 0,1. 

19*. (M. 

2*1*. 6 -L 
3 2 * Od. 

35s. Od. 
by tij. or 220 
squares, 10 by 


:nry wainwright, 

Wholesale Glass Warehouse, 

^ WHET. BOAR LANE . LEEDS. 

•ijEX Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mata, 

*. ■ fl N°ds cheaper -^WATBON and 8 CULL, 



HUGHES’ 

APHICIDE 



Enable* 
operator _ 
apply tho 
Insecticide 
underneath 
th«* leave*, the 
superfluous liquid 
fulling on tho upper 
surface while descending 1 

One To four tea*poonsful of 
the Fir Tree Oil to a pint of soft 
water will answer for all insect* 
on plants For further directions 
see label on bottle 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Operative Chemist, 
VICTORIA STREET. MANCHESTER. 
PORTABLE GREENHOUSE, Lean-to, 10 

. feet by 6 feet. This house is made of red deal, glared 
with English sheet glass, painted 3 coats. Free on rail, £ 8 . 
Cat v. . s fret H B RUIN , B< Ivi |r Mtrt et. Leic, ter 

TEAN-TO GREENHOUSES.—15 ft, by 10ft., 

£10 17s ; 20 ft. by 10 ft., £12 15s • front 5 ft. high, back 
L° {h 3 IbtetneL—A. F. JOHNSON, Horticultural 

Builder. Wilmington, Hull 


L WoSi s u u 

supplied at much less than store prices. 


Digitized by 


Google 


_ - --—----s supplied. 

TREBOR & Co., 15, Horleyford St., Kennington Park Ra .,8 E 


SIMPLEX 


NO IRON, ZINO 
OR PUTTY USED 


GLAZING. 

Section of a Rafter before and after 
Glaring. 



NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED 
FOR ITS ADOPTION. 

Suitable for almost Universal 
Application. 

N.B.—The Lead Strips, which are the special feature of 
this System, require no skilled labour to fix ; breakages can 
be repaired bv anyone, and ALL OUTSIDE PAINTING IS 
SPENSED WITH. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

PATENT LEAD STRIPS, 

GROVER & CO., Lmtd., 

ENGINEERS, &C., 

Britannia Works, Wharf Road, 
City Road, N. 

WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS. ILLUSTRATIONS, AND 
TESTIMONIALS. 



MELON A CUCUMBER 
FRAMES. 

Glazed and painted, 
complete, 25s. 



QUASSIA, 


B EFORE Purchasing Greenhouses call and 

ntK|>ect stock at the Whittington Horticultural Work*. 
Span Roof Greenhouses from £5 5a I^an-to from £4 19* 
All kind* of Conservatories inode to order Catalogue* F’reu 
on application. Note wldrewi.-GEO. DAWSON, Horti 
cultural Builder, Huhgutc Hill. London. N. (1474 

CERTAIN PREVENTIVE & CURE 

GREENFLY, BLIGHT, and VERMIN of nil kind* on 
Rose Tre<*. Hop*, and Plant* of every description. Used 
extensively on the Hop plantations. 

OR JAMAICA 
BITTER-WOOD 

tPIERiENA EXCELSA). 

Specially prepared and chipped for Gardeners’ and Amateur* 

lb. bags for 2*. fid. in stamp*. This quantity will make 
jnty gallons of strong infusion, tjuite harmless to plants, 
mt immediate destruction to every kind of insect life Tim 
chip ran be used several times over for same quantity of 
infusion. ___ 

Quotations by the Ton for Quassia i/t Logs or Chips. 

Consigned direct from Jamaica. 

T. K. BELLIS. 6, Jeffreys Square. London, E 

CLIVE’S PATENT SEED AND 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 



rtaln rrote 
i of Birds a 


ravages of Birds or Vermin. The scare represent# a bird 
ut prey hovering over its victim. Its outstretched wings 
measure about three feet across. Price 24a. per doz. To bo 
obtained at most Ironmongers and Seedsmen, or they can be 
bad direct from the makers upon receipt of remittance.^ Pro¬ 
spectuses free on application. Postal address—HICKMAN 
and OLIVE. Birmingham Telcimaph DASH. Birmingham. 

VIRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES AND 

CONSERVATORIES -The cheapest and best house in 
London -O LOOKVKRAOT 11 High fit . B ~ 

AkDEN’ 


11 High Hi.. Bloomsbu ry. W. 

POTS.—12 8in., 20 Bin.,*50 5in., 


j-jpad _ 

cash. —H. GODDARD, Pottery, Peekhnm, Londsn 

Original from 

PENN STATE 


(109 
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Flowers that Everybody can grow and will 
succeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 


THE LADY FLORIST. 


GUT FLOWERS. 

“ T OADSTONE ” wishes to “ book ” some 
■*-* orders for a weekly supply. Large boxes 
filled with flowers. 

Post free 3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 

CUT ROSES Is* 9d. per dozen, post free. 
Per 100, 12s. 6d. 

YELLOW SULTAN, 12 BLOOMS, Is. 3d. 


HOTHOUSE GRAPES. 

lib.3/free. Per Parcels Post. 1 lb.3/free. 

“ Loadstone ” having 378ft. of Vineries will 
be glad to receive orders for packages of 
GRAPES, in small or large quantities. 31b. sent 
carriage paid for 7s. 9d. A weekly supply can 
be arranged for. Fruit now ready for cutting 
to Christmas and later. 


“A DELICIOUS DESSERT” 

SENT FREE, 78. 6d., SENT FREE. 

lib. Hothouse Grapes, 21b. Strawberries, 
Currants, Gooseberries, and Cut Flowers. 
Bottle of Cream added for Is. 6d. extra. 
Double quantity of everything for 12s. 6d. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

RYDER’S GIANT ROCCA Onion. No better can be 
procured. Very large. Per oz., 8d. 

RYDER S GIANT WHITE Tripoli Onion. An early pure 
white variety. Per oz., 8d. 

RYDER’S GIANT RED FLAT Italian Onion is a large 
Onion of fine ilavour. Per oz., 8d. 

RYDER S WHITE LISBON ONION. Per oz., 4d. 

WINTER WHITE LETTUCE, the hardiest. Per 
packet, 3d. 

MANCHESTER CHAMPION CABBAGE Is early dwarf 
and firm hearting. Per packet, 3d. 

MANCHESTER MARKET CABBAGE (True). The best 
garden variety in existence. Per packet, 3d. 

JERSEY NAVET TURNIP, sweet and good. Per 
oz., 4d. 

BLACK SI ONE TURNIP, good keeper. Per oz., 4d. 

All are Carriage Free. 

The above cannot be surpassed for quality. 


TEA ROSES IN POTS. 

We are pleased to announce that our stock of these is now 
ready. The plants are clean, healthy, vigorous, and estab¬ 
lished in good-sized pots. The quality is all that can be 
desired, and the prices are very low. None but the very best 
kinds are kept in stock. 

SIX SUPERB and distinct named kinds, including M. 
Niel, Gloire de Dijon, Ac. All the very best for 7 b. 6d. 

TWELVE VARIETIES for 14s. 

Most carefully packed in hamper, for which no charge is 
mode, and put on rail. 

List to select from on application. 


T)OUBLE DWARF SUNFLOWERS and 

H Mammoth (tallest of all). Can again offer Btrong plants 
from open ground. Nine for Is. 6d., free. 

1WTARTYNIA FRAGRANS bears rich mauve 

-LV-L flowers. Gloxinia like. 3 strong plants, Is. 9d. 

|JEW HARDY BORDER PINKS, Ascot 

-L" (soft pink), Challenger (white, chocolate disc), Derby- 
Day (deep rose), all heavily clove scented, large plants, imme¬ 
diate blooming, one of each, 3s. 6d., free. 

"DRIDE, beautiful white clove-scented border 
Carnation, each 2s., pair 3s. 6d., makes fine companion 
for the old favourite crimson Clove, pair 3s. Both these ore 
largo plants, to bloom immediately. 

ARE Loadstone’s plants sent nicely packed? 

“ The plants (Carnations) arrived fresh and safe as when 
they loft you, and most charming healthy bushy plants they 
are. I am delighted with them.” Another: ,r MrB. G. is 
exceedingly pleased with the Cornflowers, they travelled 
beautifully." 

"p VERLASTING FLOWERS, everyone should 

L- 1 grow them, thirty-six plants Is. 9d., clearance price, 
charming for late autumn blooming. 

CJOLANUM and CAPSICUMS, sturdy seedling 

LJ plants, to grow on for winter decoration, six for Is. 9d. 

TNDIAN PINKS, splendid double German 

strain, brilliant bloomers, 9 sturdy plants, 1 b. 6d., free. 
Invaluable for cut bloom. 

OWEET PEAS, in nine brilliant colours, 

^ eighteen fine plants 2s., transplant well. Bloom soon. 

A CACIA and Grevillea robusta, prettiest 

of foliage plantB, one of each, free, Is. 6d. 

T)0 Loadstone’s plants turn out well ? “The 
-L' last plants I had from you did so well I shall want more 
this year. Send me,” &c., &c. 

fJEW WHITE CARNATION (Clove-scented), 

■Lv Mrs. Sinkin, splendid variety, blooms averaging 2Jin. 
across. Plants for immediate blooming, 2s. each, pair 3s. 6d. 

OYRINGA, w-hite-flowering, hardy shrub, 

^ beautifully scented, sometimes called “ Mock Orange ; 
cuttings strike freely now. 12 for Is. 3d., free; per 100, 8s 
Gueldre Rose cuttings, same price. 

"PETUNIAS, beautifully striped and blotched, 

■L well-established plants, ready, make an immediate Bhow, 
in pots or beds, one dozen free. Is. 9d., clearance price. 

©TRIKE CUTTINGS NOW in cold frames or 

^ greenhouses for fine autumn and winter blooniB. Fine 
strong cuttings, all colours, each distinctly named and pro¬ 
perly prepared for striking. Pelargoniums, dozen 2s. 3d.; 
Fuchsias, Is. 6d.; Geraniums, Is. 9<1.; Carnations, 2 b. 3(1 

n HRYSANTHEMUMS.—Well established 

^ jilants, suitable for conservatory. Specimens, 6 Incurved 
ud 6 Japanese varieties, named, 1&*. 6a., unnamed, 7s. 6d.; 
ooted cuttings, 5s. 6d. per dozen. 

T OADSTONE does not aim at being “the 

-L-l cheapest” advertiser, but she claims for her plants that 
they are strong, vigorous, “ true to name,” and likely to prove 
in every way satisfactory A gentleman writes: “ Your plants 
are the best I have seen for a long while.” Cheques and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to—J LOADSTONE (The Lady Florist), 
Romford, Essex. 



CLEMATIS IN POTS. 

Good staked plants, vigorous, healthy, and in capital 
condition. 

Clematis are the noblest of all hardy climbers. 

3 Superb named kinds, for outside .. 3s. 9d. 

3 „ „ „ greenhouse .. 3s. 9cl 

Clematis Jackmanni, at 13.3d. each. 

NEW CLEMATIS JACKMANNI SUPERBA, a grand 
sort, flowers of great substance, each 2s. We can send the 
variety per Parcel Post for 2s. 3d. Good plants. 

At above prices plants are carefully packed in hampers. 
We oan semi two very finest Clematis, suitable for conserva¬ 
tory, free per Parcel Post, for 3s. 

List to select from on application. 


CAMELLIAS. 

Several hundreds of fine clean, healthy plants are offered at 
exceptionally low prices. Amateurs are informed that this is 
the very best time to purchase plants. They cannot fail to do 
well. Are now setting flowor buds. 

3 good stout plants in choice named kinds, including 

Alba Plena, the fine double white, for .. .. 8s. 6d. 

6 ditto, ditto, six kinds for.16s. 6d. 

Camellias, like Tea Roses and Clematis, are in large pots, 
and are carefully packed in hampers at above prices. All a 
exceptionally low in price. 

Early orders are respectfully solicited. 


PLANTS FOR GREENHOUSE. 

. Free per Parcels Post. 


6 Abutilons, named, 2a. 6d 

1 basket Abutilon, 6d. 

3 Begonias, evergreen, per¬ 
petual flowering, fine, Is. 3d 

6 named Heliotropes, 1 b. 6d. 

3 new double Mimulus, very 
fine, Is. 6d. 

6 mixed Mimulus, Is. 

6 double Petunias, 3s. 

6 single Petunias, from fine 
strain. Is. 6d. 

1 basket Fuchsia, 4d. 

1 Isolepis gracilis, 4d. 

1 Hoya bella, 9d. 

I Ficus repens, clings to 
brickwork, climber, 6d. 

1 blue Passion-flower, 4d. 

3 Ornamental Begonias, very 
fine foliage. Is. 6d. 

1 Kalosanthes coccinea, 6d. 

1 Cypems (for tables), Is. 

2 Nicotiana afflnis, 1 b. 

1 Pauicum variegata for 
baskets, 4d. 

6 New Fuchsias of 1883,3s. 9d. 

6 ,. ,. 1882,2s. 

12 Fuchsias, choice single and 
double, the best, 2s. 6d. 

6 named Acacias, choice, and 
very swoetly scented, 2s. 6d. 


6 Zonal Geraniums, Is. 9d. 

12 „ „ 3s. 

6 double Geraniums, Is. 9d. 
12 „ „ 3s. 

1 Niphetos, new white Gera¬ 
nium, fine, 9d. 

6 Been ted Geraniums, foliage 
for bouquets, 2s. 6d. 

6 Ivy Leaf Geraniums, 2s. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, 2s. 6d. 

6 Greenhouse Mosses, 2s. 6d. 
1 new Tropwolum, fine “Sen¬ 
sation,” each Is. 6d. 

1 double Tropaeolum, 6d. 

1 Tropajolum Meteor, bril¬ 
liant scarlet, 6d. 

1 Grevillea robusta, 4d. 

1 Nertera depressa, 6d. 

2 Double White Petunia, 6d. 
1 Artillery Plant, 6d. 

12 Primula sinensis, Is. 9d. 

12 herbaceous Calceolaria, 
Is. 6d 

12 Cineraria, Is. 6d. 

6 Primula sinensis alba, Is. 

1 Tradescantia variegata, 4d. 
6 Variegated Fuchsias, choice 
named, extra, Is. 9d. 

12 finest Coleus, 3s. 

12 ordinary Coleus, 2 b. 


The above plants are all icdl rooted, and are sent most carefully 
packed in damp moss. Guaranteed to arrive in perfect safety. 

Special List post free to all applicants. 


REDUCED PRICES TO CLEAR. 

Single Dahlias, Climbers, Greenhouse, 
Bedding, and Window Plants. 

Single Dahlias, seifs or fancy varieties, named, 3s. per 
doz.; 20s. per 100; mixed, 2 b. 6d. doz.; 17s. 6d. 100. Carter*, 
Cannell's, or Ware's seedlings, 2s. doz.; 14a. 100, free, jad¬ 
ing miaran teed, large plants.—J. SYLVESTER,111*,fend- 
ford 


Flowers for cutting.— Throe each of Single Dahlia, 
Pyrethrum, White Rocket, Mignonette. White Godeti*, 
Pentstemons, Pamvers, and Cape Marigolds, only 2 l, bit 
-J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


White Rocket, sweet-scented, beautiful for cutting. 
Night-scented Stock, well-known, delicious scent. 
Cape Marigold, beautiful, pure white. 

Meteor Marigold, yellow, striped orange. 

Pot Marigold, old-fashioned flower, grand. 
Mignonette, Miles' Spiral and Parsons’ new white. 
Any of above, 25 Is. 6<L. 100 5s., free, packing gumnkvi- 
J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


Verbenas, Italian striped, very beautiful 
Pentstemons, all the best varieties. 
Pyrethrum, single and French Hybrids. 
Perennial Asters, flowers like Marguerites. 
Potentillas, all colours, most beautiful. 

Pinks, Carter’s strain, large plants. 

Any of above. 2s. per doz., Hs.per 100. free, packing 
guaranteed.-J. SYLVESTER, Idl e, Bradford. 


Papavers, alpinum, Danebrog, and bracteatum. 
Ageratum, “ Cupid," beautiful dwarf blue. 
Edelwless, beautiful Alpine Everlasting. 
Lobelia magnlfica and|Prima Donna. 
Geraniums, Carter’s seedling scarlet. 

Verbenas, white, blue, and scarlet mixed. 
Cineraria maritima and Amaranthus ruber. 
Antirrhinums, “ Snapdragons,” all colours. 

All the above, Is. doz. ,78. 6d. 100, free, packing guaranl*4 
J. SYLVE8TER, Idle, Bradford. 


Ricinus Gibsonii, rich crimson, red foliage. 
Japanese Maize, beautifully striped. 
Grevillea robusta, splendid tabic plant. 
Emperor Petunias, 6 varieties. 

Centaurea candidissima compact*. 

Any of above, 6 for Is. 6d„ 12 for 2s. 6<L. free. 

guaranteed.—J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradfon ^ 


Asters, Betteridge’s Prize, Truffaut’s, and dwarf Ctaj 

santhemum-tiowered. I 

TagetCS “ Golden King ” and signata pumila, PMj 
Dnimmondii. all 25 Is., 1W) 3s. 6d„ free, packingguMastoq 
T. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


Bedding Plant Collections.— 12 each Genmia 
Verbenas. Ageratum, C. maritima. Beet, Marigolds, A«s 
4 each single Dahlias, Ricinus, and striped Maize. . 
5s worth double; half quantity, 3s.; double quafl 
9s. 6d. All good plants, free, packing guaranteed.-1 
SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


Window or Greenhouse Plants, including t 
and Boft-wooded plants, in great variety, my »lec**» 
for Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., or 3s. bd., free, packing r"' 
Lists free. 

J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


QPLENDID CUTTINGS. — 12 Pu._ c - 

O Geranium, Chrysanthemum, or Coleus enttiy. r\ 
free. Is. All best and newest sorts. —H. COX, The 
Narborongh, Leicester. —1 


PRIMULAS AND CINERARIAS. -Kj 

I ready, from best strains. Is. 6d. doz., 8s. 100.-J- 
Florist, South Knighton, Leicester. 


J. LOADSTONB 

(The Lady Florist), 

R O MF.O R D, RSSEX. 

Digitized by 



on nnn clematis in pots, of «n* 

OVJtUUU finest double and single varieties [tom 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple). 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strung P* 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH* v 
Nursorymen and Seed Merchants. Worcester . _| 

"DARE HARDY CACTUS.—Most distt 

fi. ,—. ^- j-j— i-golden yellow 

ie. Is. 3d.: two fwi 

,_ _ Bvfleet, Saner-J 

HYCLAMENS for winter bloom, the fafl 

L Covent Garden varieties, Is. 6d. per doz., 2 dox»J 
extra large conus, 2s. 6d. per doz., free.—J. 

By fleet, Surrey.___ 

WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS. 

VV quantity of valuable, pure white flowers 
November, pot these up now, plunge outdoors m ! 
remove into the greenhouse in September. One 
selected roots, by return of post. 2s.: 50 for 7 s. w 

—C. KILMISTER. Importer. North-street, Bng htoal 

n a chl 

with cull 

directions, one stamp.—>v. suiui, r.ivxi.o.,87, Vert 
rood, IIol loway, London.______j 

QCARLET MUSK.—The best variety 

O training; will grow 3 feet high; three for Is.* 

E. BOYCE, as above.____— 

A BEAUTIFUL ROCK GARDEN ^2s 

For 2s. 6d. we will forward to any address, post free. 
tiful varieties of Alpine plants, all named, including®* 
and rarest varieties of Sediuns. Saxifrages, 

Ac.—JOSEPH ROBSON & 8QN, Nurserymen. 

■RAISE YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS.—S| 

-Lb ii n g Pansies are far more effective than ' j 
from cuttings, and don’t cost half as much, we oner* 
seed from oue of the finest prize collections. Finest 
fancy Pansy, Is. per packet, finest English show rug 
cket, post free for cash on reooipt of order.-a oo 
T It SON, .Nurs^fyji)en, Hexham. 
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GARDENING ILL VST HATED 


THE“LOUGHBOROUGH” patent greenhouse boiler 

The enormous patronage these Boilers am roe<‘lvlng 
proves them t<> bo the. ehenjK »t. most efficient, economical in 
fuel, ii ml simplest to m image of any Boiler. Nearly 2,000in use. 

Xu every country. Will bunt over 12 hours w it bout attention 

Price from £2 12s. 

Two new sizes now ready. t’umplote Heating Apparatus from 

£k 12s.. carriage paid. 

CAUTION. />«ifn'i»uM nfthi '• bratfil R<>Vtr having 
hrea attnnjiliut. I'.v mint lhpublic against pvrrhating 
Unitera pro/essi»>f In h at t * larger union at uf piping /or 
about the tame cost, wiii-fo k‘>c* never 4»/<vxi the feet of a 
si iiijie season* 

Perfect success guaranteedwhere our directions are followed. 

MESSENGER & CO.’S SPAN AND LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

Are made in lights, are very portable, and easily put up 1y 
local tradesmen. Having made a sp.«c'ulity of tin so Green- 
houses, we can confidently recommend them as by far the 
I cheapest and best houses made. 

12 ft by Sft., £12 15s. ; Sinn, £13 5s.; Lean-to, 10 ft. by 5 ft., £6 lGs. 6d. ; carriage paid. See advertisement (alternate weeks) for Cinder Sifters, specially 

adapted for Greenhouse fire*. 

MESSENGER & CO., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 






OLD 


CALABAR 

PATENT DOG BISCUIT. 

ROSE’S 

LIME JUICE CORDIAL 

The favourite Summer Beverage 
A delicious Cooling Drink in Water. 

Is prepare.I from the Lime Fruit, 
b entirely Free of Alcohol. 

Kffervc*ru)g in all Aerated Water* 

An excellent stimulant blended with Spirit*, 
h highly Medicinal. 

CooUng and Purifying the Bio. >d. 

An excellent Stomachic, assist'ing digest ion. 

Is recommended by the Lancet. 
bSotd Everywhere. 

Wholesale Stores -11, Curtain Road, London. 

ROSE’S 
LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
SULPHOLINE 

LOTION 

»a*earc*ly any eniption but will yield to StJLPlIO- 
Win a few days, and commence to fade aw ay Ordinary 
£■> ndo<as, blotch e*. scurf, roughness, vanish us if by 
“I *bilst old, enduring skin disorders, however deeply 
Snlpholine" successfully attacks. It always pr«e 
**— " L ' • ’ibynui ,L .. 


JAMS, 


ASK FOR 

MOIRS HOME MADE 

ALSO SOUPS fIN WHITE CLASS, TABLE JELLIES, 
AND PURE PICKLES. 


See samples at St And nj-i International Health Exhibition , Eastern Corridor Annexe. 


v. healthy skin. fcjold by mojtUhemLt^. BotUu*. 


PEPPER’S QUININE AND 
STUNOT1I. IRON TONIC, 

develop* the nervons energies, enrich' * the blood, 
■•Prtite, dispels languor nud depression, fortifies 
an*. Is a specific remedy for neuralgia, iu- 
>, chest affections, and wasting disease*, Ac. 
* doses. Sold by Chemists. Insist upon haviug 
• Tank. 


reriected 

tnUVERQIL 

•Xn** “® Brt7 t48telr “ u Cod Liver Oil can bv H -Lnnr^t. 

eructations follow after it is swallowed.' — 

»nd digested by the most delicate; is the 
»■ **uT? , “ < ** nt * "repeat;’' and for these reason* tile 
tId xS 01 ? * n Otpiolrd bottle* only, at 

W ‘* *■ Ml1 ®** Bold everywhere. Trade mark : 

F O UNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL. 

rfountain Jets, suitable for Aquariums, 
IVI ’^Muens. Illuminations, Ac Jets may be seen 
f I Paying at Park I-ine and the Temple during the 
S ■< summer. Maker of Fairy Fountains to the late 
... Ikjyal Polytechnic Institution. 

Newington BUTTS, HE. 

- > rD 0 * Ia* f IM IllujUrati^u) Chu Stomp 

gOXLS '.—Portal Flower Boxes for pending cut 
iu* •*!’. cat 1 ttn * s * *c . through the post. 3 dozen assorted 
ik.w tor ^ ®*L or Homple dozen for 2«. 

- . P ft. Bww atnl boxes of all descriptions 
r. a. TAUNTON ft Go., Box Factory, Torrington, Devon. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 

The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest. 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops tho Hair from Fading. 
Occasionally used. Greyness Is imposslblo. 

Largs Bottles, Is. M.: sold everyw here. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

Boiling Water or Milh. 

The Grateful Blessincs and Heartfelt 
Thanks 

Of thousands of former sufferer* w ho have been 

PAINLESSLY CURED 

Of CORNS, BUNIONS, ami NVARTS, are weekly received 
by the proprietor of 
Whites “NEW CORN CURE.” 

Fend 0 stomps for simple case of this article, that jhMiMu 
never fails, to F. W1I1TK, Chemist. 1, New Road, Loudon, K., 
Or ask your Chemist to obtain it. fur you. You uiU never 
rrBret bavins done so. 

YOHJI MONOURAM IN 

■L INDIA-RUBBER. Is.; name in full, 
with but, pad, marking ink. 1*. -hi. Garden 
1 d el* can be plainly and indelibly marled 
by the-w*stamp*. List* free. Agent* wanted, 
s. I It ETON a Co., 1*2. (irareebureh Hr , K (! 

I ..ANTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

i •••*.* V»'ll* and Weakness, 5*. Km* 
L'ajte*, lagging*. Anklets, 3*. tki , 4n. Ladies 
Ai< buciiiul Belt*, 7*. **1 Railway and Night 
Convenience*, 12*.&l. Shoulder Brace*. 3*.lkL, 
prevent stooping Mue-maiu Rupture Trua*es 
in" Hpriiia 1J- i>< 1, Hithpensury ltiiiulup * 
Cuttoii, |h St Inc. '1a. 1U ; .-ilk, ;k yd. Anal 
Trusses,fur Pile*, l.M. tid. luvidble Sunufrons, fur Deafm - . 
2* *’*1 Female atteml* ludi< j UlUKtnitiiuw, four ctainp-v- 
MI LUKIN ^ LA WI.KY, 105. Htraml, I.undon 

THE LOUGHBOROUGH 

ai:t<».m.\tic 

CINDER SIFTER. 

n various form* to 
luirement 

iurt5 trouble tu sift 
i by using this hifter 
uwf them away. 

A (•reculiou*e nre may In*kept 
alight, at uu rust whatever by 
iiHing the cimlerH from the h<m*e 

tire*. 

Price from 12s. 

Full particulars nil appliratiou. 

See advertisement, (alternate 
weeks! for ” I.oughhurough" 
Boilers and Greenhouses. 

MESSENGER &. CO., 
Loughborough. 
TUN POSTAL BOXES ! BOXES 1! BOXES ! 1 1 



I ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scale of CuABatw i’or Horticultural AhVKRTisr.MRNT*. 

ClUMR kuk Sisot.K IvsKRTiov*.—Three lines, about 
twenty words or less, in body type, 3a. ; each additional 
line of about, ti n word*. 9d. If display ed or with blocks, 
10s. per inch. Across two column*, per inch, 22s. ; across 
three columns, per inch, S3a.; whole pa^c, £l!a. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

SlXOLR COLlAtM. 

6 Insertions, at 9s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more Ha. Gd. „ „ 

Arnoss 2 Columns. 

G Insertions, at 20s. Od. per Inch per insertion. 

13 or more lss. Od. ,, ,, 

Across 3 Coli uss. 

6 insertions, at 30s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 2 n*. Od. „ „ 

GARDKNKHS AND OniKRS Wantwo SlTlATtORl.— 

20 w ords or less, la. 

Grnrral Advertiskmhsts, J». per lino. 

Advertificment* for emming number should reach the 
Office early in the w»i k to entire insi-rrion. No adwr* 
tisemr tits ran be received, altered, ■ ; stopped after 
Saturday morning’* po*t lor tho issue ol the following 
Saturday's date. Advertisements received later will Ins 
inserted in duo course. Advertiser* not haTin? a 
regular account are re*|ue*ted to accompany their 
advertisements by a remittance. l‘.< > ( >. pay able 
Pd Tm' Mas Bpanswick, at the Money Order Department, 
Oencnl Post Office. Ixiridou, E.<\ .stamps not received. 
All letters 1>i be addressed to the 1't'HLlhUKR, 37, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Orders for other journals published at this office tnurt 
be sent separate from those intruded lor Garckm.v® 
Illustrated. 
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Hend for eatpple dozen, large size, aanorted, by 
post,^- 3d.—TIPPETTS 4 Oo., Aston, Birmingham 


parcel* 


TRICYCLES, BICYCLES. A LAWNMOWERS 

Pure hazed for Cash, in any condition, or repaired at 
CAREY ft CO.'* great Mart* and Work*, Brixton and 
Clapham Road*, London, S.W. 

Largest dealers in Second-hand Machine* lu South London. 
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Maiiis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

■ROSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

cheap; from 10 inches to 15 inches high ; strong plants, 
will soon bloom; Isabella Spmnt, Marie van Houttc, Marechal 
Niel, R£ve d'Or, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new Rose), 
the five for 2s. 6d., or per dozen 5 k., free.—MAIRIS & CO., 
Weston-in -Gorda no, Brist ol.___ 

F ERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, two varieties; two loTely Begonias, fuchsi- 
oides and Snowflake, and Bix Begonias, with beautifully 
marked leaves, 2s. Gd., free.—MAIRJS & CO., Weston-in- 
Oordano, Bristol.__ _ 

D EGON IAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 

-O Three Begonias coming into tlowac.. three Maiden-hair 
Ferns, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
plants, free, 2s. 6d.—MAIRIS & CQ,, llfjfeton-in-Oordano, 
Bristol. 


TTHE BEAUTIFUL FERNS. — Adiantuin 

A Farlevense. Adiantum concinnum latum, Adiantuin 
tenerum, Duvallia Novae-Zealandiie, 2 Lycopodiums, and 1 
Tr.wlescantia. The 7 plants, correctly named, 2s. 6<L free.— 
MAIRIS k CO., Weston-ln-Oordano, Bristol.__ 


NEW RO SES F OR 1884. 

Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co. 

(LIMITED) 

ARB NOW ISSUING THEIR 

SPRING CATALOGUE, 

Which will be forwarded free on application. It 
comprises a selection of the best 


English & French Roses, 

A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, 
and other varieties suitable for spring planting; also 
CLEMATIS, Bedding and Herbaceous Plants. 


Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Go., Ld., 

KING’S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

PRICE LIST SENT FREE to any address on receipt of 

post-card.^-DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers. NORWICH. 

The Three best Cabbages for early Spring use. 

DANIELS 1 DEFIANCE GIANT EARLY MARROW, 1b. 
i>er packet, 2b. Gd.ner oz. 

ALLANS INCOMPARABLE, early Marrow, 1b. 6d per 
packet, 2s. 6d. per oz. 

DANIELS 1 LITTLE QUEEN, superfine early dwarf, la. 60. 
per packet, 2b. 6d. per oz. 

DANIELS BROS . Seed Grower, NORWICH. 

The Four best Onions for Autumn Sowing. 

DANIELS’ GOLDEN ROCCA, line Btruw-coloured Bkin, 
1 b. 6d. per packet, 3s. 6d. per oz. 

DANIELS’ GIANT ROCCA, weigh two to three pounds, 
Is. per oz., 10b. per lb. 

DANIELS’ WHITE ELEPHANT TRIPOLI, the largest 
and beat Silver-akin Onion known, 1b. 6d. per packet, 
3s. 6d. per oz. 

ZITTEAU YELLOW GIANT, Bplondid quality and long 
keener, 8d. per oz., 6b. per lb. 

DANIELS BROS., Seed Merchants. NORWICH 


PANSIES FOR AUTUMN BLOOMING.— 

Choice seedlings, 25 for la. 6d. English show and fancy’, 
Belgian, French, from the best strains In cultivation - JAMES 
[.< )OhlE8, Whittlesey, near Peterboro'. 

rjlNERARIAS, large flowered, brilliant varie- 

V-J ties (same aa last year’s), 12 strong seedlingB, ready for 
lottin g on, 2s.—J. LOOMES , Whittlesey. _ 


pKIMULAS, Veitch’s and Carter’s, splendid 

A strains, 12 for 2s. 6d. Gloxinias. sui»erb varieties, large 
fiowering, 12 for 3s. 6d., all gooAnlunts, ready for potting on. 
J. LOOMES, the Nurseries, f^ittlesey. _ 


pUCHSIAS.—12 rooted cuttings, single and 

A double varieties. 2s.; 12 in pots, strong plnntB, put on 
rail. 4b. 6d. and 6s. J. LOOME S. Whittlesey. 


pOLEUS.—12 choice varieties, 2s. ; 12 in pots, 

^ large plants, put on rail, 4s. 6d. and 6 b., many new varie¬ 
ties.-J. LOOMES, Whittlesey. 

WINTER FLOWERING PLANTS.—Two 

» " Libonia floribundo, 2 Heliotrope, 2 Begonias, 2 Eupa- 
toriurn, 2 Salvias, 2 Primulas, 2 Cinerarias. 2 Fuchsias, 2 
Geraniums. 2 Gloxinias, 2 Cyclamen, also 2 Artillery Plants 
and 2 Grevillea rohuata, 26 plants for 3b. 6th, free ; double the 
quantity, 5b. 6d.—J. LOOMES, Whittlesey. 


OEORCE BOYES & CO. 

OTRIKE CUTTItffeS NOW, dibble 3 inches 

U apart.ip road grit, out of doors. Will make good plants 
for winter blooming. 

GERANIUMS.—Circe (finest double crimson), 

'J Beatrix (exquisite coral). Mrs. Strutt. Gertrude, Jealousy, 
Mdme. Thibuut, Mrs. Leavers, Corsair, Lady Sheflield, Chas. 
Smith. One of each, yiost free, Is., P.O. 

HUTTINGS. — Strong, healthy cuttings. — 

Pelargoniums. Emperor of Russia, La Putrie. Mdme. 
Perrad, Mdme. Heine, Duchess of Edinburgh, Kingston 
Beauty. Ne Plus Ultra, Bertie Boyes, Duchess of Bedford, 
Digby Grand. One of each, post free,.Is., P.O. 

AYLESTO NE PA RK, LEICESTER. 

PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS ! ! PRIMULAS ! I! 

A Fifteenth year of distribution. Williams' Buperb strain 
Is. 6d. per doz.. 10s. per 100; Cinerarias same price. Package 
and carriage free for cash with order. Above are strong 
plants fit for putting in 3-inch poU.-^JOHN 8TEYENS, The 
Nurseries, Coventry. 
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NARCISSUS PRINCEPS. 

From the Garden, March 22, 1884.—"When well grown 
this Daffodil is one of the very' finest of all the pseudo- 
NarciasuB race. The largest bloom of it that we have seen is 
one sent to us by Mr. G. F. Wilson from hiB garden at 
Oakwood; this is larger than any Daffodil we have seen, not 
even excepting N. maximus. Mr. Wilson's flower measured 
3 inches and 4 inches in length, and the trumpet has a 
widely -expanding mouth and a recurved lobed rim. The deep 
rich yellow of the trumpet and the pale primrose tint of the 
petals render this tine Daffodil extremely handsome. It is 
largely grown on the Continent, but not nearly so much in 
Eugland as one would think." “N. PRINCEPS is a grand 
Daffodil when well grown. We have some blooms with the 
tubes 3i inches in length."—W. Brock bank. Esq., in the 
Garden, March 22, 1884. 

NARCISSUS CAPAXor EYSTETTENSIS 
Queen Anne's Primrose-coloured Daffodil. 

The fiower beautifully double, of a delicate primrose 
yellow, in shape like Lady Hume’s Blush Camellia. “ One of 
the rarest of all the double flowering forms, being seldom met 
with in our gardens, although evidently well known in the 
time of Parkinson, who figures and describes it very 
accurately in his ' Paradisus' at page 107, Fig. 4. and page 
105." F. W. Bi rbiikjK, Esq., in his essay on Daffodils at 
Conference, April, 1884. 

RIP VAN WINKLE, HARTLAND. 

One of the smallest double Daffodils in cultivation. Dis¬ 
covered in Ireland by W. B. HARTLAND, and sent out now 
for the first time. It will puzzle experts to match the single of 
this “ sterling novelty.” For price and full particulars of the 
above ask for social quotation i>er 100 and dozen for July 
delivery. See present prices in the Garden for June. 

W. B. H. will be offering all the new Spanish and Italian 
Daffodils in his Autumn Catalogue. It is a " Maximus" 
form of Princene he offers above. Also the famous Big 
Welshman, Sir Watkln. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

24, PATRICK STREET, CORK. 


ar green, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

PRIMULAS. I am now offering my fine strain of 
Primulas, which consists of such sorts as Magnifica 
alba, I’ristata alba, Cristata rubra, Striata, Kerme- 
sina splendens, Atroruhra, &c., &c., in mixture, at 
*2s. per dozen, free. 

CINERARIAS. -Graudiflora, 2s. dozen ; Hybrida, 
2s. dozen. : Dwarf, 2s. dozen ; Double Seedlings, 3s. 
dozen ; mixed, 2s. dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES.— These, like many other 
things, delight in a change of soil. I can supply 100 
plants in four best sorts for 4s. free, or 25 of any of 
the following varieties free for Is. 3d Marshal 
Mac Mahon, V. II. de Thury, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Crimson Queen, Keen’s Seedling, Dr. Hogg, Presi¬ 
dent, and Comte de Paris. 

NOTICE.— Plants as previously advertised can still 
be supplied. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

NOW READY. SPECIAL OFFER, No. 41, 

Of Choice Rare and Beautiful 

FERNS AND SELAOINELLAS, 

Carriage paid, embracing many of the most lovely and 
desirablo in culti vation. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE of over 1,000 Species 
and Varieties free on application. 

LARGE CATALOGUE (Price Is.), 

Containing 75 Illustrations of Ferns and Selaginellas, 
valuable “ Hints on Fern Culture,” and other useful and 
interesting information. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY, 

SALE, MANCHESTER. 


MR. R. W. BEACHEY, 

Finder, KlngskerswelL Devonshire, 

AFFERS the following strong, well-rooted, 

healthy plants, true to name. Delivered hafe, fresh, 
and free, for cash. Nearly 20 years’ practical experience as 
a devoted amateur and successful exhibitor enables him now, 
as a grower for sale, to offer plants only which he has proved 
to be wort hy o f cultivation. No rubbish Is kept in stock. 
CATALOGUE on application. 

ABUTILONS, six. 2 b. 6d. 

BOUVARDIAS, six best, 2b. 6d. Two double, A. Neuner 
and President Garfield, Is. 6d. 

FUCHSIAS, twelve best 2s. 6d.; twelve new, 5 b. ; twelve 
large plants, in pots, hamper Included, but not carnage, 10b. 
GERANIUMS, twelve best, double and single for pots, 
blooming plants, 4s. 6d.; twelve new of Pearson’s, Lemome’s, 
Ac.. 10s.; bIx scented, 2 b. 6d. 

FERNS, twelve choice Maiden-hair and others, 6s.; larger 
plants. 10s. 

SALVIAS, six best, distinct, 2s 

SEEDS for present sowing, see catalogue, with instructions. 
ROSES, ROSES.—Buds for budding, all best sorts. Hybrid 
Perpetual, Is. 2d. dozen; Teas and new Roses of 1882-1883, 
2s. dozen. List. 

CINERARIAS, all from grandest named varieties, seedlings, 
2s. dozen, free in tin. 

PRIMULAS, vivid red, white, purple, roue, &c., 2s. dozen, 
free in tiu, mixed. 

BEGONIAS, superb collection, now in bloom, all the finest 
doubl e a nd single known (net* catalogue). 

PANSIES, twelve grandest, show and fancy, 3s. 6d.; cut¬ 
tings. Is. 6d. 

BEDDING PANSIES AND VIOLAS.-Twelve different 
colours, named. 2s.; cuttings, Is. 

WALLFI OWF.R8. finest double and single, all colours. Is. 
dozen, 6s. 100; STOCK8. Brompton and Queen, same price. 


R. W. BEEDELL’S 

Plants are equal to those at double 
the price. 

POST FREE, OVER 1b. 

AND GUARANTEED FRESH ON ARK1VAL. 

12 Fuchsias, Bingle and double (per 100, 4s.) .. 1 V 

12 new Coleus, 18S3 and 1884 . .. .. 3 M 

12 Chrysanthemums .. ( „ fis.l.j j 

12 Verbenas, mixed colours ( „ Gs.)., . „ ,. 1 ‘ 

12 Asters, any kind .. ( „ 3s. 64] 

12 Ten-Week Stocks .. ( „ 3s. 6d.l. 

6 New double Petunias. ) f 

4 Lemon Verbenas .1 I 

4 Maiden-hair Ferns.If) 

2 Alpine Edelweiss .1 ‘ 

4 Nicotiana afliniB . 

12 Primulas, BeedeU’s noted strain, blooms 2 In. i 
12 Cinerarias ., ., .. show fiower* 1 

12 Cyclamen, Covent Garden, pot now .,>* 

12 Gloxinias, seedling plants „ .» .. . _ 

12 Christmas Roses, largest pure white . i 

12 Begonias, strong seedlings, from very large Hovers 3 




Begonias, strong seedlings, from very large 
Visitors are respectfully invited. 

THE NURSERIES, WALLINGTON, 

AND AT 74, NORTH END, CROYDON, SURlttri 


COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL 

SEED, BULB, AND PLANT 
MERCHANTS, 

39, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON. S.E. 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWINI 

rPURNIP SEED. —Snowball, Orange M 

J- White Stone. Veitch’s Reel Globe, American VThil*M 
Red, each 3d. per ounce; po stage extra. 

pABBAGE SEED.— Entield Market, Nob 

Lf pared, Cocoa-nut, Red Picklinjj, each 6<L per M 
Covent Garden Dwarf, and Mein’s No. 1, 9d. per 
poet-free. _ 

PAULIFLOYVER SEED.—Covent ( 

VJ Early London, and Veitch's Autumn Giant, Is 4 
ounce, 3d. and Gd. per packet; Winter or Prickly fepuacal 
pint. lB._9d. quart; all post-free. __„ 

TETTUCE SEED.—Bath Coe. (w 

•Ll brown). Paris White, TortfThumb, Hammersmith,<• 
Is. o unce, 3d : pack et. ____Jr 

ANION SEED.—Giant Roeca, White or 1 

vk Giant Italian, Is. ounce, 3d. packet. White Luboic 
Spring Onions, 4d. ounce ; post -free . 

Choice hardy perennial seed.- 

O Now is a good time to bow for flowering next *pnn?. 1 
packets. 2 b. ; 24 packets. 3a. 6d.. all different. inetadj 
Aquilegia, Alyssum, Antirrhinum, Anemone. Lampasas 
Carnation, Delphiniums, Digitalis, Geum, Forect-me-na 
Pansy, Evening Primrose, Polyanthus, Sweet William, W« 
flower. &c. Rockeries, 6 packets seed, different, Is. « ; i 
packets, 2s. Great numbers sold last season. 

COLLINS BR OS, ft GABRIEL, nee above. 

C alceolarias, fine spotted, - 

Ktrain, 2s. dozen: Cinerarias, grand strain, 
Cinerurins, from double varieties, 2s. 6d. dozen 1 j 
finest straiu, 2s. dozen; Alpine Auricula*, lx. 6d.; 
above have all been pricked off; uioe plants, well 
sure to please. Climbers, Japanese Honeysuckle t J 
carpus, Passion Flower, and Hahrothamnuselegai 
2 for Is. 3d. Single Dahlias. 2s. dozen. A K 
Glasgow says: “Plants arrivetl last night in *ple 
tion. All carriage fre e.—S. COOPER, Hadle igh - 
TOTCOTIAN'A AFFINIS, Marguerites, Ew 

ll d’Or (best yellow). Grandiflora (best white). »’ J 

r ), Lemon-scented Verbena, Gloxinias, Abuti) 
flower). Veronicas, Artillery Plants, h 
Nasturtium (double scarlet aud double yellow 
Diplacus. Pentstemon, Castor Oil Plants, Greul 
double Petunias, scarlet Salvias, blue Salvias, 
Geraniums, Egg Plant, greenhouse Ferns, j 

Begonias, Browallia ccerulea (beautiful bliiekUra*-^ 
and Picotees, Beedlings from best named douNx 
nice plants from single pots. Queen of Mimulus, 
any 3 for Is. 3d.; carnage free. The aboTe are n« 
scraiis, but well grown plants from single pot*, twl 
please. My plant* have again thia season given ttf ow 
general satisfaction.—S. COO PER, Hadleigh, Suffolk_ I 

pREAM - COLOURED CACTUS.-Beauty 
xi large flower, very sweet scented, most bteotital 
Cacti, Is. 6<l. and 2 b. 6d. each; Palma, 9d.. la. 
each; 6 choice named varieties Fuchsias, strong plant*, 
Geranium, Mrs. Parker, beautiful variegated Wiag^ 
double pink flowers, strong plants. Is. 6d. each; hew 
CJeranium, double and single named, 3 for Is.JW.: *>. »• 1 
carriage free. A lady writes ; “ fl»nts arrived 
thanks; great satisfaction/’—SAML. CXJOPER, H M 
Suffolk. 


A STERS ! !—Strong, and all the finest M 

-tA kinds from seed imported. Phlox Dnimmondiifna 
flora, French and African Marigolds, Tagetes, tmiaeag 
Convolvulus major, Dianthus, Antirrhinums, 

Lobelia, hybrid PolyanthuB and Primrose, doiiMe K«d "« 
and Gold-leaved Daisies. Nasturtium. Tom Thumb <*** 
Feather. 60. dozen; three dozen. Is. 3d.*. F u et ^p| 
striiied, 9d. dozen, three dozen Is NL All free.—S <- 
Hadleigh-^uffolk.__—J 


QPRING FLOWERS.— Polyanthusee, nj 

10 roses, Henaticas, Auriculas, Ac., specialittes. 
lists apply to Mr. COOPER, F.R.H.S., Caloot Garden*, al 
Reading, Berks. _ _ 

"-‘ * CO. beg to annoofl 


any lady^or gentleman 


lea. Woroester. _ _ 

XTOW IS THE TIME TO POTKJS 

la POULTRY for STOCK and EXHIBiTIOh 
POSE8.—MRH8 rh. R. R. F()\VLER & CO.. J^bc^U.^ 
Aylesbury, will send tlo ir DT.SORIPTTVE (1 AT 
the 37 DISTINCT BREEDS i, , f by them. Jitb u _ 
ON REARING AND MANAGEMENT, ic.. 


ON REARING 
stamp, to any address 


Printed and Published by the Propriety. 
the Office, 37, 8<iuthamptou Street, in the « . ^ 

Go vent Garden. In the City of Westminster, July 1* 150 
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Flowers that Everybody can grow and will QTOCK LIMITED.—NICOTIAN - A AFFINIS, 

suooeedwltll. » 4 plants, 1 b. 4d.,free. What can equal this beautiful, UOlUCUli UUUUOli LS L.H I II 

_ _ . _ _ ^ white, sweet-ecented Tobacco plant, either for window, green- _ . _ . . 

T A TlCTllW house, or garden culture? By many considered equal to to all Grubs, Woolly Apbi»» Green and Black 

LUAI/DlUiTEl O ^g.-M ORL EY 10 bl0<,,D ny, IJOO, Red Splder. TluriP 1 M«I, 8*1 

QPPHI AL T tS PARE HOLLY FERN, with thorns likeminia- 

I W ■ m * mm SIB mm ■ XL ture Holly leaves, perfectly hardy plant, la., free, 2 


Certain Sudden DEATH 


THE LADY FLO RIST. 

GUT FLOWERS. 

•* TOADSTONE” wishes to “book” i 

■“ nrdAra fnr a wmklv Ml mil V. LarffO t 


Xli ture Holly leaves, perfectly hardy plant, la., free, 2 
la. 64, free. Loroarla gibba tree Fern, 2 young plants, 
la. 2d., free.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston.__ 

Q WEET-SCENTED SALVIA.—Foliage of this I 

O plant is delightfully acented, nice for cutting, pretty 
magenta bloom in winter, but more grown for foliage than | 
dower, 2 plants Is. 2d.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

QWEET-SCE’NTED LAVENDER, 12 plants, 

O 1 b. 2d., free, 24, la. 10d„ free. Beat time to plant. Foliage 


ny. Lice, Red Spider, Tbrlp, Mealy Bug, 
Caterpillars, Ants, Worms, do. 

FIR TREE Oil 

INSECTICIDE (ffSSW 

Per destroying AJLL XMSECTS A PARASXTU 

that inf eat Tree* and Plants, whether at the RooU or onto 


f ° r a W6ekly 8U J ?P1Y * Large 1)0X68 JSSnST'Quite ffi?dy?but“tee , fOT i£t“ultS. * that Infert Trees and Plants, whether at the RocU or« tj. 

fitted With flowers. -' a cupitaltKetomove.-MORLEY FailuST. 

flTOCK^JMITEb.—CHARMING GUixT 

GUT ROSES **• P«** dessn, post tree. o NIAS.—4 plant*, la. Sd., free. Beautiful velvety foliage, dressing. Destroys Lice and Fleas on animals and ton* 

Pm, i m ia, m brilliant flowers. Above are nice young seedling plants to gold by Seedsmen and Chemists, Is- 64 , 2s. 64. and«. 64 * 

irer xev, eo# bloom this year ,—MO RLEY & CO., Fulwood, Prest on._ Bottle. Per post, 3d. extra. Per gallon 12s. 6<L, or lew a 

YELLOW 8ULTAN, 12 BLOOM8, U. Sd. p Ev y cheap, useful, old faehioned, thoroughly Urj-uuMUtiea _ 

A HAEDY &ERBACEOUB PLANTS, unmillor Droduc- A TreatUO O. FIRTK** OIL, MSH.IIIMOW 
■IATIIAIIBP AninFO ing quantities of cut flowers. Nice young plant*. 12cboioe Clde, its a 

HOTHOUSE GRAPES* mixed Polyanthus, Is., free ; 12 seedling plant*, Carnar gent Post 

IIVI lIVVVh Vlini Wrnmm j 12 white 8weet - acented Rocket, R 24, Bfomnlkc turer, 


HOTHOUSE CRAPES. 


1 lb.3/ free. Per PARCEL8 PG8T. lib. 3/tree. I free; 12 purple’ Rocketa, Is. 2d., free; 24 Sweet William I 
a tw. of www rtK "KUtw ruo i. . (Carters *up£b Auricula-eyed strain) 12 Canterbury Bella, E. 


sent Post Free on 
Mannfhcturer, 

GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manohestej. 


Seed and Wholesale Patent Medicine Romm. 

New York :—ROLKER 4 8ON8. 


“ Loadstone ” having 378ft. of Vineries will L, free*; T^mixed Pansies, mostly in bloom. Is free PUnt WholesaleHOOPER*CO; CORKY, 80F ? 1 B I^P 7^ 
be glad to receive order. forpack^e. of »«. for .* bloom-MORLKY a co„ Fui- J^CO^^bmana^ -J-j-mJ; *£ 

GRAPES, in smaUor large quantafae e. 31b. » ent f AS r OFFER.— White wax-like flowers. The No. York :-ROLKER a boss. _ 

carriage paid for 7* 9d. A weekly supply can Jj beautiful white Begonia aemperflorens, seldom without m ■ ■ ■ A ■ I Hi J|| 

be arranged for. Fruit now ready for catting flowers during the whole year, 2 planta,la. 3d., free.—MORLEY FOR IlfflUEKI 

to Chriatmae a ndUte, Tmi^ER^BEfl OTROPE. — Ev ery garden HOUSE* H U ll HM 

NICOTIANA AFFINIS, asweetly fragrant pore which Woo™Kdlpth of ^tf?oS of^^Sr^S fa «», GR EEN SH AOlNCa 

white pot or aummer border plant, resembles Bouvardia, free. Known aa Petaaitea fragran*.- MORLEY & CO., Ful- Tnmenaim. Easily applied, last* »U 4* 

one spray perfumes greenhouse. Two strong plant*, to wood, Pr eaton.------— be easily washedoff. ls*P°«UX 

Boonbloom!for&.;or0small plant*,2a Strongly reoom- p RIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.—New Buxomer,** -- |pl0f 

mended by “ Loadstone ae a most charming and £ Golden Queen, New Mammoth White Tripoli, Giant Red Por Fixing Bloom in Aaaleaa, U(JfiHES Y 

satisfactory plan t to g row._ Italian Tripoli, diant White Italian TripoU, Cranston’s Ae., and for Cut Flower*. rlU Vl 

JNG THEODORE, dwarf Nasturtium, the Excelsior and Twbona, * T la i p*. /an ai ACMtllT 

teue Kurlet bedder, bUek loll^e, .operior to Oeranlum, * «i A JA-STOABT*MEra. FLORAL CEIVILH I . 


FOR 

QLA88 HOUSES. 


soon bloom, for 2s.;or 6 small plants, 2s. Strongly recoin- -QRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.—New 
mended by " Loadatone " ae a most charming and £ Golden Queen, New Mammoth White Tripoli, Giant Red 

satisfactory plan t to g row._ Italian Tripoli, Giant White Italian Tripoli, Cranston’s 

glNG THEODORE, dwarf Nasturtium, the Excelsior and Twbona, * T la i 

^ue scarlet bedder, blade foliage, superior to Geranium, ^^ n ^ Uect,on ’ ^ 64 * *~ 8TUART k 
eontinued mass of bloom unW November frosts, most _ _ _ 


effective for beds and window boxes. Per doz., Is. 8d.; 
86, 3s. 6d.; 100, 9s. 6d., free. Loadbtomi’s own noted 
BtrcUn. ___ 

CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, rose, pure 
white; charming as out flowers: transplant well; nine of 
each colour, strong plants, 2s., free._ 


§OLANUM and CAPSICUMS, sturdy seedling of the highest value to 

ni.nf. orinte* itMVhnatlMl M* fftr l it Qd. free. Special price per lb. on application.—STUART * 


plants,to grow^n forwin ter decoration , s ix /SSmN.jSffjffilXj 


TOELW LEEK.-We are now prepared to f 3£ 

JL send out strong plants of this, the finest snow variety In Instantly. » 

exlatenoe. raised from specially aeleoted seed of onr own _ |/*uP>Of MSPVDTIi: 

saving, trice la. per score, 4a. per 100, post free.—STUART U | Iff^ H FS ST ■ ■ ■ IV 

* MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. _ ■■wu-Ainw after Pruning. 

TWTEIN’S No. 1 C ABB AGE.—This is unqnes- 

i** tionably the earUeat spring Cabbage in cultivation, and t Tq bottles, 1/6 and 8/8, Per poat, Sd. extra 

of the highest value to market gardenera, la peroz., poat wawww. *» -»—-- 

free. Special price per lb. on application.—STUART * For Destroying Beetles, Cockroaches, ||||flUpS 
MEIN, KelaoTScotland.__—— nrfnket*. Bmr& Fleas, Moaquitoe, Ac. itUvllLw 


INDIAN PINKS, splendid double German -r/teIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts are 

strain, brilliant bloomers, 9 sturdy planta, Is. 6d., free. fonned Tary ear iy ) u< i ultimately attain to a great size 

Inv aluable for cut bloom ._. ^ we ight, keeping till late In the season without running to 

YELLOW SULTAN, beautiful for cutting, re- seed. 1*. per oz., post free.-8TUART * MEIN, Kelso, Soot 


sembles large yellow Cornflower ; six plants. Is. 9d.; ^ —r-^7 

pre ttiest n ovelty of soason. __. TV/TEIN S No. 1 ' A 

ACACIA and GreviUea robuBttt, prettiest of if; 

foliage planta, one of each, free, la 6d. _ flnrt week ofJuly to mTd 

DTLK’i plants turn out well! “The 

I »,«a vn „ did T Bbo.1l wont more MEIN._KelaOj_acowana. 


SIN’S No. 1 PABBAGE.—The hearts of this 
variety have been exhibited at autumn showa oa much 
lha. weiaht each, perfectly solid, criap, and white. _ Sow 


a* 28 lb*, weight each, perfectly solid, criap, and white. Sow t p08T 

first week ofJuly to nJddle of August, plant out first batch 

early in September, la per ox., post free.—STUART * C GRIFFIl 


to.’ 0WeU 1 ,hrfl ™“ more TTrETN’S^NoT 1 CABBAGE.—Correapondente 

DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITES, cream month’^b^any^othcrwlety ia.tfit. 

and yellow, for pots or open ground, such as I have sold ig. per oz ., post free. Special price per lb. on application.— 

In tho usands for several seasons, six of each, la. 9d. STU ART * MEIN, Kelso, 8ootlond.__ 

Quite hardy, open ground, charming for cutting. 1?AST LOTHIAN STOCKS.—These are in- 

SWEET PEAS, in nine brilliant colours, £l valuable for epm* flowering, in the open air OTOool 


PAST LOTHIAN STOCKS.- - ** toe leading uentry, ana z.on— -- 

I D valuable for *pring flowering, in the open air ot «xJ Coooa-nu^Kbre Refuse, beat-only, la.6d.per «a«k.lO forUJ 
greenhouse, being hardy, deUcioualy acented, and u for 18t; % for 22*.; 30 forSOa., sacks inolnded ,^”] 

■uoceaaion of short compact spUies throughout the summer. r ^ Tlta tntng more th&n two ton*, free ou rsaL 33* 8d^« 
Sow in June and July m open air, and tranaplaoUn^Se;>tgn- gro^ptBroug Pe»t, Sa. per aa3s;5 for 22*.ld. Blaekr»J 
ber. Is., 2s. 6d„ and 5*. per packet, port free.-STUART * 5 for Gmrm Silver Sandlx 


Crickets, Bugs, Fleas, Mosquito^ fco. IIUWIIWW 

TROPICAL BEETLE POWDER 

A TrwtlM on FIR TREE OIL .1 «n 

An the uses and application of the *•*?*• f v3 

Kn. MnTpOSTfffEE. on ~«|P‘ 

L GRIFFITHS HUGrHES, °CHKM1ST* 

VIOTORIA * OAT EATOH 8TREET, MAHQHE8T P 

Beni harden fiepsito 

A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS 


These are i ^- A S SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL UAtu^ 

JSSTaJSiSl A the leading Gentry, and Florirt. of the United 


eighteen fine plants, 2a., transplant well. Blo om soon. greenhouse, being hard^de^oiwiy menxeo, imu ■ jj f or 18* ; 90 for 22*.; 

NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK, delightfully fra- June and° July ^^rSS”»r8a 

grant, for window or greenhouse; also beds open ground ; ber. Is., 2s. 6d., and 5*. per paoket, port free. STUART a 4* gd. per sack; 5 for S 

emits powerful perfume after rain, and in evening air. MEIN, Kelso^Sootland.-.- , ■ . _- bushel; 14s. half ton: 2 

6 seedfing plants. Is. 6d., free.__ CARNATION SEED, extra choice, saved from Lesi Mouldy andjeaj 

cw a unD A rinxr^ and Knotted, sown V the best double flowers. These are of immedse value. Sacks and Bags 4d i 


4s. ©d. per sacx; 0 iot vm. %xmxma ouib — 

bushel ; 14s. half ton : 25*. per ton. YeUow Fibrcwi WJ* 

Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, each 
Sacks and Bags 4d. bach. FTeSh Sphamum, * 
sack. Maoures, Garden Sticks, lAbeto/VlrrinC«d 
Mat*. Raffia. Prenored Comport. FarriBaer,*«- *3 


beds or masses, indispensable at harvest decoration time, AW - v* P 80 *• _' Southwark Street. London. B.E. (late 19, NewBro 

^olST®Tfi 5 ^COCOA-NUT^IBR^REFU 8 ^ 

Sf^^wllS'will^makerftne 6 pUuito toroextyeM'.bloom- f tattnoq£it liitoW.udnmora Ouar«K«d pureanjl (i-e^from our 'Tjj 

ESCHSCaOLTZIAS, cream and yellow, pretty 1 xTK^fiWWftrffi ;_ A’SirsFLECTCATS WteO«aw«inWTO i Mwtt<d B ' 

S -Sy 9 *“ h A M ^§f S Sb E ^ D vS^ 84 ^ 

OoIour. ia. Ba. --— -—- ; — FOR 1884; gratis and port free on application: full and reliable---“7. . 

WALLFLOWERS.—My noted winter-blooming instructions and hints on exhibiting.—STUART * mein, CORK.—Handsome pieces, Ugn»« 

Strain, blood red and dwarf golden, 9 of each colour, Kelso. Scotland_ • Y therefo recheapert: 112 lb. lfe U.\\ » 

la. 9d . free._ __PLORISTS’ FLOW KRS, Catalogue of the best £ , fe. 6d. WATSok and SOULL, 90. Lo*« 

ROSE CUTTINGS.—Strike easily now, open x varieties in cultivation, either for show purposes or gtreet, London. E.C._ • 

ground. 18 named and carefully prepared for planting, deeoratiom^ls and iwrt free. TriRGIN CORK FOR FERNERIES A» 

_j^2s. Any^amateur can strike thweesucceesfully.— STUART & MEIN, V QQNBERVATORIE8 -The cheapest a nd 

COLEUS.—Have some vigorous well-coloured KRTSO SCOTLAND. Loodon.-G.LOOKYKR*OC IdHirti ScTBl oororiw" 

.Unto to make tanwdUte sho»-; 8 lor ed„ mch p RI „ 0C5s , VrIMULAS ! i PRlMULAsTTi pOULTRY WIRE NETTING, GoJ™i-«r 
LOVE" LIES-BLKEDfNG^An ojd-fa.hfoned £ 

favourite plant to bloom soon; 18 for la 9d Also “Love fcnd cartage free for oash with order. Above are strong Victoria Street, Westminster P nre Listt on apP 1 1 _ 

in a Mist,” name pric'c._pUut*fit f«r putting in 3-inch pot*.-JOHN 8TEYEN8, The ^ TT?nV r T R rnTTR RAFTERS, 7ft ^ 

HONEY SUCKLE. —Old English, sweet-soented S^^JS^XND CINERARIAS - ^- Now 26 ub C J foVbolu « »Jt ».f> 

cuttings. Is. 3d. per dozen ; also variegated Japanese, pRIMULAh A AD t-INEKAKIAa. ^jOW log. i ■ nK) f f or plant house. Pncr- fL 

same price. Strong plants of either 2s. 0d. each, two X ready, from bMtHtram.LlH.6d. do/.., 8*. 10a-J. JAMl^, ^J^Xe.-G., Westfield Lodge, Mitcham, 8onnJ»! 

vpar* old Florist, South Kmgnton. lA'icwiwr. ____" . 

ROPKl-PS nurnie and whTte, to bloonTin PARE HARDY CACTUS.—Most distinct thaRM AND HOME.—A Weekly 

^morn. Sil l, kVery ^ 


STUART & MEIN, 

KELSO, SCOTLAND. London. -G.LOOKYER*QO 

PRIMULAS 1 PRIMULAS ! ! PRIMULAS ! I! pOULTRY WIRE NETTING, 

L yifteenth year of distribution. Williams’ euperb strain X can be obtained atexoei»tiorally lowr*^^ b(| 
la.6Ap«d 0 z.; 10a. per 100; Cinerarias same price. Package FRANCIS MORTON ^ 00 .( 1 ^^.)^.^^^ 

and carriage free for cash with order. Above are *tr^g Victoria Street, Westminster P rice Listt on apt^ _ 

plants fit for putting in 3-inch pot*.-JOHN STEVENS, The TT mv cfp cm at? t? a i?TRR.S. 7ft ^ 


«unep o rioe. Strong,- - Sort^Vh KnWitimruWr,_. 1_ 

■rOCKFTS nurnie and white, to bloom in PARE HARDY CAClUb. Most distinct 
^autumn, uiJ -eet^entod^ 


autumn, 9 each colour, la M. * ery sweet^oenw 
Cheques and PjOXI. to be made payable to 


I Ofi IRON CIRCULAR RAFTERS, 7ft ^ 
I A\) i on g, lin. diameter, hole* for bolt* at £ \! 


(At Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD ESSEX. 


Digitized fr. 


Gougle 
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ORCHIS LATIFOLIA. 

The Orchis of which a figure is here given if 
one of many which have been growing in mj 
garden for several years, and was originally 
aug up from a wet meadow in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Eton, in Buckinghamshire, where 0. 
latifolia and 0. maculata grew together. The 
large and stout bracts and the thickly-set 
spike seem to come nearer to the type of 0. 
latifolia, but an examination of many thousand 


OUTDOOR PLANTS. 


these plants is low, and the flower spike even in 
breadth throughout and less ornamental than 
any other form of the species. The interme¬ 
diate form, in which the lower lip of the 
corolla becomes broader, includes the strongest 
growths and the most ornamental varieties to be 
found, and both leaves and flowers are most 
thickly marked with spots. The other form, 
which is that of the typical 0. maculata, 
has the lip divided by two deep indentations 
into three parts, the central point of which does 
not descend below the side lobes. These are the 
only characters upon which I have been able to 
rely as constant. 

Cultivation.— It is best to select the plants 
for this when in flower, as they vary much in 
colour and habit. The tubers make feeding 
roots, spreading horizontally from the crown; 
in very wet, mossy places these will be found to 
run along the surface of the ground, but they 
are generally from 2 inches to 4 inches beneath 
the surface. A ball of sufficient size should 
be taken up to include all these, and the tuber 
and roots should be packed in wet Moss and 
never allowed to get dry. The bog bed is a 
good place to plant them, but if the soil of the 
garden is moderately moist and retentive, they 
ao well in an ordinary border. The tuber 
should be about 4 inches under ground, and 
surrounded with a handful of coarse road sand. 
When first planted, and at all times when grow¬ 
ing, until out of flower, copious waterings should 
be given in dry weather. A top-dressing of 
leaf-mould and decayed manure in winter, 
and again when coming into flower, helps 
strong growth, which everything should be 
done to promote. I find it best to leave 


C-vuwimuircij wcaiuoi ttuu UlUUitJU. U1 in 
Ilhady place they form roots very readily, but 
I have them good they require to be planted 


at once the tallest and most robust growth 
and the closest spikes of flowers, as these habits 
are retained in cultivation. What I have 
described as intermediate forms between 0. 
latifolia and 0. maculata are generally the 
best. I have had some of these growing nearly 
4 feet high, and with close-set spikes fully 
1 foot long when all in flower. A well-known 
garden Orchis, sold by dealers as 0. maculata 
superba, or the Kilmarnock Orchis, belongs to 
this class, and is one of the best, though I have 
found plants growing wild in North Wales 
which I consider as good. Those who adopt 
the cultivation of this class of terrestrial Orchis, 
and give them liberal treatment, and allow them 
time, before disturbing them, to develope their 
full growth, will not be disappointed with the 
result. 

Edge Hall, Malpas. C. Wolley Dod. 


®DLLvgs may be raised by anyone living in 
pourable district, but in order to be suc- 
this matter the flowers must be 
*a*lly fertilised. The pollen should be 
•July removed -with a small camel’s-hair 

* and applied to the stigmatic portion of 
flower, which rises amongst the petals in the 
\ °f . twisted horns. Pinks are not often 
^fertilised ; they require, indeed, the help 
fee brush before they produce good seeds. 

* *u — 6 wor k* I remember on one occa- 
lobtaining a large quantity of good seeds 

110 other agency. The seeds were, 
***** unfortunately left in an open box to 
■ and every one was eaten by mice, which 
v «ry fond of them. The seeds should be 
am April in a box under glass, and aided 

* alight hotbed. In a month the young 
w» should be ready to be pricked out in 

8a y 3 inches apart, and when the leaves 


PROPAGATION OF HARDY FLOWERS. 
To succeed with bedding and hardy outdoor 
plants, propagation must be constantly going 

'Pl U- u„ J:-*-: — - J r 8> or 


on. This may be by division, seed, cuttini 
otherwise. In the case of the ordinary florist 
flowers, as the Pansy and Viola, Polyanthus and 
Primrose, alpine Auricula, Carnations, Picotees 
and Pinks, Gladioli, Fuchsias, tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, Snapdragons, Dahlias, Hollyhocks, 
Pentstemons, and Roses, as this is the time for 
propagating or dividing most of them, a few 
references to each may have some interest. 

Pansy and Viola.— Except in moist and 
semi-shaded gardens these are now' past their 
best. The hot sunshine of the first weeks of 
June paralysed both show and fancy sorts with 
me, and I at once took as many shoots from the 
centre as I could find—avoiding those with 


Orchis latifolia. 


Grown by Rev. C. Wolley' Dod. Edere 
Hall, Malpas. 


hardly possible to draw a line of distinction 
between the two species. One must be guided 
more by general appearance and habit of grow'th 
than by any definite and constant characteristics 
in determining the difference. Neither tuber nor 
leaf nor bracts afford any certain criterion, 
but I found the most satisfactory test which 
gives a standard of type to be the form of 
the lower lip or petal of the corolla. In the 
extreme type of 0. latifolia, which is to be 
found in the true 0. incarnata of Linnaeus, a 
plant very common in many of the bogs of 
Carnarvonshire and Anglesey, as well as in parts 
of Hampshire, this lip is very narrow, and 
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sunshine. My Scotch Violas and the common 
blue are still a mass of bloom, but I have been 
putting in shoots that have not flowered, and 
picking an occasional pod of seeds from those I 
wish to propagate, wherever I can get them. I 
must again repeat, none should be satisfied with 
merely having next year what they had this, 
but should hybridise and save and grow seed, 
with the view of getting better varieties, and 
then it should be remembered seedlings have a 
size and vigour cuttings never attain. This 
applies to all the other flowers above named, 
and will not require reiteration. If one really 
good seedling out of a large packet—large, 
round, and with that by no means common, but 
indispensable property, flat habit of growth—can 
be secured, worth naming and perpetuating, 
consider yourself fortunate. This remark is 
still more applicable to the 

Polyanthus. —I have been hybridising and 
growing seedlings for some years, yet I -do not 
think anything I have got can come near, say, 
Exile among dark-grown varieties, or Lancer 
among the reds. I learn from Mr. Cannell, 
whose opinion I once asked, that he and Mr. 
Barlow would insist on the evenness of the 
lacing to the one-hundredth part of an inch. If 
the 8°M-laced and fancy kinds are not yet 
divided and replanted, no time should be lost, 
as the weaker growers, which are generally the 
best, are in warm weather very liable to red 
spider on the foliage, and to a cankerous swel¬ 
ling of the rhizome—the underground part of 
the stem or neck—not the roots, as might seem 
at first look. The Hose-in-hose are curious, 
that is all; the gold-laced, dark grounds are my 
favourites, next the amcena marginata type. 
The Bamo applies to Primroses, but, as a rule, 
seedlings are most satisfactory and robust. 

Alpine Auriculas. —I was a uvarm advocate 
some time ago for trying to grow the edged 
varieties and the seifs outside under favourable 
circumstances. I lost some valuable and expen¬ 
sive sorts in this way ; had the farina, or “ white 
meal, washed off the white-edged ones, the 
blooms soiled and splashed, and have become 
wiser since ; and now grow them in a frame or 
pit with a narrow stage around. The freest cir¬ 
culation of air reaches them here all the year 
round. The alpines are planted out, but not in¬ 
variably : some of them have mealed foliage, 
others are so beautifully shaded, and, still more, 
so delicately sweet-scented, that they are well 
worthy of part of a frame, cold pit, or in a 
shaded, cool vinery. All can be grown outside 
most easily, except in a very moist or gravelly 
soil, or where too much exposed to the mid¬ 
summer sun.. I am just saving my seed, and to 
avoid delay in germination will put it in a pan 
at once, though some may not germinate until 
next February. If not already lifted and 
divided, it should be done the first opportunity. 

I do it annually, and secure every possible offset 
from the more valuable kinds. Those taken off 
in April last are now well rooted on the north 
side of a hedge in a box of loam ; some green 
and grey edges have been treated similarly, and 
are now very strong outdoors. 

Carnations, Pinks, and Picotees. —I like 
the border or bedding kinds best, and, except 
Malmaison and Mrs. Wellington, pot none per¬ 
manently. I got a few fringed ones last year, 
and though they will not stand the florist test I 
like them best. There is no occasion to wait a 
month hence to propagate. The stronger they 
are before winter the less danger of losing them. 

I grow most of mine from cuttings taken clean 
below a joint. I find them surer than pipings 
except very carefully extracted, and more con¬ 
venient than the customary pegging around the 
rim of the pot. Several score can be put in a 
handbox. Except your stock is named, it is 
often judicious to wait and see the varieties best 
worth propagating. Picotees in my soil I find 
more tender, and liable to get lost in winter. 
Pinks are deserving more extended culture, the 
collapse of the exhibition of them illustrating 
this—not for want of money, but growers. The 
flaked and laced old Pheasant’s-eye, Mrs. 
Sinkin8, and old fringed white were good with 
me. 

Fuchsias. —I have several lines and beds of 
these outdoors, and many varieties, especially 
Lye s and some of Mr. Banks’ and Cannell’s, out 
for the past three winters without losing one, 
merely protected with a small mound of coal ash. 
During the past month or two, since side shoots 
got sufficiently developed, I have been inserting 
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those I wished to increase in boxes of loam. 
Put them in with or without a heel in the shade 
of a hedge or tree, with a little coarse sand at 
the base, and after sprinkling they never flag. 
Any of your readers who have not grown 
Fuchsias outdoors in this way for summer and 
autumn decoration have yet a treat in store for 
themselves. Put in also cuttings of Snap¬ 
dragons and Pentstemons similarly, and as this 
is not exactly the time for increasing, but for 
admiring, your beautiful beds of tuberous 
Begonias and Roses, I pass on only to refer to 
the expectant pleasures later on from Gladioli 
—one of my great favourites—Dahlias, and 
Hollyhocks, which include the few mentioned 
above. 

Clonmel, W. J. 


BORDER CARNATIONS. 

Again the Carnation and Picotee season has 
come round, and exhibitors of these sweet 
flowers will be striving to outvie each other in 
showing the biggest and best trimmed blooms. 
These exhibition Carnations are beautiful, it must 
be admitted, but for our part we would rather see 
them growing freely and naturally in the open 
air, without the disbudding,} trimming, and 
other little details which the exhibiting 
cultivator deems indispensable for the pro¬ 
duction of fine blooms. There cannot possibly 
be a more lovely floral sight in the open- 
air garden at this season than masses of Car¬ 
nations and Picotees, particularly self-coloured 
border varieties, always so rich and beautiful. 
It was a happy thought of Messrs. Veitch some 
three or four years ago to make an annual dis¬ 
play of Carnations and Picotees in their town 
nursery—such a display could not be found 
elsewhere in London—and, besides, it conclu¬ 
sively proves that the culture of these beautiful 
hardy flowers can be brought to perfection in one 
of the most populous neighbourhoods of the 
town. Here they are all planted out, and in 
most cases one variety occupies a large bed, so 
that the masses of the various colours are 
imposing. The healthy vigour of the foliage 
and the extreme floriferousness of the plants, 
combined with the fine quality of their blooms 
as regards size and form, point to the fact that 
neither Carnations nor Picotees require such 
skilful cultivation as people are apt to imagine 
they do, in order to obtain beautiful flowers. 
As a screen from the direct rays of the sun the 
plants are protected overhead by an awning, 
as excessive heat, combined with rain, impairs 
the blooms. 

The collection contains all the finest varieties 
of Carnations, both border and show or fancy 
kinds, as well as of Picotees ; but as it is to the 
border kindB we more particularly allude, we 
will only enumerate a few of the newest and 
most striking of these. Virgo, a very free 
flowerer and strong grower, tne blooms being 
not large but of good form and pure whiteness; 
Earl of Beaconsfield, a rose flake with large 
blooms and an abundant flowerer, and, more¬ 
over, possessing a strong constitution; Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, a seedling raised at 
Messrs. Veitch’s Langley nursery, and first 
flowered last season. The flowers are large and 
full, the colour a reddish orange, stained at the 
margins with a richer colour. It is in every 
sense a fine variety, and distinct from others of 
a similar colour. Mary Morris is a lovely 
variety, remarkable for its extreme florifer¬ 
ousness and the large size of its full flowers 
of a pleasing rose-pink. It is a vigorous 
grower and a real addition. The Governor, 
another new sort, has large and full flowers 
of a delicate bluish white, but it is not 
all that could be wished as regards constitution 
or floriferousness, at least, judging by the 
specimens under notice. A selection of the 
older sorts includes: Of whites, W. P. Milner, 
one of the best if not the very best of all, being 
of a pure white, large, full, and extremely free, 
some plants having between forty ana fifty 
flowers and buds; The Bride has large pure 
white flowers, freely produced. Of purples, or 
rather so-called purples, are Royal Purple, the 
best of its colour, which is a vivid violet-purple; 
Walter Ware, deeper and also very fine ; and 
another of a similar tint, but lighter than the 
last, is Auctioneer, remarkable for its profuse¬ 
ness of flower and good habit. The scarlets 
are more numerous, the beat being The Coroner, 
a glowing cerise, very beautiful; Fireman, 


similar, but quite distinct in tint; Dsn God 
frey, vermilion-scarlet; and Magnum Bonnm, 
considered to be the finest of all scarlets' 
other fine scarlets are Heaton Bank and 
James Wilkins; Amethyst is the best of 
the deep maroon-crimsons; and Gertrude 
Teignor has flowers of a lovely rose-pink, freely 
produced. Of yellows are Chromatella and 
Stanstead Beauty, both clear yellows; while 
Florence, which was honoured with a certificate 
last year, is of a yellowish buff, quite distinct 
from any other. Of the true Clove race there it 
the old Crimson Clove, with its deliciously 
scented blooms of rich crimson. Crimson pet ii 
in some respects an improvement on this, as tin 
flowers are brighter and of better quality, bat 
not so strongly perfumed. The pink or bind 
Clove is worthy of note, as it combines the per 
fame and large size of bloom of the old Clou 
with a delicate pink tint. One of the latest ti 
bloom is Charmer, one of the best whites; il 
commences to bloom after the others are in per 
fection, hence its extreme value. The aboe 
selection embodies all sterling varieties, all that 
have been thoroughly tested in every way, m 
no one need hesitate in adding them to thcii 
collection. They are all sufficiently distinct 
and when planted, severed dozen plants in abed 
they produce a fine effect. 


FLOWERS OF SUMMER 
Amongst biennial plants Eryngium giganteu 
is one of the most distinct and handsome nowi 
flower. Dahlia glabrata, which sows itself her 
(as does the Eryngium), is also very pretty 
though more apt to Bmother dwarfer plant* j 
perchance it gains a footing too near thes 
Another good liardy plant, which requires root 
to spread itself, is Coronilla varia, a most pn 
fuse bloomer, having clusters of pale lilac j 
white flowers. Sweet Williams of a good dal 
strain are now gay in the sunshine, but ford* 
dark velvety colour none can equal the old dw* 
kind with double flowers, sometimes caul 
Ware’s Double Crimson. Planted in ba 
masses or in beds it is most effective. This ye* 
for the first time, we have flowered the tnj 
Opium Poppy in our garden. It far surpa* 
the common small-fruited variety both in stats 
and size of flower, the fruits being <piite ultij 
as those usually Been in chemists^ and ho| 
lists’ shops, and really quite as useful if nei 
be. I obtained it by simply buying a big hi 
from a chemist’s shop, where I chanced toj 
some fine specimens lying in the window, aj 
whether in flower or fruit, find it far n» 
ornamental than any of its numerous 
varieties* I 

Gladiolus The Bride has been in flower m 
the beginning of June, and is yet y* 6 "* 1 ^ 
few spikes for cutting here and there by tj 
walls. Few other hardy flowers surpass it f 
effective use in large vases, and it is one of fi 
best of all “ good things ” amongst s^na 
blooming bulbs, whether for pot or opfflj 
culture. Rubus odoratus is now very abcw 
both in blossom and leafage, to which last 1 
fragrance—what little it has—seems conbw 
Planted in good soil, with room to grow, it 
most ornamental when 8 feet high, with le*t 
nearly a foot across, and covered with da 
rosy blossoms borne in clusters, each W 
as large as those of the common Dog 
The variegated, or Golden Rue, is worth 
place, and is now very pretty here, gron() 
with the common Agrostemma—the one *1 
woolly leaves and crimson flowers. 

Eiynginm amethystinnm is just showing 
wonderful iridescent blue tint on its stems* 
bracts, and makes a very telling effect wn 
seen alongside Aquilegia chrysantha, which j 
as I think, the best and most useful of all J 
species. A. califomica is also floriferous, j 
not so pleasing in colour. The old sc*P 
Lychnis chalceaonica, both double and sing 
are not to be despised, affording, as ^eyJ 
rich glints of Geranium scarlet. jJere we tni 
them most effective as seen towering up amo 
white Campanulas and tall white Foxglo' i 
the old clumps, however, are not nearly so n 
as are the two-year-old plants from see< 
Sambucus racemosa is now very pretty, 
clusters of scarlet or coral-coloured berr; 
being, as I think, especially lovely, as 
nestling among the dark green foliage, backed 
the blue sky. It forms a small tree, as 1*1 
indeed as the common Elder, but is very mu 
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rarer and a great deal more beautiful. Our first 
blue Passion Flowers opened on the sunny walls 
to-day, and Spinea arhefolia hangs its graceful 
feathery plumes in masses among the leaves. 

I wonder why the Hungarian Bindweed (Con¬ 
volvulus sylvaticuB)is not more generally planted 
on the margins of woods or in outlying planta¬ 
tions near walks or drives. It is too coarse and 
rampant for the dressed grounds unless sur¬ 
rounded by turf, but in open wood margins or 
over dead fences it would be quite at home. 
We have it here nearly 20 feet high already 
growing up a dead Fir tree, and its great 
trumpet-shaped white flowers are most lovely 
in the evenings. We have also C. incarnatus, 
Jess robust, perhaps, but it rambles over shrubs, 
dead and living, in a very pretty way. The 
place for it is the base of a shrub on the 
lawn, where the mowing machine can check its 
\ove lor travel. How delicious is the Pine 
traffTance, and how fresh and cool their shade 
to during these hottest of summer days. Their 
jrstefal shadow is so cool, their perfume so 
Winy, that one longs for the Tuscan groves, or 
for that wonderful forest at Ravenna where the 


PLAN OF A GARDEN 

The relation of the house and lawn to the more 
interesting portions of a garden is a very impor¬ 
tant question for many who take a higher view 
of the garden than as a receptacle for everything 
that can be crowded into it. Few think as much 
as they ought about the matter, judging by 
what we see of complicated beds, vases, statuary, 
small ponds, hedges, dead walls, old houses, and 
frames, where there ought to be a little quiet 
breadth or a pleasant bit of grass. In the very 
smallest class of gardens such considerations are 
out of place. In a cottage garden we do seek 
breadth ; the effect is often very good there 
without it. The “ nest ” of flowers is relieved in 
other ways, and all are pleased at the unpretend¬ 
ing beauty of the spot. But in the many gardens 
of a larger kind a little attention given to this 
point would improve the effect greatly. The 
delightful quality of repose, good in all cases, is 
now more than ever essential, owing to the 
noisy and confused conditions of our lives in 
great cities. The spread of brickwork over vast 
areas, near London and other large cities, which 


whole space a few years ago. It is quite near, 
and yet concealed from the richest and most 
effective l>order of hardy flowers that we know 
of near Loudon. The reserve garden, too, a 
place for hosts of fine things that deserve special 
culture, and are worth cutting and having in 
plenty, is well sheltered and concealed, and yet 
may be entered as easily aB one of the rooms. 
The arrangements otherwise are those that suit 
the site, soil, and the taste of the owner; 
imitating these would not perhaps l>e right under 
other circumstances, but good examples of places 
w'here some of the essential principles in design 
are not lost sight of, and yet every convenience 
for good gardening secured, are worth seeing. 
The plan is that of Munstead garden, near 
Godaiming. 


Hardy flowers for cutting. —With the 
greatly increased use of flowers for household 
and personal decoration which in late years has 
been brought about, there has been a marked 
change in the kinds that find favour with the 
mass of those who so use them. Time was when 



1‘lun of garilcii at Muu-iteail, showing arrangements of various dcp.ittiuenU in relation to lawn and house. 


tot tree ia so gracefully at home bencatli the 

l blue. 

\ Lilies are now most lovely—none finer 
. candidum ; none more stately than L. 
team ; none more noble perhaps than L. 
J r *km, or better still to my taste, L. Browni. 
•^American Swamp Lilies are now coming on 
and seem to love the hot, sunny days 
follow cool rainy nights. But no sooner 
c>ea the middle of July come to us than we find 
imitations of the siren with the sere and 
i^f—Autumna, the friend of Ceres. 
«>-d*y I see afewearly Chrysanthemum flowers, 
the Hollyhocks and the Dahlias are opening 
first flowers—all signs, alas ! but too sug 
«rtive of the harvest moon and those chilly 
ighfceof white mist. But now all is bright and 
uxlxJ 3r, the Roses are in bloom, Poppies flutter 
Sparkle in the warm July breeze, and the 
are rich in deepest verdure. The garden 

* f u £l of warmth, and light, and fragrance, and 

*-he lover of hardy blossoms must needs re- 
the cool, fresh spring days, w’hen the 
ia-c: Wbird sang in the Hawthorn, or even earlier, 

• " Daffodillies filled their cups with tears,” 
the Anemones laughed in the morning 

vv. 
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were once among our prettiest districts, and full 
of trees and fair gardens, makes it almost the 
duty of those who have a garden to see that it 1 
at least is not a waste of confusion or a mere 
mass of incoherent units. The garden show'll by 
the annexed plan is free and quiet near the house, 
for little work need be done there, and that takes 
very little time. The flowers are not spread out 
before the w indows till w o get tirecl of them 
there, but bits of the colour of the various 
gardens may be seen from some of the windows, 
and all are within a minute’s walk. Pansy, 
Pink, Rose, rock flowers, Primroses, Auriculas, 
flowering bushes ami Ferns, allhuve their allotted 
nooks and plots where they get what shade, sun, 
water, or soil can be spared them, and where the 
most radical preparations may be made for their 
reception and health without disturbing the 
quiet desired near the house itself. The lawn ia 
free from any but the most permanent kind 
of gardening—Scotch Firs and other “ hardy 
plants,” that fear no changes. On the left the 
]#rgola (Italian for trellis-covered way) is for 
American Vines ami the more vigorous creeping 
Roses, and it forms a screen. The alpine garden 
is one without “ rockwork ” cropping naturally 
out of the heathy ground, which covered the 


simple beauty in colour and form was much less 
appreciated than rarity and cost. The costly 
productions of the forcing house were often 
alone deemed worthy of a place in a lady's 
bouquet or to decorate the table. Gardenias 
at Christmas were held in estimation projHjr- 
tionate with the number of shillings or half- 
crowns each which they cost. The flow ers of 
scarce Orchids were in like manner prized in 
accordance with their rarity, whilst hardy 
flowers, with the exception of such old favourites 
as Roses, Violets, and Carnations, met with 
little or no attention. All this is now, however, 
changed ; outdoor flowers, provided they 
possess elegance in form, with decided colon re, 
are quite as much in demand as the greatest 
rarities of hothouse growth. Primroses, 
Daffodils, Pitonies, Pinks, Cornflowers, Del¬ 
phiniums, Campanulas, Anemones, Aquilegias, 
Asters, Dielytras, Carnations, Hellebores, Iris, 
Myosotis, .Spintas, Violas, Pansies, Gladioli, 
Lilies, and others of a similar description, are 
largely employed in the various arrangements in 
which flowers are used. I am now speaking of 
the well-to-do, who can afford to indulge in high- 
priced rarities if so disposed. It is a healthy 
sign, and as it should be, to see the beauty of 
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common flowers appreciated as it deserves, lor stock of the older sorts of white variegated 
no one will deny that among onr hardy herba- kinds in the same way, on account of the 
ceous plants there are numbers that vie in that number of plants required. These we plant in 
respect with the choicest productions of tropical boxes in the last week in August, and afford 
countries. To those who have not seen the them the protection of a pit or frame, giving 
effect produced by some of our commoner hardy them some shading for the first fortnight 
flowers, when used for the decoration of the during bright sunshine. We prepare the boxes 
dinner table, I should advise a trial, confining by first putting a layer of the coarse siftings of 
it to two or three kinds of Narcissi alone, such the soil in the bottom, an inch in thickness; the 
for instance as the old N. poetic us, with one of remaining space is then filled up with a mix- 
the large pale yellow kinds and a large deep ture of leaf-soil, loam, and sand. This is made 
yellow, with a limited quantity of scarlet rather firm, and the cuttings are inserted as 
Anemone to give the requisite warmth of colour fast as they can be got.—C. C. 
in the arrangement, keeping each of the above Chrysanthemum segfetum.— If the rage 

by themselves; or another in which Columbines f or single fl ower 3 continue* we shall Boon have 
in two or three distinct colours and Spmeas to hunt up and cultivate more weed ., however, 
japonic* aione are need; or the white Campanula j am not *g oing to disparage this last comer, 
persicifolia, single and double, with pink or red for it ° “beautiful, ^o W9 anyhow, and 
Dianthus and a little Cornaower; or white and flowera abundantly. It git too large for the 
red Roses,with plenty of their own foliage^nd assigned it, so we have pegged it 

Maiden-hair Fern, which in each of the above ^ own an( | it is now branching out in aU direc- 
arrangements I have seen used without stmt, tiona- For } borders that have to be ailed 
along with fronds of Nephrolepia exaltata.orOat quick i y few plants this should be one of 
Grass, to reheve the surface of t e owe . {he kinds used, ft would make a grand plant 
Having seen tables where the above com f or utK i ergrow th to Ricinua Gibsoni, its deep 
Bowera were alone used, l ean speak for lie Uow flower8 contrasting splendidly with the 
beautiful effect which thev had-an effect quite J brown foli of theTticinua.-W. 
equal to that obtamable by means of flowers of Jl e _ . 

a more costly description, and immeasurably Olematises and other climbers, 
before the indescribable combinations often seen There w no family of plants I have yet tried so 
where a score or two of different kinds of well adapted as the Clematises for mixing with 
flowers are unmeaningly mixed together, the other climbers. We have at present Clematis 
presence of three-fourths of them being destruc- lanuginosa, with its enormous mauve-coloured 
tive of artistic merit. It is doubtless true that flowers running all over a large Wistaria-the 
some who use flowers will always give the pre- g™** lowers peeping out of masses of yellowish 
ference to rarity, and such are willing to pay Kjeen foliage is very pretty; then there is 
for it. Gardenias in January have been sold at Clematis Jackmam running over arches with 
seven shillings and sixpence each; the flowers of Hops, its masses of rich purple just opening 
scarce Orchids at one time fetched propor- looking well among the drooping branchlets of 
tionately high figures, but on an average these ™ie graceful Hop plant. Under glass it has run 
and others of a like character do not now sell r p° f of a large conservatory and mingled 

for half that money. There are, however, ten Cobaea scandens vanegata, forming a very 

times the quantity of flowers used now that pretty mixture; and on terrace walls it takes 
there was then. The reason for their being up its quarters among the branches of China or 
cheap is, I think, clearly traceable to the use 01 pther free-flowering Roses. The mode of train- 
hardy kinds that, independent of their intrinsic mg we adopt is to cut them m closely to the 
beauty, have the advantage of being within the branches at the winter pruning, just before 

reach of many who either would not or could J“®y start into growth (which is soon after 
not afford to indulge in costly things of so Christmas), and spread out the shoots left, 
perishable a character as flowers.-T. B. securely tying them to the wall or to the main 

Propagating Bedding Pelargoniums. bn f? hea ° f the « hmber * “ deelred /over, 

and in spring, when growth is very rapid, look 
—Gardeners know that Pelargoniums belonging OTW the r lon | .hoots and fasten them evenly 
to this section strike root ^ and firmly in position, and then leave them to 

ground than in any other way^but it may be J flow ^ r - m t j, eir om .electing 

useful to amateur, to be informed that d cut- “ arietie . that ^ a lon . ucoeMi J' of flower * 

^n^ttftoettwl^dVe^ri: and of various shades of ‘colour. The varietif 
grouuu Buy wiuo ucwwccu uu» » now m cultivation are almost innumerable.—J. 

of August, they will secure better results than 

they would do by the most painstaking manage- _ New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax).— 
ment under glass. This applies particularly to This plant is perfectly hardy m Hampshire, 
the tricolour, bronze, and white variegated well does it stand that I doubt not it 

section. In dealing with new varieties of either would prove quite hardy in the north of 
of these, when it is desirable to increase the England. We have several plants that have 
stock as fast as cuttings can be had, we either stood out without any protection for several 
use the stock plants for bedding, or plant them y eara * The foliage of all was slightly damaged 
in a rich piece of land in the reserve ground, by the severe frosts of 1880-81, but the roots 
and as fast as we can obtain cuttings we take were not a bit hurt. We have three varieties, 
them off and insert them between the old namely, Phonmum tenax, P. tenax vanegata, 
plants; in this way we get quite a strong tenax Colensoi, and each kind is as 

addition to their numbers by the time they hardy as the other. None of them have ever 
require to be taken up for the winter, and, as flowered, which is somewhat of a mystery, 
Will be seen, at a minimum amount of trouble. «*at they grow away so luxuriantly. 

The general stock we do not touch until the They are voracious feeders, and require great 
middle of August, and then we take all the depth of soil, and the more sheltered the 
cuttings we can without disfiguring the beds, position the finer the foliage.-W. 

These we put in a south border about 4 inches Day Lily (Alstrcemeria aurea).—This is, 
apart, making the soil somewhat sandy to perhaps, the most robust of all the species, 
encourage the formation of roots. If the attaining a height of 4 feet or 5 feet, and bear- 
weather should be very bright, we put some ing great broad heads of rich orange blossoms, 
temporary lights over them and shade them for each mass well-nigh a foot across. A friend 
a few days, but in dull, showery weather they tells me it grows rampant in one particular spot 
do not require that attention. Some care is, in his garden, and, as often happens, not quite 
however, needed to see that they do not suffer in the place he would like it to be. He tells 
from want of water, as the soil must be kept me it is most wayward. Twice he has dug it 
pretty uniformly moist. Under this treatment out of k ita favourite corner to transplant else- 
we can make sure of a greater percentage of where, and each time, while failing to grow 
rooted plants than we can if we attempt to where he desires to have it, it has come up in 
root them in the dry, heated air of a house or its old place as luxuriantly as ever. The fact is, 
pit. In dealing with the bronze section, we if once this plant gets well established near a 
plant the cuttings under a south wall, with a sunny wall it is not easily eradicated. Its thick 
fight over them even later than the middle of roots run through clumps of other bulbs, through 
August, and by keeping the soil rather dry they the roots of Roses, and stitch themselveB in and 
seem to get hardened up, and will be found to out of the Box edgings in the most persistent 
have made quite a number of roots by the end way. It seems most sociable, and being most 
of October. We then put them singly in small lovely when in blossom, perchance it obtains 
pots and place them on a shelf in a warm house, more tolerance than would fall to the lot of a 
where they remain for a few weeks. We plainer-looking member of its family. For 
cannot, however, deal with the whole of the large vases its great heads of vivid orange 
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blossoms are most effective, and, as abc 
indicated, it is readily grown, 
t Mulching v. watering.-As gardens 
we are always at school; some are apt echo 
and others are “ noodles,” and in respect of 
subject in hand I must own that for a long ti 
I belonged to this last category, for I could 
or else would not, believe that mulching 
superior to watering, but in spite of myself 
lesson at last came home to me. For m 
years I have both practised and preached at 
the importance of mulching for shrubs, kite! 
garden crops, Vines, and other fruit tn 
forgetting that what was profitable for 
feeders would, in a small way, be equally 1 
ficial to plants of an opposite nature—a 1 
simple enough to learn, one thinks, after it 
been learnt. For several years past sun 
small plants in the flower garden failed to 
as swiftly as we wished; notably so Alte 
theras, Coleus, and other tender kinds, aud 
some hardy sorts, Sedum acre ele 
among the number ; and, believi 
dry, frequent waterings were hi 
but with indifferent results. Last year as 
as planted some of the before-named plants 
mulched with Cocoa fibre, and seldom wi 
and they did remarkably well. This y 
have had this mulching, and have not 
watered more than half-a-dozen times (the 
has been dry), and yet the growth is j 
The lesson has been a hard one, but the re 
of satisfactory growth and lessened toil 
excellent set-offs. 

Bedding Violas. —The notion that 
will not do well in the south is a mistaken 
of course, certain kinds do better than o 
The cornuta section always does well; 
Bell never fails, and this last has now 
formidable rival in True Blue; it does not 
so compactly, but with a little addi 
pegging it is more effective than Blue 
Being both a better shaped flower and a 
Belf-blue, it is likely to become a favourite. 
Gray, a creamy white variety, is as florife 
it is possible for any plant to belaud has 
other quality to insure its becoming a fav 
We have it as an undergrowth for pink 
goniums and dark Fuchsias, and the mix 
most pleasing. 

White Pink Mrs. BinMna- This 
to be a very valuable plant, especially for 
who are called upon to furnish white fl 
We have lately used it for making wrest 
for furnishing sweet-smelling flowers f< 
flower missions. I look upon it, indeed 
indispensable subject where there are 
. demands for cut flowers. It is not onl 
fragrant, but the plants become one soli 
of blossom, and they continue to flower 
less all the summer. A remarkable p 
belonging to it is that it rarely prodnoei 
than two buds on a stem, and general! 
one ; it may, therefore, be cut without d 
ing any young flower-buds. This is i 
general character of Pinks, for they f 
many flower-buds on the stems that t! 
flower which is open cannot be cut with 
cient length of stem without cutting 
or three young flower-buds, which one 
cares to do. The plant, moreover, is 
grower and quite hardy, and as early in 
into flower as the single white Pink 
known for its early-flowering property 
Double Rockets. — Having noti 
Gardening a small paragraph in praise 
Double White Scotch Rocket, I take the 
of sending yon a sample of a row of fifty 
I have in full bloom at the present ns 
It is truly a delightful flower, has been in 
for the past fortnight—and I doubt 
continue another week—and the p< 

S 'elds of an evening just now is delight*’ 
ooms are soiled oy rain, but they v 
good idea of what a splendid sight 
makes.— John S. Calder.— [From the 
men sent we should say a row of fifty 
would be very striking. Every one pho 
the Scotch Rocket.— Ed.] 

Whit© Lilies.— One of the fairest of 
flowers to be found growing to-day in 
gardens is the old white Lily (L. candid 
Madonna Lily, with its sweetly-scent 
white flowers. It is the emblem of rosy 
time in all its fulness, and, as I think, 
larly lovely in the evenings, when its s 
great white bells shine so brightly from ai 
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background of Privet or of Holly. In J uly a 
jjsrdeo of white Lilies and old - fashioned 
Cabbage and Moss Roses moat needs be a' plea¬ 
sant place, even if more modem flowers be 
absent; but there are hosts of other old- 


THH VILLA GARDEN. 
(Continued from page 226 .J 

The Strawberry in the open air. 


“maids m waiting on this our snow-white very important matter, it snouia do aeepiy 
mmmer queen. Of such are Pinks of all kinds, worked, and be in fair condition as regards 
angle as well as double, Carnations, Sweet manure, though it is not a good plan to dig in 
Wmms, and Bellflowers of all kinds. Before long stable manure just previous to planting, for 
me, as I write, is a stout stem of the golden- this prevents the land from consolidating suffi- 
B yed Japan Lily (L. auratum), with many ciently for the roots to obtain that grasp of it 
hfacsoms; it is most gorgeous, and its perfume which is essential for the proper development of 
pverpoweringly rich satisfying, but after broad short-stalked foliage and plump mature 
tD I believe no one Lily can ever be so perfect buds or crowns. It is a good plan to trench up 


3 so perfect I buds or crowns. It is a good plan to trench up 

* I _ • r i i • rae * i a. 


ud pleasing as is that of the Madonna. a piece of land in winter of sufficient extent for 

A good plant for a sunny bank. —Any- the new Strawberry bed, mannring it according 
a. haviiur a drv. «mnv bank of ooor »iL on 10 its condition. In February. plant it with 


noting subject—one that will never fail to small pota for turning out. This system makes 
■rad uid firmly establish itself in such a situa- the most of the land. The Strawberries which 
In when once it gets a foothold. Neverthe- h » v ®. b «« n foro «* m P° te f f“ lt wdl do 

U it is not a robbishy plant, bnt really a ? dm i rabl y- “ tbe y mvanably bear heavy crops 
ratty one when in flower, and that is nearly the firat X“r plsfting. Before planting 

■rowboat the summer and antumn months, the ground may have, if necessary, a dressing of 


non of clusters of mauve-pi 
Ittlebits will grow into good- 
torse of a season. 


-i.-L : n the land, and will be just in fit condition for the 
sizea plants wine rootg q£ the Strawberry plants to utili8e . In 

. .« ,_the preparation of the land for Strawberries its 


miaoa m- 11^1 . .. . the preparation of the land for Strawberries its 

Ulw9. — Wallflowera and other hardy general character must be kept in view. If very 
Sueh things as Wallflowers, fight a dressing of clay or heavy loam will be of 
peet Williams, Pansies, Columbines, Prim- g,.^ benefit. It should be placed on the sur- 
ica, are best grown out in the open ground f ace> ^ u htly for ked. The land for Straw- 
ra 3mon, untdt hey come to afloweringsize, i^n-jeg ghould be in firm, compact condition; 
wmg them in the autumn, and keeping them the 8olid firmne88 of U n m ove<Tor unworked 


• w , , • Al l. A V I VllO OUAAVl UiUlUPOO Ui UUIUWIOU UMUOiauu 

in a cold frame or greenhouse through the land wiU not do< jf the Strawberries, as I have 


«crcover unui tney nower; nun sucn mmgs plant when the Landis dry on the surface, as 
Columbines, Sweet Williams, and other then the soil can be pressed firmly around the 
jmter flowering plants must be brought into ^ of ^ planta without making the soil hard 
•open air by April, or they will become drawn __ 


apru, or wiey win obwumj uiawu or pastv 

lliey may be kept in pots several OuTAramo the Plants. 

non if well watered and fed with _ , . , . , . ., 


in niccession if well watered and fed with _ , j , 

manure. Campanulas, such as garganloa, J. J° **? good W0 /, k 

Watio, turbmata. Van Houttei, andpusilla which plants that have been forced are capable 
■ excellent for pot culture, they but reldom o{ . d . om g- planted out in July. In the majority 
(pi>« repotting, and have a very nice appear- of instance, such plants under good manage- 
pwhenm bloom. Primroses and Polyanthuses ment are not much exhausted by the forcing, 
B done blooming should bo put in a rather “ d when allowed plenty of space (not less than 
nil place, likewise Alpine Auriculas, which 2 feet wdl y} eId % ood 

I charming for pot culture. Seed of these cro P 9 t of Strawberries may be obtained the first 
pta may a sownin April in the open ground, from young plants, if pains are taken with 

PPt the three Utter, which are beat Sown in them - Bhould *» u X«®dJ“f° " ma . U P°*f 

¥ is a frame. Whek the young pUnts have “ “ty “ the runners can be obtained ; in fact, 
IBS a few leaves, nrick them out some 8in. treat them in the same way as we do the plants 


IBs a few leaves, prick them out some 8in. treat tnem in ine same way as we ao roe pmnm 
(Pt in good soil, in a situation where theyget raised for forcing, and which generally gives 
fcj of ,un and air. If they are well cared such excellent results. It U only a question of 
P they will mostly come to blooming sire the obtauunp the plants early and planting early. 
**I«r, except the Primroses and Auriculas, Neither is.tneoemmryalways to lay them in pots, 
pi trad a second vear’s Growth to make 1 have raised good plants by laying down little 


pure too small. They hare not yet gathered sufficient sumcieniiy rootea, are laaen Biraigni 10 me Dea 
Pfth to bloom. All that you can is to encourage and planted, pressing the soil about them firmly, 
Rto make good growth by watering them well in dry giving a good watering, which, if the 

weather is*dry, must be repeated till the plants 
m a B. are established. The best time to plant is in 

jguble crimson Sweet William.— This is one July ; and the earlier good plants can be ob- 
gwe flowers that do not lose much in beauty by being tained and set out the better, if we want to 
km? 1ble L a beau , tif , ul witti deep maroon- gather a good crop for the following year. In 

■•onrauetted blossoms in large dense heads, which last f . f L. t„i_ 

fctionger than those of the single sorts. kate districts, where the July planting cannot 

_ be earned out, the plants should be laid 

^Gather-coated Grubs. — The grubs in 6 inches apart in a nursery bed till spring 
jj*n by the name of leather jackets are hatched —say as early in March as the season will 
™ eggs laid by the daddy-longlegs or permit the land to be got into condition. The 
pa® fly. They are exceedingly destructive to plants may then be lilted with balls from the 
■y plants, and are very difficult to destroy, nursery bed, and planted in rows 2£ feet 
Jjny insecticide which would influence them apart, and one foot from plant to plant 
the surface would kill the plants, in the rows. Every alternate plant in the 
Wnberemay be killed by rolling the ground rows wiU be cut up after the first crop 
►light. Long trenches 6 inches wide and 6 has been gathered. In the meantime, the first 
H*® deep, with upright sides, have been found year—as soon as the Strawberries are disposed 
*7 useful; the grubs fall in whilst roaming in their places—two rows of Onions should be 
at night, and cannot escape. They should sown between each two rows of Strawberries. 
£®ollected in the morning. Pieces of Potatoes, The Onions will do no harm to the Stawberries, 
yips, Ac., buried in the ground, with a as they do not shade injuriously; and the 
stuck into each, form good traps ; they second year the Strawberries wUl require all the 


■rid be examined 
■Bud with nitrate < 


. every morning. I/ressin, 
of soda, gaslime, soot, am 


second year the strawberries will require all the 
land. The Onions are a catch crop, to pay for 
labour and rent, tiU the Strawberries come into 


bas been found useful. When a plant is bearing. To prevent propagation from any but 
ed, open the ground round the roots and fertile plaints, all those which are unfruitful 


JjJrittd, open the ground 
2 cut the grubs; they pi 
; moles and many bi 

S. 
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fer damp, undrained should be pulled up as soon as their character is 
Is are very fond of noticed, and an eye should be kept upon the 
bed for the purpose of detecting barren plants; 


Google 


as the unwary may, in fact do, propagate from 
inferior plants, being tempted by the deceptive 
strength of the runners which spring therefrom. 
By » judicious selection of kinds, aided by a 
careful selection of aspects suitable for different 
varieties, the Strawberry season may be much 
prolonged, and by planting such kinds m 
Garibaldi and Viscomtesse de Thury from the 
forcing pit a good crop in autumn may. be 
gathered. Such early kinds as Black Prince 
and Viscomtesse (above named) should be 
planted on a warm south border to come in 
early, and the Elton Pine should be planted in 
a partially shaded border under a west wall or * 
fence for the late crop, and then the Alpines 
will carry on the season till October. 

Duration or the Beds. 

This is mainly a question of local necessity 
and circumstance. So long as Strawberries wiU 
go on bearing well, except it may be for the 
purpose of rotation, there is but little induce¬ 
ment to remove them. At the same time 
it must be admitted that, even in those 
favourable situations where the Strawberry 
is a long time in wearing out, young 
strong plants generally bear tne finest fruit; 
and on all sous there is a limit to profit¬ 
able duration. Then, again, some kinds 
will continue profitable without change 
longer than others, bnt as soon as any planta¬ 
tion shows signs of wearing out— i.e., when the 
crowns grow weakly and the frait small, the 
sooner they are destroyed the better. On really 
good Strawberry land (a deep rich adhesive 
loam), if the plants are allowed plenty of space 
—say a square yard for eacn plant—I nave 
known Strawberries go on bearing heavy crops 
for seven years, bnt usually from three to four 
is as long as they should remain on the same 
land. And I have known instances where 
annual planting seemed the perfection of culture. 
In this latter case the Strawberries were worked 
in connection with the early Potatoes, and were 
followed immediately by late Broccoli, the latter 
crop being planted without digging. As a rule 
light land, unless it can be improved by a 
dressing of clay, will not carry Strawberries 
more than three years. It is more profitable to 
plant them in lines or rows 2& or 3 feet apart 
than to plant in beds. If the necessary atten¬ 
tion be given to the young plants thick planting 
will be found a mistake. Some people plant 
thiokly at first, because the plants are weakly, 
but it is better to take more pains with the 
plants, and trust to half the number. 

Removal op the Runners. 

As soon as the required number of plants are 
secured all runners should be cut off, as they 
tend to exhaust the crowns. If voung plants 
are not required the runners should be cut off 
before they attach themselves to the ground. 
Some cultivators plant a bed specially for their 
production, removing the trusses of flowers; 
and where this can be done all the runners 
should be removed from the beds in bearing. 
Though it is not much practised, propagation 
may be carried on by division of the crewn of 
the plants, planting only the strongest of them. 
In this case no runners are required, and they 
may be cutaway as they appear. When Straw¬ 
berries are propagated by division, the planta¬ 
tion must not continue longer than three years 
in one place. 

Top-dressing and Watering. 

Being to a large extent a surface rooting plant, 
top-dressing plays an important part in its 
culture, or should do. Have we a bed or 
quarter of exhausted Strawberries, and it is not 
convenient to replant, or if we can make a new 
bed and still wish to retain the old one another 
year, as soon as the fruit is all gathered dress 
off all runners and dead leaves, and place a 
layer of old cow-dung, 3 inches thick, between 
the rows, and leave it there without digging, or 
forking, or any other effort at cultivation, and 
watch tiie result. In the spring, as soon as the 
blossoms appear, mulch heavily with stable 
litter; by the time the fruits are ripe the rains 
will have washed the litter clean, and the 
Strawberries may rest upon it without sustaining 
any damage. Sometimes supports are used to 
prop up the frnit, and lift them into the sun¬ 
shine. It is an advantage where it can be done. 
The largest clusters may be supported by short 
forked Hazel pegs, in default of anything better. 
As regards watering in a dry time this adds im- 
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mensely to the weight and value of the crop. 
I was in a garden a short time ago where the 
Strawberries were all withering for want of 
water, and the fruit did not attain half their 
usual size because of the drought. Liquid 
manure in any shape has great value. Where 
slugs and snails are troublesome a good 
watering of lime-water in April will do 
much to eradicate these troublesome pests. 
If the weather is showery at that season the 
lime will be as effective if dusted between the 
rows and around the plants, and left for the 
rains to wash in ; soot is also valuable. To sum 
. up the principles of Strawberry culture I should 
define them briefly thus : Work the land deeply, 
but allow time to settle and consolidate. Manure 
liberally, but don't let the roots come in contact 
with fresh rank manure, let it be mellow. Select 
the plants with care from known fertile plants 
only, and as some old favourite kinds occasionally 
show signs of wearing out, obtain fresh stock 
from a good source sometimes. Give each plant 
as much space as it can profitably occupy, 
according to its kind, and this may vary from a 
square yard to less than half, and allow it to 
occupy that position just as long as it is profit¬ 
able, and no longer. 

Insects, Diseases, &c. 

If well cared for insects are not troublesome 
to the Strawberry. The greatest pests on some 
soils are the slugs and snails, which should be 
met and conquered early in spring by dressings 
of soot and lime. Rats, mice, and birds, espe¬ 
cially blackbirds, are very destructive to the 
ripe fruit, and of all these troubles I dislike the 
mouse worst, because he does not eat what he 
gathers, as he is only seeking for the seeds 
which grow on the outside of the berries. Rats 
and mice may be trapped and poisoned, but a 
good cat or two in the garden are most useful, 
and where they have plenty of space to run 
about at will, they don't scratch up the plants 
as they do in small town gardens. I have 
several cats, and they have free access to every 
building, and every part of the gardens. They 
go in the houses, walk about the stages among 
the plants, and never displace a pot or damage 
a plant. To keep off birds, nets should be used, 
and the blackbird dislikes the gun if it be in 
the hands of a good shot. I have always found 
that shooting a few at the beg innin g of the 
fruit season makes them very shy for the 
remainder of the season. 

Raising Seedlings. 

The plants should be grown in pots in the 
frame or the greenhouse, and the crossing 
effected by using the camel’s hair pencil. Only 
the best kinds Bhould be grown, and as soon as 
the selected fruits are thoroughly ripe gather 
them and peel off the outside, which con¬ 
tains the seeds, cutting only a thin slice, and 
lay the slices on a sheet of paper in the sun¬ 
shine. The pulp will soon dry up, and then 
the seeds may be rubbed out and sown in pans 
in a warm frame. The seeds will soon germinate, 
when the plants should be pricked off, and 
when hardened should be planted out. They 
will fruit the following year if justice is done 
them, when the best can be selected for further 
trial, and the others destroyed. 

Varieties. 

Sir J. Paxton, Sir Charles Napier, Marguerite, 
James Veitch. The above are large-fruited 
kinds, and heavy croppers on good land. 
Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury: Well adapted 
for planting in unfavourable situations, such as 
light, porous soils. British Queen: An excellent 
old variety.. When well done the flavour cannot 
well be eclipsed, but the plant is somewhat 
tender. Keen’s Seedling : Another excellent old 
sort, for main crop or forcing. President: 
An excellent mid-season kind, and forces well. 
Loxford Hall: Should be grown where Straw¬ 
berries have to be sent long distances, 
because of its firmness as well as its 
other good qualities. Elton Pine is valuable 
for its colour and its lateness. The Alpine 
Strawberry: We find this very useful, and 
under good culture it bears long and heavily. 
To bring out its full capabilities requires a deep, 
rich, moist soil, and it should not be left too 
long in one plaee. Heavy mulching with 
manure between the rows will be a great help 
in a dry time. There are several varieties 
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besides the red and white Alpines in cultiva¬ 
tion now, and they will probably increase in 
number. Galande and Blanche de Orleans are 
good varieties. Hautbois (Royal): This is a 
distinct flavoured Strawberry not much grown 
now, though it was once highly esteemed. It 
requires a well drained deep loam to do it well. 
If the soil is not deep it will be a good plan to 
throw it up into a ridge and plant on the ridge. 

E. Hobday. 

FRUIT, 

Late Peach houses. —Should we have 
dry weather one of the most important matters 
in the management of late Peaches under glass 
will be the liberal application of water to the 
roots and foliage. With every leaf and branch 
spread out and trained within 2 feet of the 
glass a mere surface watering is of very little 
use to inside borders at any time, and when the 
heavy strain of a full crop of fruit is in force a 
watering that does not reach the drainage is 
misleading, and frequently induces the prema¬ 
ture ripening of the fruit before it has completed 
the last swelling. To avoid this, let all inside 
borders be heavily mulched and watered until 
the latter finds its way into the drains. Syringe 
copiously every fine morning and again about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, when the house 
may be closed for two hours to swell the fruit. 
Elevate all the Peaches that can be got up by 
placing short pieces of lath under them and 
across the wires of the trellis. Give night air, 
much or little, according to the intended period 
of ripening, and, if portable, draw the lights 
quite off for a few hours on fine, settled days, 
to infuse colour, and to give the fine flavour 
which Peaches grown in cold or warm houses 
never attain. When elevating the fruit make a 
point of shortening back every shoot that will 
be taken out after the crop is gathered, for the 
two-fold purpose of increasing the size and 
letting in light and air. 

Summer - pruning 1 Currant trees.— 
This, although a good practice if done judici¬ 
ously, is liable to do more harm than good if 
carried to excess. I recently observed some 
bushes pruned in as closely as they ordinarily 
are at Christmas. The effect of thus cutting 
off nearly all the new growth is anything but 
beneficial to the well-being of the bush. I would 
strongly recommend the stopping the shoots 
early on trees trained to walls, as, if left too 
long, the lower leaves drop off, and without 
good foliage the fruit never keeps well; but on 
open bushes merely stopping the strongest 
leading shoots is all that is necessary, and this 
only when the growth is luxuriant.—G. 

Planting Strawberries. —What a waste 
of time it is to put out weakly Strawberry 
plants when forming new plantations. Heavy 
crops are gathered from young plants of the 
first season under glass, and the same thing 
would happen in the open air if the same atten 
tion was given the plants in their early stages. 
All success is based upon early preparatory 
work. The earlier Strawberries are planted, 
and the stronger the plants the better, in all 
probability, will be the result. But firmness of 
root-run is closely linked in with successful 
Strawberry culture; and this firmness should 
not be the close-grained hardness of unworked 
land, but should be the settling down of deeply- 
stirred staple of some months previous. Very 

^ood results have been obtained as follows:_ 

The ground has been well manured and deeply 
trenched in winter, planted with Early Prolific 
Potatoes in February or March, and followed 
by Strawberries in July of the same year.—H. 

11723.— Negleoted Grape vines.— If the 
vine has no attention at all this season in the 
matter of stopping, &c., it will, of course, have 
made a quantity of useless wood ; but it will not 
do to cut all this away now, as a too severe check 
to the plant would thereby be occasioned. All 
that can be done is to cut back the bearing 
shoots to within about three eyes of the bunch, 
and if the branches are much crowded the 
weakly non-bearing ones should be quite cut 
away, so as to let in as much air as possible. Side 
shoots springing from the growing wood should 
be pinched off, continuing through the summer, 
and the berries should be properly thinned out. 
When the foliage drops in late autumn they 
must be pruned, and then the best way will be 


to cut back each branch to within two eyes of 
the main stem. The following year stop each 
bearing shoot one leaf beyond the bonch, and 
thin out all weakly and faulty wood.—J, C. B. 
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Old Cabbage beds.— In some B _„ 

the old Cabbage stems are allowed to remain for’ 
the sake of the second crop of little hearts they 
produce in autumn. When this plan is adopted 
the . soil among them should now be well 
scarified, and if a top-dressing of manure of same 
kind can be given, the produce will be equal to 
early Bpring Cabbages in flavour and tenderness. 
Where no attention is given to them they an 
tough and leathery, unless the land be deep and 
rich.—F. 

Fertilising Cucumbers.—” F. Ashberry" 
says that he has grown Cucumbers four yean, 
and that his experience is that he hu nem 
been able to get them to set without ferflUnui 
them. Now I can bear out the statements 
“ S.” in Gardening, June 7, p. 154, that it ii 
not necessary to impregnate Cucumbers to Mi 
them. I have grown them several years, but 
will only give my experience for this yeii- 
viz., that I have never let a male flower fjm- 

1 go over the plants every day, and rub ttea 
off as fast as they appear ; and I think mpd 
that I have had great success. I put in tb 
seed on the 9th of January, and I began cuttfcj 
fruit in Easter week. Since then I bare « 
nearly 200 Cucumbers, in size varying free 
12 inches to 20 inches, and of most exceOn 
flavour ; and I am hoping to cut as many mat 
yet. The sorts I have grown are Carter’s Nil 
Myton Hall, and Tender and True. I have so 
one of Tender and True 19 inches lon& ip 

2 lb. 3 oz. in weight, so I think artificial'faffl 
sation has nothing to do with the fruit gefctfo 
as regards Cucumbers.— Young Bolsovkb. ‘ 

Early vegetables. — In comparison »H 
“J. C.’s” (Brynkinalt) letter as regardsein 
Peas, I wish to say a word in favour of AsS# 
can Wonder. I sowed the first lot of this dm 
variety oh 7th February, and gathered the jl 
dish from a very heavy crop on 17th June. 1? 
second lot I sowed on 15th March, with Ckg 
Fertiliser in the drills, and gathered on w 
June, or a week after the first sowing, wflfi 
were sown five weeks before. I believe^ BiS 
ever, I Bhould have gathered from the ifl 
sowing fully a fortnight sooner if it had W 
been for the dry weather, as my garde* ft 
high and on the slope, so that if I with 
it is next to an impossibility. Queen oftb 
Earlies Potato I planted on the 7th FebM 
the tubers were backward, and had not4*^ 
at all; from these I began digging the®* 
delicious white floury Potatoes on 3bt Ktf 
Early Nantes Carrot, sown on the 7th < 
February likewise, were quite ready on W 
June. Early Erfurt Cauliflower, sown in a |* 
indoors, and put in a bedroom window fan* 
east, planted out on 5th May, without W 
tection, were cut from 20th June. It wools I 
interesting to know if any of your read* 
amateurs, who attend to their own gardes 
have had better or as good results. My 
is in Devonshire.— Scot Free. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 

Double Deutzla (D. crenata florj 
pleno). —This beautiful shrub is invahao 
for furnishing cut flowers late in the seaw| 
when the majority of flowering shrubs al 
nearly over, and by planting a few in wad 
sunny aspects, and a few in the coolest &! 
shadiest spots at command, a lengthened sea^ 
of flowers may be enjoyed. The Deutzias aj 
not nearly so much employed as decoratij 
shrubs as they deserve to be, for, beautiful I 
they are as pot plants, I question if they are n 
far more beautiful when seen in clumps or sing 
specimens on the Grass. Deutzia crenata h 
not got the pearly w hiteness of Deutzia graciU 
but, flowering much later, it is even root 
valuable as a cut flower than that highl; 
esteemed variety, and those who may not y 
have tried it out of doors, I would advise 
lose no time in getting both the single al 
double varieties.—L. 
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THE ZENOBIAS. 

The genus Zenobia contains but a single species, 
a native of the Southern United States. 
Perhaps its nearest ally is Andromeda Mariana, 
the Stagger Bush, a plant of considerable 
beauty, which, like the subject of this notice, is 
far too seldom seen in gardens. A large number 
of the introduced shrubs from the United States, 
presenting great variation in habit, size, in the 
colours of the flowers, and in the time of bloom- 


read by him before the Dundee Horti¬ 
cultural Association, seem thoroughly to 
the point: “ It has often struck me as strange 

in these days that, among other things, the 
taste for hardy exotic hard-wooded plants (I ' 
do not now allude to Conifers, but more especi I 
ally to flowering shrubs and fine-foliaged ever¬ 
greens) should be so little cultivated. We often 
see this in many of our public parks and private 
domains. There may be masses of bedding 
plants, good collections of herbaceous and rock \ 


The Zenobia in its native haunts affects 
boggy spots, but under cultivation in this 
country it does well in any fairly cool place. If 
planted in peat and leaf-mould it grows 
vigorously, and soon makes a dense bush 3 feet 
or 4 feet in height, by as much through. 
Where, however, peat cannot be readily pro¬ 
cured, a plentiful supply of decayed leaves, 
mixed with loam, does very well. .In all pro¬ 
bability it is hardy in most places in Britain : 
; it thrives well in many places in Scotland. It 
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A liA_RL>V FLOWLK1M* aiiKUU (ZENOBIA I’ULV tAULEMA). 


ug, could be readily procured by planters, and 
banning effects produced with but little 
rouble. In far too many gardens, however, 
cavoely anything else is to be seen but the 
-*wrel, Box, Aucnba, and such like, and in 
ommj even peaty or bog^y districts, where the 
t*£oral conditions obtain under which plants 
ach aa the Zenobia thrive best, the choice of 
owner seems to be restricted to Rhododen- 
Azaleas. Apropos of such wilful 
or carelessness, or whatever it 
be called, the concluding remarks 
rionel M. H. Drummond-Hay, in a paper 
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plants, and ferneries, together with Pinetums, 
and perhaps beds of Rhododendrons and Azaleas; 
but what is the shrubbery like ? We turn 
dow'n a side walk, and there we find a few 
common Laurels, Lilacs, Snowberries, and other 
common plants, with Hollies stuck about, and 
perhaps some Box trees, an Aucuba, or a common 
Rhododendron or two, and this merely to hide 
the stable or some other objectional object." 
Yet a number of plants not less useful and 
ornamental than any of these would succeed 
perfectly well under the same conditions if 
allowed a chance of doing so. 


seeds freely in many localities, and young plants 
are as easily raised as are Rhododendrons ; 
where, however, it is desired to propagate any 
particular form, it is desirable to have recourse 
to layering, seedlings varying excessively in 
habit and foliage, characters, and also in size of 
flower, Ac. The beautifully-scented white Lily- 
of-the-Valley-like flowers are produced in 
clusters or racemes from axillary buds on the 
wood of the preceding year. 

In Zenobia nitida the foliage is a light bright 
preen colour on both surfaces ; in other respects 
it is like the form here figured. If treated as a 
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pot plant, and given the shelter of a cool con¬ 
servatory during the winter months, it retains 
its leaves and flowers earlier than plants not 
accorded such protection. 

Z. pulverulenta.— A glance at the accom 
panying woodcut, which faithfully represents 
some flowering sprays of this beautiful shrub, 
will be sufficient to prove it one of the most 
lovely of all garden plants cultivated in the open 
air in Britain. When treated as a pot plant, 
and kept clear of hard frosts, the silvery leaves 
remain on the bush until new ones are developed. 
Even without the snowy white flower-bells this 
variety is almost worth growing for the sake of 
its pretty frosted foliage. 


INDOOR PLANTS. 

PERPETUAL-FLOWERING CARNATIONS. 

Some of the recently introduced varieties of 
these are most lovely, and quite invaluable in a 
cut state when flowers are very scarce indeed. 
The single species and varieties of Dianthus are 
very beautiful. We grow them in our rock 
gardens; all the florists are in raptures with 
them. A fortnight ago they were the most 
beautiful objects in the rock garden. But they 
are useless as regards the production of cut 
flowers; if one tries to bloom them in winter 
they will have none of it. They are Nature’s 
wildlings, and do not brook the restraint of 
flower-pots and glasshouses. Here it is that the 
value of the florist’s work is seen and appre¬ 
ciated. It has been stated that florists are 
narrow-minded—that they throw away the best 
flowers and retain the worst. I say that is not 
so. Florists are the reverse of narrow-minded ; 
they do not throw away the best and retain the 
worst. They give away their rejected seedlings, 
or sell them at a cheap rate. Is it the florist’s 
fault if those who purchase or those who have 
received beautiful flowers as a gift do not take 
sufficient care of them, but let them die from 
want of attention? Those who criticise the 
florist’s work ought to know something of that 
work. 

Having thus unburdened my mind a bit, I 
can now go on to treat of the perpetual-flower¬ 
ing Carnation. The plants intended to flower 
in winter should now be of goodly proportions ; 
they ought not to be showing flower-buds yet, 
but if they are showing them they ought to be 
pinched off, and the plants repotted into larger 
pots. The sizes in which we used to bloom 
them are 7-inch and 8-inch ones, strong plants 
being put into 9-inch ones. Large specimens 
may be grown on into 12-inch pots after they 
are eighteen months old or more, but it is not 
profitable to grow such plants, and they are not 
nearly so handsome as small healthy specimens. 
What they most require when making their 
growth is plenty of fresh air and to be kept free 
from insect pests. Greenfly is very trouble¬ 
some ; it cripples the growth and makes a sad 
mess of the blooms, by forming a breeding 
ground inside of the pods, whence they cannot 
be dislodged easily without injuring the blooms. 
The fly may, however, be killed by fumigating 
or dipping the plants in soapy water before they 
are too far advanced in growth. To produce 
good blooms the potting soil ought to be rich 
and porous and the pots well drained; if the 
drainage should become clogged from any 
cause, the plants very soon show it by their 
sickly and stunted growth. Carnations are 
like many other plants—when they once get 
into bad health they do not speedily grow out 
of it. 

Plants for midwinter flowering have a 
tendency to run to growth and to produce 
nothing but leaves. This does not always arise 
from using too rich soil. It is often the result 
of keeping the plants too far from the glass, or 
where they do not get sufficient fresh air. They 
also require a warmer atmosphere in winter 
than the temperature of an ordinary greenhouse, 
but as there are many other subjects requiring 
such treatment in winter, it is not necessary to 
devote a whole house or compartment to them. 
Bouvardias also require a little more heat, and 
likewise Zonal Pelargoniums—say from 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. at night during the late autumn and 
winter months. 

Varieties. —White varieties are in greatest 
request. The variety named The Queen (Aber¬ 
crombie) has an occasional stripe or flake, which 
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rather adds to its attractions than otherwise. 
Gloire de Nancy, a French variety, usually 
termed White Malmaison, is a large and fine 
white. The rose-coloured class has also re¬ 
ceived some promising additions in Mrs. 
Llewellyn, Seraph, and Juliette, deep rose, 
large and fine. Scarlet-coloured varieties are 
represented by Firefly, a well-formed bright 
scarlet, Huntsman, Nimrod, and Worthington 
Smith, the last named a fine large flower with 
broad smooth petals. There are also some really 
good buff ground flowers, less or more marked 
with scarlet, viz., Amazon, Coomassie, and 
Gaiety. Mrs. George Hautrey is a fine, bright 
yellow, and Andalusia is much esteemed by 
some, but the flower is rather full, and the 
fringed petals give it a rough appearance. 
Rubens is rich crimson-maroon, and Whipper- 
in has maroon and scarlet flakes. The whole of 
the above may be added to the most select 
collection with advantage. J. 
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CULTURE OF THE HERBACEOUS 
CALCEOLARIA. 

The first step in connection with the cultivation 
of these plants is to secure a good strain, and, 
there being so many who are in possession of 
really first-class strains, this should not be diffi¬ 
cult. The seeds should be sown now. . Select a 
deep seed-pan, as the soil in a shallow pan dries 
through more quickly than in a deep one, and 
the less water the seed requires the better. It 
is so very small that it cannot be buried deeply, 
and therefore frequent waterings are apt to dis¬ 
turb it too much. The pan must be moderately 
well drained, and filled to within an inch of the 
rim with fine rich soil. The surface soil should 
be made more sandy, and should be run through 
a fine-meshed sieve, for when the young plants 
first begin to grow their roots are so small that 
they cannot grapple with hard lumps. Before 
sowing give the soil a good soaking of water. 
The seed may then be sown, and just a dust of 
moist soil sprinkled over it. A shady position 
in a cool house, where the pan can stand upon a 
bed of soil or coal ashes, is the best place for it, 
and in order to keep the surface moist a square 
of glass should be put over it, or a layer of Moss 
will do as well as anything, and at the same 
time reduce the quantity of water needed, but 
whatever the pan may be covered with it must 
be removed directly the young seedlings appear 
above ground, and at this stage more light and 
air wifi be necessary in order to give them 
strength. As soon as they have made four 
leaves they are large enough to prick off into 
other pans, which should be prepared in much 
the same way as the seed-pan. In these the 
plants should be put an inch apart every way, 
and they should receive a gentle watering. 
They must still have cool quarters, but an 
ordinary cold pit or frame will answer if the 
pans stand on a cool bottom, and are shaded 
from bright sunshine. After being subjected to 
this kind of treatment for a month they will be 
large enough to be put into single pots. 

Soil.— This must be of the most substantial 
kind ; a good fibrous loam is a prime necessity. 
It should not be fresh from the pasture, but 
from a heap that has lain some time in prepara¬ 
tion. Three parts of such a loam and one part 
rotten hotbed or cow manure, with a good 
sprinkle of sand, will make an excellent com¬ 
post. For the first potting these ingredients 
must be sifted, but m subsequent shifts the 
loam should be made sufficiently fine by beating 
it to pieces. It must not be divested of its 
fibry matter, for it is important to have an 
open soil in which the roots can work freely. 
From the seed-pan let them be transferred to 
3-inch pots; this is best done as soon as the 
leaves meet each other in the p^n. From 3-inch 
pots we usually shift into a 6-inch size, and 
those required to make large specimens are 
transferred into 8-inch pots when they have 
filled the others with roots. A few plants in 
6-inch or 7-inch pots are useful for many pur¬ 
poses, and to get them in good condition it is 
necessary to keep them well supplied with 
liquid manure as soon as they have filled their 
pots full of roots. Those to form specimens 
must be put into the pots in which they are to 
flower, early in January. With reference to 
the 

Wintering of these plants, we find that 
they are impatient of fire heat, and that if they 


can be kept secure from frost they are better 
without it than with it. Our own plants wo 
keep in cold pits, and by using plenty of ex 
ternal coverings on the lights, and thick lining? 
of long manure against the walls, we never 
trouble to remove them until the thermometer 
outside registers 20 degB. of frost. When 
such is the case we select the middle of the day 
to uncover the pit, and remove the plants to a 
structure in which there is just sufficient heat 
to keep the temperature above the freezing 
point. Directly the frost is gone the plants an 
taken back to the pit agam. In respect to 
watering it is necessary to understand at the 
time of potting that these Calceolarias are im 
patient of too much water about the roots, and 
therefore ample drainage must be provided. 
For a 6-inch pot tfie crocks should be 1 inch 
deep, with a piece of rough peat or loam over 
them ; for an 8-inch pot 2 inches of crocks and 
the covering on the top will be necessary. 
With drainage in proper order, the health of 
the plants is in a great measure secured ; bnt at 
the same time the watering must be done with 
care. If they have too much, the leaves will 
soon get yellow and cease to grow; on the other 
hand, if the soil in the pots is allowed to get 
dry for a few times the plants will soon get in¬ 
fested with greenfly, and will get into such a 
weakly condition as to be past recovery. Undo 
treatment similar to that just recorded specimen 
may be produced that will carry great heads d 
bloom, which for showiness ana richness d 
colour are unsurpassed by those of most otha 
plants. Mr. Rapley, of Bedford-hill House 
Balham, has one of the finest strains of Calces 
larias in cultivation, and his showhonse, wha 
the plants are in bloom, during May and Jam 
is a sight worth going a long journey to see bj 
anyone interested in this class of plant 

C. C. 

Propagating Gloxinias. —Gloxinias u 
now propagated much by means of cuttings, fin 
kinds being readily obtained from seed, bo 
where good-named sorts are grown, or any e* 
traordinarily good-formed or well-marked seed 
lings have appeared, it is well to guard again 
losmg them in the winter by raising some youi 
bulbB. The leaves will now be in tne right cm 
dition for propagating, being well maturd 
Put three or four together into 6-inch or 7-infl 
pots, filled with leaf-mould and fine peat, tf 
parts of the latter to one of the former, with 
fourth part of sand, inserting the leaves reran 
the edges of the pots. By this means mnfl 
better bulbs will be secured than by cutting th 
mid-rib of the leaf and placing it on the some 
of the pot. These leaf-cuttings must not be a* 
fined overmuch, or they will he liable to rot J 
may be well to remark that the more perfec 
and well matured the leaves are the better, i 
the longer they remain green and fresh th 
better bulbs they will make. 

11703. — Marguerites.—The plants wit 
thick stems you saw in Paris are tne result i 
several years’ culture, and with but lit* 
trouble you may get equally large specimen 
Paris Daisies are of remarkably easy cultur 
and are best grown in the open air through tl 
summer months in a sunny place. Youi 
plants should be shifted along as the pots g 
full of roots, and when in the course of a y* 
or two they come into 8-inch pots they may 1 
allowed to remain in them for some years,' 
by giving them some liquid manure occasional! 
ana taking care that they never fail for want 
moisture, they may be kept in a prospers 
condition. Paris Daisies do not care for mu 
rich food, they flower better when the roots a 
rather confined, giving them good food as th 
need. Good loam with a little leaf-soil is tl 
best compost for them.—J. C. B. 


want < 

apt to grow weakly. Put the plant in the open air 
it gets the sun up to eleven o’clock, and sprinkle it or | 
head in the evening on fine days. This will give the pia 
freeh strength, and if the flowers now expanding drop. 
fresh buds will form and good blooms will open later on, 
J. C. B. 

11722.—Lillum aura turn. —It ought not tv _ 
necessary to purchase bulbs every year, as hr gro*; 
them well they increase In strength ; but it someth 
happens that imported bulbs do not flower eo well l 
second season, but this is generally owing to some fsujti 
the treatment. When a bulb shows up weakly the w 
way is to pick off the blooms, thus concentrating « 
strength of the plant for that season on bulb formant 
J. C. B. 
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Glasshouses. 

Conservatory. —With an abundance of free- 
growing plants, including Liliums, Fuchsias, 
Kalosanthes, Achimenes, Pelargoniums, and 
tuberous Begonias, with a few graceful foliage 

5 rising above them, the conservatory may 
t very gay for some considerable time ; 
with suitable structures at command, 
the Begonias and Geraniums may be had in 
bloom nearly all the year round, and under 
good management the more tender subjects may 
be succeeded by early batches of Primulas, 
Cinerarias, and other free-growing plants 
which delight in light, rich soil, and partial 
shade during the time they are making their 
growth. To secure fine plants they should be 
potted on before the roots become bound, and 
a pit or frame-facing the north will suit them 
better than a sunny aspect where shading is 
necessary. Salvia splendens, the old Chrysan¬ 
themum frutescens, still one of the best, and 
Eosatoriums now growing in the reserve borders 
will require copious watering and syringing 
after the sun is off them. Tree Carnations win 
sow be ready for the final shift into blooming 
pots of moderate size. The soil for these 
should be carefully hand-picked, to free it 
km wire worm, and an open but sheltered 
■Nation in the open air, where they can be 
plunged to the rim in ashes, while securing 
Him from earthworms, will also induce the 
Sonnation of short-jointed sturdyjjrowths, from 
fhich good flowers may be expected. Another 
awing of Mignonette must be made, and plants 
ran former sowings shifted on will be found 
jarful through the early part of the winter, 
we lights in this structure may now remain 
ipen by night and day, and good syringing 
rbere water can be applied without injury to 
he dowers will tend to health, cleanliness, and 
ttedom from insects. 

Dwarf-growing Ferns, such as Adiantum 
aneatum, A. gracillimum, and the taller A. 
VRDonun, together with the many crested 
*wm of Pteris serrulate, P. cretica aloo-lineata, 
wf also the green P. cretica—one of the best of 
B Ferns for bearing hard usage—may with 
wantage be interspersed amongst the dwarfer- 
fjjdng subjects in the greenhouse. All plants 
Reduced to conservatories from warmer 
Jjrters must be carefully treated as regards 
ger, which should only be applied at a tem- 
wture approaching that to which the plants 
P® been accustomed ; but they should receive 
bmore than is necessary to prevent the soil 
getting so dry as to cause them to flag. 
Achmetes and Gloxinias.— Some of the 
tet-rtarfced, that have received as cool treat- 
through the summer as they could be 
■"ted to make progress under, will, when 
*pwnng to flower, be in the best condition for 
in the conservatory, being careful not 
> sdnnt the cool external air directly in con- 
tet with them. Where plants are arranged in 
"op* on the floor, or on low table-like stages, 
■ rfwaya well to avoid the pots being more 
than is necessary ; and, in order to effect 
■> sufficient numbers of Isolepis gracilis and 
popodium denticulatum should be grown in 
hch or 5-inch pots, so as to stand as close as 
• pots will admit in the immediate front of 
• arranged groups. A good effect may be 
jduced by introducing amongst these green 
■ta Coprosma Baueriana variegata and small 
■*nple8 of the white-leaved Centaureas, to¬ 
tter with anything else at hand that will take 
[the stiff formality of rows of one or more 
nds. 

Fuchsias. —These strike like weeds, and 
• present is the beat time in the year for 
rtfog in cuttings, in order to get young stock 
will bloom as early in the spring as is 
in a comparatively small state; or they 
fce grown on at the option of the cultivator 
1 ** large a size as may be considered requisite 
*kfcer flowering. Shoots that have formed 
bom root indifferently, and never make good 
•ota. Young growths should be chosen From 
m the base of the stronger branches. Put 
•p* M y half-a-dozen together, in 5-inch or 
®ch pots, drained and filled with sandy soil, 
Wering with a bell-glass. Keep them moist 
M shaded in a little warmth. Take care that 
» cuttings previous to insertion are free from 
1 red spider, especially the latter, to 
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which Fuchsias are subject at this time of the 
year. Out of the many fine varieties that now 
exist there need be no lack of choice ; but there 
is a great difference in their inclination to 
flower early. Amongst all that have been raised, 
none find so much favour with market growers, 
as regards their early free-blooming disposition, 
as the white and rose variety called Mrs. 
Marshall, and the crimson kind, with violet 
corolla, named Try-me-O. The plants which 
bloomed early, and which are now getting 
shabby, should be turned out of doors for a 
fortnight, and should receive no more water 
than will keep them from flagging too much; 
then let their side branches be well shortened in 
and the main stem slightly reduced, giving a 
good washing with Tobacco water, to which a 
little Gishurst has been added, so as to free 
them from aphides, thrips, and their eggs, 
and then put them in a pit that can be kept 
close and slightly shaded. Thus treated and 
syringed overhead daily, they will quickly 
break into fresh growth. If in comparatively 
little pots, they may have*a small shift; but, if 
they have sufficient room already, weak manure 
water will answer. Under this treatment they 
will again get well furnished with branches that 
will keep on flowering until the end of October 
or later, and they will be found very serviceable 
for greenhouse and conservatory decoration, as 
well as for cutting, in which condition their 
flowers will last much longer than earlier in the 
season. 

Pelargoniums. —The earliest-flowered large 
varieties of these, that were turned into the 
open air recently, should, now that the lower 
part of their shoots will have assumed a hard 
brown colour, indicative of the necessary ripened 
condition, be cut down, leaving two or three 
eyes (according to the size of the specimens) 
above where the shoots spring from, and as soon 
as the heads are thus removed, place the plants 
in a pit or frame, where they will be protected 
from too much wet; keep them a little close, 
and syringe them overhead daily. ThuB 
managed, they will push young growths forth¬ 
with. The fancy varieties may be treated in a 
similar manner, but they do not require, nor 
will they bear, cutting in nearly so close as the 
larger-flowered kinds, and in their case it is 
even more necessary to be careful that the roots 
do not get too wet. 

Chrysanthemums.— The time is now come 
when Chrysanthemums want the most careful 
attention, without which, no matter how well 
they have been treated in the early stages of 
their growth, or what may be subsequently 
done for them when nearer blooming, they will 
fail to give satisfaction, for now, as their pots 
are getting full of roots, should there be any 
neglect in not keeping the soil sufficiently moist, 
or in supplying them with liquid manure regu¬ 
larly, they will neither retain their foliage in a 
fresh healthy state down to the base, nor will 
they produce such a head of fully developed 
flowers aB they otherwise would do. Where the 
plants are plunged see that the roots do not 
grow through the bottoms of the pots. Keep 
the branches regularly tied, so as to avoid break¬ 
age through wind, and place them sufficiently 
far apart m a light position to prevent them be¬ 
coming drawn, and to admit of getting amongst 
them to water and syringe them, which latter 
operation should be practised in the evening of 
every dry day. 

Flower Garden. 

This is a good time to fill up any spare space 
there may still be in mixed flower oorders with 
seedling Wallflowers, Antirrhinums, Pentste- 
mons, and Sweet Williams. Plant them out in 
clumps of three or five plants together, and give 
them a good watering when they are first put 
out. All the attention required afterwards is 
protection from slugs until they have become 
well established. Herbaceous plants generally 
need attention as to ties, and supports, and weed 
ing. Dahlias, Hollyhocks, and all large-grow¬ 
ing sub-tropical plants should be frequently 
looked over, and be kept tied to stakes as 
growth progresses. Roses should have all de¬ 
cayed flowers cut off at least twice a week, an 
operation which will tend to the earlier produc¬ 
tion of a second bloom. Stir the ground about 
them deeply, and if they lack vigour of growth 
give a good dressing of gmano; its effect will 
soon be visible in the darker hue of the foliage. 

Dahlias. —Where there is a large collection 


of these the plants require considerable atten¬ 
tion now that they are making rapid growth. 
Tying and thinning the shoots as well as the 
flower-buds must be attended to. It requires 
some experience to know the right treatment 
for each different variety of the Dahlia. There 
are Borne sorts that cannot be thinned out too 
much ; others, again, may be injured by over- 
thinning. In a few words, it may be Baid that 
all the varieties with flowers below the usual 
size, and that have close-set, small petals, 
cannot be over-thinned or disbudded, while those 
with large flowers and large open petals may be 
very moderately thinned. In the case of those 
intended for exhibition, the aim ought to be to 
get all the flowers as nearly as possible of one 
size. Earwigs, slugs, and such like pests, should 
should now be sought closely after. 

Gladioli are excellent plants for margins of 
Rhododendron beds, and their varied brilliant 
colours contrast well with deep green foliage. 
At the present time Bocconia cordata is in fine 
condition in shrubbery borders ; it is worth 
growing for its foliage alone, but when fur¬ 
nished with Spiraea-like plumes it is really a 
noble plant, and, as it will take care of itself in 
any soil or position, it ought to be more largely 

f rown. Another desirable plant is the old 
'uchsia Riccartoni, which is now in fine condi¬ 
tion, with graceful shoots 5 feet or 6 feet in 
height, and laden with blossoms. In sunny 
positions, where tender plants become dried up 
quickly, Stonecrops ana other succulent plants 
should be planted, as they thrive in heat and 
drought. Sedum spectabile is an excellent kind 
for tne purpose, and will soon be in flower; it 
has a fine effect when edged with the dwarf 
Sedum Lydium, and both suoceed well in dry, 
hot positions on poor soil. 

Shrubbery. 

Where the annual pruning of shrubs has 
been delayed, it should now be taken in hand, 
otherwise young growths which follow will be 
too tender to withstand the frost of the next 
winter. It is now a good time to make notes 
of any intended alterations to be made during 
the coming autumn and winter, for the earlier 
the transplanting of trees and shrubs is carried 
out after September, the greater will be the 
chances of successful results, for if kept moist 
at the roots the plants get established quickly. 
Proceed with the cutting of evergreen hedges. 
If done once early in the season, there will not 
be much to cut off, and a thick edge will be the 
result. The general pruning of living trees 
and hedges of various kinds produces the most 
pleasing effect when performed with a knife. 
Ivy on buildings should be closely cut now, 
after which it will become covered with fresh 
green leaves quickly. Rhododendrons should 
now be divested of all seed vessels, as it would 
not only improve the appearance of the shrubs, 
but will be beneficial to them, as the formation 
of seeds tends to weaken them. Rhododendrons 
are very liable to suffer from drought if planted 
in light peaty soil, and when they show signs of 
flagging, copious waterings should be given 
them. 

Fruit. 

Peaches. —Peach trees in late houses may 
now be thinned and tied down, and where trees 
have filled the allotted space many of the shoots 
not absolutely leaders may be pinched or short¬ 
ened back, for the twofold purpose of letting 
in light and air, and increasing tne size of the 
fruit. When the fruits are hanging below the 
trellis an effort should be made to get them 
raised above the foliage to insure colour. This 
work may be most conveniently performed as 
tying-down is proceeded with, when a dexterous 
man, with short pieces of thin lath laid across 
the trellis, will elevate 75 per cent, of the finest 
Peaches. 

Strawberries.— The plants should now be 
cleared of runners, and the ground pointed 
over. New plantations may also be made, either 
with forced plants or newly-formed runners. 
Deeply and well-enriched ground is indispensable 
to the production of fine Strawberries. 

Raspberries. —It will now be necessary to 
thin out the new canes to the minimum point— 
about three to each stool—and, as soon as the 
fruit has all been gathered, any of the old canes 
that interfere with the full development of the 
new growths should be removed. In order to 
prevent injury from wind, the new canes should 
also be tied in at once. 
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The new shoots and points of cordon and 
espalier-trained trees of Apples and Pears may 
likewise now be tied in. Spur back all growths 
not required for furnishing the trees to within 
three joints of the old wood, an operation which, 
combined with partial root-pruning at the 
proper season, will conduce to fruitfulness. 
The majority of Peaches and Apricots may now 
have the current year's shoots laid or tied into 
the wall, but previously pinch closely back all 
sublateral growths that nave formed on them. 
Keep down aphides and red spider by occa¬ 
sional syringings with soap-suds or a weak 
solution of Gishurst Compound. 

Vegetables. 

Exhausted crops should not be allowed to re¬ 
main in the ground longer than is convenient, 
as they impoverish the land without yielding 
any return, and it is important that future crops 
should become established before the growing 
■ season is on the wane. Peas, Broad Beans, 
seeding Lettuce, and Turnips are some of the 
crops to which these remarks of clearing apply. 
The ground, after due preparation, either by 
digging or simply freeing of weeds, should be 
recropped. 

On the Pea ground, for instance, with Kales 
and Broccoli; on the other, Onions, Endive, 
Parsley, and Spinach ; the latter is a most im¬ 
portant crop, and. the ground for it should have 
deep culture and be in an open or exposed 
situation. We usually sow about the middle of 
August, and, except in the most severe weather, 
have always, throughout the winter, been able 
to gather a dish of good Spinach whenever 
required. The earliest Celery should be earthed 
up, previous to which pull off small side 
leaves or shoots, tie up so as to prevent the soil 
lodging in it, and also give a good soaking of 
water. If the Celery fly be troublesome, dust 
with wood ashes and soot once a week. This 
is also a good preventive against the ravages of 
the Turnip fly, which at this season is apt to be 
troublesome. 

Scarlet Runners and dwarf French Beans will 
continue double the length of time in bearing if 
the Beans are gathered as they become fit for 
use. A good way also of obtaining a succession 
of produce is to denude the plants on half of 
the plot of their flowers, when they will at once 
throw out fresh lateral shoots and flowers, and 
be from a fortnight to three weeks later than 
the other half. Such a plan is worthy of adop¬ 
tion by those whose ground is limited, and suc- 
cessional sowings cannot, therefore, be made. 
Another excellent way to obtain late produce is 
to entirely strip the plants of both fruit and 
blossoms, top the shoots, and point over the 
ground and apply a rich mulching of manure, 
and if dry well supply with water ; they will 
soon fruit as freely as at first. 

A little winter Onion seed should be sown ; 
it is better to put some in now and again in a 
fortnight’s time than to trust to one sowing, as 
in severe winters the plants from one will fre¬ 
quently succeed when the others fail. Very 
much depends on the kind of weather prevailing 
during tne autumn, for the young plants of the 
first sowing will sometimes get a little too 
large, and in other seasons the second will be 
too late. Prepare the ground well by deep 
digging and moderate manuring; sow in rows 
1 foot apart. In very bleak, cold situations 
the White Lisbon, being very hardy, is suit¬ 
able for sowing; in milder localities Giant 
Rocca and Globe Tripoli are good kinds. 

Cut out the flower-stems of Globe Artichokes 
as soon as the heads are gathered ; neglect in 
this matter at this season is often the cause of 
the plants dying off through the winter. The 
young growth makes little progress until the old 
stumps are removed, not having time to get 
strong enough before autumn. Finish planting 
late Broccoli and all kinds of winter greens. 
Walcheren and Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauli¬ 
flowers should also be planted for late autumn 
use on well-manured land in an open position. 
Sow a good breadth of Prickly Spinach for 
standing the winter. 

Parsley may yet be sown for late spring 
picking ; it will not run to seed quite so soon as 
that sown earlier. Make a good sowing of 
Endive, of both the Green-curled and Batavian 
varieties, for winter. The earliest sown crop 
will now be full grown, and portions of it 
should be tied up and blanched in succession. 
The blanching may easily be effected at this 
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season by covering each plant with an inverted 
flower-pot, with a bit of Moss twisted into the 
hole to keep out wet, air, and light. Plants 
from the successional sowings should be planted 
out on well-prepared land, 1 foot apart, at 
intervals of two or three weeks. 


BOSES. 

GLOIRE DE DIJON ROSE. 

To the many other good qualities belonging to 
this grand old Rose may be added the facts tnat 
it seems disease-proof and is probably the longest 
lived Rose which we possess. In these two 
admirable qualities it presents a striking con¬ 
trast to some of the finer Tea and other Roses. 
Unless smitten or killed by frost, which it rarely 
is, there is seldom anything amiss with the 
Gloire de Dijon. The older it grows the more 
freely it flowers, and that is about the only 
effect of old age on the Glory. But in the best 
sense Roses of the Btyle and habit of Gloire de 
Dijon never get old. They are constantly 
undergoing a process of regeneration. The 
strong shoots that they seem ever ready to throw 
forth, on the gentlest hint from the cultivator, 
virtually form young plants on the broad 
foundations of the old stools. And these recu¬ 
perative processes are constantly going on, 
especially when Gloire de Dijon is grown as it 
ought to be, on its own roots. But our purpose 
now is merely to point out the value of this 
Rose planted on different aspects for a succes¬ 
sion of bloom. 

I have already strongly recommended it as pro¬ 
bably the best of all Roses for the clothing of walls, 
and the best of the Glory is that it will grow 
with almost equal freedom on walls of any and 
every aspect. On south walls early stray 
blossoms may be gathered early in May, and 
sometimes earlier in favourable seasons. It is 
rather singular, however, that the Marshal 
Kiel, though much more tender, is also earlier in 
the open air on a south wall. East and west 
aspects seem equally welcome to Gloire de 
Dijon. Some of the finest formed and sweetest 
scented blooms of this fine Rose I ever gathered 
were grown on an east wall with several points 
of north in it. And this leads us to state that, 
useful as this Rose proves grown on the three 
most favourable points of the compass, it is yet 
more useful grown on a north wall. In the 
cool shade of such a position the Roses lay on a 
colour and a fulness of fragrance which they 
seldom or never acquire when exposed to the 
mid-day sun’s broad glare. The effect of shadow 
on the colour and fragrance of Roses is one of 
those points which has not yet received the 
attention it deserves. Gloire de Dijon Roses 
gathered from off southern and northern aspects 
could hardly be believed by the uninitiated to 
be the self-same variety. Nor does the sun 
merely dispel colour—it dissipates sweetness. 
The difference in fragrance in favour of Roses 
grown on a north wall is far more pronounced 
than in regard to colour, great though the 
latter is. 

Few Roses can equal the Glory in its rich 
diversity of colour. Almost every possible shade 
of yellow, fawn, orange, salmon, buff, saffron 
are illustrated in the varied colouring of this 
splendid Rose. On the whole it is much darker 
as well as richer coloured from a north wall. 
And neither is the improvement effected by cool¬ 
ness and shade confined to a heightening of its 
colour and an increase of its fragrance. The 
form of the Rose is also greatly improved. 
Unless in bud, few rosarians go into raptures 
over the form of the Glory. It is a style of 
Rose in which form is partly dispensed with on 
account of its many other sterling qualities. 
But grown on a north wall the blooms of the 
Gloire de Dijon seem to find time to reconstruct 
or remodel their material, and greatly improve 
their form, so that altogether we get something 
like a new Glory among our Roses by simply 
growing the old one on a north wall. For the 
comfort of those who have no wall to spare, even 
for Gloire de Dijon, it may be added that most 
of the above advantages may be secured by any¬ 
one who will Bimply grow this fine old Rose 
either as a dwarf or a standard, in different 
sites. 

The Glory is not simply the best wall Rose, 
but also as a standard or for forming beds or 
masses as a dwarf. Treated thus it will produce 
a profusion of bloom, most of them of tne very 


highest quality. One of the most successful 
methods of treating the Gloire de Dijon u i 
bedding Rose is to plant strong plants from 1 
yard to 5 feet or 6 feet asunder. Encourage & 
vigorous growth in from Bix to a dozen Bhoota; 
permit these to ramble wild and free the first 
season. In the following autumn or spring cut 
away the whole of the old wood that may have 
bloomed the previous year, and peg down these 
strong shoots regularly all over the surface of 
the bed. These will flower with the utmwt 

P rofusion, while the strain put on their bue 
y being sharply bent down will cause other 
strong shoots to break forth. These should be 
treated as before, and the flowering shoots again 
removed. In this way the plants are really 
renewed every year, while the constant demand 
for and furnishing of successional flowering 
wood keeps the roots in full swing and the plants 
in vigorous health.—D. T. 


Bose Oeleste.— This old Rose growi 
with a wild vigour that is very pleasant to see. 
Its shoots run along underground, and crop up 
unexpectedly in the heart of some foliage phot 
not far distant, or ramble on to force their w»j 
through the Box edging, or even pierce the 
gravel walk. These suckers, if left alonsj 
blossom the following year, bnt they generally 
push up so inconsiderately as regards then 
neighbours that they have to be cut away. Tbs 
vitality of this Rose is very noticeable. It i 
quite heedless of the hardest frosts or cruelleS 
winds, and is unvisited by any blight or msec! 
Equally careless is it of sunshine or shade, in 
seems likewise indifferent as to soil. Indeed,! 
would appear as if the ills of life had little pow 
over this celestial Rose, whose very fragruw 
breathes of a better world. But of all times \ 
see it is just after a summer shower, when 
blue-grey of the leaves, with some special refra 
tive power, transform, as it were, the raindroj 
into frosted silver, from which veil of enchia 
ment look cut the buds of exquisite promia 
for it is in the buds that the great charm of th 
Rose lies; their tender grace and inner dep< 
of rosiness give such delicious expectancy* 
suggest so much that rests concealed.—L. L 
11706. —Moving Rose trees. -Jnly 
certainly a very bad time to transplant Ro 
trees, and with all the care that can be exerci* 
they will be sure to suffer some loss of yitalit 
If the weather is hot, choose the morning as 
evening for moving them, and immediately ta 
are out of the ground—previously having tw 
the branches together, and shortened the shoo 
to about two-thirds of their length—sprint 
the roots and envelope them in wet litter, to 
if you take precautions not to let the litter d 
too much, the Rose trees will retain their fres 
ness, and the wood will not shrivel. Lay the 
in, in a cool shady place, keep them well water* 
and sprinkled twice a day, and plant 
permanent positions not before mid Oetow 
Treated thus you will bring them through said 
-J. C. B. 


HOUSE & WINDOW GABDBNIN 

NOTES ON WINDOW PLANTS- 
The Pyramidal Saxifrage. —One of j 
finest of window plants at present in bloom u 
Saxifrage, about which there exists some cou 
sion of name. It is nearly allied to the alp 
Saxifraga Cotyledon, of which, in fact, 
merely a variety, and is sold sometimes unj 
the name of S. pyramidal is, and sometimes 
S. nepalensis. Under the latter name I gP 
it for many years, until I learnt on gj 
authority that it had no right to be so cailj 
The reason of this confusion of names is not j 
to seek, because, under different modes of trfl 
ment, the plant assumes very different hah 
It is one of the best and finest of the encrnsl 
leaved Saxifrages, when grown in the o| 
border or upon rock-work ; but from its habit 
throwing out runners, which are genera 
allowed to cluster round the parent plj 
and form dense tufts, it is rarely seen in si 
positions in perfection of bloom. To gro* 
well in pots for the window or cool greenhoi 
these onsets must be continually removed, 
they weaken the mother plant. To begin at 
beginning of their culture as specimens, 
offsets, as soon as they are removed, should 
pricked into a pan of rich but sandy soil. h 
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they soon form into rosettes, which, when about 
an inch across, should be potted singly in 3-inch 
pots, and carefully watered. If the shelter of a 
cold frame can be given them, so much the bettei 
for the cultivator; but, being perfectly hardy, 
any sheltered position out of doors will suit them 
sell, and better than either greenhouse or 
windew, while making their growth, if the pots 
he sunk np to the rims in coal ashes to keep the 
roots cool and moist. As soon as the roots 
touch the sides of the pot another shift should 
be given into the next size, and so on until they 
are large enough for 8-inch pots, in which they 
may be allowed to bloom. The secret of their 
culture is never to allow them to be at a stand¬ 
still Some growers, to save the trouble of 
incessant shifting on, prefer to plant them out 
b the open border until large enough for the 
final potting up, but the plan seldom answers 
quite so well. In either case it is most im¬ 
portant to remove all runners as soon as they 
ippear, and the best of these should, from time 
to time, be pricked into pans for succession, 
(specially where a number of plants are likely to 
be wanted. All malformed rosettes should be 
it once discarded, as they will never give good 
Melts. On this account more plants should 
be potted than are required, as some 
ue sure to become misshapen. If care be thus 
aken in their cultivation the pyramid of bloom 
nil be remarkably fine. 1 have had them 
8 inches in height from the rim of the pot, and 
t feet in circumference at the base, forming 
pad plants for the conservatory or corridor. 
u> reach this size they must remain from fifteen 
•eighteen months in pots— i.e., offsets of this 
•Mon will bloom in the spring of 1886. But by 
he above method it is quite easy to have as 
futy blooming plants every season as may be 
•pired. If shifting should be neglected the 
tents frequently bloom the second year through 
fibg pot-bound, but, in that case, the pyramid 
t flower is much smaller. For furnishing a 
(teahouse and associating with Ferns and flowers 
I other kinds, it is sometimes convenient to 
ive a number of these smaller plants. When 
here is no cold frame it is better to remove the 
oti to the shelter of a light spare window for 
be winter, where they will give little or no 
»uble, only requiring to be watered occasion- 
fa- Ab soon as the flower stem begins to rise, 
Beat, slight rod, or stout wire, should be in- 
Wed in the pot close to the stem, which should 
I tied to it by degrees as it advances in 
fight, otherwise it is apt to become curved 
terooked. The. bloom lasts for several weeks, 
®ch adds to the decorative value of the plant, 
it after flowering it dies. The offsets, how- 
wr, form a perpetual mode of increase, so that 
®®»tant succession may with ease be kept up. 
fhen grown to perfection the Pyramidal Saxi- 
too remarkable a plant to pass un- 
joced. It is a special favourite in the village 
■kwe the writer lives, where it may be seen m 
m 7 * attage window and sometimes finds its 
*y to the neighbouring town, where, on one 
’ewion, it was noticed by a noble lady, who, 
typing her carriage, sent her servant to enquire 
Mt it was, in order to obtain it for her own 
raen, much to the gratification of the humble 
rn . er » who, on leaving her native place, had 
tried the plant to her new home. No matter 
rwh&t position, the Pyramidal Saxifrage is 
Nth growing well, because it tells its own tale 
good culture, and is unequalled for room or 
jjenhouse decoration at [midsummer, when 
M-looking white flowers are always welcome. 
aiMPERvmjM barbatulum. — Another excel- 
it window plant, now in flower with me, is a 
fnbby species of House Leek, which I believe 
be Sempervivum barbatulum, and which is 
suionally, but not frequently, met with. Its 
■(metrical rosettes branch out from the main 
bb, and it may be known by its thick, fleshy 
wea being [splashed with dark green lines 
*n young. These lines gradually acquire a 
own tint, which, with a fringe of minute 
Uncid dots, like tiny dew-drops, surrounding 
i edge of each leaflet, give the plant a very 
(onctand pleasing character. The flowers, 
wch are borne in great profusion in strong 
mts, are bright yellow, and grow in spreading 
and have a tendency to droop round the 
'k _ Its culture is of the simplest kind, for it 
quires only to be potted in sandy, friable loam, 
•«d in a sunny window and occasionally 
itered daring the summer, but kept almost 
7 horn October to March. It is not quite 


hardy, and needs the protection of a warm 
window or greenhouse, from which frost is ex¬ 
cluded during the winter, otherwise it is next 
to impossible to kill it. I once saw this Sem- 
pervivum at Lyme Regis filling a window with 
such a cascade of bloom that it seems worth 
while to call attention to it since it gives so 
great a return for a very small amount of 
labour. 

Two good White Cacti. —Cacti are favourite 
window plants. A magnificent white species, 
Phyllocactus grandis, is now in bloom. It 
opens its large, flat, ivory-white flowers towards 
evening, which, if kept in a cool room, will 
remain for two or three days in beauty. A 
strong plant will produce many in succession. 
I know no large-flowered Cactus which takes up 
so little room as this fine species. Being very 
dwarf, a good plant may be grown in a 6-inch 
pot, and, unlike most others, it has the peculi¬ 
arity of pushing its flower-buds from the round 
bases of its flat stems. Another very fine 
species, also in bloom, is P. crenatus, and may 
be known by the deep indentations of its flat 
stems. Its flowers are almost egg-shaped, and 
are of a pale cream colour, rather than white, 
the sepals shading off from buff to a red-brown, 
adding greatly to their beauty. The flowers, 
perhaps, lack the substance of the last-named, 
and scarcely last so long; but Cactus lovers 
cannot fail to admire both species, which, 
moreover, are quite distinct from each other, 
and are much more rarely met with than the 
scarlet and pink sorts. Those who have Cactus 
plants now going out of bloom should stand 
them out of doors in full exposure in the 
warmest spot at their disposal for two months 
or more, according to the season. This will 
ensure a much better bloom next year. This 
treatment will be found to suit even the tender 
winter-flowering Epiphyllums. The pots should 
be taken under shelter again not late r than the 
end of September. Very heavy and continuous 
rains, and the depredations of slugs, which are 
particularly fond of browsing on the succulent 
stems, must be equally guarded against during 
this summering season. L. K. D. 


SHORT NOTES. 

Propagating Violets.— Now is the time 
to strike cuttings of these. The runners, which 
are often too freely produced, strike readily in 
a close cold frame. Those who show a tendency 
to form a terminal bud should be selected in 
preference to runners having a tendency to 
increase in length. Autumn-struck cuttings, if 
put in about 3 inches apart, and within a few 
inches of the glass, produce an immense quan¬ 
tity of bloom in the late winter and early spring 
months. They can easily be accelerated or 
retarded by keeping on the lights or exposing 
them freely to the weather as circumstances 
demand. Of the single sorts I prefer odora- 
tisBima, and of the double-flowered kinds, 
Marie Louise, a grand Violet, and the old 
Neapolitan. 

The Mountain Evening Primrose 
(CEnothera montana).—Few plants are more 
effective than this, its handsome yellow flowers 
being produced on established plants in great 
uantities. Though the blossoms individually 
o not last long, they are produced so freely in 
succession that they may make a good display 
for many weeks. In character this (Enotnera 
somewhat resembles CE. macrocarpa, and is 
well worth culture where a showy summer and 
autumn-flowering plant is required. It can be 
raised from seed, or the roots may be divided. 

Double Rookets. —During August and 
September cuttings of these should be put in ; 
also plant out the side shoots in some fine soil, 
into which they soon root. There are two dis¬ 
tinct forms of the Double White as well as of the 
Double Purple Rocket in cultivation. The 
former is a tall-growing white, which turns to 
a pale flesh-colonr with age; the other is the 
old white variety, of dwarier growth, and with 
smaller and more compact flowers. The latter 
is very scarce indeed. It can sometimes be met 
with in the neighbourhood of Manchester and 
elsewhere in the north, but it is little known in 
the south, where it does not flourish so well as 
the common variety. There is the old Purple 
Doable Rocket ana a free-growing dwarf form 
known as Compactness, which has also larger 
and darker flowers. This can be easily pro- 
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pagated. During the autumn and winter months 
snails are very fond of the plants. They attack 
the white much more than they do the purple 
forms. 

Plants for stone walls. — Numerous 
plants thrive well on a rough stone wall, putting 
a little cow manure and loam to start them in. 
The Sedums, or Stonecrops, look quite at home, 
and increase rapidly ; also several kinds of 
Campanulas, single Wallflowers, Sweet Wil¬ 
liams, hardy Ferns in great variety, white Arabis 
Aubrietias, and many early spring flowers, such 
as Forget-me-nots ; in fact, in a cool position as 
described, a veritable flower garden may be 
established. In planting use a little Moss with 
the soil, and press the plants firmly into the 
crevices. Keep constantly moist until well 
rooted ; they will take care of themselves after¬ 
wards. 

Earthing' up Celery. —In retentive soils 
late Celery often suffers considerably from damp 
lodging in and around the hearts after being 
earthed up, and in some places many plants are 
useless from this cause. The best way of 
obviating or checking this tendency to decay is 
to plant on the surface, and blanch with ashes, 
burnt earth, or old spent tan, first tying the 
plants carefully up, and then placing whatever 
material is used around and amongst the plants, 
pressing it round them with the hand. Besides 
preserving the crop from premature decay, ashes 
keep the slugs and snails at a distance, and 
during severe weather less covering will suffice 
to keep out frost. 

Mushroom in cellars.— Procure sufficient 
horse droppings to make a bed the size required, 
and from 1 foot to 18 inches deep when beaten 
or trodden down firmly. The bed may either be 
made against a wall and be flat, or in a ridge 
shape anywhere in the cellar. The manure 
must either have been fermented in a heap, and 
frequently turned and intermixed to carry off 
some of the rankness, or, if the manure is used 
fresh, a barrowful of fresh loamy soil Bhould be 
added to every four or five barrowfuls of 
manure, varying the quantity a little according 
to the freshness of the latter. The bed must be 
trodden or beateu down firmly, and as soon as 
the temperature has become steady, if it does 
not exceed 90 degs., and is a little on the 
decline, pieces of spawn as large as a full-grown 
Walnut may be inserted by making holes with 
a dibble 8 inches or 9 inches apart and 3 inches 
deep, closing the holes and making all firm 
again when finished. Place on 2 inches of fresh 
soil as soon as the spawn begins to run freely, 
and leave the surface smooth and firm. The 
manure should be that of horses consuming 
principally corn and other dry food. 

Lifting 1 .—In digging Potatoes the weather 
and soil should be, if possible, both dry, as 
nothing is worse than having them wet at taking- 
up time, or indeed at any time after they are 
taken up. If dug when wet the soil adheres to 
them and makes them both unsightly and not 
easily dried. After September Potatoes should 
only be dug in the mornings on fine days, and if 
they are thrown well on the surface of the soil 
they will dry a good deal before night, espe¬ 
cially if the soil under them is moderately dry, 
and they should be placed under cover before 
night. Greening is one of the worst faults an 
eating Potato can have, and this must be avoided 
at harvesting time, and the sooner therefore 
they can be dried and the quicker stored the 
better. When digging up a piece of Potatoes 
the tubers for different purposes should be 
selected. All those for eating we secure first, 
as it is important to get them out of the light, 
and it does not matter much if those for seed 
are left Borne days on the soil. 

Bone dust. —Bone dust is not at all a suit¬ 
able manure for potting plants such as Begonias, 
Geraniums, Fuchsias, and as it takes a long time 
to rot and assimilate with the soil, the proper 
thing to use is well-rotted horse or cow manure. 
If it has lain for a few months mixed with soil 
all the better. A friend of mine forms a stack 
of sods (turf) with layers of cow manure be¬ 
tween each layer of sods. This he stocks six 
months before he requires to use it. In using 
it he chops the soil from top to bottom with the 
spade, and adds a little sharp river sand to it 
when potting to give good drainage. 

Cutting young hedges.— If not already 
done, young Thorn or Quick hedges should be 
cut at once, for the only way to get a good, 
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thick, impenetrable hedge, is by repeated clip¬ 
ping. I would advise clipping in June, and 
again in September ; they will then keep trim 
and neat all the winter. In Kent the hedges 
are an especial good feature around fruit 
gardens, and they are all clipped twice a year, 
and the soil for 2 feet on each side well cleared 
of weeds. This is done early in spring and at 
midsummer so that the shoots do not get 
choked with rubbish, but grow freely right 
down to the ground; all kinds of weeds, 
Elders, or Brambles, are rooted out directly 
they are seen. 

How to make a hotbed.— Gather the 
materials into a heap, shake it well, so as to 
separate and mix the particles, watering any 
spots that are dry. Leave it a week or ten days 
to ferment; then turn over, mix, and water 
again, and leave for a few days to heat as before. 
Mark out the bed by driving in stakes at the 
corners, which should be large enough to give a 
clear margin of 1 foot outside the frame all 
round. The bed should be made moderately 
firm to secure a regular, steady heat for a con¬ 
siderable period. If a large proportion of tree 
leaves can be had to mix with the stable manure, 
there will be less need for previous fermenting. 
Once well mixing will suffice. 

Rosette Oolewort. — In a good many 
small gardens Coleworts are not much grown. 
Where it is the custom to allow the Cabbage 
stems, from which the spring and summer 
Cabbages have been cut, to remain for a second 
crop, there are generally plenty of young, 
tender hearts equal to Coleworts without 
making a special sowing or planting. But 
often during severe winters the old Cabbages 
are destroyed, whilst the young Coleworts re¬ 
main uninjured, proving that it is hardly wise to 
depend upon one source of supply. If the 
Rosette Coleworts be sown now thinly in drills 
the plants will be fit to transplant about the 
end of September, and may be planted as a 
catch crop to fill up vacancies anywhere, giving 
each plant about a square foot of space to grow 
in. 

Herb beds. —Small beds are decidedly pre¬ 
ferable to larger ones, the usual width is 5 feet 
with five rows of 'plants. If these are made 
across any ordinary garden border they' will 
yield enough of any kind of herbs for a large 
family. Sage, Thyme, and Lemon Thyme, 
winter Savory, Marjoram, Tarragon, Fennel, 
Sorrel, Pennyroyal, Rue, Rosemary, Hyssop, 
and Mint are the perennial sorts most in request; 
and of annual sorts, Sweet Basil, Pot Marjoram, 
Knotted Marjoram, Bush Basil, and Borage are 
the best with Chervil for salads. Bees are very 
fond of the blossoms of all kinds of herbs, and 
will find them in any part of the garden, but 
Borage is frequently sown all round the hives to 
provide food close at home for the bees in rough 
weather. 

Cutting Vegetable Marrows.— Those 
who have beds of this vegetable now in good 
fruitful condition, should take every precaution 
to keep them so, by not letting them get ex¬ 
hausted by over-cropping, and above all by not 
allowing the fruit to get very large. Marrows 
are usually most appreciated when of medium 
size, and if left to get seedy they rob the plant 
very much ; cut regularly three times a week, 
thin and regulate shoots, and keep well supplied 
with liquid manure in dry weather, and plenty 
of young Marrows will be the result. 

Garden walks. —It is an easy matter to 
spend a large sum of money in asphalting or 
gravelling garden walks ; and my object now is 
to point out how a cheap and durable footpath 
may easily be made. My remarks will not 
apply so much to gardens where the subsoil is 
gravelly, as to where it is peat, moss land, or 
clay; as on light porous soils it matters little 
what sort of surface the paths have, they are 
always dry and solid. Bad drainage is largely 
the cause of filthy walks. Place a 5-inch drain 
tile, l£ feet deep, down the centre of the 
walk, and have 4-inch iron grids placed on 
funnels formed of bricks, and having an elbowed 
tile leading from the bottom of the flue to the 
drain in the centre of the path. These grids 
must be placed at suitable intervals on each side 
of the path. The top soil should be taken off 
the walk to the depth of 6 inches, and this 
space must be filled up with hard rubbish, as 
brickbats, stones, rough cinders, &c., and on 


the top of this must be placed fine cinders to 
make one solid mass, and which will also give a 
smooth and porous surface. Care muBt be taken 
to make the centre of the walk higher than the 
sides, leaving a channel for the water to get 
away to the grids. Then roll with heavy 
rollers, taking care not to crush the elbowed 
tiles at the bottom of the brick flues. This will 
make a footpath that will be more durable than 
asphalte, and that will cost little to repair it for 
fifteen or twenty years, and, further, it not only 
drains the walk and whole garden, but it deters 
earth worms from breeding on the paths. 

Tall Evening 1 Primroses.— Those who 
appreciate their gardens during the evening 
hours should, of all things, grow these stately 
Evening Primroses, which are most beautiful 
immediately after sunset, or even far into the 
gloaming. Their great soft yellow petals open out 
so fresh, and the blossoms exhale such a delicate 
fragrance, so peculiarly their own, that their 
culture supplies quite an additional attraction 
to the garden. Along with them should be 
cultivated the different varieties of Mirabilis 
Jalapa, or Marvel of Peru. These are of many 
shades of colour, white, lilac, yellow, crimson, 
and rose, and their blossoms are, as I think, 
most deliciously fragrant at eventide. The 
common Musk plant, Mignonette, and the 
Night-scented Stock are also especially recom¬ 
mended for culture in beds or borders near to 
the dwelling-house for the sake of their re¬ 
freshing fragrance. 

G-arden flowers.— Carnations are now at 
their best, both single and double, of all colours, 
from white through all shades of rose and 
salmon-pink until the deeper and richer scarlet- 
purple kinds contrast with the rich velvety 
maroon tint of the old Clove, than which, as I 
imagine, none of the entire family of these 
popular blossoms can well be more fragrant. 
Grenadin varieties come as near pure scarlet as 
it is possible to be, much brighter indeed than 
the so-called scarlet or Tom Thumb Clove. A 
Picotee we grow here, called Painted Lady, is 
always much admired, its blossoms being 
daintily fringed, of a bright reddish scarlet 
above on a white ground colour. I believe I am 
right in saying that the florists formerly made a 
separate class of these Painted Lady forms, dis¬ 
tinguishing them from Selfs,Bizarres,and Flakes, 
by reason of the colour being superficial, only 
not penetrating through to the back of the petal. 
We raise a batch of seedling Carnations every 
year, and they are now the freshest and sweetest 
of all garden flowers. 

Variegated Kerria. — The variegated - 
leaved form of the old Japanese Kerria, such a 
common shrub against the walls of country 
cottages, is really a charming shrub where it 
succeeds well in the open, which is not always 
the case on heavy soils, as it is of a weaklier 
constitution than the type. The other day we 
saw a fine bush of it, over a yard through, in the 
Tunbridge Wells Nursery, where it is perfectly 
hardy and thrives admirably in the dry, warm 
soil there. This bush at the present time is 
studded with golden yellow flowers among the 
silvery-edged foliage, producing an uncommonly 
pretty effect. In unheated conservatories, where 
the plants are planted out, this shrub is well 
worth a place, as it flowers under glass so much 
earlier than out of doors, and there is no risk 
of the foliage being injured. There are fine 
bushes of it planted out in the temperate house 
at Kew. 

Everlasting Peas. —Visiting a farmhouse 
the other evening I saw, at a long distance off, 
in the garden hedgerow, a great mass of colour, 
which turned out, on closer inspection, to be a 
clump of Everlasting Peas, and the thought 
immediately occurred to me what grand subjects 
these Peas would be established in some wild 
places, as from their strong growth, overtopping 
weeds, and climbing habit they would lay hold 
of any branches left within their reach, and be 
quite independent of artificial support. Here 
we grow both kinds, the white and the purple, 
in the foreground of shrubs, where they form 
quite a striking picture in the borders, asso¬ 
ciated with tall Delphiniums, Helianthus, single 
Dahlias, &c., and afford us great quantities of 
flowers for cutting, a purpose for which they 
are well adapted, as tney last long in water. 
The best time in which to divide the plants 
with a view to their increase is in spring just 
fu they begin to start, when any pieces ta^en 
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off with a crown and a few roots attached 
almost certain to grow. 

Sweet Williams. —These are now g 
and a very noticeable difference is seen to « 
between the double and single forms. In 
latter we have the perfect flower in shape 
colour; in the double form confusion— no ot 
word expresses the difference. The shape 
contrasts are all but lost in the last; 
petals are confused and distorted, but they 
longer, and are, for certain purposes, use! 
Some of the Sweet Williams are extre 
vivid in colour, and others soft and pleas 
Much may be done by selection. 

Grapes shanking.— Apply } lb. of 
verised saltpetre (nitrate of potash) to 
square yard of the Vine border, and then 
the border a good watering to enable the 
to penetrate to the roots of the Vines, 
season a friend came to me in great distress 
my advice, stating that his Grapes had 
menced to shank badly at a very early si 
their growth. I recommended the treat 
just described. About a fortnight afterw 
he informed me that the dose had effect 
cured the disease, the shanking had sto 
immediately after the application, and 

¥ rowth of the Vines had greatly impr 
he shanking was, in fact, a symptom of 
vation, the border not containing suffi 
potash to support the crop. 

Ranunculus amplexicaulis does 
appear to be free in many gardens. It 
plant worth a large amount of care, wei 
needed. Under suitable conditions, < 
afforded, it, however, grows and seedB 1 
weed. It certainly enjoys lime ; this I a 
noted until I heard so many complain of it 
doing well. Both in loam and vegetable] 
mixed with lime it produces its large 
buttercups for several weeks in spring, an 
seed, which I never gather, comes up wh 
falls in quantities. 

Tropseolum speoiosum.— I do not 
it matters so much after all about the cha: 
of the soil in which this most desirable cli 
is set so long as it is sweet; and as r 
hardiness, I fancy it not only endures opr 
frosts, but is often expected to do duty 
tions too warm for it. The most impon 
simple part of the business of establishm 
take to be the observance of the proper 
for dividing the roots ; they ought, accord* 
my experience, to be planted in pots abo 
end of the year, just when they arepushin 
should be newly dug-out tubers; they 
be allowed to start naturally, plunged i 
sand in the shelter of a cold frame (no 
should be given), and in April they may 
in their permanent quarters, a cool, half 
corner, where winds cannot rend the ru 
being best. In short, a cool situation, 
planting, and preservation from wet 
growth begins have yielded satisfactory 
Fuchsias. —Fuchsias attacked by 
may be cured by fumigation or by dippi 
plants in or washing them in a solution < 
pound of soft soap dissolved in two gal' 
rain water, to which add one quart of T 
water. Before the above mixture is qui 
wash the plants with clean water. R«P< 
process in a fortnight, as the eggs will n 
been destroyed. Three ounces of Gis 
compound and one gallon of Tobacco wi 
also very effective as a wash. 

Matricaria inodora fL-pL— This, 
an abundant bloomer, is a most useful 
grow for cutting from. In growth an 
too, it is also elegant, the latter resembli 
of Fennel. The flowers, which are lik 
double, early Chrysanthemums, are pure 
and quite free from the objectionable od 
herited by most of its family. Those ’ 
not know it should add it to the list of 
worth growing. 

Digging Strawberry beds.— The so 

this is done after the crop is gathered 
better, for the custom of digging them in wi 
or spring does far more harm than good ; 
if unable through press of work to get t 
done before the end of September I would p 
letting them go entirely undisturbed at 
root for the year round. Our custom is to 1 
out of pots such plants as have been fc 
under glass in rows 2£ feet apart, and 
plants 2 feet apart ip the row, digging 
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pond as we proceed, which, if in good con¬ 
dition, will not need any fresh manure; but 
beiore winter sets in a good coat of partially 
decayed manure is spread evenly over the bed, 
which acts as a protection to the plants from 
levere frost, and works in gradually to the 
roots, preparing them for a vigorous start in 
spring. This manure is left rough during the 
winter, and in spring is raked down fine, all 
weeds, stones, &c., being removed as soon as 
the growth of young foliage is observed. 
About the time the flower-spikes of the 
Strawberries begin to show, a good mulching 
of stable litter is worked in between the 
rows, that tends to keep the fruit clean and 
roots moist, while the rain, in cleansing the litter, 
washes down the nutritive properties to the 
roots, thereby greatly invigorating them, and 
causing the plants to send up strong, bold flower- 
stalks, able to cairy a full crop. After trying 
several other substitutes, I find nothing to equal 
stable litter, which at this time of the year, when 
it has served the purpose for which it was 
intended, may be dug into the soil between the 
rows, and the same routine adopted the following 
year, after which, as soon as the crop is gathered, 
we cut off the plants with a sharp spade, and 
insert any kina of late Broccoli or winter 
Greens, the soil being forked up between the 
rows after the plants get fairly established. 
Strawberries thus treated will yield enormous 
crops, but after the second year they begin to 
fail, and are no longer kept. 

The Grown Daisy (Chrysanthemum coro- 
narinra), in numerous varieties, is a valuable 
'plant for the garden, as the flowers are so 
durable when cut and placed in water; they 
even, it is said, improve in size for quite a week 
after they are cut. There is a great variety of 
Colour amongst these Crown Daisies ; most of 
the flowers are seifs, varying from a deep 
maroon-crimson or yellow through every shade 
to white, while others are tricoloured, and some 
are double and semi-double. 

Green Grass in London.—It is pleasant 
to see how fresh and green the turf always is 
’■far the Houses of Parliament and the Abbey, 
•bo at the end of Downing. Street, where there 
it a delicious bit of Grass. We could do a good 
deal with. London gardens if the wasteful rain 
fifsoot could be stopped. Much could be done 
Dow if each man would not enclose his patch of 
ground with a high wall, so as to exclude sun 
>od air and all possibility of good gardening. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 
lltil.— Erica hybrids*— Cut back the flowering 
flw*s to just below the flowers. When young growths 
F*b is the tune to shift, using good fibrous peat and 
of siJver sand, potting firmly, and using good 
a. After potting, keep rather cloee, watering only 
7- From the middle of August grow in the open 
■Jr in i sonny situation.—J. C. B. 

[ Itr&nck.— The Carnation is a very good one for garden 
js«r» fion, hut we do not think it is good enough, from a 

■rts’s point of view, to name. - J. W.— If the vines are 

i fair leaf the old dead rods may be cut out without 


L Karnes Of plants.— Poddy.—1, Coleus, Mr. O. Simp- 

J*®; 2, Indeterminable.- H. W .—Gypeophila repens. 

Wedo not name Roses. That can only be correctly done 

W w tne specialist.- Presto. —1, Lycaste Deppei; 2, L. 

s; 3, Epidendrum cochleatum ; 4, A double form 


ofejfinttwima.- A . C .—Ranunculus Flammula; Crataegus 

•watissima.- G. E. M. F .—Gymnadenia conopea; 

ynhia maculata ; 2 and 3, Species of Galium ; specimens 

wO poor to name.- Miss R. If.—Certainly a form of 

Pofcpodhim dryopteris.- H. R. G. ¥.— Syringa Emodi, 

^fate -flowered, not purple.- Mrs. //.—The weed is 

Fniu elU vulgaris. It may be destroyed by using Watson’s 

m** »nd or cutting out the roots with a knife.- 

Mefifrrd. —There are so many stove plants with leaves like 
e °n* jou send that we cannot name in the absence of 

"T®*--iV. A .—Zenobia speciosa pulverulenta, white 

far surfaces to leaves ; other shrub was too withered to 

“Hfj-p. p. q. —i t Aquflegia chrysantha ; 2, Sidaloea 

®“*k*fla«; 3, Linaria stricta ; 4, Thalictrum flavum var. 
-—• “-r Ttfowgrrea.—Watsonia Meriana ooccinea (scarlet), 

nnchium striatum (yellow).- J. S. E.— Appears to 

Ash; bat we cannot identify without fuller material. 
' _ 3. S .—It is impossible to name the weed without 

flowers or fruit. It is one of the numerous Umbelli- 

»ae family.- Iolanthe.— 1, Adiantum hispldulum; 2, 

*j**7tylonu rotundifolia; 3, Pteris cretica; 4, Asplenium 

■“Jniferum.- Mrs. Warrington. —1, Lyoiura barbarum ; 

Coccoloba platvclada; 3, Send mature fronds; 4, 

g^Uahwtata.- G. A. H.— Galega officinalis alba.- 

"■^InrxxL—We do not name varieties of the Rose.- 

SjT jjf. Higginson .—Melilotus officinalis.- Rotherham.— 

ST^Btewberries were all smashed to a Jelly.- S. S., near 

'**•**’*.— 1 7 WistarU siqensis ; 2, Habrotflammw Ift8c|cq 


laris ; 3, Jasminum gradle ; 4. Cassia corymbosa.- 

E. H. C. Hardy.— 1, Scabiosa columbaria; 2, Alstroomeria | 

aurantiaca.- R. S. D.— 1, Spirsea Aruncus; 2, Auchusa 

sempervirens; 8, Spirsa arisefoha.- W. J. V.— 1, Lastrea 

dilatata; 2, Athyrium filix-fesmina ;3, Aspidium aculeatum; 

4, Lastrea Filix-mas.- W. J. C.— 1, Appears to be Lastrea 

cristata; 2, Mentha rotundifolia; 3, CyBtopteris dentata; 

4, Erodium rotundifolium.- South Devon.— The Lily 

flower had fallen in pieces when we received it. Have 
; you another flower to send 1 The Iris seems to be 
I. sibirica. G. F. Slattery. —Galega officinalis alba. 


QUERIES. 

Buies far Correspondents.—AH communications 
for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to business to the Publisher. The name and 
address of the sender is required, in addition to any nom 
de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the day 
of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and com¬ 
munications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again 

N aming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
ean be named at one time, and this only when pood 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name varieties 
of floristi flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums^ Azaleas , 
as these can only be correctly named by a specialist who 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any communica¬ 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should always 
accompany the parcel 


11773. — Planting Strawberries. — I have a! 
quantity of last years runners in a nursery bed which 
nave fruited remarkably well, and which I propose plant¬ 
ing out permanently as soon as they have finished fruit¬ 
ing. Shall I be wise in doing so ?— Red Ross. 

11774.— Moles.— I am much annoyed by these animals 
in my garden, and it is apparently impossible to catch 
them in the usual traps, owing to the lightness of the soil. 
Can any reader suggest an effectual way of destroying 
them?— West Riding. 

11775.—Ply in Celery.— My Celery is infested with a 
small white grub which works between the leaves, turning 
them a whitish colour. It was the same last year, and I 
tried handpicking. I also watered with lime-water and 
dusted with flour of sulphur, but with very poor results. 
Any information as to what will be the best thing I can do 
will oblige.— Celery. 

11776.— Palms turning yellow.—I have a Palm 
(Latania), about 10 feet in height by 8 feet diameter, the 
leaves of which are turning yellow and spotty. Could 
someone furnish a remedy, and suggest the best treatment 
of large Palms?—A. M. 

H777.—Treatment of the Hedychlum.— Would 
anyone tell us the treatment of the Hedychlum ? When 
fine and healthy it is such a noble plant both on leaf and 
flower; but we have tried drenching it with water, which 
did not do, and then starving it of moisture, which seems 
worse, and they are only small spindly things, about 2 feet 
high, and several turning yellow in the leaves. We have 
them both in large pots and in a tub (four or five 
together), but none are growing freely or kindly.— 
Amateur. 

11778.—Yarrow for lawns.—I have a lawn under 
my charge which during dry weather was very much 
scorched up except where some Yarrow is growing ; that 
has kept beautifully green all the time. My employer 
wishes to sow seed of Yarrow all over the lawn, but is 
unable to get it. Could any reader inform mo where it 
could be bought, or give any other information on the 
subject?—A Constant Reader. 

11779.—Strawberries not fruiting.— Will some 
reader kindly tell me the cause of my 8trawberry plants 
not fruiting? I have about one hundred fine healthy 
plants arranged by the side of a path about 3 feet from a 
wall on the Bouth side. They have been planted three 
years, and we get scarcely any fruit. Last year we only 
had about a quart, and this season I don’t suppose we 
shall have more than a gallon. The plants ore very 
vigorous, and fully three-fourths of them show no signs of 
fruit. I thought perhaps there was too much foliage, and 
that I had made the ground too strong, so this year 1 did 
not put any manure, and still the plants are about the 
same.—W. G. 

11780. —Garden and wild flowers.— Will some 
practical correspondent Bay if the common field Daisy 
does not become the garden Daisy under process of culti¬ 
vation and propagation, and the Daisy becomo the Mar¬ 
guerite? Also, if most of our garden flowers have not been 
produced from the wild flowers originally ?—N. O. Danbv. 

11781.—Plante for front garden.— Our house is in 
the suburbs, hut when the wind is in one certain quarter 
we get the smoke from two blacksmiths’ shops. The house 
stands 5 yards from the road, and there is a garden in front 
which is Grass, with two round beds cut in the turf, one 
on either side of the door. There is also a border about 
3 feet round the house. What would grow in suoh a 
position so as to make it look nice the whole season ? There 
are six tall trees next to the road, and the soil Is very 
heavy.— Anxious Amateur. » 

11782.—Hydrangeas not blooming.—I have a 
fine plant, with about ten strong stems, looks healthy and 
well, is two or three years old, and in a greenhouse; will 
someone kindly inform me how to treat it to induce it to 
flower ?— Anxious. 

11788.— Hoyacarnosa.— I have a Hoya carnosa in my 
hothouse; will any reader tell me the reason why the buds 
keep falling off one by one, and what kind of soil it should 
he grown in, and its treatment?— Lousitina. 

11784.—Rosebuds not opening.—I have in a cool 
greenhouse two Rose trees; will any reader tell me the 
reason why they get bud-hound ?— Loubieina. 

11785.— Grapes shrivelling.—I have ten Vines, 
which I tend myself. On the 1st of November I take them 
dowq from tlje wires m<\ thrust them out into tfye cold, 


open all doors, windows, and ventilators. End of 
December, I prune them; January, I throw in hogsheads 
of liquid manure, which run from my stables into tanks, 
and after that equal quantity of water; 1st of Feb¬ 
ruary I close doors, windows, and ventilators, and replace 
the rods on the wires and fire my hot water apparatus: 
1st March I repeat the liquid manure and water; 1st of 
April, disbud, syringe twice a-day ; middle of April, open 
windows and ventilators at 9 a.m., closing them at 2.30: 
May, blossoming time, cease the syringing, topping, and 
disbudding where necessary; middle of May, renew the 
syringing. From the 1st of February right on, all the 
evaporators in the hot-w&ter pipes constantly filled with 
water. June, syringe twice a-day, thin out shoots, throw 
water on the floor in plenteous quantities with now and 
then a few buckets of liquid manure. The most tedious 
process is the thinning. This I begin as soon as the Grapes 
are the size of very small Peas, ana koep on thinnmg right 
through June. This is the most irksome, uninteresting 
part of the work, and with such a magnificent crop la 

S uite a task. I do not close ventilators and windows in 
une until 4 p.m. Having done all this and rewarded by 
healthy Vines and a heavy crop of Grapes, I am annoyed 
at finding at this Btage of growth, lust previous to colour¬ 
ing, that some of the Grapes Bhrivel'and are discoloured and 
rot, chiefly on the tops of tho branches. Will someone 
tell me how this is ana give remedy ?—J. M. H. 

11786.—Roses In a Peach house.—I have a large 
lean-to Peach house, not heated, and have planted a row 
of Standard Roses along the lower side, hoping to have 
early Roses, but they have been more covered with mil¬ 
dew, insects, and blight than those out of doors, and my 
gardener says they are the cause of the Peach trees 
suffering from insects and their fruit failing. Can this be 
the case, and ought I to remove the Roses?—C. L. H. 

11787.—Cocoanut fibre and Mushrooms.—In 
an old horticultural paper I have by me, speaking of Cocoa- 
nut fibre refuse, it says, "for producing Mushrooms 
especially, it is simply marvellous in its effects. ’’ Will any 
reader inform me ii they have had any experience of its use 
in the culture of Mushrooms, and if so, how is it used ? 
—A Constant Reader. 

11788.—Transplanting a large Thorn tree.— 
Would some of your correspondents give me advice as to 
the transplanting of a Thorn tree about 10 feet high ? It 
is in the way of a fine Fir tree, and I wish to remove it. 
How should I proceed, and at what time ? I may state 
that the Thorn was shifted to where it now stands about 
three years ago. It is a standard, and about 7$ inches in 
circumference of stem 4 feet from ground.—B. 

11789.—Propagating Petunias.— I have a splendid 
collection from seeds sown in early spring. How must I 
propagate them so as to retain a collection of the best 
kinds?—J. D. L. 

11790.— Wintering Lobelias.—How must I keep 
these over the winter i—J. D. L. 

11791.—Hard wooded plants from seed.— will 
some reader of Gardening give simple instructions for 
raising plants from seed of Camellia japonica, Azalea 
indica, and Rhododendrons? Any information will be 
gratefully appreciated.—L. A. H. 

11792.—Blight on Apple trees.—My Apple trees 
are all covered over with some white soft stuff which I am 
told is American blight. 1 have tried syringing with 
soapy water and paraffin and water; then I got pure 
paraffin and rubbed it in with a small brush, but I found 
that burned the parts it touchod. Then I went over the 
trees with a dry brush and rubbed off all I oould, but all 
to no purpose. What can I do ?—J. W. 

11793.—Campanula muralis— Is there a white 
variety of this Campanula, and where can it be obtained ? 
I have tried a number of seedsmen for the blue kind, and 
they know nothing of it.— J. C. Turner. 


NOTES ON GARDEN INSECTS. 

The American blight should never be 
allowed to establish itself on Apple trees, as it 
has been in some places, for it is then very diffi¬ 
cult to eradicate it. As soon as any are noticed 
on a tree, the part infested should be well 
scrubbed with a hard brush and one of the 
following mixtures : 1 pint of ammoniacal liquor 
and 2 parts of water ; Tobacco water (quarter 
pound of Tobacco soaked in 1 gallon of water); 
a wineglassful of petroleum oil to 1 gallon of 
water, add a little soft soap to make the liquids 
mix better, or common train or fish oil. Brush¬ 
ing the insects with a small brush dipped in 
turpentine or spirits of wine kills them at once. 

The Carrot fly may be prevented from 
laying its eggs on the Carrots by the means 
above mentioned. As a protection against the 
Carrot fly the earth round the roots should be 
kept as firm as possible, and when thinning 
them the first time it should be done so 
thoroughly that the operation need not be 
repeated, keeping the crop in vigorous growth 
by suitable manures and waterings. 

The Onion fly is a great pest in many 
places. Some persons have found that by 
keeping the roots well earthed up, so that the 
fly cannot get at them to lay their eggs, is a 
very sure preventive. In thinning the cron 
great care should be taken to disturb the sou 
as little as possible for tho same reason; 
sowing sand, which has been soaked in petro¬ 
leum, over the beds, or watering them with 
1 pint of petroleum mixed with 2 gallons of 
water, has been found very useful in keeping 
the flies away. When once an Onion is in¬ 
vested, tfyere is nothing to be done but to 
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remove it carefully and burn It. This is best 
done by digging it up with a trowel, for if any 
of the grubs are left in the ground, or are 
allowed to drop out of the bulb, they will pro¬ 
bably find their way to other roots. If this 
method is properly carried out the next brood 
of flies will be very much diminished in 
numbers. 

Leather Jackets, tbp grubs of the daddy¬ 
longlegs or crane fly, appear, to be numerous and 
destructive this year ; tney live on the roots of 
Grasses and various other plants, causing them 
to wither and die. They may be caught by 
burying, about an inch from the surface near 
the roots of plants, small pieces of Potatoes, 
Turnips, &c., with a small stick or skewer 
attached to them to show where they are; they 
should be examined every morning, and any 
grubs found sticking to them destroyed. Wire- 
worms may be trapped in the same manner; 
these grubs often come to the surface at night, 
and may then be killed by rolling the ground. 
Trenches 6 inches wide and with upright sides 
the same height are very useful for catching the 
grubs ; in their nocturnal rambles they fall into 
these pitfalls and cannot escape. When plants 
wither and fade without any apparent reason, 
an examination should always be made of the 
earth round their roots, when grubs or cater¬ 
pillars will generally be found attacking them. 

Earwigs late in the season often prove 
annoying ; hanging pieces of Reed or any 
hollow stem (those of the Sunflower being 
rather sweet are particularly useful) on plants 
and in places where they abound is as good a 
means as any of catching them; they are sure 
to creep into them. 

Red spider may generally be kept in check 
by affording a proper amount of moisture to the 
plants likely to be attacked. Sulphur is parti¬ 
cularly obnoxious to it ; any insecticide containing 
it is useful. The following mixture will be found 
very efficacious in destroying it: boil in 2 gallons 
of water half a pound of flower of sulphur and 
1 pound of fresh lime, add three-quarters of a 
pound of soft soap, and, before using, gallons 
more water. G. S. S. 


BEES. 

Electing brood. —Would someone be kind 
enough to explain to me why my bees are de¬ 
stroying their young brood ? At the commence¬ 
ment of the season I 'had two stocks in straw 
hives. One swarmed on June the 10th, the 
other on the 12th, and the first hive sent out 
another swarm on tho 20th, and the second hive 
did the same on the 26th, so I have now six 
hives ; but I noticed on the 4th of July that 
the first swarm I had out was clustering all 
under the stand the Bame as if they had just 
swarmed. I thought they might have got too 
strong, and had not got room in the hive, so I 
immediately put a crate on the top with sec¬ 
tions. They seemed to take to the sections at 
once ; but they still clustered outside, and re¬ 
mained so till July the 6th, when I noticed that 
they were bringing out the young brood all 
dead. They are now all gone back into the hive. 
Have the brood died through neglect or are they 
killing them, and what is the cause ? If some 
one would answer this they would greatly oblige 
—Novice. [Turning out brood is usually a sign 
of starvation, insufficient food being obtained 
for comb building and feeding tne larvae. 
Otherwise the brood may have become chilled. 
But probably it was drone brood the bees were 
ejecting from the hive. When weather at any 
time is unfavourable to honey gathering drones 
will be removed in all stages of growth— 
hatched and in embryo.—S. S. G.] 


BIRDS. 

Canary egg-bound.— Can any correspondent in¬ 
form me what Is the best thin? to do when a canary 
becomes egg-bound ? My canary laid three eggs, but with 
the fourth became egg-bound and died.—T. B. 

Canaries not hatching their eggs.—Last March 
I put two young canaries up to breed, ana since then they 
have had five nests. By some means or other half the 
etr zb of each nest havo got broken, and the remainder have 
failed to hatch, although the hen has set very close. The 
cage they are in is quite a new one. Can anyone toll me 
the reason of failure, as before this I have always 
succeeded ? There have always been partly-formed birds 
in the eggs.— W. E. Ssvstt. 

Insects In Canaries.—Can any reader inform me 
of the beet way of keeping Canary birds free from the tiny 
insects which torment them greatly and cause Irritation of 
the skm?—C astle Madoc. 


AQUARIA. 

Management of an aquarium.—I 
have started an aquarium, and should be very 
grateful for some help. I have a glass bell 
holding 8 gallons, with four roots of weeds in 
it: Duckweed, a Lily something like an Arum, 
one that I was told is a soldier plant (is this 
Vallisneria spiralis?), and a small root like a 
Water Lily, that grows on the top of the water. 
I have six small gold fish, a newt, and six 
scavenger snails. I had two tadpoles, but 
cannot find them, so suppose the newt has 
eaten them. At first I changed the water fre- 
uently, but found & white growth came on the 
sh. I was told to wash them in sea water 
and sponge it off, which I did, and now they 
seem healthy. They tell me the growth came 
on the fish from too much lime in the water, 
and that I must not change it often. Will 
some reader kindly tell me now often it would 
be necessary to change it; and will it hurt the 
fish if I give them thread-worm every day ? 
They are always ready for it, and take it from 
my fingers. What can I do to get rid of the 
lime before I change the water ? When I can¬ 
not get threadworm what can I give them? 
Will they eat gentles ?—are they good for them ? 
—Sydney. 

Marine aquarium.— I have just staTted a marine 
aquarium ; will someone oblige by answering the following 
queries? My aquarium is a bell glass, 18 Inches dia¬ 
meter ; will sea Anemones and small fish, as well as shell¬ 
fish, do well together? Do the fish require any feeding? 
If so, what? How often should water be changed or added 
to ? Do prawns succeed in an aquarium ?— 1 Tavqumt. 


POULTRY. 

Cross-bred fowls.— “C. C. T.”—It is im¬ 
possible to tell with any degree of accuracy the 
colour which the plumage of cross-bred chickens 
will assume when fully feathered. But the 
cross which you mention—viz., a white Dork¬ 
ing cock with light Brahma hens—will produce 
almost, if not auite, white birds, and which will 
look exceedingly nice on a meadow or orchard, 
which you say you possess. Where, however, 
Brahma-Dorkings are kept in a yard or small 
run it will be found much better to breed from 
the dark varieties on both sides. You will find 
the first-mentioned cross a very good one for 
producing fair all-ronnd birds, both for table 
and laying, being very hardy and good mothers 
and sitters. In buying the stock birds, size 
need be the only consideration, and all fancy 
points can be dispensed with. From your 
query we should imagine you intend com¬ 
mencing to breed at once. It would be far 
better to wait until next year; and, by purchas¬ 
ing a few pullets this coming autumn, commence 
to hatch about the following February. This 
would prove more profitable, as late-hatched 
birds are not to be compared with early-hatched 
ones in this respect. Concerning the hen you 
have which constantly lays soft eggs, the only 
remedy is to give powdered chalk or bone-dust 
in the soft food. Some hens are given to this 
fault, although surrounded with unlimited 
quantities of old lime and other egg-forming 
material, as in your case. They seem to have 
no natural inclination to partake of lime of any 
sort. It is very annoying, not only on account 
of the loss of the eggs, which are generally 
broken in the nest, but they make the nests so 
dirty, the straw requiring to be constantly 
changed,- or the feathers of the other hens will 
become glued to the eggs, causing breakage.— 
Andalusian. 

Chicken. — Early-hatched broods should 
now be so far advanced as to allow the good 
to be distinguished from the bad. It is very 
important to weed out all that have not the 
appearance of turning out well. This is an easy 
task to au experienced hand, but to amateurs it 
is difficult; and it is very mortifying for A to 
find B taking all -the honours at local shows 
with a bird which the former disposed of for a 
song as worthless. But experience must be 
bought, and the gratifying results which are 
obtained by “ weeding out ” are soon apparent 
in the increased size and stamina of those that 
remain. Overcrowding is the bane to successful 
chicken rearing. A great mistake is made in 
allowing so many cockerels to remain in the 
run. These ravenous monsters prowl about, 
never satisfied, and deprive the promising 
pullets of their proper share of food and accom¬ 
modation. Kill or sell off as quickly as possible. 


Old birds also want looking over. Remember 
that after two years a hen ceases to pay he 
footing as a layer.— Andalusian. 

Fowls moulting. — 44 Amateur.” - W e 
should most decidedly say that the dealer from 
whom you bought your Hamburgh* deceived 
you, as no birds are yet moulting, and he 
evidently put this as au excuse for their shabby 
plumage. August is generally the earliest 
month for fowls to commence moulting. A 
little extra care and attention are well beetovred 
on them during this operation. Good food with 
a fair proportion of stimulants, such as spiced 
condiments (Thorley’s Cattle Food is as good as 
any) mixed with the meal, say a tablespoonful 
to every six fowls, will aid them to put on their 
new plumage. Sulphate of iron also in their 
drinking water will do good. Extra cleanlines 
in the roosting-house should be observed, and a 
good whitewashing of the interior and fitting! 
will destroy vermm and give the birds a fur 
start. If it is desired to moult any particular 
specimen quicklv for show purposes, if a hen, 
let her sit for a few weeks on dummy eggs.- 
Andalusian. 

Pl umag e Of fowls.—Will « M. J.“ itate the end 
jdumage of 44 Plymouth Rooks,” both oock and hen?— 


HOUSEHOLD. 

1068.—As the making of the above is very 
simple I am often surprised that residents in 
country places, and far remote from a conveman 
confectioner, should not more generally adop 
the making of ice creams and ice puddings. Tad 
cost is trifling, considering that the greater p«j 
of country families have large gardens and 
abundance of fruit. And again, I really knov 
nothing more delicious or refreshing onaboj 
day (at lunch, dinner, or otherwise) than i 

f enuine home-made ice pudding or a water icej 
ces are especially welcome to any morninj 
callers after a long drive through a dusty countrj 
road. A helping of ice cream, served on i 
crystal ice plate, with finger biscuits or & piw 
of home-made sponge-cake, is always welcome 
I think in most kitchens is to be found a freeze 
pot, which is seldom ever used, and I an 
inclined to think the reason for thisis that man] 
people have an idea that makingices is W 
beyond them. This is wrong. The process d 
making ices is not nearly so troublesome, not 
is the same experience required, as in making! 
good pudding. Common (or made for pmm 
ice creams are made with eggs, -sugar, milk 
flavouring, and thickening. But in “ 
making of good ices or ice puddings, good sw« 
cream, eggs, sugar, and flavouring are used, o 
half milk and half cream, and also fruit, cut q 
or otherwise. The ices and puddings are u«m« 
according to what fruit or flavour is added 
The tools required are a freezer, a tub or 
pail, and a spatula. A pewter freezer is 
The tub or pail should be of oak or strong 
well seasoned, and the size according to *n 
size of freezer. To make common ices, um 
four fresh eggs well beat up, add to the egg» 
pint and a half of new milk, and a quarter 
a pound of pounded sugar. Put all into a ew 
saucepan. Put the pan on to a slow, clear W 
and stir continually one way till it gets tbic 
but it must on no account boil or it will curdy 
Turn this custard into a basin to stand till qm 
cold, then put into the freezing pot and place « ! 
the tub or pail. Now fill up the spacei betww 
the freezer and the tub with pieces of ioc s® 
coarse salt mixed, until within two inchess _ 
the top of the freezer. Then take hold or 
handle and commence to turn the freezer row* 
In the course of ten minutes the custard 
begin to adhere to the sides of the free®* 
Take off the cover, and scrape all from on u 
sides, and place in the bottom ; do this 
quickly as possible, so that the lid may n ot 
left off long. Put on the lid, and again uirn 
round very quickly for some minutes, and wi 
the spatula scrape from the sides as beion 
this u to be repeated every little while uni 
the whole is frozen into a stiff mass. The pr 
cess is then finished, and the ice is ready «<> r 
table. The freezer must be kept in the i 
until the whole is used up; keep closely coven* 
-M. C. 

Sugar or treacle beer.—will 
roe a receipt for sugar or treacle beer, wad alwteli 
■erne Hops and a little malt should be used and fern 
with brewer’s yeast, and about what the quantit) t 
gallon of water?—E. C 
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THOMAS’S 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 
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Ornamental Hurdles. 
Mo. 997. 

FOR DIVIDING GARDENS 
Painted Green. 

each. 
8. d. 

6ft. long by 2ft. 6ln. high 5 6 
6ft. by 3ft. Oin. .,6 6 

Strawberry 
Protectors. 
Galvanised. 

No. 44a. 

la. per dozen. 

8* per 100. 

W * V T V W W V _ 

THOMAS’S 
Gaivanisod 
Wiro Netting. 


REDUCED CASH PRICES. 1884. 

PRICES PER ROLL OF 60 YARDS. 

1 ft wide. 1 ft wide. 3 ft. wide. 4 ft. wide. 6 ft. wide, 
a d. I a. d. «. d. t. d. 

a 6 5 0 1 7 6 10 0 

3 0 6 0 9 0 12 0 

4 6 9 0 13 6 18 0 

6 0 IS 0 18 0 24 0 

TO 14 0 21 0 28 0 

il widths kept In Stock—12, 18, 24, 30, 36, aud 48 inches. 

i of 40s, and upwards carriage paid to any railway 
d in England. 

C Wire, 8d. per lb. Chitting Nippers, Is. 3d. per pair. 
Inning Pslt, 32 inchee eride, 4Jd. per vard. Galvanised 
Wsgsi^i Sheets, 6 feet by 2 feet. 2«. 3d. each. Special 
•tetetaaos (or Large Quantities. 


d. 
15 0 
18 0 
27 0 
36 0 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

17, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 

SftS and 362, Idgwaro Road, London, W. 

OVERSPUN INDIA-RUBBER 
SEAMLESS AND PLEATLESS HOSE. 

Patent No. 207. 1881. 


J. 


B. BROWN 


& CO., 90, 

London. 


Cannon Street, 


G alvanised poultry fences, wire 

Trellis for training pla nts. A c. 


TIQUID MANURE PUMPS, Garden En 

• U ginee, 8wing Wa t er Carriers , Galvanised Ci sterns, Ac 


PEST BLACK VARNISH, for coating 

t Ironwork; In 3d. ner gallon, in 18-gallon and 36-gallon 
__No chargefor casks. 


ca sks, car riage paid. 

j^ VERY article guaranteed to be satisfactory ; 


and if not approved of may be returned unconditionally - 


J B. BROWN and CO., 90, Cannon Street, E.C. 


C. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

Three-quarter Garden Frame, with new (registered) Bet-ope* 
aud Corner Fastenings Made of beet Red Deal, sides and 
ends H inches thick, lights 2 inchea thick. Glazed with 
21-oz, glass, and painted four coats of good oil colour. 
No. 1 size, 4 feet by 6 feet, £2 17b. No. 2 size, S feet by 6 
feet, £4 10s. No. 3 size, 12 feet by 6 feet, £6 5«. 6d. Packing 
coses from 4a. to 6s. 6>L Two-thirds allowed when returned. 


Ret of 6 H&udlighta to cover 15 square feet, diminishing 
sizes, painted 3 coats, glazed with 21-oz. glass, per set, £1 15s. 


The "Universal’* Handiight Protectors for kitchen gardens, 
set of 6, covers 31 square feet, diminishing sizes, painted 3 
coats of good oil colour glazed with 21-oz. glass per set 
£2 12a. 


” Gal bar honey from your flowers.’* 

NEIGHBOUR'S 

CELEBRATED 

BEE-HIVES. 

For taking Honey without the 
destruction of the Bees. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. 

Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
Three Silver Medals and seve¬ 
ral others awarded to 
GEO. NEIGHBOUR A SONS 
for their improved 
Cottage Bee-hivo, 

As originally introdaced by 
them, working 3 Bell Glasses 
or Tray of Sectional 8upera, is 
neatly and strongly made of 
Straw It has Three Window s 
in the Lower Hive. 

This Hive will he found to 
possess many practical advan¬ 
tages, and la more easy of 
management than any othtr 
that has been introduced 
Pries, oomplete .. £115 0 
Stand /or ditto 0 10 6 

PHILADELPHIA BAR 
FRAME HIVE. 


From which the Combs can he removed at side opening 
whilst supers are on. This Hive affords remarkable facility 
for manipulation, because the frames can also he taken out 
from top as with other Frame Hive*, and at the same time 
affords great opportunity for full in*i»ectiou, having glass on 
three aides, closed with shutters. 

’’THE APIARY," by Al.FRKD NEIGHBOUR. 5* . postage 
5d. Catalogue of improved Hivea and Aiipliaucea, with 
drawings nnd price*. Two Stamp*. 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR & HONH, 127. Hi/h Holborn, W.C., 
aud 14a. Regent Street. W. 


HOSE I HOSE!! HOSE!!! 


PATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
Last* four time* ua long as ordinary white vulcauised hoee 
Stands severe Government teats, thus proving superiority of 
quality, lighter in weight, greater in strength, and cheaper in 
the long run than auy other hose for garden use. A corre¬ 
spondent writes : ”1 nave had a length of your Red Rubber 
Hose in use nine years, and It is now as good as ever " 
Beware of counterfeit Red Hose. 8amides and priced 
catalogue of hose, garden engines, and fittings, free. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

Sole Manu facturers, 66, Long Acre, London, W.C. 

CLIVE’S PATENT SEED AND 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 


tain prote ._. _ ___ 

ravages of Birds or Vermin. The scare*, repreaents a bird 
**f prey hovering over its victim. Its outstretched wings 
measure about three feet across. Price 24s per doz. To be 
obtained at most Ironmongers ard Seedsmen, or they can be 
had direct from the makers upon receipt of remittance. Pro¬ 
spectuses free on application Postal address HICKMAN 
nnd CLI VE. Birmingham Telegraph- DASH, B irmingham. 

L £10 17s.; 20 ft. f>y"l0 ft ,^£12 15«f: front 5^ft. htah.^bock 
10 ft. 3 in. Price lists free -A. P. JOHNSON, Horticultural 
Builder, Wilmington, HulL Q fj g j 1 ffC ITl 


PENN STATE 


Every Length tested before being sent out. 
^yfssOti/or lightness, pliability, strength, and cheapness. 

«le Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber and 
Gutta-percha Works, Limited. 

Works : Salford, Manchester. 

•watered Office and Warehouse, 6, Billiter Street, 
London. E.O. 

Gte kt obtained from all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, and 

KAa 


JOHN PIGG0TT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post free. 

GARDEN HOSE. 


1 I 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hobo, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 oomplete, 19s. 6d. 

® k * n g No. 3, to go on any tap, $-in., Is. lOd. 

PAiTnjrs or Hose sent osr Application. 
JWslQs. CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great 
***** err Ireland. Reel on carriage for 60 feet, 10s. 6 d. 

1 ^116,, & 117, Cheapside, Lond on. 

SYnTTT 1 -I —tanned NET, 2 yards 

3d yard; or 2 yards wide. 
100 yards. New twine 

i ards wide, 4d. yard; 4 yards 
i. yard. Cotton Net, niue 
wide, 7<L yard run.—W. CUL- 
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Cucumber Frames, made of best Red Deal, painted 4 mats of 
good oil colour, height at front 13 inches, at book f A ineln**, 
lights 2 inches thick, with improved bars and glaze l with 
21-oz. glass; iron bar across centre nnd handle to each light 
No. 2 si/e. 8 feet by 6 feet, £3 4s. 6<1 No. 3 size, 12 feet by 6 
feet, £4 12s 6<L Cases 5s.; two-thirds allowed if returned iu 
good comlitiou. 

I*Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England and 
Wale*, also to Ediuhurgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast. 

Illustrated catalogues of Greenhouses, Garden Frames, Ac., 
post-free two penny stamp*. 


REYN OLDS’S WIRE TREL LISES. 

fmwmml 


Galvanised after made. Suitable for training peas ; also 
climbing plants against walls, Ac , Ac. 

3ft,, 2s.; 4ft., 3s.; 5ft., 4s. each, 6ft. wide. 

Sizes made to order, 2d. per square foot. 

Terms cash ; 5 per ceut. discount upon amount* exceeding 10s. 
40n value free by rail within 200 miles. 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

57, New Compton Street, London, W.C. 

Illustrated Price List free by post. 


MELON A CUCUMBER 
FRAMES. 

Glazed and painted, 
complete, 25s. 


DEFORE Purchasing Greenhouses call Hnrt 

-U inspect stock at the Whittington Horticultural Works. 
Span Roof Greenhorn-oa from £5 5a. Lean-to from £4 in* 
All kinds of Conservatories made to order Catalogue* Free 
on application Note address. GEO. DAWSON, llorli- 
cultural Builder, Htghgate Hill. Loudon, N._ [1474 


PORTABLE GREENHOUSE, Lean-to, 10 

-I- feet by 6 feet. This house is made of red deal, glazed 
with English sheet glass, painted 3 coats. Free on rail, £8. 
Catalogue free.—H. BRUIN, Belvoir Street, Leicester 
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PRICES TO CLEAR. 

Over la. worth, fro© packing guaranteed. 
J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

Cyclamen, Carter’s prize strain, large cornu, 2 b. doz. 
Pontstomons, all the best varieties, 2 s. doz 
Pyrothmm, single and French Hybrids, 2 s. doz. 
Perennial Asters, flowers like Marguerites, 2 . doz. 
Pinks. Carter’s strain, large plants, 2 s. doz. 

Edelweiss, beautiful Alpine Everlasting, Is. doz. 
Ageratnm, “ Cupid," beautiful dwarf blue, Is. doz. 
Geraniums, Carter’s seedling scarlet. Is. doz., 7 s. Od. 100 . 
Lobelia magniflea, beautiful dork blue, Is. doz. 
Lobelia, “Prima Donna,” dark maroon, Is. 6 d. doz. 
Sweet Rocket, for autumn blooming, Is. doz. 
Marigold, “Meteor,” jellow, striped orange, la. doz. 
Mignonette, Miles’ Spiral and Parsons’ white. Is. doz. 
Amaranthns ruber, dark crimson foliage, Is. doz. 
Rlclnus Gibsonll, rich crimson foliage 2 s. 6 d. doz. 
Japanoso Maize, beautifully striped white, 2 s. 6 d. doz. 
Contaurea candldlsslma, beautiful white foliage, 
2 *. Od. doz. 

Grovllloa robusta, very graceful, 2 s. 6 d. doz. 
Clnorarla marltlma, " Dusty Miller,” Is. doz. 
Verbenas, mixed colours, Is. 6 d. doz. 

Toronlas, beautiful velvety blue flowers, la 6 d. doz. 
Dracaenas, to grow on, 6 for 2s. 6 d., 4a. Od. per doz. 

The nine last-mentioned aro beautiful for window or 
greenhouse cultivation. 


Greenhouse Plants — Chorozemos, Kennodyas, 
Cytisu*, Clitorias, Acacias, Aohlrnenes, Gloxinias, Bego 
nios, and lists free, my selections, Is. Od. to 3 a 6 d. per doz. 

Beautiful Climbers. —Tropaenlums, 4 named varieties. 
Is. Od., 2s. 0d. per doz.; one each of Mandevilla, Japan 
Honeysuckle. Maurandya, Lophospernnnn, Passiflora, 
and Balloon Vine, only 2s. 

Seeds for Present Sowing.—Onion. Giant Rocca, 
Giant White or Red Italian Tripoli, 8 d. per oz. ; White 
Lisbon, 3d. per oz. 

Cabbage Seed -Carter’s Heart well Marrow, Cocoanut, 
Enflcln Market, Red Pickling, 6 d. per oz. 

Cauliflower Seed. — Walcheren, Early London, 
Vcitch's Autumn Giant, Large Italian, Is. 3tl. per oz. 

Lettuce Seed —Carter’s Oiant White Cos, All the Year 
Round, and othere, Od. per oz. Above also supplied in 
Id., 3d., and 6 d. packets ; 12 sorts, free, Is. 3d., 2s. Cd , 
or 5s. 

Choice Hardy Perennial Seeds Sow at once. 
Carnation and Pieotce, 80 per cent, double ; Carnation 
Grenadin; Pansy, show, fancy, and striped ; Arabi*. 
Alyssum, Antirrhinum. Anemone, Canterbury Bell, 
Delphiniumgrandiflorurn, Foxgloves, Forgct-mo-Not.and 
dozens of others, 3d to Is. per packet; 12 sorts, 2s. ; 21 
sorts, 3s. 6 d. ; also in Id. packets. 

Cyclamen —New seed, Carter’s prize strain, Calceolaria 
Primula, Cineraria, 6 d. and Is. per packet 

Chrysanthemums, oil the best varieties, 2 s. to f»s. 
per doz. in pots, or lrec per parcels post. 


J. SYLVESTER, Idle. Bradford. 



FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

All post or carriage free. Not less than balf-a-ponnd anpp 
at the rate quoted per pound. 

■d , . T CABBAGES. Perot. Pet 

Bruntiing 8 Improved Enfield 8,1 & 

Beck’s Prenney . 8 d. 4 i 

Improved Nonpanel.. 5,4 

:: :: •• & :: j 

omb«. ONIONS. 

Globe Tripoli.. ;; ; 55 •• 2 

White Italian Tripoli q,i ** 

” ft 

kU ' • i uit Yellow . . si' " 7 , 

W M . Llsb 'll . . 4 ,|* ” nJ 

White Spanish ** 4 . 

Drr.tford 4,1 ** Z 

Bedfordshire Champion tkl ^ 

hJ&L* 1 *? Vu t Krowing quality and unsurpiui 

*>t ( kka. AJi nther 8 w’*lii for Autumn nowinc ut re&sona 
prices. Bee catalogue forwarded per return on receipt 
etamp* ir 1 . 0 . 0 . 

ISAAC BRUNNINQ & CO., 
Seed Merchants and Nurserymen. 
OBEAT YARMOUTH. 

MERCURY, GOOD KING HENRY, or AJ 

u GGOD.-Now ready, strong Dlanta of this exceU 
vegetable, so extensively grown In Lincolnshire, but so lii 
known elsewhere; deserves a foremost place in the gard 
Superior to Asparagus ; delicious; grows well on any soil; c 

* 30N3 ' 

OFFER .—12 Bouvardioa, 6 b 

field E Neuner and President C 

Digitized by Google 


CLEARANCE SALE. 


CHOICE 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS 

AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

All most carefully packed in Moss, and free per 
parcels post to any part of the kingdom. Guaran¬ 
teed to arrive safe,. 


It being absolutely necessary to clear, we offer at very 
low price*. All well-rooted and in capital condition. A 
very favourable opportunity for all possessing a green¬ 
house to secure good varieties at merely nominal prices. 
As in ]>ost seasons our usual autumn offer has been liberally 
responded to, we urge the readers of this paper to order 
immediately. 


6 Grocnhous© Acacias, fine named varieties, Is. ed. 

3 Winter Flowering Begonias, choice named, Od- 

3 Ornamental-leaved Begonias, named, most 
brilliant varieties, Is. 

3 Now Coleus of this year, Is. 

12 Colous. from our collection of the grandest sorts in 
existence, named, 2 *. 

6 Now Fuohslas, introduced in 1682 and 1883. These 
are very cheap. 2 s. 

6 Variegated Fuohslas. separate named kinds, very 
rare, useful varieties, la. 3d. 

12 Fuchsias, selected from our collection of finest 
single and double kinds, most carefully named, Is. Od.; 
25, in 25 sorts, for 3s. 3d. 

6 Double Geraniums, infl fine named kinds, Is. Gd. ; 
12 choice named kinds for 2 s. 6 d. 

6 Zonale Geraniums, choice named, for Is. 6 d.; a 
dozen, in 12 varieties, for 2s. 6 d. Very cheap. 

6 Ivy-leaved Geraniums, in finest named kinds 
(most beautiful section), Is. Od. 

8 Scontcd-leaved Geraniums. Is. 6 d. These 
fragrant varieties are fine for cutting for bouquets. 
12 for 2s. 6 d. All finest named. Few amateurs, ami, 
indeed, few florists, have a collection of these fine 
varieties. 

6 Heliotropes, choice natned, distinct, Is. 

6 Double Petunias, splendid sorts, grand for green¬ 
house (unnamed), very good, Is. 6 d. 

New Zonale Geranium, ' Niphetos,” pure white. 
Immense trusses. Capital winter bloomer. One of 
the best of recent introductions. 3 plants for 19. 

Winter Blooming Tropceolum, •Meteor,” vivid 
scarlet, profuse bloomer, each 4d. 

Now Tropreolum, "Sensation,” a grand kind, fine 
rich crimson scarlet, a profuse bloomer, and,all round, 
a splendid introduction, each, Is. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, choice and good kinds, 2 s., 12 
for 3s. 6 d. Those are very cheap. 

4 Grocnhousc Mosses (Selaginellas), pretty and 
exceedingly useful, named, Is. 

2 Adlantum gracIllinium, the most graceful of 
the Maidenhair Ferns, Is. 

2 Adlantum cunoatum. Maidenhair, good plants to 
pot into 8 -inch pots, fine, 2 s. tJd. 

12 Primulas, choice mixed, our own fine strain of extra 
choice kinds, Is. (kl. 

3 Blue Marguerite (Agathca c nrulea), Od. 

Miscellaneous.- Kalosanthes coccinca, Id.; Nertora 

depress*. 4d. ; Blue Passion Flower, 4 d. ; Pedlar's 
Hasket, 4d.; Scarlet Tacsonia, 4d. ; choice basket Abu 
tilon, 4d. 


For Camellias. Tea Roses, and Clematis, see last 
week’s "GARDENING." 


RYDER & SOY, 

SALE, MANCHESTER. 

JERSEY ROSES.—Carriage paid to London. 

u H. P.’s dwarf, 9s. per doz., 60s. per 100 ; standards. 12s. 
per doz , 90s. per 100. Orders sent now will ensure immediate 
selection of best plants. Send for illustrated catalogue to 
JOSHUA LE CORNU ft SON, High View Nurseries. Jersey. 

A URICULAS.—Stage and Alpine, best named 

. varieties, healthy, warranted true to name, at moderate 
prices.—J. MENZIEB, Bankhead. Dunae. (1602 

f)LD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATION.— 

y , 4 sort* cuttings Is. per doz., post free.-R. 

CHANDLER, 17, Cottage Grove, MilftPnd. London, E. (1644 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Extra fine 

^ selected early runners, fit to plant now, will produce largo 
-- - - -■ - ■ - Garibaldi. " 


crop next season, 7a 6 d. hundred. 
Eleanor, Dr. Hogg, and A. Nicaise. 
Klngsklrswell, Devon. 


jwiumui, Paxton, 
R. W. BEACHEY, 


HYACINTH8, TULIP8 CROCU8, LlLIE8, &O. 

fl G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarlem, 

Holland. Wholesale CATALOGUE now ready and 
had free on application to Messrs R. HLLBERRAD ft 
SON. 25. Savage Gardens, Crutched Friars, London. EC 


Bavag e Gardens, Crut ched Friars. London. E C 

WANTED. — Growers of Marechol Niel, dark 
V * crimson Rosea Gsrdenias, and yellow Carnations.—Apuli 
cations to DRUIFF. Court Florist, 39, Bur lington Arcade. W. 

r P0 GARDENERS with Small Capital.—Lease 

j- of Nursery, consisting of Vinery (32 Vines), two large 
^.I 11 • Rosar y- 10 ^ disposed of cheap — 
EAMLS, Wellington Street, Luton. (1579 


WEBBS’ 

EMPEROR 



CABBAGE 

The Best Variety ip fioltintim, 


j 


6d. and la. per pkt, la. 6<L per ounce. 


Mr. J. Mi ir, in the Journal of Horticulttn 
of May 24, says :— 

"Our largest piece of Spring Cab¬ 
bage measures 70 ft. by 50 ft, and 
here we have many sorts growing. 
The best of all these at the present 
time Is WEBBS’ EMPEROR. 


Per oz., port frw-t d 
EARLY NONPAREIL CABBAGE 0 I 
ENFIELD MARKET do. - OJ 
EARLY RAINHAM do. 0 | 

EARLY DWARF YORK da 0 

LARGE RED DUTCH do.fld.pktOj 

«... 

Webbs’ New Red Globe Tripoli 0d. 
Webbs’ White Italian Tripoli 6& 

Large Flat Red Tripoli .. .. 0d. 

Giant Rocca. 6d. 

White Lisbon . - 

White Spanish or Reading .. - 


All Garden Seeds Free by Post or Ball 

Five per cent. Discount for Cash. 


SONS, 


? 


WEBB AND 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN. 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


SPBOIA&f] 

HARKNESS’ FANCY PANSY SEEt 

Yields splendid results; noble flowers of rick < 



-1 varieties). Blooms of seedlings can t 

tion If postage is paid, Per packet, la. Is. 6tL, i M., m 
-llARKNESS ft SONS, Grange Nurseries. Bwlalr 

CARNATION AND PICOTEE 

Seed, yielding 80 per cent double flowers, nwt. 1 ' ' 

cream, pure white, purple and flaked. No one need t*j 
out Carnations, and there is nothing finer for bartW 
more useful for cutting. Per packet, la, la 6 d., » 
5*.—HARKNESS ftSONS, Grange Nursery. Bedsit 

PAN8IES FOR EXHIBITION. 

Cuttings struck now produce the largest flowers inA 
and September, 12 cuttings, all named and diatinrt. 
fancy, la 6 d. post free -HARKNESS ft 60.NS. C 
Nuxaery, Bedale ._ 

CHEAP & GOOD BEDDING 

.0 Pentstemono, no two alike.. 

60 Tricolour Marguerites . 

60 Antirrhinum, all striped . 

80 Oaloeolariaa, best dwarf . 

60 German Double .. 

60 Phlox Drumnioudii, 24 var.. 

60 8 potted Mimulus 
60 Lobelia Oueen of White? 

50 Bedding Pansies 

50 Viola Mauve Queen.. 

JO Viola Primrose Queen , or 50 plants select-^ fw® , 
above, not less than 10 of a kind JaftL.w 

HARKNESS A SONS, 

BEDALE. YORKSHIRE;_ 

1 0 PIPINGS of the finest BORDEK tA 
kCX NATIONS, all colours, including MraSinkin* njj 
Rev. Anderson, ftc, 2 s , free. -HARKNE33 4 
Bedale, Yorkshire, 

Original from 


PENN STATE 
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DEANE & CO.’S GARDEN FURNITURE 


THE CHEVI01 

»N ENGLISH C 


GARDEN ENGINE8. 

12 gall. 63 b. 16 gall 80b. 

24 galL 100b. 30 galL 120b. 


LAWN MOWERS. 
20 PER CENT. 


i GARDEN ROLLERS. 

8ingle Cylinder. 

16 in. 32b., 18 in. 35e. t 20 in 45f. 
22 in. 52b., 24 in. 63 b., 26 in. 80 b. 

Double Cylinder. 

18 in. 52s., 20 in. 60 b., 22 in. 70s 
24 in. 80s., 26 in. 90s., 23 in. 115s 

PATENT WATER 
BALLAST ROLLERS. 

Weight Empty. Full. 

cwtB. qra. cwte. qrs. Price 
18in. .. 2 2 .... 3 3 .. £3 

21 in. ..3 1 .... 5 1.. 4 

24 in. .. 4 1 .... 8 0 ... 5 

27 in. .. 6 2....12 0 .. 7 

30 in. .. 8 2 ....16 0 .. 10 

PONY AND HORSE ROLLERS from £8 10s 


FOR 

A GUINEA. 

Size nearly 3 yards by 2J yards, a 
Also made in twenty other si 
Can be obtained only fror 

TRELOAR & SOI 

68, 69, and 70, Ludga 


FOR CASH OFF 
MAKERS* PRICES. 
Carriage Paid. 


Strong Wood Barrow, 24s. 6 <L 
Ditto, with loose top, 32s. 6 <L „ m _ 

„ v ' Swino Water Barrow, 

Galvanised Iron Barrows. with galvanised cistern. 

No. 0 1 2 3 15 gall. 30s., 20 gall. 36b 

17b. 22a. 26a. 30a. 30 gall. 46a„ 40 gall. 54s. 

Summerhouses, Vases. Water Carts, Wire Nettlnj 


, .1=5^=.— Iron 
Garden 

Suburban Skat 5ft. 17a. 6ft. 19s. Table, 

Strong and easy, the cheapest seat made. 21 in. diam.. 
Garden Seats in Great Variety. price 21b. 

___, _____ _ ,_ Tt „„ w Hurdles, and Tools of all Descriptions. 

DEANE & CO.’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF GARDEN FURNITURE GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
Orders over £2 Bent carriage free to any railway (station. Discount on cash payments. 


DEANE & CO., 46, KING WILLIAM ST., LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 


mOIR’S HOMB MADE 

JAMS, ALSO SOUPS IN WHITE GLASS, TABLE JELLIES, 
AND PURE PICKLES. 


See samples at Stand 113a International Health Exhibition, Eastern Corridor Annexe. 


Gaedkvkbs and Others Wanting Situations. — 

20 words or less. Is. 

General Advertisements, Is. per line. 

Ixr tt o cm ents for ensuing number should reach tht 
e early in the week to ensure insertion. No adver- 
totscan be received, altered, or stopped aftei 
day morning’s post for the issue of the following 
date. Advertisements received later will be 
*d in due course. Advertisers not having a 
ir account are requested to accompany their 
Wlsemento by a remittance. P.O.O. payable 
ttcjts Spanswick, at the Money Order Department, 
*1 Post Office, London, E.C. Stamps not received. 
Iters to be addressed to the Publisher, 37, South 
» Street, Strand, W.C. 

lens for other journals published at this office must 
nt separate from those intended for Gardening 


In bottles at 
2s. 9d., 4s. Qd. 
and 11s. 
Sold every¬ 
where. 


SECURED BY 
USING 


HOOPER’S 

CACHOUS 


NEURALGIA 


HQ> CDPER’S 


Coui8t 80,19 tbem ‘ 

after analysis, to he 
^perfectly ^ harmless 

Avoid the many attempted, and possibly injurious, imitations. 


ROSE’S 

LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


The favourite Summer Beverage. 

A delicious Cooling Drink in Water. 

Is prepared from the Lime Fruit. 

Is entirely Free of Alcohol. 

Effervescing in all Aerated Waters. 

An excellent Stimulant blended with Spirits. 
Is highly Medicinal. 

Cooling and Purifying the Blood. 

An excellent Stomachic, ofluisting digestion. 

Is recommended by the Lancet. 

Ib Sold Everywhere. 

Wholesale Stores—11, Curtain Road, London. 


INDEX. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S 

(BREAKFAST) 

COCOA 

_ Boiling Water or M ilk. _ 

The Grateful Blessings and Heartfelt 
Thanks 

Of thousands of former sufferers who have been 

PAINLESSLY CURED 

Of CORNS, BUNIONS, and WARTS, are weekly received 
by the proprietor of 
White8 “NEW CORN CURE.* 

Send 9 stamps for sample case of this article, that positively 
never fails, toF. WHITE, Chemist, 1, New Road, London, E.. 
Or ask your Chemist to obtain it for you. You will never 
_ regret having done no. 

. ^ YOUR MONOGRAlTTN 

ATKA INDIA-RUBBER. Is.; name in full. 

with box. pad, marking ink, 1b. 4<L Garden 
Labels can be plainly and'Indelibly marked 
(jTWrplai l; y these stamps. Lists free. Agents wanted. 
m vrm Hr s ikkTON & Co.. 9*2. Gronechurch St. E.C 

TRICYCLES, BICYCLES, & LAWNMOWERS 

Purchased for Cash, in any condition, or repaired at 
CAREY & CO.’s great Marts and Works, Brixton ami 
Clapham Roads, Tendon, S.W. 

Largest dealers in Secon d-hand Machines in So>’»h London 

LAWN TENNIS.-Bats, 6 e. t)dT'^ch. ke gul#- 


House and wiudow g 
dening .. 

Indoor plants 
Insects, diseases, Kc. 
Late Peach houses 
Leather-coated grabs 
Lilium auratum .. 
Marguerites 
Mulching v. watering 


Aquaria 


nations .. 230 
not blooming 233 
; perpetual- 

.. 236 

, Pinks, and 

.230 


Obtaining the plants .. 
Old Cabbage beds 
Orchis latifolia 
Outdoor plants 

Peaches . 

Pelargoniums 
Pelargoniums, propagat¬ 
ing bedding 
Polyanthus 
Plan of a garden.. 

™ for midwinter 


A CURE FOR I A T I A II 

SKIN DISEASES. L U I I U II 

There ib scarcely any eruption but will yield to 8ULPHO- 
LINE in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordinary 
pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish as if by 
magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, however deeply 
rooted, "Sulpholiue” successfully attacks. It always pro¬ 
duces a clear, healthy ekin. Sold by most Chemists. Bottles, 


week's work 
i lory 

era. fertilising.. 
trees, summer 


Plants ... _ 

(lowering .236 

Pyramidal Saxifrage, the 238 

Queries .24! 

Raising seedlings .. 231 
Raspberries .. 237 

Removal of the runners 233 
Rose Celeste .. 23i 

Rosea .238 

Rose trees, moving .. 238 
Short notes .. 239 

Shrubbery.237 

Soil.236 

Strawberries 237 

Strawberries, planting.. 231 
Strawberry, the, in the 

open air.233 

Top-dressing and water¬ 
ing.233 

Trees and shrubs .. 231 

Varieties.234 

Vegetable*.234 

Villa garden, the .. 233 
Violas, bedding .. .232 

Wallflowers and other 
hardy plants in jKits 233 
White Lilies .. ..232 

Wnite Pink, Mr». Sinkins 232 

Wintering.235 

Zenobia*, the ..235 


crimson Sweet 


6 Dent* La .. .. 234 

t Rock.-ta .. .. 232 

km of the be.1* . 233 

flowering varieties 229 
vegetables . .. 234 

dwarf-growing .. 237 
r garden ..237 

n of summer .. 239 

.234 

b*.230 

la flowers falling 

. 236 

b Pink, the .. 229 
j*. 137 

b dr Dijon Rose .’. 238 
■fan. propagating 238 
- Vines, neglecting 231 
9 flowers for cut- 

.231 

V flowers, propaga- 

B of.229 

Calceolaria, 
it on of the .. ..236 


LOGKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 


TJON BALLS, 9s. per dozen. CLUBS and SC HOCK* 
supplied at much less than store prices. Trade nupplfod. 
TREBOR & Co., 15, Harleyford St.. Kennington Park RuTfR.E 

"DOXES J—Postal Flower lloxes for sending out 

-Lt tlowers. cuttings. kc., through the post. 3 dozen assort**! 
sizes bv ‘'iwireel j»ost " for 5s. fid., or sample dozen for 
Also Wedding Cake Boxes and boxen of all descriptions. 
Apply, S. TAUN TON & Co .. Box Factory, Torrington. Devon. 

‘D1CHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

■Lw that they are constantly receiving applications frmu 
gardener# seeking situations, and they will he happy to supply 
any lady or genf.leiuau with particulars, la St John's Nur¬ 
series Worcester. 


The Best. The Safest. The Cheapest . 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hair. 
Instantly stops the Hair from Fading. 
Occasionally used. Greyness is impossible. 

Large Bottles, Is. 6d.; sold everywhere. 


Original from 

PENN STATE 
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Utairls & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

“DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

Xv cheap: from 10 inches to 15 inches high; strong plants, 
will soon bloom; Isabella Spraiit, Gloire de Dijon, Mar6chal 
Niei, Keved'Or, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new Bose), 

the five for 2s. 6d., or per dozen 5a., free..MAIRIS & CO., 

We«tnn~?n GoviIhuo, Bristol. 

F EKJNS ANL) BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fnchHi- 
oirle; and Snow flake, and aLx Begonias, with beautifully 
marked leaves, 2.4 (i, free.—MAIRIS t CO., Weston-ia- 
Oonbino, Bristol. _ _ 

B EGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 

Three Begonias coming Into flower, three Maiden-hair 
Tern*, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
v«Uiitg, tree, 2s. 6d. — MAIBJH k CO., Weston-in-Gordano, 

Bristol._ _ ___ _ 

I'ULt: BK.VJ MAIDENHAIR FERNS.— 

X Fafkyi itf'*', ooncinniiui liitum, tenerum, and ciliatum. 
2 virit gaff'd Ferns, 2 Lycopodiums, 2 Tradcscuiitius, also 
lH-auti fully Mm-if***-*!: the 10 nlants 2s. 0*L. free. <me-third 
usual price. M A JIMS & CO., Weston-in-Gordano. Bristol. 


T WO IMFATTENS SULTAN1, the new rose- 

colonnd greenhouse plant, always in bloom; 1 Iloya 
camosft. 1 Jasminum Samboc, coming into flower; 1 Empress 
Eugenie Passion-flower, and 1 Begonia weltoniensis. The 
6 plants, named, 2s. (id., free. —MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano. Bristol. _ _ „ 

NEW RO SES F OR 1884. 

Cranston's Nursery & Seed Go. 

(LIMITED) 

ABE NOW ISSUING THEIB 

SPRING CATALOGUE, 

Which will lie forwarded free on application. It 
comprises a selection of the host 


English & French Roses, 

A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, 
and other varieties suitable for spring planting; also 
CLEMATIS, Budding and Herbaceous Plants. 

Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Go., Ld., 

KING'S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 

SEEDS^FOR^RESENTfoWlMC. 

PRICE LIST SENT FREE to any address on receipt of 
post-card DANIELS BROS.. Heed Growers, NORWICH. 

The Throe best Cabbages for early Spring use. 

DANIELS’ DEFIANCE GIANT EARLY MARROW, Is. 

a£lAN^K 1 IN (’< lMl^AItABLE, early Marrow, la 6d per 

packrt, 2s. fid. iK-r oz. 

DANIELS’ LITTLE QUEEN, superfine early dwarf. Is. 6d. 
per packet, 2*. fid. per oz. 

DANIELS BROS . Seed Growers, N ORW ICH. 

The Four best Onions for Autumn Sowing/ 

DANIELS - GOLDEN KOCCA, fine straw-coloured skin, 
Is. fid. r packet, 3 b. fid. per oz. 

DANIELS 1 GIANT ROCCA, weigh two to three pounds, 

DAN^Lh ’ WhFte ELEPHANT TRIPOLI, the largest 
and best Silver-skin Onion known, la fid. per packet, 

6il lX!f 07.. 

ZJTTEAU YELTiOW GIANT, splendid quality and long 
keener, M. i*er oz., 6 b. i»er lb. 

DANIELS BROS.. Heed Merchants . NORWI CH. 

P ANSIES FOR” AUTUMN BLOOMING.- 

Choice w*ed lings. 25 for Is. fid. EngliRh show and fancy, 
Belgian, Fj eiu'li, from the best struins in cultivation -JAMES 
I.OoMIX Whittlesey^ near PeterlmnV. 

fUNEKARlAS, large flowered, brilliant varie- 
v tit* (»ume as last year's), 12 strong needling*, ready for 
potting on, 2 m --.1. IiO< > MF.S, Whittlesey.___ 

P RIMULAS, Veitch’s and Carter’s, splendid 

strains, 12 for 2 k. fid. Gloxinias, superb varieties, large 
flowering. 12 for 3*. fid., all gtxxl plants, ready for potting on. 

- J. LOONIES. the-.Nurseries, Whittlesey.____ 

F UCHSIAS. 12 rooted cuttings, single and 

double varieties. 2s.: 12 in pots, strong plants, put on 

fall. 4e. fid. and fis. J. LOOMKS. Whittlesey. _ _ 

(plOLEUS.- 12 choice varieties, 2s. ; 12 iu pots, 

large plants, put on rail. 4«. 6<L and 6 b., many new varie¬ 
ties LOONIES. Whittlesey. 

W JNTEK FLOWERING PLANTS. —Two 

Libouia fioribunda. 2 Heliotrope, 2 Begonias, 2 Kupa- 
torjum, 2 Sulvius, 2 Primulas, 2 Cinerarias, 2 Fuchsias, 2 
tJeruniuinw. 2 Ghtunias, 2 Cyclamen, also 2 Artillery Plants 
and 2 C.r. villeu robnsm. 26 plants for 3s. 6*1., free ; double the 
quantity, 5 m. fid. J. LOONIES. Whittlesey. 

GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

QTRIKE CUTTING8 NOW, dibble 3 inches 

O apart In road grit, out of (iKirx Will make good plants 
f *r winter blooming. 

G ERANIUMS. Circe (finest double crimson), 
Beatrix (fxriiiisite coral). Mrs. Strutt, Get trade. Jealousy, 
Mdme. Thilmut. Mrs. Leavers, Corsair. Lady Sheffield, Cbas 
Bmith. One of each, jjost free, la.. P.O. 

PUTTINGS. Strong, healthy cuttings.— 

IVlurjnnimn*. Emperor of RuBsirt. La Putrie, Mdme. 
Perrod, Mdme. Heine, Duchess of Edinburgh. Kingston 
Beauty. Ne Plus Ultra. Bertie Boyes, Duchess of Bedford, 
IMgby Grand. One «*f each, post free, Is., P.O 

AYLE8TONE PARK, LEICESTER. I 


EXTRA SUPERB 

SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWINC. 

The following at 6d. and Is. per Packet 

(STOCKS.—Emperor mixed, Emperor white, 

^ Emperor crimson, East Lothian Siuur White .with Wall¬ 
flower leaves, East Lothian mixed, BROMPTON Giant 
Whit'. Snotr Whitt Berlin, Giant Scarlet, new * hilling 
Carmine and Canary Yelloir f Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, 
white, do. mixed ; Carnation Grenudin; Carnation, South of 
France, Is.; Picotee, yellow ground. Is. ; Wallflower, double 
German; Cineraria. XX quality, Is. ; Mimulus, Giant HoBe 
in Hose; Miuiulu-s, dwarf, blight scarlet; Pansy, Lord 
Beaconsfield; Pansy, Rainbow, very tine, a most extra¬ 
ordinary colour ; Peutstemon. Lemoine's Hybrids; Polyanthus, 
own saving, fancy, extra quality : Polyanthus, giant white, 
crimson, and yellow, each per packet, €d.: Anemone, 
Victoria Giant, extra quality; Columbines. All the illus¬ 
trated sorts of gardening (Bee Ilh'sthatkd Gardening 
for June, 1834). Columbine, new large flowering, snow 
white, single; Aubrietia He ndersoni; Aubrietia Eyrei, an 
improvement on Hendersoni; Canterbury Bells, same as 
supplied this time twelvemonths, moat beautiful forms: 
Cutananche cierulea and alba, as good as Cornflowers and 
perennial, at Sd. per packet; CoruopsiH, 4 Perennial Boris, 
at 3d. per packet each ; Yellow Foxglove, fid. per packet; 
Delphinium, Lemoine's Hybrids; Gnillardia granditiora, 
Aurora Borealis. 4cc.; Honesty, early crimson and pure white, 
3d. per packet; Pentstemon, four Alpine sorts, mixe*l; 
Pyrethrum, Lcmoine'sHybrids, own saving; Primula Alpine, 
8 sorts, mixed, Is. ; Phlox; Scabious, Tom Thumb, double; 
Sweet William, The Bride, *n<nr white : Wallflower, single 
pigmy yellow, very fine for bedding, as valuable as 
OhelranthuH alpinus. 

tSF* A wonderful Selection of fine Daffodils to offer, some 
■®' w very - rare forms. See large advertisement in Gaudkn 

“ HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

_84. PATRICK STREXT, CORK. 


jOEcnr 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

PRIMULAS.— I am now offering my fine strain of 
Primulas, which consists of such sorts as Magnifies 
alba, Cristata alba, Cristata rubra, Striata, Kerme- 
sina splondens, Atrorubra, &c., Ac., in mixture, at 
2a. per dozen, free. 

CINERARIAS.— ( irandifiora, 2s. dozen ; Hybrida, 
2s. dozen. ; Dwarf, 2s. dozen ; Double Seedlings, 3a, 
dozen ; mixed, 2s. dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES.— These, like many other 
things, delight in a change of soil. I can supply 100 
plants in four best sorts for 4s. free, or 23 of any of 
the following varieties free for Is, 3dMarshal 
MacMahon, V. II. de Thury. Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Crimson Queen. Keen's Seedling, Dr. Hogg, Presi¬ 
dent, and Comte dc Paris. 

NOTICE .—Plants os previously advertised can still 
be supplied. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

JOBGKT GRZSZlSr, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

NOW READY. SPECIAL OFFER, No. 41, 

Of Choice Rare and Beautiful 

FERNS AND SELACINELLAS, 

Carriage paid, embracing many of the most lovely and 
desirable in cultivation. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE of over 1,000 Species 

and Varieties free on application. 

LARGE CATALOGUE (Price 18.), 

Containing 75 Illustrations of Ferns and Selagincllas, 
valuable‘‘Hintson Fern Culture,”and other useful and 
interesting information. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY 

8ALE, MANC HE STER. 

MR. R. W. BEACHEY. 

Finder, Klngskerswell, Devonshire, 

AFFERS the following strong, well-rooted, 
V/ healthy plants, true to name. Delivered hake, fresh, 
and fkke, for cash. Nearly 20 years' practical experience at 
a devoted amateur and successful exhibitor enables him now. 
as a g.-ower for sale, to offer plants only which he has proved 
to be worthy of cultivation. No rubbish is kept in stock. 
CATALOGUE on application. 

ABUTILONS, six, 2b. 6tl. „ ^ 

BOUYARDIA8. six best, 2b. 6d. Two double, A. Neunei 
and President Garfield, 1b. fid. 

FUCHSIAS, twelve beat 2b. 6d.; twelve new, Be. : twelve 
large plant*, in pots, bumper included, but not carriage, 10 a 
GERANIUMS, twelve best, double and single for pots, 
blooming plant*. 4b. fid.; twelve new of Pearson's, Lemoine's, 
he., 10s.; six scented, 2b. 6*1. 

FERNS, twelve choice Maiden-hair and ethers, 6e.; larger 
plants, 10 b. 

SALVIAS, six bent, distinct, 2s 

SEEDS for present sowing, see catalogue, with Instructions. 
ROHES. ROSES. Puds for budding, all best sorts. Hybrid 
Perpetual, Is. 2d. dozen; Tea* and new Roses of 1882-1883, 
2 b. dozen. List. 

CINERARIAS, all from grandest named varieties, seedlings, 
2b. dozen, free in tin. 

PRIMULAS, vivid red, white, purple, rose, 4c., 2 b. dozen, 
free in tin, mixed. „ . _ 

BEGONIAS, suiwrii collection, now in bloom, all the finest 
double and single known (we catalogue). 

PANSIES, twelve grumleBt, Bhow and tancy. 2s. 6d.; out- 

BE DDING^P AN ST KS AND VIOLAS.-Twelve different 
colours, rame l. 2 b.; cutui,^*, Ip. « W . , 

WALLET OWURS. finest, double and single, all colours. Is. 
dozen, fi>. 100; STOCKS, Brompton and Queen, same price, j 


R. W. BEEDELL'J 

Plants are equal to those at double 
the price. 

POST FREE, OVER li. 

AND GUARANTEED VrESH ON ARRIVAL 

12 Fuchsias, single and double (per 100,4c.) \ 

12 new Coleus, 1683 and 1884 .. 

12 Chrysanthemum* .. I „ 6s.).. « 

12 Verbena*, mixed colour* f „ 6s.). 1 

12 Asters, any kind .. I M 3s.6d.i.G 

12 Ten-Week Stocks .. ) * 3a. 61).I 

6 New double Petunias.j 

4 Lemon Verbena* .j 

4 Maiden-hair Ferns.| 

2 Alpine Edelweiss .1 

4 Niootiana aflinis .1 

12 Primulas, Bcedell’s noted strain, bloonis 2 in across 1 
12 CincniriuH ,, ,, ., show tiowt o ., I 

12 Cyclamen, Covent Ganlen, ]>ot now .1 

12 Gloxinias, seedling plants „ 2 

12 Christmas Roues, largest pure white .3 

12 Ik-gouiaB, stroug seexlliugs. from verj- large flo*cr» 3 
Visitors are resia-ctfully invited. 

THE NURSERIES, WALUNGT0N. 

AND AT 74, NORTH END. CROYDON, SURE! 

C0UJN8 BROSL & GABRIq 

SEED, BULB, AND PLANT 
MERCHANTS, 

89, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, U 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWINI 

rPURNIP SEED.—Snowball, Orange Jell 

White Stone, Veitch's Red Globe. American Fhi* 
Red, each 3*1. per ounce; postage extra. 1 

HAJBBAGE SEED.—Euneld Market ^ 
O parefl. Cocoa-nut, Red Pickling, each 6*1. p« <** 
Coveat Garden Dwarf, and Mem's No. 1, 9d. per nett! 

post-free. ___ _ J 

pAULIFLO\VER SEED.-Covent GaS 
G Early London, and Veitch’s Autumn Oiant. If 
ounce, 3*L and 6d. per packet; Winter or I’ricklj 8jana« 
pint. Is. 9* L quart; al l post -free. _ : ___ 

T ETTUCE SEED.—Bath Cos. (white] 

■Ll brown), Paria White, TomTlmmb, Hanuncramilk I 
ls. ounce, J*L packet.__J 

HNlON SEED.—Caiant K-ooca, Uhiteorl 

U Giant Italian, Is. ouuce, 3d. packet. White Listed 
Spring Onions, 4d. ounce; post-free. I 

p HO ICE HARDY PERENNI AL SKffl 

D Now is a good time to bow for flowering nett *prn® 
packets, 2s.; 24 packets, 3a. 6*1.. all different hot 
A quilegia, Alyssura, Antirrhimim. Anemona Cxm» 
Carnation, Delphinium!*, Digitalis, Geum, 

Pnnsy, Evening Primrose, Polyantliu-s Sweet Wiltiaau 
flower. &c. Rockeries, 6 packets seed, different ll 31 
packets, 2 b. Great numbers sold lost season. 

COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, fee shore. 

Cooling’s Leviatlian Cos Letts 

*pHE beat variety for sowins: now, the hard 
1 la gest. anil broadest, leaved Lettuce in cultinli 
(l«ule*l biiprovt meut on the Bath Cob ; per packet, 1* 

• ree. f 

All Uie Year Round Lettuce. 

•Staustead Park Whiter 

Drumhead or Malta. • ■ • • c: ^ 

GEORGE COOLING 4 HON, Seed Merchant*. BaOU 

Onion Seeds for sowing now. -* 

Giant Rocca, selected. 

New Giant White Tripoli . 

New Giant Red Tripoli. 

White Lisbon, for pulling young. 

Cabbage Seeds for sowing now. 

Wheeler’s Imperial, true . 

Cooling's Early Market. 

Improved Nonpareil .. . 

Etampes. new, recommendon . 

Aix Post Pu£ik , 

GEORGS COOLING & MN, Seed MeroW 
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CLEARING PRICES. * 
CA CHOICE BEDDING or WIMJ 

U V/ PLANTS, consisting of Gcrawun*. L"®* 
FuchBla*. Dahlias, Lobelia, Ac.; free for 3s. All goo&W 
from single pots.__ _------ ff 

piNERARlAS ! CINERARIAS !! 

U RARIA8111—Carter's superb stndn, lx v. 
free, all strong plants. i*haken_fre»m_3-irv. notx 

POLE US.—Six lovely Coleus, .“J 

U varietlee, no two alike, port free for lx Id. 
-BERNARD LOA DE R. FloHat, Dorchester. Dw«Uj 

4s. per 100, free; 2 s. 6«L per 50. . 

VIOLAS.—Lady in White, a magniW 

V White Viola, very large; ateo Clevedon Blue 
PANSIES.—Krng of Blacks and others 

I varieties from Carter’* choice Beed. 

QWEKT WILLIAMS, Auricula-flow* 

O finest strain in cultivation. J 

ANTIRRHINUMS (Snapdragon), pu«W 

-tx and striped. ,_..._ 

These plaut* are all strong and bcalthT J 
bloom. If planted now will umke a grand du-|-l»J 

Bummer and autumn month. 1 *. . _ . TVy?d 

_ BERNARD LOADER. Florist. Doich<**r. 

CARNATION CUTTINGS from » verj H 

vJ Rome, ilouble collection, 6 for 1*. 6d., 12 for -» 

C. C URTOIS. Brothe rtoft. Boston_-H 

WANTED, a Situation as Improver inyF- 1 
VY man’s or nobleman s «*t ablisbment. in 
yeurs’ character from lust employer: age mxtxn . 
b. SIMPSON. Amery House, Alton, Hantn. 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor, W. Rob 1 ^ 

Original frn-m 
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ONE PENNY, 


NT) EX TO ‘^GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

_V'oL V., jj n ow r eady, price Id, post free l jd._ 

HE BEST HELIOTROPES.—The follow- 

: i tftree varieties are splendid either for pot culture or 
... . Rebecca (new 1833). deep blue, dwarf, compact, 9d. 

re-dozen, 6 s. ; General Garfield, pale mauve, and White 
i aearly white, 6 d. each. 4s. dozen. The three varieties, 
W W. M CROWE. Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Essex. 

L8TINCT AND CHOICE FERNS.—Cheil- 

ujimi elegans (the Lady a Lace Fem), very elegant. Is.; 
mu kTiuuuu Martenai. the best golden Pem, 9d. ; Doryop- 
b paJmata, most distinct and beautiful. 9d. ■ Lygodium 
me climbing Fem, 9d.; Pteris argyrea, Silver Pem, 
Mccaoom carcovadense (Tree Fem). 9d.; Phlebodhun 
■rum, id.; Gymnogramma Wettenhalliana, crested Silver 
m, la ; Cyrtomium anemophyllura, 9d.; the nine varieties 

- • catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

■prl._ 

ftOICE and RAKE PALMS.—the following 

ire muoagnt the most elegant in cultivation: Cocos 
Is. 6 d.; Kentia Balmnreana, Is. 6 d.; K. For- 
r. 1*. 6 d.; Oeonnma gracilis. la. fid.: Areca sapida, 
« ;Batcrpe adulis, 9d.; orthesixfor 6 s.-W. M.CROWE, 
Wp Xorsery. Upton, Forest Gate, E. 

non SHOW AND DECORATIVE PELAR- 

\J\JU GONTUMS.—Twelve splendid named varieties, in- 
tne best grown for Covent Garden, such as Mermens, 

• Gem. Tommy Dodd, 8 t. Mande, Duchess of Edin- 
gh, Ac., for 5s ; strong plants in pots or by post. See 
■ -« for these and new varieties.—W. M. CROWE, 
v; Nursery. ITpton. Forest Gate, E. 

30ICEST FUCHSIAS IN CULTIVATION. 

tin Randle, 9d. each; Lord Wolseley (1883), Is. 6 d. each; 

- selected exhibition varieties of double Fuchsias, 3s.; 
> ditto single varieties, 2s. 6d. All well rooted plants. 

catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 
pfcOafce. 1. _ 

HAH CYCLAMEN. These have been 

U U L/ rested, and are now fit for starting Into growth 
• Hfa bioom in the autumn; good conns, by post, 3«. 6 d., 
and "i. fid. dozen ; seedlings of this year, 3s. fid. dozen. 


HHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—800 varie 

ties, the most complete collection of early flowering and) 
late flowering Chrysanthemums in existence. Many thou 
Kinds of strong plants free by parcels post at 3 s. per dozen, or 
I Kicked for rail in pots at same price. Smaller plants, la 6 d 
per dozen; 10s. per 100. All correctly named.—N. DAVIS, 
The Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford-road, Camberwell* 
London 

F JW CHRYSANTHEMUMS —12 very tin* 

aquisitions of the present season for5s., 6 for 3e.; 12best 
of last season, 3s. Free by post.—N. DAVtS, The Chrysan 
themum Nurseries, Lilford Road. Cuntdterwell. London 


KINS . Hillingdon He ath. Uxbridge 


HARDEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibro 

Refuse, 4 d. per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose), 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5s. fid. per sack, 5 sacks, 25s., 
sn«ks 4d. each. Block Fibrous Peat— 6 s. per sack, 5 sacks, 22a, 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s 
half torn 26s. per ton ; in 2-bushel bags, 4<L each. Yellow 
Fibrous Imam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel 
Sphagnum Moss. 8 s. 6 d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks 
Virgin Cork. Tobacoo Cloth, Russian Mats, etc. Write foe 
free Price List.-H. G. 8MYTH L _21, Goldsmith's Street. 


iree i rice uai.—n. i*. smiin, si, 
Drury Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard). 


! ROSES ! ROSES! — I airy Rosea, 

srfection of beauty, sturdy plants, 4s. dozen.—T. J. 
S, F.R.H. 8 ., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge^_ 

VDINE. — The beautiful flesh colour 

atiou. Stocky little plants, 5s. dozen.—T. J. 


■pEGONIA ROOTS, now started in growth. 

-Lf Laing's Seedlings are the best and cheapest, 1 dozen, in¬ 
cluding a good white, 4s., half-dozen, 2s. 2<L, free by parcels fiost. 
-JOHN LAINO A (XR Begonia Growers. Forest Hill. RE. 

HJSHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

gardeners since 1859, against red spider, mildew, thrip* 
green fly, and other blight. One to two ounces to the gaUon 
of soft water; four to 16 ounces os winter dressing for Vines 
and orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake against 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations intended' 
to supersede it. Boxes, Is., 3s„ a n d 10s. fi d. _ 


XA Carnation. Stocky little p____ 

HAWKINS, F.R.H. 8 . Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


HARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Sturdy 

v little plants, from all the best varieties, such as 
Souvenir de Malmalson, The Bride, Mias Jolliffe, Ac., Ac., 3s. 
dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

TTOLLYHOCK.—Strong plants, best varieties, 

JL1 2s. per dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. 


njSHURSTINE keeps boots dry and soft on 

G wet ground: boxes, 6 d and Is. from the trado.—Whole¬ 
sale from PRICE'S Patent^Candle Co.. Limite d. London. 

(3PECIALOFFER.—12 Bouvardias, 6 best 

^ varieties, including Alfred Neuner and President Gar 
field. 4s., free. Seedling Primulas and Cinerarias, best strains. 
Is. 6 d. dozen — W. BARRACK. Castle Gardens, Kendal. 

TfELWAY’S PYREtHRUMS, double and 

single. Now Is the time to plant Catalogues gratis 
and post f ree of KELWA Y A SON. T^ngoort 

QA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

fori s. fid., larger plants fid. extra with sejiarate cultural 
Instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil It grown 
best in, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden hair 
(Asplenium Trichomanes), black Maiden-hair (Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum). Plants with good crowns and roots and 
instructions. Is. per dozen. All securely packed in strong 
box. post free.—JAMES OGTLVTE. Barnstaple 

WHITE - ROMAN HYACINTHS. — For 

’ » quantity of valuable, pur® white flowers early in 
November, pot these up now, plunge outdoors in ashes, and 


Uxbridge. 


STRAWBERRY RUNNERS. — To secure 

^ success plant early. British Queen, 8 ir Joseph Paxton, 
Dr. Hogg, President, .fames Veitch, and other good varieties, 
3s. a 1C0.-T. J. HAWKINS. Hillingdo n Heath, Uxbridge. 

HINER ARIAS. — The finest strain grown. 

Lf Plants for flowering in the autumn. Is. 6 <l per dozen.— 
T. J. HA WKINS. Hi llingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 

T>RIMULA.—Sturdy little plants for early 

■L flower, matchless in colour and habit, 3s. a dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, F. R. H. 8 .. Hilli ngdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

HARDEN!AS.—Strong plants of this choice 

'J and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each, 30s. doz., 
very cheap.—T . J. H AWKINS, Hillipgdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beau- 

fcw tiful greenhouse Creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom. 3s. fid. per plant.-T. J. HAWKINS, 


000 GLOXINIAS from the best procurable 

I'Jl/VJ strains, erect, drooping, and show varieties 
u L, 3 B. doz., by poet or In pots. These will all flower well 
- ■- . ■; i. I have received hundreds of testimonials as to 
■ quality I have sent out, and they will be found fully 
. to named varieties.— W M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 


rT CHSLAS.—Rooted cuttings from a choice 

collection, fi for la. 2d.; 12, 2*. Catalogue, with cultural 
ouc stamp.—W. E. BOYCE, F.R.H.S.,87, Yerbury- 
ifiwnv, London. _ 

ARLET MUSK.—The best variety for 

will grow 3 feet high; three for Is., free.—W. 


PJHRYSANTHEMUMS.—300 of the choicest 

'J varieties grown. Rooted plants (named), 2s. doz. • 10s. 160; 
cuttings la . doz.-T. H AWKINS. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

■DOSES ! ROSES ! ROSES ! Cutting grafts or 

-Lw buils, from a magnificent Collection of over 300 varieties, 
carefully packed in tin boxes at Is. u dozen; 6 s. a 100 .—T. 
HAWKI lf a. Hilli ngdon Heath, near Uxbridge._ 

GYRINGA, or Mock Orange.—Cuttings from 

^ this beautiful and highly-scented shrub, the flower of 
which is a close approach to the flower of the real Orange. 
Cuttings in tin boxes Is. a doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdor 
Heath, Uxbridge.__ 

HYCLAMEN.—Now is the time for starting 

Lf this princely flower. Large bulbs, 5e. a dozen; extra large, 
3 years old, for 7 inch pots, 8 s. a dozen. Small, one year old 
corms, 3«. a dozen. Finest strain only, embracing White Swan, 
Grandiflora, and choice Persicum.- T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge._ 


f training;--,--,- - 

xb above.__ 

rr I * i STABLE NOVELTIES.—Strong plants, 

* Gilbert's Chou de Burghley or Cabbage Broccoli, and 
Variegated (silver striped) Broccoli, Is. 9d. 60. 

K (many successive kinds). Is. 60. Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoy, Couve Tronchudo, Lettuce, Leeks, Ac. 
i . icinal. savoury, and aromatic), 3d. each. Melon, 
kicua - r Tomato, Capsicum, Seakale, Artichoke, Rhubarb, 
cheap and good. Please send for list.—EDWARD 
JBfGH. Dunsfold. Godaiming, Surrey. __ 

IT AIN AND VARNISH COMBINED.— 


HUTTINGS ; strike now.—Pelargoniums: Cap- 

LJ tain Raikes, Dr. Andre, Digby Grand, Dr. Masters, and 
all the best varieties, Is. dozen, 6 a 100 Fuchsia cuttings, 100 
varieties. Including all the newest—Mrs. Bundle, Lizzie 
Vldler, Lucy Finnis, Ac., Is. dozen, 6 s. 100; Geranium cut¬ 
tings, variegated, 2 s. a dozen ; plain, Is. a dozen.—T. 
HAWKINS, F.R.IL 8 ., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


}TKA W BERRIES. —Strong rooti 

J plants in small pots, 16s. per 100 ; 

per 100. Descriptive list on application. 
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'DARE HOLLY FERN, with thorns like minia- 

J»v tore Holly leaves, perfectly hardy plant. Is., free, 2 
3s. 6d., free. Lomaria gibba tree Fern, 2 young plants, 
Is. 2d., free.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

S WEET-SCENTED SALVIA.—Foliage of this 

plant is delightfully scented, nice for cutting, pretty 
magenta bloom in winter, but more grown for foliage than 
flower, 2 plants la 2d.—MORLEY t CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


fragrant Quite hardy, but nioe for pot culture. Above are 
* ... , its. This is a 


nioe seedling plants. 1 _ 

A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


l capital tune to move.—MORLEY 


OTOCK LIMITED.—CHARMING GLOXI- 

W NIAS.—4 plants. Is. 3d., free. Beautiful velvety foliage* 
brilliant flowers. Above are nioe young seedling plants to 
bloom this year.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


F EW cheai 

HARDY! 

ing quantities of cut flowers. Nice young plants. 12 choice 
mixed Polyanthus, Is., free; 12 seedling plants. Carna¬ 
tion, Is, free; 12 white, Bweet - scented Rocket, la 2d., 
free; 12 purple Rockets, Is. 2d., free; 24 Sweet William 
(Carter's superb Auricula-eyed strain), 12 Canterbury Bells, 
Is., free; 12 mixed Pansies, mostly in bloom, la, free. Plant 
all of above at once for early bloom.—MORLEY A CO., Ful¬ 
wood, P reston._ _ 

T7UTNTKR HELIOTROPE(Petasitesfragraos), 

" * Every garden should possess this delightfully-scented 


PRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.—New 

A Golden Queen, New Mammoth White Tripoli, Giant Red 
Italian Tripoli, Giant White Italian Tripoli, Cranston’s 

Excelsior * * * ' . 

varieties, _ 

Kelso, Scotland. 


Tripoli. Giant White Italian Tripoli, Cranston’s 
r and Trebons, each per packet, 6d. A Is.; the six 
, per collection, 2a 6d. A 5a—STUART A MEIN, 


•"THE LYON LEEK.—We are now prepared to 

A send out Btrong plants of this, the finest show variety in 
existenoe, raised from specially selected seed of our own 
saving. Price la per score, 4a per 100, post free,—STUART 
A MEIN, Kelso, Sootland. 


TLTEIN S No. I CABBAGE.—This is unquea 

tionably the earliest spring Cabbage in cultivation, and 
of the highest value to market gardeners, la per 02 ., post 
free. Special price per lb. on application.—STUART A 
MEIN, Kelso. Scotland. 


ira 


'S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts are 


land. 


TUTElK’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts of this 

variety have been exhibited at autumn shows, as much 
as 28 Iba weight each, perfectly solid, crisp, and white. Sow 
first week of July to middle of August, plant out first batch 
early in September, la per oz., post free.—STUART A 
MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 


TUTEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—Correspondents 

AaL inform us that they can cut fine hearts of this splendid 
Cabbage quite a month before any other variety is at all fit. 
la per oz., post free. Special price per lb. on application.— 
STUART A MEIN, Kelso, Sootland. 

T7AST LOTHIAN STOCKS.—These are in- 

Al valuable for spring flowering, in the open air or oool 
greenhouse, being hardy, deliciously scented, and giving a 
succession of short compact spikes throughout the summer. 
Sow in June and July in open air. and transplant in Septem¬ 
ber. la, 2a 6d., ana 5s. per packet, post free.—STUART A 
MEIN, Kelso, Sootland. 


rjARNAllON SEED, extra choice, saved from 
^ the best double flowera These are of immense value, 
where large quantities of cut flowers are required. Their 
profuse flowering, rich ooloura, delicious perfume, and long 
testing power, render them quite indispensable. Sow from 
May to August in rich soil, and transplant in October. Is., 
fla 6d., 5a, and 10a per packet, free.-STUART A MEIN, 
Kelso, Sootland._ 


f TREE, or PERPETUAL CARNATION.—In 

A every garden where winter flowers are in request a few 
of these should be grown for their exceeding beauty and fra- 
granoe. Treat as above, but transplant into pots and remove 
to greenhouse in Ootober. Easily grown, la, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 
10s. per pocket, free.—STUART A MEIN, Kelso , Sootland . 


A MATEUR’S GUIDE AND SELECT CATA- 

-«■ LOGUE OF FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 
FOR 1884; gratis and post free on application; full and reliable 
Instructions and hints on exhibiting.—STUART A MEIN, 
Kelso , Sootland. 


THLORISTS FLOW ERS, Catalogue of the best 

A varieties in cultivation, either for show purposes ot 
deooration, gratis and post free. 

STUART & MEIN, 

KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


STRAWBERRIES NEXT SUMMER 

By planting now. 100 plants for 4s., in five varieties; 250 
for 8s. 6d., in 10 varieties. The best kinds only. Good, 
well-rooted plants delivered, carriage paid, to any address. 
List to select from on application.—RYDER A SON, 
Sale, Manchester. 


PRIMULAS ! PRIMULAS 1! PRIMULAS I 11 

A Fifteenth year of distribution. Williams’ superb strain 
Is. 6d. per dot. 10 b. per 100; Cinerarias same prioe. Package 
nnd carriage free for cash with order. Above are strong 
■plants fit for putting in 3-inch pots.—JOHN STEVENS, The 
uraeries. Coventry. 


/'[HEAP OFFERS.—Wallflowers, Harbinger 
(blood red, purple), and Tom Thumb, Is. 9d. 100, free, very 
■strong. Delphinium formoeum, strong plants, prize strain, 
will produce Bplendid spikes of bloom every shade of blue, 2s. 
gier doz., free.— S.Grkkn, Florist, Romilly, nr. 8tockport. [1708 


OPALDING HORTICULTURAL SHOW, 

THURSDAY, September 4th. 1884.—Schedules of Drizei 


for Flowers, Fruit, Vegetables, Honey, Ac., on applicai 
H. MITCHELL. Hon. Sec. 


f prizes 
>tion to 


DICHARD SMITH A CO. beg to announce 

Aw that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to supply 
gentleman with particulars, Ac.— St. John’s Hu? 
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Flowtn that Everybody eu crow and will 
■uooeod with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

Owing to Heat and Drought, many 
brightest Border Flowers have ceased 
to Bloom ; I offer, therefore, Plants 
especially grown for LATE BLOOM¬ 
ING TO MAKE A BRILLIANT 8HOW EARLY IN 

Autumn, all at the following oheap 
uniform Prioe of 18. 3d. per dozen. 


Victoria Alters 
Ten-week Stock 
TaU African Mari¬ 
golds 

Dwarf French Ditto 

2^Sf , S8£“ ,to “ 

Sweet Peaa 


Lupins 
Sunflower 
Meteor Marigold 
Old Double Orange 
ditto 

Dwarf Bine Ageratum 

TniUftn Pinbs 

Wallflowers (mined) 


FLIES.—Few know that a Castor Oil Plant is 

•tted, 
con- 


DOUBLK GOLDEN MARGUERITES, cream 

and yellow, for pots or open ground, such as I have sold in 
thousands for several seasons, six of each, la. 9d. Quite 
hardy, open ground, charming for cutting . 


YELLOW SULTAN, beautiful for cutting, re¬ 
sembles large yellow Cornflower; six plants. Is. 9<L; 
prettiest novelty of season. Packet soed to sew imme- 
diately, Is. Id.___ 

CINERARIA maritima, effective white edging 

or for bou qu ets. Twenty-fou r for 2s.; 100 for 6s. 6d. 

LOADSTONE’S speciality Carnations. Sample 

blooms, named, Is. 3it, from which orders may be booked 
for autumn delivery; or nine prepared pipings for 2a.; 
pipings of the old Crimson Clove, laced PinkB, and Mrs. 
Sinkins, all Is. 6d. per doz. 


CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, rose, pure 

white; charming as out flowers; transplant well; nine of 
each colour, strun g pla nts, 2 s., free. 


EFFECT! VE EDGING, long borders or carriage 

drives. Lamb's ear, pretty white leaf, stands any weather, 
genuine perennial, per 100, 6s. 6d.; dozens, Is. 6d. 


NIGHT-SCENTED STOCK, delightfully fra¬ 
grant, for window or greenhouse; also beds open ground; 
emits powerful perfume after rain, and in evening air. 
6 seedling plants, Is. 6d., free. Packet seed, la 


FERNS (cheap clearance).—Pteris tremula, 

each Is. "d.; 3 for 2s. 9d. Maidenhair, each Is. 9<L ; 3 for 
3s. 6d. Stout plants, suitable pot at once in 7-lnch pots. 


HOLLYHOCKS (Chaber’s).—Can offer some 
very sturdy seedlings, make splendid specimens next 
season, 12 for 5e. 6<1.. free._ 


HONESTY, purple and white, 6 of each for 

Is. 3d . ; doz e n. 2a. _ 


OENOTHERA, or “ Evening Primrose,” capital 

and ve ry show y flower for t own garden s; 3 fine plan ts, Is. 9d. 

MARVEL OF PERU, an old-fashioned favou- 

rite; 6 strong plants. Is. 3d.; dozen, 2s, 


BEGONIAS (tuberous rooted), strong 

in growth, fit for blooming pots; six for 7s. 6d.; 
free. 


BLUE MARGUERITES, will flower through- 

out autumn and winter; very useful for cutting or con¬ 
servatory ; each, Is. 3d.; pair, 2s. 


LOADSTONE'S new Climbing TROP^OLUM, 

“PARAGON” (own seedling), brilliant winter bloomer 
under glass, quite hardy for out-door olimbing in summer; 
wel l-est a blish ed plants, each, free, Is, 9d._ 

DOUBLE WALLFLOWERS.—Can offer plants 

of the very choicest colours and strains, such as will make 
brilliant beds; double purple, blue, yellow, brown; 6 of each 
colour, free. 2s.; 12 of each, 3s. 6d. 

“ IMPAT1ENS SULTANI.”—The prettiest 

summer novelty of 1884. A perennial Balsam, extremely 
pretty for either table or conservatory decoration, or as 
window plant, wonderfully free blooming, colour bright 
rosy red, strong established plants, Is. 9d. each, free; per 
pai r, 3s. 


FICUS REPENS, very pretty greenhouse Ever¬ 
green climber, clings even to iron bars, each Is. 9d., free; 
pair, 3s. 


FUCHSIAS, strong two-year-old plants in full 

bloom, each Is. 9d„, carefully packed; two for 3s. Sure to 
please. 


ACACIA and GreviUea robusta, prettiest of 

foliage pl ants, o ne of each, free. Is. fol. 


EUCHAR1S LILY.—Can spare a few strongly- 

growing plants; each, 3s. 6d.. free; pair, 5s. 6d. 


CHEAP SHOWY HARDY »CLIMBERS.— 

TroptB ol um Lobbian um, 6 for la 9d. Very rapid g rowers. 

NICOTIANA AFFINIS, grown especially for 

autumn and winter blooming, fragrant, pure white pot 

g iant, resembles Bouvardia, one spray perfumes green- 
ouse. Two strong plants, to soon bloom, for 2s„ or 6 small 
plants, 2s. Strongly recommended by “Loadstone" as a 
m ost charming and s atis factory plant to grow . 


METEOR (new Marigold), beautiful for large 
beds or masses, indispensable at harvest decoration time; 
j »_ ,..1 fifty ‘ * 


per dozen. Is. 6d„ or fifty for 3s. 6<L, free. 


CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, sturdy, bushy 

seedlings, from flue double flowers, planted out now open 
ground will make fine plants for next year’s blooming. 
Twenty-flve plants for 3s„ free. 


Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 


(The Lady Florlet), 

ROMFORD E88CX. 


“Beauty combined with Economy." 


PARLOUR CONSERVATORY 


Ho attention 
to drainage 
required, as it is 
self-adjusting. 

Full directions 
supplied, 
rendering the 
Parlour 
Conservatory 
a source 
of pleasure 
without trouble. 

Growsany 
plants In all 



Prioes and 
particulars from 

J. JAMBS ft SON, 80, St. Helen*, Xptwlck 

The Parlour Conservatory is specially adapted to reuiag 
and preserving tender plantafrnd seed during all seasons. 


either by adults or children without inconvenience, sad ci 
be slept in whilst at sea; which, judging from the uubm 
shipwrecks that have lately happened, appears quite neca 
—Illustrations, testimonials, 4tc., from the Ne* Safety Li 
Belt Manufacturer. J. JAMES, 20, St. Helens, Iptmich 


HUGHES’ 

IAPHICIDE 




underneath ( 
r the leaves, the 
superfluous liquid 
falling 1 on the up— 
surface while descend; 

One to four teaspoousful of 
the Fir Tree Oil to a pint of soft 
water will answer for all insects 
on plants. For further direction* 
see label on bottle. 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHE8, Operative Chemisi 

VICTORIA STREET, MANCHESTER 

FIR TREE OIL INSECTIOIDEM^ 1 * iawt J 

Effectually clears all INSECTS and PARASITES fro® U 
Roots orFoliage of Trees and Plants. Kills til 
Grubs, Turnip Fly, &c- Cures Mildew and Blight 
Grapes from Mealy Bug, &c., and makes a good"®* 
Dressing. Of all Seedsmen and Chemists, Is 6<L,*- 
4s. 6 d. a bottle. Per gallon 12s. 6 d., or less in larger 
A Treatise on "Fir Tree Oil," and Us apjilieatios, 
receipt of address by the Manufacturer, K. GRITm * 1 
HUGHES, MANCHESTER. Wholesale from H'wrtR 
Co. ; Corky, Soper, Fowler & Co. ; C. E. Osxa> kM 
and from all the London Seed Merchants and W bales* 
Patent Medicine Houses. _. — 


flARBON PASTE! CARBON PASTE 

Vf CARBON PASTE!! !-Hop and fruit grower*. flo* 




w lAOin . i :—nop bjiu inn* 

market gardeners, and otherH, will find Stevens ana ^ 
Carbon Paste a most wonderful and economical prepare 
for the certain destruction of every kind of insect, parasite, ■ 
caterpillar that infest trees and pl&uta, cures iniWr* * 
blight, and clears Grapes from mealy bug, &c., and 
teed not to injure the most delicate foliage, lib tin*.. *) 
31b., 2s. 6 d.; 71b., 5s. 6 d. Special quotations for lar?r <l« 
titles. To be had of all Seedsmen. Chemists. kc., 0T :l 
sent free for Is. 6 d., by Mr. STEVENS. Chemist, fi- 
street, Borough, London. SteVens and Co.’s AM0K1»> 
is particularly recommended for greenhouse P® , 
destroys all insects and does not injure the most ^ 
foliage, and is of a pleasant perfuma A sample u 
for Is. 6 d. _-i 

KTOW IS THE TIME TO PUKCHAj 

•Ll POULTRY for STOCK and EXHIBITION 
POSES. -Mehhrs. R. R. FOWLER k CO.. PrdbwWfH 
Aylesbury, will send their DESCRIPTrVK CATAD^.l a 
the 37 DISTINCT BREEDS kept by them, with 
ON REARING AND MANAGEMENT. kc„" on rewd- 
s tamp, to any addr ess.__ 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURA 

SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY 8Aj 
ROOMS, 38. King Street, Oovent Garden, D»dnm « 
blished 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day- CaUlojl 
on application or post free. ___, 

n ARDEN POTS.--12 SinT," 20 6in.,JO 

VT 50 4 in., 50 3 in., packed in cases and sent to rail far' ■ 
cash.—H. GODDARD, Potters’, Peckham, London. 


TTEGETABLE ^LIFF^Sid^FLOWKRL^ 

V PLANTS, by N. Danvers; Illustrated Natural HiA 

NUME ROUS DIAGRAMS; ENTIRELY 
WITH MAP OF WORLD, 3s. 6d.-PHnJP*8oX. 
n. Fleet St, KO., and LivevooL 
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rotten stable manure. I like to pot early in tho 
season, say in November or early in December. 
The roots keep on growing all through the 
winter when the temperature is not too low for 
them. The trees thus become well established, 
and start strongly into growth the following 
season. The yearling or “ maiden ” trees when 
well grown the previous season have usually one 
very strong central growth, as thick as a man’s 
finger at the base, furnished from that point 
upwards with numerous side growths. 

Form of trek. —In order to form a bush tree 
about two-thirds of the main stem must be cut 
away and the lateral growths cut back con¬ 
siderably. A pyramid is formed by cutting 
one-third from the main stem, and pruning 
back the laterals near the top to within an inch 
or two of the stem. Those near the base should 
be left from 6 inches to 9 inches long, and the 
intermediate laterals should be cut back closer 
at the top, leaving them longer towards the 
base, in order to form a pyramid to start with. 


which are beginning to show red stroaks on 
their clear green skins, and the old stems are 
putting fortn vigorous young shoots in all direc¬ 
tions, and look as if another hundred Mays 
might still see their pink and white buds open¬ 
ing to the spring sun. Rose G. Kingsley. 


FRUIT. 


OLD APPLE TREE AT TACHBROOK. 

The little Warwickshire village of Tachbrook 
is famous for the longevity of its inhabitants, 
and this quality in its climate or soil seems to 
extend to the vegetable kingdom, judging by 
two old Reinette du Canada Apple trees which 
grow under the shelter of a sunny south wall 
at Tachbrook Mallory. The seven-gabled, 
half-timbered house, with its huge brick chimney 
stacks and Oak staircase and panelled rooms, 
was built in 1613 ; and tradition says that the 
two Apple trees were planted soen after. Be 
that as it may, their age is very considerable, 
as the great gnarled stems writhing along the 
ground, like hoary sea serpents, testify. But 
they are enjoying as healthy and vigorous 
azt old age as some of their human fellow 
parishioners. The trees are trained espalier 
fashion round the angles of two square beds in 


ORCHARD HOUSES. 

Houses constructed for the purpose of growing 
fruit trees in pots are not quite so popular as 
they were, say, fifteen years ago. The late 
Mr. Thomas Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, then 
and for years previous to that date, both by 
precept and example, earnestly advocated the 
culture of Peaches and Nectarines in pots under 
glass ; he grew them well, and, moreover, raised 
many good and distinct varieties from seeds. 
For more than twenty years I have been grow¬ 
ing Peaches and Nectarines in pots. I have 
also had much experience with planted-out 
trees, and I am now decidedly in favour of 


OLD ATFLE TREE AT TACHBROOK. 


he kitchen garden, and make a bowser 30 feet growing the trees in both ways. Planted- 
*ng of fresh green foliage and luxuriant out trees trained to a trellis produce very 
losaom over the path which divides them, fine fruits with less trouble than in pots, 
Tie further branch or stem of the tree, which but, on the other hand, the culture of 
£r. Parsons has chosen to immortalise, is 40 trees in pots is highly interesting, and 
set in length from the trunk ; the nearer one as far as the quality of the fruit is con- 
20 feet ; the trunk is 6 feet round at the base, corned it can be grown in pots good enough 
"he two stems are 3 feet 6 inches in circumfer- for the best exhibitions. In the case of ama- 
oce just above where they divide, and the teurs with spare time on their hands, the culture 
ki^est of the upright fruit-bearing branches is of fruit trees in pots may not only be made a 
8 inches round. The stems of the second tree delightful pastime, but also a profitable occupa- 
re about the same girth, and are respectively tion. Any form of house, lean-to or span-roofed, 
7 feet and 30 feet in length. The blossoms of is adapted for their culture ; the principal 
old trees are unusually large, and very point m connection therewith is to nave the 
hite. The fruit is very large, the skin green, glass well exposed to tho sun, and the trees as 
1th white stripes, the flesh perfectly tran- near it as they can be conveniently placed, 
parent when cooked, of a pale greenish colour, Trees can be purchased in pots to start with, 
url has a very rich flavour ; in fact it is, and healthy trees two or three years old are the 
rithout exception, the most delicious Apple I most likely to do well. A two-year-old tree 
now for culinary purposes. will most likely be thickly studded with fruit 

When the garden first came into my keeping buds, and will probably bear a dozen or more 
be old Apple trees were overgrown with Moss fruits the following season. For those blessed 
nd Lichen, and were said only to bear fruit with patience, trees one year from the 
very third or fourth year. I had them care- bud can be purchased much cheaper than 
ally fecraped and washed, and have been repaid trained trees. They will require 10-inoh and 
iy excellent and increasing crops every autumn 11-inch pots to start with ; the pots must be 
or ^ ree years in succession. well drained, and the compost, which should 

The magnificent show of blossom in May this consist of good yellow loam, ought to be well 
'ear has entirely fulfilled its promise. Both rammed in round the roots. Some crushed bones 
roes are now loaded with masses of Apples, may be added to the loam, and a fourth part of 
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These young trees ought not to be forced o 
the buds will not start evenly. They will not 
of course, bear fruit the first year, but by care¬ 
ful pinching and training, with the view of 
obtaining fruit-bearing wood, they will produco 
fruit the second season, and fruit, too, of most 
excellent quality. By the end of the first 
season the pots will be packed quite full of 
roots, and unless supplied with rich surface 
dressings the fruit cannot be expected to bo 
first-rate. We place a handful or two of the 
dressing on the surface, and it is washed down 
to the roots by the waterings. The best 
material is very short stable manure, loam, aud 
malt dust or kiln dust in equal proportions. 
This mixture, if thrown together in a small 
heap, will soon heat very much, and to prevent 
injury from over-heating it must be turned 
over daily ; in about a fortnight it will be ready 
for use. The trees will need three or four 
dressings during the time when the fruit is 
growing. At the end of the second season it 
will be necessary to repot the trees into larger 

K ts. Those in 10-inch and 11-inch pots may 
shifted into 12-inch and 13-inch ones. A 
little of the old exhausted compost should be 
picked out from amongst the roots, and the 
new soil should be rammed in firmly to fill its 
place, and also round the sides of the pots. 
The trees should be kept under glass until well 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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established in their new pots, when they may 
be removed out of doors, or they may be kept 
in the house if required for any other purpose. 

Insect pests.— The most troublesome of these 
is the Peach aphis, which causes “ curl ” in the 
leaves early in the season, but a good cultivator 
will not allow this pest to increase to such an 
extent as to injure the leaves. The best way 
is to fumigate the trees well before they get 
into blossom. When that is done they often 
remain clean through the season. Red spider is 
also very fond of the leaves, and attacks them 
in force as soon as they are well developed ; but 
as the trees delight in copious drenchings with 
the garden engine, this easily keeps the spider 
off them. Brown scale, which fastens itself to 
the old and young wood as limpets attach them¬ 
selves to rocks, can only De removed by 
scrubbing it off and washing the parts where it 
has been with soapy water, an operation which 
should be performed during the winter months. 

Pot culture admits of a large number of 
distinct varieties both of Peaches and Nec¬ 
tarines to be grown in a small space. Nearly 
all the varieties of Nectarines raised at Saw- 
bridgeworth may be grown with advantage ; 
indeed, we have discarded all the old sorts, and 
substituted the Sawbridgeworth seedlings. 
Lord Napier, which is not a seedling itself, but 
a sport from the Early Albert Peach, is the 
best early Nectarine in existence. Stanwick 
Elruge and Pine-apple added to it form a trio 
that will hardly be beaten, unless Humboldt, a 
seedling from Pine-apple, displaces that fine 
variety, being larger. Victoria is also distinct, 
and exquisite in flavour when well exposed to 
the sun in ripening. Of Peaches, Hale’s Early, 
Early Grosse Mignonne, Gross Mignonne, 
Bellegarde, and Noblesse are not easily sur¬ 
passed. Goshawk, raised at Sawbridgeworth, 
is a grand Peach. Of the very early sorts, 
Early Rivers is the variety that succeeds best 
with us, but its fault of producing so many fruits 
with split stones is a serious one. I. T. 


Early Pears. —Of really good varieties of 
early Pears there are but few. When I say 

§ ood, I mean not only as regards quality of 
esh, but keeping qualities also, because what 
is the use of a Pear if it will not continue a 
week or a fortnight in good condition after it is 
first ripe ? And, unfortunately, none of the very 
early varieties possess that property, not even 
when gathered from the trees at varying in¬ 
tervals. Summer Doyennd, Citron des Cannes, 
and Belle de Bruxelles decay almost before they 
are eatable, and Jargonelle is but little better, 
yet it is a little, as by gathering at intervals of 
a few days the season of use can be lengthened. 
Williams’ Bon Chretien is the first early 
variety of any value in this respect, as it will 
keep with care for a fortnight after it is fully 
ripe ; but the best of all, I think, is Beurte de 
l’Assomption ; it comes into season simultane¬ 
ously with Williams* Bon Chretien, but keeps in 
a cool place for about a month after coming into 
use, and is always of superb quality, though it 
lacks the rich aroma of the Bon Chretien. 
These two kinds I consider are the only very 
early Pears that are worth growing, as it surely 
is better to wait a week or two longer and 
have good fruit than to risk the disappoint¬ 
ment consequent on having it earlier and worth- 
less.—W, 

Watering fruit trees.—It is not every 
place where time can be spared for this work, 
or where facilities exist for doing it, but where 
it can be carried out it should be during a dry 
period. Fruit is not much drag on trees up to 
a certain time, but when the stones or pips, as 
the case may be, are forming, then comes the 
pull, the seed being a heavy tax on the energies 
of most plants, many of which are often much 
distressed in bearing and perfecting that which, 
under natural laws, is intended to increase or 
perpetuate the different kinds, and trees seem 
to throw their whole energies into the work. 
Watering, however, is of little use without a 
mulching ; indeed, I am of opinion that it often 
does more harm than good, by washing the 
surface of the ground and causing it to crack, 
which not only lets in the air, but opens a ready 
escape for any moisture within. The best plan 
with trees that are to bo watered is to draw a 
little of the soil away from the stem outwards 
around them, so as to form a saucer-like edge, 


inside of which the mulching should be nut, and 
when water is given it will be confined tnere till 
it soaks away down to all the roots, which will 
have the full benefit, as with the mulching it 
is impossible for much of it to evaporate in the 
way it otherwise would do. For Apples and 
Pears liquid manure is a great help, ana at this 
early stage they will take it rather strong 
without the least risk of injuriously affecting 
the fruit. Dryness is a frequent cause of red 
spider on Peaches, and any trees that suffer 
must of necessity have great difficulty in 
forming and plumping their buds. A good 
soaking now will assist them greatly in doing 
this, and may be the means of enabling them to 
produce and bear fruit next year. Trees on 
walls are so screened from rain that they 
hardly ever get enough to wash their leaves. 
This should be done by giving a good drenching 
from the garden engine, as the foliage being 
hard now will stand water driven against it 
with force.—S. 

Autumnal Raspberries, or kinds that 
fruit from this time until frost stops them, are 
hardly so well known as they deserve to be. 
For dessert they make a welcome change, and 
for culinary purposes Raspberries can hardly be 
in fruit at the wrong time, as they impart an 
agreeable flavour to almost any kind of fruit 
■with which they are mixed. All kinds of Rasp¬ 
berries delight in rich, moist soil, but in 
light, poor ground good supplies of manure and 
heavy top-dressings must be resorted to. In 
order to get the best autumn supply, the old 
canes should be cut down close to the ground in 
spring ; they will then come into bearing after 
the summer kinds are over. Belle de Fontenay 
and October Red and Yellow are good sorts, 
but where birds are plentiful it is necessary to 
net them up securely, or they will be taken as 
fast as they can ripen.—G. 

Early dessert Apples.— Very early kinds 
of dessert Apples are closely related to early 
Pears in respect of bad keeping properties, and, 
therefore, but few should be grown. I should 
say about two kinds are ample, and these 
should be Devonshire Quarrenden and Irish 
Peach ; both these kinds will keep in fair con¬ 
dition for a month after coming into use, but 
Early Harvest and Early Julien go “ sleepy’ 
almost as soon as they are eatable. The next 
best to succeed the two first named kinds are 
.Margaret, Kerry Pippin, and Summer Golden 
Pippin. 

11723. — Neglected Gape Vines. — 
When a vinery has been neglected, and all the 
young wood has been allowed to ramble over 
the nouse, it 'will certainly be too much 
crowded ; but it is injurious to thin it out too 
much all at once. A portion of the weak 
growths on which there is no fruit should be 
cut out entirely, and those bearing fruit should 
be stopped by pinching the growths back to two 
leaves beyond the bunches. There ought to be 
at least 2 feet 6 inches between the main stems, 
and about 18 inches between the lateral growths. 
None of the young growths ought to become 
entangled with each other.—J. D. E. 

11702.—Fruitless Strawberry plants. 
—You do not say at what time of year the 
plants were set out. If they were planted by 
September, and were good strong runners, they 
ought to have bloomed ; but if planted later 
they cannot be depended to give fruit, unless 
in the case of strong clumps, which, having 
completed their growth, may be moved when at 
rest. All that you can do is to let them remain, 
cutting off all runners, and you will then see 
whether they are naturally sterile.—J. C. B. 

11769.— Strawberry runners.— The first runners 
are the best, because they make good large fruiting 
plants by autumn if planted on well-prepared ground. 
The late-formed runners are only of use to plant in the 
autumn or following spring to fruit the next year. It is a 
good plan to lay them in pots or in pieces of turf, so that 
they do not suffer in transplanting.—J. C. B. 

-The first runners on the vine are usually the 

strongest and the best, but the others will moke good 
fruiting plants.—J. D. E. 

■ 11763.— Vine in pot.— The Black Hamburg Grape is 
the best variety to grow in a i*ot for a small greenhouse. 
A pot 11 or 12 inches diameter inside measure would be 
large enough. The vines must l»« well grown the previous 
year.—J. 1). E. 

11770 -Barren Strawberries.— These are not 
likely to fruit, nor arc the runners from them likely to 
fruit. Best to dig them up and throw them away.— 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS 

The blue Passion Flower.- 
jcernlea is now flowering quite freely 
trails, and some of its long trailing el 
been allowed to ramble untrained ore 
growing Cotoneasters, so that the I 
quite near the eye. It is quite hai 
toils near the sea, and in many placi 
profusely, each fruit being the 
hen’s egg, and of a soft, golden ti 
seen in quantity dangling among* 
foliage, these fruits are even more < 
and ornamental than the blossoms 
ceded them. I saw a plant of tl 
Flower the other day over which 
speciosum had hung its flaming 
scarlet, and the effect was very pi 
effect being heightened by a larg 
snow-white Phlox growing near 
Wherever graceful-habited climbinj 
admired this blue Passion Fower sh 
place on a bit of sunny wall.—F. 

Lavatera trim estris— This i 
trifida are two of the brightest anne 
in the Mallow family. The first 
2 feet to 3 feet high, and bears la 
like blossoms of a pale rosy purj 
with a deeper colour. The Malo] 
but dwarf er, and the best variety o: 
flora, which has much larger flowi 
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Lavatera trim estris. 


type, the colour being rich rosy crimson 
darker veins, while m the variety al» 
flowers are white. Both are hardy annual! 
repay good culture, as they last so Ion 
bloom and are so showy. 

Polygonum saohalinense.— This 
Knotweed is now coming into flower wit! 
and is much admired for its stately habit, i 
leafage, and profusion of white Spiral 
blossoms. When well grown in deep, rjcr 
it attains a height of 10 feet or more, and a 
of its graceful wand-like stems springing 
the mossy turf forms a noble object. The 
is not often seen in gardens, not nearly so 
as is P. Sieboldi, but it is well worth lc 
after by those who admire large-leaved ] 
of graceful habit. I saw its stout, Aspai 
like shoots spearing up quite abundant!)-* 
Siebold’s old nursery at Leyden last spry 
that there can be no great difficulty in ohu 
the plant. Grouped along with the giant 
of Gunnera scabra and with hardy Bambo 
with Arundo Donax, this plant would be 
effective on moist lawns or in sheltered 
glades near to pond or brook margins. --r 

Sedum spectabile. —This is too « 
grow to be duly valued. Were it a sto 
greenhouse plant it would be prized as 1 
the best among them, if not for its h 
| certainly by reason of the long time it cju 
| in flower. Personally I prize it very hM 
1 a plant alike suitable for herbaceous be 
1 shrubbery clumps, for lawn planting, an 
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iae ont. For the latter purpose I consider it 
lit* indispensable, particularly for intermixing 
ith plants that flower early in the season, and 
ist get “ weedy ” looking about this time, 
hen the Sedum is in full glory, and which 
otinues so for at least a month, sometimes for 
i weeks. We have a long row of it planted 
feet apart, and between the clumps are 
zeratums, Pelargoniums, Violas, and Lobelia, 
bich kinds of plants as soon as we get rain 
11 begin to look untidy. Then will the Sedum 
igood service by way of keeping up the gaiety 
the border.—W. W. 

Yucca flaccida.—Of all the Yuccas this, 

, dowering plant, is by far the best—indeed, 
sometimes think, it is the only one worth 
owing. It is now very pretty, throwing up 
stout spires of white bells everywhere. We 
mt it in clumps and masses in nearly all poai- 
ns, not it grows and blooms best on rockwork 
in dry, sunny borders. It comes in well 
th the blue Campanula pyramidalis and 
lies of the auratum and tigrinum types. A 
dd mass of this Yucca is most effective as con- 
Mfed with Clematis Jackmanni, or as seen 
side large masses of rosy or crimson Phloxes. 
9 quite easily increased by dividing large 
v into separate crowns, and replanting in 
1, aeep soil during the spring months. The 
items, if cut into pieces and buried at the 
>: of * sunny wall, will also grow and soon 
*in the flowering stage. 

Paris Daisies.— The easy cultivation and 
itinuous blooming habit of these plants 
them amongst the most useful plants 
mdinary greenhouse and conservatory em- 
liihment. Plants that have been grown with 
few to their blooming in the winter, which 
3 will do freely if placed in a little warmth, 
dduotbe allowed to remain out of doors 
If they have had plenty of room in 
open position, and if the leading shoots have 
stopped in the early stages of their growth, 
y will now be strong and sturdy, requiring 
- : ort except it may be that of single sticks 
uentre of each plant. Cuttings put in 
^ in i little warmth, and in other respects 
attd in the usual way, will root quickly. 

mould be kept in small pots through the 
der, and they will make pretty little plants 
ipring; or they may be grown on to a large 
i out of door8 next summer. 

^Ptoaiphons.—These are sweetly pretty 
*11 of dwarf growth, and mostly form 
* tufts profusely furnished with bloom. The 



Leptoeiphon and rosace us. 

the half a dozen or more kinds is L. 

&oe of the prettiest of all annuals, The 
'• dxrat the size of a sixpenny-piece, are 
i in dense clusters, and are of a soft 
•e-pink colour—so pleasing when seen in a 
L. densiflorus is a pretty plant, 
p ularly the white variety of it; and there 
pretty varieties of L. androsaceus, 

- however, do not last long enough in 
to be of much service, except for pot 
There is a race of hybrid varieties, 

^ be pretty, but they were not in bloom at 
usyth. 

I d ? ,iz- b, Google 


Nycterinia selaginoides.— The two cul¬ 
tivated annual species belonging to this genus 
of the Linaria family are both charming little 
plants possessing a beauty peculiar to them¬ 
selves. They are dwarf, and form dense 
rounded tufts, which at this season are thickly 
studded with blossom. In N. selaginoides they 
are pure white with an orange eye, and the 
bifid petals give the flowers a fringed appear¬ 
ance. The blossoms give off a pleasant fragrance 
by night, but it is scarcely perceptible by day. 



Nycterinia selaginoides. 


N. capensis is the other species, and, like the 
former, is a native of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
therefore they are only half-hardy, and require 
to be grown on a sunny border in light sandy 
loam. 

Anemones as annuals.— On all soils 
where Anemone tubers succeed fairly well I am 
sure more satisfactory results, so far as quantity 
and quality of bloom is concerned, would be 
gained by sowing seeds on a prepared bed early 
in April or the beginning of May. The treat¬ 
ment usually given to a bed of Onions suits them 
exactly, and by making two or three successional 
sowings, a long continuance of their fresh 
flowers may be obtained. I have now before 
me freshly cut blossoms from a seed-bed sown 
in April last. It is not always easy to he quite 
sure of good seed being obtained, but if a selec¬ 
tion of good-named tubers be grown in th® first 
instance, it is easy to save seeds from the finest 
flowers, and so on year after year until a really 
fine standard of excellence is reached. Good 
deep, loamy soil, enriched with cow manure, 
suits the Anemone better than any other. 

Mule Pinks. —These may be increased in 
autumn by means of layers, in the same way as 
Carnations, or by cuttings. Take off the side 
shoots and put six or eight into a 3-inch pot in 
sandy soil. They may be put either under 
handglasses or in a close frame. September is 
the best month for such work. They will emit 
roots in three or four weeks, and may be either 
potted off or kept in the cutting pots till spring, 
but the former is best. For spring propagation 
the stock plants should be got into a tempera¬ 
ture of about 55 degs. in January. When the 
cuttings are prepared they may be inserted all 
round the insides of 5-inch pots filled with finely 
sifted soil, consisting of yellow loam, leaf-mould, 
and sand in equal parts. Water and place them 
in a cutting box on a gentle bottom heat, where 
they will emit roots in fourteen days. 

Jackman’s Clematis.— This well-tried 
old variety is of all garden Clematises perhaps 
the best for general decoration. It grows 
freely in rich deep soils and is at home every¬ 
where in beds or borders, on wires or other 
trellis work, or on old tree stumps, dead 
bushes, or as trained on walls. The other day 
I saw a plant of it which had been planted 
along with the silvery-leaved variety of Acer 
Negundo, and the effect was very pretty; but 
on a wall, along with golden-leaved Ivy, the 
plant is still more showy, and in Battersea Park 
it is effectively combined with bushes of the 
golden-leaved Elder. Now, of course, we shall 
all be very anxious to secure the white-flowered 
C. Jackmanni alba, for which Mr. Noble re¬ 
ceived a first-class certificate at South Kensington 
last year. Planted together, the purple and 


white forms would be most charming. How 
rarely, nowadays, do we see the double variety 
of C. Viticella, which is most floriferous and of 
a mouse-coloured purple hue.—W. 

The great perennial Sunflower (Heli- 
anthus multiflorus major) is one of the best and 
certainly the most distinct and showy of all the 
perennial Sunflowers, and it is very interesting 
to observe its different growth and habit on 
various soils. I saw it quite rampant the other 
day, growing 8 feet high in deep, rich earth, the 
leaves being far larger in proportion than the 
blossoms, but in another place, on poor soil, it 
was barely half the height, with much smaller 
leaves and thrice the quantity of great yellow 
flowers. It evidently becomes too plethoric in 
some soils, but does best on a dry sunny border, 
and I find it advisable to divide old clumps into 
separate crowns every spring. So treated, a 
much fresher growth is made, and the flowers 
are also larger and finer on our deep sandy soil. 

—s. 


Harpalium rigidum.— By far the best of 
the many kinds of Sunflower is Harpalium rigi¬ 
dum, a hardy perennial that increases freely by 
division from its quick-spreading crown, from 
which it pushes up strong stems every year, 
that branch out ana bear numerous single heads 
of large bright, clear yellow blossoms, that are 
remarbably showy and effective when seen in 
contrast with scarlet Dahlias, with the flowers 
of which they dress and associate well. As 
plants of this Harpalium rigidum grow about 
a yard high, they are specially suitable for the 
backs of herbaceous borders or the foreground 
of shrubs, in front of which they show off to 
great advantage, and attract notice and com¬ 
mand admiration by their boldness of character 
and brilliant appearance.—S. D. 

Variegated Oomfrey (Symphytum offici¬ 
nale variegatum) is one of the most effective of 
all hardy border plants, and is most effective as 
seen in contrast with bold clumps of blue 
Delphiniums or of crimson-flowered Phloxes. It 
has just thrown up its autumn growth of yellow- 
margined leaves and is very showy. It is easily 
increased by dividing the established clumps in 
March and April, just as its spring growth 
appears, and if well-planted in deep rich soil it 
soon forms a really bold and effective mass. In 
some gardens this summer we have been quite 
charmed with plants of the golden-leaved 
Laburnum as used for distant effects. Planted 
near to the purple-leaved Beech it is most effec¬ 
tive, being of a much richer and decided shade 
of golden yellow than either the golden forms of 
Elder or Catalpa. 

Linaria reticulata is a sweetly pretty 
plant, neat in growth and extremely profuse in 



Linaria reticulata. 


bloom. The variety named aureo-purpurea is 
the best of all, and a good-sized bed of it here 
captivated everyone. The flowers are small in 
themselves, but are borne numerously in dense 
clusters, their colour being a reddish brown and 
a bright orange, copiously spotted. It is, 
moreover, one of the most distinct of all annuals, 
for there is none that possesses such a beautiful 
combination of colours. 

Tyerman’s Groundsel. — This showy 
plant, otherwise known as Senecio pulcher, is 
now very showy, the colour being a bright rosy 
purple, quite distinct from that of most other 
composite plants now in flower. It is easily in 
creased by root cuttings in a little heat, and 
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prefers a deep, rich, sandy soil on a cool, moist 
bottom. Well grown, it is a first-rate hardy 
biennial, or rather it does best when treated as 
such. It is now blooming quite freely, and its 
large Marguerite-like blossoms are much ad¬ 
mired for cutting, as they endure fresh and fair 
for several days indoors. Another species, S. 
speciosus, is also in bloom from seeds sown in 
March, the young plants having been planted 
out in May. Its blossoms are, however, neither 
so large or so showy as those of S. pulcher, nor 
are they so useful for indoor decoration, 
lowers of the last named, arranged along with 
those of sulphur Marguerites, are very bright and 
effective. 

Single Ohrysanthemums. —The showy 
and floriferous triooloured Ox-eye Daisy (u. 
Burridgeanum) well deserves to be more gene¬ 
rally grown that it is. It is a robust, hardy 
annual, attaining under fair treatment as to soil 
and room bush-like dimensions, and its flowers 
add greatly to the enrichment of any garden. 
When massed in borders or in large beds, it is 
strikingly beautiful. It endures protracted wet 
weather better than most annuals, and if the 
faded blooms can be removed once a week or so, 
to prevent exhaustion, it will present a con¬ 
tinuously gay appearance from July until de¬ 
stroyed by sharp frosts. It La easily cultivated; 
the seeds may be sown in May out of doors, 
where the plants are to flower, but when thus 
treated they do not bloom so early as when 
raised and forwarded under glass; besides, 
great watchfulness and care are needed to keep 
seedlings of this description in the open ground 
from being devoured by vermin. We prefer, 
therefore, to bow under glass in boxes in April. 
Prick out the seedlings when large enougn in 
a cold frame, and transplant carefully to the 
open ground at the end of May. A packet of 
seed will produce flowers of divers shades and 
sizes, nearly all bright and effective. In a cut 
state we find them highly valued and very last¬ 
ing. They may be a little stiff in form, but this 
can be improved by cutting the stems of different 
lengths and arranging them lightly by themselves, 
with a little supporting greenery intermixed. 
Of a different class, and of greater value than 
the preceding, are the almost universal favourites, 
the Marguentes or Paris Daisies, C. frutescens, 
justly entitled to the term perpetual-flowering. 
These are alike useful in pots indoors in winter 
and spring, or planted out for summer and 
autumn display. For this purpose we like best 
the charming Etoile d’Or and the white variety, 
with finely cut, glaucous leaves. The blooms 
are borne more abundantly on this sort than on 
those with larger flowers, and the foliage alone 
is ornamental. We hear of these Daisies living 
through the winter in some favoured localities, 
but they do not do so here, and I think the least 
troublesome way of providing considerable 
numbers of sturdy young plants for bedding 
will be to take cuttings in October, and treat 
them precisely the same way as shrubby Calceo¬ 
larias are usually propagated. We inserted 
a quantity last season in a cold frame set on a 
dry, firm bottom, on which were placed 5 inches 
or 6 inches of sandy loam, into which the cut¬ 
tings were dibbled. These made much stronger 
and healthier plants than those from cuttings 
struck in heat in spring.—A. M. 

Tropseolum azureum.— I am greatly 
obliged to “ Byfleet ” for his detailed descrip¬ 
tion of his experience of this plant. In giving a 
mere list of blue flowers I did not think it 
necessary to confine it to plants I had actually 
grown, and so included a few of which I had 
no cultural experience. Tropaeolum azureum I 
had great doubts about naming, knowing the 
peculiarity of its native climate, and only did 
so at the last moment, because blue climbers are 
so very scarce. I might have named Gentiana 
Fortunei—that king of the Gentians, which no 
cultivator, however skilled, seems able to 
manage. I found Tropseolum azureum recom¬ 
mended in an old book I formerly had as 
worthy of every attention, and, finding the 
tubers offered by Mr. Barr, felt sure that any 
purchasers would receive from him full cultural 
directions. The climate of the island of Chiloe 
is very peculiar. There is no rain, but a steamy 
mist comes up from the ocean and keeps the 
plants almost dripping wet, conditions which 
are very difficult to imitate artificially. The 
island is at the north end of Chili, in south 
latitude 42 to 44, rather cold, but whether 
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there is much frost or not I am unable to say. 
Sheltered valleys opening on the sea where 
a little frost comes would oe the best places to 
attempt the culture of these plants in the open 
air. “ Byfleet’s ” cultivation, as to composition 
and moisture of soil, is just what one would 
expect to find in a damp but rainless climate, 
and the beneficial effect of autumn dews points 
in the same direction. I shall certainly attempt 
the culture of these plants immediately, and 
must again express my thanks to “ Byfleet ” for 
his valuable article.—-J. D. 


ARRANGEMENT OF BEDDING PLANTS. 
There are now not only two Richmonds in the 
field, but quite a posse. “ J. D. M has disturbed 
a nest of industrious bedders-out, and the 
question now becomes one, not of the arrange¬ 
ment of bedding plants, but of the disputed 
superiority of one style of gardening over 
another; it were well, therefore, if the issues 
can be confined within this narrow limit, and 
argued out calmly and dispassionately, so that 
your readers may judge for themselves and be 
converted or confirmed in adherence to either 
system. As a master, teacher, or disciple of 
any particular school of thought, “ J. D. must 
surely have been frequently surprised to find, 
after what has appeared a successful course, 
pupils who have seemed to comprehend en route 
all one tried to teach them, suddenly exhibiting 
the appalling fact that they so closely adhered 
to original error that even the first and funda¬ 
mental principles of reform were wanting, the 
superstructure has collapsed in consequence, 
and a fresh start has been absolutely essential. 
It appears to me that the present is just such 
an instance. The old bedding-out ghost refuses 
to be laid, and when we fondly imagine that 
even first principles are surely established, and 
gradual reform progressing in favour of a more 
natural style of gardening, this spectre stalks 
across our paths m all its hideousness. 

I apprehend the teachings of The Garden and 
Gardening Illustrated have always tended in 
the direction of a study of the conditions under 
which plants are found in a wild, and therefore 
natural, state in their true home, and that the 
closer we get to an imitation of those sur¬ 
roundings and conditions in our gardens, so are 
we closer to perfect true beauty. 

There is one thing which must be conceded at 
the outset, and it should go without saying, 
viz., the type of the most beautiful and perfect 
is found in Nature. The architect goes to 
her for the relative proportions of capital 
and shaft, length and width of his strongest 
and most graceful pillars, by copying the 
relative proportions of the human form; he 
goes to the Acanthus for his Corinthian capi¬ 
tal, and copies the arching of his cathedral nave 
from Nature’s Gothic in her groves of trees. 
Sir Joseph Paxton got in the Palm leaf his ideal 
of strength combined with grace and beaut y for 
his chef d’ceuvre , the Crystal Palace. The 
sculptor, painter, actor, or author, all who 
search for beauty and truth, fly to nature at 
every turn, he being most successful who most 
closely and conscientiously copies her. Why, 
then, should it not be so in gardening matters ? 
Why not raise gardening into a high art by pur¬ 
suing nature into all her hiding-places, and 
noting all her secrets. Our greatest men, such 
as Darwin, Huxley, Owen, Pasteur, and 
Lubbock, have made life-long studies in the 
same direction, and with unvarying success. 
We may read in “ The Garden of the Sun,” in 
plant collectors’ records, and in Kingsley’s 
works, how exotics and Orchids grow at 
home ; we can see in the North Gallery at Kew 
paintings of such made on the spot from nature 
in all parts of the tropics, Orchids appearing in 
sheets of bloom out on the tops of tall forest 
trees, and we learn by such means that no 
matter in how small a degree we imitate such 
conditions of culture in our glasshouses as we 
find in nature, we are in the same measure suc¬ 
cessful. Alpine travels show us how vast fields 
of mountain scenery are enriched witli flowers 
in a way we may never equal; but we know 
that the closer we imitate in our rock garden, 
the more beautiful the result is. Our bogs, for 
such subjects as Cypripedium spectabile, are in 
English gardens to-day so closely imitated that 
the Equisetum (the dwindled giant of past ages) 
is planted therein, and there this Orchid truly 
luxuriates in its company. An old moss-grown 


wall, interlaced with Ivy, Honeysuckle 
Roses, is such a natural ideal as i 
one must desire in his garden; a sircar 
rippling over boulders into Iris-margined 
on which Water Lilies spread their all-belo 
beauties; a Blue Bell and Anemone ca 
wood, banks of Primroses and Violets, field! 
wheat splashed with showers of scarlet Pop 
hanging tufts of Pinks and cushions of Saxifi 
in tne mountain glen-side, chinks and poc 
of Sempervivums, bold masses of Lilies, 
appeal to us, and not in vain, as lessons to] 
learnt in true gardening. Nature, 1 need 
say, when left alone does not dot and design 
gardens with line and compass, and doom 
plants to be plastered up with clay in pie 
ornaments to perish; everything is mass 
harmonious colour-groups of almost pris: 
beauty, not in Paisley shawl and Brussels 
barbarity. Why, then, not imitate her 
and grow oar Poppies amidst omus 
Grasses, Lilies, in large groups, amongst R) 
dendrons and Laurels, Bulbs in masses, in 
or semi-shade, as in their habitat. Roc 
proportion to the size of the garden (no 
now small it may be) could be half bun 
the soil, and annuals if you like planted 
them, for the bedders-out have no right to 
as the property of their argument every 
but perennial plants, which they seem inc 
to. The more of the high class perennii’ 
better no doubt, but in a question of this 
a question of arrangement not of selectio 
whole field of horticulture is open to “$jj 
and his supporters ; they may select just 
is most pleasing to them, yet so Ion 
massing, natural arrangement, ana group 
blends of harmony are studied (and 
thought is required, or there would 
absence of art), and adopted, true beau 
be achieved. To-day a friend, who profe 
know nothing of gardening, tells me that 
ing on a new tenancy last spring he b 
time to have his garden “ put in order’ 
he therefore bought seeds of Mignonette 
volvulus, Candytuft, Nasturtiums, Mari 
Ac., and planted them in groups amongst 
things as Lobelias, Geraniums, Pinks, ru 
lari as, Pansies, Lilies, and Dahlias, of 
having regard to respective heights. 

The effect startled his bedding-out 
hours, who could not help admiring his g 
yet knew not why. He now thinks he 
chance stumbled across a secret many 
labour hard to discover, and detenni 
adhere to his successful gardening eipe 
In short, if we are not progressing 
tasteful and artistic arrangement of our 
we are degenerating into the medifeys 
of the clipped Yew style, wherein divers 
and monstrosities were fashioned out o 
would have been beautiful trees if oi 
alone. Whether in ferneries or flower 
greenhouses or gardens, we should go 
plants themselves for information as to 
they should be placed, and if we knock 
door of knowledge it will surely be open 
us. “Let us consider the Lilies of the 
how they grow.” 

Horsforth , near Leeds. R. A. 

ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS. 

I wish “ J. D.” every success in his advoc 
of the natural arrangement of gardens, i 
rejoice in the fact that people generally 
getting more disposed to favour it, as 
popular taste becomes more educated. Thi 
is the highest style of plant arrangement, \ 
that capable of affording the truest and n 
lasting pleasure, no average person who c 
fully compares the two systems can d< 
There is the same difference between the sys 
we advocate and the bedding-out systera 
geometrical forms and vivid masses <>f cob 
that exists between one of Beethoven’s ada 
and the popular, sparkling dances of the c 
The beauty of the former grows upon one e 
time we hear it, the softly flowing melody 
gentle, ever-varying modulations const* 
discovering some fresh interest; while 
other is all flash and sparkle, over at once : 
ear soon gets tired of it. Or among pictu 
who would not prefer one of Poussin's deli, 
ful pastorals before a picture of ga 
paroquets and macaws. The writer in < 
DENTNO, July 19th, says that “ anyone 
watches the expression of the faces of visi 
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to onr public parks will see how widely the 
bedding-out system is appreciated.” I have ! 
nen them, and the thought has struck me of 
the suitability of the similes I have just 
used, viz., that the sudden surprise and admira¬ 
tion they express is, as a rule, all expended at 
the first view. ' One visit is enough to see all 
there is to see. I heartily endorse “ T. D.’s ” 
remarks as regards artists and artistic taste, 
ad would commend them to especial notice, 
icing something of an artist myself, on which 
account I should like to point out the futility of 
he argument used by the writer in the issue of 
he 19th, that we do not really imitate nature 
l the system we advocate. I maintain we do. 
h this way: every reverential and docile 
Indent of nature, be he possessed of the Bpirit 
f poet, musician, or artist (and he may be thus 
ffihout following either as a profession), knows 
hat nature is governed by certain laws in her 
hangements. The more one studies this the 
tee we become convinced of it. It is not a 
■re accidental conglomeration of material, and 
he artist avails himself of these laws in his 
fctnres; he does not necessarily paint exactly 
Aat he sees; he knows nature’s methods and 
tesges Ms objects accordingly. He finds, as 
Snausician would say, the key of the piece, 
|d he makes all his landscape agree with the 
ijnote. Hdhce he sometimes has to remove 
teething that is in the natural landscape, or 
S something that is not there; and so the 
1st gardener copies nature’s method, but not 
%ry detail of arrangement; hence he may 
like eadless new combinations, not, perhaps, 
teaily formed in nature, but yet quite possible, 
£, in fact, probable. 

the argument is very poor that we ought to 
jild our houses with the material in the state 
- nature. It is not at all a parallel case. 
% should not build at all at that rate, 
r there are no houses in nature, unless we 
tttion caves, and there are by no means a 
ficient number of those, so that we must 
fid; and then there are many reasons why 

• material should not be used rough—it is 
Ifih more safe against the action of the ele- 
«!», much more desirable, as well as alto- 
Iher more comfortable, when squared and 
Bothed—in other words, the houses built of 
frn materials answer this purpose much 
Iter—viz., shelter, safety, ana comfort, and 
file same way the natural gardens answer 
dr purpose best—viz., that of giving enjoy- 
tet 

And, again, they say we do not imitate nature 
•'twdity, because we do not make our gardens 
It like a landscape. 

* *ay we do, but with this difference: 
teough adhering to nature so as to retain all 
e characteristic and beautiful features, we 
“bate the most interesting parts, thus col- 
*■«,« it were, all the beauty of an extern 


-jape into a smaller compass, and 
■“iff what we profess to do, a multum 1 in 
Vw landscape. 

We want to get the effects of a natural land- 
•pe without so much walking about, and thus 
e garden does not supplant the landscape, but 
»bla na to enjoy nature when we have not 
• ^ nie to walk abroad. 

1 have seldom experienced anything the 
jwty of which has impressed me more than a 
ft this May in our own garden. During the 
kny evenings, as the sun set and twilight 
** on , thrown against the rich foliage of a 
ty large Copper Beech was the glow from the 
Met aky seen through the haze of the rising 
Jt 8 , and drooping over the Beech were the 
ft feathery sprays of Birches, their silver 
gleaming, and under the trees, on a 
iping bank in the deep, liquid shadow, a 
ige cloudy mass of single Rockets, here and 
jutting out into the sunlight, and loading 
® air with their sweet scent. 

Some people seem to think this can only be 
m a Urge place, but the little lawn in 
“t of the house is very small, and yet it is 
uprising how charming it looks. In front are 
Beech and a Lime overshadowing it, and 
werneath are common male Ferns and others 
Tttged amongst old tree stumps and gnarled 
P piled up in picturesque neglige. 

But one thing I most say, and that is that it 
hue the system cannot be universally adopted. 
eie «ption is with the villa residences having 


rather than not have plants at all, but I should 
then tolerate it only as a necessary evil. 
Another thing is that we must suit the style of 
arrangement to the style of the house and laying 
out of grounds. This is in a garden of any size, 
large or small. There are some houses and 
gardens that the bedding system suits best, but 
still, wherever available, the other is preferable. 
I am not writing merely my own ideas, but 
speak from the testimony of the numerous 
visitors that have seen our own garden. But 
we shall not get the natural system adopted by 
all at once, it will come gradually, as the 
popular taste becomes moro refined. 1 have seen 
lamentable evidences of the want of taste in some 
quarters by the indiscriminate use of objects 
the would-be artists have seen used in other 
gardens, they expecting that the mere objects 
themselves would give the effect, and unaware 
of the methods of arrangement. Thus we 
sometimes see a bit of one style and a bit of the 
other jumbled incoherently together. This is 
most detestable and objectionable of all. 

HorncasUe . C. H. S. 


THE MIXED BORDER IN AUGUST. 

It is a very favourite device with those who 
still advocate the bedding-out system as applied 
to private gardens in preference to mixed 
borders to refer to this month as a proof of its 
superiority. Go, we are told, into the garden 
where it is carried out; see the marvellously 
beautiful leaf gardening that meets your eye ; 
mark the taste with which the various colours 
are arranged ; see the exquisite patterns, and 
acknowledge yourself beaten, for what have 
you to show in your mixed borders now ? In 
spring, and, indeed, up to July, you may make 
out a good case, but m August you are hope¬ 
lessly to leeward. Your Delphiniums are over; 
your Lilies, the glory of your July show, are 
passed away; your herbaceous plants are 
done ; it is true you may have Phloxes 
and Antirrhinums, but these are really florists’ 
flowers, and unless yon can fill your spaces with 
Pelargoniums and such like things you have 
nothing bnt decaying stalks and dying foliage 
to show. Who has not heard and read over and 
over again such statements, and, although they 
are utterly fallacious, yet they find favour with 
many? 

There is, however, a prima facie evidence in 
onr favour. In order to make their position the 
stronger, they are forced to grant that up to 
this we have had the whip hand. Confessedly, 
then, while either their beds have been bare or 
the bedded-out plants have been doing their 
best to cover the ground, we have had a suc¬ 
cession of beauty from our early spring-flower¬ 
ing plants and bulbs up to the glorious time of 
our Liliums, Delphiniums, Ac., and as the glory 
of the leaf gardening now begins to wane, when 
cuttings must be taken off for next season, it is 
but for one short month that all these pains, 
labour, and expense are undertaken ; but even 
in that month I deny that they have the advan¬ 
tage over us, and I will take my small garden 
in evidence thereof, and will contrast it with 
one which I saw some time ago, where a space 
much larger than mine was occupied in leaf or 
carpet bedding, where everything was trimmed 
down to an exact height, and where the sound 
of the clipping reminded one of a hair-cutting 
saloon. 

In looking out of my study window my eye 
rests on a small three-cornered piece of ground, 
which is at present a garden in itself; its size 
is 34 feet each way, and in this there are two long 
beds filled with Asters, grand in size and brilliant 
in colour, one bed of deliciously fragrant Ten- 
Week Stocks (these beds were in the spring 
occupied by Tulips, Anemones, and Ranun¬ 
culus)'; then there are two glorious beds of 
Gladiolus (which, by-the-by, are better than I 
have had them for years), a bed of Tea Roses 

S rofusely covered with bloom, and a bed of 
ouble Zinnias and Pinks. Opposite is a small 
border in which various spring flowers have 
bloomed ; it is now backed up by a row of 
Phloxes, and edged with Campanula pumila 
alba. Various things are in flower ; amongst 
others a large clump of Anemone japonica, 
Honorine Jobert, and a small clump of one of the 
grandest Liliaceous plants we have, although, 
unhappily, each flower is too short-lived (the 


it a small patch of garden in front, and for j double Hemerocallia). The long bed edging my 
ten I would say bed out in geometrical beds lawn, about 120 feet long by from 6 feet to 
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8 feet wide, is also edged with the dwarf Cam¬ 
panula still covered with bloom; a fragrant bank 
of Sweet Pea breaks the wind which is apt to 
sweep round by the angle of the house. In this 
border Lilium superbum is still in bloom, and 
L. speciosum opening, while auratum and its 
fine variety pl&typetalum are displaying their 
beauty ; add to these the fine old Tiger Lily, 
and it cannot be said that although the grand 
Lilies of July are over, the time of Lilies is 
past. Then there is the double white Achillea 
Ptarmica fl.-pl., with its pure white flowers ; 
the grand Senecio pnlcher, one of the finest of 
autumnal flowers ; Senecio Doronicnm, Hyperi¬ 
cum patulum, the little White Rose Paquerette, 
Rudbeckia Newmanni, Galega officinalis and 
alba; again a large clump of the Japanese 
Anemone, Statice mcana, Agapanthus umbel- 
latus, Chrysocoma Linosyris (Goldilocks). 
Add to these a few patches of Sweet 
Sultan, Chrysanthemum Dunnetti, and about 
a dozen plants of the best and most distinct 
single Dahlias, and I think, taking it altogether, 
it is a border not to be despised; but I have 
another border about the same length opposite 
my small Rose garden, and here again, although 
there is no blaze, yet there is much of beauty ; 
it is backed up by a row of Sweet Peas, and has 
been full of flower all the year. There are now 
in it a fine clump of Aster alpinus, a large bush 
(it is almost that) of Gypsophila paniculate, dear 
to all ladies for the elegance and lightness which 
it gives to a stand of flowers. Here still linger 
a few flowering stems of hybrid Columbines ; 
Senecio pulcher is again in flower ; some fine- 
coloured Phloxes are blooming well; a large 
clump of Echinops, with its brilliant blue 
flowers; while patches of Linum grandiflorum 
nibrnm, Agrostemma Coeli-rosa, &c., give some¬ 
what of more colour. 

It is true that the glories of the small rockery 
have departed; spring is its time; but even 
now one can piten on a little gem such as the 
pretty blue Omphalodes Lucilioe, the bright 
Linaria alpina, the quaint spikelets of Acaena 
Novae-Zelamdiae, or the tiny, but pretty blossoms 
of Androsace lanuginosa; but we must not forget 
that at a time when the advocates of the carpet 
system were mourning perhaps over their plants 
fogging off, the rockery displayed its beauties 
of form and colour often in the midst of snow 
and all kinds of ungenial weather. I should 
add that the bed fronting my greenhouse, which 
comes gay in spring with Chionodoxa, Snow¬ 
drops, Daffodils, Narcissi, and Hyacinths, is now' 
fragrant with luxuriantMignonette, on which my 
bees are disporting merrily ; and here let me say 
is one great pull we have on the carpet system. 
There is not a plant amongst them that 
sends forth any perfume ; but all who can grow 
our Sweet Peas, Mignonette, Lavender, and 
Stocks have an immense advantage. I can at 
any time gather a nosegay from my garden, 
varied in the character and colour of the 
flowers, as one may imagine from the list I have 
given, and withal breathing forth that delicious 
fragrance which gives to flowers so great a 
charm. 

I have written thus on the defensive, and 
although I have no bedding out, I am not 
insensible to its advantages, and do not agree 
with your correspondent that the mixed border 
is more suitable for public parks ; there, I think, 
it is quite in place ; the ever-changing crowd is 
not wearied by the sameness. It gives a mass 
of colour which, especially for distant effect, is 
admirable; nor is it correct to say that the 
mixed border has never had a fair trial in any 
public park. Those who recollect the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gardens, under M. Riviere’s care, before 
the siege, will remember how much care was 
bestowed on them, but the effect for such a 
place was not pleasing. As to people being 
educated by such places, that is simply de¬ 
luding ; people do riot go to Hyde Park to be 
educated, but to enjoy themselves. In large 
places, too, there is ample room for both styles. 
As I stood a little while ago on the terrace in 
front of Cliveden, looking down upon the wide 
lawn in front, I could not but feel that if any 
garden was to be there (a point on which I had 
my doubts), no style was so suitable for it as 
the bedding out. My contention is against 
those who have spoiled many a villa garden— 
aye, and many a cottage garden too—by advo¬ 
cating this gaudy system. I know of many a 
| cottage garden where the old-fashioned flowers 
have been banished to make way for Mrs. 
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Pollock, yellow Calceolarias, and such like, and 
I cannot but deplore the change. Tastes on 
such points must and will differ; but I am 
thoroughly persuaded of this, that those who 
wish for a lengthened and varied period of enjoy¬ 
ment in their gardens will find that it is to be 
obtained much more by the mixed border system 
than by the more showy system known as 
bedding out, more especially that latest de¬ 
velopment of it, the leaf or carpet system. 

D. E. L. 

11766,— Tulips and Crocuses after blooming 
—It is usual to find that Crocuses have greatly increased m 
number, and the bulbs are always much smaller. Plant 
them out in the garden this year, and purchase a fresh lot 
of Dutch roots to grow in pots. The Tulips will flower 
fairly well the second year in pots, but they are very poor 
after that. By careful culture they will, like the Crocuses, 
improve in the open ground.—J. D. E. 

11603.— Red Spiraea.— Plant out in the open ground 
in good rich soil, watering well in dry weather. This 
plant, like Japonica, requires an abundance of moisture 
and good food when growing. Another year plant out 
about the middle of June, as the longer time the plants 
have in the open ground the stronger will be the growth 
mode.—J. C. B. 

THE COMING WEEK’S WORK. 
Glasshouses. 

There is hardly a plant that will stand green* 
house temperature that would not be much bene¬ 
fited by full exposure to the outside atmosphere 
during the present month. The night dews are 
so invigorating to plants of this class, that the 
whole stock should now be placed under their 
influence. The foliage on all the New Holland 
plants will stand safely through the winter if 
the plants are fully exposedatthe present season. 
Epacrises should now have full exposure to 
the sun to thoroughly ripen up their growths, as 
on this will their flowering freely depend. Strong 
plants of the Scarborough Lily (Vallota pur¬ 
purea) should now be liberally fed in order to 
induce them to throw a good crop of flowers. 

Pinks and Carnations.— Pinks intended for 
forcing should now be in their blooming pots, to 
give them time to get established before winter. 
The earliest Carnations should now be throwing 
up their flower-spikes, and must be kept free 
from aphides. Late-flowering Lilies are often 
crippled at this season if greenfly gains a foot¬ 
ing among the flowers. Where this is the case 
the points of the shoots should be dipped in a 
weak solution of Tobacco water. 

Pelargoniums.— The whole stock of Pelar¬ 
goniums, both show and fancy kinds, may now 
be cut down if the shoots have been well ripened. 
Encourage late ones to break freely and quickly, 
so as to get part of their growth made before 
the short days set in. Plants that were cut 
down earlier and that have broken should be 
shaken out and repotted at once. 

Cineraria# should at once be placed in 
their flowering pots—6 inches or 7 inches in 
diameter is large enough for ordinary purposes 
—and, as the plants are well managed, they will 
grow therein to a size that will produce fine 
heads of bloom. They are very subject to 
greenfly, which must never be allowed to get 
established upon them, or both appearance and 
beauty will be sacrificed. As soon as the pots 
are filled with roots they should be regularly 
supplied with manure water. Never allow 
them to become cramped at the root before 
moving them into their flowering pots, or they 
will not attain their wonted strength and size. 
Grow them in good loam, with one-fifth of 
rotten manure and leaf-soil in equal parts 
added, and as much sand as will keep the soil 
porous. 

Primulas should also be moved into 6-inch 
flowering pots. They are somewhat spare-root¬ 
ing subjects, and do not require a great body of 
soil to grow in. Drain them well, using soil 
similar to*that used for Cinerarias. Put both 
in pits or frames, facing northwards, and give 
air freely, taking the lights completely off the 
Primulas during the day, but do notallow them 
to get saturated with rain. In very bright 
weather a piece of old netting placed over them 
■will be useful to break the sun’s rays, but will 
not obstruct the light as a mat would do. 

Flower Garden. 

Hardy Plants. —Amongst these there are 
now in bloom several fine Spiraeas, Tradescan- 
tias, Campanulas, Asters, Achilleas, Potentillas, 
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Lathyruses, Veronicas, Tritomas, Statices (such 
as S. latifolia and S. Fortunei), Pentstemons, 
Phloxes, Stenactises, and others. In order to 
have fine flowers the shoots should be thinned 
out a little and small earth basins formed round 
the roots of each plant for the retention of water. 
Cut over at about half the length of the stems 
such plants as have done blooming, for the sake 
of neatness. Many kinds of perennials may yet 
be propagated from cuttings, and also by means 
of seeds, which mav be either sown in a border 
out of doors or in boxes in frames. Gather all 
seeds as soon as ripe, dry them, and dress them, 
and either sow them immediately or keep them 
till spring. 

Pansies and Violas. —Cuttings of Pansies and 
Violas should now be put in. They strike freely in 
the open air under a north wall, but must be well 
supplied with water. Pansies, particularly theself- 
coloured varieties, 'are very beautiful during 
spring, but do not flower so long as the V iolas; y et if 
% succession of plants be kept on hand, by putting 
in a few cuttings every six weeks throughout 
the season, from the time growth commences in 
spring until autumn, uninterrupted bloom may 
be had. Pink pippins which were put in some 
weeks ago and are now well rooted should be 
placed out of doors. They must now be planted 
out about 4 inches apart in fine soil, to be replanted 
again in October. If there be not a sufficient 
number of plants, it is not difficult to obtain 
plenty of good side-growths from the strong 
shoots. Such plants will not be large, but they 
will produce a few good full-sized flowers. If 
the space is now vacant where it is intended to 
put out the plants, it ought to be trenched up 
and some good rotten manure mixed with it. 

Bedding Plants. —Such plants as Pelar¬ 
goniums, Verbenas, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, 
and similar subjects may now be regarded as at 
their best; this is, therefore, a good time for 
considering what plan of bedding shall be 
adopted next year. In dry w*eather plants in 
active growth will require abundance of water, 
as well as occasional applications of weak liquid 
manure; strong-growing plants will require 
stakes, but as few as possible should be em¬ 
ployed. Where Petunias, Verbenas, and similar 
plants are used as edgings, they should be kept 
pegged neatly down. Now that the plants in 
the carpet beds will be growing fast, both knife 
and fingers must be used freely, so as to pre¬ 
serve exactitude in the pattern, for confusion 
as regards design in this mode of gardening 
is anything but imposing. Decayed flowers 
should be removed, seed-pods picked off, and 
unhealthy or exhausted plants replaced by fresh 
and vigorous ones. 

Preparations must now be made for next 
year’s supply as soon as spring-flowering plants, 
such as Alyssums, Pansies, &c., are got In under 
hand-lights on a cool shaded border. Look over 
all the best kinds of gold and silver tricolor, 
bicolor, and bronze Pelargoniums, and take off 
any cuttings that can be spared without dis¬ 
figuring the beds. Insert them in small pots 
filled with light, sandy soil, and place them in 
cold frames, the lights of which can be kept over 
them during heavy rains. This class of Pelar¬ 
goniums must not be treated like the ordinary 
plain-leaved scarlets, for while the latter are 
about the easiest of all plants to increase, their 
near allies, the handsome leaved section, require 
both time and care in their propagation. 
Centaureas and Cineraria maritima should be 
propagated early in the season, and in the same 
way as tricolor Pelargoniums ; owing to the 
roots being very brittle they do best in single 
pots. Take the cuttings off with a heel of old 
wood attached to them, and then insert them in 
pots ; tie up the foliage to a small stick, shade 
them from bright sunshine, and draw the lights 
off at night. 

Fruit. 

Vines. —It will still be necessary to carefully 
guard against scalding late Grapes that have 
not yet passed that critical juncture. Give 
fire-heat at night, and keep the ventilators 1 inch 
or 2 inches open in order to prevent condensa¬ 
tion of moisture, and this, coupled with free 
day ventilation, will be found to be a sure pre¬ 
ventative of the disease. Houses containing 
ripe fruit should be kept as cool as possible, 
and if the weather be sunny a slight shade would 
tend to preserve the colour of the fruit for a 
longer period. Check any disposition which 


early vines may still show towards maki 
fresh growth, by persistent pinching, and see 
the renovation of the borders as early 
circumstances will permit, in order that tl 
roots may get established in the new soil bef< 
the close of the growing season. Wasps i 
flies are frequently very destructive to Gia 
where they are hanging ripe on the vines, 
order to keep these insects out of vineries, 
some light canvas or tiffany over the ventilate 
but, where the ventilators are so arranged 
the netting cannot be used in this way, i 
muslin bags should be made in which 
bunches should be encased. Do not let 
surface soils in vineries, in which thefrnit is 
become dust dry. A little moisture in 
atmosphere does little harm so long as there 
circulation of fresh air, and the dust does 
rise and settle so freely on the bunches when 
soil is & little damp as when it is dry. When 
vine borders are finally watered, the soil may 
raked finer than it has hitherto been, in o 
that its surface may look tidy for the r 
of the season. 

Peaches and Nectarines.— Trees from 
the crop has been gathered should be re 
syringed in order to maintain cle&nlm 
foliage, and if fly be troublesome fumigate 
Tobacco paper. Do not hesitate to cut 
any straggling shoots that are liklly to 
injurious through overlapping others, andv! 
hinder the full action of light and air on 
fruiting wood of next season. Keep i 
borders well supplied with water, and the 
that are swelling off fruit should have mi 
water. Soil should be got in readiness 
making new borders or renovating old on 
transplanting and top-dressing should be 
as soon as ever there are indications of m&l 
of growth, by the falling of the leaf; th 
then no perceptible check as regard* frui 
following season. 

Vegetables. 

When the Potatoes are harvested there 
be ample space for all kinds of winter G 
The planting of Savoys, Kales, Coleworts, 
late Broccoli should be completed forth! 
and earlier plantations will now be fit to i 
up, a practice at once beneficial both as & 
tection against wind-waving and as a m 
aerating the soil. A last sowing of Cabb 
Cauliflower may now be made on a 
sheltered aspect to stand the winter, 
will make good plants for patting ont in 
to succeed the late autumn plantings, the 
dace of seed sown a fortnight or so ago. 

The sowing of winter Spinach should 
longer delayed ; a deep, moderately rich so 
a dry situation suits it best, and the plants si 
not be nearer than 1 foot each way. Weprefl 
rows 2 feet apart, in order that the ground 
be the more conveniently hoed and the 
gathered. Onions of the Tripoli an 
Rocca kinds should at once be sown 
thickly in drills, to be planted out early 
new year. Of course this plan is practised 
a view to the utilisation of gronnd, there 
no valid reason against sowing them suffic 
thin, and where they are to mature, exce 
question of space, which in most gardens i 
fully occupied with winter and lafce-ma 
autumn crops ; such concentration of s[ 
therefore, necessary. Winter Lettuces 
Cos), Endive, and Turnips should all 
sown in quantities more or less acco 
circumstances. Lettuce and Endive ma 
be planted out with fair prospects of succ 

It, as often happens, ground for Celery 
not be had in sufficient quantity at the ] 
time, any planted now will come in adi 
for soups, and will save the general sto< 
should be planted out thickly, and, like Le 
that is all the culture which it will 
seeing that it is intended for soups only 
up the earliest planted Celery ; mulch and 
late Peas ; cut Globe Artichokes as soon £ 
are fit for use—even if not required th 
better be cut, and when done bearing all 
stems should be removed and the groi 
loosened with forks or hoes. Remove also 
seed stems from seakale, and thin out 
crowns if crowned, in order to favour ei 
ripening. Tomatoes should be encouraged 
constantly pinching and training out the sho 
aiming rather at early maturity of s little f 
| than a quantity which perhaps may fail to n 
‘ at a later period. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

THE ATAMASCO LILY. 

(ZBPHTBANTHES ATAMASCO.) 

All the Zephyr flowers are very beautiful, this 
one particularly so ; and, although it is said to 
have been introduced into English gardens two 
centuries or more ago, it is even now the reverse 
oi abundant in our collections generally. We 
have several other white-flowered species of 
Zephyranthes, but none can, as I imagine, com¬ 
pete with this old favou¬ 
rite when it is really 
well grown. Last April 
I visited the quaint old 
university city of Holland 
-Leyden—and M. Simon 
de Graa f was quite proud 
to show me his pots of 
Atamasco Lilies in bloom 
in a cold frame. This was 
in April, and the plants 
were most robust and 
healthy, evidently well 

E without any cod- 
Their treatment, 

, was just that 
given to Narcissus tri- 
andrns albus, H&bran- 
thus pratensis, and a 
hundred, nay, a thou- 
«nd, would be nearer the 
nark, of other half-hardy 
bulbous plants from North 
America, from the Cape, 
from Mexico, Chili, Peru, 
tnd from Asia Minor. 

Jar den - loving tourists 
who visit Leyden should 
» no account neglect to 
risit the bulb grounds 
>f De Gr&af Brothers, 
therein many botanically 
arresting species are 
jrown quite apart from 
ihe profit- and-loss point 
view. Indeed, some 
ew amateurs have been 
iwte surprised to find 
flat no temptation will 
nduee the proprietors to 
depart from their usual 
•ractice as wholesale bulb 
powers. But I must 
‘Jtora to these lovely 
MMoms, which, as the 
Jble hath it, sprang from 
he caresses of the soft 
rat wind. Those most 
alluded to in 
'W'ks are Z. Candida, a 
white flowered Peruvian 
*P«cies, nearly, if not 
jwite, hardy, introduced 
® 1S22; Z. carinata, a 
*0 beautiful pink - 
towered species from 
Mexico, introduced two 
rthree years later. The 
reemsh-flowered Z. chlo- 
Weuca is but rarely seen. 

Texas the white or 
pink-blossomed Z. 

JfMnmondi was imported 
wut fifty years ago; and 
• meaochloa, a white- 
telled species with a 
reeD centre, came from 
'Utnos Ayres in 1825. Z. 

is from Havannah 
®23); and Z. striata, 

Bother white-blossomed 
facies, came from Mexico 
following year; as also did Z. tubispatha, 
Bother white-flowered South American plant, 
>gether with Z. verecunda, a Mexican plant with 
owers. More recently we have had another 
'cite -flowered species, Z. Treatise, introduced 
|om America, but none are more beautiful than 
!e plant illustrated. The sketch was made at 
•cyflen in the spring of this year, and shows the 
■ s *5,4 fully-expanded blossoms of the natural 
The flower is pure white with a greenish 
bhe perianth segments being fully ex- 
k the sunshine, but closed at night, 
style is very much protruded, and the buds 
ontraat in colour with thp. gpowy perianth of 
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the fully-opened blossoms, being of a creamy 
white hue suffused with red towards the apex. 
A compost of fibrous loam and coarse sand 
suits all the species, and they enjoy a period of 
absolute rest and drought in the sunshine after 
the foliage dies away. Anyone who can grow 
Lachenalias and Freesias satisfactorily should 
add a few bulbs of Zephyranthes Atamasco and 
Z. carinata to their collections. F. W. B. 


The Garland Flower.— So many novel¬ 
ties now demand space and care that it is 


The Atamasco Lily. 


perhaps but natural that old favourites like 
Hedychium Gardnerianum are not so often seen 
as was formerly the case. When well grown 
this old plant is very effective both when in 
flower and also in fruit. Even its noble habit of 
growth and bold leafage render it worthy of 
culture. A warm, airy greenhouse temperature 
suits it best. It is hardy indeed in warm locali¬ 
ties on dry soils with but little protection. 
Planted out at the foot of a warm wall, it grows 
well, but does not bloom. When well grown, 
both this species and the sweet-scented H. 
coronarium deserve a place indoors. The latter 
is especially desirable, as its blossoms arc so 


large and fragrant, and even when not in bloom 
both species are useful “ furnishing ” plants, 
which soon recover their beauty even if harshly 
used. Potted in turfy loam and manure H. 
coronarium grows 6 feet in height, flowering 
from the apex of every growth at nearly all 
seasons. 

11698.—Summer blooming: plants for 
Greenhouse.— There need be no difficulty 
experienced in rendering a greenhouse gay 
through the summer months. Zonal Geraniums 
are a host in themselves, varying in colour, as 
they do, from pure white 
to crimson. The great 
point is to have some nice 
young plants growing 
along at this time of year, 
getting them well estab¬ 
lished in 2^-inch pots by 
September. These, if 
shifted in April, will 
make a good show from 
June onwards. Fuchsias, 
too, are most useful ; they 
may be kept in good con¬ 
dition for years. Then 
there are Paris Daisies, 
now so popular, Lobelias, 
Petunias, and Calceo¬ 
larias. Tuberous Bego¬ 
nias, too, must not De 
omitted, as they are 
easily grown, and are 
extremely effective for 
several months. Some 
good tubers should be 
obtained in April, which, 
if potted in proper soil, 
will make a good show. 
Vallotas are fine autumn 
blooming plants, and two 
or three bulbs should be 
in every greenhouse.— 
J. C. B. 

11754.—Orchids for 
Fern case. — Hardy 
Orchids like an airy 
place, with not too much 
sun. Ferns and these 
ought to succeed well 
together, and w r ould make 
an interesting feature in 
any garden. Cypripe- 
diums would do well; 
some of them are of easy 
culture, and many are 
very beautiful. C. acaule : 
The stemless Lady’s Slip¬ 
per grows well, and in¬ 
creases freely either in 
pots or planted out. Two 
parts of loam, one of 
peat, one of leaf-mould, 
and a good sprinkling of 
sand answers well for it. 
C. calceolus : The Com¬ 
mon Lady’s Slipper is also 
very pretty with its 
bright yellow pouch, and 
grows freely under the 
same treatment. C. pu- 
bescens: The downy 

Lady’s Slipper is a very 
vigorous-growing species, 
with large yellowish 
flowers. C. spectabile : 
Noble Lady’s Slipper is 
the finest of all, and is a 
most stately plant. The 
white sepals and petals, 
with the rose-coloured 
slipper or pouch, and the 
soft, pleasing green colour 
of the leaves, are its 
characteristic features. It succeeds best planted 
in peat, with a little leaf-mould addea to it. 
Some of the Habenarias are very pretty and 
grow freely. H. fimbriata is a free-growing 
species. The great Lizard Orchis (H. hircina) 
grows and flowers well for a year or two. The 
common Bee Orchis (0. apifera) is interesting 
and pretty in its way, and easily grown. Orchis 
foliosa is really a splendid plant, and should 
have a prominent place, when well grown and 
kept free from greenfly. Other easily obtained 
and hardy species are 0. fusca, 0. latifolia, 
in variety, 0. maculata, in variety, 0. morios, 
and O. spectabile.—J. D. E. 
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11722.— Lilium auratum. —It is not neces¬ 
sary to purchase fresh bulbs annually, as they 
flower better the second and third years than 
they do the first, if they are well cared for. 
The largest imported bulbs should be potted in 
7-inch pots, the medium-sized ones in 6-inch, 
and smaller ones in 4-inch and 5-inch. When 
flowering time is over they must not be turned 
out of doors to be soaked with autumn rains, 
but they should be carefully watered and gra¬ 
dually dried off. When the stems become yellow 
cut them over and repot the bulbs, plunging 
the pots over the rims in a cold frame.— 
J. D. E. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOWING CABBAGES. 

The time has now arrived for sowing Cabbage 
seed to produce plants, which will be put out m 
the main quarters two months or so hence to 
grow on throughout the winter, and supply 
tender and delicious heads, so much valued in 
April and May. With plenty of Peas, Kidney 
Beans, and other choice vegetables in season 
just now, Cabbages, however good, do not find 
much favour, but there is nothing more appre¬ 
ciated in early spring, and it is well worth any¬ 
one’s while to do the best that can be done to 
secure a choice and abundant supply at that 
season. Now, as I have said, is the time to 
begin, and if the few directions about to be given 
respecting the crop are carried out, the object 
in view will be readily attained. In some cases 
seed is sown too early, but in the majority of 
instances the reverse of this happens, as it is not 
sown until the very end of August or early in 
September, and then, unless the autumn is an 
exceptionally good one, and the winter favour¬ 
able, the plants are too late to head in the early 
days of spring. In our own case we have plants 
now 2 inches high, but they do not represent all 
our stock, as we will sow again at once, and 
from each of these sowings will have many 
strong plants by the end of September, which 
will do well in established quarters before winter 
sets in, and there is no danger of their failing to 
do right in spring. Of the many 

Varieties tried for coming in at the time of 
which I speak Webb’s Emperor is one ofthe best. 
It is hardy in constitution, dwarf, and excellent 
m regards flavour. In choosing a spot for sow¬ 
ing the seed now excessive richness is not 
wanted, as this is too forcing; a moderately rich 
soil is best. Good plants may be raised by sow¬ 
ing broadcast, but equally fine ones may be had 
from rows, and this is how we prefer raising 
them. The seed should be sown thinly in drills 

2 inches deep and 1 foot apart. When the soil 
is dry at the time of sowing it should be drawn 
over the seed, and then each drill should be 
firmly trodden down, and the Burface raked 
level. When the young plants come up and the 
rows can be seen the Dutch hoe should be run 
between them to loosen the surface and destroy 
weeds. Where birds are troublesome it may be 
necessary to put a net over the rows until the 
plants produce the first rough leaves, and a sharp 
outlook must be kept at all times for slugs and 
snails. Some of the plants will take the lead of 
the others, and it is the most forward ones 
which should be drawn out first and planted 
for a crop. This may be done two or three 
times duiing the autumn, and the first lot 
should be used in this way when they are about 

3 inches high, as removing them then will give 
the remaining plants a good chance of becoming 
large and useful for successional planting. In 
many gardens 

Autumn Cabbage seed is sown three times— 
viz., once about the end of July, again the 
second week in August, and, lastly, about the 
end of August, and useful plants may some¬ 
times be had from all of these sowings, but very 
often the first are a little too early, and the last 
are apt to be too late ; plants from the middle 
sowing now advised to be made seldom fail to 
be right. Some may say they buy their autumn 
Cabbage plants, and do not trouble about 
raising them, but there is little trouble con¬ 
nected with such work, and home-grown plants 
are always convenient; they are never dete¬ 
riorated through being long out of the ground, 
and this much cannot be said in the case of 
market plants. An ounce of Cabbage seed will 
produce some hundreds of plants, which will 
almost keep up the^upply in a rejasonable sized 
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garden all the year round, as while the largest 
only are planted out in autumn, the smallest 
may be allowed to remain in the seed rows, and 
after the winter is over they can be planted 
out to succeed those put out in autumn. 

J. M. 


Winter Cucumbers. —As the question of 
sowing Cucumbers for winter work will shortly 
have to be considered, I may venture to offer 
the following remarks on the subject. Given 
a small house, say from 20 feet to 30 feet long, 
with four rows of 4-inch pipe for winter work, 
and a three or four-light frame or pit, Cucumbers 
may be. had every day in the year, the house 
furnishing them from the latter end of Septem¬ 
ber until the end of April, the frame or pit 
doing the rest. Practically there is no need for 
the frame, except to enable one to give the 
house a thorough cleansing, as plants in good 
health have often continued in bearing nine 
months, and there is no reason why this time 
should not be extended. With a little careful 
attention plants now in bearing in a structure 
of the description just named may be safely 
kept in their present quarters, and run on 
until April next, by which time the cuttings 
struck in January, and planted in an ordinary 
frame the following month, will be ready. The 
old plants in the house may then be cut down, 
the house receive a thorough cleansing, and 
planted again in July with well-established 
cuttings. As to varieties, we find nothing 
better than Tender and True. It has given us 
on the average three dozen good fruit per week 
in a house 40 feet long, commencing from the 
20th of March last, and the plants are now so 
clean and vigorous that we shall not attempt to 
remove them, but keep them going through the 
autumn and winter, and, if possible, until next 
April. It is a wonderfully productive variety, 
producing four, five, and six fruit at a joint, 
and, what is more to the point, swelling off two 
and occasionally three of these fit for table. To 
those, then, who thought of cutting down 
and replanting I would say run your old 
plants on instead. The first point is to 
keep these perfectly clean. Fumigate care¬ 
fully for fly or thrips, and prevent mildew 
from making its appearance by judicious 
watering and careful ventilation. If it 
should come, a slight dust of sulphur on the 
foliage is the safest remedy. Avoid the use of 
the syringe as much as practicable as the nights 
grow longer, and also extremes of temperature. 
A maximum of from 70 to 75 degs., and a 
minimum of from 60 to 65 degs., are safe figures 
for Cucumber growing from September to 
March, with 5 degB. lower at each end should 
the weather prove exceptionally severe. Thus, 
if your house has stood at 10 p.m. at 65 degs., 
rising to 75 degs. at 12 a.m., you may drop to 
60 and 70 degs. with a corresponding fall out¬ 
side. In the matter of training I should recom¬ 
mend rather more wood than is usually left; 
too much cutting and trimming when there is 
plenty of root action, with rather a low tempe¬ 
rature, are apt to lead to many evils, notably 
gumming and an imperfect swelling off. One 
more point to which it may be well to direct 
attention during the autumn and winter months 
is to do your stopping at intervals. Do not go 
over your plants when they are growing satis¬ 
factorily, and nip out all the growth at once; 
on the contrary, let them always be moving 
away at some part.—E. B. 

Earthing: up Celery.—As the time is 
again at hand when Celery will require earthing 
up, a few hints on the subject may be accept¬ 
able. There is nothing at all to hinder anyone 
from growing Celery in any kind of garden, as 
abundance of manure and plenty of water will 
always produce stems and leaves, but it is quite 
another matter turning it out of the soil in first- 
rate condition after it has been earthed up two or 
three times, and for a number of weeksormonths. 
Before beginning to earth up, the stems are always 
clean, and free from worm and slug marks, but 
when earthed up and blanched it is astonishing 
what a quantity of Celery turns out rusty, 
worm-eaten, and pithy. Now, in the best of 
gardens, and under the most practical of men, 
Celery will become thus affected in exceptional 
times, but such blemished Celery should never 
be produced year after year. When this is the 
case it undoubtedly shows ineffective culture, 
and, above all, imperfect earthing up. In some 


soils grubs are more plentiful than in other?, 
but Celery should never be planted where they 
are abundant. Putting this aside, pre- 
cautions against vermin should be taken before 
earthing up in any or all soils is commenced. 
Two or three days before earthing a sprinkling 
of salt should be thrown along each Bide of the 
rows and on the top of the soil which will 1« 
used for earthing up, and just before beginning 
to use this a quantity of soot should be scat 
tered amongst the plants ; this should be done 
before each earthing up. When to begin earth 
ing is a question easily answered. The first 
earthing should take place when the plants are 
about 18 inches high. At this time it will be 
found that besides the principal leaves there 
are a good many short ones growing on the 
outside. These are of no use, and should all be 
removed ; when this has been done each plant 
should have a slight piece of matting tie! 
round it near the top of the leaves to keep 
them firmly together, and then earthing np 
may begin. Tne soil on the sides of the 
trenches nearest the Celery should be broken 
down with the spade, and it must be made 

? uite fine before applying it to the plants, 
n doing this the heaviest part of it may 
be put between the stems with the spade, bet 
the hands only should be used for pressing 
it about the plants. This should be done with 
care, and no particle of it should be allowed to 
go between the leaves or into the centre of the 
plants, as this would spoil them completely. The 
cleanest part of the stems of the leaves should 
be covered over with soil, but it should not be 
heaped up on them so far as to be liable to M 
into the centre. Rather than do this it is better 
to earth up more frequently, repeating the 
process just described. It is only at the first 
earthing that the small-sized leaves require to 
be taken off, but the plants should be tied up 
each time, and the ligatures should be removed 
after each earthing. Where there is a large 
quantity of Celery to earth up the work can be 
aonc better and faster when two people are 
employed at it—one to break the soil and the 
other to put it around the plants. In some cases 
Celery is earthed up with finely-sifted ashes, and 1 
these blanch it well and keep it nice and clean, 
but it is a more expensive way of treating it 
than using the most convenient soil, and fe 
generally only practised in the case of Celery 
for exhibition.—J. M. 

Parsley culture.— A sowing of Parsley] 
should always be made early in August; it 
comes into use in May and June, just as the old 
plants are running to seed and that sown in 
spring not forward enough for use. By sowing 
in August a continuous supply of young Parsley 
is maintained. There is another quality in 
late-sown Parsley that should not be lost sight 
of, and that is the majority of the plants 
stand two winters before they run to seed. 
Seed sown now will not, as a rule, run to seed 
before the spring of 1885. Although Parsley i«j 
as much in request as any plant we grow, it 
not always cultivated in the most satisf&cta 
manner. It is frequently sown in odd corn* 
where the soil is poor and the position ed 
and it is generally left so crowded that t 
plants have no room to develop into their proi 
character. I find that I secure the best Pars! 
by sowing in August, and at the end of Februi 
transplanting into another piece of groufl 
Theie is no crop which gives a better retui 
for generous treatment than Parsley, * 
the very character of the plant shows that 
requires it. Its strong, fleshy roots phdi 
indicate that a deep rich soil is essential for 1 
well doing, and no plant is more grateful tb 
Parsley is for a change of soil. Bearing the 
facts in mind, the careful cultivator will sell 
a spot for it where the soil has been deef 
stirred and well manured, and then no on« n* 
apprehend a scarcity of fine Parsley. M a 
transplanting time comes put the plants in rot 
A single row near a walk is the best positio 
but if in beds in any other position the roi 
should be 18 inches apart and the plant? 
inches asunder in the rows. To secure a supj 
of Parsley in winter that is to be in sonu- vfl 
protected, the seed should be sown in Mar 
and the plants transplanted now to where lb 
are to stand. To make sure of a supply durt 
very severe weather we always plant a donl 
line in the borders of an unheated Peach houl 
which never fails. After being planted it >.3 
requires an occasional watering to keep it gwi 
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mg. We also make a plantation of it about 
this time at the foot of a sout h wall, where it 
can be protected with spare lights, or a few 
strong stakes and mats may be made to afford it 
sufficient protection. In gardens where the 
demand for Parsley is not great, a supply may 
be obtained by putting a sufficient number of 
plants in pots. If potted at once and three or 
four plants are put into 7-inch pots and grown 
on and treated in the same way as pot Straw¬ 
berries until the end of the year, and then 
taken into a greenhouse temperature, a fair 
supply may be obtained through the months of 
February and March, when outdoor Parsley is 
generally scarce.—J. C. C. 

Asparagus beds in autumn.— Many 
cultivators, especially of small gardens, give the 
best and ample attention to their Asparagus 
beds and plantations in spring and throughout 
the early part of the season, but when autumn 
comes round care is relaxed, and, as a rule, the 
beds become an intricate mass of weeds. A weedy 
Asparagus bed is no uncommon thing ; indeed, 
very often the Asparagus quarters are the 
dirtiest in the garden, as for some reason or 
other weeds do grow more luxuriantly in them 
than anywhere else. All the more attention, 
therefore, should be devoted to weeding and hoe¬ 
ing them, and it is work of this kind which 
should not be neglected on any account at the 
present time. It is too often the case that when 
growth seems to be stopped it is considered that 
no further attention u needed, but after full 
growth comes the ripening, and in the case of 
Asparagus in particular this is of the ut¬ 
most importance, sls no matter how high and 
Snely developed the stem may be, unless the 
mccessional crowns are thoroughly matured in 
Hrtnmn, the plants will go backward in the 
nsuiug year and will fail to give satisfaction. 
We frequently force Asparagus roots in 
November, and it is astonishing how freely they 
field to warmth at that unnatural season. We 
&ve, indeed, cut good heads in three weeks 
rfter the roots were lifted, but I am of opinion 
that success iB mainly due to having the crowns 
thoroughly ripened. To ensure this being 
properly accomplished, the surface of the ground 
round the crowns should be kept perfectly free 
rom weeds, and the Dutch hoe should be care- 
hlly used now and then to open and loosen up 
he surface. If thoroughly cleansed now, weeds 
dll not grow rapidly afterwards. If inclined 
o take possession by-and-bye, this should 1 be 
invented, as the crowns cannot become 
ttperly matured unless the surface is kept 
Ion until the stems have completely died 
own.—J. M. 

Flies and insects in Mushroom 
touaes. — These are common during hot 
feather, especially in Mushroom houses above 
^ ground level. The best preventive is 
"rough cleanliness ; also avoid having any- 
jhing in the house or near the beds to attract 
Material for a new bed will do this in 
ot weather. Keeping the surroundings moist 
rill also cause them to De less troublesome. We 
« not troubled at all in this respect, our beds 
®ng all in cool cellars below the ground level, 
ur Mushrooms turn out now beautifully fresh 
id of good colour. Should the insects con- 
roe to give annoyance a dilution of carbolic 
*i sprinkled near the beds, but not on them, 
rold, I should think, be beneficial.—J. H. 

11743. — Cabbages failing. — A grower 
r market stated in my hearing the other day 
at if Bomeone could find a cure for the maggot 
id grub in the roots of Cabbages his fortune 
oul<l be made. There is no way of destroying 
e maggots without also killing the plants. 
le wray to prevent it for another year is to 
w* a good dressing of gas lime all over the 
dace of the ground and dig it in. It will not 
> to put out any plants on it for some time 
as the gas lime is poisonous stuff. It 
lb grubs and plants at the same time. When 
has been in the ground for two or three 
oaths its injurious properties are sufficiently 
wakened to allow of the plants growing. It 
hut right to say that even this caustic agent 
uot always an effectual antidote for maggots 
w grubs.—J. D. E. 

Easy culture of Mushrooms.— Anyone not 
King convenience for making up beds specially for the 
obtain a good supply from Cucumber, Marrow, 
wjer beds, by inserting a few pieces of spawn around 
e edges of the same at once. A supply lasting several 
wfcs may be had In the above manner.—F. 
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(Continued from page 234.) 

The Raspberry. 

The Raspberry renews itself from its base 
annually, and, besides the shoots which spring 
directly from the crown, it sends forth on all 
sides underground stemB which cast off suckers 
that are commonly used for increase of stock ; 
but only enough of these suckers to meet 
requirements should be permitted to remain, as 
they have an exhausting tendency. With an 
established plantation the usual plan is to hoe 
up all suckers except those near the lines of 
plants, and only a limited number of these 
should be left. Raspberries may be raised from 
seeds, and it is best to sow in pans in a frame, 
and transplant when large enough. Few people 
give any attention to this matter, but it is 
worth some consideration, as the Raspberry, 
like all other fruits, is capable of improve¬ 
ment. To save seeds select the finest fruits, 
and separate the seeds from the pulp by 
squeezing and washing. Dry them in the 
air in a cool room, and place in a drawer till 
March, and then sow in a gentle warmth in 
frame. Raspberries treated in this way soon 
bear fruit; there is no long period of waiting 
to know results. 

Soil and Situation. 

The position of the Raspberiy quarter should 
be cool and moist, and this being an indigenous 
fruit, growing wild in woodland districts, seems 
to suggest the inference that partial shade is 
desirable. But though as a matter of fact they 
will grow in the shade of other plants or trees, 
the best results are obtained where nothing 
overhangs, and they will not fruit freely unless 
they receive plenty of light and air. 

New Plantations 

May be made any time during autumn and 
winter, and the suckers or the young plants 
should be lifted from the old plantation early 
and be laid in till opportunity serves to 
plant them, but this should not be later 
than the first week in March. In the mean¬ 
time the ground should be well prepared 
by trenching, digging in plenty of manure, for 
Raspberries are gross feeders, and the question 
of manure is an important one on dry, porous 
soils. It will be an advantage, if Raspberries 
must be planted in a dry, porous soil, to prepare 
trenches or lines by digging in a larger quantity 
of manure along the site of the rows, adding 
some clay or heavy loam if it can be obtained. 

Training. 

The best way is to plant in rows 6 feet apart, 
and from 1 to 2 feet apart in the rows, aocording 
to the strength of the plants. The first year 
the plants should be cut down to 1 foot. If the 
canes were strong a light crop will be obtained 
the first year, and a better one the second year, 
and the third the plantation will be at its best. 
They will require no training the first year, but the 
second a number of stout stakes should be driven 
in 10 feet apart, and above ground. A couple 
of wires should be Btrained from end to end of 
the rows, and secured by nails or small staples 
to each stake. The upper wire will run along 
the top of the stakes, and the lower one about 
halfway up. To these wires the canes will be 
tied with bits of the Golden Willow, and be 
shortened back within an inch or two of the top 
wire. There are other ways of training; but 
the most wasteful one, I think, is the old- 
fashioned plan of tying the canes in a bundle 
with a stake in the midst. But those who 
cannot obtain stakes may obtain a fair crop 
without any training. The field crops are mostly 
grown so. The rows should be planted 4 feet 
apart, and the canes be pruned back to 3 feet. 
In the course of a year or two after this system 
is adopted, if the young canes are well 
thinned out in summer, they will acquire 
such strength as to be virtually self-supporting. 
Another way is to leave the canes the full 
length, and form them into arches by reaching 
the canes from opposite stools till they meet, 
and are secured in the centre, forming an arch. 
In windy districts they are occasionally dis¬ 
lodged, but on the whole fair results are 
obtained. 

Top-dressing and Watering. 

There should be no digging in the ordinary 
meaning of the term among Raspberries. The 


surface should be stirred up with a fork in 
March, to correct its acidity and closeness, and 
as soon as the dry weather sets in, early in June, 
top-dress with manure, and give an occasional 
watering to help to swell off the fruit to a good 
size. Watering adds size and weight to the 
fruit, though it does not improve the flavour of 
ripening fruit. Raspberries will live and bear 
fruit for a considerable number of years in one 
position, but I have never yet known an 
instance where it did not pay to transplant at 
least every ten years, and, in some instances, it 
has been advantageous to move at shorter in¬ 
tervals. When moved frequently there is no 
cessation of fruit bearing. It is only when 
they remain too long in one place that a new 

P lantation takes several years to establish itself. 

n moving Raspberries at frequent intervals 
they are taken up and moved to the place 
assigned. The canes are thinned out and 
shortened to 2 feet, which will permit of a 

f ;ood crop being gathered the first year, and 
eave plenty of surplus strength in tne plants 
to grow good canes for the following year. 
When brought into a system of rotation the 
Raspberry is much more manageable than when 
allowed to continue for long periods on one 
piece of ground. It is very important that the 
young canes be thinned out to a reasonable 
number in summer. In all systems of training 
or management this should be done. 

Raspberries in Autumn. 

The autumn bearing kinds should be cut down 
to the ground every winter, as they bear on the 
young wood. If the old canes are left they 
will probably lose their autumn bearing cha¬ 
racter, because the crop which the old canes 
would bear in summer would exhaust them. 
The autumn bearing Raspberries should be 
planted on a dry wanu site, but the soil should 
be deep and in good condition. They may be 
planted in rows from 4 feet to 5 feet apart, and 
2 feet from each other in the row. On some 
soils they do not need support, as the growth 
made is short-jointed, and strong. The best crop 
of autumn Raspberries I have ever seen were 
in Norfolk, on rather sandy soil. I have the same 
varieties here, but they don’t do nearly so well. 

Varieties. 

For Summer: Carter’s Prolific, Cornwall’s 
Victoria, Falstaff, Semper Fidelis, Red Antwerp, 
Yellow Antwerp. For Autumn : Belle de 
Fontenay, October Red, October Yellow. ^ 

Blackberries. 


Of late years the American Blackberries have 
attracted some attention, and probably are 
destined to win more favour when better known 
and understood. It is true they have not up to 
the present time succeeded everywhere, but 
hitherto they have scarcely had a fair trial. To 
do them justice they require a good depth of 
good soil, and plenty of room to ramble, and 
they also need supports. The best way to train 
and manage them is to create a special site for 
them, manuring it well, and digging it deeply. 
When the plants get strong (which will not be 
the, first year), erect a fence to train them to 
8 feet or so high. When the plants get strong 
and bear freely, a mulching of manure will be 
beneficial. Plant 2 feet apart. They are best 
planted in Bingle rows in some sunny spot. 
They may be used to form a boundary screen 
in not too prominent a position. They are 
easily propagated by suckers and layers. The 
Lawson is the best known variety at the present, 
but others will doubtless be introduced or raised. 
It is liable to injury from late frosts, but the 
same risks have to be run in the case of all 
hardy open air fruits. E. Hobday. 


Ants' nests. —A friend of mine who has 
been muqh troubled lately with ants’ nests in 
his Grass fields, which are on a sandy soil, 
destroys them in the following manner:—He 
opens the nests with a spade, and pours in a 
mixture of pearl-ash and liquid manure of about 
the consistency of thick cream. One application 
is sufficient. He first tried pearl-ash and water, 
but was obliged to use it twice before the ants 
were destroyed. I should recommend anyone 
who is troubled with ants in greenhouses, &c., 
to try the effect of pouring some of this mixture 
into their nests. It would, of course, have to 
be made more fluid, and I imagine if used 
boiling would be more effective.—G. S. S. 
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TREES AND SHRUB& 

VEITCH’S VIRGINIAN CREEPER. 
(ampelopsis veitchi.) 

This is one of the most valuable plants for 
covering walls which we possess, as it attaches 
itself thereto without any nailing or other 
fastening. The foliage, too, is a bright shade 
of green, and very dense, and the plant is per¬ 
fectly hardy. In a young state it is not very 
rapid as regards growth, but when once 
established its rate of progress is much quicker, 
the slender shoots, studded at regular distances 
apart with bright green leaves, pushing away 
several feet in a season. If it is desired to cover 
a wall, and the plants are of the size usually 
sold—viz., about a yard high, and slender in 
growth—they should be planted somewhat 
thickly, especially if immediate effect is required. 
In this latter case they may be nut in about 
18 inches apart, and secured to tne wall by a 
few nails—a support which will be necessary 
till young shoots are produced, when they will 
attach themselves firmly to the bricks by means 
of the small sucker-like protuberances with 
which they are furnished. In this way, if large 
plants are removed, all that is necessary is to 
fasten them in their places till the first season’s 
growth secures them in the ordinary way. I 
was compelled to remove some large plants two 
years ago, and as their roots were principally in 
brick rubbish at the foot of the wall I was in no 
way sanguine as to the result. However, I took 
up the plants (four in number) as carefully as 
possible. Even then, however, it was necessary 
to sacrifice some of the roots, and those that 
remained seemed very small in proportion to 
the branches. ' These latter were stripped from 
the wall without damage, the plants removed to 
their new quarters, planted carefully, and sup¬ 
plied with water during the following summer ; 
the result exceeded my anticipations. It would 
now be impossible to tell that the plants had 
ever been shifted. This habit of securing itself 
to whatever support is near gives this Virginian 
Creeper an advantage over its stronger growing 
ally, which to cover a wall requires in the first 

S lace to be secured thereon ; but when that is 
one, the long drooping branches arrange them¬ 
selves in a very graceful manner. In the case 
of Veitch’s Ampelopsis, however, the wall is 
covered with a dense mass of foliage. 

This Ampelopsis, after it has attained a large 
size, sometimes produces foliage that differs alto¬ 
gether from that usually found on it. In some 
cases, indeed, it is as large as that of a Grape Vine 
and deeply lobed. Such an occurrence is 
singular, as no one would take the large lobed 
leaveB and the small ordinary foliage to belong 
to the same plant; but if cuttings with only 
large leaves are struck, the young growth pro¬ 
duced therefrom is of the ordinary character. 
A good example as regards the difference in the 
foliage is shown in the temperate house at 
Kew. A pretty effect is produced by planting 
this Ampelopsis and one of the smaller Ivies 
in such a way that their branches become inter¬ 
mixed. In that case the Ivy furnishes the 
wall in winter, when the Ampelopsis is 
without leaves, and in summer the foliage 
of the other becomes more prominent than 
that of the Ivy. This Ampelopsis strikes 
readily from cuttings if taken off during 
winter. Cut the shoots into pieces about 
6 inches long, and put them in pots of sandy 
soil. About a dozen in a 5-inch pot is a good 
useful number, and they will require to be kept 
close in a cold frame till rooted. Cuttings will 
also root if put in the open ground, but in that 
case it is necessary to employ stouter shoots for 
the purpose, and it is not always possible to 
obtain them. The young shoots may be taken 
during the summer and treated in the same way 
as those of Fuchsias, when they will soon root. 
They are more susceptible of damp than 
Fuchsias are, but, with a little attention to 
obviate this, few will be lost. Take the 
cuttings as early in the summer as possible; 
they may be potted off when rooted, and will 
make good little plants by autumn. They will 
strike readily enough now, but in that case it 
is better when rooted to leave them undis¬ 
turbed till early spring; then pot them off, and 
plant them out as the season advances. This 
Ampelopsis is also known and frequently met 
with under the name of Vitis tricuspi da ta. 

H. P. 


Hydrangea panioulata grandiflora.— 
This is one of the most beautiful and useful of 
all the Hydrangeas. Its leaves are narrow and 
of a pale green colour. It grows very freely, 
and under good culture will make many shoots 
from 1 foot to 3 feet in length in one season. 
The flowers, which are produced at the end of 
each shoot, come in large panicles, frequently a 
foot in length. On strong shoots the flowers 
stand quite erect, but on weakly ones they 
droop. At first their colour is a rich cream, 
then they become as white as snow. As a pot 
plant or an open-air subject for the flower 
garden and pleasure grounds we hardly know 
of anything to surpass this Hydrangea. When 
grown in a 6-inch pot it will produce from six 
to a dozen of its massive spikes, and it is quite 
suitable for the very choicest kinds of decora¬ 
tion. It is capable of being used with the 
greatest advantage in the flower garden. Last 
autumn it was very conspicuous in several of 
the beds at Drumlanrig, and since then I have 
seen it used with excellent effect in the same 
way in several instances. It is very hardy, too, 
and will bear a great deal of frost without 
injury. Some plants of it turned out in the 
open last winter had soon to bear a great deal 
of severe weather, including 18 degs. of frost, 
and we were greatly afraid they would be killed, 
but when spnng came they started into growth 
again quite freely; since then they have pro¬ 
duced blossoms at the apex of every branch. 
Although well supplied with the ordinary 
Hydrangea here, having some plants which have 
borne as many as 900 blooms at one time, we 
have plenty of space in which to grow, tnd 
reason to admire, this one, which we regard as 
one of the best and richest of all our beautiful 
flowering shrubs.—J. M., Glamorganshire. 


ROSES. 

Rosea running wild in shrubberies. 
—The training and pruning of Roses are both 
useful for the development of individual blooms 
to the highest perfection ; but it will hardly be 
denied that the more either are practised the 
less picturesque the Rose trees or bushes will 
become. To give them a chance of showing 
what they are capable of in landscape, plant a 
few such Rosea as Chas. Lawson, Coupe de 
Hebe, Madame Plantier, Aim6e Vibert, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Gloire de Bordeaux, Ch6n6- 
dole, Blairi No. 2, Dundee Rambler, Queen of 
the Belgians, at wide distances apart in rich 
soil, and with sufficient room they will grow 
into such things of fragrance and beauty as if 
the very Bpirit of the Rose were let loose in our 
shrubberies.—T. F. 

11721.— Bose not blooming.— Strong growing 
climbihg Rosee often do not flower for two or three years 
after planting ; but when they exhaust the soil somewhat, 
and do not make quite such grow wood, they make up for 
lost time. These Roses should not be much pruned, 
merely shortening back the leading shoots a little, and 
cutting out weakly branches is all they need.—J. C. B. 

-The best way to do with a vigorous growing Rose 

that does not flower is to bud on to it some free-flowering 
variety or varieties. Gloire de Dijon and the climbing 
Captain Christy are very beautiful light-coloured varieties. 
Cheshunt Hybrid is the best deep rose-coloured kind. Put 
the buds on vigorous young growths near the base of the 
tree.—J.D. E. 

Pure white Boses.— The following are the names of 
the finest pure white Roses—viz., Baron de Maynard, 
Boule de Neige, Jules Finger, Madame Frangois Pettit, 
Madame Norman, Aimee Vibert, Clara Stravens, Comtesse 
de Limerick, Perfection des Blanches, Queen of the 
Belgians, Rampant, Bennett’s Seedling. 
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HOUSE a WINDOW GARDEN ING. 

Francoa ramoaa.— This makes an excel¬ 
lent window plant, and very beautiful is a well- 
grown specimen, with its pure white branched 
spikes from 3 feet to 5 feet high. I find it goes 
by the very appropriate name of Bridal Wreath, 
and certainly a more beautiful wreath than a 
spray of this lovely plant it would be difficult 
to imagine ; it is readily increased from seed or 
by cuttings, and only needs the protection of a 

§ lass roof in winter, as it may be grown out of 
oors from the time it ceases flowering until 
October. If the seed is sown as soon as ripe in 
the autumn, and the seedlings grown on in single 
pots, they will produce one branched spike tne 
first year, but if shifted into larger pots, so as 
to get several crowns, everyone will produce 
fine spikes of bloom. A most beautiful object 
when well grown.—G. 


ANSWERS TO QUHRI 2 & 


(MISCELLANEOUS) 

11755.—Keeping plants from draught 
—The light calico shading would be sufficient. 
Cocoanut fibre would blow* about when it became 
dry and make a mess of the flowers, leaves, and 
everything in the greenhouse. If the pots are 
packed too full of roots the pl&ntB would dry 
up rather too much in the day, but this can be 
avoided by repotting them into larger pots. 
The ventilators at present ought to be open 
night and day. The plants would in that case 
get greatly refreshed by the damp night air.— 
J. D. E. 

11725.— Fly on Pansies.— This fly does 
great injury to the plants if allowed to spread. 
When the plants are attacked out of doors the 
best way is to thoroughly dust them with 
Tobacco powder. Plants in pots can be dipped 
in soft soapy water, or they can be fumigated in 
frames. Perhaps the best thing to ao with 
plants badly infested would be to take cuttings, 
which could be cleansed completely from th# 
fly bv dipping them in the soapy water. When 
the ny has been destroyed wash the cuttings in 
clean rain-water and plant in the usual way.-? 
J. D. E. 


s.— Plants after blooming. -Being, 
as you say, a novice, you will have to gain vow? 
knowledge of plant culture by degrees. 
plant varies in its nature and requirement*, ba¬ 
by keeping record of each cultural detail whiAi 
may appear from time to time in Gardenis^ 
concerning such plants as you wish to grow yo* 
will in time gain good practical knowledge oi 
them. The following hints may, however, prow 
of service :—Plants having hard wood, such u 
Coronillas, Cytisuses, Acacia, Heaths, 4c., must 
be cut back to below the flowers, and when they 
have made shoots some 2 inches in length they 
may be shifted if they are root bound* 
Azaleas and Camellias do not require pruning 
but simply to be encouraged to make net 
growths by keeping them moist at the roots aa 
syringing the foliage twice a day in hot we&thfl 
Abutilons should be cut back rather hard, hi 
summer blooming plants, such aa Petunia 
Calceolarias, Lobelias, Ac., will keep on flows 
ing through the season by pickingoff the fade 
flowers and watering liberally. The princini 
points are to give plenty of air and see that tt 
soil in the pots does not become too dry.—J. 1 
Byfleet. 

11750.—Keeping plants in attic.-R 
south window is certainly the best to k« 
plants in during the winter, as there they 
most light, and benefit by the sunshine in the 
early spring months. What you have to do ■ 
to arrange the stage as near to the window tt 
possible, and admit air freely on fine or ma 
days through the late autumn and winter. B 
frosty weather a thick mat or something aimfl*! 
must be placed to keep frost from entering, 
then with attention, in the way of keeping til 
plants clean and free from decaying leaves, ibI 
great care in watering, Geraniums, Fuchatt 
and other soft-wooded plants may successful 
be brought through in very fair conditao* 
There is one great advantage in keeping 
in winter in a room: they are less liable t 
damp, the atmosphere being drier, owing to tt 
freedom from drip. Do not put the pl»* 
under cover before the beginning of OctoM 
unless there is an appearance of sharp fro« 
and then it is better to protect in the open, i 
frosts in September seldom last more than t* 
or three nights.—J. C. B. 

11771.—Improving flowers-— To bring 
their highest point of development they must gt* ^ 
culture. Your Forget-me-Nots have probably suffer 
from the prolonged drought, hence the small s izu or L 
blooms. They like fairly rich soil and plenty of moi-,n 
at the roots.—J. C. B. 

11742.—Ply on Chrysanthemums.-The pU' 
will be effectually crippled if the parasite* are n 
destroyed. They usually cluster thickly on the points 
the Bhoots. A good plan is to take the shoots in the tor 
and with a pepper-box dust amongst them with Toluc 
powder. If they are dwarf plants with n urn ere 
shoots, the best way would be to syringe with lO'" 0 
water or soft, soapy water strong enough to kill t).-- 
—J. D. E. 

11751. — Fertilising Tomatoes. — The fruit* 
Tomatoes will set without any artificial aid. The p^ 1 
like good rich soil to grow in. whether they . 
planted out of doors or grown in pots inside the hou 
—J. D. E. 
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A.-Lomari* gibba is not a British Fern, and would 

eerteiuJr be disqualified if exhibited as such.- A. A. R. 

_M mm, Barr k Sons, 12, King Street, Covent Garden. 

_ Market Gardener .—“ The London Market Gardens,” 

by d W. Shaw, will probably suit you. It is published by 

Roatledge and Co.- H. /—Use the bran dry without 

my preparation.— —0. L.—You had better consult some 
experienced gardener in your neighbourhood. We cannot 

safely advise you from the specimen sent.- J.J.— The 

Antirrhinums sent are fairly good, but we see nothing un¬ 
common about them. - G. W. H ,— The double Canter¬ 

bury Bell sent is common, and is known as the variety 

CaJycantbema.- T. D. — We think you must have 

cropped your vines too heavily in former years, and this 
is the reason why they hear no fruit this year. The 
berries sent are improperly fertilised, and this is probably 
caused through weakness of the vines, and perhaps also 

insufficient ripening of the wood in autumn.- Bee 

Funder.—At Messrs. George Neighbour & Sons, High 
Holborn, London. See our advertisement columns. 

Names Of plants.— E. Hamond.— Stachys lanata. 

—Peter Paterson.~We received note but no flowers.- 

K .V. E.—We cannot name soft fruits like Strawberries. 
They are usually smashed to a jelly when they reach us. 
They should be given fresh to some gardener in your 

neighbourhood.- W. Gover.—l , Alchemilla (species) ; 2, 

Galega officinalis; 3, Sisyrinchium striatum ; 4, Coronilla 
nria— Dublin.— 1, Cytodeira fulgida ; 2, Begonia mani- 
cata. We do not undertake to name varieties of Coleus. 

The Nasturtiums were withered on arrival.- F. T. H .— 

1, Idilotua officinalis ; 2, Epilobium hirsutum (a weed) ; 

3, (Euothera biennis.- -J. Twyman .—Orchid is Schom- 

bughia crispa ; other plant is Cyrtodeira fulgida.- 

Jfsrruon.—1, Tradescantia virginica ; 2, Gnaphalium mar- 

jpritaceum; 3, Lythrum Salicaria ; 4, Biota orientalis.- 

Constant Reader. —1, Viburnum Opulus; 2, Tamarix gallica ; 

3, Spire* Nobleana; 4, Leycesteria formoea. We cannot 

name more than four plants at onetime.- R. W .—We 

ewoot name varieties of Coleus.- Subscriber (Rich- 

Bwd).-1, Specimen insufficient to name ; 2, Athyrium 
filix-temin* cristate; 3, Polypodium vulgar© cambncum ; 

4, Isstrea filix-mas.- H. E. Fox.— 1, Cannot name; send 

igiifl; 2, Campanula celtidi folia; 3, Apparently Coronilla 

wri*; 4, Chelone barbata.- J. Weaver .—(Enanthe 

“ocata.— B. R. Nairn. -1, Goodyera repens ; 2, 

Eriophorum palustris; 3, Narthecium oesifragum ; 4, 

ftmsaiapaJustris.-Monstrous Foxglove (A. L. Francis j. 

-The specimen you send is a common occurrence among 
Foxgloves, it is caused by the fusion of several flowers at 
Ute apes of the spike. 


QUERIES. 

tales far Correspondents.— AU communioations 
fir insertion should be olearly and concisely written on one 
Me of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
raohng to business to the Publisher. The name and 
wd^ss o/ the sender is required, in addition to any nom 
oeprame to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
MMdajuays bear the number and title of the query 
Miwered. When more than one query is sent each should 
w on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
uamensa going to press a considerable time before the day 
Vpublication, it is not possible to insert queries and com- 
^Ma twns the week they are received. Queries not 
"Merut should be sent to us again 
Naming plants. —Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
P ~ Mmed at one time, and this only when good 
yemens are sent. We da not undertake to name varieties 
■/.torutr flowers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums. Azaleas, 
»»«e can only be oorreetly named by a specialist who 
P ** uuans of comparison at hand. Any communica- 
or flowers sent to name should always 


^.-StrawbeiTles In frames.—Will someo 
tell me, if Strawberry runners are put ir 
frames, how they will grow and bear fruit n< 
md will they want different soil to that which t 
grew in ?—Nrlly. 

owS u Mushrooms in cellars. —I would f< 
PP 3 ° some one would inform me how to grow Mui 
™oa in cellars, whether on the floor or in boxes, a 
* 8 rec * u * re< *' Any information will greai 

Uj^-Vines not fruiting.—About four years a 
made a new vine border of turf, manure, bone du 
outside a lean-to bouse, facing south-east, and plant 
r.j, JOU 2? v * nea > three Black Hamburg, two Swe 
uH o Black Hamburgs have never fruited at s 
Jhk i. 8weetwatera °nly sparsely. They look vc 
•“wy, hut they break rather weakly. The border 
manure all the winter. The leaves were c 
* ! n following year after planting, as they w< 
P°t* after they had started into grow 
bj aeip in the matter would be acceptable.—S. W. 

for small garden.— Will somec 
* 1S ? of P 1 * 0 * 8 that will grow year after y< 
mout much attention in my garden, which is sma 

offflowea 6 ?-^! J h6m * 18 “ 1,08811)16 to 1 

Strawberries and Raspberries 
erri^J^ der v let me know wh » 4 varieties of Strs 
^ i R “P bt ‘ rri es they have found most suitable ! 
'^ep ’ s,tuatcd ncar * river and facing south ?—J. 

S’ rgepairing garden hose.-Is there a 

«*» &£&*£££* fgl h0M “ Mptby the 

KtS'Cl? 11 ?? troes for north border.—Wl 

50^ L b ?l!!I u,t ? J to . ffrow on a wide north border 75 

Wl L e ? 1 know MorcUo Cherries and Bla 
U do * but wiU a °y other sort of the formei 
r2s^h’J°r r 1 k ? 1 have 80,116 nioe young Api 
b t-’n h 8hould ^ Klad to place there, but fear to Y 
lanhTr ul* 48 Suffle,d > Lord Derby, Warner’s Kii 
« wit ( odlln . Ribston Pippin. Would it be si 

w^ U could l> ^ rT » e * i 41141 (;ooae ^ >err ie* in such an asp© 
*2?? ‘ hMn *> *ra“ »ou II I 
’" ere w ell manured ?—Nslson, 
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11801.—Mushrooms. — I am about making Mush¬ 
room beds under glass-beds 4 feet wide, pathway 
between. Which is the better way—viz., to make them 
up simply on the ground, or to make a trench, place 
boarding across, and make the beds on this boarding ? I 
have thought the heat will be retained longer in this way. 
8hall I gain anything by using the boarding ?—K. K. K.^f 

11802.—Vegetable Marrows-—Will someone tell 
me whv the blossoms fall off my Marrows? They are 
fine and healthy plants and large blossoms, but all fall 
off, and there is no fruit. The same occurred last year.— 
Strok kstown. 

11803.— Peas turning yellow.— I have three rows 
of Peas, which came up very strong and well; and just 
after they began to pod have turned quite yellow, and 
the Peas consequently are not properly grown. I used 
the galvanised trellises. Is it possible the lightning has 
affected them, or can anyone acoount for it other¬ 
wise?—J. 

11804.—Carnations.—Should Carnation layers be 
removed from the parent plant in November or in spring? 
and must Carnations be removed from beds whero they 
have been for three or four years into fresh beds ? Also, 
would it kill old plants to remove them, or would it do to 
leave them where they are and manure them well?—A 
Constant Rbadbr. 

11805.— Pinks, Carnations, and Pansies.— Will 
anyone kindly let me know if Pansy plants must be 
moved to a new bed every autumn, and if Pinks must be 
moved to fresh beds after being in their present beds for 
three or four years. 1 wish to know if beds for Pansies, 
Pinks, and Carnations should be manured ?—A Constant 
Reader. 

11806.—Wire Pea supports.— Is there anything 
made of wire as a substitute for sticks for supporting Peas ? 
If so, will anyone who has tried it tell me if ft answers ?— 
J. L. 

11807.—Destroying Horse-radish.— We have an 
orchard, part of which is overrun with Horse-radish; will 
someone tell me how I can destroy it ? I want to grow 
nothing but Grass under the trees. We have tried 
digging, but still it comes up.—J. L. 

11808.— Insects eating Carnations, &c.— My 
Carnations, Picotees, Pinks, Sweet Williams, and a few of 
the Wallflowers are infested with what I call a grub. It 
burrows in the leaves, and its presence is first noticed by 
the leaves appearing as if marbled, but it afterwards 
spreads into blister, which, on being opened, is found tfe 
contain sometimes a yellow grub, and at other times a 
black one. How do these grubs get there ? I have never 
noticed any particular kind of fly resting on the leaves, 
and cannot And any trace of eggs, as the grub is inside the 
substance of the loaf. They quite spoil the plants. What 
can 1 do to prevent them getting into the leaves, and, 
when there, to get rid of them ?— Sicnark. 

11809.— Sweet Williams and Wallflowers.— 
Should Sweet Williams and Wallflowerethat have bloomed 
this year for the first time be taken up and thrown away, 
or will they bloom well next year?—M. R. P. 

11810 .—Culture of Endive.—I have a very good bed 
of Endive plants; I shall be obliged if someone will tell 
me the proper method of cultivation from this time to 
ensure good winter salads, as hitherto we have always 
failed after the plants have arrived at this stage.— Walter 
Cottley. 

11811.—Plants bare at bottom.—I have some 
Perennial Phloxes, and also some Southern-Wood bushes, 
the bottom leaves of which turn brown and shrivel up 
and drop off, leaving about 12 inches of the stems nearest 
the soil quite bare and unsightly. The ground was well 
manured last autumn when they were planted, and had 
a slight mulching of half-rotted stable manure during 
winter, which was forked in in the spring ; they also had a 
good soaking of soot water twice a week during the hot 
weather. What can I do with them to make them keep 
their foliage green down to the bottom?— Sicnarf. 

11812.— Wallflowers spotted.— I have a bed of 
Wallflowers planted out, the leaves of which are all 
spotted with white, and many of the leaves are also 
pierced with a lot of little holes, as if a pin had been 
pricked evenly all over the leaves. The ground was 
slightly dressed with stable manure before planting them, 
and they have been well attended as regards watering, 
Ac. I have examined them frequently, and have 
never been able to find any insects or slugs in them or 
caterpillar. What is the cause and remedy ? The soil is 
not considered really good. Will manuring and well 
working poor soil make it good ?— Sicnarf. 

11813.— Lilium auratum foiling.— I planted this 
spring in the open border a quantity of Lilium auratum 
bulbs. They came up strong and healthy, but after 
growing to about 3 feet high the heads bent downwards, 
the leaves turned yellow and dropped off, the stems and 
buds also turned brown, and eventually they also dropped. 
Can anyone tell me what is the matter with the plants ? I 
have examined some of the bulbs, and they appear to be 
sound. Some bulbs of Lilium lancifolium planted with 
them appear all right.—F. F. 

11814.—Dividing bulbs.-How often ought such 
bulbs as Gladiolus, Watsonia, Ixia, Sparaxis, Tritonia, &c., 
to be taken up and divided ? I find three years too long to 
let them alone, because the bulbs get so thick and small 
that they scarcely flower the fourth year. Lilium parda- 
linum is showing bloom. The plants are about 8 foet 
high, and have about thirty blooms on aBtem. They have 
been three years out. Ought they to be taken up this 
autumn ? There are about twenty stems to a square yard. 
—South Devon. 

11816.—White variety or Black Currant.— 
Can any correspondent tell me if they have ever had or 
seen a white variety of the Black Currant ? I have one 
bush, which I got from a friend, who found it in an qld 
common garden. The fruit in appearance is exactly like the 
White Currant, but the flavour of the fruit as well as the 
foliage is unmistakably that of the Black Currant.—B. C. 

11816.— Tennis lawn.— Will an.vone tell me the best 
and least costly way to make a good tennis lawn that may 
be fit for use next year? We have a small Held from which 
a little crop of hay has just been cut. The ground is 
fairly level, well, drained ; the soil, gravel and sand. For 
the court we propose peeling off the turf and making the 


under surface quite smooth; but our doubt is whether to 
relay the coarse turf and trust to constant rolling and 
mowing for getting the Grass fine and the ground smooth, 
or to reject the turf altogether and sow the court thickly 
with the best Grass seeds. It has been suggested to lay 
back the coarse turf upside down, roll well, and then sow 
the Grass seed, thinking the old Grass might give an 
elastic, good basis for the new. Would this be of any use ? 
I am aware that the simplest and, I believe, most effectual 
plan would be to reject the coarse field turf and have nioe 
fine turfs brought and laid down ; but this appears a very 
expensive method, and if by any lees costly way we can get 
a good court I should be glad to know it. I should not 
mind spending from £12 to £14. Any experiences on this 
subject would be valuable.—E. A. C. 


BBSS. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The present season has hitherto) been most 
favourable to the bee-keeper. In many in¬ 
stances immense quantities of surplus honey 
have been obtained, and the Bee and honey 
shows now taking place throughout the country 
are being well supplied with beautiful white- 
comb honey, stored in neat sectional boxes, 
holding one pound each, presenting a most in¬ 
viting appearance, as well as run or extracted 
honey, in small, clear, glass jars. The demand 
for pure unadulterated English honey is rapidly 
increasing, and bee-keeping is becoming quite an 
important item in rural economy. 

Honey for exhibition. —In exhibiting honey 
at shows care should be taken that all entries 
present as neat and attractive appearance as 
possible. Sections should be placed in glazed 
crates, or be glazed on either side, the glass 
being so attached that it can be easily removed 
for the examination of the honey by the judges. 
But it is preferable to use travelling crates which, 
being glazed on two sides, protect the contents 
from dust and robber bees. Sections should be 
well filled, all the cells being sealed, and the 
surfaces of combs quite even. Evenness of sur¬ 
face is attained by the use of dividers between 
the section boxes while the bees are working; in 
them. These dividers allow quarter of an inch 
at top and bottom for the passage of the bees, 
and all bulgings and projections are obviated. 
Thinness of capping is considered one of the chief 
points of perfection in super-honey; sections 
should, therefore, be removed from the hive 
immediately on completion, before the capping 
of the cells is thickened by the bees. The honey 
in the comb should, when held to the light, 
present an amber colour, and be transparent 
and bright. Whiteness of comb is alBO an 
important feature, and is another reason why 
sections should not be left on the hive after 
being finished off. The heat of the hive and the 
traffic of the bees over it soon spoils the 
whiteness of the comb. Sections in each exhibit 
should, as near as possible, match in style 
of work, quality, and colour. Granulation 
of honey in the comb may be prevented by keep¬ 
ing it in a somewhat warm temperature after re¬ 
moval from the hive. Run or extracted honey 
should be put up in clear glass jars or bottles, 
which are now made to hold, when filled, exactly 
one pound and two pounds of honey, so that 
weighing can be entirely dispensed with. Each 
bottle should have an attractive label affixed to 
it, and be tied down with vegetable parchment 
if glass stoppers are not used. 

Extracting honey.— By the use of the honey 
extractor honey can be removed from the combs 
without injury to them, when they can be 
returned to the hive to be refilled by the bees, 
which causes a great saving of labour to them 
in comb building. It also involves a saving of 
honey, as large quantities have to be consumed 
in the production of wax. By extracting, more 
room is given for brood-raising, for sometimes 
in a good honey season the brood department 
becomes so full of honey that no empty cells are 
available for the queen to deposit eggs in. Extract¬ 
ing also stimulates the bees to greater activity. 
The frames of comb to be extracted should 
(after having puffed a little smoke into the hive 
under the quilt) be removed, and the adhering 
bees brushed or shaken off back into the hive. 
The caps of the honey cells must then be taken 
off with an uncapping knife, and the combs 
placed in the revolving cages of the extractor in 
pairs, when by a few turns of the handle the 
honey on one side of the combs is emptied by 
centrifugal force, caused by the revolving 
motion. The cages in which the combs arq 
placed are suspended on pivots at opposite 
corners, so that when one side of the combs 
Original from 
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have been extracted from they can be swung 
round, which bring the combs in position for 
extracting the other sides. When honey is 
coming in in large quantities extracting can be 
performed every four or five days from the 
same comb. Should unfavourable weather set 
in, feeding must be attended to with hives that 
have been freely extracted from. It is best to 
extract from combs containing honey only, 
but with care honey can be extracted from 
combs partly filled with brood. After bees store 
their honey, and before it is sealed over, it is 
necessary that it should undergo a process of 
ripening, otherwise it would be liable to ferment. 
The heat of the hive assists in the ripening 
process, and when the superfluous moisture has 
been evaporated from the honey the cells are 
closed. As, therefore, much sealed and 
unsealed honey is often extracted from the 
combs at the same time, it is necessary to allow 
it to stand for a few days in an open galvanised 
vessel in order that the thin, watery, unripe 
honey may rise to the top and be removed. If, 
however, the honey ripener (a new invention) 
be used, honey can be Drought into a suitable 
condition for bottling without loss of time. 
Boxicorth. S. S. G. 

POULTRY. 

BANTAM FOWLS. 

Cochin or Pekin bantams are a very quaint 
and pretty breed, being simply buff Cochins in 
miniature. The first came from China during 
the Anglo-French expedition of 1860, when the 
summer palace at Pekin was sacked. A 
number of these bantams used to strav into the 
officers’ tents, and a pair were seized and sent 
home with other “loot.” 

Characteristics. —Knowing how game ban¬ 
tams are bred, it would be reasonable to sup- 

S ose, on first sight, that these had been bred 
own from buff Cochins. This would, no doubt, 
be a Long and tedious process, but not an im¬ 
possibility. In whatever way the race may 
have originated, there is no doubt of its 
breeding true, and being one of the most 
taking novelties of the Bantam race. The 
shape is the same as Cochins, which they 
resemble in every feature. The legs are short- 
very short—and heavily feathered to the toes. 
They have abundance of fluff, small wings, very 
small tail, deep broad breast, back Bhort and 
rising towards the tail, comb single and upright. 
The carriage, as in Cochins, is not quite up¬ 
right, but leaning forward ; the colour of the 
hen buff or lemon ; the hackles, back, and 
wings of the cock a deep yellow ; the under 
parts match the colour of the hen. The head 
should be small and neat. It is hardly neces¬ 
sary to say the smaller they are, without 
showing any deformity, the better. The breed 
is in the hands of a few gentlemen, and has 
never become very popular. Why I do not 
know, as when shown in the variety class they 
always hold a forward place. Some speak of the 
breed being very delicate and many of the eggs 
sterile, which may have much to do with keep¬ 
ing the breed from spreading or being reared in 
large numbers. In disposition they are quiet, 
very tame, and show little desire to roam 
about. They make admirable pets, and take 
rank amongst the curiosities of the fowl breed. 

Black Bantams are one of our oldest and 
most popular breeds, although very much im¬ 
proved in colour, style, &c., of recent years by 
crossing with other breeds. For those living in 
towns or suburban residences, black bantams are 
very suitable ; the smoke and dust, which would 
destroy the beauties of a white breed, not being 
noticeable on them. The plumage should be 
uniformly black, that of the cocks having a 
brilliant lustre or sheen, which presents a very 
striking effect when contrasted with the pure 
white ear lobe and double crimson comb, which 
should be small and well made. The ear lobe 
should be pure white, smooth, and flat. The 
comb double, broad in fruit, tapering to the 
back, which ends in a peak slightly inclining 
upwards ; it should be firm on the head, quite 
flat on the top, and well serrated. The legs 
rather short, free of feather, and dark blue in 
colour. The head is carried erect, the breast is 


lay a great number of eggs in a season, which 
are of very rich quality. The hens make excel¬ 
lent mothers, and taking them all in all are 
about the most profitable of the bantam breed. 

White Bantams resemble their black 
brethren in all but colour, which is a pure and 
spotless white. The ear lobes are white, which 
have very little effect on account of being the 
same colour as the plumage. The Americans 
will have nothing but a red ear lobe, which 
looks decidedly prettier, and gives the birds a 
far more handsome appearance. Compared 
with blacks, white bantams are decidedly 
inferior, both in appearance and laying qualities. 
They have their admirers, though they are 
much less numerous than those of blacks, which 
now, excepting Game bantams, make the largest 
show at our poultry shows. 

White-booted Bantams are larger than 
other varieties. The plumage should be pure 
white; the comb single or double; the legs 
heavy feathered and vulture hocked, otherwise 
resembling clean-legged white bantams. This 
breed is not very much sought after—not so 
much as it should be, when we consider their 
many valuable qualities. They are good layers 
of small, white eggs, are capital foragers, and 
do no harm, but rather a great amount of good, 
in a garden. They are not given to scratching, 
like other bantams, and may be allowed to 
wander through the garden with impunity, 
where they destroy many noxious insects which 
infest our grounds. Very little room is required 
to keep them, and their food would never be 
missed where there was a small family. 

Scotch Grey or Cuckoo is one of the pretty 
races of bantams, their plumage being a 
dappled grey or cuckoo colour. They bear the 
same relation to Scotch Greys as Pekins do to 
the majestic Cochin. The comb is single and 
upright, the legs white and free of feathers. 
The tail of the cock full and flowing, the 
sickles being long and well defined. They are 
good layers, and when seen in perfection are 
very striking. They have been known and 
bred in Scotland for many years, although not 
in large numbers. 

Japanese Bantams are now very numerous 
and popular over both Scotland and England. 
The comb is single, breast broad and very pro¬ 
minent, body short and thick, wings drooping, 
and tail squirreled—that is, carried over the 
back. The body colour should be white, the 
flights of the wing black, the sickle feathers of 
the tail black, the shaft of the feather being 
white ; legs very short and yellow ; the wattles 
long and red. The breed is rather delicate, but, 
judging from the number reared, not so deli¬ 
cate as some breeders would lead us to believe. 
The carriage of the cock is very conceited, and 
from the manner in which he carries his fan¬ 
shaped tail—the sickles of which have little 
curve on them—he is an object of attraction 
when exhibited. The chickB breed very true 
to their parents, and if kept dry and given good 
nourishing and stimulating food are not difficult 
to rear. 

Feather eating in fowls. —The run should 
be thoroughly clean, and a good dust bath pro¬ 
vided mixea with sulphur. The drinking 
vessel should be rinsed out and kept constantly 
filled with clean, cold water, amongst which a 
pinch of carbonate of potash should be put. 
Spratt’s food mixed for the morning meal, a 
little raw or boiled animal food (bullock’s liver I 
or such like) cut down small at mid-day, and 
good sound corn at night; they should also 
have a good supply of green food—lettuces for 
choice. The best plan is to tie up a few 
lettuces to the roof just within reach of the 
fowls, so that they will have some occupation 
and be unable to trample any under their feet. 
A good dose of Epsom salts, say one pennyworth, 
mixed amongst their soft food in the morning, 
given twice a week, will also have a marked 
result. They should be rather under than over¬ 
fed. _P. 

Seasonable notes.— The chicken being 
now all hatched, the coops should be seen to, 

I and if not required for the older ones, they 


soon as opportunity offers. Young birds thi 
are beginning to roost should not be allowed! 
perch high, or on too small perches, 
crooked breasts will be the results. 0 
birds beginning to moult should not 1 
too generously fed, as a fat bird never mou 
well; but after the feathers are off feedi 
should be increased, and a little stimuli 
added to the food. Good ale, if not given in 1 
large a quantity or too often, is as suits 
as anything. Old cocks should be separa 
from the hens or put in a pen by themseh * 
or, better still, allowed to run with 
cockerels. Early-hatched pullets will hi 
begun to lay, and will need good feeding. | 
size is wanted, the longer laying can be dels! 
the better, and for this purpose frequent chaf 
of rim, and absence of heating or stimuli 
food, is required. Birds which lay early ne 
make large birds, as they mature too soon.! 
age at which pullets lay depends greatly on 
breed, feeding, and climate ; but at six moj 
most breeds, if well housed and fed, begh 
lay. Young turkeys should be carefully guaifl 
from wet, and should now be well forward! 
as to be ready to go on the stubbles when! 
corn is off the ground. Old hens not inteol 
to be kept over the winter Bhould be fattal 
and disposed of ; and if young stock is 
to be bought in, now is the time to get cfcj 
and good birds. These, if early hatched as 
a good strain, should lay well before the 
weather sets in. 

Plymouth Rocka —This favourite Ad 
can breed of fowl is certainly a very useful™ 
round bird. It is purely a manufactured 
and we are indebted to American fanciers i( 
production, most probably from a cross bet 
the Cochin and Dorking. But it matters i 
what the origin of the bird is, as long 
continues to prove itself a useful additii 
our poultry yard, which it has undoubij 
done. Moreover, they can now be bred 
true in plumage and other points. Mud 
prove ment has of late years been mad* 
judicious breeding of Plymouth Rocks. ■ 
first few specimens imported into this o 
were of a gaunt, leggy type, but the rod 
to-day resemble the Dorking in build, W 
long on the body, deep-chested, with i 
legs—the picture of a table fowl. Their 
also is white and firm. They are good li 
especially in winter, being equal, if notsuj* 
to the Brahma in this respect. They pod 
likewise, size and handsome plumage, while™ 
their vigour and hardiness of constitntir 
has only to be remembered that they sUn 
most severe American winter well. The chfl 
are very hard, quick growing and featheB 
An amateur commencing poultry keeping 
desiring a pure bred kind, cannot do better 
invest in a pen of Plymouth Rocks, as tkf - 
so easily looked after and reared that any i 
can undertake their management with st 
In plumage they resemble Cuckoo Dorkind 
ground colour being a light slate or steel u 
each feather being evenly crossed with 
bars of a darker shade of the same c 
These bars should be clear and well 
over the entire body. Comb single, smd 
firm, neat, well-rounded wattles, well 
neck, with abundance of hackle. The 
should be full with well-curved sickles, 
plump prominent breast, and legs short i 
stout, and of a bright yellow colour are uv 
pensable to a perfect bird. A full grown c 
should weigh about 9 lb. to 10 lb., and a 
not less than 6 lb. The latter are excel; 
mothers and sitters. The eggs from these 
are of good size, and of the desirable ui 
colour. — Andalusian. 


should be cleansed and put away. If wanted 
for chicken roosting or taking shelter in, the 
, hay or straw should often be removed, and 

„, __ 0 _ replaced with fresh clean bedding. Cockerels 

feathers. Black bautanu are very prolific, and that are not required should be got rid of as 


broad and prominent, the wings drooping, and , 
the tail carried gaily, the cock having sickle 
: bantar 
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Spent Hope.— Brewers’ spent Hops ar 
some places so abundant as to be an impon 
fertiliser, generally one load being equal to 
of stable manure. But I have found them r 
valuable, when well rotted, for raking into 
surface of seed beds in which are raised bahn 
Celery, and other garden plants, sincej 
retain moisture, keep the surface loose 
light, and in every way favourable w 
successful growth of plants. In like 
they are excellent for any plot where you ’ 
a most vigorous growth—vegetables for exl 
tion, for instance—since they furnish abwv 
fertility, while they keep the soil in the 
j condition for growth,—J. R. 
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MAKING THE MOST OF A SMALL 
GARDEN. 

How few small gardens do we see where the 
most is made from them that the soil is capable 
of producing. In many instances weeds are 
allowed to rob the growing crop of its nutri¬ 
ment, and to shed their seeds to increase and to 

S etuate the mischief to succeeding crops. 

ling plants are let remain so long before 
being thinned that they are weakened beyond 
recovery, and oftentimes, even when they are 
thinned, they are left so close together that 
there is not half room enough for their full 
development. In numerous cases not only is 
the land never trenched, but it is spudded over 
with an old worn-out spade that years before 
ought to have been thrown away, thereby 
losing the peculiar advantage of spade hus¬ 
bandry. In other instances, crop after crop is 
taken from the soil without one thought in the 
mind of the cultivator of anything being put 
back in return, or how the constant tax on its 
resources is to be maintained. Valuable time 
is often wasted after a crop is ready to be 
cleared off the ground before it is replaced by 
another, and in too many instances only one 
crop a year is obtained where two should be 
secured. I have many times been pained to 
see, when walking in the country in autumn 
or winter, the bare unoccupied plots in the 
peasants' gardens. Here one would have 
thought that necessity would have invented a 
better system of cropping; but prejudice and 
unreasonable aversion to change were obstacles 
too great to be overstepped. 

About five-and-twenty years ago a man took 
a piece of allotment ground by a village near 
me. He was one of those menthat do not mind 
moving out of the old route if an advantage can 
be gained in doing so. Every year as soon as 
he saw a few spots of disease on his Potato 
haulm he would plant Cabbage and Broccoli 
plants between the ranks. The Potato haulm, 
whilst it was green, shielded the plants from 
the rays of the sun whilst they were taking 
root, and by the time they were established the 
haulm was died down. Every winter this indi¬ 
vidual had abundance of vegetables, whilst his 
neighbours often had little or none. He re¬ 
tained his piece of land eight years, when he 
left the village. But not one of his neighbours 
profited by his example, and to this day one and 
all in the neighbourhood are content to remain 
in the same old groove in which they have run 
all their lives and in which their fathers moved 
before them. As is usual in such cases, a mole 
hill of objection is magnified into a mountain of 
difficulty. 

In this instance two objections are brought 
forward—First is, the second crop robs the land ; 
an argument that could as reasonably be brought 
against cropping the land at all. The advan¬ 
tage gained from the extra crop would enable 
the individual to buy manure to replace what it 
«ad taken from the soil; or, supposing him to 
a long way into the country, where the cost 
of carriage makes manure expensive to buy, he 
could cut Grass and weeds from the roadside, 
vhich would answer the same end. The second 
objection is the extra labour it takes to dig the 
Potatoes from between the plants ; a small objec¬ 
tion, indeed, to place in counterpoise to the 
solid advantage to a poor man with a family of 
having abundance of healthful food at the time 
of the year when most food is wanted, and 
»hen, in consequence of expenses incident to the 
8eft son, there are less means with which to pur¬ 
chase it. L. C. K. 

Locality and soil. —Why do not your 
correspondents give the readers of their notes 
some idea of locality when they are speaking on 
plants of questionable hardiness? and if they 
could also give a hint about the quality of the 
soil in which certain plants do better than most 
°f us find them to thrive, the value of their 
communications would be greatly enhanced. 
I more especially refer to the notes of “ J. D. E.” 
^(1 “ A. F.,” pp. 219-20, on Marguerites. The 
lormer begins by telling us these can be grown in 
hngland aa well as France, and refers to a plant 
m front of his window 12 feet round. I confess 
that made me envious, because I have seen 
nothing of the kind in Yorkshire, and my 
expectations were cut off when no idea could be 
gleaned as to where these desirable flowers 
grow so finely out of doors. We know very 


well that the conditions favouring, or otherwise, 
the growth of flowers may vary as much in 
different parts of England as in France and 
England; and I am sure I must only be 
expressing what hundreds or thousands of your 
readers have felt when going over the welcome 
notes of fellow amateurs. It is not needful for 
your correspondents to state to a few miles 
where plants are grown, for to publish one’s 
address is sometimes inconvenient. I hope, 
therefore, that “J. D. E.” will not only tell 
where the Marguerite La Crousse has proved 
hardy enough for the open garden to make such 
large bushes, but that your correspondents will 
in Future indicate their climate ana county, and 
so extend the usefulness of their notes.—J. 
Wood. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Ground rice cakes. —Ingredients : £ lb. 
ground rice, £ lb. Bugar, £ lb. butter, 2 table¬ 
spoonfuls flour, a few currants, 1 teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Mode : tylix the rice, sugar, 
flour, baking powder, and currants in a dry 
state, melt the butter, and add half a teacupful 
of warm milk ; mix all together with a spoon, 
and bake in small tins, if a little more ground 
rice is added to the above, so asto form a paste, 
it can be rolled out thinly and cut into biscuits 
with the top of a tumbler, or into pretty shapes 
with a fancy paste cutter. 

An economical custard. —Boil one 
pint of new milk in an enamelled saucepan, 
with a quarter of a candied lemon rind cut in 
strips, two bay leaves, and sugar to taste. 
Meanwhile, rub down smooth a dessert¬ 
spoonful of rice flour into a cup of cold milk, 
and mix with it two eggs well beaten. Take 
about half of the hot muk and mix with the 
cold milk and eggs, then pour it back into the 
saucepan, and stir it one way till it thickens 
and is on the point of boiling. Next pour it 
out into a jug, or other vessel, stir it for some 
time, adding a tablespoonful of peach water, 
and any flavouring you please. 

Holiday buns. — 1 lb. of flour, 4 oz. butter, 
3 oz. lard, \ lb. currants, J lb. raisins, 2 oz. 
candied lemon peel, i lb. moist sugar, 2 eggs, 
1 large tablespoonful of baking powder, b pint 
of new milk. Rub the butter and lard tho¬ 
roughly into the flour, add all the dry ingre¬ 
dients, beat the eggs well and mix them into 
the ingredients ; then add the milk, and mix up 
thoroughly well. Put a teaspoonful of the 
mixture into each patty pan well buttered, and 
bake in a very brisk oven until nicely browned 
over. They will be nicely glazed over the top 
if done in a brisk oven. When properly cooked 
I can recommend these cakes as being extremely 
| good, easily kept, and appreciated by all who 
taste them. They will keep good for months in 
an air-tight tin box. 

Scotch soones. — 24 lb. flour, 1 teaspoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda, salt, and buttermilk. 
Put the flour and salt into a basin and mix 
them. Into a cupful of buttermilk put one 
teaspoonful of the soda and stir it until it 
effervesces, then pour it into the flour and mix 
it as for plain bread, adding sufficient butter¬ 
milk to make a nice paste. Cut this batch into 
six pieces, roll one piece out, put it on to a 
griddle over a bright fire. When cooked on 
one side, cut into four quarters and turn over 
and bake on the other side. When all the 
pieces are done, cut each quarter into two, and 
pile them one above the other on a plate ; cover 
them with a cloth to keep in the steam and 
make them soft, and put away in a cool place. 
They are buttered cold for tea or breakfast, and 
are a nice change used instead of bread. N. B. — 
The bicarbonate of soda should only be added 
to the first cupful of buttermilk. A little lard 
rubbed into the flour is a great improvement, 
but the above is the real Scotch recipe for 
scones. 

Blan0-mange. —±lb. Brown and Poison’s 
cornflour, 3 pints new milk. Pu a saucepan 
on to a rather slow fire with a little butter in 
it. When the butter is melted, move the pan 
about so that the butter will run all over the 
bottom. This is done to prevent the milk 
burning. Pour 2 pints of the milk into the pan, 

S ut in 2 bay leaves, or a little vanilla, or any 
avouring liked. While the milk in the pan is 
I coining to the boil, put the cornflour into a basin, 


add the remaining pint of milk to it cold, and 
mix well. When the milk in the pan boils, 
take out the bay leaves or vanilla, and add the 
cold milk and flour, and stir until the whole 
boils again. Let it boil for five minutes, 
stirring all the time. Put in 2 tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, stir thoroughly. Have ready a wet 
mould, pour the blanc mange in, and put it 
away in a cool place to set. If liked, a well- 
beaten egg may be added with the sugar. To 
make it rouge-mange, add a few drops of pre¬ 
pared cochineal; to make it jaune-mange, add 
two yolks of eggs thoroughly beaten. When 
white and red are wanted in the same mould, 
pour into the mould the white until it is half 
full, add a few drops of cochineal to the re¬ 
mainder in the pan, and then pour it in. This 
is a very pretty supper dish with very small 
jellies, or cranberries, or stewed currants set 
round it. I find Brown and Poison’s the best 
cornflour. 1 have tried many other cornflours, 
but when the blanc-mange made from them is 
set it tastes like cold starch. 

Lemon cheese cakes.—I lb. butter, 1 lb. 
loaf sugar, 6 eggs, the rind of 2 lemons and juice 
of 3. Put all into a stew-pan, carefully grating 
the lemon-rind and straining the juice. Keep 
stirring the mixture over the fire until the sugar 
dissolves and begins to thicken. When of the 
consistency of honey, it is done. Line patty 
pans with good puff paste, put a teaspoonful of 
the mixture into each, and bake in a brisk oven. 
If not required for immediate use, put into small 
jars, cover well, and keep in a dry place. Done 
in this way it will keep for one or tw6 months. 

Saucer cakes. —Take 3 cups of flour, 1 
of milk or cream, 1 of sugar, 2 eggs, 1 slice of 
butter, a few currants 8 preferred, 2 tea¬ 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, 1 teaspoonful of 
soda. Flavour with essence of lemon; work 
the butter in the flour, then put in the sugar, 
soda, and cream of tartar. Beat the eggs 
separately, then add milk and eggs; beat all 
well together with a spoon. Have ready four 
large saucers well buttered > bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Madeira cake.— Ingredients : lib. of flour, 2£ oz. 
of butter, 2$ oz. of sugar, 1 teaspoonful of baking powder, 
2 eggs. Mode : Dry the flour before the fire, add the 
sugar—pounded—and baking powder ; mix, and then rub 
in the butter, mixing with the 2 eggs well beaten. Boko 
in a brisk oven for half an hour in a mould. 


J B. BROWN & Co., 90, Cannon-street, E.C. 


KTEW PRICE LIST for 1884 of IRON 

__ HU RDLES. Bar and Wire Fen cing, &c. 

H ALVANISED WIRE NETTING.—Champion 
VT Prize, three Gold Medals. 

GALVANISED POULTRY FENCES, Wire 

VJ Trellis for training plants, 4c. _ 

TDEST BLACK VARNISH, for coating iron- 

D work, Is. 3d. per gallon, in 18 and 36-gallon casks, carriage 
paid. No charge for casks. _ 

E VERY article guaranteed to be satisfactory ; 

and if not appr oved of may be returned unconditiona lly. 

T B. BROWN & Co., 90, Cannon-street, E.C. 


SPECIALLY CHEAP CLASS. 

Packing Cases free and not returnable. 

100 squares glass at the following prices:— 

15 oz. I 21 o 


13} by 8 for 10s. Od. 
12 by 9 „ 10 b. Od. 

14 by 10 „ 13b. 6d. 

15 by 9 „ 13b. 6d. 
12 by 12 „ 13a M. 
15 by 12 „ 19s. Od. 
18 by 12 „ 22 b. Od. 
20 by 12 „ 25e. 0<L 


13} by 8 for 12 b. 8d 
12 by 9 „ 12 b. 6d. 


14 by 10 

15 by 9 
12 by 12 
15 by 12 
18^ by 12 
20 by 12 


19s. 0d. 
19 b. Od. 
19a. Od. 
26b. 6d. 
32s. Od. 
35b. Od. 


300 squares 15-oz., 8 by 6, or 250 squares, 8} by 6}, or 220 
squares, 9} by 6}, or 170 squar&O bj 7i, or 150 squares, 10 by 

Putty, Id. per lb.; Paint, ready mixed, in lib., 21b., 41b., and 
71b. tins, at 5d. per lb. Other sizes of glass quoted for on 
application. All glass packed in own Warehouse, seldom any 
breakage. Intending purchasers will oblige by making their 
frames to suit the above sizes. 


HENRY WAINWRIGHT, 

Wholesale Glass Warehouse, 

8 k 10, AT.VRED STREET. BOAR LANE. LEKD8. 


HARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

U Raffia, 4c. None cheaper.—WATSON and SCULL, 
90, Lower Thames-street, London, E.C._ 


on nnn YARDS superior, extra strong, 

tanned string GARDENNETTING, 1, 2, 3 
and 4 yards wide. Id. ] ’ "" 

£2 2s. Good netting. 1 
-L. MAUDE, 292, l 
Lon don A ge nt. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


, [AuorsT ?, 1884. 


THE ENQLI8H FLOWER GARDEN 
And Dictionary of Flower Garden Plants. 

Now Reedy (760 _pp.), with over Twelve Hundred and 
Eighty Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 16s. 

The 

English Flower Garden: 

Designs, Views, and Plans. 

Followed by an Alphabetical Description of all 
the Plants best suited for its Embellishment , 
their Culture and Positions . 

By W. ROBINSON, 

WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE BEST FLOWER 
GARDENERS. 


Some Opinions of the Press. 

COURT JOURNAL. 

“ This work may be considered as the finest and most com¬ 
plete of its kind that has ever appeared in the English lan- 

ECHO. 

"An admirably illustrated, comprehensive dictionary of 
flower gardening, and is indeed the oompletest work of the 
kind that we have yet seen." 

CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

“ A valuable and elaborate work .... embraoes a variety 
of subjects, and contains a vast amount of most useful In¬ 
formation. . . . 

LITERARY WORLD. 

“ A volume abounding In most valuable information con¬ 
veniently arranged, ana the numerous illustrations which 
enliven its pages enhance the value of the work." 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

“ Nobody with the help of this book need despair of making 
the smallest garden pretty and charming out of the abounding 
wealth of flowers from which it is now possible to select." 

FIELD. 

"This comprehensive book will, of course, be of most 
utility te persons who have large gardens; but those 
lovers of gardening who have more restricted opportunities 
to profit by it will also And it interesting and valuable.” 

WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

" There are thus considerably more than a thousand little 
pictures in this book, which add not a little to tts value as a 
work of reference and a serious guide to horticulture, besides 
greatly increasing its elegance as an ornamental volume." 

SCOTSMAN. 

“ Altogether, the book will be of the greatest value, alike 
to the amateur and the professional gardener; it happily 
combines the exposition of general rules and principles with 
an immense store of practical instruction and detail." 

NEWARK ADVERTISER. 

"We can only hope what we have said may induce our 
readers to study this charming book for themselves. We con- 
fldently commend it to the notice of all who love our English 
flowers, and who desire to see them restored to the place they 
ought to hold in dur gardens and our hearts." 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 

"The author has in this splendid work earned the high 
praise and deep gratitude of all who desire the perfection of 
this natural and national taste—a taste and occupation as 
old as the human race itself, much lauded for its simple 
quietude and contemplative peacefulness by sedate philoso¬ 
phers and sung by enraptured poets.” 

LLOYD’S WEEKLY. 

"As far as we are able to see the information Imparted 

is complete and aoourate.We trust that this excellent 

book, which is a rich mine of information and contains the 
teaching of long experience, may do a great deal to help 
English gardeners to improve themselves yet further In the 
exercise of an art which they have practised so successfully.’’ 

LAND AND WATER. 

" Thoroughly adapted to the wants of, and easily understand¬ 
able by the veriest amateur, it should prove au invaluable aid 
to everyone interested in the culture of flowers, and find 
a place on the book-shelves of every gardener, experienced or 

otherwise.In short, it seems to supply a want that has 

for some time been most keenly felt, and armed with it the 
merest tyro can boldly attempt gardening." 

GARDENERS’ MONTHLY (Philadelphia). 

" We cordially recommend it as, perhaps, the most profit¬ 
able floricultural book that has appeared for many a long day. 
We have often had enquiries for such a work, but have been 
unable to name anyone that covered all the ground as this 
docs. Though called The * English' Flower Garden, it is in a 
great measure suited as well to America. In fact, it is a work 
which should have a wide sale in our country." 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

" The general object of this book, we are told, is to show by 
what arrangements and with what materials gardens, 
whether large or small, may be most effectually made to afford 
rational and lasting pleasure to those who frequent them. 
In the celebration of Nature's triumph on her restoration to 
power in English gardens the author deserves to hold a 
conspicuous place; for no one has done more than he both 
to make and to meet the demand for it." 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

"The author is an uncompromising revolutionist. By 
founding journals and writing books ne has done a vast 
deal to widen men's views on all matters relating to gardens 
and gardening; and hiB dicta are baaed upon a notable union 
of common sense and sound taste. This volume may be 
described as the text-book of hit principles .and practice, and 
a very exhaustive and instructive text-book it is. It embraces 
an inestimable mass of information, arranged In dictionary 
form end set forth with remarkable dearness sad oomp le te- 


BELFAST N. WHIG. 

In the Becond part of the work there are about fifteen 
hundred paragraphs and articles, each headed with the same 
name of a plant, and altogether some four thousand named 
varieties are described. A few examples will give an idea of 
the completeness with which the various flowers are described 
and pictured. Of the campanula there are forty-five varie¬ 
ties described, with thirty-five engravings; of the iris twenty- 
six varieties, thirteen engravings ; lilium, twenty-seven varie¬ 
ties, twenty-seven engravings; pentstemon, nine varieties, ten 
engravings; primula, twenty-six varieties, thirty-two engrav- 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

In point of comprehensiveness, precision, and aoouracy, 
combined with admirable external get up, it assumes very 
much the character of a high class Encyclopaedia, devoted to 
a particular subject in all its relations. In all that pertains 
to the position, style, and laying-out of the flower garden, and, 
as well, the character and habits of the whole ' world or 
beautiful plant life,’ the cultivation of which can be hopefully 
attempted, the work will be found to meet the wants of the 
professional gardener, not only adequately, but in such a way 
as to be suggestive of many fresh ideas in connection with the 
practical details of his useful and wholesome calling; and 
amateurs of ail classes will find it a perfect mine of delightful 
and instructive information.” 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

" This is by far the best book on the flower garden that has 
ever been published. It contains in all over 700 closely-printed 
pages and nearly 1,300 woodcut ^presentations of plants used 
in flower-garden decoration. The first 134 pages are devoted 
to various subjects that add to the beauty of the garden, such 
as rockeries, plants of fine form, critiques on gardens already 
in existence, pointing out their faults as well as tbeir merits. 
They consist, in short, of a valuable and instructive essay on 
taste as applied to garden ornamentation. The rest of the 
book is arranged on the plan of a dictionary, and embraces all 
the plants, both hardy and half-hardy, annual and bulbous, 
suitable in any way for the British flower garden." 

NORTHERN CHRONICLE. 

" As to the fulness of it, we have tested it by going over as 
many obscure Highland and bog plants suitable for gardens as 
we could remember, not one of which we found to be missing. 
Meum athamantlcum, which the Highlanders call Muilceann. 
is a plant of no fame. It is only found in a very limited 
area, and, as a wild plant, does not grow in the south of 
England at all, nor, indeed, in many places beyond a few of 
the Grampian glens: but here it is down with the rest. Bo 
with other Alpine and Highland plants, full of quiet grace and 
little known to fame—altogether unknown at horticultural 
shows. We are glad to see old garden flowers, which fell out 
of fashion thirty or forty years ago. regaining the positions 
belonging to them by right of merit. 

WATCHMAN. 

"The author of this book has in many respects changed 
people's ideas of what a garden ought to be, ana has left them 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the old formal or undeveloped 
styles, and with the present condition of things in our flower 
gardens generally. We are told that hundreds of different 
and beautiful aspects of vegetation are attainable in a garden 
in spring, summer, and autuma. This, to those of us who 
are wearied by the constant repetition of a few forms and a 
few varieties bv which all our gardens seem filled up after the 
same pattern, 1s welcome news. We hope that the study of 
this simple but complete work will bring about a change. 
Even the smallest cultivator may find here directions which 
will help him to make the best of his bit of town or suburban 
ground, or to get the most satisfactory results from the strip 
of land attached to his cottage.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

"We have it on the authority of Emerson that he who 
employs a hireling to cultivate his radiBh beds wilfully and 
deliberately deprives himself of a delicate pleasure that had 
far better have remained in his own hands. If this be true in 
regard to the cultivation of a humble vegetable, then the 
growing of flowers must be regarded as a pleasure of a very 
nigh order. The writer of this book is an advocate for the 
reasonable in this delightful science as opposed to the 
fantastic. All right-minded people will follow him in his 
condemnation of stucso adjuncts to the flower garden, and 
the abomination of many kindred heresies. The main portion 
of the work, that devoted to a lexicographical arrangement of 
all the plants suited for outdoor cultivation in our olimatq, 
is admirable, and the engravings ore as good as they can 
be." 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 

"The text is written in a clear and comprehensive manner; 
but by the free use of a number of well-drawn engravings the 
author makes his meaning bo explicit that not even the 
dullest can fail to understand. But the great aim of the 
writer is to encourage a natural and easy style of gardening in 
preference to the geometrical floral puzzles which a few years 
ago were the prevailing fashion in our parks and gardens. 
The larger part of the volume, however, is devoted to n 
description of hardy flowers suitable for English gardens in 
aU parts of the island. This is arranged on the convenient 
and simple plan of a dictionary, each page of letterpress being 
faced by a plate containing pictorial representations of the 
flowers treated of in the text. These descriptions are concise, 
but they embrace all the material facts, such as the habit, 
colours, and modes of oulture, and peculiarities; and, as 
the flowers are also arranged under their popular names, the 
reader unacquainted with the botanical name will havs no 
difficulty in at once finding out any plant he may require 
information about.” 

SALISBURY AND WINCHESTER JOURNAL. 

"Instructive, and written in a clear, pleasant style, the 
book has the higher recommendation of Doing from the pen 
of an ardent lover of nature, who for years has.thrown the 
whole weight of his influence against the fashion of turning 
out gardens into treeless and flowerless grass plots for two- 
thirds of the year, in order to reproduce the dining-room 
carpet on the lawn, and crowd the pleasant stretch of green 
with all the fantastic figures of Euclid, or Maltese crosses, 
tadpoles, serpents, and other innumerable enormities, out out 
with mathematical precision, and crammed with gaudy 
flowers, arranged with a primness and freezing stiffness that 
would dismay even the most severe old maid of proverbial 
existence.... The English Flower Garden is certainly one of the 
most delightful, useful, and beautifully illustrated books on 
horticulture ever Issued from au English press. Considering 
the excellence of the paper and letterpress, the artistic nature 
of the binding, and the extraordinary merit and aocuracy of 
every engraving, it is certainly a marvel of cheapness, and 
reflects the highest credit upon the author and the great firm 
by whom it has been published." 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

It is one of the most generally useful boob on hortiedton 
ever published, and to everyone possessing s garden, whettw 
cultivating it as an amateur or engaging others to ealtiute 
it for him, the work may be recommended at containing u 
immense store of information how to develop to the utmost 
the flower garden's resources, and render it in the huhat 
degree pleasing and gratifying. Anyone vho snooted! in 
following the directions given in the work will certainly pomta 
a most artistio garden, and no one will read through ths 
introduction to this volume without, at any rate, having i 
much more vivid idea of what effect he seeks when laying out 
his garden. Utterly condemning, indeed, that style of layingoot 
gardens, public and private, which seems to have for its only 
object the expenditure of as much money as possible. Hu 
O'Kell in that most clever book of his, save that John Ball 
always likes to see his money’s worth for whatever helayiafl 
On this ground only can be justified the enormous roodi- 
ture so often involved in laying out our public parka Tbm 
is no doubt, too, that publio favour leans st present Terymueh 
towards this false style of ornamentation, where the duel 
object seems always to be to expend as vast a sum of moon 
as possible in converting beautiful sweeps of lawn and r«ri 
into ohopped-up bits of beds, and narrow, ineffective strips 
As instances or this wasteful over-expenditure, Mr. Robins^ 
cites the Crystal Palace Gardens in England and the garden.' 
of Versailles in France. If it is fair to judge incomplete *ort 
we might be tempted to take the new park now being mads st 
Greenhead as another example; but examples maj be bttv: 
taken where the work is completed, and the foil intent and 
purpose of the design seen." 

SPECTATOR. 

Among the first desires that oome when the earlier ambi¬ 
tions of youth have been satisfied or discarded is the possess)*)! 
of a spot, however small, where work can be put aside, vA 
where care shall oease to make careful. The more stiwooa 
the effort has been the more surely reaction follows, and n 
come to realise that not toil alone is man's inheritance, tfcu 
life is not oomplete if leisure and solitude and nature do m 
also play their part in it. Formerly, it was only those na 
enough to get change of soene In any form they want ed vie 
thought ofhaving a country home of their own; Irat aseuBUj 
tion tends to bring the more exciting kinds of wort *• 
amusement within the reach of all classes, so the non 
thoughtful of all classes oome to feel the need of recreaasa 
which, while it Boothes and refreshes, shall yet be rtimuWnl 
enough not to grow wearisome. Sueh recreation can be locsa 
nowhere in more perfect balance than in a garden. Twre 
can be found that restful work which makes the hwus 
minutes, and the year pass as a day. while within its *^*2 
walls there is a sense of solitude which is too often lost tom 
the garden is exchanged for a larger domain wtach on w 
shared by others. But to make a garden thoroughly rais¬ 
ing interest in its growth is absolutely neoessary. Tow* 
among shrubs and flowers, wholly ignorant of tb«r nw« * 
nature, will only leave the mind a prey to unbidden 
and some knowledge of facts and study of the individusStw 
of the garden inmates is needed to ensure the ejectowt n 
these unwelcome visitors. The amateur gardener, tberewre, 
has once more cause to be grateful to the author, TOO bh 
added in The English Flower Garden another benefit.ana*™- 
a substantial one. to those he has already bestowed 
flower-loving world. In the way of useful facts 
ou aH that oonoerna plants The English Flower Ganm 
done its work thoroughly. It meets the great want f«t 
of a practical guide in the selection and arrange™ 
plants. To know where a plant will flourish best is m«w 
naif the battle, and as there is no place for repentane* ® 
year’s blooming, the avoidanee of mistakes makes au 
difference of one, and often of two or three yean, tn 
pleasure a plant will bestow.” 

THE GUARDIAN. 

"Rather more than a quarter of a century agoafl 
stranger appeared in our gardens, and was regartea ^ 
great surprise and admiration, as some soarlet wamor nj 
Tads and lasses of his native village, to whichihewjgg 
furlough. Our English Flora startled in her sweetHmr^ 
and fascinated by this splendid presence, forgot hares®*! 
ment to that which may be called the natural _ 
transferred her affections to this gaudy suitor, ww»u 
himself ‘Bedding-Out.’ Like the fair Imogcne. TO® ^ 
Baron, all covered with Jewels and gold, arrived at b« mi 
door, she became ‘untrue to her vows. She exensagw 
graceful undulations and curves, her green allert.»» 
grots, her walks amid the shrubberies in which shew™*, 
maiden meditation, and heard the mellow ouzel flraw “3 
elm, for treeless squares of sward, as flat as tbejFJL—j 
and the garden roller could make them. On the® 
all the figures in Euclid, with an assortment of store, ovig 
Maltese crosses, serpents, tadpoles, and n^etasenM^^l 
to be eolourdd, when the summer came, wl«i vm»»j 
calceolarias (purple and gold, like the cohortsof the 
scarlet geranium, and white alyssum The 
carpet was to be reproduced on the lawn. tn« 
gardener was to learn his art from the kaleidoscope. , ■‘"T 
ing trees and shrubs, laburnums, lilacs, syringj®- 
roses, berberis, laurustinns, went down by the bundrrt^ 
the hand which writes this paper grasped the axes*^» 
the grand clumps of herbaceous flowers, denDuncea^ 1 ^ 
and dingy in comparison with these new Unparww®^ 
dug up and destroyed. Now we were to have three mwaw j 
dazzling coruscations, and, when the came- J 
flowerless exposition of flabby leaves, and than off gf UT j 
brown. The catherine-wheeLs and other firewerzs t 
into charred wood and tindsa Bren this Wsf Pg, J 
efflorescence was liable to curtailment. T rag rear w 
staying with a floral friend, who was conside red, jj 
most tasteful display of the ‘ bedding-oat *7**®“ j 

midland oounties. If not beyond them. Been to J 

the setting sun this garden was enthusiartioally 
the guests, as a sight to make an old man fowai < H 
was a thunderstorm on that July night, and wh 
guests looked out from their dressing-rooms 1 at^reorn 
read Ichabod in that dank desolation. HappUy. 
of Imogene and midnight, a change came oer the kPj, 
this dream. When thk new system of floral devri*r*^ 
seemed to have obtained a Papal supremacy. nnajh .' 
garden, which was not ‘ bedded out,' was regarded: “ 
and poky,' when even cottagers had expelled their 
their ladslove, and Michaelmas daisies, to ms**”*®^ 
few of these gay novelties, bought or begged from tbeg*D«- 
at the hall; when the marriage between Flora ana 
was celebrated with univeraal joy, and the t»w« J 
groaned with the weight of the feast, and the bjUo ,j 

struck one.' then appeared the, ^ cm«us 
ghost of Alonzo—Alonzo, by WillUm Robmson. «»w?|^ 
by an escort of avenging spectres. His book, as a 


reference, must be welcomed with its beaa tlf m a-- 
illustrations, the most important and toafaurtbre 
which has been made for many years to the flanstsuww? 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


IE “LOUGHBOROUGH” PATENT GREENHOUSE BOILER 

The enormous patronage these Boilers are receiving 
proves them to he the cheapest, most efficient, economical In 
fuel, and simplest to manage of any Boiler. Nearly 2,000 in use. 

In every oouutry. Will burn over 12 hours without attention 

Price from £2 12b. 

Two new sizes now ready. Complete Heating Apparatus from 

£4 12s., carriage paid. 

CAUTION.- Imitations of thLi celebrated Boiler having 
been attempted, u t warn the public against purchasing 
Boilers professing to heat a larger amount of piping for 
about the tame cost, ichich have never stood the test of a 
single season. 

Perfect success guaranteed where our directions are followed. 


MESSENGER & CO.’S SPAN AND LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSES FOR AMATEURS. 

Are made In lights, are very portable, and easily put up by 
local tradesmen. Having made a speciality of these Green¬ 
houses, we can confidently recommend them as by far the 
cheapest and best houses made. 

B-to, lift by 8 ft., £12.15*.; Span, £13 5*.; Lean-to, 10 ft by 6 ft, £6 16s. 6d. : carriage paid. ,8ee advertisement (alternate weeks) for Cinder Sifters, specially 

adapted for Greenhouse fires. 

MESSENGER & CO., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 


THOMAS’S 

ARDEN REQUISITES. 


Ornamental Hurdles. 
No. 997. 

FOR DIVIDING GARDENS 
Painted Green. 

each, 
s. d. 

«ft. long by 2ft 61n. high 5 6 
6 ft „ by 3ft Oin. „ 6 6 

8trawberry 

Protectors. 

Galvanised. 

No. 44a. 

Is. per dozen. 

8s. per 100. 


v. ’ t. ' t . 1 w —» \r i ■ 

rnoMAS’b 


Gaivamscd 

Wire Notting. 


REDUCED CASH PRICES. 1884. 
PRICES PER ROLL OF 50 YARDS 


I ft wide. JfV wide. 

3 ft. wide. 4 ft. wide. 

6 ft. wide. 

a d. 

s. d. 

s. A 

a d. 

a d. 

1 6 

5 0 

7 6 

10 0 

15 0 

■ 3 0 

6 0 

9 0 

12 0 

18 0 

4 1 

9 0 

13 6 

18 0 

27 0 

- « 0 

12 0 

18 0 

24 0 

36 0 

7 0 

14 0 

21 0 

28 0 

— 


P«tths kept In 8 lock-12, 18, 24. 30, 36, and 48 Inch*, 
of 40a and upwards carriage paid to any railway 

■tin England. 

N Wire, «d. per lb. Cutting Nippers, la 3d. per pair. 
Mag Felt 32 Inches wide. 4}d. per yard. Galvanised 
jWed Sheets. 6 feet by 2 feet 2a 3d. each. Special 
Mkaa for Large Quantities. 


J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

W. Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; 

*5 and 382, Edgware Road, London, W. 

MOLDS’S WIRE TRELLISES' 


♦:< 


mssm 


mm 


9M 


m 


mm 




after made. Suitable for training peas : also 
climbing plants against walla Ac . Ac. 

^ *».; 4ft, 3*.; 5ft., 4a. each, 6ft. wldo. 

Sizes made to order. 2 d. per square foot. 
e **k j® P« «eut discount upon amountsexceeding 10e. 
**■ value free by rail within 200 miles. 

w n REYNOLDS & C0„ 

FIREWORK MANUFACTURERS, 

. «ew Compton Street, London, W.C. 

Phut rated Price List free by post. 


per 


GARDEN requisites, 

FIBKE REFUSE, 1b. :3d. ,... 

1 , 5 * ' for : t™ 0 * b)ad. free on 

5 ro . wl i Fibrous Peat, 5a iw nock, 5 for 22s Bd.; 
Id. U pw OBCk, 5 for 2 rts ; (karw Silver 

Yellow Fibrous Loam. Leaf, and 
\ FT' bo *b. Potting Compost, Is 4d. perbush * 
Z, ^ uU kiuda Garden Sticks and 

Vfi ,b .SpecialiU, Paper, ]0d .,er 
Jhl I* prt **, 2* ~W. E. WARD A CD., luuii 
^ w «mwood Street, London. E.U. 


DEANE & CO.’S 

Conservatories and Greenhouses, 


The prices given Include Ereotno Complete, with all 
necessary brickwork, Ac., within fifteen miles of London. 

SPAN ROOF CONSERVATORY 
Size .. 15 ft. by 9 ft. .. 20 ft by 12 ft. .. 25 ft. by 15 ft 
Price £30. £4210a £58. 

LEAN-TO GREENHOUSE 

Size. .10 ft. by 6 ft. 12ft. by 3 ft 15 ft. by 10ft. 20 ft. by 12ft 
Price £1910«. £2310a. £2910s. £40. 

Proportionate prices for other size* and at any distance. 
Drawings and estimates for Conservatories free. 

LOUGHBOROUGH 
RATI’S complete, a* 

^ ^ Apt>aratus made 

It requires no brick setting, no stokehole, and no hot-water 
fitter for fixing, 'and bums more than 12 hours without 
attention. 

Price of apparatus for houses of any size on application 

Catalogue with Particulars Free. 

DX2A.XE Sc GO-, 

40, King William St., London Bridge. 

JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post free. 

GARDEN HOSE. 


60 feet | 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, $-in., Is. lOd. 
Pattern a or Home sent on Application. 
Parcels 10 ». CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great 
Britain or Ireland. Reel on carriage for 60 feet , 10 s. Qd. 

115, 110, & 117, ( hoapside, London. 

Genuine Garden Requisites, 

AS SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

the leading Gentry, and Florists of the United Kingdom 
Cocoa-nut Fibre* Refuse, best only, Is. 64 per sack ; 10 for 13a. ; 
15 for 15e. ; 20 for 22s. ; 30 for &«.. sucks included Truck, 
containing more than two tons, free on rail, 33a Selected 
Brown Fibrous Peat, 5a jicr sack ; 5 for 22s. 6»L Block Peat, 
4s. 6d. p«-r sack; 5 for Efts. Coarse Silver Hand, Is iki. per 
bushel ; 14*. half ton; 25s. Tier ton Yellow Fibrmu Loam. 
Leaf Mould, and Peat Mould, each at Is. ja r bushel 
Hack* in h Bau» 4i*. km ii. Frenh Sphagnum, h». ikl pet 
sack. M inures, Garilon .Sticks, LabeL. Virgin Cork, Rusmuq 
M ats, Rariia, Prepared Compost, Fertili *r, Ac Best 
TOBACCOCLOTH, «d per lb ; 28 lb, 1* 3 SPEi’IAI.ITE 
TotiOOid P«i.er, 10.1 peril* : 28 In 21**. Pn-e Liat on applica¬ 
tion W HERBERT A CO . 2, Mop Exchange Warehouses, 
Southwark Street. Loudon S.E. (late 19, Ntw Broad Street). 
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HOSE 1 HOSE 11 HOSE III 


TATENT RED RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
Lasts four time* as long as ordinary white vulcanised hose 
Stand* severe Government tests, thus proving superiority of 

a uality, lighter in weight, greater in strength, and cheaper in 
be long run thau any other hoee for garden use. A corre¬ 
spondent writes : " I nave had a length of your Red Rubber 
Hoee in use nine yearn, and it is now a* good as ever." 
Beware of counterfeit Red Hose. Bainplc* and priced 
catalogue of hose, garden engines, and fittings, free. 

MERRYWEATHKR & SONS, 

Sole Manufacturers, 63. Long Acre, Lo ndon, W O 

CLIVE’S PATENT SEED AND 
FRUIT PROTECTOR. 


A certain protection for Fruit, Seeds, Ac., against the 
ravages of Birds or Vermin. The scare represents a bird 
•f prey hovering over its victim. Its outstretched wings 
measure about three feet across. Price 24s. per dot. To be 
obtained at most Ironmongers ard Seedsmen, or they can be 
had direct from the makers upon receipt of remittance. Pro¬ 
spectuses free on application. Postal od<lm<a HICKMAN 
and CLIVE, Birmingham Telegraph DASH, Birmingham. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE. 

REDUCED PRICES. 

Guaranteed pure and fresh from our mills. One sack, la ; 10 
sacks, 8s. ; 20 sticks, 15s ; 30 sacks. 2(Js. ; sucks included Two- 
ton truck-l-Jod. 20s. ; 4-tun truck-load. 30 *. Free on rail Ux¬ 
bridge, Great Western Railway Cash with order. 

.! H VAVAliSEUK A CO . 

Cocoa-nut Fibre Mills. Uxbridge. Middlesex. 


pOCOA-XUT FIBRE R E F U > E. —Best (nudity, 

'-J as supplied to the principal Nurserymen and the Nobility, 
Is. j*er hug; 15 bays, 14s.; 3t) bays, 25s. Bent to all purls. 
Truck, loose, 25a, free to raiL Jiost Loam and Peat.—A. 
FOULONJJ2. 8t Mare Are 

TTIRGrN CORK FOR FKRNWltfcS AND 

Y CON HER V A TORIES - Thp cheapest and best houee In 
London -GLUCK Y ERA Cl , 13. High St, Bloofnsh.iry. W 
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PRICES TO CLEAR. 

Over Is. worth, free packing guaranteed. 
J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

Cyclamen, Carter’s prize strain, large conns, 2». doz. 

Pontstemons, all the best varieties, 2s. doz 

Cinerarias, Carter’s strain, good plants. Is. Gd. doz. 

Primulas, Carter’s best sorts, 2s. doz. 

Pinks, Carter’s strain, large plants, 2s. doz. 

Cut Flowers, Is. to 2s. Od., free, by post. . 

Ageratum, “ Cupid,” beautiful dwarf blue, Is. doz. 

Goraniums, Carter’s seedling scarlet, Is. doz., 7s. 6d. 100. 

Lobelia magnifico, beautiful dark blue, Is. doz. 

Lobelia, “ Prima Donna,” dark maroon, Is. (3d. doz. 

Swoet Rocket, for autumn blooming, Is. doz. 

Marigold, “Meteor,” yellow, striped orange, Is. doz. 

Mignonette, Miles’ Spiral and Parsons’ white, Is. doz. 

Amaranthus ruber, dark crimson foliage, Is. doz. 

Ridnus Gibsonli, rich crimson foliage 2s. 6d. doz. 

Japanese Maize, beautifully striped white, 2s. 6d. doz. 

Contauroa candldlssima, beautiful white foliago, 
2s.6d.doz. 

Grevillea robusta, very graceful, 2s. 6d. doz. 

Cineraria maritima, “ Dusty Miller,” Is. doz. 

Verbenas, mixed colours, Is. 6d. doz. 

Torenias, beautiful velvety blue flowers, Is. Gd. doz. 

Dracaenas, to grow on, 6 for 2s. 6d., 4s. Gd. per doz. 

The nine last-mentioned are beautiful for window or 
greenhouse cultivation. 

Greenhouse Plants. — Chorozemas, Kenncdyas, 
Cytisus, Clitorias, Acacias, Achimencs, Gloxinias, Bego¬ 
nias, and lists free, my selections, Is. 6d. to 3s. Gd. per doz. 

Beautiful Climbers. —Tropaeolums, 4 named varieties, 
Is. Gd., 2s. 6d. per doz.; one each of Mandevilia, Japan 
Honeysuckle, Maurandya, Lophospermum, Passiflora, 
and Balloon Vine, otiiy 2s. 

Seeds for Present Sowing.—Onion, Giant Rocca, 
Giant White or Red Italian Tripoli, 8d. per oz.; White 
Lisbon, 3d. per oz. 

Cabbage Seed. —Carter’s Heartwell Marrow, Cocoanut, 
Enfield Market, Red Pickling, 6d. per oz. 

Cauliflower Seed. — Walcheren, Early London, 
Veitch’s Autumn Giant, Large Italian, Is. 3d. per oz. 

Lettuce Seed.— Carter’s Giant White Cos, All the Year 
Round, and others, 6d. per oz. Above also supplied in 
Id., 3d., and Gd. packets ; 12 sorts, free, Is. 3d., 2s. Gd., 
or 5s. 

Choice Hardy Perennial Seeds.— Sow at once. 
Carnation and Picotee, 80 per cent, double ; Carnation 
Grenadin ; Pansy, show, fancy, and striped ; Arabis, 
Alyssum, Antirrhinum, Anemone, Canterbury Bell, 
Delphiniumgrandiflorum, Foxgloves, Forget-mo-Not, and 
dozens of others, 3d. to Is. per packet; 12 sorts, 2s. ; 24 
sorts, 3s. Gd. ; also in Id. packets. 

Cyclamen.— New seed, Carter’s prize strain, Calceolaria 
Primula, Cineraria, Gd. and Is. per packet. 

Chrysanthemums, all the best varieties, 2s. to 5s. 
per doz. in pots, or free per parcels post. 

J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


RUNNINGS 



FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

All post or carriage free. Not less than half-a-pound supplied 
at the rate quoted per pound. 

Brunos I m p ro ,e?^„?e?a AQES :. ^ ^ 

Beck's Prenney . Sdl " 4s! 

Improved Nonpariel. 6d. 4 „ 

Early Rainham . a~ 

Early York. 6d. ft 

ONIONS. 

Giant Rocca. 8d fi* 

Globe Tripoli.. fid " 

White Italian Tripoli . 8d ' fin* 

Red Italian Tripoli. 8d! ' 6s* 

Zetteau Giant Yellow .. " gd’ " rl 

White Lisbon. 4 j‘ 9a ra 

White Spanish . ” 4d.' ” 4s 

Deptford . 4 ,( 3 _ 

Bedfordshire Champion .. .. . ’ 6tL 5 s’ 

The above are of finest growing quality and unsurpassed 
Stocks. All other Seeds for Autumn sowing at reasonable 
prices. See catalogue forwarded per return on receipt of 
stamps or P.O.O. 1 

ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen, 

G R E A T YA R MOPTH. _ 

JERSEY ROSES.—Carriage paid to London. 

U dwarf, 9s - Pe r do*-. 60"- Per 100; standards, 12s. 

per doz , 90s per 100. Orders sent now will ensure immediate 
selection of best plants. Send for illustrated catalogue to 
JOSHUA LE CORNU & SON. High View Nurseries, 

OPRING FLOWERS (Carriage Paid).—YVall- 

y flowers, Harbinger (dwarf yellow, blood red. and purple); 
Antirrhinums, best mixed, and Sweet Williams, very good 
P JT 100 : ,£ roi JlF ton Stock and gold-laced Poly- 
“."“"“’i 38 - Per 100; Cinerarias, first-class strain, extra 
mML- TOl?V A l l Very k,km1 P lantB - Carriage 

Ely, Carnbs NuRF ^ LK > hardener at Wilburton Manor, 
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CLEARANCE SALE. 

CHOICE 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS 

AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

All most carefully packed in Moss, and free per 
parcels post to any part of the kingdom. Guaran- 
tecd to arrive safe. 

It being absolutely necessary to clear, wc offer at very 
low prices. All well-rooted and In capital condition. A 
very favourable opportunity for all possessing a green¬ 
house to secure good varieties at merely nominal prices. 
As in past seasons our usual autumn offer has been libcrallv 
responded to, we urge the readers of this paper to order 
immediately. 

6 Greenhouse Acacias, fine named varieties. Is. Gd. 

3 Winter Flowering Begonias, choice named, 9d, 
3 Ornamental-leaved Begonias, namod, most 
brilliant varieties, Is. 

3 New Coleus of this year, Is. 

12 Coleus, from our collection of the grandest sorts in 
existence, named, 2s. 

6 New Fuchsias, introduced in 1882 and 1883. These 
are very cheap. 2s. 

6 Variegated Fuchsias, separate named kinds, very 
rare, useful varieties, Is. 8d. 

12 Fuchsias, selected from our collection of finest 
single and double kinds, most carefully named, Is. 9d. 
25, in 25 sorts, for 3s. 3d. 

6 Double Geraniums, in 6 fine named kinds, Is. Gd. ; 

12 choice named kinds for 2s. Gd. 

6 Zonale Geraniums, choice named, for Is. Gd.; a 
doz^n, in 12 varieties, for 2s. Gd. Very cheap. 

6 Ivy-leaved Geraniums, in finest named kinds 
(most beautiful section), Is. 9d. 

6 Scented-leaved Geraniums. Is. Gd. These 
fragrant varieties arc fine for cutting for bouquets. 
12 for 2s. Gd. AH finest named. Few amateurs, and, 
indeed, few florists, have a collection of these fine 
varieties. 

6 Heliotropes, choice named, distinct, Is. 

6 Double Petunias, splendid sorts, grand for green¬ 
house (unnamed), very good. Is. Gd. 

New Zonale Geranium, “Niphetos,” pure white. 
Immense trusses. Capital winter bloomer. One of 
the best of recent introductions. 3 plants for Is. 
Winter Blooming Tropeeolum, "Meteor,” vivid 
scarlet, profuse bloomer, each 4d. 

New Tropseolum, "Sensation,” a grand kind, fine 
rich crimson scarlet, a profuse bloomer, and, all round 
a splendid introduction, each, Is. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, choice and good kinds, 2s. 12 
for 3s. Gd. These are very cheap. 

4 Greenhouse Mosses (Selaginellas), pretty and 
exceedingly useful, named, Is. 

2 Adlantum gracillimum, the most graceful of 
the Maidenhair Ferns, Is. 

2 Adlantum cuneatum. Maidenhair, good plants to 
pot into 8-inch pots, fine, 2s. Gd. 

12 Primulas, choice mixed, our own fine strain of extra 
choice kinds, Is. Gd. 

3 Blue Marguerite (Agathea cmrulea), 9d. 
Miscellaneous.— Kalosanthes coceinea, 4d.; Ncrtera 

depressa, 4d. ; Blue Passion Flower, 4d. ; Pedlar’s 
Basket, 4d.; Soarlet Tacsonia, 4d.; choice basket Abu- 
tilon, 4d. 


For Camellias, Tea Roses, and Clematis, see last 
week’s " GARDENING.” 

RYDER* SON. 

SALE, MANCHESTER. 


100 BEAUTIFUL PANSIES, 2s. 9d., for 

-LV/V/ immediate effect, showing bloom, continue until 
winter, including Emperor William (blue), King of Blocks, 
darkest in existence, also beautiful Maroons, and English 
show varieties, m ixed, 50, Is. 6d.. free. Read on. 


PARLY SPRING FLOWERS7—strong plants 

“ of intermediate Stocks, finest double, all colours, bloom 
a 1 winter in pots in cool house, and early spring outdoors, 25 

ieoKhcrtam’ ^ R FLO * EK ' F ^»' 


fTICOTIANA AFFimS. — Beautiful white 

flowers, of wax-like substance, can be grown by anyone 
m or outdoors, large plants from open ground, six Is. 4(1,12 
2s., tree. Bead on. 

QUPERB SPOTTED MIMULUS7— .Strong 

plants in bloom, with magnificent flowers, every imaginable 

?T^!wJ»^i’l arg T’xT CleArftnc ^r l ,rice ’ 12 ’ ls 4,1 rroel-J. R. 
J< LOWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham 

TXT ATT T?r AnrnTiiV-iTT-:---- 



"□LOWERS IN WINTER.—SisleyVlaree- 

It. WaUfl ? we . r > planted early, commences to bloom 

n v,»?T eD M )er ' continuing »U winter, superior to all others 

SStSJUt-'- *■ F “ »—»•»•» 


SUCCESS 

CERTAIN 

TDUD YOUR OWN ROSES-24 buds b 

grand varieties, 2s.; 50, 6s. 6d.; 100,10s..portfree. D1 
trated printed instructions sent gratis with each order rto 
every particular for successful budding, with which every' 
may succeed, and have a crop of MAIDEN bloonaa 
season. 

HARKNESS A SONS, 

NUR8ERYMEN, BEDALB, YORKSHIRE. 


FANCY PANSIES! FANCY PANSIB 

KPECLAL PRIZE, 96 blooms, CRYSTAL PALACE J 
5th, 1884. SPECIAL PRIZE, 48 blooms, YORK, Juoe'l 
1884. FIRST PRIZE, 24 blooms, LEEDS, June 30th,« 

Send at once for cuttings, strong and healthy, finest ej 
and blotched kinds. 24 cuttings, ail different name!, k 
24 unnamed. 2s.; post free. Seed, this year s hanest 
ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. packet. 

CARNATIONS FOR BORDERS. 

12 cuttings, splendid border Carnations, all coloan-* 
purple, crimson, yellow, blush, white, Ac., 2 b. Seed,I 
is. 6d. t and 2s. Od. per packet. 

PENTSTEMONS AND PHLOXES, 

12 cuttings of either, ls.; or 24, la. 9d., post free. 

GERANIUMS (Doable and Single. 

Root now for winter bloom. 12 cuttings, grand dm 
ls. 3d.; 12 singles, ls. 3<L, aU named, post free. 

SUMMER FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

All colours—white, purple, yeUow, crimson, Kush, nl 
12 plants, 28.; 12 cuttings, Is., post free. 

HARDY PLANTS, very strong. 

Foxgloves, white, puimle, rose, yellow, and spotted. C( 
bury. Bells, double and single, white, blue, pinball 
Antirrhinums, Phloxes, all colours. PenUtemons. aJI ■ 
Geums, Alpine Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, WailSu 
Violas. aU colours. Pansies, blue, white, purple, ydhi 
blotched. All at Is. per dozen; 5 dozen, 4s., free by poet 
HARKNESS & SONS. 

NURSERYMEN, BED ALE. YORKSRIRP ! 


. 3MC. OBOWIl 

BEGS to call attention to his large stock of the I .-'..on 
small or large pots, by post or rail; other advtriix'ia 
front page of this issue. 

TJOUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIC 

very best named varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; never, i 
and 12s. dozen. See catalogue. 

90 000 PALMS.—Palms are now »1 

thousands by the London t 
plants for vases for decoration. They are certain u 
tain their popularity, as they last a long time in tlr d 
atmosphere of rooms. 12 distinct varieties, L 
Arecas, Cocos, Coryphas, Euterpes, Lataniaf 
Seaforthias, etc., by post or in pots, 6s. Six 1: 
pots, 6s. Six very fine in 5-inch pots, 12s. Nutto. 
or lasts so long for decorating during winter or ex 

1 0 000 FERNS ! FERNS !! FE 

lUjUUu Twelve fine Stove and Greenha 
including Maiden-hairs, Pterfs, Blechnum*, C 
&c., good plants in pots or by post, Is.; 1 
5iu. pots, 9s. and 12s. dozen. 

10 000 tuberous become 

■LyJ strain is now well known and in* 
by any in England. Twelve seedlings of this yea 
best hybridized seed, aud sure to produce many st 
varieties; mixed colours, such as red, scarlet, bul 
salmon, white, bronze, yellow, &c., Is. by port :u 
per 100, 30s. These will all flower profusely ! 
Large plants of selected scarlets and whits' to fit” 
pot into 32's, 18s. dozen. Named j 

each. A limited quantity of double varieUfi I 
colour, in flower, 3s. Gd. each. These Ionb I 
require no artificial heat, and are equally good Mil 
greenhouse, or window. 

P Y-LEAF GERANIUMS.—These 

unequalled for hanging baskets, etc. T 
grandest single and double varieties in culth 
newer, 6s. and 9a. See catalogue. 

A BUTILONS.—Twelve grand named var 

including new varieties of 1883, my selection il 
white, yellow, scarlet, Ac., 5s. See catalogue; six for|| 

OALVIAS ! SALVIAS ! !-Six b«t 

including the new white variety Moos. 1 
Botheli, rutilans, &c., 2s. 6d.; fine for winter flowenng. | 

PIHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best 1 

flowered Jananese and Pomnone varieties, by 


flowered Japanese and Pomi 
dozen; stronger in pots, 3s. Gd. 


_b varieties, by p 

ix. See Cxtsl^-n#. 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE 

W. M. CROW) 

la prepared to Supply the Trade on liberal term* f> 

List of Palms , Ferns , Begonias, 
on application. 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPT0 


OINERARIAS, fine strain, capital pl| 
Is. 3d. and 2s. per dozen. 

PRIMULAS, Hayes' strain, strong plants, 2? person 
Chiswick Red, splendid colour, 2a 6d. and 3s. 6u. va 
GLOXINIA8 (Cnissifolia), splendid plants, bkao 
immer, per doz, 3s. 6d. 

BEGONIAS.- Magnificent single, showing 3 
ditto best scarlets, 4s., aud yellows. 5s. 6*1 per dot; 
doubles, Laing's strain, 5a„ 9s., und 12s. per dor. AR4 
shortly. 

ABUTILONS. finest named, 6 for 2a. id.. 12 for 4*. I 
ALL PLANTS safe and free, in strong boxes. Bettw 
than ever. 

B. C. RAVENSCROFT, Granville Nursery, Lewisham.) 
_and The Nurseries, New Elthsm. Kent 


Swinford, Stourbridge. 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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ASK FOR 


JAMS, ALSO SOUPS IN WHITE GLASS, TABLE JELLIES, 
AND PURE PICKLES. 


Set samples at Stand r/ja International Health Exhibition , Eastern Corridor Annexe. 


THE CHEVIOT. 

AN 

ENGLISH 

CARPET 

FOR 

A GUINEA. 

Sire nearly 3 yards by 2$ yards, all wool. 
Also made in twenty other sizes. 

Can be obtained only from 

TRELOAR & SONS, 

_68,J>9, AND 70, LUDGATE HILL. 
D| |V direct from the 

W Dv I MANUFACTURERS 

PURE CALICOES 

THE HOPWOOD COTTON 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Wfflwd uy of the following FREE by PARCELS POST- 
11 32-in. wide strong pure gTey for 3 6 } On receipt 

I n 36 (l ,, 4'- of 

■ 44 „ „ „ 4 6 j Postal Order 

Puterni and Prices of all descriptions of grey and bleached 
Wico« post free on application. Any length cut. 5 per 
■Bt discount allowed on orders of £1 and upward*. All 
pan over the weight allowed by parcel* poet carnage paid to 
•■reel railway station. 

Ckniiirt and P O O. parable to James A Oleavil—THE 
BDPWOOD COTTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
_Princess Mill, Hopwood, near Manchester. 




I *75 PER CENT.” LESS FUEL BURNT 

•ad Perfection and Economy in Cookery by using the 
LATENT TREASURE COOKING RANGE 
for Durability ; may be placed anywhere The 
was awarded to the Patentee, after marly one 
tests of a variety of Ranges, for best Bnioke Pre 

R ^*l*odCoal Bunkng, by the Stnoke Ahutement Kxhibi- 
iodir* Committee, South Kensington Vide Tint* 
M *nd 19 1882. Illustrated Price Books post-free 
OO.VBTANTINE. 61. Fleet-street, E C. Established 
of a century, yheapest coni most suitable. 

"PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

AJ cose Vein* and Weakness, 5s. Knee 
\Capa, laggings Anklet*, 3*. 6d, 4*. Ladies 
1 Abdominal Belt*, 7*. 6d. Railway and Night 
J Convenience*, 12*. 6d. Shoulder Braces, 3s. 9d., 
went stooping Moc-maiu Rupture Trusses 
• spring*). 12*. &L Suspensory Bandage* : 
wtton. post free. 2s. 9d.; silk. 3s. 9<L Anal 
for Piles, 12*. 6d. Invisible Bouofrous, for Deafness, 
• Id. Female attend* ladies Illustrations, four stamp*. - 
IN U.AWI,|;V. 1. • -tr.irnl, London 

‘me Grateful Blessings and Heartfelt 
Thanks 

Of thousands of former sufferers who hare been 

painlessly oured 

fOORNB, BUNIONS, and WARTS, are weekly received 
by the proprietor of 
Whar, “NEW CORN CURE." 

*®d 9 stamps for sample case of this article, that positively 
"wfaila lor. WHITE, Chemist, 1. New Road, London, K., 
* ssk your Chemist to obtain it for you. You will never 
_ r eg ret having done wn _ 

BICYCLES, BICYCLES, & LAWNMOWERS 

Purchased for Cash, in any condition, or repaired at 
•^KEY 4 OO.’s great Marts and Work*, Brtxton and 
onm a . London, 8.W. 

UP* dealers in Second-hand Machines In South London. 

YOUR MONOGRAM IN 

INDIA-RUBBER. 1*.: name In foil, 
with box, pad. marking ink, 1*. 4<L Garden 
Labels can be plainly and Indelibly marked 
> j these stamps List# free. Agent* wanted. 
H. IRKTON ft Co.. 92. Gracechureh Bt. EC. 



!— Postal Flower Boxes for sending cat 

Cuttln <"' * c . through the post. 3 dozen assorted 
n y porceJ post” for 5s. fid., or sample dozen for 2a. 
iSo- u Box«a and boxes of all descriptions.— 

•Wl. 8. TAUNTON ft Co., Box Factory, Torrington, Devon. 


COD LIVER OIL 

* Is a* nearly tasteless o* Cod Liver Oil can be."— Lancet. 
‘No nauseous eructations follow after it Is swallowod.’ — 
Medical PrrA». 

It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; Is the 
only oil which due* not “ repeatj and for these reason* the 
most efficacious kind In use. In capsuled bottles only, at 
1*. 44.. 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., and 9s. Sold everywhere. Trademark: 
A plough.___ , _ 

FOUNTAIN JETS. 

R. BASKERVILL, 

Maker of Fountain Jets, suitable for Aquariums, 
Gardens, Illuminations, Ac. .Jets may be *een 
playing at Park Lane and the Temple during the 
summer. Maker of Fairy Fountains to the late 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

136. NEWINGTON BUTTS. BE. 

Price List (100 Illustration*; One Stamp. 

THE LOUGHBOROUGH 

AUTOMATIC 

CINDER SIFTER. 

Made up in various forms to 
■nit every requirement 
It is no more trouble to sift 
the cinders by using this sifter 
than to throw them away. 

A Greenhouse (Ire may be kept 
alight at no cost whatever by 
using the cinders from the house 
tires. 

Price from 12s. 

Full particulars on application. 

Bee advertisement (alternate 
weeks) for ** Loughborough" 
Boilers and Greenhouse*. 

MESSENGER & CO., 

Loughborough. 

ROSE’S 

LIME JUICE CORDIAL. 

The favourite Bummer Beverage. 

A delicious Cooling Drink in Water. 

Is prepared from the Lime Fruit. 

Is entirely Free of Alcohol. 

Kffervesctng in all Aerated Waters. 

An excellent Stimulant blended with Spirits. 

Is highly Medicinal. 

Cooling and Purifying the Blood. 

An excellent Stomachic, assisting digestion. 

Is recommended by the Lancet. 

Is Hold Everywhere. 

Wholesale Stores—11, Curtain Road, London. 

ROSE’S 

LIME JUICE CORDIAL 



SULPHOLINE 


LOTION 


A CURE FOR 
8KIN DISEASES. 

There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to BtTLPHO- 
LINE in a few days, aud commence to fade away. Ordinary 
pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish as if by 
magic; whilst oid, enduring skin disorders, however deeply 
rooted, "Bulpboline" successfully attacks. It always pro¬ 
duces a clear, healthy skin. Bold by most Chemists. Bottles, 
2s. 9d. 


PEPPERS QUININE AND 


FOR GAINING 

8TREN0TH. 


IRON TONIC, 


Rouses and develop* the nervous energies, enriches the blood, 
promote* appetite, dispels languor and depression, fortifies 
the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for neuralgia, in¬ 
digestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting diseases, 4c. 
Bottle*. 32 doaes. Bold by Chemist*. Insist upon having 
"* ' Tonic. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 
HAIR RESTORER. 

The Best. The Safest The Cheapest . 

Restores the Colour to Grey Hitlr. 
Instantly stops the Hair from Fading. 
Occasionally used. Greyness Is impossible. 

_ Large Battle*. Is. fid.; sold everywhere. 


LAWN TENNIS.—BATS, 6s. 6d. each. REGULA¬ 
TION BALLS, k per dozen. CLUBS and SCHOOLS 

BUpplU ‘ 

TREBOR 


Digitized! by 


Google 


ft Co., 15, Harleyford Bt., Keuulngton Park E 


ipUfd 


Now Ready (750pp.), with over twelve hundred illustrations. 
Medium Svo., 15a. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN; 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS ok all 
tmk PLANTS BEST SUITED FOR ITS EMBELLISHMENT; 
their CULTURE, and POSITION. By W. ROBINSON. 
By the same Author. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, 

CON*IDRRRD IS RELATION TO TUB WANTS OK OTHER 
Cities and ok Public and Privatb Gardens; Third 
Edition, with 350 Illustrations. 8vo, IBs. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR¬ 
DENS. HOW THEY MAY RE GROWN IN .ALL PARTS OK Till 
Britihii Islands ; with Illustrations of Rock Gardena, 
Natural and Artificial. Third Edition. With Woodcuta, 
Crowm Svo, 7a. 6d. 

THE SUB TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 

Bf.ai.ty or Form in the Flower Garden ; with Illustra¬ 
tions of all the finer plant* used for this purpose. Second 
Edition, with I Hunt rations. Small 8vo, 5a. 

THE WILD GARDEN; Or our Gross 
and Gardens made Beaitikcl by tiib Naturalisation 
ok Hardy Exotic Plant* ; with Suggestions for the Re¬ 
generation of the Hare Borders of the Ixindon Parks. 
Third Eililiim, with Illustrations. Svo, 109. fid. 

HARDY FLOWERS. Descriptions of up- 

WARDH OK 1,300 OF THE MOST ORNAMENTAL SPBCIRS ; W itJl 
Directions for their Culture, Ac. Fourth Edition. Poet 
8vo, 3*. 6d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or, the 

Cemkterikr ok tub Fit (/RE. Third Edition, with Illus¬ 
trations. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle-street; and all Bookseller*. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sc a lb ok Chargor kor Horticultural Advrrtibrmrnts. 

Ciiarob kor Sinolr Insertions.— Three lines, about 
twenty words or lea*, in body tnpe, 3a. ; each additional 
line of about ten wordsi, 2d. If displayed or with blocks, 
10 b. per inch. Across two column*, per inch, 22*. ; across 
three columns, per inch, 33s. ; whole page, £18. 

Charge for Serial Advertisement* successive) 
weeks. 

8ingle Column. 

6 Insertions, at 0s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

18 or more 8a. fid. „ „ 

Across 2 Colimn*. 

8 insertions, at 20a. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 18s. Od. ,, „ 

Across 3 Columns. 

6 insertions, at 30a. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 28s. Od. ,, ,, 

Gardeners and Others Wanting Situations.— 

20 words or less. Is. 

General Advertisements, Is. per line. 

Advertisements for ensuing number should reach the 
Office early in the week to ensure insertion. No adver¬ 
tisement* can be received, altered, or stopped after 
Saturday morning’s )>ost for the issue of the following 
Saturday’s date. Advertisements received later will be 
inserted in duo course. Advertisers not having a 
regular account are requested to accompany their 
advertisements by a remittance P.O.O. payable 
to Tiioma* Bpanbwick, at the Mouev Order Department, 
General Post OfBce. London, E.C. Stamp* not received. 
All letters to be addressed to the Publirukr, 37, South¬ 
ampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Orders for other Journals published at this office must 
be *ent separate from those intended for Gardening 
Illustrated. 
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Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 


POSES 

AW cheap: 


ON OWN ROOTS. 


NARCISSUS PRINCEPS.. D \A / DC C H P I I 

From the Garden, March 22, 1884.-"When well grown IT.* VVl Km ki W bLUi 

this Daffodil is one of tho very finest of »U the pseudo - 

Narcissus raoe. The largest bloom of it that we have aeeu is POST FREE OVE&ll 

one sent to us by Mr. O. F. Wilson from his garden at r UDA i?xV XJi Bj , V v Afi II, 

Oakwood: this is larger than any Daffodil we have seen, not 

even excepting N. maxinms. Mr. Wilson's flower measured 12 Fuchsias, single and doable (per 100. 4s.) 
xxr j j | 3 inches and 4 inches in length, and the trumpet has a 12 Chrysanthemums .. ( fc.).. . 

VV Onaenuily I widely-expanding mouth audu recurved lobedrini. The deep 12 Primuliw, Beedell's noted strain, blooms 2 In. 


will soon bloom; Isabella Bprunt, Uloire cle Dijon, marecnai 
Kiel, IMre d'Or, and red Oloire de Dijon (the new Rose), 
the five for 2s. 6 d., or per dozen 6a., free.— MAIRI S k CO., 
Weston-i n-Gordan o , BnstoL _ 

F ERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden¬ 
hair Ferns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchsi- 
oides and Snowflake, and six Begonias, with beautifully 
marked leaves, 2s. fid., free.— MA irIR k CO., Weeton-in* 
Oordano. Bristol.___ 

TJEGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 

3J Three Begonias ooming into flower, three Maiden-hair 
Ferns, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 


I largely grown on the Continent, but not nearly so much in 
England as one would think." " N. PRINCEPS is a grand 


_ „ . widely-expanding mouth aud a recurved lobedrini. The deep 12 Primulas, Beedell’s noted strain, blooms 2 In. acroa 1 8 

cheap: from 10 inches to 15 inches high; strong plants, I rich yellow of the trumpet and the pale primrose tint of the 12 Cinerarias ,, ,, ... show flowers ..16 

soon bloom: Isabella Sprant, Gloire de Dijon, Mar 6 chal i>etals render this flue Daffodil extremely handsome. It is 12 Cyclamen, Covent Garden, pot now .16 

' ~ ‘ ‘ .. ”■■■* largely grown on the Continent, but not nearly so much in 12 Gloxinias, seedling plants „ .. .. ..20 

England as one would think." " N. PRINCEPS is a grand l 2 Christmas Roses, largest pure white .2 6 

Daffodil when well grown. We have some blooms with the 12 Begouias, strong seedlings, from very large flowers 3 0 

G^1^h^ n im gih: '~ W - BROCKBAKK ’ E3Q " “ ^ Visitors are respectfully invited. . 

NARCISSUS CAPAX or EYSTETTENSIS _THE NURSERIES, WALLIN GTOS, 

Quoin Anne’s Primrose-coloured Daffodil. PHI I IIIC QDfIC P. PARDIt 

The flower beautifully double, of a delicate primrose OULLIIlD DllUDs W UMDRIlL 

yellow, iu shape like Lady Hume's Blush Camellia. “ One of eecn miin ANn PLANT 

the rarest of all the double flowering forms, being seldom met • 0 tt U, BUt-O, W l 

with in our gardens, although evidently well known in the MERCHANTS, 

time of Parkinson, who figures and describes it very " M -urATWR.T.nn ROAD LONDON HE. 

in his * Paradisus' at nture 107. Fig. 4. and page ” WATJSRIiUU UVnuvn, OJt. 


ake, T ^nd six toB iSKbltSSS NARCISSUS CAPAX or EYSTETTENSIS 

1 . fid., free.—MAIRIS k CO., Weeton-in- Quem Anne’s Primrose-coloured Daffodil. 


Oordano. BnstoL______ The flower beautifully double, of a delicate primrose uULLINO DIHJOs W UAOIlILL* 

TJEGONI AS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns. — yellow, iu shape like Lady Hume's Blush Camellia. “One of ftEEO BULB AND PLANT 

Jj Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden-hair the rarest of all the double flowering forms, being seldom met SEED, BUUB, AMU PLAN I 

Ferns, and six Coleus ofthe best varieties. The twelve with in our gardens, although evidently well known in the MERCHANTS, 

“-MAIBI 8 * OO.. Werton-ln-GortUno, &.1STW S ». WATERLOO ROAR. LONBOK, U. 

toottbes t maiden-hair ferns.- 1,1 hB ” 5 '* 1 ou D ?* oditr “ t eccne cqd PRESENT SOWING. 

-I- Farleyeiise, concinnum latum, tenerum, and ciliatum. waiu WINKLF HARTLAND WLL 1 IW ■ VII I IlkWbii ■ ww,n,,¥l 

LlSirXtfert; tests L^itS ,One of the ^ialle^!double Daiodil. in cultivation IK,- TURNIP SEED -S^wbalU OrUg^Jj, 

J2JSJHJS Im Af & CO.. Weston-ln-Gor^no, Bristol covered in Ireland by W. B. HARTLAND. and sent out now A , White Stone, Veitch s Red Globe, American White « 

T\ gT > ATI P VTC <5T T T TAWT~tiio wvra for the first time. It will puzzle experts to match the single of Red. each 3d. per ounce; postage extra._ 

*PVVO IMrAlIENS SUL 1AMI, the new rose- this “sterling novelty.” For price and full particulars of the n ALHAUK SEED _ Enlield Market, Non- 

JL colonred greenhouse plant, always in bloom; 1 Hoya a bove ask for special quotation per 100 and dozen for July I; .. r t p lrkllrii . each gd. per ouom; 

oarnosa, 1 Jasminum Sambao, coming Into flower; 1 Empress delivery. See present prices in the Garden tor June. t ¥ M^ut. Red Fielding. ba 

Sagenle Passion-flower, and 1 Begonia weltonlensis. The W . B *, H. wifi be offering all the new Spanish and Italian Covent Garden Dwarf, and Mem s No. 1, 90. P« ounce, m 


1 urice — MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol covered in Ireland by W. B. HARTLAND, and sent out now White Stone, Veitch s Ketl GloDe, 

F rA T\ gT > ATI P VTC <5T T T T»A VT ~ +hn wvra for the first time. It will puzzle experts to match the single of Red. each 3d. per ounce; postage extra. 

VO IMPA1IENS SULTAN I, the new rose- this “sterling novelty.” For price and full particulars of the nAKHALK SEED_Enfield 

colonred greenhouse plant, always in bloom; 1 Hoya above ask for special quotation per 100 and dozen for July « * t>’ i •pi ck i]ag 


Eugenie Passion-flower, and 1 Begonia weltonlensis. ine w. B. r 
6 plants, named. 2s. 6 tL, free.—MAIRIS 4 CO., Weston-in- Daffodils 
Oordano, Bristol.___ form of Prince pi 

NEW ROSES FOR 1884, Wetoh ™ 


in his Autumn Catalogue. It is a 


form of Princei* he offers above. Also the famous Big flAULIFLUWEK. SEE1A—Ooveni uaratsi, 
Welshman, Sir Watkin. \J Eariy London, and Vcltch'g Autumn Giant. Is 6 ip* 

II A DTI Allfl’C ounce, 3d- and 6 d. per packet; Winter or Prickly Spinach, la 

It All I Lilli II V pint. Is. 9d. quart; all post-free. __ 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

24, PATRICK STR EET, CORK. - I la. ou n ce, 3d. packet. _ _ 

FERNS A SPECIALITY OSSSsS 

I Kail law Fa Vw I bsw Ifslml III Spring Onions. 4d. ounce; post-free. ___ 

NOW ready-. SPECIAL OFFER, NO. 41, ^§5 

Of Choice Rare and Beautiful packets 2s • 24 packets, 3s. 6 d, all different, inclatof 

FERNS AN0 SELACINELLAS, 

rklinv rilW Pansy, Evening Primrose, Polyanthus, Sweet WilGiiaWA 

Carriage paid, embracing- many of the most lovely and fl ower> 4 c. Rockeries, 6 packets seed, different, Is. 3d. ; H 
desirable in culti vation. packets, 2s. Great numbers sold last season. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE of over 1,000 Species COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL see abom_ 

and Varieties free on application. Ann T nfHinO 


Cranston’s Nursery & Seed Co, 

(LIMITED) 

ARB NOW ISSUING THEIR 

SPRING CATALOGUE, 

Which will be forwarded free on application. It 
comprises a selection of the best 


post-free._____ 

CAULIFLOWER SEED.—Covent Garden, 
VJ Early London, and Veltch's Autumn Giant. 1* 6 d.p* 
ounce, 3d- and 6 d. per packet; Winter or Prickly Spinach, la 
pint, la. 9d. quart; all post-free. __ 


NOW READY. 


■ _ — -w _ m uUBUftUic III t-uiwuawiuii. paojceifii AB. UIUUUW5 »UIU uwv 

UlswvHcfll At VpAIIPII RaGAQ ABRIDGED CATALOGUE of over 1,000 Species COLLINS BROS, k GABRIEL^see above. 

UlIlffUSR » 1: l “llivll and Varieties free on application. rv.« T nmn>ltn Vt~Hnfl t nAl 

A choice assortment of TEA-SCENTED, NOISETTE, LARGE CATALOGUE (PRICE IS.), U0011M B llUYlOfLllall UUB ilCbbU’ 

and other varieties suiUble for spring planting; also oonUining 75 IUustrations of Ferns and Selagincllas, mRF beS variety for sowine now, the h&rdi 
CLEMATIS, Bedding and Herbaceous Plan*. ^ ^ T^t Z****** 

Cranston’s Nursery and Seed Oo., Ld„ uj o I R|D|fC|JUCAn !S , i h .Ye.rRa»ndL,„uc .1 


KING’S ACRE, NEAR HEREFORD. 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

PRICE LIST SENT FREE to any address on rereipt of 
pwt-card.— DANIELS BROS.. Seed Growers, NORWICH, 


W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY 
SALE, MANCHESTER. 

CHO«CE~CUTTI NGS 

For Present Planting. 


The TNree best Cabbages for early Spring use. PELARGONIUMS, choice show of the best varieties, at 
DANHSLS' DEFIANCE GIANT EARLY MARROW, Is. 2 s. 6il per dozen, for 3s. (kl. 50 for 5s. 

Der oacket, 2s. 6 d. per oz. . _ GERANIUMS, single uiul double. 2s. per doz., 50 for 5s. 

aEBts INCOMPARABLE, early Marrow, Is. 6 d per GERANlUiS^, gold and tilver tricolor, 2s. per dozen, 50for^ 


dSa’IELS 1 LIT^E QUEEN, superfine early dwarf, Is. fid. 

^ ^ANlVltis^KifosTseed Gr owers, N ORWICH._ 

The Four best Onions for Autumn Sowing. 
DANIELS' GOLDEN ROCCA, fine straw-coloured skin, 

DANH-iis^ gTaNT^IOCCA, weigh two to three pounds, 

dJMeLS ’whKAlEPHANT TRIPOLI, the largest 
and best Silver-skin Onion known. Is. fid. per packet, 


CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, choice show, 3a. ^ g^fS.w.Veoomm^ded’ 


A largest, and broadest-leaved Lettuce in cultirsficojl 
decided improvement on the Bath Cos; per packet, IVPJJ 
free. Pf 

All the Year Round Lettuce.“is 

Stanstead Park Winter .. >j 

Drumhead or Malta.. • • • • i.* 1 

GEORGE COOLING k SON, Seed Merchants, B*iL I 

Onion Seeds for sowing now. per *\ 

Giant Rocca, selected... 

New Giant White Tripoli . »* •• {I 

New Giant Red Tripoli.. I 

White Lisbon, for pulling young.**' 

Cabbage Seeds for sowing now. ' 

Wheeler's Imperial true ..J 

Cooling's Early Market." q| 

Improved Nonpareil .. ." j# 


dozen, 50 for 10s. 


All Post Free. 


PINKS, choice show varieties, 2s. per dozen, 50 for 5s. _ Tarri « nv SmA Warritalff 

TRUK OLD CRIMSON CLOVES, Is. 6 d. per dozen, 50 for 4s. GKORGK COOLING « SON, SeeO 
We offer strong, healthy cuttings of the above, correctly B A T H ._—-- 

rtINER.ARIASL—The largest «d WUMj 

ISAAC BRUNNING k CO., Great Ya rmouth Nurserie s. Vj 8train in cultivation. Is. 6 d. doz.; 

CHOICE GREENHOUSE FERNS. S^Be^iM^TwiW. 

We offer strong plants, grown in pots in cool houses, now " n '™ 


iUU, UU*. v >v 1 

window, 2 s. 6 d. 


S?M liS .-- *-ready ^>r TOUing F <m or rockwork.^ Our selection of the Ioniums for greenhouse or wtadow fla m 

ZITTEA\j YELLOW GIANT, splendid quality and long haziest mid_,most popular varietiesdozen K for (for•«***rbloommg 


kee ^A>nK^ r BRfwi.^e d Merchants, NORWICH. 

GEORCE BOYES & CO. 


hardiest and most popular vaneties, me iui iiui y 1 ,.:—jlmatinn iforix* 

^ Si. SO for 13... 100 for S5,. Pooioge aod o«rl«« fro. for sX lg 

« l raAAO 'BBUNNIlfO k CO.. Ore^ Yormouth Honwrlw. rariou, 0WB4 


Whittlesey, near Peterboro’._v, 


Utunuc DU I CO « UU. MR . R. W. BEAOHEY. Lender > Vi? n l<SMEa r P K.H a tiTxu«» 

OTRIKE CUTTINGS NOW. dibble 3 Inches Finder, Klngrirerewea DevoMhlre, m ^Peterboro’. _.— 

for 11 OUt °' d " r "' wm,nakegood,,1 “‘* OFFERS the following strong, well-rooted, pANSIES FOR AUTUMN 

fLERANIUMS.—Circe (finest crimson), 


white Vesuvius, Rosa Bonneur, mnu owtrey, ~devoted amateur and successful ---j -rmr - - --- 5 —„ 

<le l'Honneur, Mrs. Leavers, Mrs. Skipworth, 8 . PUmBoU, JJ 1 ® f or ^le, to offer plants only sdiich he has proved /CALCEOLARIAS, fine spotted? CineTS 

Gulli.m 111011 Gellion. One of each, post free, Is., P.O. J* bfworthy of cultivation. No rubbish is kept in stock. double kinds • PrimSas, finest strain:- 

PUTTINGS. —Strong, healthy cuttings.— CATALOGUE on application. VJ ditto, from double kinas.r^u^^^.^, 


PUTTINGS. — Strong, healthy cuttings. — catalogue on applies 
\J Pelargoniums. Mrs. Bollard, Miss Gladstone. Grand ABUTILON 8 «ix, 2 b. 6 d 
Duchess, Malivl Duke of Albany, Mermion, Scarlet Gem, La BOUVARDIAS, six bejil 
Patrie Duchess of Bedford, Digby Grand. One of each, and President Garfield, 
post free, 1»„ P.O _ FUCHSIAS, twelve bet 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEIOESTER. «££&§&?&%& 
T ILIES OF THE VALLEY.—T. Jaknoch, SL 00 ^?&x“^afi 


Auric ulas, zs. aozen. mo- d lfloirtf ■ 

\J pelargoniums. Mrs. Bollard, Miss uiauscone. wranu . aBUTILO»», six, a».oa. _ .. . Kimn „ I Japanese Honeysuckle, Eccmnocaipus, Passion 

Duchess, Malml Duke of Albany, Mermion, Scarlet Gem, La BOUVARDIAS, six best, 2s 6 d. Two double, A Nenner Ha ^ thamnus elegans, 9d. o»ch. two for la » 

- - - ” ’* ’ ,XJ l -" r ’- 1 r **““ 1 ’ "—U-* n,rf.i,i 1 . M free -—8 CO OPER. Hadleigh, 8 uffolk. --- 


T ILIES OF THE VALLEY, r. jJaknoch, 

JJ Lily of the Valley Grower, Dereingham. Norfolk, begs to FE R NSt twelve 


JJ Lily of the Valley urower, ipeniutdiaiu. *«***., pERNS, tw 

inform his customers who have not yet sent in their orders plants, 10 s. 
for the ahove to do so without delay. Owing to the great 8 £lVlA. 8 , six best, 

trtssS 


and President Garfield, Is 6 d. . . . , free.-S. COOPERHadie igh. Suffolk. - - 

SrXttMKfWS WICOTXANAAFFINIS. M»rp«nto,g 
GERANIUMS, twelve best, double a«d,amgle for pots, 1>| whLte , an d blue, lemon ^exited >ertena.< 
blooming plants, 4s. 6 d; twelve new of Pearson 8 , Lemoine s, Abut n 0 ns, Veronicas, Artillery 
kc , 10a.: »i* scented, 2s. 6 d. Nasturtium (donble scarlet and double yellovi ^ 

FERNS, twelve choice Maiden-hair and others, 6 s.; larger Djpiacua, Pentstcmou, Castor Oil Phmto, Oreville»iw 


[or present sowing, see catalogue, wi«i Instructions. Browaiiia ccomlea loeaunmi muei. u sri 

ROSES. Buds for budding, all best 80 rt f- Hy b " d seedlings Srom best double, Oueeno f Mim du*, ^ _^ 
ual. Is. 2d. dozen; Teas and new Rom of 1882-1883, a for lB m ; carnage free Mj plant* h * Te ( ^pi 
eri. List. , ^ season given fee most general satisfaction. =»- n 


ROSES, ROSES -Buds for buaamg, au nressorw. ^ 

Perpetual, Is. 2d. dozen; Teas and new Roses of 1882-1863, auy 


Diplacus. Pentstcmou, Ciwtor oil rian^, «.c.- ^ 

double Petunias, scarlet Salvias, ^ne Salvms. 
Oeraniuins, Cannas. grewhouse 

BrowiUii. s-roi-(h^SS 1 SS:„^SSS3S. 4 H 


Sandringham. English-grown Lily of the Valley. -Perhaps to CINERARIAS, all from grandest named varieties, seedlings, Had ] e j g h, Suffolk, 
many the above heading may appear ridiculous, hut such is not ^ dozen, free in tin. « . /StTF a M TO 

t he* cas«*. Having tested theee the last four years by the side prjmULAK, vivid red, white, purple, rose, &c., 2s. dozen, ORE AM - UU 

the best imnorted clumps, I can recommend all growers to free in tin. mixed. _ YJ large flower, 

try some of the very fine stock of home-grown Lilies for early reGONIAH, sujierb collection, now iu bloom, all the finest Cacti, Is. 6 d. and 
Sci"S. "'Mr. S. fid.: nit- SS5i*ASSJ 


WoA.'who makes the ibove a speciality, and well does he 
deserve n <trniii»ge. CHAM. PKNKY_.---- 

Hyacinths, Tulips Crocus, Lilies, Ac. 

C G VAN TUBERGKN, Jun., Haarlem, 

. Holland. Wholesale CATALOGUE now rea<ly and 
may* be hod free on application to Messrs. R. HI LB KItK AL> it 
SON. 25. Savage Gardens. Crutcbed Friars. London, _ 


^double^and’ single known (see catalogue). each; 6 choice named tnliindid^iouble p) 

P EEW" ‘ how 

B sL N6 ni,^^ 3 o.^.a OLAS • _r "' , ” ^ 

QTRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Extra fine Mif^ARR^\iL A.ie^d™-place. - 


WANTED.—Growers of Marechal Niel, dark crop next season, 7s. fid. hundred. Gi^bddl Paxton, 
Wfrim.'».Itoe,.<;»rd. n l«.»d > ,U..wC^aUon..-Aro!l- Elwnor. Dr. Hoa, «d A. H.oalw.-K. W. BEACHi-Y, 


w crimson Roses. Gardeniaa. and yell* >w Carnations.— Appli- I Eleanor, Dr. Hogg, i 
cations to DRUIFEp r ’ourt Florist, 3D, Burlington Arcade, W. ' KingskersweU, Devon. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1884 


ONE PENNY 


A NEWSPAPER. 


TEH BEST HELIOTROPES.—The follow- 

. -nj three varieties are splendid either for pot oulture or 
■ V • Rebecca (new 1883), deep blue, dwarf, compact, 9d. 
. per dozen, 6a.; General Garfield, pale mauve, and White 
“ ' i ozen - The three varieties, 

1 -W. M . CROWE, Bole yn Nursery. Upton, Essex. 

m.sriiVCT AND CHOICE FERNS.—Cheil- 

uthes elegans (the Lady's Lace Fern), very elegant. Is.; 
Jffmn\>n>raina Martensi. the best golden Fern, 9d. : Doryop- 

. 1 . most rlistinefc and 0,1 . T _ 


PLEASE NOTE.—100 well-grown STOVE or 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS in variety, forming a most 
interestingcollection, with instructions and treatment, for 2 
guineas. Ditto, ditto, larger plants, for making an immediate 
display, 4 guineas. This is one of the cheapest bargains ever 


QHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—800 varie 

i * * e8 ’ ^5® “SS 1 complete collection of early flowering and 

late flowering Chrysanthemums in existence. Many thou- 
sanda of strong plants free by parcels poet at 3s. per dozen, or 
packed for rail in pots at same price. Smaller plants. Is. 6d. 

¥ bt dozen; 10s per 100. All correctly named.-N. DAVIS. 

he Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilford-road. Camberwell. 
Condon. 

TJEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 very line 

aauisitions of the nresent Rpasnn for FUi a r nr 


. ~VT—. w,w,«iou OT uiw rorui, »u.; rmeDouium 
a, 6d.; Gyinnogrumma Wettenholliana, crested Silver 
“*• : Cyrtomiomianemophyllum. 9d.; the nine varieties 
• r- v^ K* Ue ‘~ W ' M * < -® OWE ’ Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

,HUICE and RARE PALMS.—The following 

uaungst tto most elegant in cultivation: Cocos 
!r* L , na . if' ®£.; Kentia Balmoreana. Is. 6d.; K. For- 
7fV*‘ 6d.; Geonoma gracilis. Is. 6d.: Areca sapida, 
K iterpe edulis, 2d.; or the six for 6s .—iV M. CROWE, 
^lumgry^Upton, Forest Gate, E.__’ 

00f) SHOW AND DECORATIVE PELAR¬ 
GONIUMS.—Twelve splendid named varieties, in* 
the belt grown for Covent Garden, such as Mermens, 
Tommy Dodd, 8t. Mande, Duchess of Edln- 
j Btron * plant* in pots or by post. See 

£ for these and new varieties.—W. M. CROWE, 
im Nursery. Union. Forest Gate, E. 

H0ICEST FUCHSIAS IN CULTIVATION. 

_^ i eilch : Bord Wolaeley (1883), Is. 6d. each; 
Sj?** 1 e , rhibition varieties of double Fuchsias, 3s.; 
•Ato single varieties, 2s. 6d. All well rooted plants. 
|,5gj2J®|-W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

000 ^^^^AMEN. These have been 

rested, and are now fit for starting into growth 
- , in the autumn; good corms, by post, 3s. 6d., 
, d o*" : seedlings of this year, 3s. 6d. dozen. 
S th f* V OT0nt Garden strains, but I cannot 


sasks 4d. each. Black Fibrous Peat-5e. per sack, 5 sacks. 22s., 
sacks 4d. each. Coarse Silver Sand—Is. 9d. per bushel, 18s 
half ton, 26s. per ton; in 2-bushel bam, 4d. each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss, 8s. 6<l. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks 
Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mate, eta Write for 
free Price List.-H. G. SMYTH, 21, Goldsmith’s Street, 
Drury Lane (late l y called 17a, Coal Yard). 

T AING & CO.’s BULBS are unequalled. Free 

■“ by Parcels Post. 12 for 2s. 9d.; 6 for Is. 6d.. first Hize bulbs 
of Early White Roman Hyacinths. So chaste for early winter 
blooming. Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs. Roses, Fruit Trees, 
free.—Bu lb Merchants, Forest Hill, S.E. 

(1ISHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

V-f gardeners since 1859, against red spider, mildew, thrips 
green fly, and other blight. One to two ounces to the gallon 
of soft water; four to 16 ounces as winter dressing for Vines 
and orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake against 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
t o super sede ft. Boxes, Is., 3s„ an d 10s. 6d. 

njSHURSTINE keeps boots dry and soft on 

wet ground: boxes, 6d and Is. fron^he trade.—Whole, 
sale from PRICE’S Patent Candle Co., Limited, London. 

SPECIAL OFFER,—12 Bouvardias, 6best 

^ varieties, including Alfred Neuner and President Gar 
field, 4s., free. Seedling Primulas and Cinerarias, best strains, 
Is. 6a. dozen.—W. BAR RACK. Castle Gardens, Kendal. 

TTELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS, double and 

single. Now is the time to plant. Catalogues gratis 
and post free of KKLWAY A SON. Languor* 

94 DEVONSHIRE FERNS,Gained varieties, 

* tori s. 6d., larger plants 6d. extra with separate cultural 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grows 
best in, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden-hair 
(As pie ilium Trichomanes), black Maiden-hair (Asplenium 
Adiantum nigrum). Plante with good crowns and roots and 
Instructions, Is. per dozen. All securely packed in strong 
box. post, free —JAMES OGTLVTK. Barnstaple 


y Roses, 

lozen.—T. J. 


fcth, Uxb ridge. 


u little plants, from all the best varieties, such as 
Souvenir de Malmaison, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Ac . Ac 3b. 
dozen.-T. ,T. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

TTOLLYHOCK.—Strong plants, best varieties, 

“T ?*• l* T dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 


Uxbridge 


STRAWBERRY RUNNERS. 

^ success plant eurlj 
Dr. Hogg, President, 

3s. a ICO.—T. J, HAD 

CINERARIAS. 

Plants for flowe 


les Veitch. and’other good varieties,' 
KS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

.. The finest strain grown. 

2r Planto for flowering in the autumn. Is. 6d. per dozen.— 
T, J. HAWKINS. Hillingdon Heath , near Uxbridge. 

"DRIMULA. —Sturdy little plants for early 

flower, matchless in colour and habit, 3s. a dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, F.R.H.S., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

CLARDENIAS.—Strong plants of this choice 

vJ and very beautifully scented flower, 3s. each, 30s. doz., 
very cheap.—T. J, HAWK INS, Hillingdon Heath , Uxbridge. 


OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beau- 

W tif ul greenhouse Creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. 6d. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS. 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. ' 


1CHSIAS. 


Hill ingdon Heath, Uxb ridge. _ 

TTONEYSUCKLE.—Cuttings of this fragra 

»od pretty creei»r, 9d. per dozen.—T. HAWKI] 
Hillingdor 


-Rooted cuttings from a choice 


collection, 6 for la. 2d. 

CWebst - 1 

-AHLET MUSK. 


ie, with cultural 
’.S.,87, Yerbuiy- 

variety for 


selected roots, by return of post, 2s.; 50 for 7s. 6d. ; 100 for 14s. 
post free.—C. KILMISTER, Importer, North-stre et. Brighton 

An nnn clematis in pots, 0 rrn the 

finest double and Bingle varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb 
ing and bedding, from 12s. to 24s. per dozen, strong plants; 
descriptive list on application.—RlOHARD SMITH k GO., 
Nurserymen and Seed Merchants. Wo rcester 

"DARR’S DAFFODILS.—Orders now being 

booked. Descriptive Catalogue of more than 200 sorts of 
Daffodils, free on application —BARR & SON. 12, King 
Street, Covent Garden. W.O. 

^DANSIES.—100 well-rooted autumn traus 

planted plants from open ground, post free, 3s., in eight 


Uxbridge. 


PHRYSANTHEMUMS.—300 of the choicest 

^ varieties grown. Rooted plants (named), 2s. doz. • 10s. 100; 
c uttings Is. d oz.—T. H AWKINS, Hilling don Heath. Ux bridge. 

“DOSES ! ROSES ! ROSES ! Cutting grafts or 

buds, from a magnificent Collection of over 300 varieties, 
carefully packed in tin boxes at Is. a dozen; 6s. a 100.—T. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath , near Uxbridge. 

QYR1NGA, or Mock Orange.—Cuttings from 

^ this beautiful and highly-scented shrub, the flower of 
which is a close approach to the flower of the real Orange. 
Cuttings in tin boxes la. a doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdor 


missus. 


* list of these, including all the beautiful varie- 
so much admired at the recent Narcissus 
Jin course of preparation, and will be ready in 


VARNISH COMBINED.— 

ic Stain Varnish, for all exposed Wood- 
ausea, Stables, Cowsheds, Ac. Preserves 
nt at about one-fifth the cost. Price, 
» stamps. Also Water Stains, Oak, 
Tfr : BUck Varnish, Is., lg.6d.. and 
'ELL. 8IMPSON, k HOLUCK, Bush- 
Wlck, London, E. _ 

—Strong roots, 4s. per 

mall pots, 16s. per 100; ditto in large 
enptive list on application.-RICHARD 
rymen and Bred Mercha nts. Wor cester. 

D LAWN MOWER 30 inched 


H eath, Uxbridg e. 


CLAMEN.—Now is the time for starting 

this princely flower. Large bulbs, 5s. a dozen; extra large, 
^rs old, for 7 inch pots, 8s. a dozen. Small, one year old 
is. 3s. a dozen. Finest strain only, embracing White Swan, 
idiflora, h nd choice Persicum. - T. HAWKIN8, Hillingdon 


130, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

^- T q F BOTANY.—Physiological art 

—— of never forgetting. Taught thoroughly by post. Any 

~ ’-*■— ■“ -'■*— "The Termindlooy, kc .. 

Prospectus free, giving 
system of R. Pfeoctor, Dr. A 
’E, 37. * eir Oifcri St., W.c 


JTTINGS ; strike now.—Pelargoniums: Cap¬ 
tain Raikes, Dr. Andre, Digby Grand, Dr. Masters, and 
he best varieties, la. dozen, 6s. 100 Fuchsia cuttings, 10C 
eiles, including all the newest—Mrs. Rundle, Lizzie 
er, Lucy Finnis, Ac., Is. dozen, 6s. 100; Geranium cut- 
I. variegated. 2s. a dozen ; plain, Is. a dozen.—T. 
WTLLNS, F.R.H.8., Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


■MEMORY OF BOTANY 

T*-L of never fc:„_ttl_„. 

Book mastered in one raiding. “' 
of Bota-ny Easily Acquired.’ 
opinions from actual study of the s 
Wilson. A others.—Prof. LOISETTi 
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Flowers that rvcrytoody can grow and will 
■uoceod with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

Owing to Heat and Drought, many 

BRIGHTEST BORDER FLOWER8 HAVE CEASED 

to Bloom ; I offer, therefore, Plants 
ESPECIALLY GROWN FOR LATE BLOOM¬ 
ING TO MAKE A BRILLIANT SHOW EARLY IN 

Autumn, all at the following cheap 
uniform Price of Is. 3d. pew dozen. 
Victoria Asters Lapins 

Tea-week Stock , Sunflowor 

Tall African Marl-, Meteor Marigold 
golds Old Doable Orange 

Dwarf French Ditto ditto 

Tall Snapdragons I Dwarf Blue Ageratom 

Dwarf ditto Indian Pinks 

Sweet Peas ' Wallflowers (mixed) 

DOUBLK GOLDKN MARGUERITES, cream 

and yellow, for puts or open ground, such m 1 have sold In 
thousands for aeveral seasons, mi of each, 1 a. 9d. Quite 
hardy, open ground, charming for cutting._ 

YELLOW SULTAN, beautiful for cutting, re¬ 
sembles large yellow Cornflower; nix plants, 1 a. SkL; 
prettiest novelty of season. Packet seed to sow imme¬ 
diately. la Id. 

LOADSTONE’S special it** Carnations. Sample 

blooms, named, hi.3«L, from which order* may bo booked 
for autumn delivery; or nine prepared pipings for 2a.; 
)>i plugs uf the old Crimson Clove, laced Pinks, and Mrs 
Hinkina, all la fid per doz. Price list 3 stamp*. My 

Carnations are now in full beauty._I nspection invited. 

CORNFLOWERS, azure blue, rose, pure 
white ; charming a* out dowers; transplant well; nine of 
each colour, strong plants, 2 a., free. 

EFFECTTVE EDGING, long borders or carriage 

drives, Lamb’s ear, pretty white leaf, stand* any weather, 
genuine perennial, per 100,6a fid.; dorenA, la fid. Plant now. 

FERNS (cheap clearance).—PteriB tremula, 
each Is. "d.; 3 for 2a ihL Maidenhair, each la VkL ; 3 for 
3 a fid Stout plauta suitable pot at once in 7-inch pota 

HOLLYHOCKS (Chsters). -Can otfer some 

very sturdy ►-vdling*. make splendid specimens next 
wMVMon, 12 for 6d . ;r> • 

BLUE MAkGUEblTES; will florathrough- 

•mt autumn and winter; very useful for cutting or eot*- 
mnatoty; each, la 3*1. ; pair, 2a 

U>ADSTON K’S new Climbing TKOP.EOLl 'M, 

“PARAGON" (own seedling), brilliant winter bloomer 
under glass, quite hardy for tmt-door climbing in summer ; 
well- established plants, each, free, la 9 tL_ 

RIPE PEACHES AND NECTARINES. 

*’ Loadstone," from her own Orchard Home, 
offers these, free per Parcels Post:-Peaches, 
per dozen., 7s. Cd.; Nectarines, 5s. per dozen. 

DOUBLE WALLFLOWERS.—Can offer plant* 

of the very choicest colour* and strains, such as will make 
brilliant bods; double purple, blue, yellow,hrowu ; G• *f each 
colour, free. 2a ; 12 of »-:M-h, 3k 6d. 

" 1MPAT1ENS SULTAN I.”—The prettiest 

wnrvelty of 1884. A /wr muinl Balsam, extremely pretty for 
table or conservatory or window, wonderfully tree hlootu- 
iug. colour bnght nt-y r»*d, strong established plant*. la SkL 
each, free ; pur pair. V ; excellent winter hit Miming plant. 

NICOTIAN A AFFIN1S, grown especially for 

autumn and winter blooming, pure white, resembles 
Guuvardia, urn- spray jM-rfunits greenhouse. Two strong 
plants, to «xm bloom, for 2a„ or fi small plant*. 2*. Ntrongiy 
recommended by " lANolstone" as a most charming and 
satisfactory plant to grow, 

CARNATIONS And PIC0TEE8, sturdy, bushy 

seedling*, from tine double dower*, planted out now open 
ground will m ike tine plants for next year's blooming. 
Twenty-five plants for 3* . free, 

VIOLAS for Spring blooming (blue, white, 
yellow, purple), sturdy seedling plant*, 21 for K 91 ; 100 
5s. 6d_. free 

SWEET WHITE JESSAMINE. I have some 

capital twoyear-old plants, alio of the uld-fa*hioned Sweet 
ii : • | kb i 1 I Very strong 

KING THEODORE, dwarf .trlet, boddi<ng 

Nasturtiums (our apodal (ftrain) Can offer plants for ate 
autumn bloomin'*, doxen, 1* 6*1 , 36 for 3s., 100 for is fi*L 
Nearly block foliage with scarlet bloom. 

OLD ENGLISH LWKXDKH. -Can oiler 

again 3 bushy pla it*. Is. ihl., free. 

ROSE CUTTINGS sent out properly prepared, 

with cultural hints, such ns 1 have sent out. la-rt aev«-n 
M-oaons. 18 for 2s Cuttings of Kyriuga, Scarlet jupouica, 
Wistaria, Sweet Honeysuckle, Guelder Roses, Swe»*t Briar, 
Japanese and Evergreen Honey ruckles, all |*-rd-v , Is 3<1 , 
free ._ 

COB.EA SCAN I )F.NS, most rapid, hardy dim l*er, 

for cold greenhouse, covers bare walla like magic, 
strong plant, 1 m 3d.. i«air. 2* 

SCABIOUS. .Mine ia a beautiful strain ol Ihia 
charming hardy plant. Cun offer plants for uutuinn 
blooming ih vt will »tmd au onlinary winter unprotected and 
bloom beautifully all next spring, dozen, 1*. 91., 3fi for 3* 

EVERLASTINlI REAS (deep rosy red), ino«t 

showy, useful, perennial climber, needs ouly once planting, 
6 fine plant*. Is. *.'• I . free. 

BRITISH QUEEN. No Strawberry iiew or old 

equals this choice old favourite variety (or fine flavour 
hardiness, or abundance 100 plant*, to fruit next season 
IJBSm carriag e paid, 50 for 3s . 25 for 2* ____ 

Cheques and F.U.O. to be made pay able to 

J. IsO-AlI 

(The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD, ES8EX. 


M»xh. 

3 -inch 

2 -inch 

li-inch 

ll-inch 

1 -inch 


THOMAS’S 

GARDEN REQUISITES. 



Ornamental Hurdles. 
No. 907. 

FOR DIVIDING GARDENS 
Fainted Green. 

each. 
h. d. 

6 ft. long by 2fL6tn. high 5 6 
Oft by 3ft Oin. „ 6 6 

Strawberry 
Protectors. 

Galvanised. 

No. 44a. 

Ik per dozen. 

8 s per 100 . 



REDUCED CASH PRICES. 1884. 
PRICES PER ROLL OF 50 YARDS 


C. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

Throo-quarter Garden Frame, with new ^yrt c rwD^ Bf^ opa 


and Corner Fastenings. Made of best Red Desk tow ud 
. * -■ • -. l (listed «nk 


ends If inches thick^ lights 2 inches thick. 


tw^four coats of good oil eokra. 


21 -oz. glass, and pail---- _ --- 

No. 1 size, 4 feet by 6 feet. £2 17s. Na 2 six*. I feet bi ( 
feet, £4 10a No. 3 size, 12 feet by 6 feet, £S fit M. P*iag 
coses from 4a to*Cs. fid. Two-thirds allowed wbenretonwt 



Set of 6 Haudlight* to oovwr 15 square feet, I_ 

sizes, painted 3 coats, glazed with 21-oz. class, per set, JD 15» 



The “Universal" floodlight Protectors for kitchen 
set of to, covers 31 square foet, diminishing ri«*. twfoHej 
ooats of good oil ooloar glazed with 21 -ox. glow i ,r *’ 


a d. 
2 6 

3 0 

4 6 

6 0 
7 0 


0 

9 

12 

14 


d. 

B. 

d. 

a 

<L 

a d. 

0 

; 7 

6 

10 

0 

15 0 

0 

9 

0 

12 

0 

18 0 

0 

13 

6 

18 

0 

27 0 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

36 0 

0 

21 

0 

28 

0 

* — 


Usual widths kept in Stock -12, 18, 24, 30. 36. and 48 inchea 
Orders of 40*. and upwards carriage paid to any railway 
station in England. 

Tying Wire, fid. per lta. Cutting Nippers, Is 3d. per pair. 
Rijofing FelL 32 inches vridc. 4i<L per vanl. Galvanised 
Corrugated Sheets, fi feet by 2 fwrt, 2a 3d. each. Special 
Ouotationr for Large Quantities. 

J. J. THOMAS & CO., 

87, Queen Victoria Street, K.C.; 

285 and 362, Edgrware Rood, London, W 

JOHN PIGG0TT. 

Fltax tend for Pries L Uts, port fire. 

GARDEN HOSE. 



•t Red Deal painted 4 
113 inches, at beck * Isdto 
iproved ban and glass 1 *M 
Htoindk to ssri. 

I *ue, 12f.rTW« 
votl if firfunada 


Cucumber Frames, made of best Red 
good oil colour, height at front 13 inc 

lights 2 inebea thick, with Unproved_,____ 

21 -ox. glass ; iron bar across centre and handle to sect 
No. 2 size, 8 f**?t bv fi feet, £3 4a fid. No. 3 si* ~ 
foet, £4 12s. fid. Cases 5a ; tww-third* allowed 
good condition. _ 

Carriage paid to any Railway Station in England tti 
Wales, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Bslftri. 

Illustrated catalogues of Greeubousea, Garden Pranxa U% 
post-free tw o p enny stamps. 

REYNOLDS’S WIRE TRELLISES. 




60 feet g 1-ply BEST MAKE Garden Ho.se, with 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 
Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, $-in., 1b. lOd. 
Fattekvs or Hoit sent on Application. 

PareeLt 10s. CARRIAGE FREE to any part of Great [ 
Britain or Ireland. It"l on carriage for 60 feet, IQs. 6 d. 

115 , 116 , A: 117 , Clieapside, London. 


Galvanised after made. Hoi table for training I **• 
climbing plants against walls, Ac., AC. 

3fL, 2s.; 4fL, 3s.; 5fU 4s. each, 6fL wida. 

Hi/es made to order. 2 d. per square foot 
Terms cash ; 5 per cent, discount upon amounts exiwwia* II 
40a. value free by rail within 200 miles 

REYNOLDS & CO., 

WIREWORK MANUFACTURERS. 

57, New Compton Street, London, w C 

Illustrated Price List f ree by post _ 

OVERSPUN INDIA-RUBBER _ 
SEAMLESS AND PLEATLESS H0SI 

Patent No. 267. 1881. 


.v ;-TmeWRVWEATHER L 

t d>- ■ -ra™ 


RED 

RUBBER 

CARDEN 

J HOSE. 




Every Length tested before being sent oat 
| r H^pLoUrd for liahtmM, pliability, rtrmtfk, and 

Solo Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber I 
Gutta-percha Works, Limited. 

Works : Salford, Manchester. 

Rogintered Office and Warehouse, 6, Billiter BtrwS 
London. K.C. 

Can be obtained fmm all Smlwnen, Nurverynws. * 

Xromnonreni. kc._ 

MELON A CWOMBl 
FRAME* 
Glazed and ps* 0 *^ 
compete, 


HOSE! HOSE!! HOSE!!! 

PATENT RRD RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 
LikBtA four time* as long a* ordinary white vulcaiii»»?d hose 
Htands levt rv Government testa, thus proving sui>eriority of 
quality, lighter in weight, greater In Strength, and cheaper in 
the long run than any other hose for garden use. A oorre- 
snondent writes ; "1 have had a length of your Red Rubtair 
Hose in use nine yean-, and it is now as good as ever." 
Beware ;»f counterfeit R**d flos»x Samples and priced 
catalogue uf hose, garien engines, and fitting*, free. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 

fkiie Manufacturers, 63, Long Acre, London, W.O. 

F NKST TOBAC(-0 CLOTH AND FAPKR, 

at hd. and 9,1. rwr lb ; 28 lb., 18«. 8pecial quotations foT 
the tradi. J. DENYN Mar.ufacturer 73, Reieliesham Road, 
Claptou 




Digitized by 


Gougle 


DKFORE Purchaaing Greenhou»eB - 

■D tns|MTt Mbwk at the Wnittlngton HoiticuJtnral 
1 Span Hivjf Greenhouses fr»*m £5 5a. Lean to fri>oi 
| All hinds of Oonservatorie* maQe to .order. Oh^awP^L. 

on application. Note aildrvss.—GKO. DAWSON. •** 

! cultural Builder. Highgate Hill, Londoo, N. J 

on non YAKUB BUperior, oxltm fct/M 

tauned string GARDE- 

and 4 yor»ls wide. Id. per square yard 
I £2 2a Good netting. 100 yards, 5s. tod.; 

, L MAUDE, 252, Btamforf Street, 

| Loudon Agent 

Original frorri 

PENN STATE 
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Ligustrum Fortunei. —This is just opening 
its light, open panicles of flowers. This Privet 
is really grand when in a thriving condition ; 
and as to soil or situation, it seems, like the 
common kind, to be one of the most accommo¬ 
dating of shrubs. Its leaves are arranged more 
regularly along the shoots than in the other 
species, while the smaller branches push forth 
almost horizontally from the main stems. The 
white, feathery flowers are very sweet scented 
—too much so, in fact, for use in a cut state. 
Another name by which this Privet is often 
known is Ligustrum sinense. 

Magnolia glauca. —On a damp spot a bush 
of this Magnolia is very attractive, both as 
regards sight and smell, being thickly studded 
with flowers, the fragrance of which, especially 
when the sun shines, is perceptible at some 
distance off. This Magnolia does not require 
such a large space in which to 
develop itself as the other North 
American kinds ; it throws up 
several stems from the base, whicn 
form a large shrub, and ;t is seen 
to thd best advantage when about 
10 feet or 12 feet high. The flowers 
are borne on the points of the shoots, 
and are pure white. They do not 
expand all at once ; indeed, a con¬ 
tinued succession is kept up for 
some time. The leaves are small 
and none too plentifully produced, 
but their silvery undersides form 
an attractive feature when moved 
by the wind. 

Amorpha fruticosa.— This, the 
Bastard Indigo of the United States, 
is an open-growing shrub of 6 feet 
or 8 feet high, with pinnate leaves 
and long spikes of beautiful bluish 
purple flowers. The spikes are 

I borne on the points of the shoots, 

generally in clusters consisting of 
one long and three or four short 
ones, all of which are densely 
ftfc packed with bloom. The anthers 
|8 b| protrude slightly from the mouth of 
the flowers, and, being of a bright 
fcr yellow colour, appear like spots of 

gold on a purple ground. It is one 
of those plants the beauty of which 
can only De seen on close inspection, 
for to a superficial observer the 
flowers appear dull and uninterest- 

&«,. ?ndioofera floribunda, against 

a wall, is now a mass of rich rosy 
L t blossoms, and from its beauty weil 

^ repays the slight protection afforded 

it oy the wall during winter. The 
white-flowered variety is, though 
less conspicuous, very pretty. These 
Indigoferas, from their freedom of 
flowering, make fine objects for 
greenhouse or conservatory decora¬ 
tion when grown in pots, a condition 
under which they bloom just as plentifully as 
in the open ground. 

Deutzia crenata fl.-pl. — Of this there 
appears to be two distinct varieties, in one of 
which the bark of- the young shoots is reddish 
and the flowers on the outside suffused with 
rose ; in the other the young shoots are green 
and the flowers almost, if not quite, white. 
They are both beautiful shrubs, although, in my 
opinion, the palm must be awarded to the pink- 
tinged one. The flowers are valuable in a cut 
state, as they last for some time in water, and 
are borne in large showy spikes. I counted 
nearly forty flowers on a spike, and each bloom 
consisted of about thirty petals ; some idea may 
therefore be formed of the beauty of my plant— 
a young thriving specimen. The single form is 
a pretty shrub, but the blossoms are shed much 
quicker than those of the double kind. I never 
before noticed so much bloom on D. gracilis 
when grown in the open ground as there has 
been this year. Jt has been literally a little 
beauty, 


might be mistaken for a Leptospermum, the 
branches being slender and the leaves small and 
dense, while the whole plant is thickly studded 
with white flowers like some of the Leptosper- 
mums. It is a native of the mountainous parts 
of South America, whence it was introduced a 
few years ago by Messrs. Veitch, and appears to 
be about the hardiest of the genus. Compared 
with such kinds as macrantha and rubra, this is 
in all respects a smaller plant; nevertheless, it is 
a very beautiful one. 

Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles.— Garden 
varieties of Ceanothus are now almost unlimited, 
most of them being of Continental origin, a 
source from which the kind herein mentioned 
was derived, and, though many have been put 
into commerce since this particular one was dis¬ 
tributed, it is doubtful if any equals it, and 
certainly none surpasses it in this climate as a 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


SOPHORA JAPONICA PENDULA. 
Sophora japonica is one of the most handsome 
and distinct of hardy deciduous trees. In most 
localities the Sophora is a quick-growing tree, 
admirably adapted for the landscape in parks 
and pleasure grounds, and also for avenues and 
; public squares. The feathery foliage is retained 
even in the dryest of seasons longer than that 
of most of the pinnate-leaved Leguminosa;; and 
ilong after the Locust (Robinia Pseudacacia) has 
shed most of its leaves, either by reason of 
drought or otherwise, those of the Sophora 
continue to clothe the tree with a mantle of 
intense green. Apart from the graceful habit 
and the beauty of the bark and foliage, which 
done are amply sufficient to recommend it for 
fflnch more extensive cultivation 
than it can at present boast, the 
arge, loosely branching panicles of 
seamy white pea-shaped flowers 
ender it at this time of year by far 
he most conspicuous of outdoor 
rees. In well-drained, rich ground 
t grows with remarkable vigour 
nd soon attains considerable size ; 
uder each circumstances seedlings 
ill reach a height of a dozen feet 
r.more in four or five years. That 
ii by no means very partial in its 
jquireraents in this direction is 
roved by the fact that it thrives 
irfectly on the dry, sandy, gravelly 
al at Kew, where there are several 
»specimens of different ages and 

which are now one mass of 
hom. Seeds are never produced 
: Kew-, and, indeed, probably no- 
tare in Britain ; in Central and 
athem France, and elsewhere on 

* Continent, they are ripened 
flually. The variety pendula is 

* °f the most remarkable and 
wtiful of all weeping trees. Even 
on deprived of its leaves, the 
ight, smooth, green branches ren- 

* it truly ornamental. Loudon 

of this variety as follows :— jH 
The pendulous variety is well 
serving of culture as an object of 
^jularity and beauty ; and where 

* desired to cover a surface with jBINk 

green foliage during summer 
•w example, a dry hillock—a 

of this variety placed on the 
ptre will accomplish the purpose 
Anally. When grafted on the 
mmon form at a height of 8 feet 
10 feet or more, the branches fall 
wefully on all sides of the stock, 
i form what one might designate 

* feafy cascade of darkest green, 
have been unable to trace the 


Sophora Japonica pendula in summer. 


flowering shrub in the open ground. In many 
places around London it has withstood the 
severe winters of late years without protection, 
and if cut back somewhat, recovers so quickly as 
to soon form a large bush. The flowers are of a 
beautiful shade of pale blue, borne in large 
plume-like clusters, in such profusion that tne 
plant is quite a mass of flowers, and either 
standing singly or associated with other sub¬ 
jects, it is really charming. There is now a 
great variety of Ceanothuses to choose from, but 
few of them are as hardy as this one. 

Spanlsh Broom (Spartium junceum).—This is 
frequently passed over, being thought to be too 
common for ornamental planting, yet some 
specimens of it in a border, planted so as to 
form a belt or screen, are just now the showiest 
shrubs in the garden. They were placed at 
intervals along the border, and from their rapid 
growth they have overtopped the others, and 
now present the appearance of large golden 
masses standing above a bank of foliage, there 
being little else in bloom, 
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Mock Oranges. —Among the different kinds 
of Mock Orange, Philadelphia gr&ndifloros is 
the best, and a grand sight it is now. In order 
to keep it in good condition all dead wood and 
useless spray should be removed at pruning 
time. 

Spirjsa sorbifolia. — This pinnate-leaved 
species is now in full flower, and very pretty it 
is, but the variety alpina, Pallasi grandiflora, or 
Foxi, as it is variously called, is much superior 
to it, as the blossoms of sorbifolia are of a 
greenish tint, while in the variety they are pure 
white. The individual blooms are also larger 
and more showy. 

Periploca grjeca.— Against a sunny wall 
this curious climber is now flowering freely, 
and is, when observed closely, very interesting, 
if not Bhowy. The leaves, which are deep green, 
are from 3 inches to 4 inches long, and firm in 
texture, while the blossoms are about 1 inch in 
diameter, five-rayed, and of a purplish crimson 
colour, with the reverse of the petals greenish 
yellow. They are borne in clusters of about a 
dozen together. Such quaint colouring is very 
uncommon among hardy climbing plants. 

The Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa), 
with its large greyish rugose leaves and whorls 
of yellow flowers, is very conspicuous when seen 
against a background of aarker-foliaged subjects, 
which show it off to advantage. This shrub suc¬ 
ceeds well in dry sandy places where little else 
will thrive ; therefore in this respect alone it 
deserves to be more frequently seen in gardens 
than it is. Young thriving plants of it make 
the best dihplav, as after a few years they get 
scrubby and exhausted. 

Gaultheria Shallon. —There is scarcely 
anything better for covering the ground under 
the shade of trees than this, especially if the 
upper portion of the soil consists, as it fre¬ 
quently does, of decayed vegetable matter ; in 
this the roots of the Gaultheria run with great 
freedom. The pretty pink-tinged, bell-shaped 
flowers are produced in great numbers, and list 
a long time ; some clumps of it have been pro¬ 
fusely studded with blossoms, and there are still 
many more to open. Alpha. 


Genista sagittalis. —This pretty little 
shrub, owing to its procumbent habit, is well 
fitted for a sunny spot on rockwork. It reaches 
a height of about 6 inches ; its branches are 
procumbent, bright green in colour, and fur¬ 
nished on opposite sides with a wing or 
membrane extending from joint to joint. The 
leaves, which are small, are few in number and 
in no way conspicuous; the broad winged stems 
apparently take their place, so that, although 
deciduous, the plant is much the same at all 
seasons except when in flower, in which latter 
state it has been with me for six weeks, till the 
few hot days we have had drove it out of 
bloom. On an exposed part of the rockwork 
it has formed a fine mass, and when in flower 
every branchlet is tipped with golden clusters 
of blossoms.—A. 


Garden hedges. —Privet makes a good 
hedge quickly. White Thom is best where 
sheep or stock have access, or a mixture of 
Thom and Privet makes a good fence, especially 
for windy situations, as the Thorn gives strength 
to the Privet to enable it to resist the force of 
the wind. There is an objection to Privet: its 
roots rob the land more than most plants. The 
Yew tree is a good hedge plant, and grows 
quickly; so also is the Arbor-vitae and the Holly. 
The Privet, however, is the fastest grower and 
cheapest. September is a good time to plant. 

The Double Deutzia (D. crenata fl.-pl.). 
—Gardeners are beginning to realise the value 
of this shrub for forcing purposes, but it is as 
an outdoor summer flowering bush that it will 
get to be most valued and grown. It seems to 
grow anywhere and fast, and can be compared 
to no other subject we know for profusion of 
flower but Paul’s Scarlet Thom when it does 
well. The specimens of it we have seen have 
all been young, but large, and were literally 
bowed down with the weight of bloom they 
carried. It must be classed among the favourites 
of the very first rank of ornamental shrubs, and 
should be extensively planted. Forced speci¬ 
mens are handsome, but they afford but little 
idea of the true character of the bush grown 
out of doors in any good open situation. 

Sumaoh (Rhus glabra).—The flowers of this 
Rhus are not so showy as those of some of the 
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others, but the foliage is just now so handsome 
as to make the plant very ornamental. The 
leaves are long and pinnate, of a deep, shining 
green, and, as they appear to be proof against 
the attacks of insects, they are as perfect as at 
first, unless planted in too dry a situation. The 
cut-leaved variety (laciniata) is also very dis¬ 
tinct, but the most beautiful as regards inflores¬ 
cence are R. typhina and Cotinus. 

Good lawn shrubs.— At this season or a 
little later there are few shrubs more orna¬ 
mental than the too rarely seen Pavia macro- 
stachva, which is alike beautiful in leafage as 
in inflorescence. Its being leafless during the 
winter months is a disadvantage, but then from 
the time its young leaves appear in April until 
late in autumn no deciduous shrub can well be 

E rettier. The ends of its shoots are terminated 
y a tuft of Aralia-like leaves, and the contrast 
between its erect spires of white blossoms and 
its red-stalked foliage is singularly attractive. 
Other distinct and effective shrubs for sheltered 
parts of the lawn are Garry a elliptica and Ficus 
Carica (the common Fig), and the Mul¬ 
berry tree deserves a place, as it flourishes well 
even within the smoky precincts of the very 
smallest of town gardens. We have but few 
hardy deciduous-leaved shrubs of nobler port 
than is the common Fig tree at this season.— 
Veronica. 

11788. —Transplanting a large Thom 
tree. —In the first place dig a deep circular 
trench round the tree, about 3 feet from its 
stem ; the trench should be about 18 inches deep. 
With a steel fork work under the mass of earth 
and roots, carefully loosening the earth without 
injuring the fibrous roots. When the earth has 
been sufficiently reduced, the tree can be 
removed by carefully working two matB under 
it; it should be planted in a hole previously pre¬ 
pared. The end of October or early in November 
is a good time to plant such a tree.—J. D. £. 

-The middle of October is the beet time, as then 

new roots are formed by winter. All that you have to 
do is to get to the ends of the roots, and extract them 
without injury, taking care that they do not become dry. 
Put a stout stake to the stem to prevent wind waving, 
and mulch with some three inches of litter. In spring and 
summer give an occasional soaking of water in dry 
weather.—J. C. B. 

The Chinese Privet (Ligustrum chinense), a hand¬ 
some shrub, is now beautifully in flower. Its growth is 
elegant, and it bears wide-spreading, tabulated branches 
and pale green foliage. The large clusters of pure white 
blossoms are borne <pi almost every twig, so that a good- 
sized specimen is an attractive object. 


THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 251 .) 

The Early Vinery. 

For early vines a lean-to house is the best. 
Years ago, when heavy timbers and small 
squares of glass were employed in roof 
building, there was an advantage in having the 
pitch of the roof calculated to benefit by every 

f leam of sunshine in the short, dark days. 

low this is a matter of less importance, as the 
proportions between timber and glass are alto¬ 
gether altered, and a roof constructed at what 
carpenters call “ half-pitch,” or say an angle of 
45 clegs., will sait all kinds of forcing, pro¬ 
viding tiie aspect is south or south-east. 
Though sorely tempted, I refrain from entering 
into any discussion about the different systems 
of glazing further than to say whatever plan is 
adopted it must insure freedom from drip, as 
many pounds* worth of grapes are destroyed 
every year from the water leaking through the 
roof, and dropping among the fruit inside. 
Some of this may be due to neglect in painting, 
&c., but much is owing to faulty construction. 
Again, many people that pride themselves on 
keeping the outside well painted and in a good 
state of repair, altogether neglect the inside 
work, which is of equal importance in 
keeping the roof dry and sound. From an 
artistic point of view the new system of con¬ 
structing hothouses is a loss; but if, as 1 believe, 
it will lead to greater economy and efficiency, 
the artistic, so far as the working-houses are con¬ 
cerned, must give way. The arrangements for 
heating and ventilating should be as simple and 
perfect as it is possible to make them ; and 
there is nothing gained by doing things 
Grudgingly, though, of course, it is possible to 
buy gold too dear. In the matter of boiler and 
pipes it is better to have an excess of power 
than not enough. Some time ago I was con¬ 


sulted about an unsuccessful early vinery, vhoee 
failure was entirely owing to false economy 
in the matter of pipes. During the forcing 
season the pipes had to he unduly heated to 
keep up the requisite temperature, and the 
atmosphere became so scorched and dry it wm 
impossible for healthy progress to be made. 
Much of the annoyance and loss arising from the 
attack of red spider may be traced to this cans?. 
It is a “ penny wise and pound foolish” system. 
It is always best to call in some practical 
man to advise as to the size of boiler and the 
amount of pipe that should be employed, u 
although there are certain general rules laid 
down in scientific books as to the amount of 
pipe required to warm any given number of 
cubic feet of air to any special degree of tern 
perature, yet there are always local conditions 
and circumstances which should be taken into 
consideration in all calculations of this nature. 
The ventilation, or the means of changing 
vitiated air for fresh, should be ample, opening! 
near the ground line being especially important 
And if tiie stream of air from this source 
be brought immediately into contact with 
the hot pipes on its admission so muck 
the better. The early vinery may be any 
size, but from 30 feet to 40 feet long 
and from 13 feet to 16 feet wide is a good useful 
size; height of back wall to be about 14 or 
15 feet, and the front 6 feet 6 inches or 7 fed 
high, the upper 3 feet of the front to be glw 
lights made to swing on pivots with machinery. 
Sometimes the top ventilation is in the uppa 
part of the back wall, but for the early house] 
like the ventilators to be in the roof. Whit 
the openings are to the north, cold draughts an 
created. As regards the ground line ventilatia 
referred to, this may be effected by insertinj 
ventilating bricks in the bottom course abon 
the ground line, the means being at hand t 
close them when not required open. The fron 
wall should be built on arches, or else o 
14-inch piers placed under each rafter, on vhie 
the wall plates can rest. 

Making the Border. 

In some situations good Grapes have bw 
grown without any very elaborate preuarstk 
of the border. But the vine pays best fi 
generous treatment, and in nine cases out i 
ten, if Btinted and starved by planting in 
makeshift border, the result is not satiafactor 
For early work I prefer a narrower border tia 
is commonly made, with an occasional lifth 
of the roots, adding, at the same time, ire 
turfy loam. The usual guiding principle is 
make the border as wide as the rafters are Ion 
so as to allow the roots to extend as far «tj 
branches. This principle need not always biij 
us hard and fast, as in cold damp situations 
should prefer a narrow border, well under ooj 
trol, with the meanB of correcting the slight* 
tendency to disorganisation should the 
evidence appear of long-jointed wood orj 
deterioration of leaf-growth. Assuming 
the border when fully made was 18 feet wide 
should prefer to have 6 feet inside the hos 
and 12 feet outside, and I should like! 
make it piecemeal. .The first year I wte 
make 3 feet inside and 4 feet outside. If M 
supplied with water, and mulched to keep \ 
roots near the surface, this would be suffice 
for two years. At the expiration of that ti 

1 should add 3 feet more inside, and the m 
width outside, and make the remainder wl 
the vines needed more food. The border n» 
have a good dry foundation, with a pro] 
outfall for all water. The depth of M 
should depend upon circumstances. Where 
subsoil is bad it will be better and cheaper 
make it chiefly above the surface, removing 
much of the bad soil from the bottom as n 
be necessary to let in a good foundation 
concrete and a layer of drainage on the tj 
The concrete should be 5 inches thick, a 
should bo laid at a sufficient inclination, 
drain all surplus moisture to the front ^ I 
the concrete has bad time to get firm, place 
top of it 0 inches of brick rubble for draina) 
then place a layer of sods, and on the s 

2 feet in depth of turfy loam, such as can 
obtained from the top 4 inches of any old shi 
pasture, with about 1 cwt. of bones to « 
cartload of loam, and enough old lime or plai 
to insure porosity when the fibre shall hi 
mouldered to decay. Besides the cbeml 
1 effect, the lime and the bones will have a <! 
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siderable manure value. If any other manure 
is given, let it be placed on the surface as a top- 
dressing or mulching. Liquid manure will 
supply the needful support as required, and 
i concentrated manure, such as guano or 
any of the artificial kinds now so much 
used, will give increased strength and vigour 
without clogging up the pores of the soil. 
The border may be made any time except in 
the depth of winter. I should prefer to make 
it in March, and plant about May or June. 
If the top spit of the pasture cannot be had, 
then make the border of the best soil obtain¬ 
able, adding the proportion of bones and old 
plaster, employing stimulants according to 
judgment, and top-dressing early in the season, 
to keep the roots in the upper stratum of soil. 

Raising the Plants. 

This is mainly a proprietor’s question. If 
money is no object, two sets of vines may be 
planted, one set being strong fruiting canes, 
specially prepared, ana for which a long price 
will be charged, though not extravagantly high, 
considering the value of the crop ; and the other 
set to be one-year-old plants, which should be 
planted under the rafters, to stand as permanent 
vines. The strong canes should be planted 


water pipes in a light position. The board had 
an edging of lath round it. The eyes may also 
be planted in 48-sized pots, one eye in the 
centre of each pot, and be covered about half-an - 
inch deep with light rich soil, the pots to be 
plunged in a gentle bottom heat, or they will 
do very well if only half plunged. It is always 
advisable to put in double the number of eyes we 
require of plants, as this gives a power of selec¬ 
tion which it is very desirable to possess, as 
some of the plants are sure to possess less vigour 
than others. If the eyes are started in January, 
grown on in a temperature of 60 degs., and their 
wants carefully attended to, they may be 
planted in the border about the end of April or 
beginning of May. When first turned out, and 
for some time afterwards, the border should be 
watered with warm water round about the 
plants. Very good results have been obtained from 
oung plants raised from eyes the same season, 
ut no check must be given by planting in a cold 
border, or by allowing them to be pinched in small 
pots before planting. If young vines grown 
from eyes the same season are planted before the 
roots have had time to coil round the pots the 
balls need not be broken up. But in planting 
older plants, as permanent vines, the roots should 
be uncoiled and laid out straight, and in that 



nnder the centre of the lights, to produce 
m immediate crop of fruit; probably a 
lecond may be taken, and then they shofild 
* removed to make room for the per- 
asnent vines beneath the rafters. In many 
it is expedient and convenient to raise 
Be plants at home, though, as a rule, there are 
tot facilities in private gardens to grow the 
niiting canes so good as can be done by those 
r °° make a speciality of this branch of com¬ 
mercial gardening. Where fruiting canes are 
wanted the border should be made in autumn, 
«d the fruiting vines planted in January without 
lirturbing the roots. There are several ways of 
wing young vines familiar to gardeners, but 
eyes planted in sods of turf or in single 
»ts is the best and simplest. The cuttings to 
wniah the eyes should be chosen from well- 
opened wood of good substance when the 
fuies are pruned in autumn, and be laid 
in moist soil, in a cool situation, till 
January. In cutting out the eyes, a portion 
j" Wo °d on each side of the eye should 
w left, half an inch will be sufficient. If planted 
to sods, the latter should be about 4 or 5 inches 
“D^re. A little soil should be scooped out of 
the middle, the eye inserted, pressed down, and 
covered with light rich soil. The sods may be 
paced close together in a warm frame, or any¬ 
where ; where a night temperature of 60 degs. 
can be obtained. I have succeeded with them 
▼cry well on a wide board placed over the hot- 


case, to prevent too severe a check being given, 
the plants should have been brought on steadily 
in a low temperature, and be planted when the 
eyes have broken nicely ; and when the plants 
are beginning to feel the action of their roots, 
all the buds, except three near the bottom, 
should be rubbed off, and from these three the 
best should be selected to form the main stem. 

Training and Pruning. 

I am satisfied that a great many vines are 
trained too near the glass. No allowance, ex¬ 
cept in a few cases, has been made for the 
altered conditions of hothouse building and the 
lighter structures of the present day. When 
vines are trained close to the glass, the roof 
being composed of large squares of glass and 
not much timber being used, they are exposed 
to extremely sudden changes of temperature; 
and not only is this so, but the range of tem¬ 
perature is much greater under a modern roof 
than it was formerly under an old-fashioned 
one. I know a case where the vine leaves lost 
colour in a most unaccountable manner during 
a spell of hot weather ; the leaves did not 
scorch, but assumed a brownish yellow colour 
round the edges, which gradually spread to the 
centre. The next year the trellis was lowered to 
2 feet from the glass, and the green, healthy tint 
came back again. I think in no case should 
vines be trained less than 18 inches from the 
glass, and where the roof was very light I 


should recommend 2 feet as the minimum. As 
regards priming, nearly all vines are started at 
first on the spur system, and where the 
roots can be kept near the surface no other 
system is needed. But in the case of deep¬ 
rooting vines, the rod system has its advantage, 
inasmuch as it gives the pruner a better chance 
of securing a full, regular orop of bunches, and 
of larger size than would be obtained by spur 
pruning. Of course I should say when vines 
are so deep-rooted—so out of hand—as not to 
throw plenty of bunches, the roots ought to be 
lifted and brought back to the surface. But 
many people somehow seem afraid of touching 
the roots of their vines, though there is no 
plant which submits to root disturbance so well 
as the vine does, and that, as a rule, derives so 
much benefit from it. 

Best Kinds to Plant. 

The Black Hamburgh is unrivalled as an early 
black Grape, and Foster’s Seedling, though not 
approaching it as regards flavour, is still, on the 
whole, the best companion for the Hamburgh 
when both have to be grown in the same house. 
Buckland Sweetwater is an excellent early 
white Grape, though hardly so sure and regular 
in its cropping as the Seedling. But when worked 
on the rod system, or some modification of it, the 
Buckland Sweetwater bears freely, the bunches 
and berries being of large size. If another early 
black Grape is required plant the Maddresfield 
Court Muscat. The fruit sometimes cracks when 
colouring begins, but the best cure, I think, is 
to hang a good load of fruit upon it, and leave a 
good covering of foliage, allowing the laterals a 
little more freedom than is customary till the 
fruit is ripe, when the laterals may be gradually 
removed. This is a valuable Grape, but will 
not keep long. 

Routine Work. 

For the first year this will be directed chiefly 
to the encouraging of growth. Young trees 
require a good deal of water, both at the roots 
and also in the atmosphere. The young rods 
must be tied to the wires as they progress. 
When they are 5 feet long pinch out tne point 
of the shoots to strengthen the back eyes. 
Another leader will start, and this should be 
laid in full length. The laterals should be 
pinched to one leaf. It is better to have mode¬ 
rate sized wood, well ripened, than large canes 
which are immature and soft and spongy. The 
maturation of the wood is the most impor¬ 
tant business in fruit growing. If the bunches 
of Grapes are not packed away in the buds be¬ 
fore forcing begins no amount of forcing can 
produce them, and this ripening requires 
warmth with a free circulation of air. As a 
rule, if the roots are near the surface, there is 
not much difficulty in getting the wood well 
ripened in the case of forced vines. In 
supplying atmospheric moisture many good 
gardeners do not use the syringe after 
the buds are started and leaves have de¬ 
veloped, trusting entirely to damping the 
floors and paths. This is an operation that 
requires judgment. On fine bright days much 
more moisture will be necessary than when the 
weather is cloudy; indeed, in dull weather 
the damping may be discontinued, or at least 
should onlv be lightly done. No hard or fast 
line should be laid down, for if in persistently 
carrying out any rule too much moisture is 
used, mildew may be generated ; or if, oi\ the 
contrary, the atmosphere becomes too dry, red 
spider would probably make its appearance. A 
healthy, buoyant, growing atmosphere is re¬ 
quired, and to secure this the outside tem¬ 
perature will form a good guide. When the 
weather is settled and bright the interior of the 
vinery should have a good damping at closing 
time, which will be referred to more fully in the 
chapter on fruiting next week. 

E. Hobday. 


Mulching 1 with stones.— This has lately 
been recommended in Gardening, and with 
good reason, as nothing can better protect 
young roots than organic material of some de¬ 
scription. This is especially the case where 
young tender seedlings are set in soil which is 
of a light burning nature. Moreover, the 
M’eight of the stones keeps the soil firm round 
the roots, and prevents worms from disturbing 
the young plants before they get good hold of 
the fresh soil.— J. Cornhlll. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

MIGNONETTE INDOORS. 

Fob greenhouse and conservatory decoration 
this is always a favourite both summer and 
winter, and by sowing at different times a con¬ 
stant supply for cutting may be had during the 
greater part of the year. 

Thb soil most suitable for Mignonette is a 
compost consisting of rich yellow loam, put 
through a half-inch sieve, one-third rotten leaf- 
mould, and if at hand, some powdered charcoal, 
mixing all well together. The charcoal keeps 
the soil open and sweet, and a good portion of 
sharp silver or river sand may also be used. 
The pots must be perfectly clean, and plenty of 
drainage must be used, covered with a thin 
layer of Moss. Fill the note nearly full with 
soil, gently pressing it down, and sow a few 
seeds in each, varying the number according to 
their size. Cover the seeds with some sifted 
soil to about their own bulk in depth. For the 
earliest sowing fill some 6-inch pots with the 
compost just alluded to, and sow a few seeds 
over the surface, pressing them gently down 
and covering them with some fine sandy soil. 
Water through a fine rose, and place them in 
a temperature of about 60 degs. ; keep the 
pots as close to the glass as possible. If the 
surface of the pots is shaded until the young 
plants appear, so much the better, but after they 
are up they should have as much light as 
possible in order to keep them dwarf and 
stocky. As soon as they are large enough to 
handle thin them out, leaving six of the 
strongest in each pot. Tie each plant to a thin 
neat stake, repeating the tying until they come 
into bloom, when they will be ready for con¬ 
servatory or house decoration. Use either 
liquid or some artificial manure to keep them 
healthy, when they will yield an abundance of 
cut flowers. If grown in 44-inch pots, leave 
only four plants in each pot. In order to grow 

r imen plants, fill 3-inch pots with compost, 
mg a few seeds in each pot, and when large 
enough pull the plants out, leaving the strongest 
in the middle. After four leaves have Men 
made pinch out the top of the plant, when it will 
throw out strong side shoots, and these will 
require to be kept pinched back to three or 
four leaves, thus inducing the plants to produce 
abundance of side shoots. Shift into larger pots 
when necessary, giving small shifts at a time, 
until they get their final shift into their flower¬ 
ing pots. A good size for specimen plants for 
the cool house will be found to be 8-inch pots. 

Tree Mignonette, to be in bloom in Novem¬ 
ber, should be sown by the middle of March. 
Use 3-inch pots, which should be thoroughly 
clean and well drained ; place a thin layer of 
moss or some rough material over the crocks, 
and on this put the compost, pressing it firmly 
into the pots. Place a few seeds in the centre 
of each, covering them lightly with some fine soil. 
Give a good watering, and place the pots near the 
glass in a temperature of 60 degs. As soon as 
the plants are large enough to show which is the 
strongest, pull out ail except these. Put a 
small stick to the one left, and tie it up as it 
grows in order to keep it from breaking off at 
the neck. When from 6 inches to 9 inches in 
length a shift will be required into 6-inch pots, 
when every care should be taken both as to 
soil and drainage. A little soot produces fine 
dark green foliage. Sprinkle it over the Moss 
on the top of the crocks, where it will also keep 
out worms. Pots of different sizes are used, 
in each of which plants may be grown success¬ 
fully, but 11-inch pots is the size generally 
employed. 

The Training.— The leading stem should 
not be stopped until it has reached the 
height required—generally 2 feet, and from that 
to 3 feet through. The side shoots will be 
found to form a fine head if properly attended to 
with regard to pinching and tying down to a 
trellis. The trellis is best made of wire in the 
shape of an umbrella. Care must be taken in 
pinching out the points of the shoots not to 
injure the stem leaves ; a pair of Grape scissors 
will be found useful in performing this operation. 
Allow them a temperature of 60 degs., place 
them near the glass, and give liquid manure 
twice a week after they have filled the pots with 
roots, Byringing overhead, and by the month of 
November they will amply repay all the labour 
bestowed upon them. Make another sowing 


early in June, using 6-inch and 44-inch pots, 
and growing several plants in a pot. They will 
be found useful for flowering late in the autumn 
and early in spring. Mignonette, when grown 
in quantity, is useful to cut from for filling vases 
when other flowers are scarce. A sowing should 
be made the second week in August, placing the 
pots in a cold frame and thinning out the plants 
when large enough. Support each with a thin 
stick. On the approach of frost they should be 
placed in a warm house or pit as near the glass as 
possible. From 45 degs. to 50 degs. will be 
found a suitable temperature for them during 
winter. Early in spring the plants will com¬ 
mence to bloom ana continue to flower freely 
for several months. W. C. 
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Filmy Ferns on walla— As galvanised 
wire is not injurious to Filmy Ferns in any way, 
the simplest method of covering a wall is by 
having a trellis made of it with meshes of a 
good size (24 inches or 3 inches), so as to allow 
for the packing in of peat, which should be 
broken up into lumps sufficiently small to be 
forced through the meshes. Starting from the 
bottom, it should be packed quite hard, and 
then the plants, either Hymenophyllums or 
Trichomanes, or even young Todeas, should be 
pegged to it. The trellis should be kept at a 
distance of about 3 inches from the wall by 
means of hooks, thus allowing a bed of material 
sufficient for them to grow on for several years 
without being touched. That is the way in 
which they are grown most successfully by Mr. 
Cooper Foster, in Upper Grosvenor Street. 
Another easy method of covering a wall is that 
practised at Glasnevin. There flat iron bars, 
about 4 inches wide, are fixed in the wall 
horizontally at distances of about 15 inches 
apart, and the space between is filled up with 
oompressed boggy peat, in which Filmy Ferns 
luxuriate. It is kept constantly moist by 
means of water being poured with a syringe or 
spouted pot from the top, and allowed to run 
down between the wall and the plants. Do not 
on any account syringe them overhead; they 
derive quite sufficient moisture in the way just 
stated and keep their fronds in a healthy state 
much longer. Another way of placing Ferns on 
walls is to nail virgin cork on them, and form in 
it pockets for their reception. Commenoe at 
the top and work downwards, using some large 
pieces and some small—the large overlapping 
will form the pockets; or, in order to give a more 
natural and rugged appearance, procure some 
iron stay brackets 6 inches long, let 2 inches 
into the wall; the stays should ne put in every 
3 feet 6 inches, horizontally. On these lay a 
small bar or rod of iron, procure some sandstones 
of different sizes and lengths, and lay them on 
the bars alternately in different sizes so as to 
form a rugged and broken appearance. The 
stones should have a little cement put behind 
them to hold them securely against the wall. 
The rows of stays should be a foot apart. The 
Filmy Ferns thus placed will soon cover their 
supports and will look as if growing on a natural 
miniature rock. 

Auriculas flowering in autumn.— We 
have now arrived at a critical period in the 
culture of the show Auricula. The plants 
should be placed where they are shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun. The north side of 
a wall or fence is the best position for them; 
the lights ought to be removed as much as pos¬ 
sible, and all this is done to keep the plants 
from being unduly excited. It is very easy to 
obtain a strong vigorous growth, but the result 
of this means a plentiful autumn bloom, the 
mofrt undesirable state for the Auricula to get 
into. It is the special dread of the exhibitor. 
If flower trusses are thrown up now, the plants 
have time to form a new crown, and they are 
likely to flower fairly well next spring, though 
not so well as if they had not attempted to 
flower. September and October trusses, which 
are far too common, are even more undesirable. 
It is a good plan to keep the plants moderately 
dry at the roots. Alpines require treatment 
very similar to the others. Any offsets that are 
sufficiently strong should be taken off now, 
carefully potted m small pots, and placed in 
hand-lights. They do not form roots so readily 
at this season os they do in spring, and they 
must also be carefully attended to to prevent 
damping off. Offsete struck in spring or later 
most also be potted on into larger pots as they 


progress in growth. These young plants wcralc 
Keep in moderately good health in very small 
pots for nearly twelve months, but they mak< 
but little progress in growth unless potted oi 
as soon as they require it. Such plants seldon 
give any autumn bloom, and may probably yiel< 
a trust in spring good enough to obtain 
premium reward at an exhibition. Seedling 
raised early in the year require potting on i: 
the same way. With good culture they w2 
bloom in 3-inch pots, and even produce large 
well formed trusses. This year’s seed, sown 
month ago, is now up, at least some of it, bn 
the largest proportion will lie dorm&nt ant 
spring. The little seedlings must be pricke 
ont as soon as they are large enough to li 
handled.—D. 

Fernery creepers.—A very good effix 
may be produced in a warm fernery by growin 
the small-leaved variety of Ficus repexu calle 
minima, and the Pothos celatocaulis, which hi 
large orbicular leaves of a pleasing pea green 
both plants stick of their own accord to anythin 
moist, and both retain their foliage for a ter 
long time. Their effect, when intermixed, i 
charming. Another useful plant is Pellioni 
Daveauana, which grows luxuriously whs 
shaded, and thus treated the marking of th 
foliage is much more distinct than when expose 
directly to light. It is of just as easy cult® 
as the Tradescantias, like them, running abn 
and rooting everywhere. The centre portion t 
the leaf is of a pale glaucous green, while th 
outer part is bronzy in hue, thus forming 
striking contrast. Pellionia pulchra is of mot 
recent introduction, and therefore at preses 
not so widely distributed, but still it is vs 
beautiful when grown under the same cm 
ditions as the kind last named. In P. Daveaou 
the leaf is narrowed to & point, but in P. pulchi 
it rounds off very abruptly, while the colour; 
a deep metallic green in the old leaves an 
brownish in the young ones. The foliage 
irregularly blotched and marked with ligl 

f reen, thus forming a pretty variegation. H 
'ittonias are also shaae-loving plants, ai M 
well in a warm house. A couple of good dj 
tinct sorts are F. argyroneura, the leaves J 
which are of a bright satiny green veined rij 
pure white, and F. Pearcei, with olive gra 
foliage and red veins. In this last the surfs 
of the leaf is overspread with a peculiar satii 
sheen more pronounced even than in F. argyr| 
neura. Cyrtodeira fulgida has pretty browni 
green foliage, in which the mid-rib and prindfl 
veins are marked with silver; their brig! 
crimson flowers are also very showy. 0n*| 
the most indifferent is the variegated Panicttj 
which spreads and makes itself atnome where* 
there is the least moisvare. In moist, sh« 
spots it grows rapidly, bat the grassy foliage 
not distinctly variegated, while, when vaa 
exposed to light, the white variegation is bett 
denned, and sometimes suffused with m 
S ome of the Selaginellas make beautiful <m 
plants; one of the most useful is the coifl 
green Kraussiana, or, as it is often erroDdr 
called, S. denticulate. This is really a g| 
house plant, and when grown in that temf 
ture lasts longer than in the stove, whe* 
growth at first is mnch more rapid, but 
time is apt to decay if kept too moist 
ever, that matters but little, as if pull* 
pieces and again dibbled in, it becomes < 
fished in a few days. The golden varied 
also very pretty. S. caesia or uncinate, < 
grows readily, and quickly covers a consider! 
space. This list might be atiL farther exteal 
but the few herein mentioned rank among4| 
best.—H. P. 

The Guernsey Lily.—All the Nerine* 
beautiful, and this one is no exception to the! 
Imported bulbs may now be obtained, and 9 
generally flower in a week or two after they 
potted. We obtain the best results, howtf 
from old-established bulbs. Nerine samiensi 
really a native of Japan, and Thunbeig says, 
(or was) quite common on the hills al 
Nagasaki. Its introduction to Guernsey J 
accidental. A ship from Japan, having 
bulbs of this plant on board, was wrecked a 
coast, and the bulbs bloomed soon after 
were washed ashore. Shortly afterwards, a 
appearance in England, it received its 
popular name of Guernsey Lily. When 
grown few bulbous flowers are more beat 
than these Nerines, their rose-erimsor or 
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blossoms being seemingly besprinkled with gold 
dust when seen in the sunshine. Belladonna 
Lilies (Amaryllis Belladonna) may also now be 
obtained as imported, and are very showy for 
jreenhonse or window decoration when bloomed 
in pots. Planted out in well-drained sandy soil 
in front of a hothouse or vinery wall in sunshine, 
they are quite hardy, and, as a rule, bloom more 
abundantly when so treated than they do under 
pot culture.— V. 

Picturesque conservatories.— Perhaps 
you will kindly allow me to express my dissent 
from the opinions and advice given in a recent 
issue of Gardening under the above heading. 

1 think that attempts to imitate nature on a 
small scale in conservatories, by what is called 
picturesque arrangement, are trifling and 
puerile. They are like the attempts of children 
to build little houses of small bricks, or to make 
miniature garden plots edged with pebbles from 
the garden walks. I think that nature’s 
arrangements can only be imitated to advan¬ 
tage on her own scale of magnitude, and that 
attempts at picturesque arrangement in con¬ 
servatories result in toy imitations. I admire 
your illustration on paper, for there is not a 
vestige of a greenhouse or conservatory about 
H; and I admire it as an illustration of natural 
picturesque arrangement in some portion or 
other of nature’s wide domain ; but you cannot 
have this in a conservatory without showing 
the conservatory and some of its belongings, 
any more than you can have a plant under a 
bell-glass without showing the glass. I was 
teken into a rockery under glass the other 
day, which had cost some hundreds of 
pounds—I forget how many. There were 
naturally shaped rocks, and weather-worn 
dills, a small stream and a little bridge, and 
nooks and crannies and corners of all kinds, 
»ud Ferns and other suitable plants in luxurious 
abundance; but the whole thing seemed a 
childish attempt to imitate nature, and I was 
gkd to escape to the greenhouses, with their 
pots, and stages, and tables, and well-grown 
pknts. A conservatory is a conservatory, and 
nutates nothing. It only affords protection 
bom unfavourable weather, and enables us, in 
Biis variable climate, to grow many plants to a 
tfate of perfection to which they could not 
tttain outside. It is unnatural to turn them to 
My other purpose. I would not give one view 
if my greenhouse table as it is at present for a 
•few of all the picturesque conservatories in the 
ttuntry. It is only 15 feet long by 4 feet wide, 
lud it Btands, not at the back wall, but next the 
font glass. Amongst other things, there are 16 
mieties of Geraniums of different kinds, eight 
i»rieties of Fuchsias, a lot of Begonias, a pot 
rf Mignonette, another of Heliotrope, ana a 
lemon-scented Verbena. Every plant except 
Bse Verbena is in full bloom, and as the plants 
•K veil grown, and of a more or less uniform 
■foht, according to their kind, the effect is, to 
*»y the least of it, good. The only supple- 
rotary house I require is a comfortable 
J*ting-house. My friends, when they approach 
®e greenhouse within smelling distance, exclaim 
1 IVhat a delightful scent!’” and when they 
to the door, “ Eh ? What a show !” and 
■at is much more gratifying to me than the 
wipid remarks, “ How pretty !” “ How 
feturesque!” I would advise amateurs to 
tick to their stages, and tables, and pots, for 
fo sake of good taste and on the score of clean 
mess.—P. R. 

~— The drawing given of a conservatory 
“U of Palms and great-foliaged plants is very 
>vely, but it would require a very large one to 
lake it effective, and there are not many who 
an have such. But there is no need for ugly 
ota and wooden stands to be seen ; by a little 
management the pots can be concealed, and for 
be wood stages wirework can be substituted. 
; or the benefit of those who, like myself, have 
®ly small conservatories, I will describe mine, 
*hich is much admired by my friends. It lies 
n a recess between the drawing-room and 
lining-roo m , is a span roof, about 19 feet 
qnare; the back, which runs to a gable, is 
x^ered with a strong wire trellis, against this 
ire trained evergreen plants, such as Plum- 
magos, Habrothamnus, Indian Jasmines, Cytisus, 
abutiloM, and the great tuberous Fuchsias. 

. J are planted in a border 2 feet wide, which 
j? “M e d with Ferns, Selaginellas, and such 
kke, growing through white quartz, with 
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occasional spaces for pots of Lilies, Arums, ] 
Brugmansias, Ac.; the pots are quite concealed 
by the luxuriant growth of Ferns. In the 
centre of the house there is a square of 10 feet 
of two rows of hot-water piping, one over the 
other. To conceal them there are close wire- 
work stands running round the square, over the 
pipes, and the centre is filled with a pyramidal 
wirework stand, 5 feet high, on the centre plat¬ 
form. The pots of flowering plants are inter¬ 
spersed with Ferns, Begonias (Rex), Lycopods, 
Coprosmas, and other well-furnished foliaged 
plants, and, round the outer stands, droopmg 
plants of many kinds. The side walls have 
three wire bowers at each side between the 
pilasters that support the roof. They have two 
shelves, one at the top, about 5 feet from the 
ground, the other 18 inches. On the latter are 
only Grasses, Dracaenas, and Ferns, as the drip 
from the upper shelves would injure flowering 
plants; but the sides have climbing plants 
trained qp them, and the top shelves hold two 
rows of pots, those to the front generally droop¬ 
ing plants, such as Fuchsias, Tuberous Begonias, 
Ac., the pots being hidden by the plants trained 
to the wire arches. Beneath are flat boxes full 
of Ferns and Lycopods. This house, being 
recessed between two walls,, allows only the 
roof and front, which faces south-west, to be 
glass, with about 3 feet projection beyond the 
walls, and, in consequence, the plants get much 
drawn up if left too long in it, and this obliges 
me to have them frequently changed ; but, of 
course, all the flowering plants are brought in 
from outside the houses, and I have generally 
brilliant mass of colour in the centre. I 
omitted to say I have wire-baskets hanging 
from the arches of the side bowers full of droop¬ 
ing plants, such as Hoyas, Blue King Lobelias, 
Campanulas, Ac. One great advantage of wire- 
work over wood in conservatories is it affords no 

{ daces of concealment for snails, slugs, wood- 
ice, and all those plagues, besides being durable. 
I had several coats of dark bronzy green paint 
given mine before we put in the plants, and that 
only twice in the twenty ye^rs they have 
been up, and no repairs have been needed.— 
A. M. 0. I. 

Winter - flowering Tropasolums. —No 
greenhouse should be without some of these, 
as they are undoubtedly the most brilliant of 
winter bloomers, and curiously enough their 
vivid tints intensify as the days grow shorter. 
The growth of these plants is so free and grace¬ 
ful that nothing can be better fitted for 
clothing the back wall of a greenhouse or train¬ 
ing to the rafters, and when adorned with their 
showy flowers they appear to recall more than 
any plant I know the glories of summer. Young 
plants potted up now and encouraged to grow 
freely will make flowering specimens by winter. 
Give them a rich, free soil, and place them at 
once in the positions they are to occupy ; they 
will then benefit by the extra warmth that a 
glass roof affords. They will grow and flower 
in ordinary greenhouse temperature all the 
winter, and will make a glorious show in early 
spring. Like many winter-flowering/subjects, 
they are more happy in a constant gentle tem¬ 
perature of about 55 degs. by day, but the close 
saturated atmosphere of & stove, although it 
promotes leaf growth, leaves the shoots to be¬ 
come too weakly to bloom well. 

Seedling Ferns.—I find that the best plan 
with these is to prick them out as soon as they 
can be conveniently handled into well-drained 
pots or pans in a compost of well-sanded fibrous 
peat. The great point is to keep the soil in an 
unvarying state of moisture. Damping is the 
chief danger to be guarded against in the raising 
of young Ferns from spores. When pricked off 
the young plants should be placed under a hand- 
light, or in a close frame in a warm, shady 
structure. Give them air freely every morning 
for an hour or two, and they will come along 
quickly, and may, when large enough, be potted 
separately into small pots, and grown in a moist, 
genial temperature.—B. 

A few good Fuchsias. —Few summer- 
flowering plants can compare with Fuchsias 
either for elegance of habit and flower or for 
long continuance of the period during which 
they may be had in bloom. I find it best to have 
a good quantity of old plants for early flower¬ 
ing ; young plants struck from cuttings late in 
the autumn, and kept gently growing during 
winter in a temperature of about 50 degs., 


make fine flowering specimens by midsummer, 
and by the time these get exhausted the spring- 
struck cuttings will be good plants. But 
Fuchsias may be had in beautiful bloom two or 
three times during the summer by giving the 

S lants a rest. Pinch off all seed-pods. and 
owers, and set them out of doors in a partially- 
shaded situation, giving them a top-dressing of 
rich manure, and they will quickly start into 

g rowth, and flower as freely as they did when 
rst re-potted. As to sorts, there are few that 
can excel Mrs. Marshall among old varieties; 
Avalanche, Sunray, Venus de Medici, and 
Madame Cornelisson are also very pretty. But 
for size of individual blossoms some of the 
newer kinds are certainly a great improve¬ 
ment on these. There are many ways of train¬ 
ing Fuchsias, but, as a rule, the less of arti¬ 
ficial training they get the better. Provide 
just stakes enough to support the strongest 
shoots, and let all the side sprays grow and 
flower, drooping naturally.—J. G. 

Culture ot Hedyohiums.— The great 
point with these is to get them to make a strong 
growth, as, unless they do so, they will not 
bloom well. You say you have drenched them 
with water, and kept them almost dry ; but you 
cannot expect to succeed by depriving them of 
water, and it is only when the pots get full of 
roots, and they are in strong growth, that they 
can be watered very liberally. In April, if the 
pots are full of roots, they should be shifted, but. 
if they have not made good growth the previous 
year the best way is to work away all the old 
soil, and replace in pots just large enough to 
contain the roots, using good loam with a little 
leaf-soil and plenty of white sand. Water only 
when dry, and then just enough to moisten the 
soil. This will cause them to make plenty of 
roots, and when the pots are full of them shift 
into larger pots. Let them have plenty of light 
and air in fine weather, and in hot weather, 
when they are in fine growth, give plenty of 
water.— J. Cornhill. 

Mimulus moschatus ruber.— This is a 
pretty robust growing, yet dwarf, variety, of 
the common Musk, highly fragrant, and bearing 
)arge flowers of a pleasing shade of reddish 
buff, with, in most specimens, deep orange 
margins to the petals. Its dwarf, free flowering 
habit renders it useful for conservatory decora¬ 
tion, as it furnishes a colour almost wanting 
therein, besides which it is highly prized for 
its scent. 

11791 .—Camellias, Azaleas, and Rho¬ 
dodendrons from seed.— The proper time 
to sow these is in April, in a cool greenhouse or 
frame, or in February in warmth. Take G-inch 
pots, fill them one-fourth full of crocks, laying 
thereon some fibrous material; then fill to 
within half-an-inch of the rim with fine fibrous 
peat, adding to it one-fourth of white sand. 
Shake the surface firm and water sufficiently to 
moisten the soil through before sowing. Azalea 
and Rhododendron seed is very small, and 
should only be just covered with very fine soil. 
Put a pane of glass on the pot, and stand, where 
there is no draught, as the less watering re¬ 
quired until the seed germinates the better. 
When the plants appear let them have a light 
position, and when large enough to handle 
prick them out iix sandy peat about an inch 
apart. Grow through the summer in a frame 
or cool greenhouse, except the Rhododendron, 
which will be better in the open air in a cool, 
sheltered place from the time they have three or 
four leaves.—J. C. B. 

11782 .—Hydrangeas not blooming.— 
The usual reason of these not flowering is lack of 
sufficient stimulant. They should be grown in 
moderately rich compost, the plants being well 
exposed to light and air to well ripen the stioots. 
If the plants are crowded up with the ordinary 
occupants of a greenhouse, and shaded, the 
growths will be green enough, and apparently 
strong, but they are not likely to flower. It 
would be better to place the plants out of doors 
to make their growth during the summer, fully 
exposed to the sun; the growths would be 
brownish green and short-jointed, while those 
made in the greenhouse would be longer jointed. 
—J. D. E. 

-If your plant is an old one, and 

has not bloomed, it is a sign that it has 
not had enough food and air. Hydrangeas 
are gross feeders, and when growing 
freely require a large amount of water. By 
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attending to the following simple rules you 
will succeed in growing them well:—In Feb¬ 
ruary prune back the strong shoots made the 
preceding year to two eyes, and cut out all 
weakly wood. As soon as young shoots form, 
shift if so desired in larger pots, using good 
loam ; but, if they are already in large enough 
pots, give them now and then a little weak 
manure water. Keep them in a light position, 
giving plenty of air on fine days, and ai>out the 
last week in May place them in the open air, in 
a sunny but sheltered place. Give abundance 
of water and liquid manure water through the 
summer, and you will get good heads of bloom. 
—J. Corn hill. 

11737.—Treatment of Ferns. —Feme 
love moisture and shade, but there are many 
hundreds of kinds, all of which vary more or 
less in their requirements. Some like peat soil 
best, others prefer loam. That class of Ferns 
which grow in a cool house do best as a rule in 
peat and loam in equal parts, with plenty of 
white sand in it. Good drainage is an essential 
point, as, although Ferns like plenty of water 
when growing, they much fear stagnant mois¬ 
ture at the roots. When grown in a green¬ 
house, or amongst a miscellaneous collection of 
plants, they should be placed altogether, so that 
they may better get the attention they need. 
In hot weather damp the floor and stage 
morning and evening, but do not sprinkle the 
fronds, as Ferns do not like their foliage wetted. 
—J. C. B. 

11753.—Treatment of Cacti.— The globe- 
shaped Cactus described by Walsall David is 
probably either Echinocactus (or, as it is now 
more usually called, Echinocereus) tubiflorus 
or E. Eyresii. Both are Mexican plants, anti 
very similar from a cultural point of view, both 
bearing w'hite tubular flowers, which open in 
the evening. I have grown E. Eyresii for 
many years, and the largest plant at present 
in my possession measures 18$ inches in circum¬ 
ference, and has lately been shifted into a 
7-inch pot, which I mention, as it may serve as 
a guide to Walsall David in the treatment of 
nis plant. The best soil for Cacti is a good 
loam to which a considerable quantity of coarse 
sand has been added, and the pots shonld be 
carefully drained, as all succulent plants are 
especially impatient of stagnant moisture at the 
roots. They do not require large pots, but are 
often starved for want of nutriment, many 
people being under the impression that they 
are self-sustaining. A good top-dressing of 
rich soil on the surface of the pot in the spring, 
when growth becomes active, and plenty of 
water during the heat of summer suits them 
well. Soot water once a week during this 
time is very beneficial. If this treatment be 
followed, repotting once in two years will be 
sufficient. This should always be done in 
spring or summer, while growth is still going 
on, as potting in winter, when the plants are 
dormant, is often very injurious. After flower¬ 
ing they should be set out of doors for a couple 
of months in full exposure to sun and air, but in 
a position where they can be sheltered from 
heavy and long-continued rains. The stems of 
the scarlet Cactus may possibly be withered 
from the plant, having been kept too dry during 
the spring. If they do not recover when 
sufficient water has been given it will be best to 
remove them and encourage the younger 
growths. From October to March or April 
Cacti should be kept quite dry and safe from 
frost, and at this season they often become 
shrivelled, but it does them no harm, as they 
soon recover under generous treatment, and 
flower all the better. They should always be 
placed on the sunniest shelf of the greenhouse, 
as they can scarcely be too much roasted, and 
should be watered with warm water.—K. L. D. 

. 7 These require little pot room, not demand- , 

ingshifting oftener than every threeor four years. 
They like a very fine, sandy soil, and nothing ; 
injures them more than stagnant moisture at the 
roots, therefore the pots must be well drained. 
Sandy loam, with a little pounded brick 1 
rubbish, forms the best compost, adding, how- 
ever, plenty of white sand. If a plant appears 1 
to be suffering turn it out of the pot, and if the . 
roots are not white and healthy shake as much : 
of the old soil off as possible, and repot in a pot 
just large enough to contain the roots, watering * 
very carefully. From November to March no , 
water is required. —J. C. B. 


11789.—Propagating Petunias. —Take FRUIT. 

the young succulent shoots which have not - 

flowered, cut them to three joints, and insert Strawberry beds. — In forming fresh 
a dozen together in well-drained 4$-inch pots, Strawberry beds the most important thing is to 
filled to within half an inch of the rim with trench the ground thoroughly, and next to tins 
light, very sandy soil. Place in a frame in a to manure heavily with short, cool manure, 
cool situation, shading from sun, keeping close such as that from the cow or pig yard, and, 
and the soil moist. They will strike in about this done, it must be poor soil indeed that will 
a month, and may then be inured to the open not produce good Strawberries. Trenching, 
air. Winter them in a cool house.—J. C. B. however, as generally carried on by bringing 

-These plants are very readily propagated by taking subsoil to the surface, is & great mistake, 

off the points of the shoots and making cuttings of them as it takes years to get it in a fit 9tate for tbe| 
about 3 inches in length. The cuttings will form roots roots of plants to feed on, and from its inert 
very readily at this season if they are planted in sandy soil nr , n Hi+;rm^ . . ,, 

xnd placed in a close frame or hand lights, shading from con dition, through the absence of vegetable 
the sun, of course.— J. D. E. matter, it binds so closely as to be almort 

more distinct m habit or more floriferras'thu [hraurfac^a'Ta^rone 0 til "“b 'f 1™“* “ 
• 4 -u~ 4 . 4 . i*..i • ti • a. the surface at any one time, but the manure 

18 the pretty little species, Hypericum reptans. should ^ k t ^ eU do ’ for the j Mi; 

tin rockery it is quite at home, banging of gr j, duall enrich ng it , 1Dd „ , 

m wi rr-r a T, gra . c t 8t °™« e ° f ^ *<»• roots du&, g . \ mi ™ 

lL d Y/ lt8 ® ntlrelengt , h - tinuance of dry weather. Althoagh L. 
“ d . a ‘ tbe a P e . x b cara ft f° den b > os8 °™ Dea . rl y berries require a deep, rich soil, it should by r 
wlihLui? f H- P atululn ; but drooping means and hollow, bit made as fid 

^ all f 8 h„ 8 r°'ih d- l" / v “ and compact after the trenching as possible, d 

i. other shrubby kinds Asa the produce will be little else than leave, 

pot plant it is very pretty, and well suited for . J„„ 

hanging baskets in a cool greenhouse, as when j Strawberries-, 

suspended above the line of sight its pendent P et T? d of treating Strawberry plants suggest* 
blossoms show to the best advantage. It is 1? question is not the best one PUitf 
perfectly hardy, and easily increased by cuttings uave been growing thickly together 
of the young shoots in spring, or by dividing up nu ™ er y bed for twelve months would not gn 
old plants. Its worst enemies are the slhgs, 8uch 8°° d re8uIts lf ‘ he y were P 1 “ toi 
which seem particularly fond of its succulent “ y°™g runners of the present letr UjaJ 
flowers. This species, H. empetrifolium, and 8 "ly in July in small pots and p antedaitj 
r the first week of August. Such plants put m 

at that time in rich deep soil would give as gw 
^ ^ or better crops than they would ever proas 


or better crops than they would ever proas 
subsequently. The plants alluded to in ti 
question should be planted out at once. Tin 
must be carefully lifted, and planted before ti 
roots have time to dry up.—J. D. E. 

- As soon as possible take up the plant 

trim off some of the oldest leaves, and Uy the 
in free soil in a rather shady place. Keep thf 
well sprinkled and watered in hot weather, a 
in the course of a month they will have iff 
drawn root, and will be furnished with 
quantity of white fibrous roots, when they ■ 
be transferred to their permanent positions, 
the meantime the ground shonld De got rea 
by well digging and manuring it, so tin 
choosing, if possible, a showery time, t 
planting may be done as soon as the plants i 
seen to be again starting into growth. Pb 
2 feet apart in the rows, and 18 inches fn 
plant to plant. By laying the plants 
together until they have made new roots th 
safety is assured, whereas if transferred to t 
open quarters at once many would die or 
crippled before they could grasp the soil 
J. C. B. 

11779.—Strawberries not fruiting- 



Hypericum rept ins (natural size). 


V aver n r n ty tr \° ° f When it is found that three-fourths oM 
dwarf kmds, hut, wh‘le we fln a H. reptans plant8 in a p i antation of Strawberries del 
perfectly hardy, both the others require the produce any fruit two years in succession, 
protection of a greenhouse with ns during the £, ay re J ily believed that they will not fn 

w “*® r m A ontb8 --y- at all. The best thing to do under sack M 

11791. AzqJ6&8 from 80©ds.““As soon ns the seeds ditiorm is fn nr^ruirp irrmirw^ fnr a new 111 
are ripe sow them in pans or pots, using sandy peat. The ,° nS 18 W P re Pjre ground lor ak new 
seeds are small and must not be deeply covered. Place * a y er runners from those plants that do prod 
the pots on a shelf in the greenhouse, keep the soil good crops of fruit, ana plant a new w 
moderately moist, and wait patiently for the appearance destroying the old one as soon as the new one 
0 11790 Wlntfirim? T/ihoHnu Th in full bearing. It is also necessary to remain! 

CrrSH « '2di^523SrX {ft that W varieties of Strawberries take up 
frame from which frost is excluded. Cuttings put in now much ground and require the same attention 
will make good plants by autumn, and if the old plants are good ones. The best kinds to plant i 
lifted and potted in October many of them will live, but VirnmtpRSfi FfArmaH- Thnrv Keen’s^ 
cutting plants are by far the best.-J. C. B. Icon £ e88 . e ... de * hur y» *Tr JdS 


lifted and potted in October many of them will live, but ViromtpRSfi FfArioaH- rip Thnrv Keen s Safi 
cutting plants are by far the best.-J. C. B. ,1 Icon £ ess . e ^encart de 1 hury, Keen s 

— The best way to to sow seeds.! the best varieties ‘“ft „ Pre8ldent - T Br ' tl8b Q ueen * “> d ^ 
os soon os they are ripe, early in September. When they Wa H oeedlmg.—J. 1). Ji. 

are large enough prick them out in boxes and keep them - You have evidently a barren kind, which 

in a warm pit or greenhouse through the winter.—J. D. E. very strong flowers finely, but yields hadlv, rhi 

__ although there are now' so many fine varieties, app^ 

be frequently grown. Root it out and plant, 

Leaf-mould.— Good leaf-soil for potting CB “a^erite, Sir Joeeph Paxton, or P« 

plants can only be obtained by permitting it to _ T he'reason ol your Strawberria not Intita* 

ri or* Q xrnntn *»o I I TT I hid I. m .sl n J _ 1 _ . » . - a a. nl&r 


Digitized bj 


Gough 


„ i “ . , f * uiK pianuj iour years oia. i uug mum -r - 

a heap into a fowls run, where the birds can divided the roots, and planted in a spare new 
tear it to pieces and pick out all insects ; but, of ground. I never had so fine and productive a cn>i 
course, it must be put up together often lest it ^ KKKRAL - J 

become too much mixed with the soil. Leaves . 1 i 7 J?-“? arr ® n ® tl ?a^ berries *Tu 

1 „ li^_, , ... ill do better than plant out the runners that have fm tea 

make good vegetable soil, but it is valuable a permanent bed. Care should be taken to poll or iksfl 
just in proportion to its earthy state. If used any barren plants.— Gsnkral 
whilst the leaves are but half-rotten with plants 11786.— Grapes shrivelling - As this lui i* 
that have some time to remain in the pots, it the top of the bunches at the time ot eulourinc - h « 
wastes away aud leaves the soil light and hollow. JSgKSSSgSSi. °&y 
tJ. scalding of any Grape. —J. D. E. 
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above, being a cool, shady position, was the 
central point, and attracted the eye at once on 
entering the room. Here were placed Iceland 
Poppies—orange, and yellow, and white—in a 
pail of blue and white china set upon a black 
oak bracket; and below a glass, with the dark 
maroon Dahlia Zimpani (which, by the way, is 
not a Dahlia at all, but a terribly long-named 
thing called Cosmos or Bidens diversifolius 
atro-sanguineus). Mingled with the rich, dark 
velvet o these were two or; three sprays of a 
bulb—Calliprora lutea—the buff-coloured, star¬ 
shaped dowers of which have a dark line down 
the centre of each petal. A combination such 
as this may be allowed, but, as a rule, each 
flower is seen to greater advantage when grouped 
alone with appropriate foliage, and it was only 
here and there that this rule was infringed. 
Some Gloire de Dijon Roses cut liberally with 
long stems and plenty of their own deep green 
leaves, the creamy-white flowers of Dropwort 
mingled with Campanula azurea, which also 
filled by itself a hanging bracket against the 
wall with its dark purple bells, a single fine 
Btem of the dark crimson Martagon (Lilium 
dalmaticum), and white Iceland Poppies in a bit 
of blue-green Valaurie ware, were all on or about 
the mantel piece, but the colours were so chosen 
and placed that none should clash. Elsewhere, 
on carved oak cabinets or tables in different parts 
of the room, were fresh Roses in shallow, flat 
bowls, the delicate striped bloomB of Alstrcemeria 
hsemantha in various shades of pink and buff, 
and the long-spurred lemon-coloured flowers of 
Columbine (Aquilegia chrysantha). Another 
glass held a combination of red and black* 
Poppies (P. umbrosum), with a few spikes of the 
pale lavender Bell-flower (Campanula sarmatica), 
and as far as possible the foliage of each was 
used, or that of some plant as near akin as 
possible. A single head of Crinum capense, with 
its graceful Lily-like white flowers flushed with 
pink, had a setting of leaves gathered from a 
strong clump of Day Lilies, since its own were 
too few and precious to be cut. A dozen different 
species of flowers all gathered from the open 
garden were thus represented, and each being 
separate, or at any rate distinct, became a study 
in itself. From a garden well stocked with hardy 
plants there would be no difficulty in doing this 
for nine months in the year, while the remaining 
three, with good management, would be far 
from destitute of both flowers and foliage. 

Scentless Flowers, as a rule, are tetter for 
placing in rooms than those which are sweet 
smelling, since many—in fact, most—persons 
are affected unpleasantly by the latter. Out of 
doors, or in very airy apartments, the case is 
different, but where heavily scented flowers are 
used—and they are often too beautiful to 
discard altogether—the glasses containing them 
should be removed from the room before it is 
closed for the evening. Roses should be 
changed daily, and strongly-scented Lilies are 
unbearable, even for a short time, in a room. 
For this reason it is seldom possible to use the 
lovely old Madonna Lily, except for a hail or 
corridor ; but an exception may be made in 
favour of the handsome varieties of the orange- 
scarlet Lilium umbellatum, which are scentless, 
and look magnificent in a tall glass against a 
dark background of wall or curtain, and last a 
long time in beauty. Many persons object to 
hothouse flowers on account of the sickly, 
heavy scent which belongs to not a few of 
them ; but it must be granted that, in general, 
they are more durable when cut than those of hardy 
plants. The subject of the scent of flowers used 
for room decoration is one of some importance 
and might be studied with advantage, as it is 
not only in the evil smelling that discomfort 
lurks. The splendid scarlet Poppy alluded to 
above is one of the worst of oSenders in this 
respect, and it is only by standing the flowers, 
for some time after cutting, in water, before 
the final arrangement, that they can be admitted 
into a sitting-room at all. Iceland Poppies, on 
the contrary, have little or no smell. The same 
may be noticed in other groups of plants. Our 
wild Meadow Sweet (Spiraea ulmaria), beautiful 
as it is, is almost poisonous from its strong scent 
of Almonds, indicating prussic acid ; but some 
glasses filled with the neatly allied rose-pink 
Spirtea venusta, intermingled with the bluBh- 
white variety S. elegans, set in their own green 
leaves, have a charming effect, and are all but 
scentless. In short, wherever hardy flowers, 
whether cultivated or wild, are used with judg¬ 


ment and good taste, they are eaual in decorative 
value to the most costly products of the hot¬ 
house; while their lasting qualities depend 
greatly on the time of gathering. The rule 
should be to cut the flowers early in the 
morning, with the dew still upon them; and, 
in the case of bulbs and irids, just as the first 
buds of the spike are about to open. Lastly, 
few things are more depressing than to Bee 
withered flowers left neglected, often until they 
are unwholesome, in the glasses where once they 
had been fresh and beautiful. The only way to 
avoid this is to attend daily to their replenish¬ 
ing, not necessarily to place fresh flowers in all 
cases, but to remove such as are done with, to cut 
the stems of those retained, and to change—not 
merely fill up—the water. Those who take the 
trouble to do this will find themselves amply 
rewarded in the charm and refinement added to 
their apartments, which no amount of costly 
etceteras will ever impart. K. L. D. 


Digitized b) 


Gougle 


Why amateurs fall with hardy 
plants. —It may be useful to some readers if I 
put together a few notes as to why those 
amateurs who are fond of bedding frequently 
fail when they attempt to decorate their 
gardens with hardy plants. The principal 
cause is an overweening admiration for trim¬ 
ness, neatness, and a general shaven and tidy 
look. Even with tedding plants this blunder 
is committed. Where tedding is properly 
carried out many of the teds are turned up 
rough for the winter, almost as rough as plough 
land. Those which are planted for spring, as 
well as summer effect, have 6 or more inches of 
fresh soil added before the summer tedders are 
planted. But this will not do for the tedding 
amateur; his teds must be raked flat and tidy 
all the winter, and the consequence is that the 
soil is not in a good state in spring, and the 
plants make a poor growth. When the tedding 
man plants hardy flowers he plants them without 
the slightest acquaintance with their require¬ 
ments. Plants requiring leaf-mould only, and 
which fresh manure will kill, are placed 
next to plants which will take strong manure. 
Shade-loving plants are placed in the sun, 
and sun-loving plants in the shade, and 
greedy plants are placed close together instead 
of being placed amongst those which thrive on 
short commons. The tedding man cannot bear 
the sight of a withered leaf or a flowerless 
plant, consequently he kills the most of his 
bulbs, and weakens his herbaceous plants by 
cutting off the leaves the moment the bloom is 
over. Perhaps the most fertile sources of 
failure, however, are digging and forking over 
the borders in winter and summer. Many 
plants make a free root growth in the autumn, 
and although the actual feeding roots die in the 
winter the trunk roots remain, and shoot out 
fresh fibres when the plants start in the spring. 
Digging amongst the plants wounds and tears 
the roots, and cuts them off, and a weakly 
growth is the result. When the plants begin to 
grow weeds begin to grow also, and instead of 
hand-picking them, or hoeing them with a hoe 
which will not penetrate more than an 
inch, all the roots are cut and torn, 
and the plants make a miserable bloom. 
A fertile source of failure springing from over¬ 
tidiness is the refusal of suburban gardeners to 
set apart a corner for manure, leaf-mould, and 
rubbish, to replenish the soil when required. I 
have frequently noticed the gardens visible 
from all the railways about London but two, 
and in no single instance have I ever noticed 
any provision for good cultivation—no hotbeds 
or heaps of rotting manure, no piles of charred 
refuse and trimmings, no heaps of Grass 
mowings and leaves rotting into leaf-mould— 
all is swept and garnished, clean and tidy, and 
the plants starving, and all that would keep 
them in health periodically carried away or 
burnt to ashes. It cannot be too widely known 
that that small heap of ashes which remains 
when a plant is burnt is all that the plant has 
taken from the real soil. The rest of its food is 
partly absorbed from the air and partly from 
decaying matters, vegetable and mineral, mixed 
with the soil, so that if what a plant takes of 
these ib not annually returned to the soil, it 
becomes impoverished and the plants die.—J. D. 

Watering Primroses.—I quite agree with 
“J. C.” that Primroses require watering to 
keep them alive in hot weather if they are 


planted in a bare border exposed to the full sun 
in summer, but that is just where Primrose* 
should never be. Nothing hinders the sprawl 
of hardy plant gardening more than the un¬ 
reasoning attempts which are made to grow all 
kinds of plants under the same conditions and 
in the same soil. Every garden, even the 
smallest, should be to a certain extent an 
epitome of nature, reproducing all the usual 
varying conditions of wood, down, rock, sand, 
loam, peat, and clay. The plants will then 
remain in health with a minimum of trouble, 
and rarely require artifical aid.—J. D. 

The Spire Lily (Galtonia candicana), 
—It seems to be generally thought that the 
name Galtonia should supersede that 4 
Hyacinthus, as applied to the autumn Spin 
Lily. It is now a well-known aud much 
admired plant in all good gardens. I hin 
somewhere read that it naturally grows in ver 
light and loose soil—so light and open, ind eel 
that in collecting the bulbs the hand could b 
thrust downquite easily to the depth of a foot or* 
where the bulbs were. This contains a hint fa 
cultivators, some of whom have now and thfl 
complained to me of the failure of imports 
bulbs. Here a hole is dug a foot deep and thn 
bulbs placed therein on a layer of coarse, dl 
sea sand ; more sand is placed over the butt 
and the holes are then filled up with leaf mod 
instead of the ordinary soil. So treated, u 
one good bulb in fifty will fail to grow u 
flower.—B. 

The Scarlet Windflower (Anumoi 
fulgens).—In order to ensure early and ea 
flowers of this Anemone, the roots should! 
planted as early as possible in the autumn. Sei 
leaves will make their appearance in Septentt 
or October with a rounded three to five-lob 
outline ; these will be succeeded in January! 
finely and deeply cut leaves, and soon after**! 
by flowers. A good ted of well-grown plants 
A. fulgens in full bloom is a gorgeous sight ;b 
it is not only useful for outdoor decoration aiol 
inasmuch as the cut flowers will be found toi 
pand beautifully in water, and last for a wi 
or more if cut when just coming into bloom i 
kept in a moderately warm room. The Sell 
Windflower may be considered to be perfed 
hardy, inasmuch as it has been known to wi 
stand, in the open border, the severest frod 
the last ten or twelve years: it is scarcely, indc 
if ever, injured by mere cold, but stags 
moisture is very detrimental to it. Xohai 
spring flower can compete with it as regal 
brilliancy of colour, which, when lit up by brij 
sunshine, becomes perfectly dazzling, lag 0 
well-drained soils it will succeed anywhere, 1 
it thrives best in a rich loam on a northern asp 
and in a somewhat shaded situation. To ini 
success it should have a liberal supply of mafl 
incorporated with the soil, which should 
mulched with stable manure before frost seti 
Division of the roots is the surest and a 
rapid way of propagating it. 

Milla biflora for out flowers.-! 
beautiful Liliaceous plant comes from Men 
and has, as a rule, been everywhere ha 
cultivated, owing to receiving treatment I 
artificial to suit its constitution. About j 
months ago I received a few bulbs of it, *h 
on receipt I planted in the open ground in 
same maimer as one would plant Gladioli, « 
now they are in full bloom. The flowers ( 
nearly 'as large as those of a Eucharis, 
snowy white. They last a very long tin^ 
perfection, and in a cut state cannot easily 
superseded. This plant grows naturally D 
the city of Mexico, together with Bouval 
longiflora and Tigridia Pavonia, and the nati 
gather the flowers in the same way ^ H 
our Primroses, and bring the flowers to marl 
where they are much appreciated. The bii 
resemble those of a Crocus. In autumn t 
should be taken out of the ground and kept j 
and planted again in the spring. • Milla bif 
delignts in sandy, loamy soil; it should h 
full sunlight and abundance of water. Vp 
this simple treatment it might be made to 3 
ceed in every garden, and its beauty is so d 
that it will repay any little trouble growers n 
take with it. We have among bulbuous pis 
nothing to be compared with it.—B. Kokai- 
Carnations from cuttings.—I 111 

always teen taught to propagate Carnations 
means of layers, and have for a good wl 
followed that plan unhesitatingly ; but the imi 
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venience and trouble of it, not to say its untidi¬ 
ness, have led me to discontinue it, and for 
that part I have never yet heard any reason 
assigned for the preference given to the layering 
system. By cuttings is twenty times easier and 
far more convenient. We have hundreds of 
Carnations all over the place, in beds and on 
borders and layering the stock there means 
many barrowfuls of compost and very tedious 
work, not to speak of the unsightliness of the 
hillocks patched by stones to Keep the birds 
from pulling away the compost in their search 
for worms in dry weather. With us anything 
of that kind is at once scattered by the birds, 
u we are in the midst of woods. By cuttings, 
on the other hand, a barrowful or two of soil 
and one or two square yards of ground are all 
one wants in addition to hand-light tops or 
cloches, which are handier and cheaper. If, 
onder these, cuttings are inserted in August or 
July, every one will strike, and make as good, 
if not better, plants than layers. They have 
paly to be inserted, and the cloches put over 
them and left on, and shaded in bright weather; 
bat the cloches do not need moving for ventila¬ 
tion, as the cuttings need none under such 
circumstances—even with cloches without holes 
it their tops. After the cuttings are rooted, 
tfr should be admitted gradually, and in a few 
Jays the cloches may be taken off altogether, 
fins is, indeed, the way to root mostly all 
tardy plants, and hardly one will fail. I put in 
tome Carnation cuttings received in October 
ut year in this way, and did not lift the cloche 
£ once till April, last spring, when the plants, 

L that time well rooted, were transferred to 
flower beds and are now in flower, but they 
te not so early or so strong as July or August 
fet in cuttings, of course. Cuttings rooted in 
his way may be left exposed all the winter 
rhere they were struck or potted up, just as 
iedful. Plants that have never been potted 
rnnrsed flower best, and hence it is a good 
fen to dibble cuttings in on the border where 
hey are to grow and flower, and if these patches 
•come too crowded a portion of the plants can 
e transplanted in spring. Too much praise 
umot be bestowed on the French cloche for 
ftopagating purposes.—J. S. W. 

Caltha palustris. — This is one of the 
todaomest of the many flowers which adorn 
fe banks of our rivers, and is really worthy of 
place in ponds, lakes, and other ornamental 
itera. Its large, brilliant, golden cups are 
t off by its handsome dark green shining 
ives, sharply notched at the edges, some of 
fern enfolding the stalk, which is hollow and 
feculent. The flowers last a long time in 
Iter, and the buds unfold themselves into 
fre really perfect flowers than those which 

r d out of doors, subject to the wind and 
They are known variously under the 
toe of King-cup, Marsh Marigold, and in 
fe^olnshire by the name of “Water-blob.” A 
uantitv of these flowers arranged with Grasses 
J a wide bowl of dark crimson ware, capable 
' holding plenty of water, forms a really 
ffendid decoration for a hall, and lasts a long 
•?., Isle worth. 

11781.-- Plants for front garden.— To 
»ke a small garden look nice all through the 
Mon would require that a large variety of 
tote be grown in it. Snowdrops, Scillas, 
Senses, Chionodoxa Luciliae Hepaticas, a 
fe of the best Narcissi, Tulips, and Hyacinths, 
#old be enough for spring flowering. After 
feae Stocks, Asters, and a few choice bedding 
ants put out between the patches of the bulbs 
ould continue the beauty and interest of the 
fftien until the frost came. After that there 
not much can be done until spring flowers 
°om again.—J. D. E. 

11748.—Irises from seed. —The young 
wba may be left where they are, and will in 
ffle make flowery plants ; but the better plan 
“1 be to transplant them on to a good piece of 
fcand when the foliage dies off—that is, if 
le 7 are bulbous-rooted kinds. If they are of 
J® flag Iris section they should be trans¬ 
ited in March. The soil should be well 
Qg» and all lumps broken, working in plenty of 
aoroughly decomposed manure ; and, if the 
atural soil is stiff, adding some river sand or 
■af-mould, or anything of a similar nature, 
lant about the middle of March, setting them 
tout 4 inches apart; and when they appear 
tove ground mulch them with about 2 inches 


of dung, giving a good soaking of water in hot 
weather; In the course of two years they will 
make flowering plants.—J. C. B. 

11758. — Lilium candidum. —The white 
Lily often fails to flower the year after planting 
—it dislikes disturbance. If planted in light, 
rich soil which has been long under cultivation, 
and is well drained and in good heart, they 
will be all right next year. They dislike fresh 
manure, and, as far as I have seen, do best 
where the surface soil rests on porous gravel. 
Crown Imperials also dislike disturbance, and 
frequently miss flowering the first or second 
year after moving. They do best in a light, 
rich, well-drained soil.—J. D. 

Clove Carnation Gloire de Nancy.—A fine 
gathering of this has reached us from Mr. Ware, Hale 
Farm, Tottenham. Notwithstanding the severe drought 
they have been subjected to, the flowers are really fine. 
This Carnation is one of the grandest of summer-flowering 
plants, and everyone should grow it. 

11752.-Treatment of Edelweiss,—I found the 
Edelweiss do best in coarse grit mixed with turfy loam and 
Grass roots in a sloping, well-drained position in full run. 
The plants should he put out now, so as to get established 
before winter. In winter they look quite dead, but little 
white buds begin to show in early spring.—J. D. 

11756.—Tulips and Crocuses after blooming.— 
When Tulips are small and split into offsets, and Crocuses 
make small conns, it is a sign they have not been properly 
fed during growth. For pot culture a double set should 
be grown. The Tulips sheuld be planted out in autumn 
in nice loam from rooted turf, and prevented from flower¬ 
ing next spring; they will then make nice bulbs for potting 
in autumn. The Crocuses seed only be planted out in rich 
light soiL— J. D. 


THE COMING- WEEK'S WORK. 


Glasshouses. 

Pot a good batch of Dutch bulbs as soon as 
they can be obtained. The best soil for these 
is a light, fibrous, sandy loam, enriched with 
old cow manure. Place the pots in a dry, 
sheltered position, and cover them over to the 
depth of 3 inches or 4 inches with old tan or 
Cocoa-nut fibre. Attend to the staking and 
tying out of Chrysanthemums, Salvias, or any 
other soft- wooded plants that are liable to get 
damaged by wind. Any autumn-blooming 
herbaceous plants in pots, such as Schizostylis 
coccinea, Stokesia cyanea, and the dwarf varie¬ 
ties of Michaelmas Daisies, must not be allowed 
to suffer from drought now that their flowering 
season is so near at hand. Attend to pricking 
out and potting of Humeas, Calceolarias, 
and all Beedling plants. Put in a good 
batch of cuttings of the best free-growing 
Fuchsias. Choose young-growing plants of these 
that are free from flower-buds, as they always 
make good growth during winter, and will 
rapidly develop into fine plants when spring 
comes to their assistance. Nerines (Oleanders) 
that have received a thorough ripening in the 
full sun should now be shaken out and re¬ 
potted in rather poor, sandy loam. Keep 
Crinums and Amaryllises dry at the roots and 
fully exposed to the sun. Attend to thinning 
out all kinds of annuals in pots before they get 
crowded, and make sowings of Intermediate 
Stocks and a large batch of Mignonette for 
spring flowering. 

Fuchsias should have their seed-pods picked 
off regularly, or they soon cease to flower 
freely ; they ought to be supplied twice a week 
with weak manure water. Double Petunias are 
very useful at this season, either as decorative 
plants, or for furnishing cut flowers. These 
should receive regular attention in the way of 
stopping and tying, to induce them to break 
back, or, from their quick, somewhat straggling 
habit of growth, they become unsightly. 
Lilium auratum is a most useful subject 
for conservatory decoration at this season, 
but should not be introduced in too great 
numbers at a time, as its perfume, being so 
powerful, is oppressive. Attend well to the 
different varieties of Lilium lancifolium, by 
keeping them neatly tied up, and supplying 
them regularly two or three times a week with 
manure water, otherwise the soil becomes ex¬ 
hausted, and they lose their bottom leaves, which 
destroys half the beauty of the plants. They 
must on no account be allowed at this season to 
suffer from want of water. 

Achimenes should have every attention as they 
go out of bloom to assist them in forming and 
ripening their tubers ; the best place in which to 
treat them at this season for that purpose is a pit 
or frame where they can be kept moderately 


close and shaded, iu addition to which they winter season. 


should be freely syringed overhead, that the 
leaves may be maintained in a fresh, healthy 
condition. Achimenes are too frequently stowed 
away directly they cease flowering or become the 
least shabby, and water entirely withheld from 
them, a course of treatment the reverse of what 
they require, as it is just at that time assistance 
is needed in rendering the drying-off process 
gradual and natural. By affording the first 
batch a little extra attention, they will form an 
abundance of fine, large tubers, superior in every 
way to any that can be obtained from those now 
coming on, which may therefore be discarded as 
soon as they have discontinued blooming. 

Climbing plants. — Many of the plants 
classed as greenhouse climbers, and employed 
for covering the usual roof supports, are far 
from being fit for the purpose. They are often 
such strong growers that they quickly run up 
to the top, leaving the lower portion of the 

S illars, where their presence is much wanted, 
evoid of leaves. Where plants for use in this 
way are required, they are usually wanted to 
give immediate effect, and for that purpose it is 
well to prepare them beforehand by growing 
them on in pots until they are large enough to 
produce some effect at once ; if healthy young 
plants are got now, and an extra shift given 
them, time will be gained. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to say that instead of having the shoots 
pinched so as to form bushy specimens, they 
should be trained erect, only stopping a few of 
the strongest growths at aifferent heights to 
cause these to break out. Subjoined are a few 
of the best plants for the purpose : Cantus 
dependens bears deep pink flowers, produced 
like those of Fuchsia corymbiflora; this is only 
fit for a pillar, as its determinately erect habit 
makes it unsuitable for growing in the ordinary 
way. Hovea Celsi, the lovely blue flowers of 
which are unsurpassed by those of any Pea- 
blossomed plant, has a habit which just fits it 
for growing on pillars. Habrothamnus elegans, 
which is stronger in growth than the two 
preceding, can also be easily kept within 
bounds, and is likewise an excellent subject 
for the purpose indicated. Mitraria coccinea 
(the Scarlet Mitre-flower) is another effective 
plant in a position of this kind, as by annual 
judicious cutting-back it can be had in flower 
from the bottom up to any reasonable 
height. The old Hoya carnosa, which will 
succeed for many years in a very small pot, is 
nowhere seen to greater advantage than when 
trained to a pillar. The blue Plumbago capensis, 
too, needs comparatively little root-space, and 
grows up quickly ; its foliage is always neat, 
and it will keep on for many weeks producing 
its handsome pale blue flowers. Clianthus 
magnificus and C. puniceus are both good pillar 
plants, which are not disposed to get too large. 
Fuchsia corymbiflora is never seen in better 
condition than when grown in this way. The 
red and white L&pagerias are amongst the best 
plants that can be employed for the purpose ; 
the only objection to their use being that as 
they get old they reauire considerably more 
root room than is afforded by the usually small 
space that is available at the foot of a green¬ 
house or conservatory pillar wherein to turn a 
plant out, and if kept in pots or boxes the 
arrangement of the house is generally such as to 
produce an unsightly appearance. Plants of any 
or all of these, well prepared beforehand, will, 
when transferred to the positions they are to 
occupy, soon obviate the disagreeable effects of 
bare pillars. 

Flower Garden. 

Finish sowing biennials for flowering next 
spring, and transplant any such things as require 
more room. Collect seeds of anything espe¬ 
cially worth increasing, and store while quite 
dry. Gather Lavender, also leaves of the scented 
Verbena and those of other fragrant plants for 
winter use, as after this time they begin to deterio¬ 
rate. Regulate the growth of all trailing plants, 
and pinch or clip any that are planted, so as to 
form designs. Amongst the best of plants for 
carpet work are the Sedums and Echeverias, 
for they are neat in habit and require but little 
attention. They are mostly hardy, and will 
grow in the poorest soil and driest positions. 
The advantage of using this class of plants for 
the main design or groundwork of beds is, that 
when the tender Altornantheras, Coleus, &c., 
are removed they are easily filled in with hardy 
1 subjects, and thus made attractive during the 
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Proceed with the propagation of all the ten- 
derest subjects first, as while there is plenty of 
solar heat the work is accomplished quickly, 
and well-rooted, early-struck cuttings always 
winter well. Compared with those propagated 
later, soft-wooded plants, like Coleus, Petunias, 
and Verbenas, will strike root in a few days if 
kept quite close and well shaded. Pelargonium 
cuttings may be inserted thickly in shallow 
boxes filled with light soil, and set out in open, 
sunny positions. We find the most useful 
sized box to be 2 feet by 1 foot 3 inches and 3.^ 
inches deep. Boxes of this kind hold from fifty 
to seventy plants, and are easily moved about 
by one person, whereas larger ones necessitate 
much more labour in removal, and the weight 
of soil soon breaks them. Leave apertures in 
the bottoms for drainage, over which put a 
little rough soil, and then fill up with fine soil, 
finishing off with a layer of sand. When 
shaken out of this material for potting in 
spring, the roots will all come out without 
breakage. After insertion give a good soaking 
of water to settle the soil firm round the cut¬ 
tings, after which they are best moderately dry 
until they begin to root freely. 

One of the best scarlet Pelargoniums is the 
well-known Vesuvius, which is dwarf in habit 
and extremely floriferous. A good crimson is 
General Outram, a variety with large trusses. 
Amongst Pinks we find Master Christine and 
Mrs. Turner very useful; amongst white varie¬ 
gated-leaved sorts, Shottisham Pet and May 
Queen; for dwarf carpet beds, Little Trot. 
The only golden tricolors are Sir Robert Napier, 
Mrs. Pollock, and Lady Cullum. Silver 
tricolors—Lass o’ Gowrie, Mr. J. Clutton, and 
Charming Bride ; and gold and bronze Beauty 
of Calderdale, Crystal Palace Gem, Marshal 
McMahon, and Robert Burns. Amongst the 
Ivy-leaved section, so useful for Vases and 
baskets, we find Bridal Wreath, Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Koenig Albert (a beautiful double 
mauve), to be all excellent; Peltatum elegans 
is also a beautifully variegated variety. We 
always grow the Ivy-leaved section in pots, 
putting about five cuttings in a 3-inch pot for 
the winter, and potting off singly in spring. 


Fruit. 

Vines. —Muscats now colouring fast may be 
kept somewhat drier, with a free circulation of 
air and sufficient fire-heat to keep up the proper 
temperature, and in the event of lateral growth 
havmg become somewhat wild—a condition 
under which Grapes always swell well—a 

g radual shortening back will be advisable. 

ut care must be observed in the preservation 
of a good canopy of foliage for the protection 
of the fruits from the direct influence of the 
sun. For special purposes the colouring may 
be hastened by full exposure, but in modern 
houses glazed with large squares of 21 oz. glass, 
the clear amber colour, so much desired, but 
not always attained, may be gained by allowing 
fruit, wood, and foliage to ripen up together. 
The latest Hamburghs intended for use through 
November and December will now be colouring 
fast, and, with the exception of a two hours 1 
close treatment from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., the 
ventilators may be kept constantly open. Late 
Grapes now safe from scalding, and in most 
places colouring fast, must be encouraged with 
gentle fire-heat and free ventilation, in order to 
get them ripe by the end of September. 
Graiually reduce lateral growths, leaving a good 
spread of foliage all over the house. Examine 
inside borders, and continue the feeding with 
warm liquid manure or guano water until the 
colouring process is well on the move, when the 
supply of stimulating food may be reduced or 
discontinued altogether. Remove the lights if 
practicable from the earliest vineries in which 
all the wood is thoroughly well-ripened and the 
fruit cut, and paint and repair the house. Where 
Grapes are now ripe and hanging, precautions 
should be taken against the ravages of wasps 
and other depredators, either by placing the 
clusters in little muslin bags, or, if convenient, 
covering over all openings for ventilation with 
sheets of tiffany, hexagon netting, or frigi 
domo. 

Peaches and Nectarines. —The fruit in cool 
orchard houses will now be sufficiently advanoed 
for full exposure to the influence of sun and 
light by being elevated on short pieces of lath 
placed across the wires of the trellis. Nothing 
is gained by getting them up too soon, 
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Peaches, like other things under artificial treat¬ 
ment, always swell best under a Tree and 
unrestricted growth from the stoning period up 
to the time when they begin to swell for ripen¬ 
ing. As the fruit is placed apex upwards, all 
strong growths should be tied down and stopped, 
for the two-fold purpose of increasing the size 
of the fruit and maintaining the balance of sap 
in the lower and weaker parts of the trees. 
Houses now clear of fruit and having the roots 
inside, will require very careful attention for 
some time to come, as next year’s success greatly 
depends upon the proper development and 
ripening of the buds. To insure this, it is 
hardly necessary to say all surplus wood should 
be removed prior to cleansing with the hose or 
garden engine, and that the foliage should 
afterwards De kept in health by means of even¬ 
ing syringing, liberal ventilation, and copious 
watering. 

Melons. —Prevent over-luxuriance by means 
of a little ventilation at night as well as during 
the day, in preference to stinting the supply of 
moisture and pinching severely. However, their 
growth must be regulated and held in check, and 
attention must be paid to the fertilisation of 
the blooms. To those whose fruits are swelling 
give heavy applications of water, and occasion¬ 
ally some liquid manure. 

Hardy fruit. —It is now time that all sum¬ 
mer pruning and stopping of shoots should be 
finished, as there is now no danger of the trees 
making growth to be in any way detrimental 
to the formation and full development of fruit- 
buds for next season. Any such work still to 
be done should be completed as soon as pos¬ 
sible, after which the snoots should be neatly 
laid or tied in, and the ripening fruit be exposed 
to the influence of sun and air, by having the 
foliage drawn on one side, or, if need be, re¬ 
moved altogether; but this should only be done 
when the leaves cover the fruit, and so hinder 
its colouring properly. Should the summer 
continue hot and ary, watering will be a serious 
item of garden labour, as it is from this date to 
the end of September that fruit trees require 
most water. If that should be scarce, mulch 
deeply with litter or Grass. Gather Apricots, 
Peaches, and Nectarines a day or two before 
they are intended to be used, and before 
the sun touches them in the morning, they 
will then keep for several days in a cool room, 
and be all the better for it; of course, they 
should be laid on some soft substance, 
such as dry Moss or wadding. Early 
kinds of Pears, such as Citron des Carmes, 
Belle des Bruxelles, and Jargonelle, are now 
sufficiently ripe to gather; it is not well to 
allow them to fully npen on the trees, as then 
the flavour is not nearly so good, and the fruit 
soon decays. Let all runners required for 
forcing ana new plantations of Strawberries be 
taken off as early as possible, in order that the 
beds may be cleared of runners and bad foliage, 
after which slightly point over between the 
rows, and give a fresh mulching of rotten 
manure. Water freely all newly planted beds, 
to get growth completed by the end of Sep¬ 
tember. A nursery bed of runners should be 
kept on hand to make good any failure that 
may occur. 

Vegetables. 

Peas, Broad Beans, French Beans, and stems 
of Cauliflower are among the most likely sub¬ 
jects at present that require to be cleared away, 
together with the harvesting of early and second 
early kinds of Potatoes. The ground thus set 
at liberty should be cropped as follows :—The 
best and driest plot should be sown with 
Winter Spinach in drills 2 feet apart, the next 
best plot with Winter Onions in rows from 
15 inches to 18 inches apart; another breadth 
with Turnips in drills 1 foot apart. Chirk 
Castle Blackstone is a grand variety fer sowing 
at this Beason, and smaller plots should be set 
apart for successional Bowings and plantings of 
Endive, Lettuces, Radishes, and Onions for 
salad; a warm border should also be reserved 
for a sowing of Cabbage and Cauliflower, in 
which position they may winter if afforded 
some slight protection in severe weather. 

Numerous other operations, too, must have 
early attention, Buch as staking late Peas, 
earthing and placing twiggy sticks to French 
Beans, earthing up Celery, thinning out recently 
sown Turnips and Carrots, tying up and stopping 
Tomatoes and taking off part of the foliage in 


order to expose the fruit, training oat Ridge 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows, and soiling 
them up, cutting and hanging np to dry all kinds 
of herbs, removing seed stems from Sea Kale sod 
the fruit from Globe Artichokes as soon as fit 
for use ; from those stools that have done bear-j 
ing, too, the old stems should be cnt quite ofl 
at once. If, after all the staple winter crops 
are got in, there is still ground to spars, it md 
advantageously be utilised for a chance crop d 
Cauliflowers, for Celery to be used for soup* U 
save the main supply, or for Coleworta, wtndl 
at all seasons are acceptable. j 

To continue the supply of French Be&as, pro 
vision may now have to be made to sow therai 
pits or frames ; let the soil be open, moderates 
rich, 18 inches in depth, and the drainage ora 
Sow in rows 15 inches apart, and for Canadis 
Wonder 18 inches apart. This forces equity 
well as the most renowned forcing kinds; gin 
them on in full exposure till the nights bean 
so cold that they Begin to show a yellow tinga 
A free use of the syringe and abundance« 
water will keep them free from insects. 

Cucumbers. —The plhnts for winter fnritu 
should now be sown, and cuttings struck id 
present fruiters to succeed them. Wora-d 
plants may now be cut in rather severely, ■ 
the borders mulched and well watered, and! 
linings renewed ; the plants soon make a fin 
start and hear well for some time yet Attn 
to the usual routine of thinning the leail 
shoots, and fruits whilst in a young state. 

Onions. —As soon as these show signs of cd 
pleting growth they should at once be pal| 
up, or they will commence to make fresh rod 
which injures their keeping properties. Ta 
are all the better for being dried quickly. WU 
a moderate quantity only is grown that cm] 
dealt with m this way—the old method] 
spreading them thinly on a slate or tile roofl 
the advantage that if much wet weather shcf 
follow immediately upon their being drawn a 
are not so liable to root afresh as if laid oof 
bed to dry ; or the simple plan may be follow 
of tying them in bunches of eight or ten usd 
diately they are pulled, and hanging theoj 
on the outside walls of a building that has J 
overhanging eave sufficient to thrown off] 
rains; the north side is the best for kesa 
them late in the spring, as there they havH 
the disposition to grow so early. Shallo* 
not already taken up, should be at once reias 
to a dry place and kept there. 

Endive and Lettuce. —Ground should a 
be prepared for the principal crop of Enl 
and autumn Lettuce; for tneae it ought wj 
well manured and in a moderately dry 
Do not overcrowd the plants, especially Eofl 
The rows of Endive should be 15 inches or 
inches apart, according to the condition ofj 
soil, giving the most room where the gro**j 
likely to be strongest. Lettuce, e«p«J 
where the small Cabbage variety (such uj 
Thumb) is planted, need not have so m 
room. More Endive should now besowul 
general use the Green Curled is most estees 
but where the Broad-leaved Batavian is li*S 
pinch of each may be put in. Do not sow, 
seeds too thickly ; they are liable to the aw 
of birds or insects, and usually almost 
seed vegetates. Previous sowings that 
already up, if too thick, should be thinned 
sufficiently to allow them room, or they 
drawn up so weakly as to be long in g«h 
hold when planted out. Some Lettuce--^ 
Thumb, Black-seeded Bath Cos, and luwj 
the hardy Hammersmith—should also bej 
sown; the last-named sort is not eqok 
quality to the Cos varieties, but in many p 
it will stand the winter where other kinds wt 
fail. 


Mobs on lawns.— Moss on lawns 
eradicated in the following manner: 
rake, having about six short sharp teeth w 
short handle, scratch over roughly the m 
places. Having well loosened the soil, 
therein some lawn Grass seed, and cover wi 
little fresh soil, and give the whole of the u 
plot a dressing of guano. The more the gw 
of the Grass is encouraged the less chance' 
the Moss have of making headway. I 
soil and a correspondingly stunted growth 
Grass favours the formation of Moss; encou 
the growth of the former and the Utter cai 
exist. 
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dwarf and standard roses. 

[mild winter and a wintry spring are not tfce 
lost favourable conditions for Roses, bnt as we 
Inst take the seasons as they oome, our best 
•y will, I think, be to cultivate our Roses in 
Ich a way as to reduce as much as possible the 
fences of failure through weather, not that we 
bill succeed in this entirely, but by paying 
Mention to the form of growth and the selection 
[proper sites, we may do something to mitigate 
IB eriis arising from our variable climate. As 
* resent cultivated, no one will deny that the 
irity of cultivators invite the frost to kill 
Roses. They do this unwittingly by 
them too rich feeding, which promotes 
lent growth and renders them an easy prey 
frost. They also select unsuitable positions 
them, perching them high up in the air, as 
placed to show that the cultivator was 
kious to give the frost every possible chance 
kill them. In the cultivation of the Rose we 
Iit pursue a natural course of treatment if 
wish to attain success over a long course of 
is. The standard form cannot be said to be 
ihonal mode of culture, and no wonder that 
Ms grown in this form are the first to suffer 
ft severe cold. I may be told that I am pre- 
fced against this form of Rose growing, out 
ky state that when I plant a Rose tree I want 
to grow and prosper for a reasonable length 
lime. If I plant standards I have to renew 
ft frequently, because they die off so 
Merionsly, after being planted a couple of 
ll or so, that I have neither the time to 
tare new stations for them nor the oppor- 
jty of purchasing relays of trees to keep np 
. itock. I must, therefore, grow Roses in 
la form as will insure their living and 
wing for several years without requiring to 
mewed. I may here mention that I manage 
Mge garden in which there is not a standard 
■ grown in the open air. It will, therefore, 
pse no one to hear that we grow the major 
E of our Roses 


B bcshes.—A good many are grown in beds 
down, and some are made to form edges, 
fc reach a height of 6 feet, but we prefer 
Muh form to ail others, and these on their 
loots chiefly. I prefer the own-rooted plants, 
■se if a severe winter kills all the branches 
ft to the ground line the portions left have 
Recuperative power that in one season they 
e re-established. Our beds of pegged- 
plants have been planted fifteen years, 
fo plant was struck from cuttings made 
W autumn previous, and the plants are 
feorous now as ever they were. Our 
[from all causes has not been more than 
^ cent, during all that time. It is, how- 
only right to say that all the varieties of 
Perpetuala of which I am writing do not 
P*o well on their own roots as others. In such 
Pve have to resort to the Manetti as a stock 
pe weak growers, and as a rule it answers 
T»bU. In the case of varieties that do well 
►}r own roots, I find that they are really 
[vigorous than when budded on foster roots, 
■able fact, and certainly a strong argument 
lour of own-root Roses. The greatest diffi- 
’ Res in getting very dark-coloured Roses 
■>w away well, or, in other words, it is 
* that a greater number of comparatively 
■coloured Roses are more vigorous on 
own roots than dark ones. Our best dark 
their own roots are Charles Lefebvre, 
*chal Vaillant, Pierre Notting, Annie Wood, 
ftntion de Brie, Lord Clyde, Alfred Colomb, 
Duke of Wellington. The best light- 
•■red kinds for our own-root plants are 
ituolia rosea, John Hopper, Edouard Morren, 
' Morel, Anna AlexiefF, Baronne Prdvost, 
^ ' idot, and Nardy Frferes. There are, 
nv ? T > many more in both cases that will 
w fairly well on their own roots. We find 
• following a very good way of growing the 
re choice and tender varieties of 
•^•scented Roses.— Get some strong plants 
- em 8-*nch pots. The best time 
l earl y February. Use a compost 
« “ Jorous loam and one quarter each of leaf • 
na thoroughly-rotted farmyard manure, 
porous add a good sprinkling of 
P r grit, and pot the roots 

irately firm. It is not absolutely necessary 


| to pot the plants in the first instance in Feb- j 
ruary, but in their future management that 
month ought to be selected. When potted, 
place them in a cold pit or frame, and keep 
them secure from frost, and the soil just moist 
about the roots. On all favourable occasions 
after the middle of March give them a liberal 
supply of air, the object being to keep them 
steadily growing, but, at the same time, the 
more nardy they are treated without the 
tender growths being exposed to frost the 
better. About the end of April they may be 
taken to a sheltered spot in the open air— 
either under a warm south wall or some 
similar place. What may be called their 
summer treatment should commence in the 
middle of May. They should then be taken to 
a warm position either in the frame, ground, or 
to a warm border in the kitchen garden, where 
it will be convenient to water them in dry 
weather. The pots should at once be plunged 
up to their rims, and then both pots and the 
surface immediately around them should be 
mulched with a good thickness of well-rotted 
manure. This rich mulch will quickly en¬ 
courage the formation of roots on the surface, 
and in a few weeks the plants will be growing 
vigoronsly, and as good growth means plenty 
of flowers, the cultivator will reap a rich 
harvest both of buds and blossoms. Before 
Bevere frost sets in in autumn it will be neces¬ 
sary to lift the plants, pots, and all, and take 
them to some cool, light structure, where they 
will be secure from frost during winter with¬ 
out being in any way excited. A cold pit or 
Peach house not forced is the right place for 
them. Throughout the winter very little water 
need be given to the roots. Early in February 
the plants should have what little prnning is 
necessary to keep them in shape, and then 
about two-thirds of the old soil should be 
shaken from the roots, repotting in a fresh com¬ 
post, and making the same sized pots serve for 
the first three years, after which they may have 
pots 2 inches larger. After being potted they 
should be returned to their winter quarters, 
giving the preference to a cold pit or frame 
from which the light can be withdrawn durixg 
mild weather, for the less they are excited the 
better. If from an/ cause the young growths 
have got pretty forward by the end of April 
they must be kept under cover ten days or a 
fortnight longer, and when taken from under 
glass they most be gently dealt with at first, so 
as to harden them off in a gradual manner. The 
treatment during succeeding years must be the 
same as that just described, and if skilfully 
managed the plants will last in good condition 
for many years. 

Hybrid Teas. —These are for the most part 
indifferent growers, and bnt little if any haraier 
than ordinary Tea-scented varieties, to which, 
as regards growth and form of flowers, they have 
a strong resemblance, and, like ordinary Teas, 
they do better under glass than in the open air. 
The first year we grow them in pots in a cool 
house, where they did fairly well, but in the 
open ground they do not seem to take kindly to 
their new quarters. So far as 1 have seen of 
them the following are the best—viz., the Hon. 
George Bancroft, Michael Saunders, Jean Sisley, 
and Viscountess Falmouth. J. C. C. 


Striking Bose cuttings.— No better time 
can be selected for striking Roses that have 
made their growth in the open than the present; 
if the cuttings can have the advantage of a hot¬ 
bed made up for the purpose they will root 
quicker than without it, Dut a specially prepared 
bed is not an absolute necessity. I have struck 
a good many in my time in a frame from which 
an early crop of Cucumbers or Melons has been 
taken, and 1 hope to grow a good many in the 
same way this season. I will have some 5-inch 
pots W'ell drained and filled with fine sandy 
soil; about half-a-dozen cuttings of each variety 
will be put into each pot. They will be inserted 
firmly in the soil, and then well watered. I 
will make the cuttings of medium-sized shoots, 
i.c ., if I can get sufficient of them that have 
not flowered. I prefer thorn, as they always 
make the best cuttings, but flowering shoots 
may also be used with safety. The soft tops 
and hard bottoms of very strong roots should 
be rejected. The base of the cutting should be 
made at a joint with two joints above and at 
least one leaf. When onoe the shoot is taken 


from the plant it should be prepared and 
inserted without delay; for, if allowed to lie 
about and get half withered, the chances are 
that many of the cuttings will die. The pots 
should be plunged in the frame to their runs, 
and when all is finished the leaves Bhould be 
damped with water from a fine-rosed pot. They 
should then be shut up close, and given no air 
for the first week, during which partial dark¬ 
ness is also desirable. To secure these condi¬ 
tions the frame should be shaded with a thick 
mat from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., and during very 
bright, sunny days, two mats are desirable. 
The leaves and all the inside of the frame must 
be damped every evening. At the end of a 
week give a very little air at the back of the 
frame at night, and gradually reduce the time 
during which the shading is applied. In six or 
eight weeks they will have made sufficient root* 
to bear full exposure to light; more air may 
then be admitted, and as soon as they have 
made new growth an inch or two in length they 
may be potted singly into 4-inch pots, in whicn 
they may remain until the month of May, when 
they may be planted out where they are 
intended to remain. 

Banksian Boses.— These, being nearly 
evergreen, are admirably suited for walls, or for 
any other position where a large space has to be 
quickly covered. A rather large space for the 
roots is necessary, and the better the soil the 
faster the plants grow; but experience shows 
that elaborate preparation is unnecessary. With 
2 feet in depth of fairly good earth, and propor¬ 
tionate space, Banksian Roses will grow for 
many years in a satisfactory manner. To grow 
them successfully they require a height of from 
10 feet to 16 feet, and proportionate room on 
each side for the development of the branches. 
When dealing with young plants no pruning is 
necessary ; the shoots must all be either nailed 
or tied in, but when they have filled their 
allotted space the treatment may be altered. In 
our strong soil this Rose grows most luxu¬ 
riantly, and, in order to keep the growth within 
reasonable limits, we get the hedge-shears and 
clip it in about the end of June, but we should 
not think of doing so later; if we did, we should 
expect to see it produce very few flowerB next 
year. The growth made after the end of June 
has time to get ripened and sufficiently hardened 
up to form embryo flower-buds before winter 
sets in. Such is our treatment of the Banksian 
Rose, and there is certainly no room to find 
fault with the number of flowers which it pro¬ 
duces, for they are always abundant.—J. C. C. 

Watering and mulching Boses. —Roses 
will require plenty of water during dry weather 
in hot soil, and where well mulched the second 
display of flower will be well advanced by this 
time, and in some places a good supply of 
blooms for cutting will be kept up till frost 
clears all off. Keep down mildew by means of 
sulphur, as mildew retards growth very much, 
ami young fresh buds suffer greatly from it. If 
sulphur be used, it will require to be syringed 
off as soon as the mildew is stopped. 

11786.— Boses in Peach house.— If the 
Roses are in any way shaded by the Peach 
trees there is no chance of their doing well. 
Roses demand more sun, air, and light than 
most things, and if they are not gratified in 
these matters they neither grow nor bloom well, 
and are more subject to insect plagues than 
when accorded the conditions they love. The 
weaker and more sappy the shoots the more 
likely are they to be attacked. The only way 
to grow Roses satisfactorily under glass is to 
give them a place to themselves, or at any rate 
where they get the full light. They will do 
well on the back wall of a lean-to house, where 
the roof is not occupied by other things. Roses 
and Camellias do well together, the Roses trained 
rather thinly on the roof, the Camellias under- 
jneath them.—J. C. B. 

-Roses are more liable to be attacked by insects and 

mildew under glass than they are out of doors, but on the 
other hand It is easier to dean them. They would do no 
harm whatever to the Peach trees if they were kept clean, 
which is an easy matter. Whether they were ©lean or not 
they oertainly oould not oause the fruit to fall off the 
Peach trees. Dust the leaves with flour of sulphur to 
destroy mildew, and fumigate with Tobacco smoko to kill 
the greenfly.—J. D. E. 

11784.—Rose buds not opening.— The reason o 
this is probably beeause the varieties are such as do not 
open woll. It may also be oaused by blight or mildew. 
Roses, if well exposed to the light, open better under 
glass than they do in the open air.—J. D. E. 
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Small v. large Vegetable Marrows.— 
In the cottagers’ class at an horticultural show 
the other day there was a brisk competition for 
Vegetable Marrows, but I did not by any means 
admire the prize lots. Large size must have 
been the first and last consideration with the 
judges, and this alone I never approve of. The 
first prize fruits were green and tanned-looking, 
at least 18 inches in length and a great deal 
more than a foot in circumference. Pig feeders 
might have found them useful, but putting such 
Marrows on the table of even a cottager was 
quite out of the question. I feel certain that 
the judges would never have thought of tasting 
them had they been cooked and placed before 
them at dinner, and I do not think it is right 
that anyone should award a prize to any veget¬ 
able which is unfit for food The worst of it is, 
when produce of this kind is awarded prizes it 
is immediately noted, and everyone tries the 
following year to show something like it or 
larger. There are now some choice Marrows in 
cultivation which are more prolific and alto¬ 
gether superior to such monstrosities, and it 
would, no doubt, be productive of general good 
were judges to recognise quality rather than 
quantity.—C. 

Earthing up Oelery. —This is a simple 
enough operation, and, perhaps, because of its 
simplicity, it is often very carelessly done. 
Perhaps I ought to confess that I once was 
amongst the delinquents in this respect, and the 
probability is that had I not been, this note of 
warning would never have been penned, for the 
very obvious reason that I should never have 
experienced the error I now wish to warn others 
against. That grand proverb, “Whatever is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well,” did not 
always appear to me of such importance as it 
now does ; many jobs used to be “ scamped ” 
that to-day would have the greatest care 
imaginable ; and why ? because the lessons as to 
the difference between good and bad treatment 
of even the simplest garden duties have been 
noted, and whilst the first pay with much 
interest, the other yields nothing but reproach¬ 
ful thoughts that one should have been so 
thoughtless. But now as to the right way of 
earthing up Celery. After a heavy rain, or else 
a good watering artificially, the suckers or side 
leaves are pulled off; each plant is then tied 
up closely with bast matting to keep the soil 
from getting between the leaves ; the soil is then 
chopped down from the sides with a spade and 
pressed closely amongst and against the plants 
by the hands to such an height only as that the 
young leaves springing from the heart of the 
plants shall not be m any way crippled by it; 
the matting is then cut off and the operation is 
complete. We have tried Celery collars for the 
purpose of keeping out the soil from the heart 
of the plants, and also the plan of letting one 
man hold the plants whilst another put in the 
soil, but tying with matting has proved to be the 
best way, though it takes longer to do. I give 
preference to successional earthing, rather than 
that the earthing should be left till the plants 
are full grown. The quality of the Celery when 
dug is much better when the earthing is done at 
intervals than when done all at once.—W. 

Onion fly. —In “ Notes on Garden Insects ” 
last week the Onion fly is spoken of as a great 
pest in some places. It has been so in this 
neighbourhood for the past year or two, and 
this year most of the crops are seriously affected; 
not only so, but the maggot appears inclined 
to extend its ravages to the Cabbage tribe. At 
present no effectual check to this pest appears 
to have been hit upon. Earthing up the roots 
themselves, as recommended, will not, I fear, 
be of much use, because the fly, as anyone can 
see, almost invariably lays its eggs on the green 
stem of the Onion, sometimes as much as 3 
inches from the bulb itself. Whether the maggot 
creeps down into the root as soon as hatched 
by sun heat, or is washed down while in its 
earliest stage by dew or rain, is an open ques¬ 
tion, but, as it certainly appears to attack the 
root from the inside, all exterior precautions in 
the ground, such as soot, linie, &c., appear 
listless. The only remedy would seem to be 
keeping away the fly itself ; and how is this to j 
bo done ? I have tried petroleum and carbolic 
jnixed with water, but hitherto without success, 


The deterrent effect of both seem soon to pass 
away, while the Onion itself is too often injured. 
Anyone who can suggest a practical remedy 
founded on experience would confer a great 
benefit on Onion growers. Is there any plant 
obnoxious to flies which could be grown in the 
neighbourhood of the bed ?—H. H. 

Early Sunrise Pea. —A week or two 
Bince, one of your correspondents remarked 
he found Day’s Early Sunrise Pea to be a 
failure with him. Allow me to say it has proved 
just the contrary with me. After trials of 
various kinds, I prefer it to any other ordinary 
garden Pea (I am not alluding to the forcing 
expensive kinds). Seed sown the same day as 
Sangster’s No. 1, and another first early (which 
I forget), came in much quicker, and turned out 
infinitely better for the table. I also think its 
flavour is better than any round Pea. It id 
always appreciated at the dinner table.— 
IOLANTHE. 

11775.—Ply in Celery.— The whitish grub working 
between the outer coating of the leaves is a troublesome 
pest. When the leaves are wet dust them with soot. It 
should be done twice a week. It will not kill the grubs 
already in the leaves, but it prevents any more from 
attacking them.—J. D. E. 


Leather-coated gTubs.—For some time 
past scarcely a number of Gardening has 
appeared in which one or more suggestions have 
not been made for circumventing these grubs, 
which have caused such havoc this year ; but 
from none of these (as I think) can anything 
more than a present and very partial 
success be looked for. I do not despise pre¬ 
sent success, however small the amount of it 
may be, and would not, therefore, advocate the 
sparing of a single grub that can be laid hold of; 
but, for all that, I think our chief care should 
be devoted to the future. My belief is that if 
every reader of Gardening would make it a 
point of duty this autumn to take the earliest 
opportunity of destroying every Daddy-long 
legs he comes across we shall have a very 
different state of things next year from what we 
have had this.—B. 

Slugs and snails. —“ Amateur,” page 219, 
objects to large flower beds, because they render 
it difficult to get at slugs and snails. A very 
valid objection, but one easily got over. This 
garden has been so completely neglected that all 
sorts of marauders have multiplied, unmolested, 
the crannies in the old walls giving them 
plenty of shelter. A guerilla warfare is of 
little use against slugs, snails, and woodlice. 
A regular campaign and war of extermination 
must be instituted. As a first measure 
encourage the frogs and toads, and do not allow 
them to be frightened out of the garden. In 
my last garden I did not lose a dozen Straw¬ 
berries in a season, but there were at least six 
toads or frogs to a row. Snails lay their eggs 
in the earth a little below the surface ; the 
ovary is pushed into the ground with the eggs 
attached, which drop off when ripe and remain 
underground until spring—two years is usually 
the utmost term of the life of a snail. If the 
ground is frequently stirred during winter, 
just an inch or so deep, the small birds will 
quickly find the eggs ; if they find one they will 
scratch up the others. One of the worst effects 
of the modern small villa, with its scrap of 
ground, taking the place of the old suburban 
box with its half acre of garden, is the banish¬ 
ment of many small birds which frequented the 
old gardens. This garden is so swarmed with 
blackbirds, thrushes, and starlings that the 
slugs and snails disappear at a rapid rate, and 
so do the Cherries, Strawberries, Raspberries, 
and wall fruits. Robins, however, are harm¬ 
less, and devour great quantities of insects in 
all stages. It is easy to make friends with 
them, and pleasant to see the little fellows 
waiting quietly for their supper a few yards off 
when any ground is being disturbed. One of 
the best traps for slugs and snails is S-inch 
flower-pots, bottom up, raised a little from the 
ground at one side, and with a few Potato 
tarings or fresh Lettuce leaves in it. Small 
lower-pots are useless, as the heat of the sun 
gets through them too much. A large pot 
placed close to any plant being eaten will 
usually be found to contain the culprit in the 
morning. Where slugs and snails come through 
from a neighbouring field or garden, a ridge of 
salt 1 inch wide and i inch high will repel the 


ANSWERS TO QU3BI3S. 

(miscellaneous.) 

11715. — Greenfly on Rose trees. -It is 
curious that in some localities such as this it is 
the Roses that are well fed and in good health 
that are most subject to attacks of greenfly. 
Roses that are weakly and out of sorts do not! 
seem to be considered worth notice by this pest. 
Some who have studied the matter Bay that un¬ 
healthiness in the Rose is more likely to be the 
effect than the cause of greenfly, and really it 
is difficult to see how greenfly should prefer 
unhealthy trees and trimmed Hawthorn hedga, 
where there is so much j uicy foliage more suitable 
to their delicate, watery-looking bodies. Perhape 
it is a judgment on those who do not pay suffi¬ 
cient attention to “picturesque” gardening. 
Here, at least, they attack all sorts of healthy 
plants, neglecting the sickly, which have pro 
bably come through their hands at an e&rlid 
part of the season. The proper cure is pickiaj 
and syringing in good time.—P. R. 

11743.— Magrcrots in Onions.— I have tried 
several years with entire success 1 lb. of saltpetre di*olis| 
in hot water, applied in four watering cans of cold 
through the rose.—W. P. 

11792.— Blight on Apple tree8.—Dissolve 2o.ll 
S oz. of alum in a gallon of hot water, and when ca 
syringe the affected parts with it If successful, repaa 
result to the readers in these pages. Avoid prnffii- 
A. H. F. 

11774.— Moles in grardens.— Level all hills, tread 
the ru ns. Early next morning take a spade and go quick) 
and watch for the upheaving of the ground, have the spat 
ready, and as the mole is working, drive in the spade m 
throw out the mole. This is as my father used to killthai 
fifty years ago.— Horton Bucks. 


Jno. Page. —Try Mr. Dean, Bedfont, Hounslow, Mi-id 

sex.- Adelaide. —No leaf received.- E. S. P— Meta 

Veitch and Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s Roll 

Chelsea.- A. H. White.—At any good hardy phi 

nursery. Many of the nurserymen who advert!** in« 

columns would supply you.- E. H. €.—The fun^i M 

are not truffles, but a semi-subterranean fungus alliedi 
puff balls and named Scleroderma vulgare. Youre beta 
to the small, smooth, and somewhat rare variety-a 
Tuber sol id um of Withering. The fungus isnotedM 
- J. If'. If .—Your Strawberries reached us as pulp. 

Names Of plants.—/ Hogg. —Pl&tylomarotunrlifok 
«— R. W. Green.— 1, Lysimachia ciliata; 2, Agroeteffli 

coronaria; 3, Centranthus ruber.- H. P. AT.— We 

name tho Rose from one flower only.-IF. F.-PM 

delphus coronarius.- South- Devon.— Smilax »?pta 

Habrothamnus eorymbosus (red flowers).- A. II P.- 

varieties of Carnations, none of which are of sufficient! 

to name.- P. H. (West Kirby).—A very fine Ornaas 

quite worthy of a name and perpetuating.- <1. F.h 

Anemone sylvestris; 2, Appears to be A. rivularis. 

characteristic specimen?- No name.— 1, AspidiumUfl 

laro ; 2, Specimen too much withered ; 3, Scolopendni 

vulgare crispum ; 4, Oxalis acetosella var.- 11 

Francoaramosa.- A. Hatcher. —1, Send when in flow*; 

Helianthus cucumerifolius; 8, Rhodochiton voluhilis; 
Cupressus macrocarpa Mentha. —Appears to be LamiS 

purpureum aureum.- E. M. F .—Linaria strict*.—H 

Douglas. —Hypericum Androsssmum, Tutsan.- P- J 

—A poor specimen of Lilium Martagon album.- 

—Dosfontainea spinosa. 


QUERIES.. 

Rules for Correspondents .—AB commwwsA J 
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invaders with great slaughter. —J. D, 


relating I _ .... _ 

address of the sender is required , in addition to ar.n no 
do plume to be used in the paper. Answer* to 
should always bear the number and title of the p* 
answered. When more than one query is sent sack sift 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the 
G a rdknino going to press a considerable time before the * 
of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and 90 
munications the week they are received. Queries * 
answered should be sent to us again 
Naming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or flotxu&i 
can be named at one time, and this only tek ’* 1 » jgj 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name rartm 
of florists’ Jlmcers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, ArshJ 
as these can only be correctly named by a specialist w 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any cmmvM 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should <w*l 
accompany the parcel. 

11817.-Strawberries not colouring.—U' ?tr1 ' 
berry bod this year is a new one, and, through witms t 
them to colour, I have lost the whole of my Straw:* riw 
They ripened perfectly, but did not colour in the lea-t, ti 
were very woolly. Can anyone tell me the reason, .md 
there are white Strawberries?—A diu.au>k. 

11818.—Scaring birds Off com.—Whai mearsc 
use to frighten away birdB which are entirely concur 1 
a small patch of Wheat ? Coloured ribbons and duran.! 
with masks placed in the Wheat, seem of no avail.—A- h 
Ii8i».-Red Spider in vinery.— Having 
red spider for mildew I have been keeping my house .■ 
and well ventilated until almost every leaf is inf*>i-'’ • 
this pest. Will a.iy amount of syringing and cL; y; 
down restore the foliage to a healthy stale. <->r > ’ * r 

best treatment ? I have a good crop of fruit, wiii.-i v 
not yet appear to have suffered in consequentc.-I' 
• RAMis, 
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lim-Standard Mignonette.— I shall be glad to 
knov That to do with Standard Mignonette—how to keep 
it from year to year.—O ld Subscriber. 

11821 .■-Thiips on Fuchsias.—I have in my green¬ 
houses few Fuchsias, two of which are very subject to 
thrips. Would anyone kindly let me know what I can do 
to get clear of this pest ?—W. Fleming, Greenock. 

USE.' -Moving new grafted trees.— Last March 
(It*!) / grafted some Apple and Plum stock. Is now the 
time to remove them, or should I wait till October or even 
later? lam leaving the house and would like to do so 
now. but must be guided by the proper time.—R. Palmer. 

11823.—Rhus toxicodendron. —Will anyone kindly 
tell me the habits of the plant used in homoeopathy under 
the name of Rhus toxicodendron ? What is its native land, 
bov are its properties extracted, and has it any other 
name ’-Amateur Homceopathist. 

mil. -Treatment of lawn.— Will someone inform 
me if mowing a new lawn once a week and rolling it with 
a heavy roller is the best course to be taken for its 
appearance, or what is the best course to be adopted for 
toe quick growth of Grass and its fineness ?—W. 

11825 -Carnations and Picotees.— What proceed¬ 
ings should be taken with the old plants of the above, after 
the pipings and layers have been taken ? Would it be wise 
to vinter them in the open ground and repot in the 
spring ? They are of the best show varieties.— Alfred . 

llS26.-Jasmines not blooming.—I have several 
flantsof Jaaminum officinale and the pink-throated Jasmine 
which does not flower. They have been planted about 
bur years, arc most luxuriant in growth, growing from 
! to 10 feet in height. The soil is sandy loam, 4 
to !i feet in depth, and is well manured. The aspect Is 
■mth and south-west. Can any reader say why such do not 
fcter?—T oose. 

11*27 —Propagating Passion Flower.— I have a 
ipkndid blue Passion Flower which has flowered profusely 
forth? last six weeks. Would someone tell me how to take 
I cutting, or in what other way, such as layering, I shall 
•weed in getting a young plant for another wall I wish to 
tow? Also I want a young plant from a Virginia Creeper. 
How can 1 do this ? Should they be kept in the house 
» out of doors, also with regard to watering ?— Passion 
Flo wek. 

11828.— Plants for trellis-work.—I have lust had 
w side wall of my greenhouse covered with trellis-work ; 
Might from stage 7 feet, length 27 feet. Can any readers 
storm me what are the best plants to grow thereon, so as 
to^make a pretty show in the coming autumn and winter ? 

11829. -Cultivating Petunias.— I have some fine 
Wing double Petunia plants. Please tell me how to 
titivate them well, as they are not flourishing.—A. B. 

Iisso.-Heat for stove plants.— At what heat 
aoukl a house which contains Allamandaa, Dipladen las, 
Ibphanotis, Dracaenas, CrotonB, Gardenias. Eucharis 
•arnica, and a few other things, but no Orchids, be 
fmlly kept, and what is tho greatest heat which would 
• necessary at any time?—S. E. N. 

11831.— Destroying wood-lice.— Will someone In¬ 
to me the most ready way of destroying wood lice in a 
Teenhouse, where they can be seen at night after dark 
Bin the aid of a light by hundreds and thousands, creep¬ 
's all over the plants and feeding from those they like 
«?—Young Gardener. 

11831 -Rose cuttingTS.—How long will cuttings of 
tos, struck this autumn, take to grow into good flower- 
Jg plants? Our soil is a stiff yellow clay in a mild part of 
wronshire.—A Novice. 

imi-Dressing for Roses.— What is meant by “ a 
dressing” of guano for outdoor Roses, and how 
wen should it be given ? I mixed a dessert spoonful of 
too with five times the quantity of soil and put on the 
tond round a Charles Lefebvre Rose, which aied in two 
“It Could this have killed it?-M. E. H. 

11834.—Ixlas.—I have a small bed in tho open border, 
racy are planted about 6 inches down ; they were planted 
Mtumn, and covered with litter in the winter. As 
lure done flowering, should I lift them, or leave them 
they are? Will they increase and flower next 
■tow? Would Sparaxis Tritpnias and Babianas do 
°* >en and same soil?— North 

Usi';. -Carnation dying off.— I have a bed of 
•nations and Picotees. Till lately they have grown 
*"• have a fair amount of Grass, and all showing 
totities of bloom. Within the last fortnight something 
tecomi; over them, and they are dying daily. It is not, 
»tar as i see, wireworm, but something aboveground, 
“fipith, or centre of the Grass, is brown and rotten-looking. 
[“ anyone tell me what it is, or what I can do to stop it ? 
Qv soil ia sandy loam.— Mrs. L. 

11S36.— Azaleas and Camellias.—I am in difficulties 
regard to both the above, although I have grown them 
th ® last ,ew yea™* My Azaleas, which I have rc- 
since blooming, have lost nearly all their leaves, and 
!* r ^!jf ve gone quite brown. Two of the plants have 
« Will any reader kindly advise me what todotothem? 
*ey hare been outside for the last month. My Camellias 
il . fc a ., v ^ry queer kind of blight or bug on them which 
the leaves turn quite limp and fall off; the insect on 
(which is invariably down the centre) is light 
rcwn, has a hard skin, seems to stick fast to the leaf, and 
“v™lJ" be removed by slight pressure. What can I do to 
t hese 18 1 ,ear th °y wM kill my plants ? I have re- 
V j , m "fth a piece of wood, but others seem to take 
7. r l*‘ 3Ce in a day or two. I may add that I have a vine 
i .ne same house, but it is not affected.— Aciitl-nu. 

flowers tolling off.—I have two 
™P»nts growing in a frame, they are planted in a 
,V n - bottom of which has been removed so that the 
vIVl?* u l’ on a bed of manure two feet in depth, inte 
knt vT 6 roota of bh e Tomato plants have grown. The 
* have grown wonderfully and bear a great number 
J, 0 'f er? ’ but J U8t 43 these flowers open they fall off, the 
tUrn *L . a Httlo yellow, about half an inch below the 
t u C I‘ * m . a da - v or two comes apart as clean as though 
ere- cut with a knife. Can any reader tell nje the cause 
■ ' remedy ?—w. Q, w, 
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11838.— Seedling Cyclamens.— I have a Quantity of 
Cyclamens; the seed was sown in a vinery last February; 

I expect them to flower in winter, and should be very glad 
to know the best way of treating them during the summer, 
whether they should be kept in the greenhouse altogether, 
and be kept growing, or should they be left to die down ? 
—M. T. O. 

11839.— Belladonna Lily. — I bought half-a-dozen 
bulbs of this in the autumn ana planted them ia good, rich 
loam, about 8 inches below the surface. They have sent 
up two small leaves. What should I do ? They are grow¬ 
ing beside Amaryllis longifolia alba, and pallida, both of 
which are growing strongly.— North Berwick. 

11840. —Planting a garden with flowers.— I shall 
feel most thankful if any reader of Gardening will kindly 
help me by hints to make our garden (comparatively a 
small one) a delight and pleasure all the year round, in th£ 
simplest way possible. What seeds should now be sown, 
and what kinds later on ? What hardy bulbs will it be 
best to plant ? Iam not able to undertake great things 
myself, neither do I wish to spend much, but I want a 
garden full of beautiful hardy flowers, although they may 
be common ones. I read Gardening regularly, but have 
not yet met with exactly the instruction I feel I want, but 
I see from it that many do cultivate the kind of garden of 
which every inch almost may be a little world of interest 
to all. Especially we like flowers that can travel well by 
post.—B. W. E. 

11841.— Stove for greenhouse.—Having a green¬ 
house 8 feet square attached to main building, and no means 
of heating other than a paraffin lamp, which I fancied last 
winter killed many of my plants, I shall he pleased if 
someone can afford me information of the cheapest and 
best apparatus for heating the greenhouse. As I am leav¬ 
ing next summer I wish to go to as little expenso as possible, 
and want an apparatus that requires no fixing. I fancy I 
have heard of a charcoal stove; coke, I believe, is injurious 
to plant life.—D. V. C. 

11842. —Transplanting Carnations.—I have a bed 
of Carnations fust coming into flower, which I wish to re¬ 
arrange. Which is the best time to lift the plants?— 
SlCNARF. 

11843.— Good Roses.—Will some reader kindly give 
me a list of Roses having the following qualities 1st, 
perfume; 2nd, free flowering habit; 3rd, form ; 4th, 
good colour ? The list need not exceed one dozon.— 
Rosarjan. 

11844.— Moving Gooseberry trees.— How soon 
may young Gooseberry trees be transplanted after bearing, 
without injuring them ?—A. R. T. 

11845.—Plants for porch —Would someone kindly 
give me advice and general directions for keeping up a con¬ 
stant supply of plan ts and flowers in a small porch about 6 feet 
square? It is substantially built, being all enclosed, 
having the outer door at one end, and opposite to it a glass 
door leading into the house. It is lighted by two small 
windows, one on each side. The only glass in our garden 
consists of three frames, the greater part of which is taken 
up in the winter by vegetables, cuttings, &c.— A Novice. 

11848.— Croquet lawn.—Could any reader tell me 
how to get our croquet lawn into good order for tennis ? 
It is some years since it has been used, and has got very 
weedy and uneven. It is in rather a low situation, and is 
g omewhat damp.— M. Maxwell. 

11847.—Wild Violets not flowering.—About two 
years ago I got some Violet roots from a meadow and 

E lan ted them in my garden in a shady corner, but they 
ave never flowered since I got them (they were in full 
bloom at the time). They grow into large tufts of 
foliage, but instead of flowering they produce what appear 
to me to be seed pods, but I cannot understand the plants 
having seed pods without flowering. What must I do 
with them to make them bloom ?— Sicnarf. 

11848.—Plants for cool greenhouse.—I have 
erected a small greenhouse, which is so overshaded with 
trees that the sun never gets directly to it. I wish to 
avoid using any heat whatever, and should be glad to know 
if there are any hardy small shrubs which would grow' in 
pots there under the conditions. I have no hope of suc¬ 
cess with flowers, but possibly evergreens of some kind 
might do, and I shall feel much obliged for any informa¬ 
tion or suggestions that any of your correspondents can 
furnish me with.—A n Old Subscriber. 


POULTRY. 

Black Fowls. —“ C. C.”—The only reason 
we can give for their being better layers, gene¬ 
rally speaking, than any other colour amongcross- 
bred birds, is that they probably have either 
the Spanish or Black Hamburg blood in their 
veins. You will always find in country parts, 
where breed is not much studied, that the hen- 
wife will keep all black pullets, especially if 
they possess large combs, as being superior 
layers, while the red birds, with yellow legs 
(proving the Malay cross) are esteemed for the 
table. If farmers and others interested in 
poultry as a food supply would only pay a little 
more attention to the breed, instead of con¬ 
tinually using as stock birds those whose 
ancestors have probably been in the district 
for a century, they would obtain far better 
results. Nothing is simpler than to pur¬ 
chase a few young cocks, of a good breed, 
such as Houdans, Minorcas, and Brahmas, 
and to run them with the hens they already 
possess, no matter of what kind they may be. 
We have no hesitation in saying that in two 
years the produce from a certain number of hens 
will be half as much again as regards eggs, and 
for table use the chipkep will be larger, hardier, 


and come to maturity earlier. We once saw in 
a farmyard near Preston a flock of about two 
hundred fowls. Most of them ivere a cross 
between Houdans and dark Brahmas, but there 
were also half-bred Andalusians and Hamburgs, 
and a finer or handsomer lot of fowls we never 
saw. Their owner assured us they repaid him 
well for the care and trouble bestowed upon 
them. His plan was that which we recommend, 
viz., to purchase every year, about January, a 
few pure-bred cocks of one or two well-known 
laying sorts, with a view also for table use. His 
selection of Houdans and Andalusians could not 
be bettered. These he would run with the flock 
of cross-bred birds (not mongrels), and with 
capital results. As you seem bent on having 
black fowls, you should procure for your hens 
two good Minorca cockerels and one black 
Cochin. —Andalusian. 

Poultry run. —“ P. T. P.”—If possible the 
run should face south, but do not neglect to 
provide a shelter from fierce sun, which is very 
injurious to fowls. The shelter will also prove 
acceptable in wet weather. It is a good plan 
to have the run a few inches above the surround¬ 
ing ground, which is easily done by placing 
9-mch boards round, and filling up with some 
loose material. A very good material for runs 
consists of the refuse from an engine fire, such 
as is seen in heaps around a railway engine 
depot. This admits of good drainage, which is 
of great importance in a small run ; and if the 
run be turned over occasionally'with a fork it 
keeps sweet for a long time. Be sure and remove 
all green meat not consumed by the birds. 
Nothing is so bad as decaying vegetable matter 
in a run. Yon might with advantage white¬ 
wash the brick wall forming the back of the 
run. —Andalusian. 

Fowls with sores on legs.— “C. 0. M.” 
—Your birds must be in a dreadfully unhealthy 
state, and we should advise you to get rid of 
them, and get a fresh stock. Now is a good 
time to buy early hatched birds of this year. 
Before, however, introducing any fresh birds, 
let the houses and runs have a good cleaning 
and disinfecting. Well limewash the former, 
with all nest-boxes and fittings. Mix a little 
carbolic acid with the whitewash, and work it 
well into the crevices. Let the ran be either 
turned up, or if a small one remove the old 
earth or gravel and supply fresh. It is a good 
plan to sprinkle carbolic acid and water over 
the run occasionally. We see no remedy for 
the sores except frequent fomenting in warm 
water, and then applying sulphur ointment.— 
Andalusian. 


AQUARIA. 

Plants for aquarium. —‘ ‘ Sydney. ” — 
Vallisneria spiralis is a grass-like plant, rooting 
and requiring to root firmly at the bottom. 
This is one of the most useful plants for the 
aquarium. The Soldier plant is Stratiotis 
aloides—in appearance very similar to the 
Pandanus and Screwpinea seen in many 
cottage windows in the country. As regards 
the tadpoles, the gold fish are as likely to have 
eaten them as the newt is. The slime on the 
fish is very likely from tho hardness of the 
water, but a more merciful way of treatment 
would be to put the fish into a bucket under a 
tap, which should run very slowly, and then 
sprinkle clean, well-washed drift sand over 
them every half hour or so for a day. The 
bucket should he in a shady place. The great 
point in the management of an aquarium is the 
“ balance of power.” There must not be too 
many fish, &c., or too many weeds. I speak 
from thirty years’ experience. The water should 
not be changed of tener than once in twelve months, 
and then not unless absolutely necessary. Take 
a few stones, well washed, about the size of 
one’s fist, put them in the bottom, then 
graduate the size of stones till they are 2 to 
3 inches deep, being quite small on the top—I 
do not advocate sea shingle or sand—fill the 
glass with water, then plant the weeds ; leave 
it two or three days before putting in the fish. 
If this is done, and not too many fish, &c., put 
in, all will go right. As regards feeding, the 
fish mentioned will do well on bread crumbs, 
pressed hard. Do not put in more than the fish 
will eat; any excess wul foul the w^ter rapidly, 
—d. Q, 
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" Gather honey from your flowers." 

NEIGHBOUR’S 

CELEBRATED 

BEE-HIVES. 

For taking Honey without the 
destruction of the Beea. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. 

Paru Exhibition, 1878. 
Three Silver Medals and seve¬ 
ral others awarded to 
GEO. NEIGHBOUR k SON8 
for their improved 
Cottage Bee-hive, 

As originally introduced by 
them, working 3 Bell Glasses 
or Tray of Sectional Supers, ie 
neatly and strougly made of 
Straw. It has Three Windows 
in the Lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found to 
possess many practical advan¬ 
tages, and is more easy of 
management than any other 
that has been introduced 
Price, complete .. £1 15 0 
Stand for ditto .. 0 lu 



From which the Combs can be removed at Ride opening 
whilst sujiers are on. This Hive affords remarkable facility 
for manipulation, because the frames can also be taken out 
from top as with other Frame Hives, and at the same time 
affords great opportunity for full inspection, having glass on 
three sides, closed with shutters. 

"THE APIARY,” by Alfred Neighbour, 5s., postage 
5d. Catalogue of improved Hives and Appliances, with 
drawings and prices, Two Stamps. 

GEO. NEIGHBOUR k SONS, 127, High Holborn, W.C., 
and 149, Regent Street, W. 


Certain Sudden DEATH 

to an Grubs, Woolly Aphis, Green and Black 
Fly, Lice, Rod Spider, Thrip, Mealy Bug, 
Caterpillars, Ants, Worms, &c. 

FIR TREE OIL 

INSECTICIDE ( IN° WATEr) 

For destroying ALL INSECTS & PARASITES 

that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or on the 
Foliage. It cures Mildew and Blight on Fruit or Foliage, and 
a weak solution Kills all Vegetable Grubs, Turnip Fly, Ac. 
Clears grapes from Mildew, or Mealy Bug without affecting 
the bloom. Thickened with a little clay, makes a good winter 
dressing. Destroys Lice and Fleas on animals and birds. 
8old by Seedsmen and Chemists, Is. 6d., 2s. 6<i, and 4s. bd. a 
Bottle. Per post, 3d. eitra. Per gallon 12s. 6d., or less in 
larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL, as an Insecti¬ 
cide, its application to plants and Animals, 
sent Post Free on Receipt of address, by the 
Manufacturer, 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

Wholesale HOOPER k CO ; CORRY. SOPER, FOWLER, 
and CO.; C. E. OSMAN k CO. ; and from all the London 
Seed Merchants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. 
_New York ROLKER k 8<>NS 

Genuine Barden Requisites, 

A s SUPPLIED TO THE ROYAL GARDENS, 

-tJL. the leading Gentry, and Florists of theUnited Kingdom 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Refuse, best only, Is. 6d. per sack ; 10 for 13«.; 
15 for 18s. ; 20 for 22a. ; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck 
containing more than two tons, free on rail. 33s. Selected 
Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Peat, 
4s. 6<l. per sack; 5 for 20s. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per 
buBhel: 14s. half ton ; 25s. per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, 
I,eaf Mould, aud Peat Mould, each at Is. i>or bushel. 
Backs and Bags 4i>. each. Fresh Sphagnum. Ss. 6d. per 
sack. Manures, Garden Sticks, Labels. Virgin Cork, Russian 
Mats, Radi a, Prepared Compost, Fertiliser. Ac Best 
TOBACCO CLOTH 8d. per lb ; 28 lb , 18s. SPUTALU E 
Tobacco Paper. lOd. per lb. ; 28 lb. 21s. Price List on applioa- 
tlou W. HERBERT & CO . 2, IIop Exchange Warehouses, 
Southwark Street. London W F,. (late 19. New Broad Ht.reei) 

GREENHOUSES FOR THE MILLION'— 

UT ALFRED PF.KL \ BOX. Horticultural Builders. Wood 
Green, London: also Windhlll, Shipley. Yorkshire. Green¬ 
houses complete, fr-uu 50*.: conservatory, from £5; over 3,0*50 
of our houses erected in aii parts of the kingdom Illus¬ 
trated catalogue, post free, three stamps Note name and 
address. 


13 K A.TJ TIFUL 

COLOURED PLATES 0F FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-books. 

From Drawings by the best flower painters, finely reproduced in colour. Per dozen, 2s. 6d.; 
per twenty-five, 5s. ; per fifty, 9s. ; per hundred, 1.5s., post-free. P.O.O. to T. Spaxsvick. 
Specimen Plate post-free, 3d. 


1. Abelia floribunda. 

2. Abutilon vitifolium. 

3. Acantholimon venustum. 

4. Achillea rupestris. 

5. -Ethionema nulchellum and Anemone vernalio. 

8. Amaryllis, Mrs. Garfield. 

7. American cowslips, a group of 

8. Androsaco foliosa. 

9. Anemone palmata alba. 

10. Apple, Stone's. 

11. A re totis aureola. 

12. Armcria Betacea. 

13. Astera, new tassclled. 

14 Batatas paniculuta. 

15. Beaufortia splendens. 

16. Begonias, group of new (Laing). 

17. do. Roezli. 

18. do. socotrana. 

19. B^ssera elegans. 

20. Bignonia venusta. 

21. Blandfordia Cunninghamh splendens. 

22. Bomarea caldasiana. 

23. do. conferta. 

24. Bouvardia President Garfield and Alfred Neuner. 

25. Broditea luxa and vars. 

20. Brownea macrophylla. 

27. Calamlrinia grandiflora. 

28. Culanthe Regnieri. 

29. Callicarpa purpurea. 

30. Calochorti, group of. 

31. Camassia esculenta. 

32. Camellia, C. M. Hovey 

33. do. group of new. 

34. Campanula Allionii. 

35. Canna iridiflora Ehemanni. 

36. Carnations, group of clove. 

37. do. three new tree. 

38. Cattleyn aurea. 

39. do. citrina. 

40. do. eigas. 

41. do. Mendelli superbiRsima. 

42. do. varieties of Triame. 

43. CelBia creticn 

44 C’ereuK C. M. Hovey. 

45. Chevalliora Veitchi. 

40. Chrysanthemum coronaria vars. 

47. do. three new. 

48. do. Tiaiphone, Ringleader, and Orange 

Beauty. 

49. Cienkowskia Kirki. 

50. Cinerarias, group of double. 

51. Clematis coccinea. 

52. do. Jackmanni alba. 

53. do. Siebold's and purple. 

51. Clianthus Dampieri. 

55. C'omparettia macroplectron. 

50. Cottage Garden, an Oxfordshire. 

57. Crinum Moorei. 

58. C'rossandra undulsefolia. 

59. Cymbidium Mastersi. 

60. Cypripedium inBigne Maulei aud punctatum violaceum. 

61. do. Morgani*. 

62 do. Spicerianum. 

63 Daphne Blagayana. 

f4 Dendrobium bigibbum. 

65. do. infundibulum. 

60. do. Leechianum 

07. do. nobile nobilius and Wallichianum. 

08. Dianthus Atkinsoui 

69. Dipladenia profusa. 

70. Disa grandifiora (vars. superba and Bairelli). 

71. Echinocereus gonocanthus. 

72 Klseocarpus cyaueus. 

7.°. Epidemlrum rhiznphorhum. 

71 Kpigiea reitens. 

75. Kraiithemum cinnabarinum. 

7*',. Erysimum piimilum arid Hedum spatulifoliiim. 

77 Krylhroniuin l iganteum, revolutum, and grandiflorum. 

78 Eucharidinm Breweri. 

79- Eucharis Sanderiana. 

80. Kulophia guineensis. 

81- Exacuni macranthum. 

82 Freesia refracta alba and major Leichtlinii. 

83. Fritillaria kamtschatcensis and Sempervivum arach- 

noideum. 

84. Gentiana bavarica and Aquilegia glandulosa 

85 . Gladioli, early (lowering (The Fairy, Princess Mathilde, 

Van Speyke, Ne Plus Ultra, and Beatrice). 

80. Gladiolus, Mrs. Bates. 

87 Hypericum triflorum. 

88. Hypocalymna robustum. 

89. Iinantophyllum miuiatum, Martha Reimers. 

90. Impatiens Sultani. 

91. Ipseas speciosa and spathoglotlis Lohbi. 

92. Iris Kiempferi vars 

1884. 


93. Iris orientalis. 

94. do. reticulata. 

95. do. group of Spanish. 

96. do. ntylosa. 

97. Ismene Andreana. 

98. Ixiolirion Pallas’ 

99. Jasminum pubcscens. 

100. Kalmia latifolia. 

101. Knipbofia carnosa. 

102. Ladia anceps, var« of (Dawsoni, WHIismsisns, Ferri- 

valiana, rosea. Barkeri, Hilli, and Vtitchi). 

103. Ladia antumnalis venusta. 

104. do. harpophylla 

105. Leptospermum lanigerum 

106. Lilium Humboldtii and var. 

107. do. Leichtlinii. 

108. do. martagon (album and dalmaticum). 

109. do. pardalioura and its vara. 

110. do. pomponium verum. 

111. do. speciosum melpomene 

112. do. rubescens and Washingtonianum. 

113. Lisianthus glaucifoliuB 

114. Lycaete Skinneri and white var. 

115. Lychnis Lagaecie and Potentilla nitida. 

116. Magnolia narviflora. 

117. do. Soulangeana nigra. 

118. Mascarenhosia Curnowiana. 

119. Meconopsis Wallichiana. 

120. Megasea yurpuraacens 

121. MesoBpinidium vulcauicum. 

122. Modiola geranioides. 

123. Mutiaia dVcurrena. 

124. Nepenthes Mastersiana, Chelsoni, and Morgani* 

125. do. Veitchi, bicalcarata. and albo-marginst* 

126. Nerines pulchella, Plantii, pudica, huinilis, filifolis, wd 

corusca. 

127. North American wild flowers, a group of (Aram tri 

nhyllum. rhlox divaricata, Thalictruni anmonoido, 
Tnllium grandiflorum, Uvalaria sessiliflors). 

128. Nymph mu gigantea and flava. 

129. do. tuberoaa. 

130. do. zanzibarensis. 

131. Ochua nmltirtora. 

132. Odontoglossum citrosmum album and roseum. 

13 . do. crispum. 

134. do. excellens and Peacatorei. 

135. do. hebraicum. 

136. do. Insleyayi splendens. 

137. Oncidium cucullatum gigant-eum. 

138. do. macranthum. 

139. Opuntia Rafinesquei. 

140. Orchis foliosa, vars. of. 

141. Papaver aipinum and Anthemis Aizoon. 

142. Pavonia Wiotii. 

143. Pentstemon humilis and Eritrichium nanutn. 

144. Pernettya mucronata. 

145. Pescatorea Klabochorum. 

146. Phalamopsis intermedia Portci. 

147. do. Sanderiana. 

148. do Stuartiana nobilis and 8chilleriana- 

149. Phllesia buxifolia. 

150. Pinguicula caudata. 

151. PuBchkinia scilloides. 

152. Pyrus Hosti. 

153. Ranunculus anemonoides. 

154. Rheum nobile. 

155. Rhododendron Aucklandi. 

156. Rose Marie Baumann. 

157. do. Mare, hal Niel. 

158. do. Catherine Mermet. 

159. Rubus delici osus. 

160. Salvia Betlielli, leucantha, splendens, Bruanti, 

chon, and cacalia-folia. 

161. Salvia Piteheri. 

162. Schizostylis coccinea. 

103. Hedum sempervivoides. 

164. SiByrinchium grandiflorum and var. 

105. Sobralia xautnoleuca. 

166. Kophronitis grandiflora rosea. 

107. Spuraxis pulcherrima. 

168. Spinea Douglasii. 

169. Rtenorhynchus BpecioBum. 

170. Tecophyliea cyanocrocus. 

171. Telopea speciosiBsima. 

172. Tropa-olum Hermine Grashoff. 

173. Utricularia montana. 

174. Vanda ccerulea. 


1 


175. 

do. 

Hookeriana. 

170. 

do. 

insignia and var Kchrcederiana. 

177. 

do. 

lamellata Boxalli. 

178. 

do. 

Sanderiana. 

179. 

do. 

tricolor Patersonii. 


180. Vesicaria gneca. 

181. Viola jiedata bicolor. 

182. Zenobia speciosa pulvenilenta. 
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GARDEN REQUISITES. 

pOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE, Is. 3d. per 

\J bag ; 10 bags for 12s.; 30 for 30s. ; truck load, free on 
rail, 30s. : Best Brown Fibrous Peat, 5s. per Back, 5 for 22s. 6d.; 
Black Fibrous Peat, 4s. 0d. per sack, 5 for 20s.; Coarse Silver 
Sand, Is. 6d. per bushel; Yellow Fibrous Loam, Leaf, and 
Peat Mould, 1b. ner bush. Potting Compost, Is. 4d. per bush.: 
5s. per sack. Manures of all kinds. Garden Sticks and 
Label*. Tobacco Cloth, 8cL per lb.; Speciality Paper, lOd. per 
lb.- Write for price list. — W. E. WARD k CO., Union 
Chambers. Wormwood Street. London. F,.C _ 

triiuTI n - coliR Fur ferneries and 

v CONSERVATORIES -The cheapest and best house io 
London -G.LOUKYKR AOf; , IS. Ilik hSt , Bloomsbury. W. 

~PriceSixpence eaolf 

VEGETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLESS 

V PLANTS, by N Danvers; Illustrated Natural History, 
written In language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
oh il«i who can read; HlJGlfES'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
NUMEROUS DIAGRAMS; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN, 
WITH MAP OF WORLD, 3s. W-Phutf k Sox, Publisher*. 
32, Fleet 8t., K.O., and Liverpool. 


VIRGIN CORK.—Handsome pieces, lkhfc* 

» therefo recheapest; 112 lb., 18a. 6d- ; 56 lb.. 11*- M 
23 lb.. 0s. 6d. - WATSON and SCULL, 90, Lower Than 

Street, London. E.C. _ | 


SPECIALLY CHEAP GLASS—For prices 

^ Bizes please refer to last (p 255) or next week's minder 
H WAINWRIGHT. 8 k 10. Alfred Street, BoarUnaUg 


POULTRY WIRE NETTING, Galvan** 

-L can be obtained at exceptionally 


can be obtained at exceptions 
FRANCIS MORTON and CO. (Limited), 
Victoria Street, Westminster Price 


;cbim£ 


T EAN-TO GREENHOUSES.— 15 ft by 10 fi 

JJ £10 17s : 20 ft. by 10 ft., £12 lfi«. ; front 5 ft. hlch. ' » 
10 ft. 3 in. Price list* froo.- A P. JOHNSON. Hart* 
Builder, Wilmington. Hull,_ _ ; , 

piCHARD SMITH _ <TcO. beg to 

-Lb that they are constantly reoyiving applk 
gardener* seeking situations, and they will b 
any lady or gentleman with particular!, kc 
series Worcester. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GA1DEN 
And Dictionary of Flower Garden Plante. 


Sow Bawdy (T50_pp.X with over Twelve Hundred and 
Eighty Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 16*. 

The 

English Flower Garden : 

Designs, Views, and Plans. 

Followed by an Alphabetical Description qf all 
'Ik Plants best suited for its Embellishment , 
their Culture and Positions. 

By W. ROBINSON, 

WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF THE BEST FLOWER 
GARDENERS. 


Some Opinion* of the Frees. 

COURT JOURNAL. 

“ This work may be considered a* the finest and most oom- 
leteotits kind that has ever appeared In the English lan- 

ECHO. 

“As admirably illustrated, comprehensive dictionary of 
s*er gardening, and is indeed the completed work of the 
tad tint we hare yet seen." 

CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

“A mtasble and elaborate work .... emhraoee a variety 
■objects, and contains a vast amount of moat useful in- 


LITERARY WORLD. 

“ATohune abounding In most valuable Information con¬ 
stantly arranged, and the numerous illustrations which 
ifirtn it* pages enhance the value of the work." 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

"Nobody with the help of this book need despair of mowin g 
erasltast garden pretty and charming out of the abounding 
nkh of flowers from which it is now possible to select.” 

FIELD. 

"Thfe comprehensive book will, of oonraa, be of most 
WJ Is persons who have large gardens; but those 
>wi of gardening who have more restricted opportunities 
profit by it will also find it interesting and valuable." 

WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

*There are thus considerably more than a thousand little 
tees ia thia book, which add not a little to Re value as a 
not reference and a serious guide to horticulture, besides 
*«y increasing its elegance as an ornamental volume.” 

8 COT8MAN., 

‘Altogether, the book will be of the greatest value, alike 
the amateur and the professional gardener; it happily 
■ones the exposition of general rules and principles with 
teneoae store of practical instruction and detail.” 

NEWARK ADVERTISER. 

*Wt can only hope what we have said may lnduoe our 
«n to study this charming book for themselves. We oon- 
tely commend it to the notice of all who love our English 
and who desire to see them restored to the place they 
te to hoid in our gardens and our hearts." 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 

“Ike author has in this splendid work earned the high 
J* and deep gratitude of all who desire the perfection of 

■ natural and national taste—a taste and occupation as 

■ a the human race itself, much lauded for its simple 
wade and contemplative peacefulness by sedate philoso- 
te&nd sung by enraptured poets.” 

LLOYD’S WEEKLY. 

“A» lua* we are able to see the information imparted 

and accurate.We trust that this excellent 

®J, ir ltich is a rich mine of information and contains the 
of long experience, may do a great deal to help 
BMdenera to Improve themselves yet further in the 
m an art which they have practised so successfully.” 

LAND AND WATER. 

'J£"***l adapted to the wants of, and easily understand- 
we veriest amateur, it should prove au invaluable aid 
**®Tone interested in the culture of flowers, and find 
Ptee on the book-shelves of every gardener, experienced or 
r* ,ac - • ■ - . Ixj short, it seems to supply a want that has 
time been most keenly felt, ana armed with it the 
tyro can boldly attempt gardening." 

GARDENERS’ MONTHLY (Philadelphia). 
,'£ e ? >r< hally recommend it as, perhaps, the most proflt- 
■c noncultural book that has appeared for many a long day. 

often had enquiries for such a work, but have been 
Z?* to name anyone that covered all the ground as this 
Though called The'English' Flower Garden, it is In a 
■w measure suited as well to America. In fast, it is a work 
mould have a wide sale in our country." 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

^p^ graeral o bject of thtobook, we are told, is to show by 


BELFAST N. WHIG. 

In the second part of the work there are about fifteen 
hundred paragraphs and articles, each headed with the same 
name of a plant, and altogether some four thousand named 
varieties are described. A few examples will give an idea of 
the completeness with which the various flowers are described 
and pictured. Of the campanula there are forty-five varie¬ 
ties described, with thirty-five engravings; of the iris twenty- 
Bix varieties, thirteen engravings ; lilium, twenty-seven varie¬ 
ties, twenty-seven engravings; pentstemon, nine varieties, ten 
engravings; primula, twenty-six varieties, thirty-two engrav- 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

In point of comprehensiveness, precision, and aocuracy, 
combined with admirable external get up, it assumes very 
much the character of a high class Encyclopaedia, devoted to 
a particular subject in all its relations. In all that pertains 
to the oosition, style, and laying-out of the flower garden, and, 
as well, the character and habits of the whole ‘world of 
beautiful plant life,’ the cultivation of which can be hopefully 
attempted, the work will be found to meet the wants of the 
professional gardener, not only adequately, but in Buch a way 
as to be suggestive of many fresh ideas in connection with the 
practical details of his useful and wholesome calling; and 
amateurs of all classes will find it a perfect mine of delightful 
and instructive information.’’ 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

This is by far the best book on the flower garden that has 
ever been published. It contains in all over 700 closely-printed 
pages and nearly 1,300 woodcut representations of plants used 
m flower-garden decoration. The first 134 pages are devoted 
to various subjects that add to the beauty of the garden, such 
as rockeries, plants of fine form, critiques on gardens already 
in existence, pointiog out their faults as well as their merits, i 
They consist, in short, of a valuable and instructive essay on 
taste as applied to garden ornamentation. The rest of the | 
book is arranged on the plan of a dictionary, and embraces all 
the plants, both hardy and half-hardy, annual and bulbous, 
suitable in any way for the British flower garden.” 

NORTHERN CHRONICLE. 

. " As to the fulness of it, we have tested it by going over as 
tnany obscure Highland and bog plants suitable for gardens as 
We could remember, not one of which we found to be missing. 
Meum athamanticum, which the Highlanders call Muilceann, 
is a plant of no fame. It is only found in a very limited 
area, and, as a wild plant, does not grow in the south of 
England at all, nor, indeed, in many places beyond a few of 
the Grampian glens: but here it is down with the rest. So 
with other Alpine and Highland plants, full of quiet grace and 
little known to fame—altogether unknown at horticultural 
shows. We are glad to see old garden flowers, which fell out 
of fashion thirty or forty years ago. regaining the positions 
belonging to them by right of merit. ’ 

WATCHMAN. 

“The author of this book has in many respects changed 
people's ideas of what a garden ought to be, ana has left them 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the old formal or undeveloped 
styles, and with the present condition of things in our flower 
gardens generally. We are told that hundreds of different 
and beautiful aspects of vegetation are attainable In a garden 
In spring, summer, and autumn. This, to those of us who 
are weaned by the constant repetition of a few forms and a 
few varieties by which all our gardens seem filled up after the 
same pattern, is welcome ne vs. We hope that the study of 
this simple but complete work will bring about a change. 
Even the smallest cultivator may find here directions which 
will help him to make’the best of his bit of town or suburban 
ground, or to get the most satisfactory result* from the strip 
of land attached to his cottage.” 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER. 

It is one of the most generally useful books on horticulture 
ever published, and to everyone possessing a garden, whether 
cultivating it as an amateur or engaging others to cultivate 
it for him, the work may be recommended as containing an 
immense store of information bow to develop to the utmost 
the flower garden’s resources, and render it In the hwhes*- 
degree pleasing and gratifying. Anyone who succeeds In 
foUowing the directions given in the work will certainly possess 
a most artistic garden, and no one will read through the 
introduction to this volume without, at any rate, haring a 
much more vivid idea of what effect he seeks when laying out 


r^->«u*eiBcni8 and with what materials gardens. 
“**s or small, may be most effectually made to afford 
hteog pleasure to those who frequent them, 
tewatfam of Nature's triumph on her restoration to 
anjHsb gardens the author deserves to hold a 
ISP 4 ** Pf*o®: for no one has done more than he both 
►au* and to meet the demand for it” 

„ ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

author is an uncompromising revolutionist. By 
Jr®* Journals and writing books he has done a vast 
id amD ■ H*ws on all matters relating 1 q gardens 

**PMenttjg; and hie dicta are based upon a notable anion 
sense and sound taste. This volume may be 
text-book of his prinoiplesand praotlee, and 


uojeetthe expenu..,^ ~ -- —- -—. - „ 

O'Rell, in that most clever book of his, says that John Bull 
always likes to see his money’s worth for whatever he lays out. 
On this ground only can be justified the enormous expendi¬ 
ture so often involved in laying out our public parks. Thete 
is no doubt, too, that public favour leans at present very much 
towards thiB false style of ornamentation, where the chief - 
object seems always to be to expend as vast a sum of money 
as possible in converting beautiful sweeps af lawn and park . 
into chopped-up bits of beds, and narrow, ineffective stripe.- 
Ab instances of this wasteful over-expenditure, Mr. Robinson 
cites the Crystal Palace Gardens in England and the gardens „ 
of Versailles in France. If it is fair to Judge incomplete work, 
we might be tempted to take the new park now being mad* at 
Greenhead as another example; but examples may be better - 
taken where the work is completed, and the full intent ana 
purpose of the design seen.” 

SPECTATOR. 

"Among the first desires that come when the earlier ambi¬ 
tions ot youth have been satisfied or discarded is the possession 
of a spot, however small, where work can be put aside, and 
where care shall cease to make careful. The more strenuous 
the effort has been the more surely reaction follows, and we 
come to realise that not toil alone is man's Inheritance, that 
life is not oomplete If leisure and Bolitude and nature do not 
also play their part in it. Formerly, it was only tho*e rich 
enough to get change of scene in any form thejewanted who 
thought of having a country home of their own; but as educa¬ 
tion tends to bring the more exciting kinds of work and 
amusement within the reach of all classes, so the more 
thoughtful of all classes come to feel the need of recreation, 
which, while it soothes and refreshes, shall yet be stimulating 
enough not to grow wearisome. Such recreation caji be found 
nowhere in more perfect balance than in a garden. There 
can be found that restful work which makes the hours Beam 
minutes, and the year pass as a day, while within its boundary 
walls there is a sense of solitude whioh is too often lost whan 
the garden is exchanged for a larger domain which can be 
shared by others. But to make a garden thoroughly refresh¬ 
ing interest In its growth is absolutely necessary. To walk 
among shrubs and flowers, wholly ignorant of their names or 
nature, will only leave the mind a prey to unbidden thoughts, 
and some knowledge of facts and study of the Individualities 
of the garden inmates is needed to ensure the ejectment of 
these unwelcome visitors. The amateur gardener, therefore, 
has once more cause to be grateful to the author, who has 
added in The English Flmcer Garden another benefit, and that 
a substantial one. to those he has alreadv bestowed upon the 
flower-loving world. In the way of useful facts and teaching 
on all that oonoerns plants The English Flower Garden has 
done its work thoroughly- It meets the great want felt by all 
of a practical guide in the selection and arrangement of 
plants. To know where a plant will flourish best is more than 
half the battle, and as there Is no place for repentance in toe 
year’s blooming, the avoidance of mistakes makes all toe 
difference of one, and often of two or three year*, in toe 
pleasure a plant will bestow.” 

THE GUARDIAN. 

“Rather more than a quarter of a oenttury ^^ o^^oriieous 


DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

“We have It on the authority of Emerson that he who 
employs a hireling to cultlvate his radish beds wilfully and 


stranger appeared In our gardens, and was i-„—--- - ----- 
great surprise and admiration, as some scarlet warrior by the 
lads and lasses of his native village, to which he comes on 
furlough. Our English Flora startled In her sweet simplicity, 
and fascinated by this splendid presenoe, forgot her engage¬ 
ment to that which may be called the natural system, and 

deliberately deprives himself of a delicate pleasure tha£ had . % < fS? y Imogene, W whe? the 

I BaromaUcov^witt.jewels and gold. 


regard to the cultivation of a humble vegetable, then the ^ \ became ‘untrue to her vows.' --- —- 

growing of Aoweramust be reprded as *_P|easure of a_rery J undulations and curves, her pran alleys, and cool 


high older. The writer of this book is an advocate for the 
reasonable in this delightful science a* opposed to the 
fantastic. All right-minded people will follow him in his 
condemnation of stucco adjuncts to the flower garden, and 
the abomi nati on of many ki ndred heresies. The main portion 
of the work, that devoted to a lexicographical arrangement of 
all the plants suited for outdoor cultivation in our climate, 
is admirable, and the engravings are as good as they can 
be.” 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 

“ The text is written in a dear and comprehensive manner; 
but by the free use of a number of well-drawn engravings the 
author makes his meaning so explicit that not even the 
dullest can fail to understand. But the great aim of the 
writer is to encourage a natural and easy style of gardening in 
preference to the geometrical floral puzzles which a few years 
ago were the prevailing fashion Jn our parks and gardens. 
The larger part of the volume, however, is devoted to a 
description of hardy flowers suitable for English gardens in 
all parts of the island. This is arranged on the convenient 
and simple plan of a dictionary, each page of letterpress being 
faced by a plate containing plotorial representations of the 
flowers treated of in the text. These descriptions are concise, 
but they embrace all the material facts, Buch as the habit, 
colours, and modes of culture, and peculiarities; and, as 
the flowers are also arranged under their popular names, the 
reader unacquainted with the botanical name will have no 
difficulty In at once finding out any plant he may require 
information about." 

SALISBURY AND WINCHESTER JOURNAL. 

“Instructive, and written In a clear, pleasant style, the 
book has the higher recommendation of being from the pen 
of an ardent lover of nature, who for years has thrown the 
whole weight of his influence against the fashion of turning 
out gardens Into treeless and flowerless grass plots for two- 
thirds of the year, in order to reproduce the dining-room 
oarpet on the lawn, and crowd the pleasant stretch of green 
with all the fantastio figures of Euclid, or Maltese crosses, 
tadpoles, serpents, and other innumerable enormities, cut out 
with mathematical precision, and crammed with gaudy 
flowers, arranged with a primness and freezing stiffness that 
would dismay even the most severe old maid of proverbial 
existence.... The English Flower Garden is oertalnly one of the 
most delightful, useful, and beautifully illustrated books on 
horticulture ever issued from an English press. Considering 
the excellence of the paper and letterpress, the artistio nature 
of the binding, and the extraordinary merit and aocuracy at 
every engraving, it ie oertalnly a marvel of cheapness, and 
reflects the highest credit upon th« author and th# great Ann 
i by whom it ha* been published.” 


grots, her walks amid the shrubberies in which she roved in 
maiden meditation, and heard the mellow ouzel fluting m toe 
elm, for treeless squares of sward, as flat as the spirit level 
and the garden roller could make them. On theee were cut 
all the figures in Euclid, with an assortment of stars, crown*, 
Maltese crosses, serpents, tadpoles, and nameless enormities, 
to be coloured, when the summer came, with verbenas and 
calceolarias (purple and gold, like the cohorts of the Assyrian), 
scarlet geranium, and white alyssum. The dining-room 
carpet was to be reproduced on the lawn, the landscape 
gardener was to learn his art from the kaleidosoope. Flower¬ 
ing trees and shrubs, laburnums, lilacs, sjnWs, ahnonds, 
roses, berberis, lauruBtinus, went down by the hundred (alas I 
the hand which writes this paper grasped the axe and saw !), 
the grand clumps of herbaceous flowers, denounced as coarse 
and dingy in comparison with these new importations, were 
dug up and destroyed. Now we were to have three months of 
dazzling coruscations, and, when the frost came, a shabby, 
flowerless exposition of flabby leaves, and then beds hare and 
brown. The catherine-wheols and other fireworks collapsed 
into charred wood and tinder. Even this brief period of 
efflorescence was liable to eurtailment. The writer was onoe 
staying with a floral friend, who wm considered to have toe 
most tasteful display of the ‘bedding-out system in the 
midland counties, if not beyond them. Been in the light of 
the setting sun this garden was enthusiastically admired by 
the guests, as a sight to make an old man young; but there 
wan a thunderstorm on that July night, and when those 
guests looked out from their dressing-rooms at mom they 
read Ichabod in that dank desolation. Happily, and apropos 
ot Imogene and midnight, a change came oer the spirit of 
this dream. When this new system of floral development 
seemed to have obtained a Papal supremacy, and when every 
garden, which was not ‘bedded out, 1 was regarded as mean 
and poky,’ when even cottager* had expelled their gillyflowers, 
-their ladslove, and Michaelmas daisies, to make room for a 
few of these gay novelties, bought or begged from thogardetier 
at the hall; when the marriage between Flora and the Baron 
was celebrated with universal joy, and toe tables they 
groaned with the weight of the feast, and the beUlof the castle 
struck one,' then appeared the Nemesis of retribution, the 
ghost of Alonzo*-Alonzo, by William Robinson, accompanied 
by an escort of avenging spectrea His book, as a gwte and 
reference, must be welcomed with its beautiful and truthful 
Illustrations, the roost important and 
whito ha* bean made for many years to the florist s library," 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Over Is. worth free, packing guaranteed. 
J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

Aquileglas (Columbine) coerulea, coerulea hybrida, 
californica hybrida, and canadensis riana. The four, 2s.; 
mixed seedlings, Is. doz. 

Auriculas, show and alpines, 2s. doz. 

Primula oortusoldes, rich rosy purple, 2s. doz. 
Polyanthus, seifs, gold-laced, hose in hose, 2s. doz. 
Pinks, Carter’s strain, fine plants, 2s. doz. 

Carnations and Pieotees, mixed, Carter’s strain, 
2s. fid. doz. 

Canterbury Bolls. 8 colours, mixed, Is. doz., 5s. 100. 
Sweet William, Carter’s Auricula-eyed, Hunt’s per¬ 
fection, pure white and scarlet, separate, Is. doz., 5s. 100, 
mixed 4s. 100. 

Wallflowers, blood red and dwarf yellow, Is. doz., 
5s. 100. 

Seeds of above, in packets, from 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

50 Plants, my selection from above, 2s. 6d., 100 for 5s. 
Greenhouse Plants, Chorozemas, Kennedyas, &c. 
Beautiful Climbers, lists froe; see last week’s 
Gardkninq. 

Cinerarias, Carter’s prize strain, Is. 6d. doz. 
Bogonlas, “Winter flowering," 3s. 6d. doz., named. 
Ccntaurea candidissima, fine foliage, 2s. fid. doz. 
Grevilloa robusta, vory graceful foliage, 2s. 6d. doz. 
Dracaenas, to grow on, 6 for 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. per doz. 
Sweet Rocket, Is. doz.; Thyme, Is. doz. 

Choice Seeds of all kinds, 3d. to 2s. 6d. per packet. 
Cut Flowers, boxes Is. to 2s. 6d., free per post.. 

J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 



Per oz. 

Per lb. 

8d. 

. 6s. 

8d. 

4s. 

6<l 

4s. 

6d. 

4k. 

6d. 

. 48. 

8<l. 

6«. 

6d. 

. 5s. 

8*1. 

6s. 

8<1. 

6«. 

8d. 

. 7k. 

4d. 

. 2s. 6d. 

4d. 

. 4s. 

4d. 

3s. 

6d. 

. 5s. 


FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

All post or carriage free. Not less than half-a-pound supplied 
at the rate quoted per pound. 

Brim nine's ImprovecP^i^eW^^.^^! 

Beck's Prenney . 

Improved Nonpariel. 

Early Rainham . w 

Early York . 6d. 

ONIONS. 

Giant ltocca. 

Globe Tripoli. 

White Italian Tripoli . .... 

Red Italian Tripoli. 8d. 

Zetteau Giant Yellow 

White Lisbon. 

White Spanish 
Deptford . 

Bedfordshire Champion. w . .. ^ 

The above are of finest growing quality and unsurpassed 
Stocks. All other Soeds for Autumn sowing at reasonable 
prices. See catalogue forwarded per return on receipt of 
stamps or P.O.O. 

ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., 

Seed Merchants and Nurserymen. 
_GRE AT Y A R MOUTH ._ 

ABC BULB GUIDES 

THE PRESENT SEASON’S EDITION 

of the above is in the Printer’s hands, and will be 
ISSUED IN A FEW DAY8, 
when it will bo duly posted to all Customers, and may be had 
GRATIS AND POST FREE 
by all Applicants. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nu rseries, Tottenham, Lon don. 

"I BEAUTIFUL PANSIES, 2s. 9d., for 

immediate effect, showing bloom, continue until 
winter, including Emperor William (blue). King of Blacks, 
darkest in existence, also beautiful Maroons, and English 
sho w var ieties, m ixed, 50, Is. 6d., free. Read on, 

OUPERB SPOTTED MIMUL US. — Strong 

^ plants in bloom, with magnificent flowers, every imaginable 
de, * ’ • *“ * “ ~ 


__ J, every imaginable 

shade, very large, clearance price, 12, Is. 4d., free.—J. R. 
FI/OWER, Floral Nursery, Ulley, near Rotherham. 


"UfTALLFLOWERS.—Plant at once to ensure 

V » early and good display, best three varieties—Harbinger, 
very early variety, red; Belvoir Castle, yellow, dwarf bedding, 
very effective ; also the grand Covent Garden strain, intense 
dark blood red—50 strong plants, mixed or separate, 2s„ 100, 
3s. Read on. _ 

"□LOWERS IN WINTER.—Sisley’s large- 

■L potailed Wallflower, planted early, commences to bloom 
in November, continuing all winter, superior to all others 
(a bed in bloom on December 10th was beautiful). 25 strong 
plants Is. M., 50, 2s. Ski., 100. -Is. Gd., free; or Pleach in 4 above 
varieties. 2s. 3d.—J. R. FLOWER, Floral Nursery,!Ulley, 
near Rothcrhum. 

OOSE CUTTINGS from very large collection of 

•f w the best varieties of H. P. and Teas, strong cuttings pre¬ 
pared with heel. Is. do/.., 6s. 100, correctly named. Nameson 
application. Pansies, large collection, best varieties, show 
and fancy cuttings, is. do/.., named. Cinerarias, Covent 
Garden and other good strains, strong plants ready for bloom¬ 
ing. Dots, 1”. 3d. do/... 12splendid varieties; Fuchsias, Is. fid., 
u'lfrev KDWAI^D M .^lyliLUEcjQN, Florist, Burluw, 


CLEARANCE SALE. 

CHOICE 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS 

AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All most carefully packed in Moss , and free per 
parcels post to any part of the kingdom. Guaran¬ 
teed to arrive safe. 


It being absolutely necessary to clear, we offer at very 
low prices. All woll-rooted and in capital condition. A 
very favourable opportunity for all possessing a green¬ 
house to secure good varieties at merely nominal prices. 
As in past seasons our usual autumn offer has been liberally 
responded to, we urge the readers of this paper to order 
immediately. 


6 Greenhouse Acacias, fine named varieties, Is. 6d. 

3 Winter Flowering Begonias, choico named, 9d. 

3 New Coleus of this year, Is. 

12 Coleus, from our collection of \iho grandest sorts in 
existence, named, 2s. 

6 New Fuchsias, introduced in 18S2 and 18S3. These 
are very cheap. 2s. 

6 Variegated Fuchsias, separate namod kinds, very 
rare, useful varieties, Is. 3d. 

12 Fuchsias, selected from our collection of finest 
single and double kinds, most carefully named, Is. 9d.; 
25, in 25 sorts, for 3s. 3d. 

6 Double Goraniums, in 0 fine named kinds. Is. 6d. ; 
12 choice named kinds for 2s. 6d. 

6 Zonale Geraniums, choice named, for Is. 6d.; a 
dozen, in 12 varieties, for 2s. fid. Vory cheap. 

6 Ivy-leaved Goraniums, in finest named kinds 
(most beautiful section), Is. 9d. 

6 Scented-leaved Geraniums, is. fid. These 
fragrant varieties are fine for cutting for bouquets. 
12 for 2s. fid. All finest named. Few amateurs, and, 
indeed, few florists, have a collection of these fine 
varieties. 

6 Heliotropes, choice namod, distinct, Is. 

6 Double Petunias, splendid sorts, grand for green¬ 
house (unnamed), very good, Is. fid. 

New Zonale Geranium, “Niphetos," pure white. 
Immense trusses. Capital winter bloomer. One of 
the best of recent introductions. 3 plants for Is. 

Winter Blooming Tropseolum, “Meteor," vivid 
scarlet, profuse bloomer, each 4d. 

New Tropseolum, “Sensation,” a grand kind, fine 
rich crimson scarlet, a profuse bloomer, and, all round, 
a splendid introduction, each, Is. 

6 Greenhouse Ferns, choice and good kinds, 2s., 12 
for 3s. 6d. Theso are very cheap. 

4 Greenhouse Mosses (Selaginellas), pretty and 
exceedingly useful, named, Is. 

2 Adiantum gracillimum, the most graceful of 
the Maidenhair Ferns, Is. 

2 Adiantum cuneatum. Maidenhair, good plants to 
pot into 8-inch pots, fine, 2s. fid. 

12 Primulas, choice mixed, our own fine strain of extra 
choice kinds, Is. fid. 

Miscellaneous.— Kalosanthcs cocainea, 4d.; Blue 
Passion Flower, 4d. ; Pedlar’s Basket, 4d. ; Scarlet 
Tacsonia, 4d. ; choice basket Abutilon, 4d. 

RYDER & SON, 

SALE, MANCHESTER. 


JOHN G-R] 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

PRIMULAS.— I am now offering my fine strain of 
Primulas, which consists of such softs is Magnifiea 
alba, Cristata alba, Cristata rubra, Striata, Kennc- 
sina splend«n8, Atrorubra, Fern Leaf, &c., &c., in 
mixture, at 2s. per dozen, free. 

CINERARIAS.— Grandiflora, 2s. dozen ; Hybrida, 
2s. dozen. ; Dwarf, 2s. dozen; Double Seedlings, 3s. 
dozen ; mixed, 2s. dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES. —These, like many other 
things, delight in a change of soil. I can supply 100 
plants in four best sorts for 4s. free, or 25 of any of 
the following varieties free for Is. 3dMarshal 
MacMahon, V. H. de Thurv, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Crimson Queen, Keen’s Seedling, Dr. Hogg, Presi¬ 
dent, and Comte de Paris. 

GRAND NEW STRAWBERRY (Bothwdl 
Bank Prolific).—First-rate variety either for the 
garden or for forcing. Have been awarded a first- 
class certificate ; price per doz., 2s., 25for 3s. fid. 

NOTICE.— Plants as previously advertised can still 
be supplied. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

JOHN GREEN, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


TERSEY ROSES.—Carriage paid to London. 

^ H. P.’s dwarf. 9s. per doz., 60s. per 100 ; Rtaudards. 12n. 
per doz , 90a. per 100. Orders sent now will ensure immediate 
selection of heat, plaids. Send for illustrated catalogue to 
JQSIiyA LU CUl^NU SQN, High Viyw Nurseries, Jersey. 


SUCCESS 

CERTAIN. 

-DUD YOUR OWN ROSES-24 bads in 12 

grand varieties. 2s. : 50. 6«. 6d ; 100,10s .poitfrce. IUoj! 
trated printed instructions sent gratis with each order giriM 
every particular for successful budding, with which everyoce 
may succeed, and have a crop of MAIDES bloom* urn 
season. 

HARKNESS & SONS, 

NURSERYMEN, BEDALE, YORKSHIRE 


FANCY PANSIES! FANCY PANSIES! 

SPECIAL PRIZE. 96 blooms. CRYSTAL PALACE Jnli 
5th. 1884. SPECIAL PRIZE. 48 blooms, YORK. JuneW 
1881. FIRST PRIZE. 24 blooms, LEEDS, June 20th, 

Send at once for cuttings. Btrong and healthy, finest edged 
and blotched kinds. 24 cuttings, all different n*tned, & 6i 
24 unnamed, 2s.; post free. Seed, this year s harrest k 
Is. 6d., and 2s. 6d. paoket. 

CARNATIONS FOR BORDERS. 

12 cuttings, splendid border Carnations, all coloure-r«, 

f iurple, crimson, yellow, blush, white, &c., &. Seed, li 
s. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per packet. 

PENTSTEMONS AND PHLOXES. 

12 cuttings of either, Is.; or 21, Is. 9d., post free. 

GERANIUMS (Double and Single). 

Root now for winter bloom. 12 cuttings, grand doubltt] 
Is. 3d.; 12 singles, Is. 3d., all named, post fret . 

SUMMER FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

All colours—white, purple, yellow, crimson, blush, rid, k 
12 plants, 2s.; 12 cuttings, Is., post free 

HARDY PLANTS, very strong. 

Foxgloves, white, purple, rose, yellow, and spotted. Canter¬ 
bury Bells, double and BiDgle, white, Uue, pink, awl iM 
Antirrhinums, Phloxes, all colours. Pentstemons.allcoM 
Geums, Alpine Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Wallf- 
Violas, all colours. Pansies, blue, white, purple, yell iv.id 
blotched. All at Is. per dozen; 5 dozen, 4a., fret by pat 
HARKNESS & SONS. 
NURSERYMEN, BEDALE. YORKSHIRE. 


PRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.—Nei 

Golden Queen, New Mammoth 'White Tripoli, Giant EC 
Italian Tripoli, Giant White Italian Tripoli. Cranrta 
Excelsior and Trebons, each per packet, 6<L & lx; Use ■ 
varieties, per collection, 2s. 6<L & 5a.—STUART 4 1"“’’ 
Kels o, Scotland, _ 

•"THE LYON LEEK.—We are now prepi 

send out strong plants of this, the finest show rahetyi 
existence, raised from specially selected seed of onr or 
saving. Price Is. per score, 4s. per 100, post free-SIUil 
k MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 

TLTEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—This is i 

tionably the earliest spring Cabbage in cultivation, M 
of the highest value to market gardeners. la. per ox, " 
free. Special price per lb. on application.—STUAl 
MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. _ 

TV/TEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts I 

J-Y-L formed very early, and ultimately attain to a greats 
and weight, keeping till late in the season without ruuniy' 
seed. 1 b. per oz., post free.—STUART & MEIN, Kelso, 8 
laud._ 

TWTEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts of tf 
4-Y-L variety have been exhibited at autumn shows « a 
as 28 lbs. weight each, perfectly solid, crisp, and white. _I 
first week of July to middle of August, plant o 
early in September. 

MEIN, ~ -- 


- 1 August, plant out first Jjj 

Is. per oz., post free.—STUAT 
, Kelso, Scotland. 


TWfEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—Con 

Inform us that they can cut fine hearts of this *1 
Cabbage quite a month before any other variety i*»t«l 
Is. per oz., poBt free. Special price per lb. on appl : 
8TUART & MEIN, Kelso, Scotland 


"DARE HOLLY FERN,with thorns liken 

ture Holly leaves, perfectly hardy plai 
Is. 6d., free. Lomaria gibba tree Fern. 2 young I 
Is. 2d., free.-MORLEY & CO., Fulv 
OWEET-SCENTED SALVIA.—Foliage of I 
"w plant is delightfully Bceuted, nice for cutting, p 
magenta bloom in winter, but more grown for foliage ti 
flower. 2 plants Is. 2d — MORLEY & CU., Fuiwoo-i, m- 

O WEET-SCENTED LAVENDER, 12 pi* 

^ Is. 2d., free, 24. Is. 10d. p free. Best time to plant, 
and flowers of this old-fashioned plant are delig 
fragrant. Quite hardy, but nice for pot culture. Aw 
nice seedling plants. This is a capital time to move —MORI 
k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 


QTOCfc LIMITED.—CHARMING“~GM 

^ NIAS.—4 plants, Is. 3d., free. Beautiful velvety MN 
brilliant flowers. Above are nice young seedling ps&au 
bloom this year.—MORLEY & CO., Fulwoo d, Pro t on J 

WINTER HELIOTROPE( ’PetasitesfragrS 

Y Y Every garden should possess this delightfully 
hardy flower, which blooms in depth of winter out of 
2 r oots, 1 b. 4d., free.-MOR LEY & CO., Fulwood, Pre d-* 

f|LD CRIMSON CLOVE CARNATION^ 

v True sort, cuttings Is. per doz., p»t fr<*-d 
CHANDLER. 17. Cottage Grove. Mile End. London, i d| 


Digitized b) 


Google 


Q uickest of ail cabbages.— BrigW 

Favourite sown now will turn in next spring 
the summer vegetables are ready’. Thosi- planted out W 
weeks ago are being cut now. The habit being ek«M 
compact it can be planted one foot ajwirt. Just the ts 
for small gardens; Is. per ounce. post free.— KILMisil 
Brighton.____ -J 

t? NFI ELD hi AR K ET C A MB \GK Batfc 

L East Ham, Nonpariel, Shilling’s Quaen, 'Ybert 
Imperial, Early Rainham, Lon- :i Market, l..'f-’ 
Heartwell, and Giant Red; each 6d. j>er ounce, i«*t trs 
K1 LMLSTKR, Seei lsman, Brightoi- 

rilANT ROCCA ONION, best sort for 

'J now; soihI from a noted strum. J«1 ju-r minre 
good useful sort, 6tL iter ounce. White Lisbon, ra 
young in early spring, 4d. ounce. AH JK»t frw-— 
iSe^dhinajj, Brighton, 

Original from 

PENN STATE 
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W«Uy, hi 

Monthly Port?, 

sd. ; 


emem_ 

jcMDENINQ 


^ 3 ^For Town 6 Counfry- 

The Best Paper for Amateurs and Gardeners. 

VILLA, SUBURBAN, COTTAGE, & TOWN GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS, BEES, POULTRY, Etc. 

m Wk hhaJl be gTeAtlv obliged to anv readers who call the attention of aU who cultivate their own gardensAci the 
,<r aid they mav derive from tho numerous articles, notes, and answers in this journal No nmffadaDted to 

published contains bo much purely practical ami trustworthy information on thei art ^ gatthning‘ 
rvm-day wants and to all claves. The bound volumes, published with a complete index, are full of facts and 
methods concerning the modern practice of gardening in all its branches. 

PROCURING THE PAPER .—The best war/, in all c-m irks re it is iwssible, is fa obtain 0through the 
feMbrilro' or railway bookstall;, tu in this way tke expense „ lU t trouble of posting, bmiding, inul aMrfsiin<l an. *nrd. 
WUrrJnetMr, in >ount ry districts, the paper may not be obtained with regularity, it can be proem ai bjpostji •< • Jf • 

HARDENING ILLUSTRATED is sent by post, direct from the office in London, to any address 

Vin the United Kingdom, or to the United States, Canada, and the Continent of Europe, and ^^pbuws under 
dm "A** of Postal Union, post free; subscription, in advance, for one jear, fis. bd.. halfa j^r, 3s. M. • • 
£ld be filled up in the nameof THOMAS SPAN’S WICK, and should be made payable at King Street, Covent Garden, 
Roney Order Office. Stamps not received. 

OFFICE: 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND. W.C._ 


Wf hly, Id. 

i Monthly Part*, 
5d. 

Yearly Volunv'* 


ASK FOR 

IHOIR’S HOME MAJDE 

JAMS, ALSO SOUPS, BOTH IN WHITE CLASS, TABLE JELLIES, 
AND PURE PICKLES^ 

Ste samples at Stand ir ?a International Health Exhibition , Eastern Corridor Annexe. 


I Now Ready fTiOpp-X with over twelve hundred IHuatratiooB, 
Medium Svo., 15e. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN; 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS ok all 
thr PLANTS BEST SUITED FORITS EMBELLISHMENT; 
their CULTURE, AND POSITION. By W. ROBINSON. 

By the same Author. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, 

CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO TUB WANTS OK O'™. 11 * 
ClTlEH AND OK Pi BL1C AND PRIVATE GARDENS; Third 
Edition, with 350 Illustrations. 8vo, ISb. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR¬ 
DENS. HOW THEY MAY BE GROWN IN ALI> PARTS OK THE 
British Islands ; with Illustrations of Rock Gardens, 
Natural and ArtifieiaL Third Edition. With Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

THE SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, 
Beauty ok Form in the Flower Garden ; with Illustra¬ 
tions of all the finer plants used for this purpose. Secoml 
Edition, with Illustrations. Small 8vo, 6s. 

THE WILD GARDEN; Or our Grove* 

and Gardens madb Beautiful by the Naturalisation 
ok Hardy Exotic Plants ; with Suggestions for the Re¬ 
generation of the Bare Borders of the Ixmdon Parks. 
Third Edition, with Illustrations. 8vo, 10* 0d. 

HARDY FLOWERS. Descriptions of up¬ 
wards OK 1,300 OK TUB MOBT ORNAMENTAL SPECIES ; with 
Directions for their Culture, &c. Fourth Edition. Poet 
8vo, 3e. fid. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or, tuk 
Cemeteries ok the Fcturb. Third Eilition, with Illus¬ 
trations. Svo, 7s. fid. 

JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle-stro?t ; and all Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scale op Charges for Horticultural Advertisement* 
Charge for Single Insertions.— Three lines, about 
twenty words or less, in body type, 3* ; each additional 
I lino of about ten words, 9d. If displayed or with blocks, 
10 h. per inch. Across two columns, per inch, 22s. ; acroee 
three columns, per inch, 33s.; whole page, £18. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements successive 
weeks. 

Single Column. 



HUGHES’ 

GREEN SHADINC. 


THE CHEVIOT. 

ENGLISH 

CARPET 


jplied. Last* all the 
hed off. le., poet 1,8. 


si Fixing Bloom in Aralea* U| lOUPQ 
to., tad for Cut Flower* 11U Vlll ELO 

FLORAL CEMENT. 


I peat boon to Florist* and all lovers of Flowers. 
taUnUy. Bold in bottles, Is. & 2s. Per post, 3d 


Size nearly 3 yards by 2h yards, all wool, 
Also made in twenty other sizes. 

Can be obtained only from 


HUGHES’ STYPTIC 


TRELOAR & SONS, 

LUDGATE HILL. 


68, 69, and 70, 


■ Destroying Beetle*. Cockroaches, U 11 fl U C C ’ 
>kketa, Bug* Fleae, Mosquitos, Ac. n U V II C.O 

TROPICAL BEETLE POWDER 


klort effectual in Greenhouses,—for Animals and Bed 
Clothing. Price fid., 1*. & 2s. fid. Per post, 3d. extra. 

k Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an Ineecticlde, and 
o« the uses and application of the above prepara- 


SECURED BY 
USING 


HOOPER’S 

CACHOUS 


Mimulas mosehatus 

rubers.261 

Milla bitlora for cut 

flowers.26* 

Mors on lawns 266 

.Mulching with stones .. 259 

Onion tly.268 

(Inions .266 

Peaches and Nectarines 266 
Pea, Early Sunrise .. 268 
Petunias, propagating.. 262 
Picturesque conserva¬ 
tories .261 

Plants for front garden 265 

Poultry.269 

Primroses watering .. 264 

Queries.268 

Roses, Bank Rian.. .. 267 

Rosebuds not opening 267 
Rose cuttings, striking.. 267 

Ibises .267 

Roses in Peach house .. 267 
Roses, watering and 
mulching .. .. 267 

Scarlet Windflower, tho 264 
Slugs and snails .. .. 268 

Small v. ln*ge Vegetable 
Marrows .. .. 268 

Sophoru japonica pen- 

dula .257 

Spire Lily.264 

St. Johns Wort for 

bankets.262 

Strawberries, barren .. 262 
Strawberries not fruiting 262 
1 Strawberries, planting.. 262 
Strawberry beds.. .. 262 

Sumach.258 

Tiger Flower, the .. 263 
Trees and shrubs .. 257 
; Tulips and Crocuses 

after blooming .. 265 
Vegetables .. .. 268 

! Villa garden, tho .. 258 

j Vines .1W6 

! W r hy amateurs fail with 
! hardy nlants .. .. 264 

| Winter-flowering Tr«*- 

pieoluma .. .. 261 

W intering Lobelias .. ‘>18 


A large Thorn t 
transplanting .. 
Answers to queries 
Aquaria 

Auriculas flowering 
autumn .. 

Az-aleas from seed 
Border, making the 
Cacti, treatment of 
Caltha palustria.. 
Carnations from 


Host tent POST FREE, on receipt of addrets, by 

t GRIFFITHS HUGHES, °SKUS£* 

VICTORIA & CATEATON STREET. MANCHESTER. 




perfectly 
to health.] 


Celery, fly in 
Chinese Privet, the 
Clove Carnation Gloire 
do Nancy .. .. 

Coming week's work .. 

< 'ucumbers 
Double Deut/ia .. 

Dwarf and standard 

Roses. 

Early Vinery, the 
Edelweiss, treatment of 
Endive and Lettuce .. 
Fernery creepers 
Ferns, seedling 
Ferns, treatment of .. 
Filmy Ferns on walls .. 
Flower gurdeu 
Flowering shrubs, notes 
on •• •• •• 

Fuchsias, a few good .. 
Garden hedges 
i ienista sagit tails 
Grai>es. shrivelling 
Guernsey Lily 
Hardy fruit 

Hardy plants for cutting 
Hedychium* culture of 
Hydrangeas not bloom¬ 
ing . 

Indoor plants 
Irises from seed. 

Lawn shrub* good 
Leaf-mould 
Lilium candidum 
Leathcr-coatcd grubs .. 

MelonB . 

* Mignonette indoors 


Avoid the many attempted, and paniihut injuri 


ROSE’S 

LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


The favourite Summer Beverage. 

A delicious Cooling Drink in Water. 

Is prepared from the Lime Fruit. 

Is entirely Free of Alcohol. 

Effervescing in all Aerated Waters. 

An excellent Stimulant blended with Spirit*, 
Is highly Medicinal. 

<Jooling and Purifying the Blood. 

An excellent Stomachic, assisting digestion. 

Is recommended by the Lancet. 

Is Sold Everywhere 

Wholesale Stores—11, Curtain Rood, London. 


ROSE’S 

LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


TRICYCLES, BICYCLES, & LAWNMOWERS 

Purchased for Cash, in any condition, or repaired at 
CAREY A CO.’S great Marta and Work* Brixton and 
Clapham Roads, London, 8.W. 

Largest dealers in Second-hand Machines in South London. 


‘tamp, to any ad> Ires*_ * 

LAWN TENNIS.—BATS, 6* fid. each. REGULA¬ 
TION BALLS, 9* per dozen. CLUBS and SCHOOLS 
*V,PpJi«l at much lese than store price*. Trade supplied 
k Co., 15, Harleyford 8L, Kennington Park Ri, 8.K 


Digitized! by Google 


Original from 

PENN STATE 
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Mairis & €o.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

• ■* cheap; from 10 inches to 15 inches high; strong plants, 
411 soon bloom; Isabella Sprunt, Gloire de Dijon, Monachal 
Bel Rgve d'Or, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new Rose), 
the five for 23. 6d., or per dozen 5s., free.—MAIRIS 4 CO., 
Wes ton-tn- Oordano. Bristol. __ 

pERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden- 

I hair Perns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchsl- 
oides and Snowflake, and six Begonias, with beautifully 
Marked leaves, 2s. 64, free.-MAIRIS A CO., Wee ton-in- 
Gordano, Bristol.__ _ 

B EGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 

Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden-hair 
Perns, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
ganta^ free, 2s. 6d.—MAIRIS A CO., Weston-ln-Gordano, 

F ur best maidenhair ferns.— 

Farleyense. conclnniuu latum, tenerum, and clliatum. 
2 variegated Ferns, 2 Lycopodiums, 2 Tradescantias, also 
beautifully variegated: the 10 plants 2s. 64, free, one-third 
us ual price — M AIRIS & CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

T ' % '0 IMFATIENS SULTAN I, the new rose- 

iloured greenhouse plant, always In bloom; 1 Hoya 
oarn-.so. 1 Jasmirmm Sambac, coming into flower; 1 Empress 
Eugenie Passion-flower, and 1 Begonia pnrriflora. The 
6 plants, named, 2s. 64, free.—MAIRIS k CO., Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol. _ 


SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWING. 

PRICE LIST SENT FREE to any address on receipt of 

poet-card—DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers, NORWICH. 
The Three best Cabbages for early Spring nee. 

DANIELS' DEFIANCE GIANT EARLY MARROW, la. 
per pocket, 2* Gd.peroz. 

ALLANS INCOMPARABLE, early Marrow, Is. 6d per 
packet, 2s. 64 per oz. 

DANIELS' LITTLE QUEEN, superfine early dwarf, la 6d. 
per packet, 2s. 64 per oz. 

_DANIELS BROS.. See d G ro wers, NORWICH. _ 

The Four heat Onionis for Autumn Sowing. 

DANIELS GOLDEN ROCCA, fine Btraw-ooloured skin. 
Is. fid. nor packet, 3a. 64 per oz. 

DANIELS' GIANT ROCCA, weigh two to three pounds, 
la. per oz., 10s. per lb. 

DANIELS' WHITE ELEPHANT TRIPOLL the largest 
and beet Silver-skin Onion known. Is. 6d. per packet, 
3s. 6 d. per oz. 

SITTEAu YELLOW GIANT, splendid quality and long 


SITTEAu YELLOW GIANT, splendid quality and long 
keeper, 84 par oz., 6s. per lb. 

DANIELS BROS.. Seed Merchants. NORWICH. 

GEORGE BOYES & CO. 

{STRIKE CUTTINGS NOW, dibble 3 inches 

O apart in road grit, out of doors. Will make good plants 
(or winter blooming. 

(1ERANIUMS.—CirccS (finest double crimson), 

G white Vesuvius, Rosa Bonheur, Mrs. Storey, Titania, Fille 
de 1'Honneur, Mrs. Leavers, Mrs. Sklpworth, 8. Plimsoll, 
Gullion mon Gellion. One of each, post free, Is., P.O. 
HUTTINGS. — Strong, healthy cuttings. — 

w Pelargoniums. Mrs. Bollard, Mias Gladstone, Grand 
Duchess, Mabel, Duke of Albany, Mermion, Scarlet Gem, La 
Patrie, Duchess of Bedford, Digby Grand, One of each, 
post free, Is., P.O 

AYLE3TONE PARK, LEICESTER. 

HIKER ARIA GIGANTEUM. — WILLIAM 

V TODMAN, late Gardener to A. Heaver. Esq., offers the 

above for the first time. The plants are very robust, the 
flowers large and showy. As decorative Cinerarias they have 
no equal. First prize at Crystal Palace. April, 1884. Price 2s. 
per doz., 3s. 6d. two doz.; price to trade per 100 on applica¬ 
tion. Cash with order, per Parcels Post, paid. Post Office 
Orders made payable to WILLIAM TODMAN, Upper 
Tooting. By kind permission of A. Heaver, Esq., Rose 
Nursery . Tooting Bee Ro»4 Uppe^Tooting_ _ 

TYUTCH BULBS.—Choicest & cheapest. Special 

D collections direct from the growers. Catalogue post free. 
J. F. JANSEN. Sole Agent, 

16, Water Lane, Great Tower Street, London, E.C. 

P ost Office Orde r to be accompanied with order. 

HINERARIAS, choice strain, ready for flower- 

V four pots. 2s. Smaller ones, transplanted, Is. 6d. doz.. 

free.—J. TAYLOR, Florist, Stanwix.JJarlisle._[ 1774 

TkEVONSHlRE FERNS! DEVONSHIRE 

-U FERNS! I Two dozen for Is. 64: larger plants. 64 
extra; all good crowns and well rooted. Single dozen for Is., 
named varieties, suitable for pots or outflow, with cultural 
instructions for each sort. Securely packed in strong box, 
free.—JOHN MEREDITH, Fern-dealer, Braunton Rood, 

HARNATION CUTTINGS from a very hand^ 

V gome collection, including Yellows, 2s. 3d. per dozen; 

Scarlet Clove. Is. 64 per dozen; named, 74 each; all beauti¬ 
fully double: also Mrs. Sinking, the large white double Pink, 
12 cuttings, Is. 2d., free.—C. CURTOIS, Brothertoft, Boston, 
Lincolnshire. . ___[1771 

HRYSTAL PALACE.—A SHOW of BULBS 

VJ ftn d SPRING FLOWERS will be held at the Crystal 
Palace in 1885. Date to be hereafter announced. A liberal 
schedule. 

PARE HARDY CACTUS and CYCLAMENS, 

R the finest varieties. Is. 6d.: extra large, 2s. fid. per doz. 
Cactus very beautiful. Is. 3d., two for 2s., three, 2s. 64, free. 
—J. CORNHIL L, Byfleet, Surrey ._ 

TVTICOTIANA AFFINIS, pure white, richly 

JLl scented flowers, 6 for Is. 24 ; 2s. per dozen. Euphorbia 
jacquinueflora, Is. each. Polnsettia pnlcherrima, 3 for 2s. 3d. 
Pansies, choice continental. 24 for Is. 3d. Good plants; free. 
—CRANE k CLARK E. Fl oriits, Hodden ba m Ely. _ 

"DRIMULAS.—Best Covent Garden strain, 

A Is. 64 per doz. Cinerarias, Daniels’Prize, same price, strong 
plants, carefully packed in postal boxes.CRANE & CLARKE, 
Florists, Haddenham, Ely. 

9 A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, many varieties, 

with botanical and English names. 12 stamps free.— 
MU* WARREN, 17, Alexandra-place, Barnstaple. [1786 


EXTRA SUPERB 

SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

The following »t M, end Is. per Packet:— 

(STOCKS.—Emperor mixed, Emperor white, 

Emperor crimson, East Lothian Snow White, with Wall¬ 
flower leaves, East Lothian mixed, BROMPTON Giant 
White, Snow White Berlin , Giant Scarlet, new xhining 
Carmine and Canary Yellotc, Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, 
white, do. mixed ; Carnation Grenadin; Carnation, South of 
France, Is. ; Picotee, yellow ground, Is. ■ Wallflower, double 
German: Cineraria, XX quality, Is.; Mimulus. Giant Hose 
in Hose; Mimulus, dwarf, bright scarlet; Pansy, Lord 
Beocousfleld; Pansy, Rainbow, very fine, a racist extra¬ 
ordinary colour; Pentstemon, Lemoine’s Hybrids; Polyanthus, 
own saving, fancy, extra quality; Polyanthus, giant white, 
crimson, and yellow, each per packet, 6d.: Anemone, 
Victoriu Giant, extra quality; Columbines. All the illus¬ 
trated sorts of gardening (see Illustrated Gardening 
for June. 1884). Columbine, new large flowering, snow 
white, single; Aubrietia Hendereoni; Aubrietia Eyrei, an 
improvement on Hendersoni; Canterbury Bells, same as 
supplied this time twelvemonths, moBt beautiful forms; 
Catananche CH-rulea and alba, as good as Cornflowers and 
perennial, at 34 per packet; Coreopsis, 4 Perennial sorts, 
at 34 per packet each ; Yellow Foxglove, 64 per packet; 
Delphinium, Lemoine’s Hybrids; Gaiilardia grandiflora, 
Aurora Borealis, Ac.; Honesty, early crimson and pure white, 
3d. per packet; Pentstemon, four Alpine sorts, mixed; 
Pyrethrum, Lemoine's Hybrids, own saving; Primula Alpine, 
8 sorts, mixed. Is. ; Phlox; Scabious, Tom Thumb, double; 
Sweet William, The Bride, h,h>w white ; Wallflower, single 
pigmy yellow, very fine for bedding, as valuable as 
Cheiranthus alpinus. 

M T A wonderful Selection of Sue Daffodils to oiler, some 
very rare forms. See large advertisement in Garden 

“ HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

34, PATRICK BTBrKT, CORK. 

FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

NOW READY. SPECIAL OFFER, No. 41, 

Of Choice Rare and Beautiful 

FERNS AND SELACINELLAS, 

Carriage paid, embracing many of the most lovely and 
desirable in culti vation. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE of over 1,000 Species 
and Varieties free on application. 

LARGE CATALOGUE (Price 18.), 

Containing 75 Illustrations of Ferns and Selaginollas, 
valuable " Hints on Fern Culture,” and other useful and 
interesting information. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY 
SALE, MANCHESTER, _ 

CHOICE CUTTINGS 

For Present Planting. 

PELARGONIUMS, choice show of the best varieties, at 
2s. 64 per dozen, 25 for 3s. 6d.. 50 for 5s. 

GERANIUMS, single and double, 2s. per doz., 50 for 5s. 
GERANIUMS, gold and silver trioolor, 2s. per dozen, 50 for 5s. 
CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, choice show, 3s. 64 per 
dozen, 50 for 10s. 

PINKS, choice show varieties, 2 b. per dozen, 50 for 5s. 

TRUE OLD CRIMSON CLOVES, la. 64 per dozen, 50 for 4s. 

We offer strong, healthy cuttings of the above, oorrectly 
named, post or carriage free, at prices quoted for cash, with 
order only. 

ISAAC BRUNNING & CO., Great Yarmouth Nurseries. 

CHOICE GREENHOUSE FERNS. 

We offer strong plants, grown in pots in cool houses, now 
ready for potting on or rockwork. Our selection of the 
hardiest and most popular varieties, 5s. per dozen, 25 for 
8e. 64. 50 for 15e., 100 for 25s. Package and carriage free for 
cash only. 

ISAAC BRUNNING k CO., Great Yarmouth Nurseries. 

MR. R, W. BEACH EY» 

Finder, Klngskerswell, Devonshire, 

AFFERS the following strong, well-rooted, 

v healthy plants, true to name. Delivered SAFE, fresh, 
and free, for cash. Nearly 20 years’ practical experience as 
a devoted amateur and successful exhibitor enables him now, 
as a grower for sale, to offer plants only which he has proved 
to be worthy of cultivation. No rubbish is kept in stock. 
CATALOGUE on application. 

ABUTILONS, six, 2s. 64 

BOUVARDIAS, six best, 2s. 6d. Two double, A Neuner 
and President Garflel4 Is. 64 

FUCHSIAS, twelve best 2s. 6d.; twelve new, 5s.: twelve 
large plants, in pots, hamper include4 but not carnage, 10s. 
GERANIUMS, twelve best, double and single for pots, 
blooming plants, 4s. 64 ; twelve new of Pearsons, Lemoine's, 
4c., 10s.; six scented, 2s 6d. 

FERNS, twelve choice Maiden-hair and others, 6s.; larger 


COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL 

SEED, BULB, AND PUNT 
MERCHANTS, 

88, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, 81 

SEEDS FOR PRESENT SOWHC. 

•TURNIP SEED.—Snowball, brange Jelly 

White Stone, Veitch's Red Globe. Amorim,] Whit/i 
Red. each 3d. per o unce ; post age extra.-_ 

HABBAGE SEED.—Enfield Market, W 

oareil. Cocoa-nut. Red Picklimr. each s!H. r«r 


pared. Cocoa-nut, Red Pickling, each 6d per oaas 
Co vent Garden Dwarf, and Mein’s No. 1, 9i per ounce ■ u 
post-free._ 


HAULIFLOWER SEED.-Covent Me, 

^ Early London, and Veitch's Autumn Giant, li Mis 
ounce, 34 and 6d. per packet; Winter or Prickly hputaAS 
pint, la 94 quart; all post-free. g 

TETTUCE SEED.— Bath Cob. (whitTl 

AJ brown). Paris White, Tom Thumb, Hammera mith eri 
I s. ounce. 34 packet. __ 

ANION SEED.—Giant Rocca, White or Red 
Giant Italian, 1a ounce, 34 packet. White Lutoc a 
Spring Onions, 44 ounce: post-free. 

HHOICE HARDY PERENNIAL 8®: 

Now is a good time to sow for flowering next spring 1 
packets. 2s.; 94 packets, 3a. 64. all different, mciuiiq 


flower, 4c. Rockeries, 6 packets seed, different, U. 34; H 
packets, 2a. Great numbers sold last season. I 

COLLINS BROS. 4 GABRIEL see above. 


•THE best variety for sowing now, the hardisd 

A largest, and broadest-leaved Lettuce in cultivates®* 
decided improvement on the Bath Cos; per pocket, k.g 
free. pkt 

All the Year Round Lettuce.4 

Stanstead Park Winter .4 j 

Drumhead or Malta.4 I 

GEORGE COOLING 4 SON, Seed Merchants, lath. ; 

Onion Seeds fbr sewing new. p« 

Giant Rocca, selected.1 

New Giant White Tripoli .I 

New Giant Red Tripoli..I 

White Lisbon, for pulling young.f 

Cabbage S e e d s fbr sowing sew. 

1 Wheeler’s Imperial, true .1 

Cooling's Early Market.1 

Improved Nonpareil.4 

Etampes, new, recommended .1 

All Potrr Fuse. 

GEORGE COOLING A SON, Seed March** 
_ BATH. __ 

HINERARIAS.—The largest and bright 

w strain in cultivation, la. 6d. aoz.: Primulas. ?dg 
and Carter's, 2s. doz.; Gloxinias, 2s. and 3s. doe.: UrgtM 
ing Begonias In variety, 2 b. 64 doz.; Cyclamen. h. afl 
Coleus (120 varieties), very choice. 2a. doz.; cuttings, 34. L8 
Geraniums for greenhouse or window, 2s. 64 and 4» 641 
(for winter blooming); Artillery Plants, 3for la 3d.: Grew 
robusta, splendid pot plant for table decoration, 4 for a. 1 
12 for 2 b. 64 ; Lfboma fioribunda. 3 (Of U.; F nnhaiW 
various (good), la. 6d.. 24 for 2s„ including the br*t i nq 
vation; 12 In pots pnt on rail, 4s. to 6s. doz ; Old Em 
L avender, 12 strong plants for la. 3d. All free at el 
prices. - JAMES LOOMES, F.R.H.S., The 


PANSIES FOR AUTUMN BLOOMINGS 

-L Choice seedlings, English Show and Fancy. Frenehi 
Belgium varieties, extra strong plants, 35 for Is. 64, fna* 
LOOMES, The Nurseries, Wh ittlesey._ ^ 

STRAWBERRIES NEXT SUMMl* 

By planting now. 100 plants for 4s.. in five varietks: I 
for 8 b. 64, In 10 varieties. The beet Binds only. G* 
well-rooted plants delivered carriage paid toanyaddre 
List to select from on application.—RYDER i 80S 
Sale, Manchester. 

N EWRY. 

IRISH ANEMONES (ST. BRIGIDW. 

"M"R. T. SMITH having secured the ent 

■LIL true stock, offers as under :— 

Double mixed colours, per doz., 5s.; per 100,30i. 

Double and single mixed colours, tine, per doz., 2* ui' 
100,10s. 

All single mixed colours, per 100, 5s. 

White Irish Daffodils, per doz., 6e.; par 104 40s 
The King of Snowdrops (G. Elwesi major), each, li¬ 
do?.., 9s. t 

The tallest and largest-leaved Snowdrop (G plintu?). el 
large bulbs, per doz., 3a. _ 

Narc i ssus maximus (the big Irish D affodil) , per do? - • J* _ 

HYACINTHS, TULIP8 CROCUS, LlUES, A 

0 G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haark 

• Holland Wholesale CATALOGUE now reair 1 


plant* 10s. 

SALVIAS, six best, distinct, 2s 

SEEDS for present sowing, see catalogue, with instructions. 

ROSES, ROSES.—Buds for budding, all best sorts. Hybrid 
Perpetual, Is. 2d. dozen; Teas and new Roses of 1882-1883, 
2s. dozen. List. 

CINERARIAS, all from grandest named varieties, seedlings, 
2s. dozen, free in tin. 

PRIMULAS, vivid red white, purple, rose, kc., 2s. dozen, 
free in tin, mixed 

BEGONIAS, Buperb collection, now in bloom, all the finest 
double and single known (see catalogue). 

PAN8IE8, twelve grandest, show and fancy, 3s. 64; cut¬ 
tings, la. 64 

BEDDING PANSIE8 AND VIOLAS.-Twelve different 
colours, named. 2s.; cuttings. Is. 

WALLFLOWERS, finest double and single, all colours, Is. 
dozen, 6s. 100; STOCKS, B romp ton and Queen, same price. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. — Extra fine 

O selected early runners, fit to plant now, will produce large 

crop next season, 7a 64 hundred. Garibaldi, Paxton, | 

Eleanor, Dr. Hogg, and A. Nicaise.-R. W. BEACHEY, | 

Klngskerswell, Devon. I 


SON. 25, Savage Ga rdena, Cnitcfaed Friars, London, ku 

HINERARIAS ! CINERARIAS !! CIM 

V RARIAS!!!—Carter's superb strain, la. 4d. pw ® 
free, all strong plants, shaken from 3-in. pots 

4*. per 1M, tree ; 2s. M. per M. ! 

TTIOLAS.—Lady in White, a magnifies 

V White Viola, very large; also Clevedon Blue wri 
PANSIES.—King of Blacks and other go 
I varieties from Carter's choice seed . _ 

OWKET WILLIAMS, Auricula-flovren 

O finest strain In cultivation. , J 

ANTIRRHINUMS (Snapdragon), pnrewhl 

** and striped . . . _ 

These plants are all strong and healthy wd wws 
bloom, if planted now will make a grand display uuna, 

summer and autumn months. __, 

BERNARD LOADER. Flo rist , Dorchest er. Pored ^ 

Printed and Published by the Proprietor. W. Rowset^ 
the Office, 37, Southampton Street, in the paruhof St ri 
OoventGarden, in the Oity of WeeUninster. Aug* » 
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ONE PENNY; 


KX to "GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

y>L V.. 1« now ready, price Id., post free lbl, _ 

BEST HELIOTROPES.—The follow- 

tag three varieties are splendid cither for pot culture or 
tea (new 13S3), deep blue, dwarf, compact, 9d. 
. 6e.; General Garfield, pale mauve, and White 
Marly white, 6d. each, 4a. dozen. The three varieties, 
•W. M. CROWE, B oleyn N ursery, Upton. Essex. 

[NCT AND CHOICE FERNS.—Cheil 

uthec elegans (the Lady's Lace Fern), very elegant, Is.; 

Martensi, the beet golden Fern, 9d. ; Doryop- 
; most distinct and beautiful, 9d.; Lygodium 
theclimbint Fern. 9d.; Pteris argyrea. Silver Fern, 
mum oorcovadcnae (Tree Fern), 9d.; Phlebodium 
6d. ; Gymnogramzua Wettenhnlliana, crested Silver 
Cyrtoinium anemophylium, 9d. ; the nine varieties 
kUiogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 


m 


itGate, E. 


TflOICE 

l tn oin< 


l and RARE PALMS.—The following 

— —kongst the most elegant In cultivation : Cocos 
MUlitoa, la. fid.; Kentia Buluioreana, la. fid.; K. For- 
Mml la. fid.; Geonmna graciiia, la. 6d. : Areca sapida, 

tfii;£oi - ” 


! «• w., Riacuia, u. van.. 

. Taterpe edulia, yd.; ortbesix for6a.-W. M. CROWE, 
a Ba nay^Upton. Forest Gate. E 


LT; 

I non SHOW AND DECORATIVE PELAR 

9 vU \J QQjf rUMS.—Twelve splendid named varieties, in- 
tftag the best grown for Covrnt Garden, such aa MerroeriB. 
■Het Gen. Tommy Dod<l, Bt. Maude, Duchess of Ediu- 
Ml, ic, for 5s.; strong plants in pots or by post. See 
Pogue for these and new varieties-W. M. CROWE, 
iMlantry, Upton, Porest Gate, E. 

H01CKST FUCHSIAS IN CULTIVATION. 

9 Mb. Randle, Sd.each; Lord Wolseley (1883), Is fid. each ; 
Mtselected exhibition varieties of double Fuchaios, 3a.; 

E igle varieties, 2s. Gd. Ail well rooted plants 
—W. M. CROWS, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, 

CYCLAMEN. These have been 

ested. and are now fit for starting into growth 
i In the autumn ; good conns, by post, 3s. fid., 
dozen ; seedlings of this year. 3s. tat dozen 
Pw» trnn the finest Covent Garden strains, but I cannot 
My fn pete with the prices of inferior varieties. - W. M. 
Boleyn Nursery, Upton. Forest Gate, E. 

IwVARDIAS ! BOUVARDIAS 1 !—Twelve 

j* brix best varieties, including Humboldtii corymbitlora, 
■“W* white, Dazzler, scarlet, Ac., by post. 4* . in pots. 
Rifctd NVuoer, doable white, fid. ; President Garfield. 
W* pink (new), la No greenhouse complete without 
•wfiehdoualy-seented, winter-flowering plants. See cata- 
M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest 
>1 _ 

OQf) GLOXINIAS from the beat procurable 

lyW ttraina, erect, drooping, and sh->w varieties. 
M, 5«. doz., by post or in pots. These will all flower well 
■ toMun. I have received nundreils of testimonials as to 
l Quality I have sent out, and they will be found fully 
M v> n*m«l varietiea—W M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
pi, Foust Gate. B._ ) _ 

^t’CHSIAS. —Rooted cuitinga from a choice 

collection, fi for la Id. : 12, 2s Catalog ■ue. with cultural 
<me stamp -W. t. BOYUE, F.R.U 8.87. Ycrbury- 

r MUSK.—The best variety for 

BOYCE* W »w KTf,W 3 three for Is., free.- W. 

^US.—A special ami moat compre- 

r henaive list of these, including all the beautiful varie- 
whic h were so much admired at the recent Narcissus 
Wavoce, Is in course of preparation, ami will )w really in 
days, when it may be hod gratia and post-free ui*nn 
•&«tion THOMAS 8. WARE. Hale Farm Nurseries, 
_ 

IN AND VARNISH COMBINED.— 

Brown Antiseptic Stain Varnish, for all exposal WchmI 
rentes, Greenhouses, Stables, Cowsheds, kc Preserves 

>•1 better than paint at about one-flfth the c 
t»lL: samples, 

mm — z - 


_ _six stamps. Also Water Stains. Oak, 

■bo«v.jr, ic., at 6s. per gall.; Block Varnish, Is , is fid., and 
J? call. FRIHWIeLU HIMP8QN, k HOLLICK, Bush- 
Iry Wnria, Hackney Wle k, Lond on. E._ 

ITK A\Y BE RRIES.—Strong roots, 4s. per 

W>: prints in small pots, 16s. per 100; ditto in large 
-fe ;rr 100 Descriptive lift on application RICH A RD 
«ITU k CO.. Nurserymen and Heed Merchaut?. Worwjd 


Digitized! by 


Google 


pHEAP PLANTS.—Maiden hair Ferns, in 5-in. 

k^ pots, in highest state of cultivation, 9s. and 12a. dozen ; 
Drachmas, 10s. fid. and 21s. dozen; Palms, 8s., 15s., and 21a 
dozen; Gloxinia?, 6a. and 12s. dozen; Fuchsias, in full bloom, 
8s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

pOLEUS.—A magnificent collection. Strong, 
L/ healthy plants, 2s. dozeu.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath. U xbridge 

T) OSES ! 1U)SES ! ROSES ! — Fairy Rosea, 

Tv the perfection of beauty, sturdy plants, 4? dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. F U.1I S , Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

P.RENADINE.—This beautiful Carnation. 

V stocky little plants. 5s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
»•■ R II s HMngd in Hiath Uxbridge. 

HARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. — Sturdy 

kJ little plants, from all the best varieties, such as 
Souvenir de Malinalson, The Bride. Mias Jolliffe, kc.. kc., 3a. 
d | wo P 4 H \ WKIN8, HllUngdo i H- vth I 

TTOLLYHOCK.—Strong plants, best varieties, 

Lb 2s. per dozen. -T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, 

Uxbridge __ 

OTRAWBERRY RUNNERS. —To aecnro 

^ success plant early. British Oummi. Sir Joseph Paxton. 
Dr. Hogg, President, .lames Veitch, and other good varieties, 
3- a 1(0 T J HAWKINS. HUUngdnn Heath, Uxbridge. 

C INERARIAS. — The finest strain grown. 

Plants for flowering in the autumn. Is fid. per dozen.— 
T .1 HAWKI NS, 11 liing d in Heath, ni ir U viirnl 

F IMULA. — Sturdy little plants for early 

llow*»r, matchless in colour and habit, 3? a dozen.—T, J. 
HAWKINS, F IMI S , Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridg - 

& ARDENIAS.—Strong plants of this choice 

and very beautifully scented flower, 3« each, 30s. doz., 
very cheap. T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

S TEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this beau¬ 
tiful greenhouse Creeper, bo valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3s. fid. per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbr idg e 

TTONEYSUCKLE,—Cuttings of this fragrant 

LL and pretty creeper, 9d. per dozen.—T. HAWklNS, 
Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge. 

C HRYSANTHEMUMS.—300 of the choicest 

varieties grown, Rooted plants (named), 2*. doz.; 10b. 100; 
outfingBl? doz —T. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath,Uxbridge 

"DOSES! ROSES! ROSES! Cutting grafts or 

Lu binls, from a magnificent Collection of over 300 varieties, 
carefully packed in till boxes at Is. a dozen; fis. a 100.— T. 
HAWKINS. Hillingdon Ib ath, mar Uxbridge 

O YRINGA, or Mock Orange,—Cuttings from 
^ this beautiful and highly-scented shrub, the flower of 
which is a close approach to the flower of the real Orange. 
Cuttings in tin boxes Is. a doz,—'T. HAWKINS, Uillingdor 
Heath, Uxbridge 

C YCLAMEN.—Now is the time for starting 

this princely flower. Large bulbs, 5« a dozen ; extra large. 
3 years old, for i inch pots, S* a dozen. Small, one year old 
conn?, 3s. a dozen. Finest strain only, embracing White Swan, 
I’.mmliflora, undchoice Peroicum.- T. HAWKINS, HUimgdou 
Heath, Uxbridge. 

HUTTINGS ; strike now.—Pelargoniums: Cap- 
'O tain Raikeri, Dr. Andre, Digby Grand, I»r. Masters, and 
ail the best varieties, 1?. dozen, fi* 100 Fuchsia cutting?. 100 
varieties, inelmbng all the newest- Mrs. Bundle, Lizzie 
Vidler, Lucy Finms, Ac., Is. dozen, fi? 100: Geranium cut¬ 
tings. variegated, 2s. a dozen ; plain, In. a dozen.—T. 
HAWKINS V U II ^ Itillingilon Heath. Uxbridge 

niNEKARlA G1GANTEUM. WILLIAM 

kJ TOH.M \N, late Gardener to A Heaver. K»q., offer* the 
alion- for t)ie lir-t time. Hu.'plants are very robust, the 
flowers largo and hho.ty Ak .Ice irittve Cinerarias they have 
nocK|ual. 1'if't prize at Crystal l’nluoe. April. I --•>-! Price 2* 
perdu/... 3n id two don.; price trade |a*r 100 on Applica¬ 
tion (’ash with order, iht Parcel? Pont, paid Post Office 
Orders male payable t- \\ II.LIAM TnliMAN. l p|»er 
Tmifing I tv kind |« rmiHsioii ,.f A Heaver. F;k<| , Rone 
Nurvery. Tooting Bee lb.ad. Upp ,- Tooting 

S PEf!IALLY CHEAP GLASS. Fnr prices 

and sl/# h |>baae refer to page i. Ill NRV WAIN 
WRIGHT i and l 1 '. Allred Strn t. Boar Lane Leeds 


fjHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—800 varie 

_ ties, the moat complete collection nf early flowering and 
late flowering Chrysanthemums in existence. Many thon- 
sumls of strong plants free by iturcels post at 3s. |>t r dozen, or 
packed for rail in pots at same price. Smaller plants, la. 6d. 
per dozen; 10», per 100. All correctly named. N DAVIS, 
The Chrysanthemum Nurseries, Lilfurd ruod, CamberwelL 

MEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 very line 

aquUitionn of the present season for 5s., 6 for 3s.; 12 best 
of last season, 3s. Free by post.- N DAVIS, The Chrysan¬ 
themum Nurseries, I.ilf, i 

flARDEN REQUISITES.—Coooa-nut Fibre 

kJ Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25a.; truck (loose), 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Peat—5 b. fid. per sack. 5 sacks, 25s., 
Basks 4«1. each. Black Fibrous Peat - 5a. per sack, 5 sacks, 22s , 
socks 4<L each. Course Silver Sand—Is. 9d per bushel, 15a 
half ton, 26a. per ton ; in 2-bushel bags, 4d. each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Peat Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. per bushel. 
Sphagnum Mom. 8b. fid. per Back. Manures, Garden Sticks 
Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russiau Mats, etc. Write foy 
free Price List - H G. SMYTH. 21. Goldsmith's Street, 
Drury Lsos (late ly called 17a, Coal X ird) 

T A1NG ft CO.’s BULBS arc uue(|ualled. Free 

LI by Parcels Post. 12 for 2s 9d. ; 6 for Is.fid . first sizft bullas 
of Early Vtliite Roman Hyacinths. Bo chaste for early winter 
blooming, Catalogue of Dutch BuUis, Roses, Fruit Trees, 
free. Built Merchants, Forest Hill, S E 

niSHURST COMPOUND, used by leading 

kX gardeners sinoe 1859. agninet red spider, mildew, thrip*. 
green fly, and other blight. One to two ounces to the gallon 
of soft water; four to 16 ounces os winter dressing for Vines 
and orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake againa?. 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 
to supersede it. Boxes, Is., 3s . and 10s. fid. 

Cl ISHURSTINK keeps boots dry and Boft on 

kX wet ground; boxes, fid and Is. from the trade.—Whole¬ 
sale from PRICE'8 Patent Candle Co.. Limited, London. 

K ELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS, double and 

single. Now is the time to plant Catalogues gratis 
and post free of KELWAY k SON. Langport 

O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

fori s. fid., largerplantn 6<L extra with separate cultural 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grow* 
best in, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden-haiir 
(Asplenium Trichomanes), black Maiden-hair (Asidcnium 
Adiantum nigrum). Plants with good crowns and roots and 
instructions, Is. per dozen. All securely packed in strong 
box. post free.—JAMES OGILVIF1. Barnstaple 

WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS. — For 

' * quantity of valuable, pure white flowers early iu 
November, pot these up now, plungo outdoors in nshe?, and 
remove into tho greenhouse in September. < Ine dozen tino 
selected roots. )•>• return of pi>«t, 2s ; 50 for 7s.fid. ; 100 for 14s. 
post free C KILMI3TER, Importei North -street. Brighto n. 

Of) f)f)f) CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches aoroos, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), for climb¬ 
ing and bedding, from 12s to 24s per dozen, strong plants; 
descriptive list ou application RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Reed Merchants. Worcester 

B ARR’S DAFFODILS.—Orders now )>eing 

booked. Descriptive Catalogue nf more than 200 sort? of 
Daffodils, fru? ou application. BAKU i. SON, 12. King 
Street , (' n rat Gardi u, W I • 

P ANSIES. —100 well-footed autumn trans¬ 
planted plant* from open ground, post free, 3s., in eight 
1 separate varieties, or three si pnmte colours for bedding, as 
j desired. J. W. GALVIN, Nurseries, RoHOonminn. 

"DOSE BUDS for BUDDING, Itest varieties, 

-Lb true to n one. Teas, Is. »?b : II 1’ •*. 1?. 2d. per dozen, 
free; jmt KKI, Teas, 7s. fid.; 11 P.'s. fis. package free 
\\ M CAUDWELL. F. K_.ll S . Thelvn-. Wantage 

G LASS for horticultural purpoaes in cases und 

l»f\i-s. 15-fiz Itnd 21-oz ; PropngiUlngglosses. Bee glasses. 
Hand lights, kc. Le.ided Windows, nlain and ornarnenta 
; glass of every description. Clu-apest liouse in the trade. 
Send for illustrated circular and pric»5 list t*i EADE k SON 
Lk). High Holborn, Guidon. W C. 

TV/TEMORY OF BOTANY. —PhyBiological art 

-L»-L of never forgetting. Taught thoroughly by |n»st. Any 
Book mastered in one reading. “Tnr Tkiiminopoov, k< 
of Botaw E.\sii,y Ac<jriKEO." Prospectus free, kiv<n„ 
i opinions from actual study of the system of R. Proctor Dr A 
. Wilson. 4 others. -Prof. LOIbETTE, 37. New Oxford at.. W i 
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THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN 
And Dictionary of Flower Garden Plants. 


Now Ready (760 trp.), with over Twelve Hundred and 
Eighty Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 16s. 

THE 

English Flower Garden: 

Designs, Views, and Plans. 

followed by an Alphabetical Description of all 
the Plants best suited for its Embellishment, 
their Culture and Positions, 

By W. ROBINSON. 

WITH THE CO-OPERATION OP THE BEST FLOWER 
GARDENERS. 


Some Opinions of the 

COURT JOURNAL. 

ptete of Ke’ldivd^that appeared in the Engl i s h lan- 

ECHO. 

"An admirably illustrated, comprehensive dfctionara of 
flower gardening, and is indeed the oomplrtest work of the 
kind that we have yet seen." 

CHRISTIAN WORLD. 

“A valuable and elaborate work-embraces a variety 

of subjects, and oontains a vast amount of most useful In¬ 
formation. . . . .** 

LITERARY WORLD. 

" A volume abounding in most valuable Information eoo- 
veniently arranged, ana the numerous illustrations which 
enliven its pages enhanoe the value of the work." 

SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

** Nobody with the help of this book need despair of making 
the smallest garden pretty and charming out of the abounding 
wealth of flowers from which it is now possible to select. - 

FIELD. 

"This comprehensive book will, of eourae, be of most 
utility te persons who have large gardens; but those 
lovers of gardening who have more rest rioted opportunities 
to profit by it will also find it interesting and valuable.** 

WEEKLY DISPATCH. 

" There are thus considerably more than a thousand little 
pictures in this book, which add not a little to Rs value as a 
work of reference and a serious guide to horticulture, besides 
greatly increasing its elegaaoe as an ornamental volume. 

SCOTSMAN. 

" Altogether, the book will be of the greatest value, alike 
to the amateur and the professional gardener; it happily 
combines the exposition of general rules and principles with 
no immense store of practical instruction and detail** 

NEWARK ADVERTISER. 

"We oan only hope what wo have said may induoe our 
readers to Btudy this charming book for themselves. We con¬ 
fidently oommend it to the notice of all who love our Engl i s h 
dowers, and who desire to see them restored to the place they 
ought to hoid in our gardens and our hearts.' 

WESTERN MORNING NEWS. 

"Th'e author has in this splendid work earned the high 
praise and deep gratitude of all who desire the perfection of 
rills natural and national taste—a taste and occupation as 
old as the human race itself, much lauded for its simple 
quietude and contemplative poacefulness by sedate philoso¬ 
phers and aungby enraptured poets." 

LLOYD’S WEEKLY. 

As far as we are able to see the information imparted 

is complete and accurate.We trust that this excellent 

book, which is a rich mine of information and oontains the 
♦^ar.hing of long ex;>erienoe, may do a great deal to help 
Tgn pHnh gardeners to improve themselves yet further in the 
exercise of an art whioh they have practised so successfully.. 

LAND AND WATER. 

** Thoroughly adapted to the wants of, and easily understand¬ 
able by the veriest amateur, it should prove an invaluable aid 
to everyone interested in the culture of flowers, and find 
a plaoe on the book-shelves of every gardener, experienced or 
otherwise. .... In abort, it seems to suimly a want that has 
for some time been most keenly felt, and armed with it the 
merest tyro can boldly attempt gardening.” 

GARDENERS* MONTHLY (Philadelphia). 

" We cordially recommend it as, perhaps, the most profit¬ 
able floricultural book that hasapiiearedfor many along day. 
We have often had enquiries for ru *h a work, but have been 
tumble to name anyone that covered all the ground as this 
does. Though called The 'English' Flwc-cr Garden* it is in a 
great measure suited as well to America. In fact. It is a work 
which should have a wide sale in our country." 

GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

** The general object of this book, we are told, .is to show by 
what arrangements and with what materials gardens, 
whether large or small, may be most effectually made to afford 
rational and lasting pleasure to those who frequent them. 
In the celebration of Nature’s triumph on her restoration to 
imwer in En glish gardens the author deserves to hold a 
conspicuous place; for no one has done more than he both 
to make and to meet the demand tor it." 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

"The author is an uncompromising revolutionist. By 
fonnding journals and writing books he has done a vast 
i* ulto widen men's views on all matters relating to gardens 
and gardening; and his dicta are based upon a notable union 
of common sense and sound taste. This volume may be 
described as the text-book of his principle a and practice, and 
* very exhaustive and instructive text-book it is. It embraces 
on inestimable moss of information, arranged In dictionary 
fomr and set forth wiih remarkable cl amen and oompieie- 


B8LFA8T N. WHIG. 

In the seoood part of the work there are about fifteen 
hundred paragraphs and articles, each headed with the some 
name of a plant, and altogether some four thousand named 
varieties are described. A few examples will give on idea of 
tho completeness with which the various flowers are described 
and pictured. Of the campanula there are forty-five varie¬ 
ties described, with thirty-five engravings; of the iris twenty- 
six varieties, thirteen engravings ; lillum, twenty-seven varie¬ 
ties, twenty-seven engravings; pentstemon, nine varieties, ten 
engravings; primula, twenty-six varieties, thirty-two engrav- 


ABBRDEEN FREE PRESS. 

** In point of comprehensiveness, precision, and accuracy, 
oombined with admirable external get up, it assumes very 
much the character of a high class Encyclopaedia, devoted to 
a particular subject in all its relations. In all that pertains 
to the position, style, and laying-nut of the flower garden, and. 
as well, the character and habits of the whole 'world of 
beautiful plant life,’ the cultivation of whioh can be hopefully 
attempted, tire work will be found to meet the wants of the 
professional gardener, not only adequately, hut in such a way 
as to be suggestive of many fresh ideas in connection with the 
practical details of his useful and wholesome calling; and 
amateurs of all classes will find it a perfect mine of delightful 
and Instructive information.” 


DigTflzeo by 
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COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

"This ia by far the best book on the flower garden that has 
ever been published. It contains in all over 700 olosely-printed 
pages and nearly 1,300 woodcut representations of plants used 
in flowor-garden deooration. The first 124 pages are devoted 
to various subjects that add to the beauty of the garden, such 
as rockeries, plants of fine form, critiques on gardens already 
in existence, pointing out their faults as well as their merits. 
They consist, in short, of a valuable and instructive essav on 
taste as applied to garden ornamentation. The rest of the 
book is arranged on the plan of a dictionary, and embraces all 
the plants, both hardy and half-hardy, annual and bulbous, 
suitable in any way for tho British flower garden.’' 

NORTHERN CHRONICLE. 

" As to tire fulness of it, we have tested it by going over as 
many obscure Highland and bog plants suitable for gardens as 
weoould remember, not one of which we found to be missing. 
Meum athamanticum, which the Highlanders call Muilceann, 
is a plant of no fame. It ia only found in a very limited 
area, and, as a wild plant, does not grow in the south of 
England at all, nor, indued, in many places beyond a few of 
the Grampian glens: but here It is down with the rest. 8o 
with other Alpine and Highland plants, full of quiet grace and 
little known to fame—altogether unkn own at horticultural 
shows. We are glad to see old garden flowers, which fell out 
of fashion thirty or forty years ago, regaining the positions 
belonging to them by right of merit." 

WATCHMAN. 

"The author of this book has in many respects changed 
people’s ideas of what a garden ought to be, ana has left them 
thoroughly dissatisfied with the old formal or undeveloped 
styles, ana with the present condition of things in our flower 
gardens generally. We arc told that hundreds of different 
and beautiful aspects of vegetation are attainable in a garden 
in spring, summer, and autumn. This, to those of us who 
are weaned by the constant repetition of a few forms and a 
few varieties by which all our gardens seem filled up after the 
same pattern, Is welcome news. We hope that the study of 
this simple but complete work will bring about a change. 
Even the smallest cultivator may find here directions which 
will help him to make the best of his bit of town or suburban 
ground, or to get the most satisfactory results from the strip 
of land attached to his cottage." 

DAILY TELEGRAPH. 

"We have R on the authority of Emerson that he who 
employs a hireling to cultivate his radish beds wilfully and 
deliberately deprives himself of a delicate pleasure that had 
far better have remained in his own hands. If this be true in 
regard to the cultivation of a humble vegetable, then the 
growing of flowers must be regarded os a pleasure of a very 
high order. The writer of this book is an advocate for the 
reasonable in this delightful scienoe as opposed to the 
fantastic. Ail right-minded people will follow him in his 
condemnation of stuoco adjuncts to the flower garden, and 
the abomination of many kindred heresies. The main portion 
of the work, that devoted to a lexicographical arrangement of 
all the plants suited for outdoor cultivation in our climate, 
is admirable, and the engravings ore as good as they can 
be." 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE. 

The text is written in a clear and comprehensive manner; 
but by the free use of a number of well-drawn engravings the 
author makes his meaning so explicit that not even the 
dullest con fail to understand. But the great aim of the 
writer is to encourage a natural and easy style of gardening In 
preference to the geometrical floral puzzles which a few years 
ago were the prevailing fashion in our parks and gardens. 
The larger part of the volume, however, is devoted to a 
description of hardy flowers suitable for English gardens in 
all parts of the island. This is arranged on the convenient 
and simple plan of a dictionary, each page of letterpress being 
faced by a plate containing pictorial representations of the 
flowers treated of In the text. These descriptions are concise, 
but they embrace all the material facts, such as the habit, 
colours, and modes of culture, and peculiarities; and. as 
the flowers are also arranged under their popular names, the 
reader unacquainted with the botanical name will have no 
difficulty in at once finding out any plant he may require 
Information about.” 

SALISBURY AND WINCHESTER JOURNAL. 

“ Instructive, and written in a clear, pleasant style, the 
book has the higher recommendation of being from the pen 
of an ardent lover of nature, who for years has thrown the 
whole weight of his influence against the fashion of turning 
out gardens into treeless and flowerless grass plots for two- 
thirds of the year, in order to reproduoe the dining-room 
carpet on the lawn, and crowd the pleasant stretch of green 
with all the fantastio figures of EucMtl, or Maltese crosses, 
tadpoles, serpents, and other innumerable enormities, cut out 
with mathematical precision, and crammed with gaudy 
flowers, arranged with a primness and freezing stiffness that 
would dimnay even the most severe old maid of proverbial 
existence.... Tht English, Fkncer Cards* is ocrtaiuly one of the 
most delightful, useful, and beautifully illustrated books on 
horticulture over Issued from an English press. Considering 
the excellence of the paper and letterpress, the artistic nature 
of the binding, and the extraordinary merit and aocuracy of 
every engraving, it is certainly a marvel of cbeapossa, and 
reflects the highest credit upon the author and the great firm 
by whose it hae been puhtoibed." 


DUNDEE ADVERTISER 

" It is one of the most generally useful boob on krilecAm 
ever published, and to everyone possessing t garden, vbrtbe* 
cultivating R as an amateur or engaging often to eoNnte 
it for him, the work may be recommended u containing w 
Immense store of information how to develop to the atno* 
the flower garden’s resources, and render it in the hirfw» 
degree pleasing and gratifying- Anyone who momfe h 
following the directions given in the work will certainly potwa 
a most artistic garden, and no one will read through tie 
introduction to this volume without, at any tate, taring t 
much more vivid idea of what effect he seeks jrheo laytag on 
his garden. Utterly condemning, indeed, thatstyleoftoiogoot 
gardens, public and private, which seems to have form eft 
object the expenditure of as much money as possible, lhi 
O’Kell, in that most clever book of .his, says that JehsM 
always likes to see his money’s worth far whatever hehyiafl 
On this ground only can be justified the enormous enaA 
turo bo often Involved in laying out our public porks, ihwt 
is no doubt, too, that public favour leans at present very much 
towards this false style of ornamentation, where the chief 
object seems always to be to expend as vast a sum of nwoa 
as possible in converting beautiful sweeps of lawn and put 
into ohopped-up bits of beds, and narrow, ineffective grips 
As instances of this wasteful over-expenditure, Mr. Robiuoa 
cites tho Crystal Palace Gardens In England and the guilds 
of Versailles in France. If it is fair to judge Incomplete vat, 
we might be tempted to take the new park now being mats 
Greenheod as another example; but example* may bebttkr 
taken where the work is completed, and the full Intent «od 
purpose of the design seen” 

SPECTATOR. 

"Among the first desires that oome when the eariJerw 
tione ot youth havebeen satisfied or discarded ia the pona 
of a spot, however small, where work can be put Hide, u 
where care shall cease to make careful. The moRetraua 
the effort has been the more surely reaction follows, sad w 
come to realise that not toll alone is man’s inhenisnea tb 
life is not oomplete if leisure and solitude and nature do H 
also play their part In it. Formerly, it was only then JT 
enough to get change of soene in any form they waatrtf 
thought of having a country home of their own; but Macs 
tioo tends to bring the more exciting kinds of wall 
amusement within the reach of all- classes, so the IF 
thoughtful of all classes oome to feel the need of r 
which, while it soothes and refreshes, shall yet be it 
enough not to grow wearisome. Such recreation «* 
nowhere in more perfect balance than in a garden, 
oan be found that restful work which makes fte noun * 
minutes, and the year pass as aday. while within its 
walla there is a sense of solitude which is to° often Iwt *■ 
the garden is exchanged for a larger domain which rani 
shared by others. But to make a garden thoroughly 
ing Interest in its growth is absolutely necessary Ton 
among shrubs and flowers, wholly ignorant of their nanx* 
nature, will only leave the mind a prey to unbidden tboam 
and some knowledge of facts and study of the indrndttaM 
of the garden inmates is needed to ensure the ejc ctaat 
these unwelcome visitors. The amateur gardener, merer* 
has onoe more cause to be grateful to the author, who g 
added in The English Flovxr Garden another benefit, and « 
a substantial one, to those he has already bestowsa upoof 


„—--thoroughly.---„ 

of a practical guide in the selection and i 
plants. To know where a plant wr 11 K 

half the battle, and as there is no 

year's blooming, the avoidance u» uu.*.^-. , 

difference ot one, and often of two or three ysan,»^ 
pleasure a plant will bestow.” 

THE GUARDIAN. 

"Rather more than a quarter of a century no* P 
stranger appeared in our gardens, and was regaiwu ras 
great surprise and admiration, as some scarirt wamor^l 
lads and lasses of his native village, to which Mow 
furlough. Our English Flora startled in her sweet Minf 
and fascinated by this splendid presence, forgot lh«« 
meftt to that which may be called the naturalrP 1 *®-* 
transferred her affections to this gaudy suitor, 
himself ’Bedding-Out.’ Like the fair Imogens 
Baron, all covered with jewels and gold, arrived at D 
door, she became ’ untrue to her vows.* She :xens* 
graceful undulations and curves, her oreen aileys, • 
grots, her walks amid the shrubberies In which 
maiden meditation, and heard the mellow ouzel nuuftwj 
elm, for treeless squares of sward, as flat as the ipuns 
and the garden roller could make them. On these 
all the figures in Euclid, with an assortment of staw. 
Maltese crosses, serpents, tadpoles, and namdes* t-nnn 
to be coloured, when the summer came, with ver«o“M 
calceolarias (purple and gold, like the cohortsof the A* 5 *™ 
scar lev geranium, and white alyssum. The du» 
carpet was to be reproduced on the lawn, tne t 
gardener was to learn his art from the kaleidoscope. 
ing trees and shrubs, laburnums, lilacs, syringe w™" 
roses, berberis, laurustinus, went down byth<? hundred 
the hand which writes this paper grasped the ? 

the grand clumps of herbaceous flower*, denoime« 
and dingy in comparison with these new importsti®* 
dug up and destroyed. Now we were to have three mw 
dazzlin g coruscations, and, when the frost came., aij 
flowerless exposition of flabby leaves, and t hen beat 
brown. The catherine-wheels and other firswwy wg 
into charred wood and tinder. Even this 
efflorescence was liable to curtailment. The wij*®’ rrj 
staying with a floral friend, who was^ considered 
most tasteful display of the * bedding-out wj 

midland counties, if not beyond them. Seen in 
the setting Bun this garden was enthusiastically ^ 5 ^^: 
the guests, as a sight to make an old man young. 1 

was a thunderstorm on that July night, 
guests looked out from their dressing-rooms 
read Ichabod In that dank desolation. Happily, 
of Imogens and midnight, a change came oer 
this dream. When this new system of floral 
seemed to have obtained a Papal supremacy, anrtjvmxi 
garden, which was not * bedded out,’ was reganl** 
and poky,’ when even cottagers had expelled tneir : 
their ladslove, and Michaelmas daisies, to make 
few of these gay novelties, bought or begged from 
at the hall; when the marriage between Jpon aoa 
was celebrated with universal Joy, *5*?. 
groaned with the weight of the feast, and the beU “ 
Btruck one,’ then appeared the Nemesis of 
ghost of Alonzo— Alonzo, by William Kx*in«»- 
by an eeoort of avenging spectres. Hi* book, a* ifM 
reference, must bo welcomed with its beauUW ^ 1 ^ 
illustrations, the most Important and infitruc^^ 
which has been made for many years to the 
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HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Over Is. worth free, pocking guaranteed. 

J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

Aqnlleglaa (Columbine) ccorulea, cmrulea hybrida, 
californica hybrida, and canadensis nana. The (our, 2s.; 
mixed seedlings, Is. dot. 

Auriculas, show and alpines, 2s. dot. 

Primula oortusoldes, rich rosy purple, 2s. dot. 
Polyanthus, seifs, gold-laced, hose in hose, 2s. dot. 
Pinks, Carter’s strain, fine plants, 2s. dot. 

Carnations and Pico tees, mixed, Carter’s strain, 
2s. 6d. dot. 

Canterbury Bells, 8 colours, mixed. Is. dot., 5s. 100. 
Sweet William, Carter’s Auricula-eyed, Hunt’s per¬ 
fection, pure white and scarlet, soparate, Is. dot., 5s. 100, 
mixed 4s. 100. 

Wallflowers, blood red and dwarf yellow, Is. doz., 
6s. 100. 

Seeds of above, in paokets, from 3d. to 2s. 6d. 

50 Plants, my selection from above, 2s. 6d., 100 for 5s. 
Greenhouse Plants, Chorozemas, Kcnnedyas, &c. 
Beautiful Climbers, lists free; see last week’s 
Gardening. 

Cinerarias, Carter’s prize strain, Is. 6d. dot. 
Begonias, "Winter flowering,” 3s. 6d. dot., named. 
Centaurea oandidlsslma, fine foliage, 2s. 6d. doz. 
Grevlllea robusta, very graceful foliage, 2s. 6d. doz. 
Draossnas, to grow on, 6 for 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d. per doz. 
Sweet Booket, Is. doz.; Thyme, Is. doz. 

Choice Seeds of all kinds, 3d. to 2s. Gd. per packet. 
Cut Flowers, boxes Is. to 2s. 6d., free per post. ] 

J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 


JOHN GhRHHIX, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

PRIMULAS.— I am now offering my fine strain of 
Primulas, which consists of such sorts as Magnifies 
alba, Cristata alba, Cristata rubra. Striata, Kerme- 
sina splondens, Atrorubra, Fern Leaf, &c., Ac., in 
mixture, at 2s. per dozen, free. 

CINERARIAS.— Gran diflora, 2s. dozen ; Hybrida, 
2s. dozen. ; Dwarf, 2s. dozen; Double Seedlings, 3s. 
dozen; mixed, 2s. dozen. 

STRAWBERRIES.— These, like many other 
things, delight in a change of soil. I can supply 100 
plants in four best sorts for 4s. free, or 25 of any of 
the following varieties free for Is. 8d:—Marshal 
MocMohon, V. II. de Thury, Sir Joseph Paxton, 
Crimson Queen, Keen’s Seedling, Dr. Hogg, Presi¬ 
dent, and Comte de Paris. 

GRAND NEW STRAWBERRY (Bothwell 
Bank Prolific).—First-rate variety either for the 
garden or for forcing. Have been awarded a first- 
class certificate ; price per doz., 2s., 25 for 3s. fid. 

NOTICE.—Plants as previously advertised can still 
be supplied. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Flowers that Everybody can grow and will I 
•uooeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

Owing to Heat and Drought, many 

BRIGHTE8T BORDER FLOWER8 HAVE CEA8ED 

to Bloom ; I offer, therefore. Plants 
ESPECIALLY GROWN FOR LATE BLOOM¬ 
ING TO MAKE A BRILLIANT 8HOW EARLY IN 

Autumn, all at the following cheap 
uniform Price of 18. 3d. per dozen. 


Victoria Asters Meteor Marigold 

Ten-week Stock Old Double Orange 

Tall African Mari- ditto 
golds Dwarf Blue Ageratum 

Dwarf French Ditto Indian Pinks 

Tall Snapdragons Wallflowers (mined) 

Dwarf ditto ________ 

DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITES, cream 

and yellow, for pots or open ground/ such as I have sold in 
thousands for several seasons, six of each, Ib. 9d. Quite 
hardy, open ground, charming tyr cutting. __ 

LOADSTONE’S speciality Carnations. Sample 

blooms, named, Is. 3d., from which orders may be booked 
for autumn delivery; or nine prepared pipings for 2s.; 
pipings of the old Crimson Clove, laced Pinks, and Mrs. 
Binkins. all Is. 6d. per doz. Price lis t 3 stam ps . ___ 

CUT FLOWERS, large box full choice and 

Interesting bloom, 2s. 9d. A lady says: “I have never seen 
anything to equal your hardy cut dowers. They make me 
__admire the ve ry d owers I have always despised.” __ 

EFFECTIVE EDGING, long borders or carriage 

drives, Lamb’s ear, pretty white leaf, stands any weather, 

_ genuine perennial , per 100, 6s. 6d,; do zen s, Is. 6d, Plant n ow. 

FERNS (cheap clearance).—Pteris tremula, 
each Is. "(L ; 3 for 2s. 9d. Maidenhair, each Is. 9d.; 3 for 
3s. 6d. Stout plants, suitable pot at once in 7-inch pots. 

HOLLYHOCKS (Chater’s).—Can offer some 

very sturdy seedlings, make Bplendid specimens next 
season, 12 for 5s. 6d., free. 

BLUE MARGUERITES, will flower through¬ 
out autumn and winter; very useful for cutting or con¬ 
servatory ; each, Is. 3d.; pair, 2s. 

LOADSTONE’S new Climbing TROP^EOLUM, 

“PARAGON” (own seedling), brilliant winter bloomer 
under glass, quite hardy for out-door climbing in Bummer ; 
well-established plants, each, free, Is. 9d. _ 

RIPE PEAOHE8 AND NECTARINES. 
"Loadstone," from her own Orchard Home, 
offers these, free per Parcels Post:—Peaches, 
per dozen., 7s. 6d.; Nectarines, 5s. per dozen. 

DOUBLE WALLFLOWERS.—Can offer plants 
of the very choicest colours and strains, such os will make 
brilliant beds; double purple, blue, yellow, brown; 6 of each 
colo ur, free, 2s.; 12 of each, 3 s. 6d. __ 

ROCKETS, purple and white, to bloom in 

autumn, 9 each colour, Is. 9d. Very sweet scented. _| 

HOTHOUSE GRAPES. ~~ 

l lh. 3/ free. Per Parcels Post. 1 lb. 3/ free. 

"Loadstone" having 378ft. of Vineries will 
be glad to receive orders for packages of 
GRAPES, in small or large quantities. 31b. 
sent carriage paid for 7s. ML, or any quantity 
over lib. at 2s. fid. per lb. 

CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, sturdy, bushy 

seedlings, from fine double flowers, planted out now open 
ground will make tine plants for next year's blooming. 
Tw ent y-five plants for 3s., free. _ 

VIOLAS for Spring blooming (blue, white, 
yellow, purple), sturdy seedling plants, 24 for Is. 9d.; 100 

SWEET WHITE JESSAMINE.—I have some 

capital two-year-old plants, also of the old-fashioned Sweet 
Honeysnckle, each 2a. 6(1. Very strong. 

KING THEODORE, dwarf scarlet, bedding 

Nasturtiums (my speciallte), special Btrain. Can offer 
plants for late autumn blooming, dozen. Is. 6d„ 36 for 3s., 
10 0 for 7 b . 6 d. N early black foliage with Bcarlet bloom. 

OLD ENGLISH LA VENDER.—Can offer 

a gain 3 bu shy plantB, 1 b. 9 d ., free. Be st time plant. 

ROSE CUTTINGS sent out properly prepared, 

with cultural hints, such as I have sent out last seven 
seasons, 18 for 2s. Cuttings of Syringa, Scarlet Japonica, 
Wistaria, Sweet Honeysuckle, Guelder Roses, Sweet Briar, 
Japanese and Evergreen Honeysuckles, all per doz., Is. 3d 

COB. E A SC AN DENS, most rapid, hardy climber, 

for cold greenhouse, covers bare walls like magic, one 
Bt rong plant, Is. 3d. , pair, 2s. _ 

SCABIOUS.—Mine is a beautiful strain of this 

charming hardy plant. Can offer plants for autumn 
blooming that will stand an ordinary winter unprotected and 
bloom beautifully all next spring, dozen, Is. 9d., 36 for 3s. 

EVERLASTING PEAS (deep rosy red), most 

showy, useful, peronnial climber, needs only once planting, 

. 6 fine plants. Is.. 9d, free._ 

BRITISH QUEEN.—No Strawberry new or old 

equals this choice old favourite variety for fine flavour, 
hardiness, or abundance. 100 plartfs, to fruit next season, 
5s.. carriage paid, J>0 for 3s., 25 for 2s. 

WINTER BLOOMING W ALLFLOW LRS.— 


joecbt G-RHHiy, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 

A B C BULB GUIDE. 

THE PRESENT SEASON’S EDITION 

of the above is in the Printer's hands, and will be 
I8SUED IN A FEW DAYS, 
when It will bo duly posted to all Customers, and may be had 
GRATIS AND P08T FRilE 
by all Applicants. 

THOMAS S. WARE, 

Hale Farm Nurserie s, To t tenham, London . 

*D ARE HOLLY FERN, with thorns like minia- 

-Lv ture Holly leaves, perfectly hardy plant, Is., free, 2 
la. 6d., free. Lomaria gibba tree Fern, 2 young plants. 
Is. 2d., free. —MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, freston 

SWEET-SCENTED SALVIA.—Foliage of this 

plant is delightfully scented, nice for cutting, pretty 
magenta bloom in winter, but more grown for foliage than 
flower, 2 plants Is. 2d.—MORLEY k CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

SWEET-SCENTED LAVENDER, 12 plants, 

1b. 2d., free, 24, Is. 10d., free. Best time to plant. Foliage 
and flowers of this old-fashioned plant are delightfully 
fragrant. Quite hardy, but nice for pot culture. Above are 
nice seedling plants. This Is a capital time to move.—MORLE Y 
& C O., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

tXflNTER HELIOTROPE (Petasites fragrans). 

* V Every garden should possess this delightfully-scented, 
hardy flower, which blooms in depth of winter out of doors. 
2 roots, 1 b. 4d., free.— M ORLEY & CO., Fulwood, Pre^on. 

HHEAP sweet-scented hardy Orchid, 2 roots, 

^ Is. 4d„ free. The exquisite Gymnadenia conopsea has 
few equals even among the choicest Orchids as regards scent; 
perfectly hardy, rose-coloured; specimen bloom with order; 
nice for pot culture. - MORLEY « CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

pYCLAMEN, finest Covent Garden strain, 

mixed varieties, strong bulbs for growing on, 12 for 
2s. 3d ; 25 for 4s.. free.—CASBON k SON. Peterborough. 

T" OBELI A" CARDINALS, Que^n Vktori^ 

•LJ large scarlet, Gladioli-like flowers, quite hardy. Plant 
now for autumn bloom, 3 for Is. 6d. ; 6 for 2s. 6d„ free.— 
CASBON k S ON , Flo rist s, Midfield. Peterborough. 

JERSEY ROSES.—Carriage paid to London. 

, (lwarf ,'3 doz., 60s. per 100; standards, 12s. 
per doz., 903. per 100. Orders sent now will ensure immediate 
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SUCCESS 

CERTAIN. 

"DUD YOUR OWN ROSES—24 buds in 12 

D grand varieties, 2s.; GO, 6«. 6d.; 100, lOa, post free. Hi ti¬ 
trated printed instructions sent gratis with each order, pris; 
every particular for successful budding, with which every zu 
may succeed, and have a crop of MAIDEN blooms wn 
season. 

HARKNESS ft SONS. 

NURSERYMEN, BED ALE, YORKSHIRE. 

FANCY PANSIES 1 FANCY PANSIES! 

SPECIAL PRIZE, 96 blooms, CRYSTAL PALACE. July 
5th, 1884. SPECIAL PRIZE, 48 blooms, YORK, Jum lftk 
1884. FIRST PRIZE, 24 blooms, LEEDS, June 20th. li&T 
Send at once for cuttings, strong and healthy, finest edfri| 
and blotched kinds. 24 cuttings, all different named, 2s H. 
24 unnamed, 2s.: post free. Seed, this year’s hanest, ltj 
Is. 6cL, and 2s. 6d. packet. 

OAR NATIONS FOR BORDERS 

12 cuttings, splendid border Carnations, all ooUran-rae 
purple, crimson, yellow, blush, white, fcc., k. Seed, k. 
Is. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per packet 

PENTSTEMONS AND PHLOXES 

12 cuttings of either, la.; or 24,1*. 9d-, poattne. 

GERANIUMS (Doable and Single). 

Root now for winter bloom. 12 cuttings, grand dodk 
Is. 3d.; 12 singles, Is. 3d., ail named, post free. 

SUMMER FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

All colours—white, purple, yellow, crimson, bhuh, rsd,k 
12 plants, 2s.; 12 cuttings. Is., post free. 

HARDY PLANTS, very ztrong. 

Foxgloves, white, purple, rose, yellow, and spotted. Cuts 
bury Bells, double ana single, white, blue, pink, and iU 
Antirrhinums, Phloxes, all colours. Pentstemons. all cola* 
Geums, Alpine Wallflowers, Sweet Williams, Wallflows 
Violas, all colours. Pansies, blue, white, purple, ydlov.B 
blotched. All at Is. per dozen; 5 dozen, 4&, free by post 
HARKNESS ft SONS, 
NURSERYMEN, BEDAUB, YORKSHIRE. 

BULBS FOR EARLY FORCll 

The following potted now will produce beautiful flan 
at Christmas (or earlier if need be), or potted at inter# 
will produce a succession of flowers during the k 
months of the year when flowers are scarce. 

ALL ARE CARRIAGE FREE, AT THE FOLLOW!* 
PRICES :— 

White Roman Hyacinths, bear beautiful spiw 
fragrant white flowers, per doz., 2i. 9d.; per 50, n 
per 100, 20s. j 

Bine Roman Hyacinths, good contrast to abd 
per doz., Is. fid. 

Earlv White Italian Hyacinths, bloom « 
diately after the Romans, per doz., 2s. 6d.; ptfi 
9s. fid.; per 100,18a. fid. ! 

Early flesh-coloured Italian Hyacinth*! 
lovely Bhade of colour, valuable, per doz., 2s.; perl 
7s. ; per 100,12s. fid. j 

Paper white Polyanthus Narcissus, per d<a.,J 
Double Roman Polyanthus Narcissus, pens 
2s. fid. j 

The trusses of lovely Narcissus, so delightfully fraen 
■ are most beautiful, and appreciated by ail. 

All are good sound bulbs of excellent quality. 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Manchester 

OPRING FLOWERS (Carriage Faid).-W 

G flowers, Harbinger (dwarf yellow, blood red, and pap 
Antirrhinums, best mixed, and Sweet Williams, very P 
all 1 b. 3d. per 100; Brompton Stock and golJ-lac*t « 
anthus, 3s. 6d- per 100; Cinerarias, first-class strain, « 
strong, Is. per doz.. 6e. per 100. All very good plants. Gar?* 
paid.—JOHN NORFOLK, Gardener at Wflburfcm SW 
Ely, Cambs. _ 

10b. fid. GREENHOUSE COLLECTION. 

2 PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS, 2 Bouvardin, 

Maiden-hair Ferns, 4 Coleus, 4 Primulas, 4 Cineraw 
choice-named Fuchsias, 12 winter-flowering Gc-raoi iitf- 
good plants from 4iu. pots, free, for 10s. 6d., half for &■ I 

PRIMULAS, PRIMULAS! Carter's Sid 

■L strain, sturdy plants, in 3in. pots, will make grandw 
for exhibition in the autumn, price, 3s. j*ct dor. 

CINERARIAS 1 CINERARIAS ! 

D superb strain. Is. 4d.per doz., free, all strong pM 
shaken from 3-in. pots. 

4e. per 100, free; 2s. fid. per 50, 
TTIOLAS.—Lady in White, a magmid 

V White Viola, very large: also Clevedon Blaeand YeW 


“ Loadstone’s ” noted blood red and dwarf golden strains, 
9 plants each strain, free. Is. 9 d.: 100, 5s. 6d. 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to ’ 

J. X.OAD8TOZTB 

(The Lady FlorUt), 
ROMFORD, E88EX. 


V White Viola, very large ; also Clevedon Blue and YeW 

PANSIES.—King of Blacks and other d 

varieties from Carter’s choice seed. 

CWEET WILLIAMS, Auricula-flowed 

O finest strain in cultivation. 

ANTIRRHINUMS (Snapdragon), purewk 
and striped. 

These plants are all strong and healthy and she* 
bloom. If planted now will make a grand display during 
Bummer and autumn months. 

BERNARD LOADER ,, Floris t, Dorchester, D y^ 

Hyacinths, Tulips Crocus, Lues, &< 

H G. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Haarle: 

Vj» Holland. Wholesale CATALOGUE now rrVj ' 
may be had free on application to Messrs. R SILBIr-f*" 
SON, 25 x Savage Gardens, Crutched Friars Lowloa hx 

WHITE CLOVE”PINK (Mrs. Sinking t 

best and most abundant flowering border 
Cuttings, 25 for Is. 6d.; rooted plants, 4 for l»^6d-: l '-‘ * *2 
saved from 10,000 strong plants, per packet, 7d. s-J'd is * 
tree Carnation (English), per packet. It M- 3 

Cyclamen, Auricula, and Polyanthus, per packet, . r 
free, cash.—W. WEALE, Carnation Garden, Chtruca-H 


I Tapiow, Bucks. i| frem 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

MILLA BIFLORA. 

Wb herewith give an illustration of a bulbous 

t that, both recently and for some years 
past, has been the subject of much comment. 
Jr )how8 the plant life-size, but, though correct 

form, it conveys but little idea of the exqui- 
ute beautv of the snow-white 
war like flowers. The bulb, or 
rather corm, is somewhat small, 
and membraneous coated. The 
leaves are round, Rush-like, and 
very rough. The flower-stems 
Me smooth, from 9 inches to 12 
inches in height, and usually bear 
but one flower, but when grown 
strongly they sometimes produce 
two^nd three flowers, and in a 
wild state they do not unfre- 
iQtntly bear as many as five 
lowers. The specimen from 
which our drawing was made V 

bore three flowers, but only one \ 

flw expanded when the sketch \ 

i taken. It was sent to us by % 

Messrs. Uorsman, of Colchester, % 

rho have imported this plant in % 

irge quantities. There is, there- 1 

ore, 'tittle likelihood of this beau- 1 

ihl plant ever again becoming 1 

»ch a rarity as it has been. It 
4s generally been considered a 
hficalt plant to manage, but 
It. Horsman assures us that it 
irives perfectly well in the open 
order in light rich soil. The 
•Iks should be planted in March 
rApril in some sunny spot, and 
thoroughly ripened, they will 
«n develop foliage and flowers, 
her blooming the great point 
to get the bulbs thoroughly V 
atured before lifting them in \ 
ognst or September—that is, \ 

ter the foliage has decayed. No \ 

«bt many would like to culti- \ 

it in pots or in frames, % 

tiicb, after all, is the most satis- % 

<tory plan, as in that case the % 

wta are better under one’s eye. 1 

inhabits the western coast of 1 

^nea, from South Arizona and 1 

** Mexico to Central Mexico. 1 

HARDY PLANTS. 

L NV’ may be taken as a fair 
«cimen of those who still be- 
-‘e in betiding out, and the 
rajgements he describes re- 
the kind of thing still to 
found in a few small gardens, 

‘d which a few years ago was 
e rule in all. A pretty lawn is 

* up on the side nearest the 
'use with a number of geo- 
■ f ri; beds filled with bedding 
auts arranged so as to show 
ags, stripes, and patterns of flat 

|^ur. Because this kind of j 

’•ug pleases him “A. N.” j 

ucies it must be perfection. It J 

* most odd thing, and a good i 

-tance of the perversity of /| 

llf uan nature, that people should f 

‘mire in their flower gardens 
tongements which would power- 

: '!y excite their risible faculties 
-een in a less familiar form. What would 
A N.” think of a florist who exposed for sale in 
w window bouquets arranged with a rigid border 

* leaves, then a line of blue Cornflowers, next a 
n - or * yellow or white Daisies, and then a flat 

h of trusses of scarlet Geranium in the 
r t: - jf “ A. N.” did not think the florist 
1 mistaken his vocation, I am quite sure the 
'flei of his family would. All that those who 
h ite the abolition of bedding arrangements 
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are striving to do is to get people to open their to havo such a display of colour as will 
eyes and minds to the beauty of the plants astonish him, and completely convince all 
themselves instead of trying to work out childish who sec it that that is attainable in other 
schemes ©f decoration in flat colour. “A. N.” ways than by bedding out, with the addi- 
says he has tried hardy plants and did not like tional advantage that it will be in full 
f them. I should like very much to know what beauty from the first of April until the first of 
plants ho used, and how he cultivated them. November in ordinary seasons, a period of seven 
j A good border of hardy flowors at its best is months instead of only four months, as with 
i generally such a revelation of unwonted beauty, spring and summer bedding. I will further 

undertake that, if properly plan- 

( ted, there will be no necessary un¬ 
sightliness at any period. I am 
afraid “A. N.” is of those who 
make a thoughtless rush at a 
thing, and because it does not 
^ immediately turn out a success 

imagine that failure is part of its 
nature. Bedding has one ad van- 
: / ■/ tage, R requires no thought, 

,e/ < '/ either as to arrangement or culti- 

\ l MlMM / jr vation; it is a mere piece of 

\ | WmjZ routine easily mastered, after 

X; . v A. V V#/ Z W which it is only a mechanical 

f I ''y repetition of the same operations. 

Zy J ust what an intellectual pastime 

~ -'x like g ar( lening should never be. 

Hardy plants are things which 
'"‘“x, have to be thought over and 

... v >xstudied. Many of those which 

- q [’ produce the finest and most last- 

i mg displays of colour do not show 

* MM vA Y\ ^what they are capable of unless 

I t properly planted in the first 

■ fly m \ • A instance, and allowed to grow 

1 mm! M A* - \ and spread for some years. 

I B; jj m\ \ Moving always puts them out of 

1 Hj m m \ \ 4 bloom for a year or two, so that 

V a. Vif m m \. arrangements should be made 

wll if] £ B ^ for widening and altering the 

U MJ i ilj m M outline of beds and borders to 

1 SIi B E m make room for them as they 

1 mil WrW B spread. Anyone who has merely 

p TW fl;F m ordered a collection of hardy 

i BP Ml B plants from a nursery and planted 

If flf t them in shrubbery borders, or 

\M m w ^° ^ as decorating pin- 

fM / H m cushion beds, cut out on a lawn, 

NB m V t with a perennial or two and a few 

■ Jj B m hardy annuals, is wholly in- 

B /j m m capable of giving any opinion on 

% H m m mer ^ ts °f hardy flowers for 

m II M m garden decoration, and cannot 

B U km Sa ^ h ftve seen hardy plants 

l\ II as / a ^* one w ^° any- 

1 I K a thing of them would ever attempt 

1 I V I / to grow them in that way, or 

1 I A B M/ expect them to be decorative 

11 fl WJr when so placed. Placing them 

li li \ Wm ^hat fashion will quite account 

Wi I * or “ A * N.’s” emphatic state- 

BB d f‘hittil ment that the bright masses of 

IB W M.'jlk J colour which-distinguish bedding 

Ip B .jr 1 4 ,] cannot be got with hardy plants. 

In B ■ p) These bright masses of colour 

nl If « Af appeal only to a taste the very 

Bl M L reverse of artistic, for no artist 

fl 1 B [j \'M /: ' can tolerate them. But, taking 

J| 1 B 1 \ll ij “A. N.” on his own ground, I 

III x ■v Z may say that if he had gi’own 

fl I B ' ^ ‘ " hardy plants to any extent he 

fl I B M r ould not havemade such a state- 

H IB ment. I grant him at once that 

IB fti L ) j ^ y° u cannot with hardy plants 

H W have the same plants blooming 

n ftj /yf' continuously for three months, 

fl ' ' / but if you wish to have a blaze of 

1 the same colour at or about the 

same spot in a large border you 
Flower-stem and Bulb of Milla biflora. Flowers white. can h ave i t j n aB grea t brilliancy, 

and with most colours, for more 
| both of form and colour, that the most ardent than double the length of time. Take scarlet 
| admirers of bedding are struck dumb by it, and for instance. You can have clumps of Poppy 
acknowledge its immeasurable superiority at Anemones flowering throughout a mild winter, 
once. But such borders are not to be seen in and in March the double kinds will come 
| the London parks, nor yet in small gardens, in, and, with stellata and fulgens, last till 
although perfectly attainable there. June. You can have clumps of scarlet 

! If “ A. N.” will just turf over his geometric Tulips, beginning with the Van Thols and 
! beds and make one large bed of the same area ending in June with the florists^ kinds, 
at the furthest edge of the lawn, and, say, some Oriental Poppies will begin to bloom in April, 
30 feet from front to back, he will be able and produce a gorgeous profusion of scarlet 
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bowls 9 inches across and lasting for six weeks. 
In May scarlet biennial Stocks will be in full 
glory, doable scarlet Geum blooms continuously; 
scarlet biennial Poppies make fine masses in 
June, Gladioli (early and late) bloom from early 
Jane until September, while, in the three 
months during which the bedders are at their 
best, hardy plants and those which require no 
protection can match them with Lilies, Carna¬ 
tions, Pentstemons, Tigridias, Dahlias, and 
hardy and half-hardy annuals. Everything 
that can be got with bedding plants can be 
equally well got with hardy plants, if we omit 
the tasteless part of bedding, the formal and 
sharply-defined beds, the rows and patterns, the 
fiat arrangement, and the pinching and clipping. 
Once turn your back upon these and similar 
artificialities and all the neatness and order 
which the most fastidious could desire is attain¬ 
able with hardy plants, and with the enormous 
advantage that infinite variety is substituted 
for sameness, ever varying masses of colour for 
flat patches, and the beautiful forms of nature 
for tne inventions of an untrained fancy. 

It is evident that those who prefer bedding 
to hardy plants take their ideas of the latter 
from the mixed border. The old mixed border 
was not a decorative feature. The plants in it 
were grown each for its own individual beauty ; 
there was no thought of arranging them for 
combined effect. Bedding was the first step 
in a new direction, and all that is wanted 
now is that the second step shall be taken— 
namely, that the plants used for decorating 
a garden shall be arranged with the same 
regard for colour harmony that is paid in 
beading, but with all the plants growing in 
their natural manner, and arranged so as to 
show their beauty of form and habit, as well as 
the beauty of their flowers. Surely it must be 
self-evident that that is not a different or a 
parallel style of garden to bedding-out, but 
something very much higher and far beyond it, 
combining, as it does, all the plants which can 
be grown in a garden, and using their natural 
outlines only instead of artificial ones. A few 
beds filled with bedding plants will be superior 
as a garden decoration to beds and borders 
filled with such hardy plants as one often sees 
about London, badly arranged in the first 
instance, overcrowded, and suffering from dirt 
and neglect; but the comparison is all the other 
way when the hardy flowers are properly 
managed. 

Bedding-out is peculiarly unsuited for the 
gardens of small villas. It is all nonsense about 
it setting off a house. If a house is built in a 
tasteless and pretentious style, as if the 
designer thought it could be made to look like 
a mansion, bedding plants will only make bad 
worse, and if it is a sensible, picturesque, and 
homely place, bedding will be wholly out of 
keeping with it. 

My remarks about large beds seem to have 
been misunderstood. There is no necessity for 
advocating a change where it is already carried 
out. Those who still recommend bedding as a 
legitimate form of garden decoration are all 
agreed that it is utterly unsuitable for the 
decoration of small gardens. The only excuse 
for its introduction there was in the fact that 
while bedding-out was popular in large gardens, 
no plants but bedding plants were available for 
small ones. In my last rambles of inspection 
amongst London suburban gardens, m the 
summer of 1882, I noticed that not one in 
twenty had a single bedding plant in it. In 
some gardens the opposite extreme had been 
reached ; not only had the geometric beds been 
turfed over, but a large tree had been placed 
where the principal bed was, and all the 
flowers visible were a few of the com¬ 
monest hardy plants, in narrow borders, under 
the fences. That is going rather too far. The 
worst and most gaudy display of bedding is 
better than no flowers at all; but there is no 
necessity for either alternative. A small garden 
can only be decorated in a satisfactory way if 
treated in an informal manner, and that is best 
done by using hardy plants and annuals. There 
must, however, be intelligence and good taste 
brought into play at every step. Bedding 
arrangements, it must be borne in mind, are on 
a par with tatooing and similar savage decora¬ 
tions. The great thing to aim at is to bring 

S ut the beauty of the plants, not to hide that' 
y making them form flat masses of oolour, 

Ilf R5?Ai,b. there iqouv and 
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shady, sheltered and exposed positions; all 
these can be taken advantage of to plant suit¬ 
able things. Not many gardens so situated as 
to be worth attempting any decorative effect in 
are so small as not to allow of a bed of flowers 
20 feet deep measuring in the length of the 
plot; that depth is quite sufficient for a good 
bed of flowers. 

No doubt some of my statements seem to 
savour of dogmatism, but that is not because 
they cannot be supported by reason and argu¬ 
ment ; but because it is necessary, in a practical 
paper like Gardening, that all instructions 
given shall be as much to the point and in as 
few words as possible. 

In conclusion, I will just describe the arrange¬ 
ments being carried ont for the decoration of a 
part of this garden, which may fairly represent 
the front plot of a small old-fashioned house. 
At the back of the house is a small enclosed 
plot, separated from the rest of the garden by a 
brick wall and arch ; it is surrounded on three 
sides'by walls, and sheltered from the north 
and the north-east winds by the house and its 
appurtenances. Next the house is a terrace 
7 feet wide, supported by a brick wall 4 feet 
high, including parapet. The remainder of the 
plot is about 60 feet square, divided into two 
nearly equal portions by a straight walk. In 
front of the terrace there are borders 5 feet 
wide, the remaining space is Grass, with the 
exception of a narrow border under the west 
wall, which makes the two Grass plots equal. 
On each Grass plot there are, first, nearest the 
house, two round beds 4 feet across, then a 
round bed 7 feet across, and then a crescent- 
shaped bed about 3 feet 6 inches wide by 8 feet 
long. The flowers in these beds are all that 
can be seen from the windows of the house, 
except a peep at the borders through the arch 
in the south wall. This very formal arrange¬ 
ment has hitherto been decorated with bedding, 
wholly out of keeping with the style of the 
house, which is 200 years old. 

The difficulties to be taken into account 
are:—1. The soil is a shallow one on gravel 
over chalk, and the beds have never been made, 
but have only had some 9 inches of earth 
thrown on them in form of a mound. 2. 
There are old fruit trees on the walls the roots 
of which have worked into the beds and made 
a perfect mat on the top of the subsoil, from 
which suckers keep rising the whole summer. 
It is necessary, therefore, that there shall be no 
permanent planting. The garden has been 
utterly neglected for the last six years. Roses 
originally trained on the walls have been over¬ 
grown and killed by various old stocks on which 
they had been budded. The borders under the 
terrace were one confused tangle of Evergreen 
shrubs, Stocks of dead Roses, Briar suckers, 
Cydonia japonica, common Jasmine, Eccremo- 
carpus sc&ber, Clematis Flammula, and Kerria 
japonica ; while to mat all together was a pro¬ 
fuse growth of Lathyrus grandiflorus. The 
ground was full of wood Violets, double wood 
Anemones, and common Grape Hyacinths. 
These borders being in the most sheltered place 
in the garden, and in a position where protection 
is easy, will be filled with Tea Roses, some of 
the shoots being trained loosely to the terrace 
wall, others bent down over the border. I 
may mention here that this garden is most for¬ 
tunately placed as regards soil. At the north 
side it is the light tawny loam which is over 
the chalk everywhere almost. It dips rather 
quickly to the south, and then rises with a 
sharp bank. That bank marks the outcrop of 
the beds between the London clay and the chalk 
so familiar to Londoners at Blackheath and 
Greenwich Park, but here only a few feet thick, 
and consisting of red sand, gravel, and flints. 
The top of the bank is pure London clay. 

Tbe sand on the bank does not affect 
the soil of the garden, for the clay has 
got washed down in the course of ages, 
so that the soil merely graduates from stiff clay 
at the south to chalky loam at the north side. 
There is little traffic on the roads, so that any 
amount of road parings can be had, and plants 
likp Roses, which like fresh soil, can have it ad 
libitum. 

The edging of the borders in front of the 
terraoe will be of mixed bulbs aud rock plants, 
and the borders themselvos will be filled with 
Ixift«. Tritoni&s, Sparaxis, and Babianas, to 
flower in spring j Gladioli, permanently planted, 
tq flQV»r In "uinmsr i wd h*r4y An)%ryHU ? 


Wataoni&s, and Schizostylis cocdnea, for 
autumn. In two of the small round beds will 
be planted hardy Fan Palms; in the other two 
—east, Noisette Roses, Aimte Vibert; west, 
Clematis Jackm&nii. The large round Win 
will have a permanent rockery edging 18 inches 
wide, planted with Achillea Clavenn*, A. 
umbellate, Silene alpestris, S. maritime i pi, 
spring perennial Phloxes, aud Sedum spurium 
splenaena. In the centre will be & pW of 
Chrysanthemum Elaine, surrounded by Gla¬ 
dioli and Phlox decussate. The crescent 
shaped beds will be filled with Pansies in<] 
climbing Tropaeolums. The narrow west border 
contains Hepaticas, Tulips, Primulas, Primroses, 
Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Pansies, Columbine* 
and Anemone japonica; while a Gloire d< 
Dijon Rose will trail over all. 

Now a word or two to explain the decontivi 
advisability of these arrangements. The forms 
beds are retained because there is no altemstiv- 
if there are to be any flowers, the further edges 
the lawn, having some trees in it, and the soul 
wall being covered with ivy; the wall itsd 

J irevents a satisfactory border being made then 
t is necessary to retain the lawn, as the laws 
in front of the house are open to public viei 
and that at the farthest side of the garde 
though very pleasant, being partly shaded b 
large Oaks and old Apple trees, is damp as 
slippery in wet weather, being on clay. U 
Tropaeolums in the farthest bras will be ae 
against shadow, and dark Ivy and Cypre 
leaves, which will render their foliage u 
bloom telling. The white flowers of the ChiJ 
santhemums will be most frequently Mj 
against the same background. The rocks 
edging to the round beds will take B 
stiffness from them, and hide their nfl 
outlines, while the TropaeolumB and Paw 
partly trailing on the turf, will hide ■ 
outlines of the crescents. The Fan Palma ■ 
climbers in the small round beds will bidet 
outlines of them, so that all ugly outline* * 
be abolished. The plants at the foot of the tern 
have the house itself for background. Thij 
covered with Ivy, Virginian Creepers, climn 
Roses, white Passion Flower, Japanese How 
suckle, a scarlet-berried Thorn, common J 
mine, and a Vine. The parapet of the tern 
will be almost bidden by rock and wall plat 
The bricks and tiles of the buildings are com 
with Lichens, and form a neutral backgrod 
Of course an old house forms a better fan 
ground for picturesque treatment than M 
one, but I have frequently seen a tasteless ( 
pretentious house so ornamented with climb 
plants, and all its objectionable forms »o< 
guised and hidden, that it assumed ql 
another appearance from that originally 
tended. | 

There are only two points in “P. & 
letter which require notice. He claims pod 
admiration as evidence in favour of beddl 
Now, popular admiration proves nothing 
matters intellectual; it may mean, as in 1 
case it does, that the public taste requires e 
eating. Vox populi is in most instanoes not \ 
Dei, but Vox diaboli, and the great work oil 
intellectual men in this world is not to foil 
the popular tendencies, but to stand should® 
shoulder and fight them, a task in which, on 
whole, they generally succeed. Even the 
popular suffrage was of the slightest valne ini 
matter, I should like very much to 1 
of any public park in which the pa 
had the opportunity of making a fur c 
parison. “P. R.” is evidently unaoquaii 
with well-grown hardy plants, or he would 
talk of their being knocked over and bedragj 
by a thunder shower. That is the common 
of bedding plants, but not of hardy flo* 
Hardy plants which are knocked over fa 
shower of rain are badly grown or wroj 
placed. Of course, if we plant things wl 
naturally lean upon other plants for supp 
where such support is absent we must sup] 
them artificially. Double flowers must in nl 
instances be supported, because in them 
have added an unnaturally heavy flower; 
even in them support is rarely required if * 
are properly cultivated. 

Id justice to “P. II.” I must mention, i 
ever, that much of the soil near Glasgow u 
favourable to gardening, so much » 1 
Glasgow people visiting more favoured dish 
are wirpiieea at the vigour and beauty & 
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must grow what will thrive beat. Even with 
' ~ x 8 it is wonderful what can be done 


in picturesque gardening. Old Pelargonium 
plants cut back in autumn, just kept alive in 
winter, and planted out in late spring, make an 
astonishing display of bloom. Fuschias are 
always graceful and pretty if not crowded. 
Dahlias and all the so-called sub-tropicals make 
tine groups when well contrasted. All that iB 
necessary when these are used is to see that all 
the outlines of the beds are hidden, so that the 
plants seem growing out of the Grass, and that 
there is no look of rows or patterns. One 
almost always sees foliage plants used by the 
dozen, all of a height and less decorative than 
as many Cabbages running to seed. That is how 
not to do it “P. R. misunderstands my 
recommendation to imitate nature. We must 
not imitate nature in a blind or mechanical way, 
bat intelligently. What is meant by imitating 
nature is the planting of groups of plants 
such as would tempt an artist to sit down and 
draw them, and the allowing of each plant to 
develop its natural habit of growth without in¬ 
terference. Of course double florists’ flowers are 
net found growing wild anywhere, bnt where 
ued a* part of a decorative scheme they can be 
treated on the same lines. To give an instance. 
On the chalk downs here the turf is almost 
wholly composed of very dwarf plants, Lotus 
#miculatus, Thyme, Sun Roses, Polygala 
alcarea and P. vulgaris, and a very dwarf 
lawkweed being the principal. The leaves of 
hese plants do not rise more than 3 inches from 
he soil, and mostly only about 1 inch. Out 
f this Evergreen carpet, as you approach the 
Oppices, rise single plants and little groups of 
wh is maculata and 0. pyramid alls, tall blue 
Iper’B Bngloss, yellow Mulleins; and close to 
k shrubs, Cowslips, Primroses, Bugles, wood 

t inths, Campanula Trachelinm, Colum- 
, Gladwin Ins, and many other less showy 
hats, while the shrubs are festooned with 
hsm’8 Bower. Now to imitate that in a 
wden could not be done except on the same 
ire chalk. The finest garden turf could never 
pnl in beauty and interest the natural green 
*pet, but well kept turf will imitate its effect 
hen out of flower fairly well. Groups of tall 
id dwarf plants rising from the turf may stand 
t the isolated shrubs and the plants round 
mb- The splendid garden Clematises, with 
*p®olums and Convolvulus, may take the 
We of the Virgin’s Bower; English and 
•niah Iris and Gladioli may stand for the 
kdwin ; choice Primulas for our wild native, 
*Ppy Anemones for our wood ones; a sub- 
#pical plant here and there for our native 
Bdwik; the choicer Verbaacums for our 
•Hein, and the garden Spiraeas for our 
*dow-sweet. A wrong use of a climbing 
*Bt in a garden is to nail it to a wall 
m all its branches out as fruit trees on 
Nkn are trained. A right use is to let 
■■ramble over trees or groups of rnstic poles 
festoons of leaves and flowers. 
■Metric bedding is unsuitable for Bmall 
raena, where, if used at all, it has to be 
Boat the sole decoration. It requires large 
Mm and well-separated beds to allow of suffi- 
■rt contrast and variety. A small front plot 
feet square, decorated with four rows of 
■to all round alike, and a round bed on turf 
we centre, with a miserable starved mop of a 
Bjdard Rose in the centre of it, making a few 
•kly shoots 7 inches long, and not much 
*ker than a crowquil, the variety being one 
with decent cultivation would make 
5 feet long and almost half an inch 
«, was the kind of thing one usually saw a 
r years ago. Now all that is changed ; laud- 
e attempts are being made at a higher style 
decoration, and although these are in many 
lamentable failures through the persist- 
»of ideas which sprang from bedding out, 

“ “brough the difficulty of getting the best 
Mtsm small quantities, only a few of the 
» nurseries’ keeping the really good things, 
is being rapidly made which will with- 
1 doubt continue. It is a lamentable mistake 
possessor of a small garden to go in for 
idmg and wilfully deprive himself of ninety- 
m hundredths of the pleasure of floriculture. 
a ®au plot is quite sufficient in which to grow 
collection of Anemones, Pansies, 
^ r “ nu l as » Tulips, Polyanthuses, 
*i Gladioli, Lilies, Phloxes, Pyrethrums, 
rysanthemums, Dahlias Delphiniums, Pinks, 


Carnations, Daffodils, Scillas, Pentstemons, and 
Antirrhinums. These, with flowering shrubs 
and climbers, should form the stock-in-trade of 
the smaller class of gardens, with a few other 
showy hardy plants here and there. Hardy and 
half-hardy annuals and biennials can be used to 
give change and variety. 

I am greatly obliged to “R. A. H. G.” for 
his article, and hope all other readers will bear 
in mind that we are all labouring in the same 
cause and to the same end, and that all onr 
paper wars should, like those of the Greeks and 
Amazons, end in embraces. J. D. 


ALPINE PINKS. 

Fob rough rockwork or walls few plants 
succeed better than the different species of single 
Alpine Pinks. They do not overspread their 
neighbours inconveniently, and they are charm¬ 
ingly bright whilst in flower. When over for 
the season, a few clips with a pair of garden 
shears removes all unsightly withered bents, 
and the short, neat, blue-green “ grass ” looks 
cheerful at all seasons. Here on the bleak Dorset¬ 
shire downs, where we have to content ourselves 
with rough banks of flints for rockwork, these 
Pinks root under the stones, and fill up the 
crevices in the prettiest way. To begin with, 
there is the Maiden Pink (Dianthus deltoides), 
which is the dwarf eat of all and a somewhat 
rare British plant, being found wild in Scot¬ 
land and the northern counties of England and 
Wales, but nowhere very commonly. This 
species never grows, when in flower, more than 
6 inches high, and is found in two varieties, 
D. deltoides proper, with bright pink flowers, 
and D. delt. glaucus, with white flowers, both 
having a ring of a darker shade at the base of 
the petals. 

The Maiden Pink is a favourite old border 
plant, and succeeds anywhere, whether on the 
level border or otherwise; but it prefers, 
perhaps, a dry, sunny bank, where it may 
remain undisturbed, and blossom without fail, 
year after year. The pink sort is the one 
generally considered the best, being one of the 
most cheerful of dwarf rock plants. Its small 
flowers, each no larger than a threepenny piece, 
are produced in such profusion that they have 
a very telling effect, even from a distance, when 
a large mass or clamp is grown. It is easily 
raised from seed or from cuttings, and may also 
be increased by division. It will be found a 
useful plant for any garden, great or small, and 
is very suitable for planting on the margins of 
such borders as have stone or flint edgings. 
Scarcely taller than the preceding is the 

Sand Pink (D. arenarius), also an excellent 
rock plant, or for positions on dry, sandy banks. 
Its pale pnrple or white flowers are profusely 
borne and carried well above its neat, tufted 
foliage, and it lasts in bloom for some weekB. 
This is a good perennial Pink, giving no trouble, 
and is easily raised from seed or cuttings. The 
flowers of seedlings vary somewhat, some having 
a ring of a darker shade and others being seli- 
coloured, but all pale lilac or blush, or white 
with fringed petals. The individual blooms are 
about the size of a sixpence, and seed is freely 
ripened. The dwarf grey-green grass of the 
Sand Pink is at all times pleasing as it creeps 
about the stones. A much more robust plant is 
the 

Caucasian Pink (D. caucasicus), which 
reaches 12 inches, and sometimes more, in 
height, and the foliage of which more nearly 
resembles that of the old-fashioned Chinese or 
Indian Pink. Its rosy, purple-ringed flowers 
are as large as a shilling, and are very sweet- 
scented. This is also a long-lasting perennial 

S lant, remaining for several years without 
egenerating, especially on a stony bank, but 
it succeeds almost as well ou a level border. 
The Caucasian Pink is freely raised from seeds, 
but seems more difficult to strike from cuttings 
than some of the species. Another interesting 
rock Pink is the 

Austrian Feathered Pink (D. superbus), 
of Parkinson. Its flowers, which vary from 
pink to white in different plants, have finely-cut 
petals, and closely resemble in form those of 
Ragged Robin (Lychnis flos cuculi). All old 
writers make a special reference to the sweet¬ 
ness of this Pink, which is said by one of them 
to be “of a most fragrant scent, comforting the 
spirits and senses afar off.” It is worth a 
passing notice that the scent of Pinks and 
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Carnations is seldom found to be overpowering 
in a room, even by the most susceptible. The 
grass of this species lacks the glaucus hue of 
most of the others, and in the pink and lilac 
varieties the stems are prettily tinged with 
red brown at the joints. Altogether it is a 
very desirable kind, and one which in the soil 
here last well as a perennial, but this is not 
the case everywhere. It can be as freely raised 
from seeds, however, as an annual, or from 
cuttings, which is the best way to perpetuate 
any particularly good plant; bnt why this 
modest little Pink of humble stature should 
receive the title of “ superbus ” remains unac¬ 
countable. There are several more species of 
Alpine Pinks which are worth growing, and 
one of the most distinct of these is the 
Toothed Pink (D. dentoBus), which has 
plum-coloured ringed flowers. It has proved 
less robust in this garden than any of the 
foregoing, and possibly partakes of the biennial 
character which belongs to bo many of its 
allies; nor is it so free flowering, but it is 
well worthy, if only for the sake of distinctness, 
of a place in the rock garden. 

Dianthus sylvestris is another desirable 
species, with bright pink self-coloured flowers, 
and very dark foliage. Somewhat similar in 
habit, but very distinct from it, is D. longi- 
caulis, a charming rock Pink with rose-coloured 
flowers, the reflexed petals of which serve to 
distinguish it from any other with which I am 
acquainted. The two last bear their flowers on 
very long stems, and are better grown in such 
positions where their flowers may bang over the 
slope of a rock or stony bank. 

The above by no means exhaust the list of 
Alpine Pinks, but the object of this notice of 
them is to call attention to the easily grown 
species; for some, like the beautiful Alpine 
Pink (D. alpinusj itself, or the Icy Pink (D. 
glacialis), are not to be coaxed into full beauty 
in any situation and in any soil like those here 
mentioned. One more, however, should not be 
omitted, our native grey or Cheddar Pink 
(D. coesius), which, if it continues to be tom 
from its fastnesses in the grand eliffii which give 
it its name, will soon be expunged from the 
ranks of our wild plants altogether. This 
species obstinately refuses to thrive in the level 
border, but once get it established amongst 
rough stones in poor soil, or in some chink or 
cranny of a crumbling old wall, and it will de¬ 
light its possessor for many a returning year 
with its delicate fragrance. The best way is to 
drop a seed or two here and there, one moist 
spring day, into any suitable crevice on a sonny 
wall. Some are sure to sprout and grow, and 
then all that has to be done is to leave the young 

S lants to the sunshine and the rain, and the 
ews of Heaven, until some happy day the 
sweet surprise of their pale fringed flowers 
greets the sower with a rich reward for a trifling 
care once bestowed and long since forgotten. 

Replanting 1 Snowdrops and Oroous. 
•We have jnst taken np some lines of Snow¬ 
drops and Crocus (which are the glory of our old 
garden during the early spring days), and shall 
replant them after trenching and manuring the 
soil, which has become poor because thickly 
laced with the far-reaching roots of trees. The 
mice also had made some ugly gaps in the Crocus 
lines, and so replanting will repair their ravages 
also for a time. June would be a still better 
time to replant Snowdrops, as they have already 
begun to root afresh after shedding their leaves, 
but the CrocuB roots are still quite rootless, and 
so in right condition for lifting. It is best 
not to lift all one’s Btock of any one species 
every year—a rotatory system of replanting is 
better in the case of those kinds which flower 
better in old-established masses. Even when 
not replanted all our bulbs are mulched with 
leaf-mould, peat dust (or turf-mould), or well 
rotted manure at least once during the year, 
an attention which is rewarded by a harvest of 
fine bold flowers. 

The old crimson Olove. —This is now 
finely in flower in many London gardens, and 
we think of all Carnations this is the most use¬ 
ful. Its flowers are more pleasant in smell than 
any other. It was blooming in June, and buds 
are opening daily now. No garden, let it 
belong to a cottage or castle, should be without 
it. ft is easily propagated by the ordinary 
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method of layering, and old plants will keep on 
growing and blooming year after year without 
any fresh propagation. It is suitable for any 
position in the garden. Beds of it may be 
formed in the flower garden. Groups or single 
plants of it may be placed here and there in 
mixed flower beds and borders with advantage. 
A moderately rich soil suits it well in all situa¬ 
tions. 

Tuberous Begonias.— Very few plants 
have so quickly attained the popularity that 
this class of Begonias has, and there can be little 
doubt that they are destined, and that very 
shortly, to become as generally grown for flower 

f arden purposes as are bedding Pelargoniums. 

'or the last three years we have used them 
somewhat sparingly, but they are so effective, 
and withstand both drought and wet as well— 
far better even than Pelargoniums—that they 
are noted to be grown in largely increased 
numbers. Our tuners were bought from a firm 
which grows them largely for seeding purposes, 
as well as for the sale of the tubers that are sent 
out with seed orders whilst the tubers are at 
rest; and, though the kinds were stated not to 
be first-class for bedding purposes, they justly 
merit that designation. I name this, that 
buyers may confidently speculate without fear 
of getting worthless kinds. Some plants that 
we raised from seed sown in January last, and 
that are now being grown on in cold frames, will 
make excellent tubers for planting out next 
season. Our tubers are lifted at the end of 
October and wintered in shallow boxes, in which 
they are packed as closely together as possible, 
and the interstices filled in with fine soil; they 
arc then placed in any out-of-the-way shed or 
cellar that frost cannot penetrate—a decided 
gain, this, in comparison with Pelargoniums, 
that must have both heat and valuable space in 
greenhouses the whole of the winter season. 

Pansies from seed. —For ordinary border 
decoration it is a good plan to grow a few 
Pansies from seed, and the best variety to begin 
with is the Belgian. They are more hardy as 
seedlings and more robust as plants than the 
other kinds, and have the additional advantage 
of yielding a greater variety of colours. The 
seed should be sown now in pans of light, leafy 
soil, such as sand, leaf-mould, and mould from 
rotted turfs, and placed in a cool, shady place. 
When a mixed packet of seed is sown, it is 
important to sow each seed separately, at dis¬ 
tances of 4 inch or so, that the first seeds which 
germinate may be removed as soon as they have 
made three pairs of leaves without disturbing 
the weaker and more backward ones ; for 
amongst those Beetls which are the last to germi¬ 
nate will be found the greatest proportion of 
finely-coloured flowers. It follows from this 
that the seed must be fresh, or nearly all those 
flowers will be lost. 

Hardy Bamboos. —Bambusa Mctakc is 
now generally acknowledged to be the best and 
most vigorous of all the really hardy Bamboos 
for ordinary garden culture. Once well planted 
it succeeds almost every where, but there are 
two others which do fairly well with us, and 
are, like B. Metako, most distinct and orna¬ 
mental. B. Mazeli is somewhat like B. Metake 
in habit, but more branched and of a fresher 
and paler green colour. It is now making 
young wands 5 feet high, and bids fair to 
succeed permanently with us. B. Nigra also is 
distinct, with dark purplish stems, and of the 
dwarfer kinds, B. Ragamouski is spreading in 
all directions. These graceful plants are never 
so effective as when planted in sheltered posi¬ 
tions on the turf, from which their leafy wands 
can spring unrestrained. Even in cold or bleak 
positions where tender kinds fall in the open- 
air climate, the wonder is that they are not more 
often utilised for planting out in ccol conserva¬ 
tories. Certainly they would add a light and 
graceful charm to our gardens if more freely 
used.— Dublin. 

Variegated Stonecrop (Sedum carneum 
variegatum).—This is a pretty little plant, suit¬ 
able for edging small flower beds in summer, or 
for hanging baskets in cool houses or apart¬ 
ments. Although hardy, it enjoys protection in 
the winter, losing its feliage in severe weather. 
The variegation is very constant, the stems 
being suffused with pink, so that when well 
cared for it has a very pleasing appearance. 
Where v&8es are made up with flowering plants 
for open-air decoration, this little Sedum should 


be extensively used, as when planted in good 
soil it grows with great freedom, and quickly 
forms a dense curtain of pretty variegation.—C. 

Bocconia cordata is -handsome alike in 
foliage and flower, and contrasts well with tall 
blue Delphiniums, scarlet Turk’s-cap Lilies, and 
the bold golden-fringed flowers of Telekia 
speciosa. Planted alone in bold masses, it forms 
one of the most effective of all hardy sub¬ 
tropical plants, and seems to grow freely alike 
in all deep rich soils. In some collections it is 
known as Macleaya cordata. It is by far the 
largest growing and best of all the Poppy Worts 
so far as foliage effects are concerned. 

Pinks. — I have been told that Pinks for forc¬ 
ing are getting scarce. There is no need that 
this should happen. They are so easily propa¬ 
gated, and a very little attention during summer 
ensures strong healthy flowering plants by the 
end of the season. The right thing is to get 
cuttings of them struck early in May to be ready 
for planting into store beds by the end of June. 
We have Pinks in bloom from early in March 
until the end of June.—J. 

Helenium Bolanderi.— This is a new 
hardy perennial Composite introduced by 
Messrs. Vilmorin, of Paris, from California, 
where it grows naturally in meadows and 
swamps near the sea. It is described in the 
“Botany of California” as a striking large- 
flowered species, the ray florets of which are an 
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Helenium Bolanderi Flowers bright yellow. 

inch long and bright yellow. It has stout 
stems growing only a foot or two high, and 
forms a neat habited plant, flowering late 
in the summer and autumn. It is nearly related 
to both H. Hooperi and H. autumnale, and 
possesses the advantage of not being so tall as 
either. Should it come into flower just before 
the favourite Kudbecki Newmanni, it will be 
a valuable plant. It can now, doubtless, be 
readily obtained at most good hardy plant 
nurseries. 

Pentstemons. —Among herbaceous plants 
few, if any, are more showy and useful than 
Pentstemons, which, besides assisting largely to 
make borders gay during several months in the 
year, are of great value for cutting; their light, 
graceful spikes of flowers are not only dresBy, 
but they last fresh for a long time in water. 
The way to get plenty of variety is to obtain a 
packet of seed of a good strain, and to sow 
either in pans filled with fine soil or under a 
handlight, where it can be kept close and damp 
till the seed germinates, when the young plants 
should be pricked off under glass, and shaded 
for a few days till they become re-established, 
after which it is necessary for them to be fully 
exposed in order that the growth they make may 
be sturdy and strong. Although Pentstemons 
are classed as hardy, they are only so in favoured 
parts of the country or in sheltered positions, 
and only stand uninjured when we have mild 
winters ; that being so, it is always advisable to 
protect them by having them in frames during the 
season named, and to plant out after they have 
been hardened off early in spring, which is the 


best time for sowing, as plants raised then 
bloom with great freedom the following 

? ear, as do also those from cuttings made now. 
n keeping up a stock in this way the best only 
should be selected, and by propagating annually 
and weeding out, a garden may soon be made 
rich with very fine sorts, as Pentstemons have 
been so much improved that the flowers are far 
richer in colour and double the size and sub¬ 
stance they were. The easiest way to strike 
cuttings is to take off the young, half-ripe shoots 
at about 3 inches long, and, having trimmed 
them in the ordinary manner, to insert them in 
sharp sandy mould under the shelter of a hand- 
light, which should be shaded by sticking a few 
branches of Evergreens on the sunny aide; they 
will soon root if kept syringed and property 
moist, and may then be taken up and potted 
singly to be wintered in cold frames till the 
time arrives for planting them out. Although 
Pentstemons will grow in almost any kind of 
soil, they succeed and flower best in that which 
is rich and deep, as the stronger the shoots art 
the finer will the spikes of blooms bo if the plants 
are in an open, sunny position, so as to have the 
full benefit of all the light and air to build na 
and stiffen their stems. As a protection to old 

F lants that it may be desired to keep on borders, 
have found half-rotten leaves answer well: 
a few handfuls of them placed round the collar! 
and kept there by a branch or two of Whi% 
to prevent the birds scattering them abroad 
will preserve them from sharp frost sufficient! 
to enable them to break and start well again. 
—S. 

Madonna Lilies.— There is no doubt the* 
do best in old gardens where the soil has bM 
long under cultivation. They did very ** 
with me at New' Cross in shallow soil, vrhk 
had been an old common, but had been cult 
vated as a market garden for thirty or fort 
years. Wherever I have noticed them dob 
particularly w r ell it has been in soil fra 
IS inches to 2 feet deep on a hard, well draim 
bottom. The bulbs I brought here with n 
four years ago have only flowered this year* 
the first time ; they w'ore planted in soil whi 
had never previously received any cultivatia 
From a little experience I had this year I ahou 
feel inclined to enrich the ground for them wi 
rotted Grass mowings. I had two dozen fra 
bulbs last autumn, three of which I couldl 
find places for. These lay out in the box. 
which they came, covered with the packs 
material, hay, straw, and wood shavings. 
March they were not only alive and strong, t 
had sent out fresh roots from 3 inches 
6 inches long along the bottom of the d 
beneath the rotting litter, and w'ere begiufl 
to rise for bloom. I *eel sure they should I 
be planted in a -aised bed. I do not think t 
bulbs of the white Lily are ever really dorm* 
The new’ growth begins when the upw* 
growth of the plant stops while the ^ 00D !^ 
are forming. I had one broken by the wind 
that period, and on examining the bulb Ifo* 
just a few loose scales. Sometimes theses 
close in and a new’ bulb is formed nearly at t 
same place as the old ; at other times on* 
more bulbs form at the side. With most bulk* 
Lilies nothing appears above ground butt 
flower-stem, but w’ith the white Lilv the M 
few scales to form of the new r bulbs app* 
above ground and take the form of leaves. I 
best time to move white Lilies is just wheni 
growing point is rei*dy to pierce the groui 
that seems to be the nearest approach to t 
dormant period of other bulbs ; they assuiw 
sharp-pointed form and then lie dormant 
the flower-Btem forms inside.—J. D. 

Plants for Rhododendron beds.-j 
some places it is customary in beds of tnnu 
planted Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ac., to p»j 
herbaceous plants and bulbs amongst them vn 
a view to a continued show of bloom 
the summer, and now that the flush of hh°® 
dendrons is over, it is gratifying to note “ 
comparative lesser lights peeping out am 
their massive associates that have been bngn 
ing us up for the past three months. 1° SB 
positions we employ a variety of pk; nts ’,°\ 
spicuous now among them being 1° 
(white and spotted), Delphiniums, and bam? 
nulos, the towering spikes of varied 
seen among and above the shrubs being ' i 
effective. Spiraeas (japoniea, palmata, 

1 Aruncus), Phloxes (suffrutieosa), early nom.‘ r 
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Lilies, Canterbury Bells, Anchusa italics, Snap-1 
dragons, Pentstemons, Pseonies, Oriental Pop¬ 
pies, and Columbines, together with such orna- 
mental-foliaged as well as flowering plants as 
Thalictrums, equally varied in height as in the 
diversity of their beautiful foliage ; Funkias, 
Cannas, Eryngiums (notably amethystinum), 
Acanthuses, Ferulas, Bocconia cordata, Ac.; 
and in open spaces near the margins, good 
clumps of Sweet Williams, mule rinks, and 
strong growing Carnations ; while such shrubs 
as Japanese Roses, Fuchsias (Riccartoni and 
gracilis), in large bushes, now in full bloom, all 
combine to make up a show of wonderful 
variety in form and colour and of great beauty, 
even if a little less brilliant than the Rhodo¬ 
dendrons lately were. Present appearances 
ilso justify our expectations in the near future 
of a continued display from such as Liliums 
(gome stems of auratum from established 
clumps are already upwards of 6 feet high), 
Gladioli (undisturbed for the last three years), 
Phloxes (decussata), Michaelmas Daisies, Trito- 
mas, Dahlias, single and double, Ac., which will 
probably carry us on until late in the year.— 
Taffy. 

Sweet Peas in succession.— It may not 
be generally known that from a single sowing 
of these a constant succession of flowers may be 
had throughout the entire season. We are so 
wcustomed to see the rows withered up after 
the first flush of beauty, that some may think 
that constant flowering is an impossibility ; but 
from repeated tests for several years past I con- 
idently assert that it can be done, and that, 
too, at but little cost of labour. The first re- 
{flisite is well-manured soil, and in light soils 
nrface mulchings are a necessity ; the seed- 
pcU should be kept picked off. Our plan is to 
p over them for this purpose regularly once a 
*eek; the points of the haulm are pinched 
rhen about 3 feet high, and this causes lateral 
^tension ; they are again pinched at 5 feet, and 
l is to these side shoots that the extended 
«son of flowering is due. The whole treat- 
tent may be summed up as follows : Plenty of 
tenure and water, regular removal of seed-pods, 
ad pinching ont of the points of the haulm, 
iduding the points of laterals when the plants 
ive extended to 2 feet or so in length. 

New Zealand Flax.—I observe in your 
nue of 19th of July a letter from “G.,” 
fitham, regarding the culture of the Phormium 
Bar, or New Zealand Flax, in this country, 
he paragraph is headed “ Hardiness of New 
jteland Flax,” but the pains taken to keep it 
live appear to point rather in a contrary direc- 
Wu The writer suggests that “ it might, with 
Ke, be made, even as far north as the middle 
'Essex, a handsome plant.” He will, there- 
**» be interested, as also I daresay will many 
'Tour readers, in learning that in this, the 
test northerly of the Orkney Isles, situated in 
tftiide 59 degs. 22 min. North, it not only grows 
®hont further protection than the proximity 
i a low wall, but shoots above the wall, 
^era every alternate year (instead of every 
drd year in its native country), and ripens 
*d abundantly. The leaves attain a height of 
rer 8 feet, and the flowering stem nearly 
I feet. Our plants here were raised from seed 
nt from New Zealand, and commenced flower- 
g in the eighth year after being sown. We 
tve now several hundred young plants raised 
seed ripened here last autumn. The severe 
inter of 1880-81 left our plants uninjured ; 
®e of them flowered in 1881 and again in 
®3. The explanation of their growing so far 
>rfli seems to be that owing to our insular 
»ition. we have very little frost, and our 
imate is still further tempered by the waters 
the Gulf Stream flowing through the islands, 
w instance, in the winter of 1880-81, alluded 
• by your correspondent, and which was, I 
slieve, unprecedentedly severe, our lowest 
jnperature was 23 degs. Fah., or only 9 dees, 
f ttxwt, as compared with 20 degs. noted by 
correspondent. The following New Zea- 
^1 plants have also stood the past eight 
'inters in our garden here :—Astelia grandis, 
chefflera digitata, Podocarpus totara, Me- 
n»tderoa lucida (or the Rata), Dicksonia 
ntarctica, and the Myrsine australis. A 
“iter from the south would be surprised to 
ndhow many plants generally requiring the 
rotection of a greenhouse grow here in the 
pen air all the year round. The Veronica 
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decussata, a native of the Falkland Islands, is 
more hardy than the common Hawthorn, and | 
grows into fine shrubs 6 feet in height. The 
Veronica buxifolia was next tried, ana found to 
do equally well, and some four or five varieties 
of hybrids have now established themselves, 
the seeds being self-sown.—J. Traill. 

Carnations In towns.— The Carnation 
and Picotee are true townsman’s flowers. I 
grow mine in a long narrow garden, with a 
high wall on one side and a lot of trees on the 
other, and amid any quantity of “blacks.” 
Sometimes I take the Auriculas and wash them 
with a brush in three waters, the first coming 
as black as one’s hat sometimes, but they do 
well. Since I began them in utter, innocent 
ignorance two years ago, I have only lost two 
plants, and they were weakly when received. 
Roses I am giving up as a perfect failure, yet 
thirty years ago Roses grew a mile nearer town 
than this perfectly. One of these times, when 
you happen to have a vacant corner, I should 
like to say a word of what I have seen of the 
shocking deterioration of climate as far as some 
plants are concerned that has gone on the last 
twenty-five years in Clapham, and the same is 
true of most other London suburbs, no doubt. 
Carnation growing, I think, is spreading, and 
this is hardly to be wondered at when one 
thinks that one must go at least ten or twelve 
miles out of town now to grow a Rose in proper 
character.—M. R. 

11805.—Pinks, Pansies, and Carna¬ 
tions. —It is better to transplant Pansies every 
third year, as they, more than many things, 
like a free, well-stirred soil. They do not like 
rank manure, but a little well-rotted dung may 
be mixed with the soil at planting time. What 
does them most good is a mulch some 2 inches 
thick of decomposed manure applied in March, 
as this keeps the roots cool during hot weather, 
and the enriching properties are gradually 
worked down by rain and worms, thereby pro¬ 
moting a more free and continuous bloom. 
Pinks are of a more hardy and enduring nature, 
and will live and thrive for several years in the 
same place, but they are better for removal now 
and then ; and the same may be said of Carna¬ 
tions. Of these latter it is advisable to layer a 
few shoots every year, so as to guard against 
losing any good kind. After flowering is the 
proper time, just cutting half through the lower 
most joint, bending it into the ground, and 
securing it there by a peg. By the autumn 
they will have made roots, and may be taken 
off. Neither Carnations nor Pinks like rank 
manure, but a top-dressing of rotten dung in early 
spring does them good. Cuttings of named 
sorts of Pansies should be taken in summer, as 
sometimes the old plants will suddenly die off. 
Choose those that spring from the base of the 
plant, &nd insert them in a shady situation. 
Seed may also be saved from the best kinds. A 
few seedlings raised every year afford interest 
and variety.—J. C., Byfleet. 

- Pansies should be propagated from cut¬ 
tings annually in August, and the plants should 
be put out on a bed that has been well enriched 
with cow manure. Pinks ought to be renewed 
annually by taking what the fanciers term 
“pipings” early in July, that is, the side 
growths from the base of the plants, and 
push them In as cuttings. They should be 
planted in the bed where they are to flower in 
October. Carnations ought to he wintered in 
pots in a cold frame, to be planted out in beds 
that have been well manured and deeply trenched 
the previous autumn.—J. D. E. 

11797.—Flowers all the year round.— 
Plant in September: Primula rosea, P. japonica, 
P. Sieboldi; Primroses, double white, red, 
yellow, and lilac; Primroses, single, early 
mauve, white, and red; Polyanthuses, exile, 
white, and six good golden-edged varieties; 
Aquilegia chrysantha and glandulosa; Gen¬ 
tians acaulis (mix gravel with the soil when you 

S lant it), six early Phloxes, Ware’s double 
weet William, Anemone japonica, Honorine 
Jobert, twelve alpine Auriculas, purple Aubrie- 
tias, yellow Alyssum, white variegated Arabis, 
Buphthalmum, Candytuft; Carnations, Gloire de 
Nancy, Mary Morris, Mrs. Mathews, Clove, 
Admiral Curzon, Grenadin, Fireman, Sportsman, 
Prince of Orange, Yellow Queen ; Pinks, Mrs. 
Sinkins, old white, Rubens, Anne Boleyn; 
DictamnusFraxinellaand albus; Daisies, double 
red and white; Dielytra spectabilis, Deutzia 


gracilis, Daphne Cneorum, Doronicum austrai- 
cum, Galega officinalis alba, Helleborus niger 
(Christmas Rose); Hepaticas, double, pink, and 
angulosa. Plant in Spring: Dahlias, single, 
scarlet, White Queen, yellow, and six small 
kinds; six Lilium candiaum, twelve tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, twelve roots of Tigridia Pavonia 
(plant in two clumps), two Gaillardia grandiflora, 
twenty-four blue Lobelia, twenty-four Gladiolus 
Brenchleyensis, six G. the Bride, six G. com¬ 
munis, six Gazania splendens, twenty-four good 
Roses, six Michaelmas Daisies, one Inula 
grandiflora ; Lychnis, single and double, scarlet; 
twenty-four good Pansies ; white, yellow, and 
purple Violas ; six good Pyrethrums, six good 
Pentstemons. Plant in November in clump of six: 
Crocus and Snowdrop; Tulips, six Vermilion 
Brilliant,six whitePottebakker, six yellow Potte- 
bakker, six Yellow Rose, six Cottage Maid, six 
ImperatorRubrorum,six LaCandeur,twelveGes- 
neriana Tulip ; Anemones, twelve scarlet single, 
twelve scarlet double, twelve fulgens, twelve 
apennina, twelve nemorosa, double ; Daffodils, 
Horsfieldi moschatus, common Lent Lily, double 
yellow; Narcissus, Pheasant’s Eye and Poeticus. 
Sow in September for Spring flowering : Corn¬ 
flowers, blue and mixed, Forget-me-Not, svlva- 
tica and dissitiflora; Agrostemma flos Jovis, 
Silene pendula, Sweet Peas, Limnanthes 
Douglasii. Sow in Spring : Sweet Peas, Migno¬ 
nette, Cornflowers, and yellow Sultan. Bulbs 
of Lilies, planted among the perennials, look 
well and take no extra room, as they flow<4 
above the other plants. If you have a wall, 
Ampelop8is Veitchii, Gloire de Dijon Rose, 
white and yellow Jessamine, Jasminum nudi- 
florum, Clematis Jackmani, and Tropceolum 
speciosum are indispensable. I believe many 
seedsmen sell seeds of wild flowers, but it is 
best to take it yourself of anything you fancy. 
The numbers and quantities are merely put for 
a guide as to proportions of each colour.— An 
Old Lady Gardener. 

-There is a host of plants which can be 

grown in a small garden with but little trouble. 
Unless a garden is very small indeed, any of the 
hardy perennials can be grown there. There are 
Pansies, Polyanthuses, Primroses, hardy bulbs 
of all kinds—Violas, alpine Auriculas, Carna¬ 
tions, Pinks, Picotees, hardy Fuchsias, Christ¬ 
mas Roses, and Wallflowers, are of dwarf habits 
and easy of culture. Some of the best hardy 
perennials are — Anemone japonica and its 
white variety, Achillea Ptarmica fl.-pl., Cam¬ 
panula carpatica and latifolia, Coreopsis lanceo- 
lata, CEnothera Fraseri, Plaintain Lilies, St. 
John’s Wort, Delphiniums, Phloxes, Lychnis 
ViscariasplendenB, Campanula persicifolia tl. -pi., 
Gentiana acaulis, Potentillas, Everlasting Peas, 
Anemone fulgens and apennina. These are a 
few of the best of the hardy perennials, but 
there are plenty of others which may be grown 
with but ordinary care. Then there are Roses, 
both hybrid perpetuals and monthly, Ferns for 
shady nooks, Stonecrops and Sedum for dry, 
sunny places; also Clematises, which in them¬ 
selves are a host, as they bloom profusely from 
July to October. They may be trained to poles 
over trellis or archways or round Pea sticks, 
being in each and every way wonderfully effec¬ 
tive. Annuals of many kinds may be employed, 
and if sown both in autumn and spring will 
render a garden gay with but little expense and 
trouble. Such hardy kinds as Clarkia, Collin - 
sia, Silene, Erysimum, Saponaria, Godetia, Ac., 
may be sown early in September to stand the 
winter, and they will come into bloom in early 
summer ; sown again in March and April, there 
will be a succession through the summer months. 
Then there are Lilies, such as the Old White, 
the Tiger, the Orange, speciosum, Szovitzianum 
and umbellatum, early flowering Gladioli, Peri¬ 
winkles, both plain-leaved and variegated ; flow¬ 
ering shrubs of many kinds, such as Deutzias, 
Spiraeas, Berberis Darwinii, Weigelas, Laurus- 
tinus, Ac.—J. C. B. 

-Plant a border with alternate clumps of 

Crocus, Snowdrops, Anemone roots (move these 
when done flowering), sow Mignonette, Saponaria, 
or any other annuals, then plants of Phloxes, Del¬ 
phiniums, Geums, Japanese Anemones, Hemero- 
callis Lilies, various Campanulas, Francoas, 
white and orange Lilies, Lily of the Valley ; 
then, between the plants, tufts of Daffodils, 
Narcissi, Gladioli, and Iris, all of which you 
can get in October, while now you can get slips 
of Pinks, Carnations, Rockets, and Wail- 
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flowers, which may be transplanted as soon as 
rooted, to fill your garden without more trouble 
for years, except to fork in old manure every 
spring.—M. C., Dublin, 

11804.—Carnations. —The right time to 
remove the layers from Carnations is about the 
first week in October. When they have been 
growing three or four years in one place it is 
better to plant a new bed somewhere else, and 
destroy the old one when the other is estab¬ 
lished. The plants will grow and flower ten 
years in the same place, if they receive an annual 
dressing of rich compost,. but they are not so 
satisfactory as young plants. Old plants may 
be removed and planted in fresh ground, but it 
is much better to layer the young growths and 
remove them in October.—J. D. E. 

-Carnation layers may be cut off as soon i 

rooted and put in beds. The old stools may remain for 
three years if old manure be forked in round them, but 
I prefer cutting off straggling branches and old roots and 
moving them in September to the borders, putting them 
down deep and the soil well in the centres. They (and Pan¬ 
sies) require rich soil and sand. Cow manure well rotted is 
best for both.—M. C. 

11809.—Sweet W illia ms and Wall¬ 
flowers.— Sweet Williams will often bloom 
better the second than the first year of flower¬ 
ing. As the season is so far advanced, I would 
let the Wallflowers remain if they are not too 
drawn and lanky. They will make a fine show 
of bloom in the Bpring. We clear away most of 
ours in the spring tlm first year of flowering, as 
soon as they have done blooming, to make room 
for summer flowering plants ; and in the autumn 
we fill up vacancies that occur at that time with 
young stocky Wallflower plants from the reserve 
garden.—L. C. K. 

-— They will bloom for years, especially the latter, 
whioh, being of a hardy enduring nature, last for years with¬ 
out needing transplanting. In the case of Wallflowers it 
is advisable to yearly raise a few from seed, as hard winters 
sometimes kill off old plants and younger ones bloom most 
satisfactorily.—J. C. B. 

-You will do well to leave them alone as they will 

make large plants and bloom well next year and the year 
following. Now is a good time to sow more seed. —Georgs 
Beaumont. 

-- Sweet Williams and Wallflowers will flower for years 

if well manured, and straggling branches cut off the Sweet 
Williams, and tne old wood off the Wallflowers.—M. C. 
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SOWING ONIONS IN AUTUMN. 
Autumn-sown Onions form such an important 
crop that the proper time for dealing with it 
should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. In 
sowing, sufficient seed should be put in to pro¬ 
duce plants enough to draw young and use as 
salad throughout the winter, besides furnishing 
a supply in April and May next, when the 
previous year’s Onions are generally scarce and 
new ones not ready ; and last, but not least, a 
good number of plants should be raised to trans¬ 
plant in the spring and grow on throughout the 
summer or until this time, when they will 
become large and handsome in size and valuable 
for any purpose for which large Onions are 
required. For exhibiting throughout May, 
June, and July there are no Onions so fine as 
autumn-sown ones, and all who are interested 
in such matters should do their best with them. 
Amongst Onions of this kind we have had bulbs 
by the end of June weighing 1 lb. 4 oz., and 
handsome in proportion to their size. 

Varieties.— The Tripoli and Giant Rocca are 
the kinds most commonly sown in antumn, and 
the white-skinned varieties always come to 
maturity first; but for a really good sound 
autumn Onion nothing equals the Giant Zittau, 
and it is one of the hardiest to stand the winter. 
The bulbs grow to one and a-half pounds in 
weight, and are as fine in shape and as hand¬ 
some in appearance as any Onions I have ever 
seen. They are pale yellow in colour. We 
have sown more seed of it this autumn than of 
all the others put together. Twelve of this 
Onion put into the scales just now weigh a 
little over twelve pounds. From now onwards 
it will keep as long as the Banbury, Beading, 
white Spanish, or any other of that type, and 
this is more than any of the other autumn-sown 
kinds will do. 

Preparation of the soil. —The ground 
intended for winter Onions cannot be too well 
prepared. It should be deeply dug, heavily 
manured, and well exposed to the sun. It is a 
waste of everything to try to grow Onions on 
poor, shady soil, and, wherever there is a 


suspicion of any grubs existing, that ground 
must also be avoided, as although the plants 
may come up and do well for a time, the grubs 
are sure to attack them, and just when the 
plants are becoming useful they perish. Ground 
which has been repeatedly heavily manured 
late, and now very rich, might seem suitable for 
Onions, but I would think twice before I con¬ 
signed the seed to such a spot. Very rich 
ground is just the sort in which all kinds of 
maggots generate and thrive, and unless a large 
quantity of lime, soot, or salt was dug into it, 
the Onions would be sure to perish. Last 
spring we put the contents of some earth closets 
on our spring-transplanted Onion ground, and 
this is still rich witn material in which Onions 
delight, but I know it is maggoty; and, suitable 
as it would be for another crop of Onions, we 
will not risk the autumn seed there. On the 
contrary, we are sowing it on one of the poorest 
pieces of soil in the garden, from which has 
recently been cleared a heavy crop of Cabbage. 
When these were thrown away the soil was 
really too poor for grubs to exist in it, and the 
liberal quantity of manure dug in just before 
so wing was well incorporated with soot and 
salt, and we have not tne slightest doubt that 
our Onion crop will have grown and been 
matured before any pest has found its way into 
the soil to any injurious extent. 

Sowing. —Row after row is the best of all 
ways of sowings Onions now. They should be 
at least 12 inches from each other, and as soon 
as the plants are large enough to draw for use 
only those from spots where they are much too 
close together should be taken. As time goes 
on and transplanting time comes round in spring, 
a regular thinning should take place, and the 
plants should be left standing every 6 inches 
or 8 inches apart in the rows. These will become 
largest early in the season, and in the kitchen 
will be found most useful with which to begin 
the Onion season. C. A M 


LIFTING AND STORING POTATOES. 
From now onwards for the next two months 
this is work which will require much atten 
tion. Many midseason Potatoes are ripe now 
and quite ready for lifting, but we cannot fix 
on any day, week, or definite time for taking 
them up, the main guide being the weather and 
the condition of the soil. Of all mistakes made 
in dealing with Potatoes none are greater than 
working amongst them, and especially digging 
them up when it is raining overhead or when the 
soil is spongy under foot; and all who wish to 
have their Potatoes in the best possible order 
throughout the winter must have nothing to 
do with them while in a wet state. We never 
think of beginning to lift any of ours until a few 
dry days nave followed rain, and this plan 
should be generally observed. In light, sandy 
ground the tubers, as a rule, turn out clean and 
free from any deposits of soil, even though the 
latter may be moderately wet, but in neavy 
land the soil will not fall away from them as it 
should do unless tolerably dry. It is always an 
advantage to have the tuners free from soil, but 
this is not the only benefit to be derived from 
dry digging, as, apart from the soil adhering to 
them being very undesirable, a dirty Potato is 
never easily dried, and while those dug up dry 
and clean may generally be stored away the 
day following their being lifted, the soil-covered 
ones will take some days or a week to dry, and 
then, unless the soil is rubbed off them before 
storing, it is almost impossible to observe any 
spots of disease or blemish on them; conse¬ 
quently, those showing any defect are put past 
with the sound ones, and many good ones are 
caused to decay in this manner. If we put 
away a lot of Potatoes which had been dug in 
the wet, and only partially dried with a good 
deal of soil about them, we would never feel 
comfortable about their condition, as we would 
know full well that they would soon begin to 
decay, and that they would require much more 
attention than the dry, clean-dug, and stored 
ones. We would not feel satisfied unless the 
first lot could be looked over a fortnight or so 
after storing and again at frequent intervals, 
but the dry ones would be safe for weeks or 
months to come. 

In digging, we would only choose fine dry days 
for the operation. As many as possible should 
be taken up in the forenoon, bringing them well 


to the surface, and spreading them oat to dry 
as digging went on. Then in the afternoon they 
should afl be collected together, and covered 
over on the ground so that rain cannot get at 
them ; and it is better still if at the end o( 
each day they can be taken into an open shed, 
and be spread out to dry there. In this case 
much time will be saved, and the tabers may 
always be had in the finest condition. In held 
cultivation the plough is generally U 9 ed for 
digging; but in the garden only the fork u 
used, and nothing answers the purpose better, 
as one man, or two or three, as the case may be, 
will dig a large quantity in a day or week, 
and with the fork thev can always be taken np 
without leaving any Dehind or injuring any of 
the tubers. With careless digging many may be 
left behind and not brought to the surface, and 
others, and very often the biggest and best, will 
have the prong of the fork run into them, but 
this should never happen, nor will it either, if 
ordinary care is observed in doing the work. 
Some diggers pull up all the stems before 
beginning to lift the roots, but this is i 
thoroughly bad plan, as there is nothing left to 
guide them or make it known where each set of 
roots are, and the consequence is that as 
innumerable quantity of them are split up and 
spoiled with the fork. There is no better way 
of dealing with them than pushing the fork in 
behind each set and throwing it forward. A 
few inches must be allowed for the crowd of 
tubers which cluster near the base of the stems, 
but this is easily understood. We do not like 
to get right on the top of them with the fork, 
but prefer to see it going in a little from the 
side. When a quantity nas been dug up and 
lie spread out on the surface of the soil, fin 
different batches should be selected. l T nl«i 
in a very poor Potato year, we do not put high 
value on the smallest of the tubers, and w 
them for little or nothing else but for pigs; 
then a few of the nicest of the second sue an 
taken and put away by themselves for seed, 
The main crop is then picked up to store awaj 
for future use, and only the diseased rotf 
remain on the ground. These are consideredd 
no value, and may be taken up any time, bq 
we do not approve of allowing them to reman 
on the soil or dug down either, as they are b« 
for the soil in a decayed state, and if pieces d 
them happen to live they prove a nuisance tw 
following year, as they grow up like weedj 
amongst other crops, where they are 
wanted. This is the case, too, where many « 
any tubers are left in the soil after digging, a« 
they cannot be too well looked after. In whs# 
ever kind of place it may be convenient to dn 
them, after digging they should never be p«j 
away in their 

Keeping Quarters until it is quite certaii 
they are thoroughly dry, and then there is J 
danger of any great loss or deterioration takas 
place. Here we dry them in an open shed, am 
afterwards they are stored away in a dw 
place, where air and light are only admitted H 
very small quantities. It is an advantage tj 
have them dried and stored away as quickly « 
possible, as when left in the light for many day 
they Boon become green and badly flavoured 
Those we select for seed are not so caretull; 
dealt with in this respect, as we like to * 
them green and hardy looking, and no effort i 
made to keep them in the dark, but the plan 4 
allowing the seed to lie on the soil for days a 
weeks, exposed to the hot sun, with the obj« 
of “ greening ” them, is not viewed with favoul 
as we have often found tubers so treated injur* 
by the heat, and never so sound and good 
those kept in an open shed, loft, or some sud 
place. J* *41 
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Pigs for fattening.— In selecting a pig 
fatten, it is well to remember that finenesfl 
bone is rarely disappointing. A broad, disnl 
face, with snout short and turned up, indicaT 
an aptitude to fatten, and is one of the surj 
indications of a good pig. No hog should hi| 
bristles, as these have been bred away from 
the good breeds, and will not be tolerated 
present on any respectable farm, for they in 
cate coarseness, restlessness, and preponderai 
of offal. He should not be a squealer, nor shoi 
he be restless. He should eat quietly, and afl 
his hunger is appeased should patiently 1 
down, without even travelling around his pe# 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

EUCHARIS SANDERI. 

This plant is likely to become a dangerous 
rival of the popular E. grandiflora (amazonica). 
The first flowers of it that opened in this country 
were poor indeed compared with those which 
the plant has since produced under good culture. 
The accompanying illustration, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. W. Bull, show’s well the 
character of the growth and the flower-spike, 
but the Solvers are considerably under-sized 
compared with those that have since been grown 
in Mr. Bull's nur- 
lery at Chelsea, 
and which are as 
large as those of E. 
grandiflora. They 
are pore white and 
of wax-like tex¬ 
ture ; their distin¬ 
guishing charac¬ 
teristic is the ab¬ 
sence of a distinct 
corona, which se¬ 
parates it at once 
asm both the 
other species now 
ineultivation. The 
corona seems to 
be fused with the 
inner surface ef 
the perianth tube. 

The umbels each 
Hear from five to 
£teflowers, which 

g nd in quick 
tesion, and are 
e on suffici- 
long stalks 
0 be useful in a 
state. Ita con- 
>n is said to 
hardier than 
of the old E. 

Mora, and it 
he grown and 
success¬ 
or m a much 
temperature. 

•uch be the case, 

▼ill be valuable, 

\ it could be 
•▼n by those 
IS do not possess 

! t is very 
foliage, 
lly dia¬ 
le in 
ct from 
ustrala- 
leaves 
d some- 
-shaped 
ribbed, 

Jen. It 
of the 
ates of 


duced at different times, but the sorts now gene¬ 
rally grow’n have originated either in England 
or in the United States of America. There are 
no very striking points of difference between the 
species except in the colour of their flow’ers and 
in the leaves being glabrous or pilose ; they are 
all branching, free-flowering shrubs, and bear 
tubular flow’ers produced in terminal clusters. 

Species and varieties. — The principal 
species and varieties are B. triphylla, an old 
inhabitant of our gardens, and one still 
grown, but to a limited extent. Its leaves are 
arranged in a trifoliate manner around the stem, 
and are more or less hairy. The flow’ers are 


fVARDlAS. 

Kin the last 
fyears or so the 
rity of the 
nt kinds of 
iwwdia has in- 
; here and 
at one time 
■Ktary plant of 
■ genua might 
seen, 

t now it ia no uncommon occurrence to find a 
devoted entirely to Bouvardias, and that, 
h in private gardens, while some of the large 
P* growers produce them in enormous quan- 
knotonly for decorative purposes in pots, but 
Pfor supplying flowers in a cut state. The 
•oms possess a wide range of colour, and 
P> of them are deliciously scented. They are 
freed freely on the small lateral shoots, 
pally after the removal of the terminal 
frr, and last, but not least, the plants flower 
the winter, although dv judicious 
■bnont they may be had at almost any 
Pjjn of the year. Bouvardias are natives of 
SOeo, whence a few species have been intro- 


Eucharis Sanderi, showing habit of growth and flower-stem (natural size). 


small, but borne in moderate-sized clusters, 
and bright vermilion in hue, a colour quite 
equalled, if not surpassed, by the next, B. leiantha. 
This greatly resembles the preceding, but is 
more bushy in habit ; the leaves are less hairy, 
and it is altogether a better grower. B. Humboldti 
and jasminoides are two large white-flowered, 
sweet-scented kinds belonging to the glabrous¬ 
leaved section. The first is much surpassed by 
its variety—corymbitlora. B. flava differs in no 
way from the ordinary type, except in the colour 
of the flowers, which are deep yellow, and, 
though borne in rather small clusters, are so 
distinct that it is surprising it is notoftener seen 
than it is. B. lioezli is in some respects the most 


distinct of the whole, especially as regards its root 
grow th ; it forms a large underground root-stock 
or tuber ; the leaves, too, are of a firmer texture 
than those of any of the others. The flow’ers 
are borne in flattened corymbs, but in colour 
they vary somewhat from deep pink to carmine, 
and at times have a violet shade. Among the 
different hybrids or sports great variety exists, 
and from amongst them I would select the follow¬ 
ing as the best of the several sections that have 
come under my observation. • 

Bright - coloured kinds. — Hogarth. — 
Individual flowers rather small, but brilliant; 
habit good, and one of the most vigorous in 
constitution. Ele- 
gans.—The flowers 
of these are larger 
than those of the 
preceding, which 
in general charac¬ 
ter it greatly re¬ 
sembles. Unique. 
—Deep violet-car¬ 
mine ; the outside 
of the tube pure 
white ; unlike any 
other variety; said 
to he a seedling 
from B. Roezli, but 
without the tube¬ 
rous-like roots pos¬ 
sessed by that kind. 
Dazzler. — With¬ 
out doubt a very 
fine kind and one 
not yet known to 
the extent which 
its merits deserve, 
but from the quan¬ 
tities of it in the 
hands of some of 
the best known 
growers it will 
soon become more 
common. It is of 
good habit, very 
floriferous, the 
clusters of flowers 
being large, and in 
colour deep car¬ 
mine rose. 

Wkite Flowers. 
—Humboldti co- 
rymbiflora differs 
from the type in 
the size of ita clus¬ 
ters of flow’ers, 
W’hich measure 
over 2 inches long. 
This kind is taken 
to Covent Garden 
Market in great 
quantities during 
winter both in the 
form of plants and 
in that of cut 
flow’ers, the latter 
being great favour¬ 
ites with bouquet- 
ists, and from 
their size frequent¬ 
ly used singly. 
The club - shaped 
buds are also strik¬ 
ing, and, more¬ 
over, the flow’ers 
are sweet scented. 
B. jasminoides lon- 
gipetala is distin¬ 
guished from the 
species by the 
greater length of 
its petals, but both 
are alike first-class kinds. The leaves of these 
white-flowered varieties are dark green and 
glabrous, but in the following they are 
hairy ; the flow’ers are smaller, nearly scentless, 
and borne in more compact clusters. They com¬ 
prise Bridal Wreath, Vreelandi, and Davidsoni, 
the last specially interesting, as being the 
variety from which the double-flowered Alfred 
Neuner w r as obtained. The different 

Shades of Pink are represented by Queen 
of Roses, Maiden’s Blush, and Rosea oculata, a 
remarkably floriferous kind; indeed, it will 
frequently continue to flower till quite exhausted. 
It is of a deep flesh colour, with a darker eye. 
The latest addition to this is Priory Beauty, 
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sent oat by Messrs. Veitch last year, and likely 
when better known to become one of the most 
popular of the pale-tinted flowered sorts. It is 
of free, yet compact growth, an abundant 
bloomer, and both the individual flowers and 
clusters are large compared with those of many 
others. Colour a soft pink. 

The pale sulphur coloured flavescens stands 
out distinct from all the others. It is said to 
be a hybrid between the deeper tinted flavaand 
one of the white varieties, and the colour would 
certainly suggest such an origin. 

Double-flowered varieties are at present 
confined to the two here figured. Apart from 
the consideration as to whether a single or a 
double flower is the more beautiful, the doubles 
certainly have one great point in their favour, 
and that is the blossoms remain longer in per¬ 
fection than those of single kinds, and where 
employed in arrangements of cut flowers they 
do not drop as the single sorts are somewhat 
liable to do. The double white (Alfred Neuner) 
was sent out by Messrs. Nanz and Neuner, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, in the spring of 1881, and 
was first shown in flower in this country at a 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
held at South Kensington in the following 
summer, and since then it has steadily advanced 
in popular favour. Concerning the propagation 
of this variety a good deal has been written, it 
being contended by some that only cuttings 
made of the leading shoots retained their 
double-flowered character, and that the small 
side branches, if struck, reverted to the single 
form. My experience, however, is that there 
is no hard and fast rule to be laid down in this 
respect; as it originated from a sport, its 
character is not thoroughly fixed, and therefore 
cuttings will occasionally bear single flowers, 
let them be taken from whatever part of the 
plant one likes, although the stronger shoots 
are less liable to become single than the weak 
ones.. Plants propagated from root cuttings I 
find to be very untrustworthy in this respect, 
but in cuttings of young shoots taken from 
healthy plants cases of reversion are so few in 
numbers as to be of little moment. In the 
winter of 1881, having a large number of this 
Bouvardia in flower, I selected two or three, 
the blossoms of which were more or less tinged 
with pink and propagated from them, the result 
being that they maintained that character, but 
in the depth of hue they were before long sur- 

r ied by another importation from the States. 

President Garfield is, strictly speaking, a 
pink counterpart of A. Neuner, and one liable 
to sport at times, as amongst those I have 
flowered some are of a much brighter hue than 
others. Both these Bouvardias are undoubtedly 
destined to become very popular. 

Propagation. —Bouvardias are readily pro¬ 
pagated by means of cuttings if skilfully chosen. 
The most satisfactory way to set about the work 
is as follows : After flowering keep them some¬ 
what dryer than before ; then early in February 
place them in a gentle heat where they can 
De occasionally syringed, and where a moist 
growing atmosphere can be maintained. The 
result of this will be that young shoots will be 
produced from all parts of the plant, and if 
these are taken off as soon as large enough, and 
while they are still succulent, they will root as 
easily as Verbena cuttings. Care must, how¬ 
ever, be taken during the operation that they do 
not flag to any great extent, to prevent which a 
propagating case must be used to keep them close 
till rooted. As a rule, if they have a thorough 
watering when first put in, and if the case is 
moist, they will require but little more until 
they have struck root. It is necessary, however, 
to guard against too much moisture, otherwise 
they may damp off. Root cuttings are not much 
employed. ^ In order to strike them, all that is 
necessary, is to cut the stouter roots into pieces 
about.an inch long, and insert them perpendicu¬ 
larly in pots or pans of sandy soil, keeping them 
close till young shoots are produced from the 
top portion of the roots after the manner of 
seedlings. In cutting up the roots lay the upper 
parts all in one direction; otherwise, if the 
pieces become mixed, it is nearly impossible to 
distinguish the upper from the lower portions, 
and in that case the chances are that some will 
be put in in a reverse position. The roots should 
be inserted deeply enough to be covered with soil. 

Culture. —Where cut flowers alone are re¬ 
quired a common and successful mode of culture 
is to plant out in a prepared be^ of soil either 
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in a low house or frame, which can be heated at 
pleasure. In this way Bouvardias grow more 
quickly than in pots, and yield a proportionately 
large amount of bloom. Young plants to be 
grown thus are potted off as soon as struck, 
given one shift, and then planted out. The 
soil should be moderately light—say one-third 
leaf-mould to two-thirds of loam, or one-half 
of each according to the consistency of the loam. 
After this is done maintain a close growing 
atmosphere until they have started away freely, 
and when in full growth they will be benefited 
by a little manure water. They should be 
gradually hardened, so that by the middle of 
summer the lights may be removed altogether, 
and only put on in case of heavy and long 
continued rains. Thus by the end of August 
they will have well ripened their wood, and 
will be ready under an increased temperature 
to burst into bloom, when if kept at from 
55 degs. to 65 degs. during winter they will 
maintain a continual supply of cut flowers. The 
planting-out system is also followed by many 
for the production of bushy plants, to be potted 
up in autumn in the same way in which 
Solanums, Chrysanthemums, and similar sub¬ 
jects are done. For this purpose they should 
be planted out about the beginning of June, 
and though they will grow in the open in 
summer without any protection, yet it is desir¬ 
able to have them in a frame, as in that case 
the lights can be put over them when required. 
The middle of September is a good time in 
which to lift and pot them, operations which 
should be done carefully. When potted they 
must be kept close and warm for a few days 
till they recover from the check received ; after 
that all that is necessary is to keep up a tempe¬ 
rature of from 55 degs. to 65 degs., or even a 
few degrees higher, in order to maintain a 
supply of flower throughout the winter. The 
method followed by growers for Covent Garden 
Market, and certainly the most satisfactory for 
the production of small plants, is to confine 
them always to pots, treating them much in the 
same way as regards potting, stopping, Ac., as 
Fuchsias, except as respects the increased heat 
during autumn and winter. 

Summer flowering. —There is no difficulty 
in obtaining a supply of Bouvardia flowers 
throughout the summer months if the plants 
have, not been allowed to exhaust themselves 
previously. My attention was first directed to 
this by a number of the scarlet Hogarth that 
did not flower much in the winter, but on being 
planted in the open ground when the season 
was sufficiently advanced, produced a great 
quantity of blossoms throughout the summer 
months, when, though flowers are plentiful, 
such chaste subjects are always valuable. The 
white Humboldti corymbiflora also flowers well 
in this way ; and last spring, having some small 
plants of Alfred Neuner, I potted them on, and 
placed them in an intermediate house, with the 
result that they grew away freely, and by June 
were in full flower. It will thus be seen that 
the Bouvardia readily adapts itself to the diffe¬ 
rent circumstances under which it may be 
placed. H. P. 


Dwarf double flowered Pelargo¬ 
niums. —About a couple of years ago there 
were sent from the Continent two double flowered 
zonal Pelargoniums entirely different from any 
others in cultivation, and greatly resembling 
each other except in colour. They are both very 
dwarf and much branched kinds, forming dense 
clusters of foliage of 6 inches or 8 inches in 
height. Their flowers are borne in the greatest 
profusion on stalks just long enough to raise them 
clear of the foliage, so that a plant of either kind 
presents a bouquet of bloom. One with mottled 
salmon coloured flowers is named Comtesse de 
Tannberg, and the other, which has rosy lilac 
flowers, Princesse Stephanie. As pot plants for 
conservatory decoration these two Pelargoniums 
are very beautiful, and from their extreme 
floriferousness they might be used for bedding, 
but for such a purpose I have not tried them. 
They are also valuable for use as cut flowers, 

[ as, if supplied with a little stimulating manure, 
successional blooms quickly succeed those picked 
off, and a few plants yield during the season a 
great quantity of cut flowers. The blooms, too, 
not being so large and lumpy as those of other 
double kinds, may be used in arrangements of 
flowers for which the larger sorts are unfitted.— 
H. P. 


FRUIT. 

Planting and clearing Strawberry 
plots. —Strawberries are, perhaps, as easily 
grown m any fruit of equal value that we have 
under cultivation, but for all that their culture 
it not always of the best description. First, 
they should never be allowed to continue on the 
same ground beyond the third season—two only 
is our rule—and new plots should be made from 
runners taken off as early in the season as pos¬ 
sible, for, by early planting of the earliest 
runners, a grand crop of fruit is a certainty the 
following season. Ours are now ready to plant ; 
they have been taken from plants a few of 
which were purposely reserved for their produc¬ 
tion, the flowers having been taken off. We 
thus not only get early plants, but can gather 
the fruit from the main plots in comfort, not 
having the destruction of runners before oar 
eyes, simply because our plants have been pre¬ 
viously secured. Plant in the richest ground at 
command, and, above all, plant firmly. Old 
plots that have been cleared of fruit ought at 
once to be freed from runners and dried-up 
foliage—no other. The surface soil should be 
stirred, and afterwards be given a good dressing 
of manure, and beyond keeping the ground dear 
of weeds nothing else will be needed for a very 
long time. For autumn fruiting no plan equah 
that of planting out of the earliest forced plants. 
These, if the flowers be kept picked off till the 
end of July, will produce really good fruit from 
the middle of September till destroyed by frost 
The only good variety for this purpose is 
Vicomtesse Hdricart de Thury.—W. W. 

Varieties of Strawberries.— The best 
kinds of Strawberries to grow for outdoor wdi 
are Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, President 
Sir Charles Napier, Sir J. Paxton, Britui 
Queen, and Elton Pine, all of which ripen in the 
order they are placed. As most of these ar 
strong growers, they should not be plants 
nearer than 2£ feet row from row, and 18 inch* 
or 20 inches from plant to plant, that sun an 
air may be freely admitted amongst them ft 
colour and finish off the fruit. 

11794. — Strawberries in frames.—I 
runners were planted in Cucumber frames nrt 
they would not fruit next winter, unless til 
frames could be treated by hot water pipe! 
without heat the fruit might be ready to gatta 
some time in May. To have Strawberries lij 
in February and March, runners of Bias 
Prince or some other early variety must I 
layered in pots about the end of June or earl 
in July. They should be introduced into 
warm house about the end of November, aa 
be grown on through the winter on a abe 
close to the glass.—J. D. E. 

- Strawberries will yield good fruit j 

frames ; better, indeed, if well cared for, thani 
the open air, but they must be grown out-doa 
all the summer. Young plants should be set® 
in March a foot apart m good ground, and ttoj 
will grow into large plants by the autumn. Bi 
summer plants may be used, the only differed 
being that more of them will be necessary. T! 
soil m the frames should be fine and not U 
rich, or the plants run too much to leaf. Ate 
the middle of October plant them in the from 
some 8 inches apart if they have three or 
crowns, but 4 inches apart will be enough I 
single crowns. Keep the lights on througn tl 
winter, but give air in mild weather. In sprh 
shut up early in the afternoon on fine days, ai 
cover when the nights are cold.—J. C. B. 

11798.—Best Strawberries and RaS! 
berries. —We have found the following Str* 
berries succeed well in our light, gravel 
garden soil, and the names are given in sued 
sion : — Black Prince, Keen's Seedling, Preside! 
British Queen, Frogmore (late Prince), a 
Loxford Hall Seeding. It is not necessary 
grow imany varieties of Raspberries. Fast 
and Carter’s Prolific are two good varietr 
The Yellow Antwerp is a good kind of 
colour.—J. D. E. 

- Three good constitutional kinds ( 

President, Sir Joseph Paxton, and the <1 
Princess Alice Maude, and which are rofj 
likely than any other varieties I know 
thrive on a light soil. They are, moreover, 
good quality, especially the two first-nan*: 
Two fine kinds of Raspberry are Carters F| 
lific and Baumforth’s Seedling, the last-nad 
! Ml 
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resisting drought well. To .grow Strawberries 
well on light soil the ground should be well 
stirred to a depth of at least 18 inches. Before 
planting roll or tread the surface as hard as 
possible, and plant with a trowel in October. 
Early in March hoe amongst the plants, and 
mulch with manure. In hot weather give an 
occasional watering, and keep all runners picked 
oil, and they will make fine plants by autumn. 
-J. G. B. 

11'%.— Vines not fruiting. —There is no 
reason why the vines should not fruit well in 
such a border as that alluded to in this question. 
They ought to make strong growths, and when 
that is the case they are sure to fruit well. If 
the vines were planted out of the pots without 
uncoiling the roots, that would be a reason why 
they did not make good growth. If that is the 
case it would be better to lift them, and either 
replant or put in new vines.—J. D. E. 
usoo.-Prult trees for north border.— Apple 
ma like sun, and they would not succeed well in a north 
wrier. Raspberries and Gooseberries succeed well in such 
^position. The Gooseberry season is greatly prolonged by 
uniiQg some late sorts on a north border.—-J. D. £ 


THE) VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 259. J 

Management of Fruiting Vines. 

Is regards the period of time which should 
lapse before young vines will bear a full crop, 
tty much depends upon the treatment they 
are received. In a good light house, with 
beral treatment— i. e. , feeding well with liquid 
uuiure and using highly concentrated stimulants 
-fines struck from eyes in January will bear a 
»d crop of fruit the next year. The young 
iaes are led up to the top of the house and 
ten stopped, and not allowed to proceed any 
Ither, all laterals being pinched back to 
e leaf. Very substantial canes, capable of 
flying from fifteen to twenty pounds of fruit, 

It be grown in one season if all things arc well 
ne. It is true most people are contented 
wait a longer period for a full crop the whole 
agth of the rafter, saying, and in many in¬ 
duces with truth, that if you crop a young 
k, or work a young horse, too soon, it must 
at the expense of the future. Some are wil- 
g to discountthe future, and, in the case of any 
utt so easily and quickly raised and grown to a 
dking size as the Grape vine is, there is not 
Kh risk to run. At any rate hundreds who 
M vineries are anxious to have fruit from 
to as soon as possible. Where young fruit- 
{canes are provided a crop may be had the 
to season as the bouse is built, if built 
fa in the year, but, without incurring 

■ expense, I have shown that a good 
>p may be taken the second year, whilst 
• safe and cautious people will probably prefer 
fcritfor a full crop till the third year, meantime 

4 few bunches from the bottom the second 
I*. An old friend, a successful Grape 
Nr, always allowed his young vines to 
jw freely the first year, and then cut them 

■ to within & foot of the bottom of the 
Iter; and led up a rod, which bore a heavy 
P the next year, the whole length of the 
ter. The old-fashioned way is to cut back 
within 4 feet or so of the bottom at the end 
flifi first year, and take three or four bunches 
Grapes from the bottom eyes. A further 
telment of growth is made next year, and 
' whole honse filled np the year following, 
rill thus be seen it is a cultivator’s question 
Jgether. If we like to go in for high feeding 
l take pains with the roots to keep touch of 
n—if I may so term it—it does not sii 
eh when or how the crop is taken. If we 
toss the knowiedge and ability to produce 
ng canes of sufficient strength to bear a full 
P» and can by maturation lay up the 
»ches in the eyes or buds in autumn, it is as 
tain as anything not yet accomplished can 
p be, that in the spring, when the leaves 
rid,these bunches will also appear, and that 

judicious feeding—by, in short, giving the 
««»ary support—the Grapes will in due time 
cn. 

The Early Forcing op Grapes. 

To have ripe Grapes in May, forcing should 
flu in November. If June will be early 
rogh, then forcing may be delayed till the 
paring of the new year. For the first ten , 
fs simply shutting up the house and keeping mulched 'with short manure. 
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the atmosphere moist with the syringe will he 
sufficient; the inside borders should be examined, 
and, if necessary, which it probably will be, 
a good soaking of tepid manure water should 
be given. If the vines are young, the rods 
should he bent hack and laid along the front of 
the house, but as soon as the buds burst forth 
the rods must be tied up in their places. If 
they break sluggishly, take hold of the sleepy 
vine rod at the extreme end and twist it as one 
would a rope until the pressure is felt its 
whole length. This, in every case on which 
I have tried it, liberates the sap, by render¬ 
ing more flexible the cells and tissues of 
the stem or branch. At the end of ten days or 
a fortnight after the house has been closed, the 
fire should be lighted, the night temperature at 
this period to he from 50 to 55 degs., with an 
advance of 10 degs. in the daytime, from fire 
heat. When the sun shines the thermometer 
may run up to 80 degs., or even higher with a 
moist atmosphere. Unless there are plants in 
the house, very little ventilation will he required 
until the vines break ; the main object should be 
to surround the stems and buds of the vines with 
a moist atmosphere at a genial growing tempera¬ 
ture. Sometimes the stems are enclosed in Moss, 
which is frequently syringed, to keep the vines 
almost constantly moist; hut though this is 
useful in some cases it need not he, indeed is 
not, generally practised. As a rule, most vines 
yield readily to heat and moisture when 
steadily continued. I have occasionally, when 
the buds refused to move quickly enough, 
increased the night temperature to 60 degs., or 
even 65, and then dropped off again a little 
when the requisite impulse had been given. 
Once I had a lot of pot vines I wanted to get in 
early in a low pit, and as they did not move 
soon enough to my liking, I matted up the pit, 
and kept the interior warm and moist till the 
buds started, which was in a very short time, 
when, of course, the temperature was dropped 
to its proper condition. Temperature and 
ventilation are most important matters in 
Grape forcing. Regularity in all things has 
great value. After growth fairly begins all 
extremes should he avoided. When the leaves 
are unfolding the night temperature may be 
kept as near 60 degs. as circumstances will 
permit, and though in cold, windy weather 
there may be a little fluctuation, there should 
be no difficulty in keeping it steadily at 
60 degs., or thereabouts. When the bunches 
show, the temperature should be increased 
to 65 degs., which in the case of Ham- 
burghs and Sweetwaters will be found high 
enough, and no harm will happen if the tem¬ 
perature falls to 60 degs. in the morning, at 
which time the lowest point will he reached. 
It will not be wise to follow any particular 
rule in the application of moisture. Every 
person in charge of a vinery should think and 
observe closely, using his own common sense ; 
and he will soon come to see that, if he keeps a 
nice genial growing atmosphere in the house, 
it matters hut little when the house is damped 
down, or if on some days it be not damped at 
all. Head gardeners lay down a general rule 
for their young men to follow—that the houses 
should be damped when they are closed in the 
afternoon at half-past three or four o’clock, but 
there is, or should always be, a proviso that on 
dull, sunless days, or if the atmosphere in the 
house appears pleasantly genial on entering, 
there should hie only a very slight sprinkle, 
if any. 

Covering the Borders. 

Where the vinery is for Grapes and nothing 
else, a moist, genial atmosphere can easily 
be created by building up a bed of manure and 
leaves in the house on the border, and turning 
it frequently. This was a very common plan 
in old times; but modern gardeners generally 
have their vineries full of plants all the winter, 
and cannot afford to run any risk with them, 
for it must be borne in mind that if the manure 
is not thrown together and fermented a little 
before it be taken into the house, the gases 

vegetable fife if in active growth. But in ai 
cases, both the inside and outside borders should 
he mulched for the purpose of encouraging the 
roots to keep near tne surface. And as roots 
cannot live and perform their work without 
moisture, the only chance of keeping the roots 
in the npper stratum of soil is to keep them 
But any soil, if 


mulched constantly, will become pasty and sour, 
and once a year (in the case of forced vines this 
should be done after the fruit is ripe) the mulch 
should be taken away, and the border loosened 
up with a fork, to let in the air to sweeten 
it. Before forcing begins, a light top-dressing 
of whatever artificial stimulant is used should 
be sprinkled over the borders, which should 
then be covered with leaves mixed with suffi¬ 
cient manure to hold the leaves together and 
prevent their blowing away. This covering 
should be looked upon rather as a coat to keep 
the warmth in the border which is already 
there, than to impart any warmth to it by its 
own fermentation. I have seen very wonderful 
results follow the use of fermenting materials 
on vine borders, hut there is a danger in their 
use, as it is very difficult to keep the temperature 
regular in degree, and as healthy vines will pro¬ 
duce good Grapes without artificial heat m a 
well drained border properly protected, there 
seems no necessity to make a hotbed on the 
vine border, and the idea of warming a vine 
border artificially with hot water pipes never 
met with much favour from practical men, from 
the known dangers which attend their use. 

Disbudding. 

All healthy vigorous vines will produce more 
shoots than can or should be laid in, and these 
should he removed as soon as the shoots showing 
the best bunches can be distinguished. These 
latter Bhould he regularly placed along the rods 
at intervals of not less than 12 to 16 inches. 
They are often left much nearer, but it is a 
mistake, as one handsome bunch of Grapes is of 
more value than two of inferior quality, and the 
leaves, if they are to do their work well, must 
have breathing room. 

Stopping and Tying. 

Many good cultivators stop when the shoots 
have made one leaf beyond the bunch, but 
where there is space for their perfect develop¬ 
ment I think two are better. The stopping 
should take place as soon as the leaves can be 
Been. It is a waste of strength to leave the 
shoots to extend and then cut hack. In dealing 
with the laterals, which, in the case of young 
vigorous vines, will be constantly starting forth, 
the common practice is to stop to one leaf and 
allow no further advance, and, as a rule, this is 
very sound practice. The one leaf and bud will 
keep the main buds from breaking and act as a 
safety valve in the cose of exuberant vigour. 
There are cases, when the root action is sluggish, 
where it may he wise to depart from the rule 
laid down, and permit a little more lateral 
growth to waken up the roots and stimu¬ 
late them to greater exertion. Tying down 
the shoot to the wires may seem to 
the uninitiated a very simple matter, but 
it requires great care and patience to get 
all tied down in their places without a mis¬ 
hap. Scarcely any of the shoots will bear 
to be drawn down to the wires all at once. A 
string of matting should he fastened loosely 
round the branch about the middle of its length, 
and drawing the shoot down carefully, as much 
as it will bear at the time, fasten the matting 
to the wire, and so on each shoot in succession 
till all are secured. In a few days the whole 
may be gone through again, and on this occa¬ 
sion perhaps they all may be drawn down to 
the trellis. If too much pressure is brought to 
bear the shoots will split off, and an unsightly 
blank he left, hence tne necessity for doing the 
work tentatively. 

Watering Inside Borders. 

Taking 30 inches as the average rainfall bf the 
country, anyone may, in his own mind, make a 
rough calculation whether nature or himself is 
the most liberal paymaster. If we erect a 
building over a piece of land, and plant a tree or 
trees therein, it is incumbent on us to see that 
those living things we have immured have drink 
enough. It is true if they are not supplied with 
what they require they will help themselves 
from some other perhaps unwholesome source, 
which will in the course of a short time dis¬ 
organise their growth. The only chance of 
keeping healthy roots near the surface is to keep 
the soil moist, not only when the vinos are in 
active growth, but at all times. Of course less 
will be required in the short days than during 
the growing season in spring and summer. But 
not only will inside Borders require liberal 
supplies of water, but the roots outside, if they 
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are to be kept near the surface in dry hot 
weather, must have water. To avoid making 
mistakes, every person having charge of vineries 
should make himself acquainted with the con¬ 
struction and constitution of the borders. With¬ 
out we possess this knowledge it is difficult to 
know when and how to water. It is, of course, 
possible to injure the borders by over-watering, 
by washing the fertility out of the soil; but I 
imagine, so far as regards inside borders, this is 
a rare case. It is necessary, in watering borders 
of forcing-houses, to take the chill off the water 
before using it. Cold water tends to lower the 
temperature of protected borders, but heated 
water, if even only slightly done, raises the tem¬ 
perature of the soil. A well-drained border is not 
easily or often over-watered ; but if too much 
water passes through it the character of the 
soil is injured. This question is closely allied 
to the application of stimulants in the shape of 
artificial manures. I think more might be done 
with guano, or Clay’s fertilizer, or Standen's, 
or Amies’s manures, or anything else of a like 
nature. I don’t want to set one manufac¬ 
turer before another, as probably all these 
stimulants have good qualities, and plants 
like a change of diet. The proper supply 
of atmospheric moisture is more important 
than even the watering of the border, im¬ 
portant though that be. In the early season, 
before the vines break, the syringe is the 
implement'commonly employed, but when the 
leaves unfold, unless we are very sure of the 
purity of the water, syringing should cease, and 
the supply of moisture be given by damping the 
paths, walls, borders, &c. In forcing, closing 
early of an afternoon on a bright day gives us 
an opportunity of thoroughly damping the 
house, and giving an immense push to the 
young growths. Shutting up the sun’s rays in 
the house and keeping them there as long as 
possible is the very essence of economical 
forcing, but when we close early we must create 
a genial atmosphere, or we shall fill the house 
full of insects. Most of the growth, or at least 
the elongation or lengthening out of the young 
wood, takes place at night, and this growth is 
consolidated by the sun’s warmth in the day¬ 
time ; and it is easy to tell the growth made 
during a dull, damp time by the length of the 
joints. If red spider makes his appearance, 
the best way to deal with him, if taken in time, 
is to shut the house up early some warm after¬ 
noon, and fill the atmosphere full of moisture, 
and keep up a state of saturation for a couple 
of hours, or until the temperature falls below 
70 degs. 

Night and Day Temperatures. 


It may be taken as a general rule that we 
shall not go far wrong if we successfully imitate 
natural conditions. & the open air the swelling 
of the buds is a gradual process, and usually 
the healthiest growth is made after a sharp 
winter, with the spring somewhat backward, 
but where no times of cold east wind intervenes ; 
where, in fact, the progress is unchecked from 
the first opening of the buds, starting at a night 
temperature of 50 degs., with a rise of 10 or 15 
degs. at midday, ana gradually rising to 60 or 
65 degs, when the fruit is setting, is a safe, 
steady-going course. Some rapid forcers start 
at once at 60 degs., and deluge the place with 
moisture, with the view of forcing growth at 
once. In some cases this is a good plan, as it 
enables us to give a longer period of rest. It is 
like allowing a person to lie in bed till the last 
moment, and then pull him out and give no time 
for rubbing his eyes, but push him into the 
battle at once. Good results are obtained 
this why, and probably in the future more will 
adopt it. It is as well to know something about 
the. character of the vines before we decide 
which course to follow, as severe forcing may 
perhaps run weakly vines out; and some will 
say better to get rid of them and start afresh, 
or else lift ana replant. I shall have something 
further to say about the renovation of old vines 
in a future chapter. I will only add now that 
vines are more manageable in this respect than 
any other fruit—Pines excepted—and I am not 
sure that I need except any, for I have seen 
vines pulled out with the lack of care which is 
generally bestowed upon things we intend 
destroying, and after they had laid upon the 
rubbish heap for a week a sudden whim or a 
change of mind caused the vines to be planted 
in boxes, in a low, lean-to house, the boxes 
containing the roots being enclosed in a bed of 
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leaves, and that same season a good crop of 
well-coloured Grapes was gathered in June. 

Thinning Grapes. 

Early Grapes need not be thinned quite so 
much as late ones are. The latter are expected 
to hang for some time after ripening, and 
moisture may probably lodge among the berries 
if left too thick in the centre of the bunch. 
Thinning Grapes, like many other matters in 
gardening, can only be done really well by those 
who have had some experience of the vines in 
question. There is so much difference in con¬ 
stitution, and vigour is such a variable quality, 
and the size to which the berries may attain 
depends so much upon condition, that until 
some knowledge has been acquired the culti¬ 
vating must to a certain extent be working in 
the dark. It is true that there are indications 
which are known to the man of large experience 
which enables him to tell what the coming 
crop will be, and this same experience also 
guides him in the application of the right kind 
of stimulant to use to supply what is lacking in 
the border. Thinning the berries should be 
done as soon as it can be seen which berries are 
taking the lead in the bunch. Some always get 
an ad vantage of the others. And it is best to leave 
those and cut out the weakly ones, and such as 
have thin stalks. In pretty well all cases with 
large-berried Grapes, such as Black Hamburgs 
ana Buckland’s Sweetwater, two-thirds of the 
berries may be cut out. In no case should two 
bunches be left on one shoot or branch, for 
one good bunch will be of more value than two 
inferior ones, and that is what it will come to if 
overcropping is indulged in, and leaving two 
bunches upon one branch may be safely called 
overcropping. Great care should be used in 
; thinning the berries, for the skin of the Grape 
in its young state is very delicate and shows 
the least touch, sometimes in the form of rust 
on the outer cuticle, which clings to the berries 
all through their growth and afterwards does 
not depart from them. The berries should not 
be handled, especially by those having sweaty 
hands, neither should tney be touched with 
the hair or cap or anything warm; in fact, 
to have the Grapes in the highest pos¬ 
sible condition they should not be touched at 
all. A small bit of smooth stick may be taken 
in the left hand, and the scissors in the right. 
The little stick can be used to elevate shoulders 
or parts of the bunch to bring it into position 
for the right hand with the scissors to operate 
upon. Sometimes a clean soft kid glove is used 
on the left hand. 

Colour and Flavour. 

These are usually linked together when the 
fruit is in perfect condition. Ii one is absent or 
only imperfectly represented the others are 
generally deficient. For instance, if there is 
good colour and bloom there is nearly always 
very fine flavour, because the presence of colour 
and bloom denotes high finish, and flavour is 
resent as a matter of course. The word “ con- 
ition ” as applied to man or animal is a very 
expressive term, and is as full of meaning when 
applied to plants. Condition as applied to 
vines means perfect health ; but a vine may be 
in perfect condition and yet the Grapes may 
lack colour and bloom if unskilfully treated. 
To put colour on Black Grapes requires a 
buoyant atmosphere night and day. To 
meet this want, as soon as the first 
berry begms to change, the night venti¬ 
lation is increased, using a little more fire 
heat at first to prevent any sudden drop in 
the temperature. Black Grapes will lay on 
colour and bloom under a dense covering of 
foliage ; indeed, they do not colour well without 
a fair screen of leaves to shelter them from the 
fierce rays of the sun. On the other hand, what 
are called White Grapes seem to require ex¬ 
posure to the sun to get that glowing amber 
tint so much desired. The bloom of Black 
Grapes is the most difficult thing to define, 
though it may be summed up in the one word 
“finish.” No one can say this or that par¬ 
ticular mode of treatment has produced it; and 
when displaced (which a mere touch will do) 
nothing can restore it again. 

E. Hobday. 


The Tiger Lily.— We omitted to state that the engrav¬ 
ing of the Tiger Lily given in Gardcxixo last week was the 
whitt variety, and not the better known scarlet kind. 


ROSES. 

Autumn Roses. —Considering the value of 
good autumnal Rose bloom, I think at this seaso 
we scarcely give that attention to the plant 
that we ought to do. This neglect is, no doubt 
due to the feeling that the Rose season bein 
past, it is useless to trouble farther about th 
plants, a fallacy that does not deserve 
moment’s consideration, except it be as to hoi 
quickly one can get rid of it. This should t 
effected by at once cutting off all bad flowers in 
stems, shortening back lanky shoots, destroy in 
Brier suckers, and then having the beds < 
borders well soaked with manure water, or, i 
lieu thereof, giving them a good dressiu 
of artificial manure and watering it in; sue 
labour will quickly be repaid by a healthy, vig< 
rous growth, and a bloom scarcely second to thi 
in June, whilst as to succession of flowers, itvi 
be a long way in advance of it. 

The old pink China Rose.— This is neirl 
always in flower, and at this season of the yet 
the buds are beautiful. It does not rajuii 
much pruning or training. The shelter of 
wall seems to suit it admirably. The be 
plants are generally found against old-fashione 
thatched cottages, where the eaves project t 
keep off cold, rain, and snow. In such position! 
where the roots are not often disturbed, I hiT 
seen well-furnished plants as much as 8 feet t 
9 feet high. It is a good border Rose, too, bn 
does not attain to so large a size in such situs 
tions as against a wall. Planted in good melkn 
soil, well drained, and the plants not ds 
amongst, but well mulched instead with ol 
manure or leaf-mould, a good mass of this Roi 
would be a sight worth seeing. It is very eisl 
propagated by means of cuttings struck undt 
hand-lights.—H. 


THE COMING WEEK’S WORK, 


Glasshouses. 

Climbers. —The finest winter blooming grea 
house creepers are unquestionably the Lapi 
gerias, and, where these are infested with sew 
or aphis, measures should at once be taken j 
rid them of these pests before the plant* fg 
into full flower. Keep them thoroughly md| 
at the root during the time they are produejj 
their flowers, and allow them to hang in i w 
and graceful manner from the rafters or oth 
supports. Plants of Habrothamnus, Plumbw 
and similar creepers must be kept clean at flf 
present season if a long display of blossom i 
expected from them. 

Pelargoniums. —The season is at hand 
propagating a stock of zonal and other Pi 
goniums that are required for an early disj 
next season. Avoid over-crowding them id 
cutting-pots, as they soon get sappy and vi 
The best plan with these or any others intel 
for pot culture is to insert the cuttings sil 
in small pots ; this gives them ample room, 
they soon form dwarf stocky plants, furni! 
with foliage to the rims of the pots. . 

Ferns.— Many Ferns will now begin to a 
signs of having made their full growth for 
present season. Do not therefore attemd 
force them again into activity, as few pll 
are more benefited than Ferns by having a1 
season of rest. Keep the whole stock moisl 
the root, and allow no insect pests togs 
footing upon them. 

Cyclamens that have been somewhat at 
during the summer, and which have now t 
menced growing, should be repotted, rem® 
all the old soil and replacing it with 
material. Some prefer a peaty soil, os 
loam and leaf-mould, with some manure m 
in all cases, using sand enough to keep it l 
ciently open ; pot moderately firm, and do 
give them too much room (an 8 -inch pot 
be found of sufficient size for a very large r® 
After potting put them in a frame or pit, ; 
keep them a little close, sprinkling them ® 
head in the afternoons of warm days, hes 
constant eye upon them, in order to see j 
they do not become affected with greenfly* 
which they are very liable ; t gets unohsef 
on the under sides of the leav< s, and freqnes 
before it is noticed so uies them as tt 
serious mischief to the plants, especially wi 
the leaves are young. Fumigating or difl 
will rid them of this insect. 
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Balsams.— Posh on the last batch of these 
by dosing early, after giving them a good 
syringing; and, in order to keep them dwarf 
and stocky they should be kept thin, and well 
up to the glass, so as to admit plenty of 
light amongst them. Such sportive plants 
as Balsams are sure to show great variety both 
in the colour, size, and quality of the flowers ; 
and to keep up a high standard of excellence 
with these, it is necessary to make selections of 
the best and most distinct to be set away from 
the others for the purpose of bearing seed. 

Coleuses.— These may be grown up so 
quickly that it is never worth while wintering 
any but very small plants or cuttings of them, 
which should now oe put in for that purpose. 
They will strike readily in any shady place in 
the greenhouse under bell-glasses or hand-lights, 
put on to keep the air from them for a few days, 
when they can either be potted off singly, or 
kept in their cutting pots on a light shelf till 
the turn of the year. 


Flower Garden. 

Chbysanthemums.—A fter the roots have got 
fairly hold of the soil in t heir flowering pots 
they should receive strong manure water every 
other time they are watered. They will bear it 
as strong as any plant in cultivation. The 
Mushroom-shaped style of training is the most 
in favour with those who grow them for exhibi¬ 
tion, but it is unnatural and useless for general 
decorative purposes. Plants of the larger varie¬ 
ties, confined to from five shoots each, neatly 
tied to a stick, the head of the plant brought 
wt to about twice or thrice the diameter of the 
pots they occupy, will be found the most useful, 
ffld this will give them ample room for the de- 
relopmenfc of their foliage, which, if they are 
veil-grown, will be of the darkest green. As 
ie shoots of the large kinds branch out in 
fwwth, they should be thinned to the number 
ft flowers the plants are intended to carry, 
saving one flower to each shoot. The plants 
nil carry from six to eighteen according to 
icir strength. To those who have not tried 
«is thinning process it may appear a great 
•wifice in quantity ; but either for cutting or 
Sr decoration on the plant, one good flower is 
»rth three inferior ones, and flowers so treated 
ml last fresh on the plant fully a third longer 
«n others that have been insufficiently thinned, 
lie Pompones also require thinning, but not so 
inch as the large varieties, neither in the re¬ 
liction of the number of shoots nor in the 
•mber of flowers each shoot will carry ; these 
*y be left from three to half-a-dozen to each 
•munal shoot. 

Pansies.— Still continue to put in cuttings, 
J® P re pare compost in which to pot those 
*®ta that are intended to flower in pots. 

yellow turfy loam with a fourth part of 
r*®n cow manure, as much leaf-mould, and 
P® sharp silver sand forms a good compost 
gthem. Look the loam over carefully for 
Florins or any other larvae which it may 
"jkm. There is also a white maggot or grub 
»tbe cow manure which injures the plants, and 
Bich should also be searched for. Seeds sown 
won apiece of well worked soil will vegetate 
aQ ri produce plants that will flower 
jf? next season. We need not say that the 
w should be selected from the blest flowers 
y those that combine size, form, and sub- 
*oce with rich decided colours. 
ulbs.—-A ll kinds of spring-flowering bulbs 
1 so ° n be forming roots, and if intended for 
ovsl, that should be done at once, as they 
not good subjects to move when in full 
. roots being brittle and easily broken. 

therefore, better to either keep them out 
the sod until they can be finally planted in 
tions in which they are to flower, or to put 
P°f* °r shallow boxes from which they 
oe transferred at any time without much 
if started, in light soil or Cocoa fibre. 
^ j good time to select bulbs for spring 
11 , ’ mwhich they will flower well during 
ULB* r y mon ths of the year; in all cases pur- 
ie fb® first comers get the pick of 

wrer-spikww ^ ^ DCSt yie * d thestrongest 

Shrubberies, 

Laws.' — Where walks are 
blosg-covered a good dressing 
; wt .tonld b, appliwut ono», u, in addition 
tip ntrfco, S l Wl lij, 
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one of the best’materials I know of for assisting 
the binding of the gravel. It is most effective 
when applied in dry weather, so as to gradually 
melt away and expend its force on the crown 
and roots of the weeds. Roll the walks several 
times, as the firmer the surface the less oppor¬ 
tunity there is for seeds or seedlings to get 
established. All coarse-growing weeds should 
now be pulled up to the root in Iawqs and 
Grass plots, so as to get the holes filled up with 
good Grasses before the winter comes on. Cut¬ 
tings of Aucubas, Euonymuses, Bays, and 
Laurustinuses may now be put in, as a large 
supply of young stock is always useful. Even 
when quite small they come in for filling winter 
beds, vases, &c. t and when too large for that 
purpose they come in for filling up gaps in old 
or making up new shrubberies or evergreen 
beds. Seeds of the various sorts of Barberry, 
such as B. Aquifolium, Darwini, &c., should be 
gathered as soon as ripe, or the birds quickly 
dear them off. If sown in nursery beds the 
young plants prove excellent for decorative 
purposes. 

Boses. 

Those Briers that were budded the first 
should now be looked over and the ties slackened, 
otherwise, through the thickening of the shoots, 
the bark will be all but cut through so far that 
the shoots are liable to be broken off by the 
wind, in which case the labour bestowed will 
be lost, as well as the season’s growth. Where 
the buds inserted have started into growth the 
shoots beyond the junction may be considerably 
shortened, so as to direct the current of growth 
to the development of the bud-shoot, yet too 
much of the stock shoots should not be cut 
away, or the operation will have a correspond¬ 
ing influence in checking the roots, a circum¬ 
stance that by no means should occur. In the 
spring, when the Roses are receiving the most 
attention, the suckers are usually removed, but 
it is quite as necessary to take them off now as 
it is earlier in the season, otherwise they will 
seriously interfere with the strength which the 
present season’s growth should attain. Worms 
have a particular liking for the soil in pots 
where rich manures are used ; on this account 
there are no plants grown that suffer more from 
their attacks than Roses. The fact of their 
bearing strong stimulants admits of soot water 
being applied somewhat stronger than would be 
safe to use for many plants. Before giving it it 
is well to let the plants get as dry as can be 
safely done without the foliage being injured ; 
then give a thorough soaking, the effect of 
which is that- generally in a few minutes the 
worms, especially the large red ones, make their 
appearance above the surface, when they can be 
removed. 

Fruit. 


Vines. —All Grapes intended to keep well 
throughout the winter should be fully ripe 
before the close of next month. Lady Downes, 
Gros Colmar, Alicante, Mrs. Pince, and Muscats 
require a full two months from the date of 
beginning to colour to become fully ripe, and 
owing to the season being so backward, more 
than the usual amount of forcing will be neces¬ 
sary to attain this end by the time named. 
Whenever there is sunshine the houses should 
be closed up by 2 p.m., and night ventilation 
should be put on about 7 p.m., accompanied 
by artificial heat, in order to maintain a mini¬ 
mum temperature of 65 degs., or, if very late, 
70 degs. If the borders are inside give them a 
thorough watering when the Grapes just begin 
to colour, and repeat the operation if necessary 
any time before the fruit is fully ripe. In order 
to colour Gros Colmar well, we find it requisite 
to let the lateral growths extend as much as 
possible, and to tie aside the foliage to admit 
full sunlight to the bunches. Grapes that are 
ripe should be kept as cool as possible, but 
apply fire-heat in cold damp weather in order to 
keep the atmosphere buoyant, or the condensed 
moisture settling on the berries will cause 
them to decay. Early vines may now be par¬ 
tially pruned, i.e t , all the laterals may be cut 
off, ana the longest side-shoots shortened back, 
but the old foliage should be left intact and 
kept free from red spider by freouent syringings. 
If necessary, the borders should now be reno» 
v&ted and aurfftoe*roofing enoouraged by the 
addition of fresh material. Outside borders like 
those of late houses may now require protection 
frOty further inppliei pf tno|stnr* ( ’ i 


Melons. —The last batch of plants should 
now be well established, and to be certain of 
satisfactory fruiting, not less than 75 degs. as a 
minimum bottom-heat must be maintained, and 
top-heat according to the weather. On bright, 
sunny days the temperature may run up to 
85 degs. or even 90 degs., provided the walls 
and floors are kept sprinkled ; in other respects 
treat them as recommended for early crops. 
Plants that are swelling off heavy crops water 
thoroughly with tepid manure water. Generally 
too little manure water is given at this stage, 
and consequently the foliage perishes and tne 
fruit is flavourless. It is a mistake to suppose 
that starvation, by withholding water, adds 
flavour to the fruit. Sun, and lacking this, 
fire-heat, and air are the flavour-producers. 

Hardy fruit. —No kinds of Pears, and par¬ 
ticularly the early varieties, are good when 
allowed to fully ripen on the trees ; all should 
be gathered the moment they part readily from 
the branches ; afterwards their highest qualities 
are developed by slow ripening in a cool, airy 
room. Late varieties that are bearing a full 
crop should be'thinned out, removing, of course, 
the smallest, deformed, and worse placed fruits. 
Mulch with good manure, and should dry 
weather continue watering will be necessary, at 
all events on light soils. The watery shoots 
and other useless spray on Plum trees should 
now be cut away, and in some instances, such 
as that of the finer dessert Plums, the fruit 
should be thinned. Net up such as must be 
left for dessert purposes, for wasps are becoming 
a perfect plague. 

Gather all Morello Cherries, lay the new 
growths in thinly, and well wash the foliage 
once a week as a preventive against the attacks 
of red spider ana aphis. Keep the soil about 
Apricot trees mulched to prevent cracking, and 
any trees that are extra vigorous may be par¬ 
tially root-pruned at once. The check will assist 
earlier maturation of both root and buds, and the 
roots will get re-established before winter. Per¬ 
haps, if we except the Fig, no other kind of 
fruit tree requires such restricted root space, 
or else frequent cutting back of the principal 
roots, as the Apricot. Where, however, the 
former plan—restricted border—can be carried 
out by walling in a given space, it is in every 
way preferable to root-pruning, insuring, as it 
does, at one and the same time both quality 
and quantity of fruit. Another requisite as 
regards successful culture is firm borders ; the 
harder the soil is compressed, the more resist¬ 
ance have the roots to encounter, and conse¬ 
quently lateral roots are produced in great pro¬ 
fusion. 

Finish tying or nailing in the shoots of 
Peaches, and only in sufficient quantity for 
next year’s fruiting. Dust with sulphur to 
destroy mildew and spider on outdoor 
vines, and, if need be, water well. As 
a rule, such vines are planted in dry, 
sunny spots where drought prevails at the 
root before it is expected, and mildew is fre¬ 
quently the result. Newly-planted Straw¬ 
berries must be attended to with water if the 
weather be dry, or they will suffer to an extent 
that will greatly interfere with their bearing 
capabilities the ensuing season. The same 
applies to Strawberries in pots. Those who 
cultivate Strawberries in pots may rest assured 
that a good deal of their success depends on the 

{ >lants being plentifully supplied with water so 
ong as they are making any growth. Place 
them in the full sun on slates or boards in a 
square as close as the pots will stand. By this 
means they will protect each other from the full 
force of the sun, which, coming in contact with 
their sides while at all powerful, is injurious to 
the roots of any plant grown in pots. 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes attacked by the disease should 
be forthwith dug up, and all that are in the 
least affected picked out, and the others, before 
being finally stored, should be spread out in a 
dry, airy shed for a few days, and again 
looked over, picking out any bad ones. The 
remainder should then be pitted, and kept as 
free as possible from atmospheric influences. 

Onions. —Spring-sown Onions, Shallots, an4 
Garlio will all of them now be ready to harvest. 
The bulbs should be pulled up and left on the 
ground for a few days to dry, and then moved 
to the store-room to be finally oleaned an<J 
rtqred ip bed weather* The ground wbteh they 
□ rigiral rrcrri 
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have occupied will be in good heart for the 
main crop of Cabbages for early spring use. 
It need not be dug, but simply cleared free of 
weeds. Drills should be drawn 2 feet apart, 
and the plants dibbled in 1 foot apart, to admit 
of alternate plants being drawn out for use 
whilst young, and before they injure each other. 
The planting of all other kinds of winter Greens 
should now be finished, with the exception of 
Coleworts, which may be planted all the year 
round. 

Celery. —The first-planted Celery will now 
require earthing up, but previously remove all 
suckers and small outside leaves, and tie up 
with bast in order to prevent the soil from get¬ 
ting into the centres of the plants. The general 
stock Bhould not yet be earthed up, for when 
once earthing is begun growth is checked, so 
that, as a rule, it is best to allow the plants to 
get fully grown before earthing takes place— i.e ., 
u blanched Celery be not required at an early 
date, at least a month should be allowed for 
blanching. 

Herbs. —Where dry herbs are required for 
winter use this is a good time for them. Thyme, 
Sage, Marjoram, Mint, Basil, and Balm should 
all be tied in small bunches, and if hung up in 
any dry room or shed they will maintain their 
natural colour. If dried in the full sun the 
leaves go black, and fall off when removed to 
their winter quarters. Even where dry herbs 
are not in request the plants will be all the 
better if shortened back and freed from flower 
and seed stems. 

Turnips. —In many gardens these follow the 
early or second early Potatoes; but of course 
they may follow any other crop, or be sown 
wherever a vacancy occurs. An open situation 
suits them best, as they become more compact 
in growth, and are better able to resist cold 
weather. If the land is in good condition, solid 
manures need not be used for the crop ; and if 
they follow Potatoes, the working the land has 
received in digging them up will suffice besides 
the surface culture always necessary to secure a 
fine tilth for covering the seed. It is best to 
sow in drills about £ in. deep and about 14 in. 
or 15 in. apart. If the land be dry, the drills 
should be well soaked with liquid manure pre¬ 
vious to sowing. This will be of great advan¬ 
tage to the crop ; its influence will be felt as 
soon as the young plants have begun inde¬ 
pendent action. A sprinkling of superphosphate 
along the drills when the seeds are sown will 
also be most useful if the land is not in good 
order. 

Vegetable Marrows. —Some of the most 
vigorous shoots will require attention as regards 
pegging down, or placing bits of bricks or 
stones on them to keep tnem down and cause 
them to root. In dry weather water them 
abundantly, so as to keep them in vigorous 
health, and to prevent the attacks of mildew. 
Do not allow the fruit to become too old before 
it is gathered. 

Cucumbers in frames should be stopped 
at every joint where they show fruit, a practice 
which tends to prevent their getting so much 
crowded with superabundant shoots, as they 
otherwise would be ; but even under this treat- 
meant they will get too full of growth unless the 
knife is freely used from time to time in re¬ 
moving all that is not required. Where Cucum¬ 
bers are wanted as late in the season as they can 
be had, and where there are no means of grow¬ 
ing them, except in ordinary garden frames, 
they should be assisted with manure water 
regularly after they have been some time in 
bearing, and, above all, continually syringed, 
getting to every part of the leaf-service, so as 
to keep them free from insects, without which 
all other attention will be unavailing. Where 
there are houses or pits in which to grow Melons 
and Cucumbers, the above directions are equally 
applicable. 

tomatoes. —Towards the middle of the 
month these will be at their best, as regards 
quantity of fruit, but it will be towards the end 
of the month before the ripe fruit can be seen to 
advantage. As soon as any of the fruits begin 
to colour, prune in the leaves and laterals pretty 
closely, so as to freely expose the fruits to bright 
sunshine. Some growers prefer allowing them 
to colour and to fully ripen on the plants ; 
others, on the other hand, gather them imme¬ 
diately they begin to colour, and place them on 
a layer of straw near the glass under sashes in 
frames. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) ' 

11806.—Wire Pea supports.—In answer 
to “ J. L. ” I may state that I have tried wire 
netting with success this year. I bought 50 
yards 3 feet high and 4-inch mesh, and 50 yardB 
4 feet high 4-inch mesh. I have found 4-inch 
mesh the right size for getting the hand through 
to pull the Peas. I cut the netting into 2-yard 
and 3-yard lengths for convenience. To the 
4 feet high pieces I put laths across the ends to 
keep them straight. I next procured some 
stout stakes and twine to fasten the wire to. I 
put wire on both sides, the width at the bottom 
being about 12 inches, and about 24 inches at 
the top, for, as a rule, Peas flower most at the 
top, and therefore require most room—a decided 
advantage over the old fashion of rodding Peas 
with sticks wide at the bottom and pointed at 
the top, so that the Peas fall down through not 
having sufficient support at the top. By set¬ 
ting the wires a nice width they flower and 
yield better, and are kept from falling to the 
ground. Two rows I roaded on one side only, 
and find that they do equally as well as having 
rods on each side, providing the stakes are 
good and firm, as the wind seems to have more ! 
pressure on them. We suffer the most from 
west winds in the summer, therefore I placed 
the wires on the east side, and they have stood 
first- class. Another year I shall only put wire 
on one side. I have a splendid row of runner 
Beans supported with the wires. All are healthy 
and have done well. The expense looks rathe 
heavy at first, but with care the netting wil] 
stand for years.— Geo. Beaumont, Tadcaaler. 

11816.— Tennis lawn.— If the soil is sand 
and gravel I should not think the turf is too 
coarse for a tennis court. Cut the turf off in 
sods 3 feet by 1 foot each, then dig the ground 
all over 4 inches to 6 inches deep, then roughly 
level, then tread, ram, and roll, and then level 
again, and then lay the turf down again, tread 
and roll firm, and beat level, and mow every 
week. I think on sandy soil you will not be 
troubled with much coarse Grass. This should 
not be done before the early part of October. 
If seed is to be sown do it at once, and do as I 
do, viz., sow thickly, and have a good lawn at 
once, and no more trouble or expense. Good 
turf will cost you £5 and a lot of labour; 
then why not spend half the amount on seed 
and not have half the labour ? Dig the turf in, 
then tread, roll, and level firm ; sow seed and 
rake it in evenly ; cover with sifted manure or 
rich soil. As “E. A. C.” said he should not 
mind £12 or £14, I would advise him to have 
no trouble with it, but contract with someone 
that lays lawns down. One good size court can 
be laid down well for £10 or £15.—W. M. J. 

11796.— Mushrooms in oellars.— They 1 
may either be grown on the floor of the cellar 
or in boxes fixed against the wall. The best 
arrangement is to have a bench about 3 feet wide 
fixed against the wall, and an 11-inch board in 
the front to keep the bed in its place. The bed 
on the ground should also have a board placed 
in front of it. The beds ought to be made up 
with short stable litter which has been thrown 
in a heap, and turned daily until the violent 
heat has subsided. They should be filled with 
the manure, and it ought to be packed in firmly. 
When the heat falls to 85 degs. insert pieces of 
spawn the size of a hen’s egg about 6 inches 
apart and 2 inches deep. The whole should be 
covered over with 2 inches of loam, beat down 
firmly with the back of a spade. The Mush¬ 
rooms will appear in six or eight weeks.— 
J. D. E. 

11759.—Onions and maggots.—I am afraid “ F. E. 
Williams ” will be unable to stay the ravages of the maggots 
in his Onion bed this year, but if ho will give his ground a 
good dressing of Balt and soot the winter previous to plant¬ 
ing, ho will find his crop materially benefited thereby. 
Use about two bushels of soot and one of salt to the perch, 
less salt if it is a clayey soil.— A. Hatchkr. 

11740.—Village flower show.—Having started and 
subsequently carried on for five years a gardeners’ and 
amateurs’ show in this place, I Bhould be pleased to givo 
“Jumbo” any information on the subject on receiving his 
address, as I do not think there is any book published on 
the subject.— A. Hatcher. 

11742.—Fly on Chrysanthemums. — Dissolve 
about two ounces of soft-soap in a gallon of soft water and 
then well wash the bloom heads every morning till you have 
cleared them off, for if let alone now they will injure the 
coining blooms very much.—A. Hatcher. 

11807.— Destroying Horseradish.— It is very 
difficult to eradicate this. We are destroying a large bed 
of it this season by constantly spudding it out as it appears 


above ground. It will keep coming, bat if tt is prelected 
from making leaves above ground It will die oat in one 
season.—J. D. E. 

-Tho best as well as the easiest way la to be con¬ 
tinually chopping off the growth as it appears When the 
growth is checked the roots no longer move, and thi» in 
the course of a season or two results in their doath. I[ \on 
do not allow a plant to make anv growth it must die, and 
this is the case with Horseradish.—J. C. B. 

11810.— Culture Of Endive.— Plant out now on rid 
soil a foot apart. The plants will be fit for use in the 
winter. Endive is very easily grown.—J. D. E. 


Portsmouth.— We have no knowledge of the appintoi 

you mention.- Novice. —Petroleum stoves art- nmr 

satisfactory 7 for any length of time, and we would id\w 
you to get a proper heating apparatus as being the mofi 

efficient and, in the end, the cheapest- AnE’dcrh IM\. 

—There is a Geranium, or rather Pelargonium, ruined 
Vesuvius, which often sports in the same way as you 

describe.- A Subscriber (Briton Ferry).—Webb ud 

Sons, Seedsmen, Wordsley, Stourbridge. 

Names Of plants. — Uncle Jtfl.—l, Antcnn»ru 

tomentosa; 2, Erysimum Peroffskianum.- J. C. AVsva, 

—Tropaaolum speciosum.- Hugh Poles.— 1, Franco 

appendiculata; 2, Crucianella stylosa; 3, Malva mowtaa 

alba; 4, Sanguisorba officinalis.- E. Af. F.-Arruus 

major.- Purple Top.—Salvia Horminum.— R. A. fi. 

— Rubus Chamoemorus.- Rounds. — Escallonia nac 

rantha.- J. S. Reid.— 1, Campanula pyramidalis; 

C. pyramidal!s alba; 3, Aconitum autumnale.— W.J.l 
—Campanula fragilis. 


QUERIES. 

Buies for Correspondents.—AS eonwwmeefwo 

for insertion should be dearly and oonciseiy written mi m 
side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Lttur 
relating to business to the Publisher. The ruunt m 
address of the sender is required , in addition to any oca 
de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to 
should always bear the number and tide of th* pun 
answered. When more than one query is sent tack 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the nreemtv * 
Gardening going to press a considerable time btjm ti? <k 
of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and «■ 
munications the week they are received. Querus m 
answered should be sent to us again 
Naming plants.— Four plants, fruits, or /fownrH 
can be named at one time, and this only icktn M 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name raridl 
of florist s’ floxcert, such as Fuchsias, Genroiunu, Aral* 
as these can only be correctly named by a speeialiil w 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any comtsum 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should aim| 
accompany the parcel. 

11849.— Position for gfreenhous©.— I intend* 

putting up a greenhouse. The proposed site has tha fj 
all the morning until about noon, after then it i* iW 
by tall trees. The trees do not hang over the prop* 
site, but they are tall and very near to it. D it likelyta 
the trees would draw the plants in the greenhouse, U 
will the greenhouse get enough sun ?—A. H. i 

11850.— Protection for Chrysanthemums- 
wish to preserve Chrysanthemums unspoilt, when mOowf 
out of doors as long as possible. I have planted a wo 
them in a south aspect against one side of a shed wiu 
fence at right angles, and have had four rods, one 9«"j 
the shed and the others attached, forming a skeleton n 
blind, and I wish to know what is the best niateran 
covering the same with. It would have to be attadwo' 
the rods by rings, and when once up would remain untJI 
flowers were over. We are much exposed to south ^ 
westerly winds.—T unbridgknsis. 1 

11851.— Dividing plants.— Should scarlet Lycha 
Phloxes, and Potentillas be divided soon after 
also what is the best treatment for Lily of the Valley a 
Surrey garden 1 Mine did not flower at all this year thoq 
it has been two years in the sand-bed.—M. C. 

11862.— Cutting back Clematis. -I have a Ckal 
Jackmani which was planted last September. 
March a gardener I employed cut it back to within »K 
of the ground and said it should be treated in thr » 
way every year. Will some of your readers kindly into 
mo if this is correct? It is now’ about 0 fed■ Mf 
coverod with bloom. Ho also cut back a Passion rkw 
in the same w-ay, and since then it has not grown o mefi 
How’ is this?—A. Z., Dulwich. 

11853.—Oiled paper as protection from fro* 
-1 understand that this is largely used in Susses to p 
tect small, low plants. Can anyone inform me «herc n 
sold, or how made, and how it is supported ? If * 
or iron sticks, what height would it be safe to u* '•* 
and how is it fastened to the supports?—TrNWUi*j*- v,4i 
11854.—Poinsettias from seed.—Can Pwj^f 
be raised from seed, and if so where can I get it ? 
winter when in England I tried several seedsmen. * 
assured me the plants are propagated by cuttings or*o, 
* have seen seeds mentioned somewhere.—V ara. 

11855.—Solanum jasminoides from seed--* 
Solanuin Jasminoides be reared from seed, and if » 
may the seed be procured ? I have not yet found a s*-v 
man who is acquainted with the plant— Vaiu. 

1 1860.— Wooden Mushroom house. -Will «* 
one kindly give me instructions as to the _ proper w. 
make a Mushroom house of wood? Being a mar 
gardonor I am not particular as to size.—C oriiw 
11857.— Cucumbers turning yellow. -Can a 
one give me a reason for Cucumbers turning ye* 1 * 
soon as they form? They are grown in a hotnon« 
Amateur. 

11858.— Improving flowers.— I shall be 
anyone who will tell me whether Nasturtiums, ^ tlt '' 
Poppies, Sunflowers, are os greatly improved by w- 1 
sowing os are German Scabious, Cornflowers, and Ae-tri. 
Poppies ?—F. M. R. 

11859.— Cutting 1 back Clematises. - ih' ' v 
told that unless Clematis Jackmani be cut down o 
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autumn the flowers deteriorate until it eeases to bloom* 
Is this really so ? 1 shall be glad, too, to know of any really 
hardy and free-flowering whito Clematis. I have tried 
several whito varieties without Buccese.—F. M. R. 

iln 60. -Clematis Jackmanl dying — I should be 
■greatly obliged to any reader who can tell me why two of 
these plants have died one after the other. The first 
(planted in the autumn), after showing signs of growing 
freely this summer died, in one day and night—first the 
growing points, then the whole plant, except one shoot 
from the root Its successor has gone just in the same 
way— R. D. W. 

11^1. -Trees for avenue.—I am desirous of plant¬ 
ing an avenue of deciduous trees that shall make some 
show in 25 or 30 years’ time. I recently saw, I think, in 
Gardkxixg that Ailantus glandulosa made a fine tree in a 
tew yean. There are also in this neighbourhood Tulip 
trees quite large which I remember planted about 25 years 
back. Limes also grow well here. My soil is a deep, rich 
loam, rather stiff. Would some of your correspondents 
dre me some advice on the subject? I should like, if 
possible, something a little out of the common. I suppose 
about October or November would be a good time to plant. 
-C.W.R.C. 

liS62.-Plants for clayey bank.— We have a 
raised bank in our garden—soil, a stiff clay; the aspect is 
•lightly to the north and east, and the situation very ex¬ 
posed. For three years we have tried growing Roses on 
this bank, but they are always blighted and mildewed. I 
shall bo grateful to anyone who will tell me what plants 
would do well on this uncongenial spot, or whether we 
might hope to succeed with any very hardy Roses—ours 
are mostly Teas. As tne bank is within sight of the house 
we wish to make it pretty.—F. M. R. 
nm-Woodlice eating Foxgloves.—I have 
grown splendid Foxgloves from seed, but on several occa¬ 
sions I have found the stalks broken off and down upon the 
ground, having been completely eaten off by woodlice. I 
nterai with black soap water, hut failed to keep these 
pests away. Is there any remedy ?—X. Y. Z. 

1136*.—' To heat a Fern-case.—I have a large Fern- 
ok, 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, and I want to know of a 
simple way of heating it. Would an air chamber under¬ 
neath (with holes for heat to come up through) in which a 
■nail paraffin lamp is kept burning do?—X. Y. Z. 

11S65.— Rose Celeste.— Where can this Rose be pur¬ 
ebred ’—Norwood. 

11366.—Insects In SOIL—I have a very old garden, 
the soil of which is infested by a minute white insect, in 
tern very much like a woodlouse, but very small and 
vhite. It eats into Onions, Potatoes, and indeed nearly 
Ml roots, and in the spring into the larger seeds. I have 
Red & heavy coating of magnesian, quicklime, and also 
(Mhrae, but to no avail. Can anyone recommend some- 
wing effectual and not expensive ?—E. J. R. 

11*57.— Cyclamens dying.— On looking over my 
bulb box several weeks ago I noticed some of the 
Cyclamens growing, so I planted them in 4-inch pots, but 
■ey have since died instead of making any growth. Will 
«me reader kindly give me cause, and a remedy, and how 
I should treat them? I bought the plants last spring 
«en in bloom, and took them np as soon as they died off. 
•G- H. M. 

11S63 —Raspberries falling.— Twelve months last 
r mter I trenched up a piece or ground 2 feet deep—a 
Jcaig loam on a clay sub-soil—well manured It, and 
■Mtcd it with Fa 1 staff Raspberries. They threw up 
weral strong shoots each, and I was advised to cut out 
" but two or three to each stool. In a short time the 
**3 left threw out side shoots, and, instead of the fine 
I expected, I have a lot of small fruit not worth 
£“tring. Did I do wrong by thinning them out before 
had done growing ?—J. R. B. 

-Herbaceous plants after flowers.— 
Jpt the flowering steins of herbaceous plants to be cut 
Oafter flowering? I have cut down the stems of my 
gaaeaand Delphiniums, &c„ flic., as I did not wish to 
■Ptbe seed, and did not like the untidy appearance of 
k' Shoul(1 the flowering stems of bulbous plants 
to go to seed, or are the bulbs improved by the 
only being left on after the plant has done flower- 
fcl-Axxioos. 

lisTo.—-Tan for hotbeds.— Should tan be got fresh 
»oalcc hotbeds, or will it answer if kept for some time 
tj under a shed until wanted?—R. Y. D. 

Hfl.-Fsms in rooms.—I have several Ferns 
wch I should like to grow in a sitting-room with a large 
V window facing north-east, such as Aspleniuiro, 
jystiohnms, and other hardy kinds, also Pteris tremula, 
Bantam pubescens, <fec., which are not quite so hardy. 
«ve also a Cyperus altemifoliua and Grevillea robusta, 
*cb I should like to grow with them. Any information 
•to the proper way of treating them and watering them 
He they look * resh an< * health y wil1 mu ch oblige. 

U371— Tuberoses. —Cm any reader inform me how 
Mflrow Tuberoses successfully? Mine are grown in a 
weraiely warm house, and the foliage is healthy, but 
are no flowers.— Caledonia. 

11S73. -Propagating Clematis.— Can any reader 
“orai me the best way to propagate Clematis Jackmani, 
**her by seed, cuttings, grafting, or layers? I havo 
ram Clematis from seed, but they have all turned out 
■*1 and poor.—S emaj. 

U£T4.— Peat charcoal.— Will any reader inform me 
peat charcoal may be obtained, and its prioo per 
■t ?—Saxitas. 

^Sp -Grubs in Cinerarias.— My young Cineraria 
“j™, a l»o my Chrysanthemums, are this year infested 
F 1 in the leaves, which quite disfigures the plants, 
mat u it, and is there any remedy, and can anything be 
we to prevent a recurrence of this evil ?—S. W. 

.11:76.-Vine In pot.— Many thanks to “ J. D. E.” for 
-9 answer to my query, but will he say what compost to 
“ now often will it want renewing ?—C. W. M. 

-Poaches from seed.—If I sow Peach and 
*cunne stones will they produce Peach and Nectarine 
that will bear fruit without grafting ? If they must 
« grafted, at what age should they be done ?— Nelson. j 
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11878.—Panlcum variegatum.—what treatment 
does this plant require ?—R. W. 

11879.— Pruning Gooseberry trees.— Last week I 
wanted to prune my Gooseberry and Currant bushes. 
The gardener told me I should bleed them by letting the 
sap run out, and kill the trees. When ought they do be 
done—now, or later in the autumn?— Nelson. 

11880.— Propagating frame —In Gardening, March 
81st, 1888, a description, with drawing, is given of apropa- 
gating frame heated artificially. As such an apparatus 
would Buit my purpose admirably, if practical I should 
be glad to know if any of your readers have, during the 
past winter, given it a fair trial and with what result; also 
is it necessary to place the frame near the glass of my con¬ 
servatory, or whether it would do as well on the floor? 
Does the lamp give off any injurious fumes, and is the 
apparatus, generally speaking, inimical or not to the well¬ 
being of the plants occupying a cool greenhouse?— 
Subscriber. 

11881.—Removal Of trees.—I have a small garden 
at the bottom of which are four trees which take away 
□early all the sun and air, I believe. I could not remove 
two of them without conscntof ground landlord, hut would 
someone kindly tell me if I may cut the tops off and lop 
the branches as much aa I dosire ?— Horse-chestnut. 

11882.— Earwigs eating Nectarines.— My Noc' 
tarines were, last year, eaten by these troublesome insects 
before they were anything like ripe. Will someone kindly 
say how a repetition of this may be prevented ?—P. S. P. 

11888.—Moving fruit trees.—In November, 1879* 
some fruit trees were planted against a wall facing west* 
and they are now found to be too close together. Would 
the trees he injured by being moved this autumn ? The 
trees to be moved are Pears and Cherries.—P. S. P. 

11884.— Cucumbers dying off.—What is the cause 
of Cucumber plants dying? They flag very much fora 
few days and tnen die right away. It appears to he some¬ 
thing at the root. They are well watered and shaded.—J. 

11885.— Dlpladenla aurabilis.— What temperature 
does this require and does it require much water ? The 
leaves have died off my plant and a sort of mildew affects 
the wood.—R. W. 

11886.—Salvia buds dropping.—I have a Salvia 
patens in a pot blooming nicely, but many of the buds drop 
off, and nearly all the leaves have ugly, rusty-looking spots 
upon them. I keep it well watered. I should be glad to 
know tho cause and cure.— Vara. 

11887 —Gloire de Dijon Bose.-WUl a Glorie de 
Dijon Rose do on a north wall that gets little or no sun ?— 
A. 2L, Dulwich. 
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FOWLS FOR EGGS AND FLESH. 

The earliest chickens are* always the best. They 
escape many disorders that young broods are 
liable to contract. The early egg-producers 
should not be far behind, for full maturity must 
come before any eggs can be expected. For this 
purpose the Hamburgs and Leghorns answer a 
ood end, and oftentimes the liberally-fed 
panish. Brahmas that are intended for market 
chickens should come out early in April, that 
they may have all the growth they can get. The 
April hatch of Brahmas cannot be ready for 
market before August. If there is convenience, 
with warm places, they might come off two weeks 
earlier to advantage. 

If small-limbed fowls, with light bone, are 
selected for breeders, they will do remarkably 
well at this season. For this purpose the 
Dorkings are a good breed, although many prefer 
the Plymouth Rocks. The Dorkings possess less 
bone, and are thrifty growers. The early egg- 
producers should be pushed ahead as rapidly as 
possible, so that they may reach a laying 
condition in autumn. For market chickens, as 
well as good hardy layers, it is advantageous 
many times to employ crosses. A little Leghorn 
blood establishes early maturity as well as 
proclivity for eggs, and the Dorking or Cochin 
cross unite size and flesh. For delicacy of flavour 
and fineness of grain the former is superior. 
Almost everyone has a favourite fowl—one that 
suits the immediate purpose better than another; 
and that one it is best to cultivate. 

Care and food given for years have done much 
to alter the old-fashioned type of barnyard fowls 
into the sleek, finely-plumea birds of the present 
day. When these are expended on choicely-bred 
stock they bring out all the fine points and 
superior qualities. The fine fowls of tne present 
day cannot endure the hardships of those fifty 
or even twenty-five years ago. The great egg- 
producers were originally imported either from 
Mediterranean islands or peninsulas, or the 
States bordering on the German Ocean, and the 
climate in these sections is of more even tempe¬ 
rature, and in many instances milder. The fowls 
from these regions are generally hardy and great 
egg-producers. Our grandfathers did not look 
for winter eggs; consequently the fowls could 
roost on the trees and subsist on, the meagre 
rations allowed them. If not, they might die. 


There was no great value attached to them. If 
the winter was mild and open, most of them 
would live through and come out in the spring 
with blackened neads and frost-bitten toes. 
They would present their owners with a few 
dozens of eggs in warm weather, according as 
the feed was plenty or not, and then as the 
season advanced they would steal to their nests 
and rear the family chickens, in the meantime 
making away with all the small fruits growing 
about the yards and gardens to so great an extent 
that their bodies in many instances found their 
way to the dinner pot, and the survivors were 
clubbed and stoned. 

Our present breeds are the very best that can 
be procured, but they cannot live on air, neither 
can they endure the severity of the cold. They 
must have food, shelter, and care. Almost any 
of the breeds will become winter layers if given 
warm places, and plenty of food and drink. The 
Brahmas and Plymouth Rocks are said to be 
better layers of winter eggs than any others. 
But they are gross and heavy feeders. If warm 
and sunny enclosures are given the Leghorns, 
they will excel the Asiatics in number of eggs 
and on less feed. Where one large Brahma is 
kept two of the small birds may be fed, and 
instead of the one egg a day there would be two. 
The principal thing is the feeding, and this must 
be expended a long time before the returns come. 
Our grandsires would rise up in astonishment at 
the amount and variety that must be expended. 
We live in an age ofprogression, and must keep 
up with the times. Tne old-fashioned barny&ra 
fowls have gone out of existence, or are only 
rarely met Tnth. 

Bindweed injurious to ohickens.— In 
one of the yards here, reserved exclusively for 
young poultry fattening for the table, a sudden 
epidemic set in last week amongst the nearly 
full-grown chickens. They refused their food 
and moped in a manner quite unaccountable, 
until it was noticed that some fine plants of the 
common white Bindweed growing up against the 
fence had been entirely denuded of their leaves 
as high up as it was possible for the chickens 
to reach them. The plants were immediately 
cut down and removed, and the chickens are 
now, after a lapse of some days, recovering. 
We all know what a troublesome weed the 
“ withy-wind ” is to the gardener, but that it 
might prove hurtful to animals or poultry eating 
it is a new fact to the writer and may be of some 
use to others. The flavour of it seems to have 
been peculiarly agreeable to the chickens here, 
since they crowded to the spot where it had been 
growing for some time after it had been taken 
away, evidently missing and looking for their 
accustomed treat. That the plant should be 
injurious is not to be wondered at, considering 
that the Bindweeds are nearly allied to the 
beautiful Convolvulus-like climber (Exogonium 
purga) from which jalap is prepared, and both 
the British species—the pretty little pink Field 
Bindweed as well as the large white-flowered 
kind—possess the same medicinal qualities in 
a marked degree.— Ashmore Rectory, Dorset . 


AQUARIA. 

Management of bell-glass aquarium. 
—I have a 15-inch bell aquarium, in which I 
keep several minnows, but I find the water gets 
quite foul in about three days, although I take 
off about three quarts of the water daily, and 
add the same amount of fresh water. In the 
bottom I have a little river sand and a few large 
stones. Would it be advisable to have a plant 
in the aquarium, and if so where could I obtain 
it ? I have also heard that water slugs, if placed 
with fish, act as scavengers. I do net know 
if this is the case, but shall be greatly 
obliged to anyone who will give me advice.— 
Margarita. 

Locality and soil.— In reply to Mr. 
Wood’s interesting note on this subject, anyone 
who will look into my front garden can see a 
bush of Marguerite (Alice Crousse) which has 
been out all the winter. It measures 3ft. 10in. y 
and 4ft. through, and is about 12ft. round. 
Soil: Poor clay, very dry; chalky subsoil ; 
situation much exposed. —Dr. Morton, 'Jhe 
Lindens , Napier-road, New Brompton , Kent . 
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PRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.—New 

Golden Queen. New Mammoth White Tripoli, Giant Red 
Italian Tripoli, Giant Wbite Italian Tripoli, Cranston’B 
Excelsior and TrobonB, each per packet, 6d. & Is.; the six 
varieties, per collection, 2s. 6d. & 5e.—STUART k MEIN, 
Kelso, Scotland. 

X/TEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—Thia is unques- 

tionably the earliest spring Cabbage in cultivation, and 
of the highest value to market gardeners. Is. per oz., poBt 
free. Special price per lb. on application.—STUART A 
MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 


TV/TEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts are 

formed very early, and ultimately attain to a great size 
and weight, keeping till late in the season without running to 
seed. Is. per oz., post free.—STUART k MEIN, Kelso, Scot 
land._ 


TV/TEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The hearts of this 

"*■ variety have been exhibited at autumn shows, as much 
as 28 lbs. weight each, perfectly solid, crisp, and white. Sow 
first week of July to middle of August, plant out first batch 
early in September. Is. per oz., post free.—STUART A 
MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. 


TV/TEIN 8 No. 1 CABBAGE.—Correspondents 

inform us that they can cut fine hearts of this splendid 
Cabbage quite a month before any other variety is at all fit. 
Is. per oz., post free. Special price per lb. on application.— 

STUART & MhiN, Keiso, Scotland. 


Q UICKEST of all CABBAGES.—Brighton 

Favourite Bown now will turn in next spring long before 
the summer vegetables are ready. Those planted out seven 
weeks ago are being cut now. The habit being close and 
compact it can be planted one foot apart. Just the thing 
for small gardens ; Is. per ounce, post free.—KILMISTER, 
Brig hton. 


E NFIELD MARKET CABBAGE, Battersea, 

East Ham, Nonpariel, Shilling’s Queen, Wheeler's 
Imperial, Early Rainnara, London Market, Large York 
Heartwell, and Giant Red; each 6d. per ounce, post free.— 
KILMISTER, 8eedsman, Brighton. 


H.IANT ROCCA ONION, best sort for sowing 

now; seed from a noted strain. 9<L per ounco. Tripoli, 
good useful sort, 6d. per ounce. White Lisbon, for pulling 
young in early spring, 4a. ounce. All post free.—KILMISTER, 
Seedsman, Brighton. 


UyALLFLOWERS, Sweet Williams, Antirr- 

*" hinums, Canterbury Bells, good plants, 4s. per 100.— 
W. DIXON, Castle Hill and Cranfurd Nursery. Maidenhead, 


f)LD CLOVE CARNATION CUTTINGS, 

Lf warranted true, new Balmon-coloured ditto, 9cL, doz., free. 
—NEWB ERY, Raglan House. Wolverhampton. [1843 


rjHOICE HARDY FERNS.—A first-class 

assortment of 25 distinct varieties, selected from leading 
British and hnrdy exotic kinds, offered in Btrong plants for 
12s. 6d. ; smaller plants free by parcels post same price. 
HUSSEY & SON, Mile End Nursery. Norwich. 


WANTED, STEP HA NOTIS, and other choice 

" " flowers, and Maidenhair Fern. Also outdoor Peaches, 
Nectarines, &c.-Address, BLACK &. DUGGLEBY, Florists, 
Scarborough. _[1813 


SCOTCH GARDENERS. 

JOHN DOWNIE, Seedsman, 144, Princes Street, Edin¬ 
burgh, has at present on his list a number of Scotch 
Gardeners waiting re-engagements, at wages ranging from 
,£50 to ,£100 per annum, and he will be pleased to supply full 
particulars to any nobleman or gentleman requiring a trust- 
worth j' andcompetent^gardener^ 


"DICHARD SMITH & CO. beg to announce 

-*-w that they are constantly receiving applications from 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be happy to supply 
any lady or gentleman with particulars, 4c.—St. John’s Nur 
series Worcester.____ 

T7"ENT, within half-hour of Cannon Street, 

-B- commanding splendid views.—For SALE or TO LET, 
freehold detached double-fronted residence ; three reception, 
four bed, dressing, and large fitted bath rooms, greenhouse, 
excellent offices, gardens (half acre), back and side entrances, 
room for stabling.—M. C., George Cheesman, Esq., 2, 
Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane. 

"DOXES! BOXES! BOXES!—Postal flower 

Boxes for sending cut flowers, cuttings, bulbs, Ac., safely 
by nost. Three dozen assorted sizes by parcels post for 
5s. 6d„ or sample dozen for 2s. Also Boxes for sending game 
and wedding cake; and Boxes of all descriptions. Special 
prices for large quantities.—Apply, 8. TANTON & CO., 
Box Factory, Tomngton, Devon. 

T7IRGIN CORK TOR FERNERIES AND 

" CONSERVATORIES —The cheapest and best house in 
Txmdon.—O.IOO KVKR k CO., 13. High Rt.. Bloomsbury. W 
Price Sixpence each. 

T7EGETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLESS 

" PLANT8, by N. Danvers; Illustrated Natural History, 
written in language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
child who can read; HUGHKS’SPHYSIOAL GEOGRAPHY 
NUMEROUS DIAGRAMS; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN, 
WITH MAP OF WORLD, 3s. 6d.—P hilip 4 Son, Publishers, 

32. Fleet St.. E C., and Livemool * 


FIR TREE OIL INSECTICIDE (solublein water) 
Effectually clears all INSECTS and PARASITES from the 
Root* or Foliage of Trees and Plants. Kills all Vegetable 
Grubs, Turnip Fly, 4c. Cures Mildew and Blight. Clears 
n * { Mealy " ’ * • — 


Grapes from ] 


Dressing. Of all and Chemists. Is °6d M 2s. 6d., 


&c., and makes a good Winter 


o/ address bu the Manufacturer, E. GRIFFITHS 
HUGHES, MANCHESTER. Wholesale from Hooper 4 
Co.; Corry, Soper, Fowi.er 4 Co.; C. E. Osman 4 Co., 
and from all the London Seed Merchants and Wholesale 
Patent Medicine Houses. 


HARDEN POTS.—12 8in., 20 6in., 50 5in., 

^ 50 4in., 50 3in. .packed in cases and sent to rail for 7s. 6d. 

cash.—H. GODDARD. Pottery, Peckham, London. [1713 


HOCOA-NUT FIBRE REFUSE.—Best quality, 

as supplied to the principal Nurserymen and theNobility, 
Is. per hag; 15 bags, 14s. ; 30 bags, 25«. Sent to all parts. 

(op»e. 25p., free to rail. Best Loam and Peat.—A. 
FOTJT/ON. 32. St Marv Axe __ 

ft ARDEN Stakes, Labels, Virgin Cork, Mats, 

nTr 4o> None cheaper.—WATSON and SCULL. 

00, Lower Thameo-street, London. E.O. 
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COLOURED PLATES'FLOWERS 

For Screens and Scrap-books. 

From Drawings by the best flower painters, finely reproduced in colour. Per dozen, 2s. 6d.; 
per twenty-five, 5s. ; per fifty, 9s. ; per hundred, 15s., post-free. P.O.O. to T. Spasswick. 
Specimen Plate post-free, 3d. 


1. Abelia floribunda. 

2. Abutilon vitlfolium. 

3. Acantholimon venustum. 

4. Achillea rupestris. 

5. ^Ethionema Dulchellum and Anemone vcrnalis. 

6. Amaryllis, Mrs. Garfield. 

7. American cowslips, a group of 

8. Androsace foliosa. 

9. Anemone palmata alba. 

10. Apple, Stone’s. 

11. Arctotis aureola. 

12. Armeria setacea. 

13. Asters, new tassellcd. 

14. Batatas paniculate. 

15. Beaufortia splendens. 

16. Begonias, group of new (Laing) 

17. do. Roezli. 

18. do. socotrana. 

19. Bessera elegans. 

20. Bignonia venusta. 

21. Blandfordia Cunninghamii splendens. 

22. Bomarea caldasiana. 

23. do. conferta. 

24. Bouvardia President Garfield and Alfred Neuner. 

25. Brodiwa laxa and van. 

26. Brownea macrophylla. 

27. Calandrinia grandidora. 

28. Calanthe Reguieri. 

29. Callicarpa purpurea. 

30. Calochorti, group of. 

31. Camassia esculenta. 

32. Camellia, C. M. Hovey 

33. do. group of new. 

34. Campanula Allionii. 

35. Canna iridiflora Ehemanni. 

36. Carnations, group of clove. 

37. do. three new tree. 

38. Cattleya aurea. 

39. do. citrina. 

40. do. gigas. 

41. do. Mendelli superbisslma. 

42. do. varieties of Trian®. 

43. Celsia cretica. 

44. Cereus C. M. Hovey. 

45. Chevalliera Veitchi. 

46. Chrysanthemum coronaria van. 

47. do. three new. 

48. do. Tisi phone, Ringlcador, and Orange 

Beauty. 

49. Cienkow8kia Kirki. • 

50. Cinerarias, group of double. 

51. Clematis coccinea. 

52. do. Jackmanni alba. 

53. do. Siebold’s and purple. 

54. Clianthus Dampieri. 

55. Comparettia niacroplectron. 

56. Cottage Garden, an Oxfordshire. 

57. Crinum Moorei. 

58. Cross&ndra undulasfolia. 

59. Cymbidium Mastersi. 

60. Cyprinedium insigno Maulci and punctatum violaceum. 

61. do. Morgani®. 

62. do. Spiccrianum. 

63. Daphne Blagayana. 
f4. Dendrobium bigibbum. 


65. 

do. 

infundibulum. 

66. 

do. 

Lcechianum. 

67. 

do. 

nobile nobilius and Wallichianum. 


68. Dianthus Atkinsoni 

69. Dipladenia profusa. 

70. Disa grandiflora (van. superba and Barrelli). 

71. Echinocereus gonocanthus. 

72. Elieocarpus cyaneus. 

73. Epidendrum rhizophorhum. 

74. Epigrea repens. 

75. Eranthemum cinnabarinum. 

76- Erysimum pumiluin and Sedum spatulifolium. 

77- Krythronium giganteum, revolutum, and grandiflorum. 

78. Eucharidium Breweri. 

79. Eucharis Sanderiana. 

80. Eulophia guineensis. 

81- Exacum macranthum. 

82- Freesia refructa alba and major Lcichtlinil. 

83. Fritillaria kamtschatcensis and Sempervivum arach- 

noideum. 

84. Gentiana bavarica and Aouilegia glandulosa. 

85. Gladioli, early flowering (The Fairy, Princess Mathilde, 

Van Speyke, Ne Plus Ultra, and Beatrice). 

86. Gladiolus, Mrs. Bates. 

87. Hypericum triflorum. 

88. Hypocalymna robustum. 

89. Imantophyllum miniatum, Martha Reimers. 

90. Irapatiens Sultanl. 

91. Ipseos speciosa and spathoglottis LobbL 

92. Iris Ksempferi van 


108. 

109. 

110 . 
111 . 
112 . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


93. Iris orientalis. 

94. do. reticulata. 

95. do. group of Spanish. 

96. do. stylosa. 

97. Ismene Andreana. 

98. Ixiolirion Pal Iasi. 

99. Jasminum pubescens. 

100. Kalmia latifolia. 

101. Kniphofia carnosa. 

102. L®lia anceps, van of (Dawsoni, Williarosianx, Ferd- 

valiana, rosea. Barkcri, Hilli, and Vtitchi). 

103. Lielia autumnalis venusta. 

104. do. harpophylla 

105. Leptospermum lanigerum. 

106. Lilium Humboldtii and var. 

107. do. Leichtlinii. 
martagon (album and dalmaticum). 
pardalinum and ite vars. 
pomponium verum. 
speciosum melpomene 
mbeacons and Washingtonianum. 

113. Lisianthus glaucifolius 

114. Lycaste Skinneri and white var. 

115. Lychnis Lagascsu and Potentilla nitida. 

116. Magnolia narviflora. 

117. do. Soulangeana nigra. 

118. Moscarenhasia Curoowiana. 

119. Meconopsis Wallichiana. 

120. Megasea purpurascens. 

121. Mesospinidium vuleanicum. 

122. Modiola geranioides. 

123. Mutisia decurrens. 

124. Nepenthes Mastersiana, Chelsonl, and Morgani*. 

125. do. Veitchi. bicalcarata. and albo-msnpmta. 

126. Nerines pulchella, Plantii, pudica, humilia, fiRfolia, am 

corusca. 

127. North American wild flowers, a group of (Arum tn 

phyllum. Phlox divaricata, Thalictrum anemooaiM 
Trillium grandiflorum, Uvalaria seeailiflora). 

128. Nymphroa gigantea and flava. 

129. do. tuberosa. 

130. do. zanzibarensis. 

131. Ochna multiflora. 

132. Odontoglossum citrosmum album and roseum. 

13 - . do. crispum. 

134. do. excellens and PeecatoreL 

135. do. hebraicum. 

136. do. Insleyayi splendens. 

137. Oncidium cucullatum giganteum. 

138. do. macranthum. 

139. Opuntia Rafinesquei. 

140. Orchis foliosa, vars. of. 

141. Papaver alpinum and An them Is Aizoon. 

142. Pavonia Wiotii. 

143. Pentstemon humills and Eritrichlum namun. 

144. Pernettya mucrouata. 

145. Pescatorea Klabochorum. 

146. Phal®nopsis intermedia Portei. 

147. do. Sanderiana. I 

148. do. Stuartiana nobilis and SchillerUn*. 

149. Philesia buxifolia. 

150. Pinguicula caudata. 

151. Puschkinia scilloidee. 

152. Pyms Hosti. 

153. Ranunculus anemonoidos. 

154. Rheum nobile. 

155. Rhododeudmn Auckland!. 

156. Rose Marie Baumann. 

157. do. Marechal Niel. 

158. do. Catherine Mermet. 

159. Rubus delici osus. 

160. Salvia Bethelli, leucantha, splendens, Bruantt, ***' 

chon, and cacaliiefolia. 

161. Salvia Pitcheri. 

162. Schizostylis coccinea. 

163. Sedum sempervivoides. 

164. Sisyrinchium grandiflorum and var. 

165. Sobralia xantholenca. 

166. Sophronitis grandiflora rosea. 

167. Sparaxis pulchcrrima. 

168. Spirsea Douglasii. 

169. Stenorhynchus speciosum. 

170. Tecophyl®a cyanocrocus. 

171. Telopea speciosissima. 

172. Tropmolum Hermine Grashoff. 

173. Utnculariamontana. 

174. Vanda ccerulea. 

175. do. Hookeriana. 
insiguis and var. Schrcederiana. 
lamellata BoxaUi. 

Sanderiana. 
tricolor PatersoniL 

180. Vceicaria grace. 

181. Viola pedata bicolor. 

182. Zenobia speciosa pulverulent*. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


July 1, 18S4. - 

Publishing Office : 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.( 


The Grateful Blessings and Heartfelt 
Thanks 

Of thousands of former sufferers who have been 

PAINLESSLY CURED 

Of CORNS, BUNIONS, and WARTS, are weekly received 
by the proprietor of 
White's “NEW CORN CURE." 

Send 9 stamps for sample case of this article, that positively 
never fails, toF. WHITE, Chemist, 1, New Road, London, E., 
Or ask your Chemist to obtain it for you. You will never 
regret having done so. 

VOtTR HSlOttOGfcAM IN 

J- INDIA-RUBBER, Is.; name In full, 
with box, pad, marking ink, Is, 4d. Garden 
Labels cun b« plainly and Indelibly marked 
byjh q*? Stam ps. List* free. AgenUww * 
5, 9} Pf>, BtT 



XTOW IS THE TIME TO PURCRAJ 

■Dl POULTRY for STOCK and EXHIBITION* 
POSKa-MEHSRS. R R FOWLER & CO., PrebendalFwrt 
Aylesbury, will send their DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGCT 
the 37 DISTINCT BREEDS kept by them, with “RI> 
ON REARING AND MANAGEMENT, Ac.” onreeeir* 
stamp, to any address. 


*"^Tiarf BA^Zs.^y.^er doS. CLUB 8 and BQHQO 
ra rap^ed^at much than-tor. price* Trade 


k Co.. 16. Harleyford fit., Kenningtan Park R 


TRICYCLES. BICYCLER. A XsAWNMOWXl 

Pure based for Cash, in any oanditiou. or repaired st 
CAREY k CO.’B great Marts and Works, Brixiot I 

Ur?9*t In M&cVin« 'to iouifc 

* uriyir^lTrcr 
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Witkly } Id. 

. Mmihly Partt, 

t 

Yearly Volume*, 




W<\)dy, Id. 

\ Monthly Part.*, 
5d, 

Yearly Volume*, 

sd: 


** Illustrated. 

lor Town <5 Country. 

The Best Paper for Amateurs and Gardeners. 

VILLA, SUBURBAN, COTTAGE, & TOWN GARDENING. 

WINDOW PLANTS, BEES, POULTRY, Etc. 

49 shall be greatly obliged to any readers who call the attention of all who cultivate their own gardens to the 
aid they may derive from the numerous articles, notes, and answers in this journal. No work or periodical ever 
published contains so much purely practical and trustworthy information on the art of gardening adapted to 
eveiy-oay wants and to ail classes. The bound volumes, published with a complete index, arc full of facte and 
methods concerning the modem practice of gardening in all its branches. 

I La2£? l !? IN< ?, P i A Fm R,_7 ’ A< J"* ' ea 'J> in aU wftsre « w possible, Uto obtain it through the newsagents, 
ais wa y thr - «7*»* ond trouble of posting, banding, and addressing are saved, 
witrr, bout.cr, in country districts, the paper may not be obtained uriih regularity, it can be procured by post from the office. 


Money Order OfflSe" SUnTps not Reived. " 8aOU1U aC mD? 8treet * U0 ' ent 

OFFICE: 37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


MOI±i A S K F ° R 

JAMS, ALSO SOU™BOTIHtTwHITE CLASS/TABLE JELLIES, 
AND PURE PICKLES. 

Sti samples at Stand nja International Health Exhibition , Eastern Corridor Annexe. 


Now Ready (750 pp.), with over twelve hundred illueiratioiw, 
Medium 8vo., 15s. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN; 
WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS of am, 
The PLANTS BESTSUITED FOR ITS EMBELf.ISHMEINT: 
tusir CULTURE, and POSITION. By W. ROBINSON. 
By the same Author. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, 

CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO til* WANTS OF OTHKE 

Cmra AND OF Public and Private Gardens ; Third 
Edition, with 350 Illustrations. 8vo, 18«. 

ALPINE FLOWERS FOR ENGLISH GAR¬ 
DENS. HOW TIIKT MAY BE GROWN IN ALL PARTS OF TUX 
British Islands; with Illustrations of Rock Gordons, 
Natural and Artificial. Third Edition. With Woodcuts, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 0d. 

THE SUB TROPICAL GARDEN j ok, 

Bhaltt of Form in the Flowkr Garden ; with Illustra¬ 
tions of oil the finer plants used for this purpose. Second 
Edition , with Illustrations. 8mall 8vo, 5s. 

THE WILD GARDEN; Or our Groves 
and Gardens made Beautiful bt the Naturalisation 
of Hardy Exotic Plants ; with Suggestions for the Re¬ 
generation of the Bare Borders of the London Parka 
Third Edition , with Illustrations. 8vo, 10 b. (id. 

HARDY FLOWERS. Descriptions op up¬ 
wards of 1,300 or THE MOST Ornamental Species • with 
Directions for their Culture, &o. Fourth Edition. Port 
8vo, 3a. 6d. 

GOD’S ACRE BEAUTIFUL; or, thr 

Cemeteries of the Future. Third Edition, with Ilhw- 
trations 8vo, 7a 0d. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street; and all Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Scale of Charges for Horticultural Advertisement*. 

Charge for Single Insertions.— Three lines, about 
twenty words or less, in body type, Ss.; each additional 
lino of about ten words, 9d. If displayed or with blocks 
10a. per inch. Across two columns, per inch, 22a.; acrow 
three columns, per inch, 33s.; whole page, £18. 

Charge for Serial Advertisements auooeaatve 
weeks. 



dt '■OUCHEOSOCCH 
.UNDER SIFTER 


Single Column. 

0 insertions, at 9s. Od. per inch per Insertion. 

13 or more 8s. 0d. „ M 

Across 2 Columns. 

fi Insertions, at 20s. Od. per inch per insertion. 

13 or more 18s. fid. ,, M 

Across 3 Columns. 

6 insertions, at 30a. Od. per inch per Insertion. 

13 or more 28s. Od. „ „ 

Gardeners and Others Wanting Situations.— 

20 words or less, la. 

General Advertisements, Is. per line. 
Advertisements for ensuing number should reach th* 
Office early in the week to ensure insertion. No adver¬ 
tisements can be received, altered, or stopped after 
Saturday morning’s post for the issue of the following 
Saturday’s date. Advertisements received later will be 
inserted in due oourse. Advertisers not having a 
regular account are requested to accompany their 
advertisements by a remittance. P.O.O. payable 
to Thomas Spanswick, at the ilonev Order Department, 
General Post Office, London, E.C. Stamps not reoeived. 
All letters to be addressed to the Publisher. 37 South- 

o nurfnn wn 1 


THE CHEVIOT. 

AN 

ENGLISH 

CARPET 

ik>R 

A GUINEA. 


r?Lce nearly 3 yards by 2.4 yards, all wool. 
Also made in twenty other sizes. 

Can be obtained only from 

TRELOAR & SONS, 

68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 

FOUNTAIN JETS. 

A R. BASKERVILL, 

l Maker of Fountain Jets, suitable for Aquariums, 
YJy I Gardens, Illuminations, Ac. T ~*--*— - 


operator to 
■I -PPly the 
— , Im^ecticide 
underneath 
Jr the leaves, the 
superfluous liquid 
r , tailing on the upper 
i lur » a '« while descending 
Ooi to four teaspoonsful of 
IP * Thse Oil to a pint of soft 
P® will answer for all insects 

For further directions 
JO bottle. 


uaraens, illuminations, Ac. Jets may be seen 
playing at Park Lane and the Temple duriug the 
Bummer. Maker of Fairy Fountains to the late 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. 

130, NEWINGTON BUTTS, 8.E 
Price List /1(M) Illustr ations) One Stamp. 

^ PLASTIC STOCKINGS, for Vari- 

■*“* cose Veins and Weakness, 5s. Knee 
r^XCupe, Leggings, Anklets, 3a. 6d., 4s. Ladies 
L ] Abdominal Belts, 7s. tkL Railway and Night 
J (Conveniences, 12s. 6d. Shoulder Braces, 3s. 9d., 
prevent stooping. Moc-main Rupture Trusses 
r~yM (no springs), 12s. 6d. Suspensory Bandages : 
l 7 Tk . Cotton, ivjst free, 2s. 9d. ; silk, 3s. 9d. Anal 
for Piles, 12s. 6d. Invisible Sonofrons, for Deafness, 
Female attends ladies. Illustrations, four stamps.— 


INDEX. 


f GRIFFITHS 
_VICiORIfl 


HUGHES, Operative Chemist, 

street, Manchester. 

I THE LOUGHBOROUGH 

AUTOMATIC 

CINDER SIFTER. 

Made up in various forma to 
suit every requirement. 

It is no more trouble to sift 
the cinders by using this sifter 
than to throw them away. • 
A Greenhouse tire muy be kept 
alight at no cost whatever by 
using the cinders from the house 

Price from 12s. 

Full particulars on application. 

See advertisement (alternate 
weeks) for “Loughborough” 
Boilers and Greenhouses. 

MESSENGER & CO., 

_Loughborough. 


Alpine Pinks .. .. 273 

Answers to queries .. 282 | 

Aquaria.288 ; 

Austrian feathered Pink 273 i 

Balsams.281 ' 

Bedding out .. .. 272 I 

Bocoonia cordata .. 274 j 
B HivAidia* .. .. 277 

Bulbs .281 : 

Carnations .. .. 276 

Camatiourt in to\m .. 275 
Caucasian Pink.. .. 273 

Celery .282 

Chrysanthemums 281 

Climbers.280 

O leuses.281 j 

Coming week s work .. 280 
Covering the border .. 279 I 
Cucumbers .. .. 282 j 

Cyclamen* .. .. 280 | 

D anthus sylvestria .. 273 
I) sbudd ng .. .. 279 | 

Dwarf double-flowered ; 

Pelurgoniums .. .. 278 

Kucha ris aunderi .. 277 

Ferns .280 

Flow era sail the year I 

round.275 

Flower garden .. .. 281 

Fruit .278 

“75 PER CENT.” LESS FUEL BURNT border.279 

and Perfection and Economy in Cookery by luring the Gm^'Sriy forc'imr of 279 

lTENT TREA8UEE COOKING RANGE. Grapes, thinning .. 280 

surpassed for Durability; may be plaoed any where. The Hardy Bamboos.. .. 274 1 

V Prize was awarded to the Patentee, after nearly one Hardy fruit .. .. 281 

uaund tests of a variety of Ranges, for best Smoke Pre Hardy plants .. .. 27 1 

ting and Coal Burning, by the Smoke Abatement Kxhibi- Helenimn bolanderi .. 274 

i Ladies Comnuttea. South Kensington. Vide Times Herbs . 282 ; 

r mxraTW'^vi, IUuafrated Price Booka post-free.— Indoor plant* .. .. 277; 

J. CONSTANTINE, bl, Fleet-street, E.C. Established Lur-nlity and soil .. 283 ; 

rter of a century. Cheapest coal most suitable. Madonna Lilies .. .. 274 i 

C. STEVENS, HORTICULTURAL, ' •• S?' 

JMsTE’bTIJ. NATDBAL history RAXK MlltohiSo^ !! :: k! 

8treet,Coveut Garden, London. Esta- ?*ew Zealand Flax 276' 

££ '° ,VV,T * ** ^gjt^and day temporal ! 
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Mains ft Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 


•DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. - Wonderfully 

cheap: from 10 inches to 15 inches high: strong plants. 
Will soon bloom; Isabella Sprunt, Gloire de Dijon, Marshal 
Niel, R6ve d Or, and red Oloire de Dijon (the new Bone), 
the five for 2s. fid., or per dozen 6s., free.—MAXRIS ft CO., 
Weston-in-Gordano, BnstoL __ 

PERNS AND BEGONIAS.-r-Four Maiden- 

“ hair PfiflUL two nrirtiM! two Invetv Rtumnliu fnrhai. 


Qord ano, Bristol._ 

B EGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 

Three Begonias coming into (lower, three Maiden-hair 
Terns, and six Coleus of the best varieties. The twelve 
jgtente^ free, 2s. 6d.—MAIBIS ft CO., Weston-in-Gordano, 

TOUR BEST MAIDEN-HAIR FERNS.— 

A Farlejrense, concinnum latum, tenemm, and ciliatum. 
2 variegated Ferns, 2 Lycopodiums, 2 Tradescantias, also 
beautifully variegated; the 10 plants 2s. 6d., free, one-third 
tllualprioe.—MAIRI8 & CO., Weston-in-Gordano, B ri stol 

rpwo IMPATIENS SULTAN1, the new rose- 

* coloured greenhouse plant, always in bloom: 1 Hoya 
oarnosa, 1 Jasminum Sambac, coming into flower; 1 Empress 
Eugenie Passion-flower, and 1 Begonia parviflora. The 
6 plants, named. 2a. fid., free.-MALRI8 ft CO.. Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol.___ 

fJINER ARIAS, fine strain, very strong plants, 

VJ Is. fid. and 2s. per dozen. 

PRIMULAS, Huye's noted strain, strong plants, white or 
red, 2s. per dozen; ditto, Chiswick Red, magnificent 
crimson, Sr. 6 d. and 3s. fid. per dozen. 

GLOXINIAS (Crasslfolia), splendid hybrids, fine plants to 
bloom this summer, 3s. fid. per dozen. 

BEGONIAS, grand single mixed, showing flower, 3s. 6d. per 
dozen; ditto, best scarlets, 4s., and yellows only 5e. per 
dozen; double ditto, finest mixed, Lamg's strain, 5s., 9s., 
and 12s. per dozen. 

ABUTILONS, finest named, 6 for 2s., 12 for 3s. 6d., very 
cheap. 

FUCHSIA FULGEX8. the line old-fashioned variety, large 
strong plants, 9d. and Is. each, free; or four grand winter- 
flowering Fuchsias, v»z„ fulgens, pendulasfloru, splendens, 
and Lord Beaconsfleld, for 2s. 6<1. 

HABROTHAMNUS ELEGANS (rich carmine) and H. 
magnificus (orange), both very free and beautiful winter- 
floweri ngcool-house plants; tne 2 free for 2s., very strong. 
BOUVARDIAS, bloom abundantly all the winter; pot at 
once. 12 good plants in 6 finest sorts, including A. Neuner, 
Humboldtii, &c., 3s. 6d.; 12 Vreelandi, best single white, 
2s. 6d. : Pres. Garfield, new double pink, 2 for Is. 3d. 
MYRTLES, fine for cutting, large or small leaf. 3 for Is., free. 
ZONAL GERAN1UM8. Strike now : 12 good cuttings, best 
named sorts, for Is. 3d.; or 12 ditto Pearson and Lemoine's 
novelties. 1882 and 1883, for 2 b. 6 d. 

WALLFLOWERS (3 best BortB), Sweet Williams, and Fox¬ 
gloves (Ivery’s spotted), all Is. 2d. dozen ; 25 for Is. fid.; 5s. 
per 100, free; all very strong. 

All plants Sake and Free in strono Boxes. 
HUNDREDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 

Send for Catalogue, 32 pages, gratis and free. 

B. C. RAVENSCROFT, 

Granville Nursery, Lewisham, Kent; 

and The Nurseries, New Eltham, Kent. 

■DEVONSHIRE FERNS! DEVONSHIRE 

As FERNS!! Two dozen for Is. 6d.: larger plants, 6d. 
extra; all good crowns and well rooted. Single dozen for Is., 
named varieties, suitable for pots or outdoor, with cultural 
instructions for each sort. Securely packed in Btrong box, 
poet free.—JOHN MEREDITH, Fern-dealer, Braun ton Road, 
Barnstaple. 


WEBBS’ 



Mr. J. Muir, in the Jour-uil of Horticulture 
of May 24, says 

“ Our largreat piece of Spring Cab¬ 
bage measures 70 ft. by 50 ft., and 
here we have many sorts growing. 
The best of all these at the present 
time la WEBBS’ EMPEROR. 


Per oz., post free—s. d. 
EARLY NONPAREIL CABBAGE . 0 0 

ENFIELD MARKET do. ..0 0 
EARLY RAINHAM do. ..0 0 
EARLY DWARF YORK do. ..0 0 
LARGF RED DUTCH do. 0d. pkt. 0 9 

WLBB & SONS, 

THE QUEEN’S SEEDSMEN, 

WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


A W. BEEDELL 

POST FREE, OVER Is, 

12 Fuchsias, single and double (per 100,4a.) „ i ( 

12 Chrysanthemums .. ( „ fit).. „ „ j g 

12 Primulas, Beedell’s noted strain, blooms ! in. aerm 1 i 
12 Cinerarias „ „ ., show flown ..It 

12 Cyclamen, Covent Garden, pot now .1 { 

12 Gloxinias, seedling plants „ J o 

12Christmas Roses, largest pure white . 4 J g 

12Begonias, strong seedlings, from very Urge Haven 1 0 
Visitors are respectfully invited 

THE NURSERIES, WALUNGTON, 


iTUTlJl 


Barnstaple. 

rjRYSTAL PALACE.—A 8HOVV of BULBS 

vf and SPRING FLOWERS will be held at the Crystal 
Palace in 1885. Dute to be hereafter announced. A liberal 
schedule. 

DARE HARDY CACTUSand CYCLAMENS, 

AV the finest varieties, Is. 6cf.; extra large, 2 b. fid. per doz. 
Cactus very beautiful, Is. 3d., two for 2s.. three, 2s. fid., free. 
—J. < 'ORNHILL, By fleet. Surrey._ 

fjHOiCE"PLANTS !—Advertiser will take 

unusually low prices for any of the following rare plants, 
in consequence of removal 50 superb (’alodiums, about 18 
varieties; 4 pots Eucharis amazoulca, 8 to 10 fine bulbs in 
each : Allocasias, all sizes; Palms : Drncienas ; a fine specimen 
Clerodendron Balfouri, on trellis. 5 ft. 8 in. high; a large 
Allamanda Schotti. on trellis, 5 ft. high; large Croton.— 
Address, VAL. COURT, Preston Street, Faversham.__ 

MR. R. W. BEACHEY. 

Finder, Klngskerswell, Devonshire, 

HFFERS the following strong, well-rooted, 
V/ healthy plants, true to name. Delivered sake, fresh, 
and free, for cash. Nearly 20 years’ practical experience as 
a devoted amateur and successful exhibitor enables him now. 
as a grower for sale, to offer plants only which he has proved 
to he worthy of cultivation. No rubbish is kept in stock. 
CATALOGUE on application. 

ABUTILONS, six, 2s. 6d. 

BOUVARDIAS, six best, 2s. fid. Two double, A. Neuner 
and President Garfield, Is. 6d. 

FUCHSIAS, twelve best 2s. 6d.; twelve new, 5s.: twelve 
large plants, in pots, hamper included, but not carriage, 10s. 
GERANIUMS, twelve best, double and single for pote, 
blooming plants, 4s. 6d.; twelve new of Pearson's, Lemoine’s, 
Ac., 10s.; six scented, 2 b 6 <l. 

FERNS, twelve choice Maiden-hair and others, 6s.; larger 
plants, 10s. 

SALVIAS, six best, distinct, 2 b 

SEEDS for present sowing, see catalogue, with instructions. 
ROSES, ROSES. - Buds for budding, all best sorts. Hybrid 
Perpetual, Is. 2d. dozen; Teas and new Roses of 1332-1883, 
2s. dozen. List. 

CINERARIAS, all from grandest named varieties, seedlings, 
2s. dozen, free in tin. 

PRIMULAS, vivid red, white, purple, rose. &c., 2s. dozen, 
free in tin, mixed. 

BEGONIAS, superb collection, now in bloom, all the finest 
double and single known (see catalogue). 

PANSIES, twelve grandest, show and fancy, 3s. 6d ; cut¬ 
tings. Is. 6d. 

BEDDING PANSIES AND VIOLAS.-Twelve different 
colours, named. 2s.; cuttings, Is. 

WALLKI OWERS. finest double and single, all colours, Is. 
dozeu, 6s. 100: STOCKS, Brompton and luceu, same price. 

D igitized by UQ110IC 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

NOW READY. SPECIAL OFFER, No. 41, 

Of Choice Rare and Beautiful 

FERNS AND SELACINELLAS, 

Carriage paid, embracing many of the most lovely and 
desirable in culti vation. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE of over 1,000 Species 
f^nd Varieties free on application. 

LARGE CATALOGUE (Price Is.), 

Containing 75 Illustrations of Ferns and Selaginellas, 
valuable r Hints on Fern Culture,” and other useful ana 
interesting information. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY 

SALE, MAN OH ESTER. 

CHOICE CUTTINGS 

For Present Planting. 

PELARGONIUMS, choice show of the best varieties, at 
28. 6d. per dozen, 25 for 3s. 6d., 50 for 5s. 

GERANIUMS, single and double, is. per doz., 50 for 5s. 
GERANIUMS, gold and silver tricolor, 2s. per dozen, 60 for 5s. 
CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, choice show, 3s. fid. per 
dozen, 50 for 10s. 

PINKS, choice show varieties. 2s. per dozen, 50 for 5s. 

TRUE OLD CRIMSON CLOVES. Is. fid. per dozen, 50 for 4s. 

We offer strong, bealthy cuttings of the above, oorrectlv 
named, post or carriage free, at prices quoted for cash, with 
order only. 

ISAAC BRUNNING ft CO., Great Yarmouth Nurseries. 

CHOICE GREENHOUSE FERNS. 

We offer strong plants, grown in pots in cool houses, now 
ready for potting on or rockwork. Our selection of the 
hardiest and most popular varieties, 5s. per dozen, 25 for 
8s. fid., 50 for 15s., 100 for 25s. Package and carriage free for 
cash only. 

ISAAC BRUNNING ft CO., Great Yarmouth Nurseries. 

GEORGE BOYES& CO. 

OTRIKE CUTTINGS NOW, dibble 3 inches 

O apart in rood grit, out of doors. Will make good plants 
for winter blooming. 

HERANIUMS.—Miss Davidson (new), Eva 

VT (new), Mrs. Newdigate, J. C. Musters, Lady Bailey, 
Olive Carr. S. Plimsoll, Aurora, Mme. A. Baltet, Mrs. Leavers. 
One of each, post free, Is., P.O. 

HUTTINGS. — Strong, healthy cuttings. — 

LI Pelargoniums. Einelie Everard (new), Atlante, Merri- 
mac, Triomuhe de St. Maude. Bridal Bouquet, NePlus Ultra, 
Duke of Albany. Bertie Boyes, Duchess of Bedford. One of 
each, post free. Is., P.O 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 

fJICOTIANA AFFINIS, pure white, richly 

J-v scented flowers, fi for Is. 2d.; 2s. per dozen. Euphorbia 
jacquinkettora, Is. each. Poinsettia pulcherrimn, 3 for 2s. 3d. 
Pansies, choice continental, 24 for Is. 3d. Good plants; free. 
ORANE ft CLARKE. Floruto,_Haddeuhiun_ Ely. _ _ 

"PRIMULAS.—Best Covent Garden strain, 

■L Is. fid. per doz. Cinerarias. Daniels’Prize, same price, strong 
plants, carefully packed in postal boxes. - CRANE ft CLARKE, 
Florists, Had'Ion ham. Ely. _ 

■DOSE CUTTINGS from very large collection of 

J-v the best varieties of II. P. and Tea?, strong cuttings pre¬ 
pared with heel. Is. doz., 6s ICO, correctly named. Names on 
application. Pansies, large collection, best varieties, show 
and fancy cuttings. Is, doz.. named. Cinerarias, Covent 
Garden and other go<xl strains, strong plants ready for bloom¬ 
ing, Dots, Is. 3d. do/... 12kplemlid varieties; Fuchsias, Is. 6d., 
all free. EDWARD MAROKUKSON, Florist, Barlow, 
Che?ter field. 


BULB IMPORTERS, 

89, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON. SI 

BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTING 

TT\ ACINTH, Early White Roman, very 

H sweetly scented pure white flowers; a gem as cut flows* 
for bouquets, wreaths, and church decoration stChriitmu; 
sound strong flowering bulbs that should produce2to Jsr^u* 
of bloom, 2s. dozen, 15s. 100, free. 

"ATARCISSUS, Early Paper White, suitable to 

-*-v associate with the above delicately scented ami In* 
flowering, splendid bulbs, Is. fid. dozen, 9a. 6d, 100; poll 
2s. dozen. 

TJAFFODILS or GARDEN NARCISSUS.- 

" Our collection of these charming and fi*hk*ibl* 
flowers include all the finest sorts in cultivation. Illustrated 
Catalogue of these and other choloe bulbs (free on applica¬ 
tion) ready first week in September. 

ANEMONE FULGENS, the true dazzling 

scarlet variety of Pan, same as exhibited by ui it-; 
spring shows, 1883-4. Now is a good time to plant thix tta- 
flnest of all single scarlet Anemones, for blooming in February 
and March; strong tubers, 2s. dozen, 15s. 100, free. ? 

f|LD WHITE GARDEN LILY (L0in*| 

U candidum).—We have just received a large coiwipimaty. 
of magnificent bulbs. This grand old Lily should be in emM 

r len, indeed, it is the most chaste of all Lilies, 3c. dowyj 
100; a few really wonderful bulbs, 5s. dozen. f 


this autumn. Is. doz.; 7s. 100, free. 

COLLINS BROS, ft GABRIEL. Bulb Impoirten, l 
_ 39. Waterloo-road, London, S.E. _ 

NARCISSUS PRINCEPS. ; 

From the Garden', March 22, 1834.—“When well groQ 
this Daffodil is one of the very finest of all the paeslr 
Narc(ssus race. The largest bloom of it that we hare «« i 
one Bent to us by Mr. G. F. Wilson from his garden ll 
Oakwood; this is larger than any Daffodil we have seen. sA 
even excepting N. maximus. Mr. Wilson's flower 
3 inches and 4 inches in length, and the tnunprt 
widely-expanding mouth and a recurved lobed rim. The 
rich yellow of the trumpet and the pale primrose tint of t* 
petals render this fine Daffodil extremely handsome »1 
largely grown on the Continent, but not nearly so macs ft 
Engla id ac one would think.” “ N. PRINCEPS iss gnft 
Daffodil when well grown. We have some bloom* ftf 
tubes 3i inches in length.”—W. Brockbank, Esq . ■§ 

Garden, March 22,1884. j 

NARCISSUS CAP AX or E YST ETTENSS 
Queen Anne’s Prlmrose-ooXonML 

The flower beautifully double, of a dhHCate prtaaftj 
yellow, in shape like Lady Hume's Blush Camellia. P™# 
the rarest of ml the double flowering forms, beingaekwftw 
with in our gardens, although evidently well known is ■ 
time of Parkinson, who figures and describes »* ■ 
accurately in his ‘Paradisus’ at page 107, Fig. 1 *»■< IW 
105."—F. W. Burbidok, Esq., in his essay on Dsffodwl 
Conference, April, 1884. 1 

RIP VAN WINKLE, HARTLAND. j 

One of the smallest double Daffodils in cultivation. H 
covered in Ireland by W. B. HARTLAND. and sent oatftl 
for the first time. It will puzzle exports to match the unpM 
this " sterling novelty." For price and full particular* aft 
above ask for special quotation per 100 ana dozen for J* 
delivery. See present prices in the Garden for June. I 
W. B. H. wifi be offering all the new Spanish and 
Daffodils in his Autumn Catalogue. It is a “MaxMj 
form of Prinoepe he offers above. Also the tamooi ft 
Welshman, Sir Watkin. 

HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehous 

_ 84. P ATRICK STI UaCT. CORK._, 

STRAWBERRIES NEXT SUMMER 

By planting now. 100 plants for 4n., in five varieties; * 
for 8s. fid., in 10 varieties. The beet kinds only, (jog 
well-rooted plants delivered, carriage paid, to any aaarsft 
List to select from on application.—RYDER ft 80S 
Sale, Manchester. 

O UPERB SPOTTED MIM U LUS. - Stia 

kJ plants in bloom, with magnificent flowers, every inngm* 
shade, very large, clearance price, 12. la. 4iL, frtv J 
FLOWER. Floral Nursery, Ulfey. near Rothcrham 

UUALLFLO VVERS.—Plant at once to 

» Y early and good display, beat three varieties - HorHat 
very early variety, red; Belvoir Castle, yellow, dwarf bed W 
very effective ; also the grand Covent Garden strain, ink? 
dark blood reti—50 strong plants, mixed or separau-. ^. j 
3s. Read on.___ 

F lowers in winter. —Sisley? urs 

petalled Wallflower, planter! early, commeuce^ t" 1 1*' 
in November, continuing all winter, superior to a!j w 
(a bed in bloom on December 10th was beaut)full 25 
plants is. 9d., 50, 2s. 9d., ICO, 4s. t*l., free ; or 12each in 
varieties. 2s. 3(1. -J. It. FLOWER, Floral Nur^Tj U> 
near Rotherham. 

Printed and Published by the Propriet(»r, W. RobIXtj' 
theOttice, 37, Southampton Street, in thepamhof * 
Covent Garden, .iu,the City of Westminster. Angus; I'k 1 
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ONE PENNY: 


fXDEX to “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 

M VoL h now ready, price Id., port free 1 $ d._ 

HE BEST HELIOTROPES.—The follow- 

1 inf three varieties are splendid either for pot culture or 
tediat: Rebecca (new 18S3), deep blue, dwarf, compact, 9d. 
Mfc, p*r dozen, 6s. ; General Garfield, pale mauve, and White 
fife nearly white, 6d. each. 4s. dozen. The three varieties, 
itt-W. M. CROWE, Bolejm Nuraery, Upton. Essex. 

\BHNLT AND CHOICE FERNS.—CheU- 

^acthes elegans (the Lady s Lace Fern), very elegant. Is. ; 
mriam joringinnum tricolor, most distinct, 9d. : Anemi- 
■jno Pbyllitidis, the flowering fern. Od. ; Doryopteris 
UBats, most distinct and beautiful, 9d.; Lygodium 
jMlecA the climbing Fern, 9d.; Pteris argyrea, Silver Fern, 
l; Blechmim oorcovadense (Tree Fern), fkl.; Phlebodium 
RMffl, <d.; Gymnogramma Wettenhalliaua, crested Silver 
fs. 1 a ; Cyrtotniun, anemophyllum. 9d.; the ten varieties 
^«d See catalogue.—W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, 
“t. Forest Gate, E. 


HOICE and RARE PALMS.—The following 

ongrt the most elegant in cultivation: Cocos 
, Is. 8d.; Kent! a Balmnreana, Is. fld.; K. For- 
» Is. 6d.; Geonoma gracilis. Is. 6d.; Areca sapida, 
Eaterpe edulis, 9d ; or the six for 6s.-W. M. CROWE, 
wwy, Upton, Forest Gate. K. _ 

JTS TOR IMMEDIATE EFFECT. — 

. W M. Crowe makes a speciality of collections of plants 
■ft be can supply now in 5-inch pot*, both flowering and 
HP. to make* display iu greenhouse at once, at 1 On. 6d., 
I* 4ri., and 63s.—Testimonials received every week as to 
fcterality of these collections, consisting of 
Petunias, Salvias, Ferns, Palms, 
>n Nursery, Upt-m, I. \ 

R FERNS, (i choice and dis- 

- A ctxneatum. A. decorum. A. pubescens 
A. gradllinum, Ac., for 2s. 9d.; also the following 

_[And choice varieties A. Banctal Cathurnia, Is.; A 

tan. U. 6d.: A. Le Grandi (new, perfectly distinct), 
la'll CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, I l 

VARDLAS ! BOUVARDIAS ! !—Twelve 

I bnx best varieties, including Humboldtii corymbiflora, 
wM white, Daxzler, scarlet, Ac., by post, 4 a. in pots, 
^Alfred Neuner, double white, fid. ; President Garfield, 
“ J ~‘i (new), 1 a No greenhouse complete without 
__msly-scen ted. winter-flowering plants. See cata- 
-W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery, Upton, Forest 

, OICEST” FUCHSIAS IN CULTIVATION. 

' Randle, 9d. each ; Lord Wolaeley (1883), Is. 6d. each ; 
Irtscted exhibition varieties of double Fuchsias, 3s.; 

ditto single varieties, 2s. 6d. All well rooted plants. 
psb>«ld be purchased now to flower thin autumn, and to 
jfojpwd strong plants for next spring. Bee catalogue.—W. 
^^PwlLjloIeyn Nursery, Upton. Forest Onte, E. 

single gehamums for 

P * culture My collection is one of the best aud most 
These plants should be purchased at once for 
flowering. 12 grand new varieties of 1883 for 9s.; 12 
P* fl f 1183 for 6s. ; 12 splendid older varieties, 3s. 6d., or 
Ijd. pwlOO.-W. M. CROWE, Boleyn Nursery. Upton. 


trans¬ 

eight 


—100 well-rooted autumn 


L Plsated plants from open ground, post free, 3s.. in eif 
P>j« varieties, or three separate colours for bedding, 
iHi-J. W GALVIN. Nurseries, Rusrommon. 

lARR’S DAFFODILS.—Orders now l*ing 

? booked. Descriptive Catalogue of more than 200 sorts of 
“•'■dllA free on application.—BARR A SON, 12, King 
I? Oovent Garden, W C. 


S.—Rooted cuttings from a choice 
ipdtectioo, 6 for Is. 2d. ; 12, 2s. Catalogue, with cultural 
"Smu, one sump W. e. BOTCH, F.R U S., 87, Yerl ury- 

^Bpw aUMaii _ 

’ ; -T MUSK.—The best variety for 

. will grow 3 feet high; three for Is., free W 

1TAIN AND VARNISH COMBINED.— 

Antiseptic Stein Varnish, for all exposed W.1 

WftaAi Oreoxhouaes, Stables, Cowsheds. Ac. Preserves 
wtler than paint at about one-fifth the cost. Price, 
IP te li; samples, six stamps. Also Water Stains, Oak. 
ptapajj Ac., at 6 a pe r galL: Black Varnish, 1 a, Is. fld.. and 
k po till -FRISWELL. SAMPSON, A HOLUCK, Bush 
If wartB. Haakney Wiek, London. E. 

STRAWBERRIES.—Strong roots, 4s. per 

MO; idaaU in small pots, 16 a per 100; ditto in large 
per 100. Descriptivelist on application. RICUARl) 

'' . Nurserymen ar'i SepLj^.-rchants, Wurcaater. 

y (jOOCk 


HHEAP PLANTS.—Maiden-hair Ferns, in 5-in, 

Lr pots, in highest state of cultivation, 9a and 12s. dozen; 
Droc.enas, 10s. 6d. and 21s. dozen; PalmB, 8s., 15s , and21 a 
dozen; Gloxinias, 6s. and 12s. dozen; Fuchsias. In full bloom, 
8s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 


HOLE US.—A magnificent collection. Strong, 

healthy plants, 2 a dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbridge. 


■ROSES! ROSES! ROSES! —Fairy Roses, 

■Lb the perfection of beauty, sturdy plants. 4s. dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS, F R. II K„ Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

riRENADINE.—This beautiful Carnation. 

'J Stocky little plants, 5s. dozen.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
F R 11 8. Hillingdon Heath. Uxhridge. 


fJARNATIONS AND PICOTEES.—Sturdy 

Lr little plants, from all the best varieties, such as 
Souvenir de Malmaison, The Bride, Miss Jolliffe, Ac., Ac., 3s. 
dozen. T .1 HAWKINS. Hilling. • -,i . 

TXOLLYHOCK.—Strong plants, best varieties, 
-LL 2a per dozen.-T. J. HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath. 
Uxbridge. 


STRAWBERRY RUNNERS. — To secure 

^ success plant early. British Queen, Sir Joseph Paxton 


n plant early. British Queen, Sir Joseph 1 
President, James Veitch, and other good varictie 
-T. J HAWK1NS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 


piNERARIAS.—The finest strain grown. 

Plants for flowering In the autumn, la fld. per dozen.— 
T .1 HAWKINS, Hillin gdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 

PRIMULA.—Sturdy little plants for early 

L flower, matchless in colour and habit, 3s. a dozen.—T. J. 
HAWKINS. F K H S , Hillingdon Heath. Uxbridge._ 

OAR DENI AS.—Strong plants of this choice 

LT and very beautifully scented flower, 3a. each, 30s. doz., 
very ch> aj- T .1 11A WKIN8. Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge, 

OTEPHANOTIS.—Strong plants of this bean* 

O tif ul greenhouse Creeper, so valuable for its highly scented 
and beautiful bloom, 3*. tkL per plant.—T. J. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge._ 

TTONEY'SUCKLE.—Cuttings of this fragrant 

H and pretty creeper, 9d. per dozen.—T. HAWKINS, 
Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge. 

p HRYSANTHEM UMS —300 of the choicest 

LJ varieties grown. Rooted plants (named), 2a. dox.; 10s. 100; 

, ,m , . U .1 ■ T 11 A WK I NS, Hillingdon Heath, Uxbridge 


._. _ ! ROSES ! ROSES ! Cutting grafts or 

buds, from a magnificent Collection of over 300 varieties, 
carefully pocked in tin boxes at Is. a dozen; 6s. a 100.—T. 
HAWKINS, Hillingdon Heath, near Uxbridge. 

OYRINGA, or Mock Orange.—Cuttings from 

^ this beautiful and highly-scented shrub, the fiower of 
which is a close approach to the fiower of the real Orange. 
Cuttings in tin boxes Is. a doz.—T. HAWKINS, Hillingdur 
Heath, Uxbridge._ 


p\ r CLAMEN.—Now is the time for starting 

Ll this princely fiower. Large bulbs, 5s. a dozen; extra large. 
3 years old, for 7 Inch pots, 8s. a dozen. Small, one year old 
conus, 3«. a dozen. Finest strain only, embracing White Swan, 
Grandlflora, and choice Persicum.- T, HAWKINS, Hillingdon 
Heath, Uxbriilge. 

PUTTINGS; Btrike now. — Pelargoniums: Cap- 
Ll tain Raikes, Dr. Andr^, Digby Grand, Dr. Masters, and 
all the best varieties, Is. dozen, 6s. 100 Fuchsia cuttings. 100 
varieties, including all the newest- Mrs. Bundle, Lizzie 
Vidler, Lucy Finnis, Ac., Is. dozen, fis. 100; Geranium cut¬ 
tings. variegated, 2s. a dozen ; plain, Is. a dozen.—T. 
HAWKINS. V R.H.8., Hilll. gd id U. at h, Uxbridge 

piNEKAKlA GIGANTEUM. — WILLIAM 

TODMAN, late Gardener to A. Heaver, Esq , offer* the 
above for the tint time. The plants an* very robust, the 
fiowera large aud showy. As decorative < ‘inorarias they have 
no equal. First prize at Crystal Palace, April. 1884. Price 2s. 
per doz., 3s. Cd. two doz.; price to trade |**r 100 on npnlicu 
lion. Cash with order, per Parcels Post, paid. Post Office 
Orders made payable to WILLIAM lODMAN, Upper 
Tooting. By kind permission of A Heaver, Esq., Rose 
Nursery. Tootitig Bee Road, Upper Tooling 


S PECIALLY CHEAP GLASS—For prices and 

sizes please refer In lant nr next vci’k'n nuiiibir - 
II. WAJ N WRIGHT, 8 at 10, Alfred Htroet. Hour Lane, Leeds 


pHOICE CHRYSANTHEMUMS.- 

ties, the most complete collection of early 
late flowering Chrysanthemums in existence, 
sands of strong plants free by parcels post ut 3e. 
packed for rail in pots at same price. Smaller 
per dozen; 10s. per 100. All correctly named.- 
The C'hryBanthemum Nurseries, Lilford-rood, 

London, _ 


-800 varie- 
fiowering and 
Many thou- 
per dozen, or 
plants. Is. fid. 
-N. DAVIS, 
Camberwell, 


|TE\V CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—12 very fine 

aquisitions of the present season for 5s., 6 for 3s.j 12 best 
of last season, 3s. Free by post N. DAVIS, The Chrysan¬ 
themum Nurseries. Lilford Ihia<l, Camberwell. London . 


OAR DEN REQUISITES.—Cocoa-nut Fibre 

YI Refuse, 4d. per bushel, 100 for 25s.; truck (loose), 40s. 
Light Brown Fibrous Feat—5s. 6d. per sack, 5 sacks, 25s., 
susks 4d. each. Block Fibrous Feat-5«. per sack, 5 socks, 22s , 
socks 4d_ each. Coarse Silver Hand-Is. 9d. per bushel, 15s 
half ton, 26s. per ton ; in 2-bushel bags. 4d. each. Yellow 
Fibrous Loam, Pent Mould and Leaf Mould, Is. i>er bushel. 
Sphagnum Moss. 8s. 6d. per sack. Manures, Garden Sticks 
Virgin Cork, Tobacco Cloth, Russian Mats, etc. Write for 
free Trice List H G. 8MYTH, 21. Goldsmith's Street, 
Drury Lane (lately called 17a, Coal Yard), __ 

T AING ft (’( >. 's BULBS are unequalled. Free 

-LI by Parcels P-^t 12 for 2s 'Al. ; 6 for Is. fid., first size bulbs 
i if Eip-ly White Roman Hyacinths. Bo chaste for early winter 
blooming. Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs. ItoBes, Fruit Trees, 
free. Bulb Me rchants , Forest Hill, s E. 
niSHLIRST COMPOUND, used by leading 

'J gardeners since 18T»9, against r«sl spider, mildew, thrips, 
green fly, and other blight. One to two ounces to the gallon 
of soft water; four to lfi ounces as winter dressing for vines 
and orchard house trees, and in lather from the cake against 
American blight. Has outlived many preparations intended 

to su persede it. Boxes, Is., 3s., an d IQs. 6a. _ 

njSH URSTINE keeps boots dry and soft on 
U wet ground; boxes, 6d and Is. from the trade.—Whole¬ 
sale from PRICE’S Patent Candle On. Limited. Lo ndon. 

TTELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS, double and 

Ia- single. Now is the time to plant. Catalogues gratis 

and p< .Ht free of KELWAT A BON. Langport _ 

O A DEVONSHIRE FERNS, named varieties, 

^ a! f or | 8 Gdlarger plants fid. extra with separate cultnral 
instructions for each sort, and particulars of the soil it grows 
best in, suitable for pots or outdoor culture. Maiden hair 
(Asplenium Trichomanes), black Maiden-hair (Asplenlum 
A (Itanium nigrum). Plants with good crowns and roots and 
instructions. Is. per dozen. All securely iwvcked in strong 
box. post free.-JAMES OGILVIK. Barnstaple 

WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS. - Fop 

’ » quantity of valuable, pure white flowers early in 
November, pot these up now, plunge outdoors in ashes, and 
remove into the greenhouse in September. One dozen ftno 
sclented roots, by return of post, 2s.: 50 for 7s. 6d. ; 100 for I4«. 
I»o*t free —C. KILMIBTER, Importer. North-street, Brighton. 

PAPER WHITE NARCISSUS, indispensable 

A for very early cutting, deliciously fragrant, Is. 6d. jier 
doz., 5s. fid. for 50, 10s. j*:r 100. Double Roman Narcissus, 
Is 9d. do*., fis. fid. for 50, 12s i>er 100. Mixed Polyanthus 
Narcissus, very useful for cutting at Christmas,all free fiower 
ing sorts. Is. 6d. do*., 5s 6d. for DO, 10s. per 100 Ornithogalum 
urabicum, fine white fiower for forcing, splendid roots 3s fid. 
doz.. Van Thol Tulii«, single scarlet, very dwarf, for pots ; 
best of all Tulips for forcing. Is doz., 3s. for 50, 5s. fitL 100. 
Allium ueapolitanuin, beautiful Narcissus-like flowers, grown 
by tlmusauds for Covent Garden, forces well in ordinary 
greenhouse. Is. doz., 5s. 100. Double Jonuuils Is. fid. doz. All 
the above ready now in fine rootsamlsent ny return j>ost free. 
C KILMI BTER, F.R H s . I mport! r, r>. N rtbSt . Brighton. 

Of! non CLEMATIS IN POTS, of all the 

OU| V/VJU finest double and single varieties (some of 
the flowers of which become 10 inches across, and are of 
every shade, from pure white to the darkest purple), lor climb¬ 
ing aud bedding, from 12s. to 24s per dozen, strong plants; 
descriptive list on application.—RICHARD SMITH k CO., 
Nurserymen and Beed Merchants. Worcester 

p LASS for horticultural purpose* in cases ami 

LT boxes, 15-ox. and 21 -oz. ; Propagating glasses, llee glasses, 
Huml lights, kc bended windows, ulain and onuunenta 
glass of every description, (’heaiw-st nouse in the trader- 
fiend for illustrated circular and price list to EADE St SUN, 
130, IliL-ii Holbom, London, W < • 

TUfEMORY OF BOTANY.— Physiological art 

of never forgetting Taught thoroughly by post. Any 
Book mastered iu oue reading. "Tlir. Tr.HMtNoLOOY, k < , 
or Botany Easily Aoqi ikkp." Prospectus free, giving 
opti.ions from actual study of the system of R. Proctor, Dr A 
Wilson.4 others.-prof. UUftBlTK. 37. Now Oxfordbt„ W.«*. 
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Floral Nuroerleo, Thorpe* Norwich. * 

PRIMULAS.— I am now offering my fine strain of 
Primulas, which consists of such sorts as Magnifies 
alba, Cristata alba, Crist&ta rubra, Striata, Kerme- 
sina splendens, Atrorubra. Fern Leaf, dec., <fec., in 
mixture, at 2s. per dozen, tree. 

CINERARIAS. —Qrandlflora, 2s, dozen ; Hybrids, 
2s. dozen.; Dwarf, 2s. dozen; Double Seedlings, 8s. 
dozen; mixed, 2s. dozen. , r - 

STRAWBERRIES.— These, like mao^ other 
things, delight in a change of soil. I can supply 100 

S lants in four beet sorts for 4s. free, or 25 of any of 
ie following varieties free for Is. 8d:—Marshal 
MacMahon, V. H. de Thury, 8ir Joseph Paxton, 
Crimson Queen, Keen’s Seedling, Dr. Hogg, Presi¬ 
dent, and Comte de Paris. 

GRAND NEW STRAWBERRY (BothwaU 
Bank Prolific).—First-rate variety either for the 
garden or for forcing. Have been awarded a first- 
class certificate ; pnee per doz., 2s., 25 for 8s. fid. 
NOTICE.— Plants as previously advertised oan still 
be supplied. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

John aRBxnr, 

Floral Nurseries, Thorpe, Norwich. 


The cheapest and most liberal collection of 

^ DUTCH FLOWER BULBS 

Offered. Enough for any ordinary garden 
Sent on receipt of P.O. by 

E. J. JARMAN. 

| THE PEOPLE’S SEEDSMAN, 

Chard, Somerset. 

Catalogues sent Gratis on application. 

DUTCH BULBS 

FOR THE MILLION. 

For Pots or Open Garden Spring Culture. 

MES SR S- PROTHEROE & MORRIS will 

"J- SELL by AUCTION at their Great Central Sale Booms, 
67 and 68, Cheapeide, London, E.C. (next door but one to 
Bennett’s Clock), Every MONDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY, during September, October, and November, 
commencing at Half-past Twelve o’clock each day, 50,600 Lota 
of the best varieties of Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, 
Ac., for unreserved sale. Commissions carefully executed 
and lots packed and forwarded to all parts of the Kingdom. 
6d. remitted in stamps to the Auction Rooms as above will 
Insure the supply of catalogues for 12 sales, _ 

AQUILEGIAS (Columbine) ccerulea, ccerulea 

-G- hybrids, californica hybrids, and canadensis nana, the 
four, 2s., free. Mixed seedlings, Is. doz.—J. SYLVESTER, 
Idle, Bradford. 


TTERBACEOUS PLANTS. — Canterbury 

■LL Bells, 8 colours, mixed, Sweet Williams, Carter's 
Auricula-eyed, Hunt’s perfection, pure white and scarlet, la. 
doz., 5s. 100, mixed, 4s. 100. Wallflowers, blood-red, and 
Dwarf Yellow, Is. doz., 5s. 100. All good plants, free. 
Cinerarias, large plants, Carter’s strain, Is. 9d. doz., Grevilleos, 
2s. 6d. doz.—J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

WHITE ROMAN HYACINTHS.—Picked 
V V bulbs, 2s. fid. doz., 18s. 100, ordinary. 2s. doz., 15s. 100; 
Blue Roman, Is. 9d. doz.; paper-white Narcissus, Is. 9d. doz.; 
double Roman Narcissus, 2s. Sd. doz. Three of each for 2s., 
all free. Send for lists, free. 

J. SYLVESTER, Idle, Bradford. 

OWEET-SCENTED SAL VIA.—Foliage of this 

W plant is delightfully scented, nice for cutting, pretty 
magenta bloom in winter, but more grown for foliage than 
Hewer, 2 plants Is. 2d.—MORLEY A CO., Fulwood, Preston. 

qWEET-S^ENTED LAVENDER, 12 plants, 

O Is. 2d., free, 24, Is. 10d., free. Beet time to plant. Foliage 
and flowers of this old-fashioned plant are delightfully 
fragrant. Quite hardy, but nice for pot culture. Above are 
nice seedling plants. This is a capital tune to move,—MORLEY 
A CO., Fulwood, Preston. _ 

lA/INTER HELIOTROPE (Petasitea fragrans). 

» " Every garden should possess this delightfully-soented, 
hardy flower, which blooms in depth of winter out of doors, 
2 roots, Is. 4d., free.—MORLEY A OO., Fulwood, Preston. 

CJTOCK LIMITED.—RARE HOLLY FERN, 

w with Thorns like miniature Holly leaves, perfectly hardy, 
plant Is. free, two Is. 6d. free.—MORLEY A Co., Fulwood, 
P res ton._ 

fjHEAP SWEET-SCENTED HARDY OR- 

VJ CHID, 2 roots Is. 4d. free. The exquisite Gymnadenia 
coaopsea has few equals even amongthe choicest Orchids as 
regards scent. Bose coloured.—MORLEY A Co., Fulwood, 
Preston. 

jPJHEAP DAFFODILS, 12 bulbs Is. free, 24 

Is. 7d. free. These are the charming sweet-scented single 
yellow; plant at ouce for early spring bloom. Last long time 
in cut state.—MORLEY A Co., Fulwood, Preston. 

WHITTAKER & WHITEHEAD, of 1Perriby 

* » Nursery, Breadsall, Derby, are offering, post free 
for seven stamps, packets of their celebrated strain of 
Aquilegias, Including the red spurred chrysantha and other 
line sorts. If sown at ouce in a cold frame and planted out 
in spring the plants will bloom next season. Packets of the 
choicest Delphiniums, Including Cantabs and many fine double 
varieties, for seven stamps.__ [1861 

TRISH ANEMONES.—To have them during 

-*■ winter plant at once. St. Braids, the best strain extant. 
In mixed colors, per 100, 10s., 50 for 6s., 25 for 3s. 6d.—T. 
SMITH, Nurseryman, Newry. 


nRAPES, — Black Hamburgh, 2 lbs., 4s. 6d. ; 

Digitized by GoOQIC 


nmn Hurt Everybody ou crow and will 
suooeed with. 

LOADSTONE’S 

SPECIALITIES. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES, very best time plant, 

ensure Christmas blooming, three strong 2 year old plants, 
5a 6d.; Helleborus maxima, the rare giant variety, true, 
2s. 9d. each. 


NICOTIAN A AFFINIS, for autumn blooming, 

am over-stocked, and offer really beautiful plants, three 
for 2s. fid. Strongly recommended as lovely and satisfactory 
flower to grow. Does well in window, greenhouse, or open 
border. 


LOADSTONE’S FORGET-ME-NOTS, the true 

blue dwarf Myosotis dissitiflora, unequalled for bedding or 
massing, th irty-si x for 2a. 3d., 100 5s. od. __ 

LOADSTONE’S choice Belgian fancy Pansies, 

twenty-four for 2a _ 

INDIAN PINKS, splendid extra double strain, 

bloom autumn. Nine for Is. 3d. 


LOADSTONE’S ASTERS, for autumn bloom- 

ing, ready for bedding, 100 5s . 6 d, dozens Is. 3d. _ 

LOADSTONE’S SNAPDRAGONS, choice 

white throated, for autumn blooming, twenty-four for Is. 9d. 


DOUBLE GOLDEN MARGUERITES, cream 

and yellow, for pots or open ground, such as I have sold in 
thousands for several seasons, six of each. Is. 9d. Quite 
hardy, open ground, charming for cutting. 


LOADSTONE’S speciality Carnations. Niue 
prepared pipings for 2s.; pipings of the old Crimson Clove, 
laced Pinks, and Mrs. Sinking, all Is. 6d. per doz. Price 

list 3 stamps. _ 

CUT FLOWERS, large box full choice and 

interesting bloom, 2s. 9d. A lady says: “ I have never seen 
anything to equal your hardy cut flowers. They make me 
admire the ve r y flo w ers I h ave always despised.’* _ 

EFFECTIVE EDGING, long borders or carriage 
drives, Lamb's ear, pretty white leaf, stands any weather, 
genuine perennial, per 100,6s. 6d.; dozens. Is. 6d. Plant now. 

BARGAIN, GREENHOUSE PLANTS. Wish¬ 
ing clear my greenhouse for other purposes, I offer twenty- 
five assorted, well estab lished plants. 7s. 6d., free._ 

PLUTO, my now noted black Pansy, resembling 

richest velvet, six seedling plants, free, Is. 3d. 


BLUE MARGUERITES, wiU flower through¬ 
out autumn and winter; very useful for cutting or con- 
aenratory; each, la. 3d.; pair, 2s. _ 

LOADSTONE’S new Climbing TROP^OLUM, 

“PARAGON" (own seedling), brilliant winter bloomer 
under glass, quite hardy for out-door climbing in summer; 
well-established plants, each, free, Is. 9d. _ 

LOADSTONE’S guinea perennial collection 

contains 25 favourite, well established plants, not scraps, 
sent carriage paid. 

DOUBLE WALLFLOWERS.—Can offer plants 

\ of the very choicest colours and strains, such as will make 
brilliant beds; double purple, blue, yellow, brown; 6of each 
oolo ur, fre e, 2s.; 12 of each, 3g. 6d. _ 

ROCKETS, purple and white, to bloom in 

autumn, 9 each colour, Is. 9d Very sweet scented. 

HOTHOUSE GRAPES. 

l lb. 3/ free. Per Parcels Post, l lb, 3/ free. 

“Loadstone” having 378ft. of Vineries will 
be glad to reoelve orders for packages of 
GRAPES, in small or large quantities. 31b. 
sent carriage paid for 7s. 9d., or any quantity 

over lib, at 2s. fid, per l b._ 

CARNATIONS and PICOTEES, sturdy, bushy 

seedlings, from fine double flowers, planted out now open 
ground will make fine plants for next year's blooming. 
Twenty - five plants for 3s., free. _ 

VIOLAS for Spring blooming (blue, white, 

gellow, purple), sturdy seedling plants, 24 for Is. 9<L; 100, 

SWEET WHITE JES S AM IN E. — I have some 

capital two-year-old plants, also of the old-fashioned Sweet 
Hone ysuc kle, each 2 b. 6d _ V ery strong. 

KING THEODORE, dwarf scarlet, bedding 

Nasturtiums (my specialite), special strain. Can offer 
plants for late autumn blooming, dozen. Is. 6d., 36 for 3s., 
100 for 7s. 6d._N early b lack foliage with scarle t bloom. 

OLD ENGLISH LAV ENDERT = Can~ofer 

again 3 bushy plants, Is. 9d., free. Best time plant ._ 

ROSE CUTTINGS sent out properly prepared, 

with cultural hints, such as I have sent out last seven 
seasons, 18 for 2 b. Cuttings of 8yringa, Scarlet japonica. 
Wistaria, Sweet Honeysuckle, Guelder Roses, Sweet Briar, 
Japanese and Evergreen Honeysuckles, all pe r doz., la. 3 d. 

PRETTIEST new greenhouse novelty, the 

Sultan’s balsam, rosy red, perpetual, profuse bloomer, each 
Is. 9tL, pair 3s. _ ■ 

SCABIOUS.—Mine is a beautiful strain of this 

oharming hardy plant. Can offer plants for autumn 
blooming that will Btand an ordinary winter unprotected and 
bloom beautifully alljiext spring, do ze n. ls.Jkl., 36 for 3s._ 

EVERLASTING PEAS (deep rosy red), most 
showy, useful, perennial climber, needs only onoo planting, 
6 fi ne plants, is. 9d., free ._ 

BRITISH QUEEN.—No Strawberry new or old 

equals this choice old favourite variety for fine flavour, 
hardiness, or abundanoe. 100 plants, to fruit next season, 
5e.. carriage pAld, 50 for 3s., 25 for 2s. 

WINTER BLOOMING WALLFLOWERS.— 

“Loadstone's ” noted blood red and dwarf golden strains, 

9 plants each strain, free. Is. 9d-; 100, 5e. 6d. _ 

Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to 

J. XiO^LDSTomrzi 

(The Lady Florist), 

ROMFORD E88EX. 


BULBS FOR EARLY FORCIKC. 

The following potted now will produce beautiful flovtn 
at Christmas (or earlier if need be), or potted it intend 
will produce a succession of flowers daring the dark 
months of the year when flowers are scarce. 

ALL ARE CARRIAGE FREE, AT THE FOLLOWING 
PRICES 

White Roman Hyacinths, bear beautiful *pm cj 
fragrant white flowers, per doz., 2s. 9dL; per 50, lbs. ; 
per 100,20s. 

Bine Roman Hyacinth*, good ooutrut to abo.* 
per doz., Is. fid. 

Xarly White Italian Hyacinths, bloom » 
diately after the Romans, per doz., 2a. fid.; per 80, 
9s. fid.; per 100,18s. fid. 

Early flesh-coloured Italian Hyadnthi, j 

lovely shade of colour, valuable, per dot, 2a.; per 56 
7s. ; per 100,12s. fid. 

Paper white Polyanthus Narcissus, per doz., a 
Double Roman Polyanthus Narcissus, per to 

2s. fid. 

The trusses of lovely Narcissus, so delightfully fragto 
are most beautiful, and appreciated by alL 

All are good sound bulbs of excellent quality, j 

RYDER & SON, Sale, Ma nchester j 
10ft. fid. GREENHOUSE COLLECTION. 1IU 

2 PLUMBAGO CAPENSIS, 2 Bouvardiu, 

Maiden-hair Ferns, 4 Coleus, 4 Primula*, 4 Cinmriii 
choice-named Fuchsias, 12 winter-flowering Gereaiua. 
good plants from 4in. pots, free, for 10s. 6d.,half forte. 

PRIMULAS, PRIMULAS! Carter’s Sum 

■L strain, sturdy plants, in 3in. pots, will make grind jSjfl 
for exhibition in the autumn, price, 3e. per doz. 

HINERARIAS1 CINERARIAS 1 !-Cutt 

v superb strain, Is. 4d.per doz., free, all stroeg pta 
shaken from 3-in. pots. 

4a, per 100, free; 2a. fid. per 59. 

TTIOLAS.—Lady in White, a magnified 

» White Viola, very large; also Clevedon Blue and YbEa 

“PANSIES.—King of Blacks and other w 
■L varieties from Carter’s choice seed. 

OWEET WILLIAMS, Auricula -flora* 

O finest strain in cultivation. 
ANTIRRHINUMS (Snapdragon), purefU 

and striped. 

These plants are all strong and healthy ind iW 
bloom. If planted now will make a grand display aural 
summer and autumn months. _ 

BERNARD LOADER, Florist, Dorchester, PkiA 

Hyacinths, Tulips Orocus, Lilies, A 

0 Q. VAN TUBERGEN, Jun., Hu* 

• Holland. Wholesale CATALOGUE novresft 
be had free on application to Messrs. EL BLLB 


PRIZE ONIONS for Autumn Sowing.-H 

■L Golden Queen, New Mammoth White Tripoli, Oa**] 
Italian Tripoli, Giant White Italian Tripoli. Ciufi 
Excelsior and Trebons, each per packet, 6d. « lx; to 
varieties, per collection, 2*. 6d. & 5s.—STUABT * to 
Kelso, So otland- ____I 

MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.-This is nnql 

I.YJ. tionably the earliest spring Cabbage in cultintiQA 
of the highest value to market gardeners, la P5L°*-J 
free. Special juice per lb. on application.—SThaw 

MEIN, Kel so, Scotland. ___. 

MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE.—The heart* 

Hi formed very earlv. and ultimately attain to * pto 


MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE. —The hearteofl 

■DLL variety have been exhibited at autumn show* * 
as 28 lbs. weight each, perfectly solid, crisp, and 
first week of July to middle of August, plant outfijwi 
early In September. Is. per oz., post free.— 

MEIN, Kelso, Scotland. _ _-- 

MEIN’S No. 1 CABBAGE. —Correspond! 

HI inform us that they can cut fine hearts of thi* 6* 
Cabbage quite a month before any other variety u 
la. per oz., poet free. Special price per lb. on appucn* 
STUART & MEIN, Kel so, S cotland._ 

WALLFLOWERS, Sweet Williams, Anl 

* V hinums, Canterbury Bells, Rood plants, 4* FT 
W. DIXON, Castle Hill and Cranfnrd b umry. M^ 

flHOICE HARDY FERNS.-A 

Lf assortment of 25 distinct varieties, selected to® * 
British and hardy exotic kinds, offered in strong pJ® 
12s. 6d. ; smaller plants free by parcels poet smuo pr 
HUSSEY & S ON. Mile End Nurser y. Kqrwrc*!;_ 

SCOTCH GARDENERS. 

JOHN DOWNIE, Seedsman, 144, Princes Street J 
burgh, has at present on his list a number oj ® 
Gardeners waiting re-engagements, at wages 
£50 to £100 per annum, and he will be pleased to MW 
particulars to any nobleman or gentleman requinn. * 

worthy and c ompe t ent g ard ener. __ 

plNERARIAS, choice strain, ready for ™ 

v ing-pots, 2 b. Smaller ones, transplanted. Is 
free.-JAME8 TAYLOR, Florist, Stanwix, Csrhsle 

QPECIAL OFFER OF BELGIAN PLA* 

O —Azalea Indica, Camellias, Azalea Mollis. h*rij 
Azaleas, Rhotlodendrons, Palms, Orchids, ic.. 
plants, best varieties at lowest prices. ck 
Nurseryman, Loochristy. Ghent. Belgium, 
on application to Messrs. R. SILBKRRAD k ■- - 
Savage Gardens, Orutohed Friars, Loudon,/- 1 

"HUTCH BULBS. —Choicest & cheapest- >p 

-L/ collections direct from the growers. Catalogin' I*- 
J. F. JANSEN. Sole Agent. , 

16, Water Lane. Great Tower Street. 1 

Post Office t)rdor to be accompani ed vnUi onto 

TERSEY ROSES.—Carriage paid to Lon 
u H- P.’s dwarf, 9s. peT doz., 60s. rcr 100: stanuart 
per doz., 90s. per 100. Orders sent now will entire ® _ 
sele ction of beet plants. Send for illustrated 
JOSHUA LE CORNU & SON, High View huiwnf*. 
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OUTDOOR PLANTS. 

VARIETIES OF CONVOLVULUS 
TRICOLOR. 

Them: are now nearly a dozen distinct colours 
to l>e found in the varieties of the old Con¬ 
volvulus tricolor or C. minor, as it is more fre¬ 
quently called, all of which are beautiful, but 
there are one or two new sorts in which they 
ire particularly so. These are grown largely at 
Uewre. Carter’s seed farms at St. Osyth. One 
3 named New Crimson Violet, the colour of the 
lowers being that represented by its name—a 
•-harming tint and quite distinct from all the rest, 
bother newone is Rose Queen, the subject of the 
raxed wood-cut, the flowers of which are 
xse with a pure white centre, and fringed with 
k purplish violet shading ofT to yellow. It is an 
itremely pretty variety and one of the 
kowieat of hardy annuals. In habit it is dwarf 
nd dense and very floriferous. A third new 
orj beautiful sort is elegans, a 
ind with flowers of an intensely 
ich purple with light centre. 

I a .“election of annuals these 
xralduotbe omitted. 


equally glaring blunders are made in other dis¬ 
tricts. The first thing to take into consideration 
is the position of the garden. Small gardens in 
the suourbs of smoky towns, and enclosed by 
walls or high fences, are very unfavourable 
places for gardening. A garden should always 
be more or less square, however small, and all 
round the house. A dead Bet should be made 
by everybody against the practice of cutting 
building land into narrow' slips. 

The second thing to notice is the state of the 
soil. Intending occupiers of houses should 
always regard it as indispensable that the soil 
of what is intended for garden shall be undis¬ 
turbed plough, pasture, or garden land. If the 
surface soil has been disturbed the garden should 
be made by the landlord. Of course, that refers 
only to newly-built houses. In planning a 
garden it is of the first importance that it 
Bhull be designed for the plants to be grown 
in it, for the plants will not adapt themselves 
to a garden not suited to their requirements. 


kKING A MANAGEMENT 
OF SMALL GARDENS, 
ii very difficult for a beginner 
gardening to find any prac- 
al instruction as to how to 
fill to lay out and manage 
Snail plot of ground when he 
ties into possession of it for 

• first time in his life. 

I have a very vivid recol- 
Jtion of early efforts and 
toders, and of the impoBsi- 
ity of finding any practical 
Auction of a sufficiently ele- 
stary character. Cheap books 
R a mere catalogue of plants ; 

expensive works described 
t best ways of doing every- 
but no cultivation that 

• suitable either to the appli¬ 
es of a small garden or to the 

• at the disposal of the owner 

Uickily I knew how to culti- 
<* a garden, and the require- 
Bto of most of the old- 
Moaed florists’ flowers. I 

t understood vegetable physi- 
r, and the nature of a plant’s 
and growth. Ability to grow 
nations, Pinks, Pansies, and 
Vnonea served as a guide 
Chrysanthemums, Lilies, 
oxes, Zinnias, and many other 
its, so that I could report fair progress 
the establishment of “Gardening ” and 
revival of a taste for hardy flowers opened 
a new world of beauty to even the smallest 
ivator. 

Success in Gardening 
umot be expected at once. “Bairns maun 
P ere they gang,” is a good old Scotch 
rerb which applies with great force to 
taxing. All that I shall attempt to do is to 
c&te how a small garden should be laid out 
• to form a home for as large a number of 
it* m possible, and how these can be grown 
1 a minimum of trouble. The first question 
tginner should settle in his own mind on 
mg into possession of a plot of ground is, 
•Mt can I grow here?” The second is, 

■ hat of these would I like to grow ?” The 
sr of these queries must on no account be 
msed. One of the first blunders a beginner 
ully makes is the planting of a very pretty 
Mae of a garden, scarcely one of the plants 
*hich will thrive or even live in the positions 
which they are placed. In London the 
“>ner's first attempt is generally marked by 
jlentiful planting of the .Standard Rose in 
» beds on Grass, or in the lawn itself; and 
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Convolvulus tricolor Rose Queen. 


The first thing to settle is the placing of trees 
and Bhrubs, if any ; in a narrow garden the 
best place for trees is at the further end from 
the house. The shadows which they cut will 
then form a cool background for any tall 
flowers seen against it. The few trees planted 
in a small garden should be flowering trees 
exclusively—Almond, the finer Lilacs, double 
Guelder Rose, or Snowball tree. Laburnum, 
double flowering Cherry, and Mountain Ash. 
Trees should not be scattered about, but should 
bo planted in a clump. There should be no 
cutting up of the ground into small beds in a 
small garden. Any beds made should be merely 
to separate soils, or plants requiring distinct 
cultivation. 

The Plants Grown in Gardens 
Mainly belong to climates resembling our own 
as regards temperature. Twenty-four of our 
good garden plantB are natives, or double 
varieties of natives, excluding ferns and trees. 
Any one acquainted with the localities and 
conditions in which wild plants are found know 
that only a very few are seen growing in any¬ 
thing like the conditions under which we try to 
grow them in gardens. Let a cottage garden 


or ’ allotment run wild, and not one of the 
beautiful wild plants of the neighbourhood will 
find its way there for a very long while, 
showing that the conditions are to a great 
extent unsuitable. That is the great blunder 
which has hitherto prevented progress in 
gardening. We bring together plants which 

§ row amongst tall Grass—in woods, on rocks, in 
ry ground, in flooded ground, in marshes, in 
sea sand, in deserts, in fat pastures, and on wind¬ 
swept mountain-slopes—and wo plant them all in 
same soil, and give them all the same food and 
a wholly unnatural cultivation, and expect 
them to thrive. A few adapt themselves to the 
new conditions, and like them, and become in 
time so unlike their wild parents that those are 
in some cases unknown ; out by far the greater 
number refuse to live. Some conditions under 
which plants grow are expensive to imitate in 
gardens, but many are quite attainable in small 
gardens. The prevalence of bedding had a 
very pernicious effect on small gardens, one of 
the results of it was the cutting 
out of beds on turf, and the 
making of narrow borders undor 
fences and around shrubs, in 
which nothing but a few plants 
could be grown. Ground under 
and near shrubs and trees should 
be used for plants which 
naturally grow in such positions, 
and open Beds on Grass should 
be used for plants which grow 
in dry, scorching places. 

The Natural Soil of a 
Garden 

Should, to a great ex tent, deter¬ 
mine what shall be planted, but 
artificial soils should be made in 
places to allow of other plants 
being grown. Grass as an orna¬ 
mental feature should not be 
introduced into very small 
gardens; when the ground is 
but 30 feet wide and under, any 
attempt to imitate the lawn of 
a large garden looks pretentious 
and paltry. A plot of Grass is 
often a necessity, and is always 
a convenience, and if it is merely 
an unpretending square, or 
oblong of turf, it will give space 
to the garden, and will be per¬ 
fectly in keeping with every¬ 
thing. Fifty feet is the nar¬ 
rowest garden in which the lawn 
can be treated as an ornamental 
feature, and even then the 
greater part of the Grass should 
be nearly the full width of tho 
plot. 

Walks are a great deal of 
trouble in a small garden, and should be 
curtailed as much as possible. A walk down 
both sides of a small plot is not required, 
and takes up valuable space. A walk down 
one side about 3 feet from the fence is 
usually sufficient, and in wider plots it may 
sweep round towards the farther end, so as 
to reach the centre. A low rockery for dwarf 
plants, or a bed for the same, may be made 
nearest the house, but most of the flowers 
should be beyond the Grass plot. A better way 
would, of course, be to have the flowers round 
the Grass, but the narrowness of most small 
gardens precludes that arrangement. 

The Selection of Plants 
Should precede the making of the beds if really 
choice things are desired and the garden is to 
be a success. Plants in a state of nature must 
have something to live on. It will be found 
that, as a rule, those plants which come up 
from year to year in the same spot grow where 
they have a plentiful supply of decaying vege¬ 
tation to feed them, and that large plants which 
grow in places where that is not plentiful, 
either run about freely at the root so as to be 
continually taking fresh ground, reproduce 
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themselves from seed, or are once flowering 
plants of annual or biennial duration. Spaces, 
therefore, should be set apart for plants 
which require change of soil, so that they 
can be moved without disturbing those 
which do best undisturbed. The soil can 
be varied while the beds are being made 
sandy at one part, loamy at another, mixed 
with lime rubbish at another; while a 
part can be raised for plants which like such 
positions. On no account, however, should any 
great extent of beds be raised into banks or 
mounds. In the selection of plants caution is 
necessary, and especially if any massing of 
colour is desired, in large gardens plants wnich 
produce their flowers in a scattered way can be 
used far more freely than in small ones. If we 
look at a single plant of the common Buttercup, 
there is the very reverse of a mass of flower. 
Only some six or seven yellow cups fully open, 
and yet these scattered blooms, where plentiful, 
appear a mass of yellow at the further edge of 
a field, as telling as a band of yellow Calceo¬ 
larias. 

In a small garden we cannot plant hundreds 
or even dozens of many plants, therefore we 
must use plants which produce plenty of bloom 
almost exclusively. 

Masses of tall grouting plants should not be 
planted in small gardens. The beds should be 
filled mainly with dwarf plants, the most of 
which are evergreen, and from amongst these 
should rise well separated groups of tall and 
medium-sized plants. This produces the neatest 
effect that can be got with hardy plants, and 
avoids weediness on the one side and formality 
on the other. In the placing of the plants their 
foliage and habit should be contrasted as much 
as possible. 

Trailing plants t such as Tropseolums and 
Convolvulus, can be used to hide Dare patches, 
where early flowering plants have died down, 
and late flowering plants can be used as sun¬ 
shades for such early flowering plants as require 
it. There should be no arranging of the plants 
in rows or attempts to gradate them from back 
to front as regards height. The tallest plants 
as a rule may be placed at the back of the bed, 
if it has a back, or towards the centre, if not; 
but most of the plants should be seen clear from 
base to summit when at their best, and many 
groups of rather tall and medium-sized plants 
should approach the front line. This allows 
tall plants to develop their best habit and 
greatest beauty, and so treated they remain 
much longer in bloom. In a small garden even 
the smallest space is important, and the 
edgings, if made 18 inches wide of stones or 
bricks half sunk in the ground, can be covered 
with rock plants, which are always neat, and 
look better than any formal edging. 

In the Cultivation op a Small Garden 

The first difficulty the amateur is likely to 
meet with is the absence of anything worthv of 
the name of soil. When land is let for building 
purposes the soil is very often sold and carted 
away, or mixed with the plaster of the walls 
and ceilings, and the unlucky tenant is left to 
make what he can of the raw subsoil. When a 
house has been previously occupied matters are 
rarely better, as the soil is almost certain to 
have received little or no manure for years, and 
to be completely exhausted. In such cases the 
beds should be made of fresh, good soil from 
a country district, the top spit of an old pas¬ 
ture in preference. Having provided a soil in 
which plants can grow, the next thing is to keep 
it in good condition. This can only oe done by 
adding fresh plant food as that which the 
soil contains becomes exhausted. The easiest 
manure to obtain in towns is stable manure; 
this is too strong to use in a fresh state, and 
should be rotted for a year. This need create 
no difficulty, as a hotbed is a useful appliance 
in a garden, and will utilise the dung while it 
is rotting. All vegetable refuse from the 
kitchen should be carefully laid up to rot, as 
well as all Grass mowings and weeds which 
have not seeded. All trimmings of shrubs 
should be charred, and withered leaves laid up 
in heaps. By top-dressing the plants with the 
rotted products of these various neaps they will 
be kept in robust health, which means, besides 
a beautiful bloom, freedom from insect pests and 
slugs and snails, to all of which healthy vegeta¬ 
tion is distasteful. 

Bad soil, bad cultivation, and neglect q! 
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manuring have more to do with failure in town 
and suburban gardens than anything which is 
unavoidable. It is very difficult to describe in 
words the appearance of a good soil as distin¬ 
guished from a barren one, but the growth of 
the plants will generally show whether the soil 
is suitable. A light uncultivated soil can be 
more quickly made suitable for plants than a 
heavy loam or a clay. Where the latter has to 
be dealt with it is best to avoid permanent 
planting for some years to allow of the soil being 
properly broken up and made lighter. A good 
garden soil is generally dark in colour, as that 
of old market garden ground, but many good 
soils are of a much lighter tint. Red, brown, 
or purple soils often develop intense colours in 
flowers with the help of good cultivation, but 
light colours lose their paleness in them, and 
white flowers sometimes become tinted. Con¬ 
siderable thought is required in the placing of 
the plants in a small garden or a muddle will be 
the result. 

In a large garden, plants requiring distinct 
soil and management can be widely separated, 
but in a small garden this cannot be done ; all 
that is practicable is to separate plants requir¬ 
ing distinct soils and treatment by those which 
require intermediate ones. 

{To be continued.) 
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HALF-HARDY BEDDING PLANTS 
Wherever many half-hardy plants are bedded 
out in summer, a great deal of propagating has to 
be done ; and although much of it can be accom¬ 
plished in spring, there are many things that 
need attention now. Pelargoniums, which are 
always in great demand for flower-bed decora¬ 
tion, are best propagated in the autumn. Old 
plants of them may be taken up later on and 
w intered in the hope of having a good many of 
them suitable for bedding out again next 
season ; but such plants require a great deal of 
room, and much attention m winter, and after 
all it is difficult to save them or get them into 
proper condition for future use. Old plants 
Bhould only be saved where there is nothing to 
make cuttings of, and in all cases where any¬ 
thing like fairly good cuttings can be secured 
they should be used. Thejt are the easiest to 
preserve and store away in winter, and, besides, 
they make the best plants in spring. We have 
just put in a good many thousand cuttings, 
and by being careful as to how we cut the 
plants in the beds, it is astonishing how little 
they are missed. As a rule, we remove 
three cuttings from every plant, and in doing 
this we are careful not to take the whole off one 
side of the plant, or disfigure it in any way, 
There is, however, no danger of doing this if 
the shoots are only thinned out, or where many 
of them are much above the others they may 
always be removed. The flowerless shoots are 
those which should be taken for cuttings. 
Where the flower garden has to appear as 
perfect as possible at the present time some 
may be inclined to leave the propagation of 
their Pelargoniums until further on, Dut that 
should not be done, as the later in the season 
the more difficult is it to get the cuttings to 
root before winter sets in, and if not well 
rooted in autumn there is always much danger 
of many of them decaying during winter. If 
put in at once every one of them should be 
rooted by the end of September, and in a month 
after that they should be established plants ; 
then not one in a hundred will perish. 1 dislike 
very large cuttings, and also very small ones ; 
medium-sized ones are best. A cutting 8 inches 
or 10 inches in length I call large, and one only 
3 inches or so long is too small; one about 5 
inches or 6 inches in length always makes the 
best plant. Very soft, juicy growths are not 
the best; those hardened with age and sunshine 
are the soundest. Careful cutting and selecting 
do not apply to Pelargoniums only ; they should 
also be borne in mind in dealing with all kinds 
of plants. In beginning 
Autumn propagation everything should be 
prepared to carry on this work speedily when 
once set agoing. Soil Bhould be mixed up, 
boxes and pots should be got ready, and an 
understanding should be come to as to the num¬ 
ber of each plant to be propagated before ever 
the beds are broken into. Let one kind be 
begun And finished before another sort is taken 
in han<L If 600 or 6,000, as the ease may be t 


were sufficient last season, do not pat more in 
this. An increase of stock without any special 
object in view often leads to oonfusion in winter. 
It is much better to have 1,000 properly wintered 

C ts in spring than three times that number 
y grown. As to the best soil in which to 
root the cuttings, it may be well to point out 
that they do not require anything very special 
in that way. Very often we use a quantity oi 
the old soil which accumulates in the potting 
shed for cuttings, and when a new mixture is 
employed we can use nothing better than two 
parte fine loam, one leaf-soil or old Mushroom 
bed manure, and the other part sand. Cuttings 
root freely in this, and after standing in it dl 
winter they will turn out with plenty of fibrous 
roots the following spring. 

Wooden boxes are tne best for enttings- 
these our garden carpenter makes; the; 
measure 2 feet 6 inches in length, 15 inches in 
width, and 4 inches deep. Each of the* bold) 
fifty Pelargonium cuttings, and we find this s 
more compact way of dealing with them thaij 
putting them into flower pots. As the cutting! 
are dibbled in they are made very firm, *! 
this is the only way in which we can get thes 
to root quickly, and immediately afterward 
they are placed in the open • air fully expod 
to the sun; here they remain until rooted 
and indeed until there is danger of their beisj 
injured by frost late in the autumn. Peltf 
gonium cuttings require in autumn no sheffl 
from frames or glass; on the contrary, ta 
more exposed and nardy they cam be grown, ta 
better they pass through the winter. Iresinm 
Mesembryanthemumi, and other things t 
which we secure stock now, are rooted in .Vine 
and 6-inch pots as a rule, and the sas 
soil is used for them; but, being a little mot 
tender, they are generally placed in a fan 
where they can be slightly shaded from n 
shine, until they begin to root, when they* 
fully exposed. Calceolarias, Pentstemons, «S 
similar things are dibbled in large qn&ndn 
into a cold frame in some good rooting mq 
ture ; and if frames are not plentiful, they ij 
put in along the bottom of a south wall C. 


Pentstemons. —These are at pr< 
beauty, and exceedingly effective in the form! 
single specimens or m clumps in herbs ^ 
borders. The main stems are now furL - 
with seed-pods, and if seeds are not wanted Ij 
pods should be picked off as soon as formed; 
this is done the plants will flower freely s* 
frost comes. If the pods are allowed to read 
and exhaust the plants, the bloom will n 
soon be over.—J. 

Perpetual Carnations from seed 
Raising these from seed will be found to be 
interesting as raising Auriculas. There is 1 
same delightful uncertainty about what you) 
going to have, as the selected colours sold 
collections only guarantee that the seed* v 
saved from the colours named, which is i 
much of a guide, seeing that you may to 
many colours and varieties from the * 
seed-pod if you grow your own seed. The* 
time to sow is early in spring, under glass, * 
just a touch of bottom-heat to start germinati 
The Beeds are as large as those of the $w 
William, and the best way is to take the a 
pan indoors, and put each seed in its place w 
the tip of a quill pen in rows nearly - u» c 
apart. Ordinary soil will do perfectly, ■ 
cover barely a quarter of an inch ; just cove 
will do better u a sheet of glass can be pj* 
over the pan to prevent evaporation. P» 
of air must be given, and the sooner the ri* 
are in the open air the better after the second J 
of leaves is formed. The most forward pi* 
should be lifted and potted into 6-inch pots w 
they have made three pairs of leaves, the to 
being filled with fresh soil. The weaker < 
later ones can be helped with a very weak t 
of liquid manure. Genuine Peruvian guan< 
tablespoonful to a pail of water, I find to an* 
well. Perpetual-flowering Carnations assun 
variety of habits, and in order to suit th« 
recommend potting off from the sect! p* 
When the young plant sends out a numbe: 
branching shoots up the stem it will have m 
or less of a climbing or tree habit, while. ■ 
bush of shoots spring from the collar, the pi 
will most likely have the habit of continuj 
sending up new flowering shoots; many, to 
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ever, have the moderate growth of the ordinary are very apt to waste away in winter from 
Carnation. I have not had any pipings grow want of root action. When thus treated, how- 
so strongly as the seedlings. Strong-growing ever, they form a fresli lot of fibre, which enables 
seedlings want 3 feet each to give room for free them better to stand the dark months. These 
development.—J. same old plants, if well attended to in the early 

_ _ _ _part of the year, will furnish cuttings in early 

SeeC *f hardy flowers. spring. It is, indeed, better to cut them back, 
Um‘ tardy amiuais, biennials, and perennials e P en ? f on i y for the purpose of making the re- 
vJi do better if sown m August than if the mainin p f ant8 themselves more uniform and 

td ‘ 8p t rmg ' Not °?'y “, lt dwarf. The cuttings, if cut back to the old 
he most natural time for.sowing, but the wood will if place | in a genU1 temperature, 
land is usually warmer and the seeds he a make ’g 00 dplants the same season ; anSthe old 
shorter tune in the ground before germmating ; y near the glass, and with the 

consequently pnrtuce a stronger and Advantage of artificUl heat, wUl break and form 
haltluer plant, and they are less liable to be fine fausEy material; they should, however, on 
esten off by insects ; and, lastly, much time is n0 acooul ^ be cat back unless they can receive 
rained, for, instead of sowing the seeds in thecare de8oribed M if not thus treated, they 
3f«ch you have young hardy plants ready to are , iable to die graduaUy away . In a c0 ] d 
pet out. heeds of hardy biennials and peren- hou8e th fail again , owing to the 

male are best sown in well-drained ground idit the root wh ich a low temperature 
arranged in small beds for the convenience of ind ^ ce8 / The cut tings should be inserted in 
seeding, thinning, and lifting the plants. The 3 .^ to and plaoe( f upon a shel f in the full 
soil should be well worked, and if too dry, li ht P 0 8hadi ^ g or codling of any kind is 
should be well soaked with water twelve hours n | 0e88ary . They will then root freely, and 
before sowing. The seeds may either be sown there will be no danger of their damping off.—F. 
broadcast or m shallow anils across the beds ; A , a ° 

the latter plan is the best, because it gives Sunflowers. -There are now m 

facilities for stirring the soil between the rows cultivation about a tan varieties of the 
sf unaU plants. The drills can be made by common Sunflower (Hehanthus animus), which 
passing a 4 foot rod or straight-edge into the mak ® a ?“« d “P>*J m shrubberies and 

mil the required depth, according to the size of °‘ her P arts f the 8 a ^ deQ durm « autumn ' 
the seeds—i inch will be deep enough for small The annexed woodcut represents a mon- 
teeds-and when the seeds are sown thinly in » tro8lt ? consisting m having several secon- 
the drills, cover lightly with finely sifted soil. dar y d ° wers produced from the disk of the 
lithe weather be hot and dry, shade by laying P arent flower - The8e ama11 secondary flowers 
nats or similar coverings on the ground ; they 

nust, however, be removed as soon as the young t v t v 

’bnts appear.— R. A. 

Liliuna candidum. — Much has been 
rritten in praise of other Lilies, but this, to my 
hinking the purest and most lovely of all, 
eldom gets noticed. I have seen it as good, or 
•tter, in cottagers’ gardens than I have any- 
rhere else. This may arise through the little 
igging and delving their borders get compared 
nth those in more ambitious places, where such 
iungB get frequently disturbed in preparing the 
Tound for its summer occupants. Be this as it 
jay, certain it is that one seldom sees this good 
Id white Lily in the gardens of the wealthy, 
nd some complain that they cannot get it to 
occeed. To those I would say plant it mode- 
itely deep in sharp, gritty soil, and afterwards 
»ve it alone.—D. 

Liliuna auratum is now opening its great 
oMen-rayed flowers in a sheltered corner where 
httle three-light frame or pit was especially 
■iit for it two or three years ago. The lights pro- ^ 

*ct its bulbs from too much wet in winter and . 0 „ 

j * 8 y°™8 in the spring, after Proli,ercu8 S “" °'' er 

the lights are removed to allow room for 
he stoat growths. One stout stem, near on . 

feet in height, bears twelve or fourteen flowers, appear to be quite perfect, having ray and disk 
talbs of the common scarlet Gladiolus Brench- florets and a green involucre as in the large 
■jensisare planted amongst the Lilies, and these flower-head. The varieties of Sunflower most 
»ake an effective display later on in the season, worthy of notice are Helianthus globosus fistu- 
ot our reason for planting them is that their losus, from 4 feet to 5 feet high, very fine, a 
>liage may shade the lower portions of the Lily double variety of a pure yellow colour, with a 
kn« from direct sunshine. Every season’s ex- shade of green over the petals in the centre; 
srience convinces me that it is wet during H. globosus multiflorus, very double, and one of 
fcter, and not cold, which destroys the bulbs the best; it grows from 5 feet to 6 feet high, 
f Lilium auratum. This next planting season and is very free flowering; H. nanus foliis 
ne hope to plant some roots on the sunny side variegatis, from 4 feet to 5 feet high, colour of 
i & Privet hedge, where the roots of the Privet flower distinct, being a pale lemon yellow ; H. 

Aon tk._.1 i n ... . ... _ A _1 e t _1 Uf-L O _„ 



°™®r have done well for the past two years. 5 feet high, pretty and distinct; H. peruvianus, 

DahU«.-We tave a long LnliS'd ve^^flo^g, 

M ^y \ g T l le 8 , ,r hlCh >fe * i“ohe» to 5 inches across, single and hand- 
an evergreen hedge (Cupressua H . arg ophyllus, 4 feet high, silvery 

^C^ of thTgn^Sht^Z, foliage, habit braScLg and fairly free bloom- 

ayrrs 

h V ’ 8Carlet ’ Pmk ’ flowers rather small and single, but pretty, and 

C .' J? ^« ular c^cess.on pro- , h la8t well in winter H californicua fl.-pl., 

uS n , W “ a1 , 1 ‘n 8 from 5 feet to 6 feet high, a grand flower Lul 

hound to ® cous green back- tbe deepe8 t j„ colour of all the varieties, one of 

Xn with iho „./»! a ^ v ,i ra , U . co ™' ‘he finest; H. centrochlorus fl.-pl„ from 5 feet 
SS f Buppor *t. for to 6 feet high, handsome large double blooms 

Wl’.f?u UD P 08 !?! 011 ’ appearing to come quilled ; H. uniflorus, an 
rat fashion ^ ° Ur 0 ^ U 8 P readln 8 ‘ extremely fine variety, growing from 6 feet to 

m . 7 feet high, flower large, flat, single, distinct, 

irteolor Pelargoniums. —When taken centre black ; H. macrophvllus giganteus, from 
P irom the beds these should be crammed into 10 feet to 12 feet in height, flowers large and 
m small pots as possible; and if they can be flat petalled, centre generally green. The seed 
p unged into a gentle bottom-heat for a week or of all these may be sown early in April in pots 
will much Deneflt them. These old plants and raised in a cold frame, the plants being 
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hardened oft' and put out in June. When 
grown finely these Sunflowers are very hand 
some objects, and if properly placed are capable 
of producing very fine effects. They amply re¬ 
pay good culture, and continue to bloom until 
cut down by frosts. 

Single Pyrethrums. —These are flowering 
with us for the second time this season. Their 
flowers are not so large as the early blooms, but 
they are most useful to cut from now that single 
flowers are so much in request. To secure a good 
second crop of flowers, the plants require to be 
grown in good soil, and they ought not to remain 
more than one year in the same position. Early 
in the spring when the plants begin to grow we 
lift them with all the roots possible, and 
transfer them to another place on the border. 
This gives them a change of soil, and the way 
in which the plants thrive show that they like 
the change.—J. C. C. 

White African Lily. —The white variety 
of Agapanthus umbellatus is now beautifully in 
flower with me, and is a fine companion plant to 
the better known kind, of which it is in all re¬ 
spects a counterpart, except that the blossoms, 
instead of being blue, are pure white. It is an 
admirable conservatory plant, and the indi 
vidual flowers can be gathered and used for 
small arrangements of cut bloom, such as for 
wreaths ana button-holes.—H. 

Hydrangeas in autumn.— As a late 
flowering plant for permanent beds, or for 
groups springing from the turf, few plants are 
more effective than the old pink Hydrangea, 
which under certain conditions of soil or climate 
sports into a variety of shades of blue. We have 
some beds sheltered by Conifers that form 
strikingly beautiful objects when in flower, 
the large massive heads of bloom bending down 
the branches, and the various shades of colour 
very singular in plants each growing within a 
few yards of the other, and treated in the same 
way in every respect; some are bright pink and 
others pale blue. Hydrangeas will grow in any 
fairly good garden soil, and when once planted 
only need dead wood and weakly straggling 
shoots removed to make handsome bushes. They 
strike readily from cuttings, and the points of 
strong flowering shoots put into small pots now 
will make good dwarf flowering plants next 
summer. In districts where the winters are 
severe the Hydrangea will well repay a little 
temporary protection, such as that afforded by 
Bracken, Fern, or Spruce Fir branches.—J. 

Good September hardy flowers.—I 
have the following in flower in my garden, all 
of which I consider admirable and quite worth 
growing. They are, Achillea serrata fl.-pl. 
alba, very useful for bouquets; Anemone 
japonica elegans and A. japonica Honorine 
Jobert; Algerian Marguerites (Chrysanthe¬ 
mum tricolor), which grow wild on the coast 
of Algiers; Anemone chrysanthemeeflora La 
Brilliante, very fine from May plantings ; A. 
fulgens, quite out of season, from May plantings 
in easterly aspect; A. pavonia, the Double Pea 
cock Anemone, brilliant scarlet. Begonia De 
fiance, from Germany, a really fine sort, as 
good as I have seen yet. Coreopsis lanceolata, 
most useful, and produces fine effect planted 
alternately with Paragon Dahlia. Carnation 
Grenadin : This splendid variety forms a red 
line 200 feet long. Gladioli, Lemoine’s hybrids 
—viz., Lemoinei and M. Lemoine : These in¬ 
crease wonderfully well with me. Helichrysum 
bracteatum vars., most useful to cut now and 
dry for wreaths in winter. Iberis gibraltarica 
hybrida : This has been in flower since April. 
I intend potting all my plants next year, being 
well worth it. Leptosyne maritima, a very fine 
Composite which Mr. Thompson, of Ipswich, 
introduced to commerce some years since. 
Lobelia cardinalis Queen Victoria : magnificent 
in beds of Centaurea. Loasa vulcanica : I do 
not like this ; it stings, and you are apt to 
forget when gathering flowers. Menziesia 

E r olifolia bicolor : I wish I could get this to do 
etter. My ground is rather dry. Mimulus 
• New Duplex : I had this sort from Paris this 
i year ; I have some forms promising to be really 
> fine. Montbretia crocosmceflora, Continental : 

> Cost me too much money, but a fine plant when 
i it can be got at a reasonable price. Montbretia 
I Pottsi: The parent of the preceding, a nice 
I thing in pots. Oxyura chrysanthemoides, an 
i annual Composite, and the gem of my garden this 
5 I season. I shall never be without it. Pyrethrums, 
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seedling single forms: Rudbeckia purpurea. 
Pyrethrum, double hybrid: Common, but fine 
for cutting. Potentilla, double forms, cut-and- 
come-again flowers for wide borders ; Sultan, 
yellow, sweet scented, a puzzle to many to know 
what it is. Scabious, German, double forms ; 
my boy calls this the bee flower, as bees are 
always lighted on them. Viola Imperator 
(Reading variety), rich plum colour, in flower 
since March; I consider it one of the best. Viola 
Nannie (Reading variety), a dwarf blue sort, 
not more than 4 inches to 6 inches ; I also con¬ 
sider this one of the best grown for narrow lines. 
The Etoile d'Or Chrysanthemum I have planted 
out for the sake of oolour and quantity of 
bloom.—W. B. 

Spring bulbs.—Next March or April some 
thousands of people will be delighted with the 
golden and bicolor or Hoop-petticoat Daffodils, 
with the rich blue of Scilla sibirica and the 
bright stars of Chionodoxa, and there will be 
exclamations of “Oh ! how beautiful,” or “I 
wish we could have these lovely flowers in our 
garden. ” It may interest many to know that 
now is the best time to obtain bulbs for pot 
culture or for planting out in the open air for 
next season’s flowering. All the best kinds of 
Daffodils are easily grown in pots; all they 
want is shelter in the greenhouse, any great 
amount of heat being fatal to their beauty. Potted 
now and buried in ashes near a north wall, the 
bulbs soon produce roots and can be brought 
out into a cold frame or placed in the green¬ 
house as soon as the pots are filled with roots. 
The following are good varieties for pot culture : 
Narcissus maximus, major, bicolor, Horafieldi, 

J rinceps obvallaris, Bulbocodium, odorus, 
onquilla, and any of the N. Tazetta or poly- 
anthos (bunch Daffodil) groups. 

11840. — Planting a garden with 
flowers. —I have a very small garden which I 
made in a back yard, and which I keep full of 
flowers nearly all the year round. My plan is 
to. grow only old-fashioned plants, which I 
think are the best, as they are hardy, and look 
pretty, and suit my pocket best. I have a 
brick wall running the whole length of my bed, 
and 1 plant Wallflowers and Stocks (Inter¬ 
mediate) alternately, and here and there a 
dump of Chrysanthemums, three Dahlias, one 
at each end and one in the centre, a penny 
packet of each of Candytuft, Pansies, 
Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, Ten-week Stocks, and 
Asters ensure a display of flowers all the 
summer, not forgetting a packet of Mignonette. 
All these pretty annuals are better sown in 
thumb-pots early in March. I keep them in 
the kitchen window or in a spare bedroom, and 
they can be turned out, earth and all, where 
they are wanted as other flowers die, such as 
Crocuses and Snowdrops. If “B. W. E. ” is 
going to make such a garden now, let him get 
all the road scrapings he can and well work into 
the soil, then purchase a few Wallflower plants 
and a few Queen, Intermediate, or Brompton 
Stocks, or a few of each if he likes, and form a 
good background, and in October let him pur¬ 
chase a few dozen Crocus and Snowdrop bulbs, 
and make a row of each in front of the Stocks 
and Wallflowers, and then purchase enough 
red and white Daisies to fill up the front, and 
in spring he will have a very pretty and cheap 
show. Sow the above-mentioned annuals in 
March to fill np with, as the bulbs die, and be 
sure to plant Virginia Stock near the Daisies, as 
they look very shabby in the middle of the 
summer, and the Virginian Stock will com¬ 
pletely hide them, and when thejr, in their 
turn, have done, the Daisies will begin to bloom 
again, and so keep up a succession. If 
“B. W. E.” could get a few cuttings of 
Chrysanthemums and strike them in a pot they 
would be very handy to put in and out among 
the Wallflowers, to bloom in the autumn. By 
following the above plan “ B. W. E.” can have 
plenty of pretty flowers from February to 
November, and often later than that, at the 
nominal cost of 5s. per annum.—F. H. K. 

11811.— Plants bare at bottom. — 
Perennial Phloxes go bare of leaves at the 
bottom through mismanagement. There is one 
certain error in “ Sicnarf’s ” treatment, namely, 
the forking in of the manure in spring. Phloxes 
make a thick mat of roots near the surface, and 
search every particle of the soil for food and 
moisture ; they also start into growth early. 
Any disturbance of the ground about them 


means wholesale destruction of roots and a 
check to the plants, which hardens the lower 
parts of the stems and make them drop their 
leaves. It cannot be too widely known that the 
greatest part of the vital energy of plants is 
concentrated in the tips of the feeding rootlets, 
there cells form most quickly, and any injury to 
these rootlets weakens the life of the plant. 
Any disturbance of the soil about a plant should 
be well clear of the roots, and should never be 
done while the roots are growing. A light hoe¬ 
ing of the surface that does not go deep enough 
to disturb the roots will do good and not harm ; 
but that is impracticable in the case of shallow¬ 
rooting plants like Phloxes. I do not find they 
take kindly to manure unless rotted to powder 
and mixed with the soil before planting. The 
only way to get a really good bloom is to strike 
cuttings early every spring, and plant out in 
good well-prepared soil in April, keeping the 
plants growing straight on from the first. They 
may be left in the borders a second year, but 
onlv a few very strong and mostly inferior roots 
will grow on from year to year without moving. 
In a hot dry season some varieties seem to get 
scorched, and are better planted behind some¬ 
thing which will shelter the lower parts of their 
stems from the sun.—J. D. 

11835.—Carnations dying off— They are dying 
from a disease for which I have not yet heard of a cure. 
If the decayed parts are put under a microscope small 
insects will be found on them, but they are not supposed 
to be the cause of it. The stems swell and burst open 
near the surface of the ground. Layer the young shoots 
at once, and cut off the shoots from those that are dying, 
and put in os pipings (cuttings).—J. D. E. 

11825.— Carnations and Picotees —After the 
pipings and layers have been taken there will not be any¬ 
thing left except the old stumps, which will be entirely de¬ 
nuded of the Grass. The best way will be to leave them 
in the ground, when probably a few growths may be 
formed during the autumn. The layers and pipings of 
the show varieties should be wintered in pots In a cold 
frame.—J. D. E. 


THE COMING- WEEK’S WORK, 


Glasshouses. 

The early batches of tuberous Begonias will 
now begin to lose vigour, and must be gradually 
put to rest by withholding water and placing 
them in a dry warm frame or other position 
fully exposed to the sun. The fine old Ery- 
thrina Crista-galli will now be fast approach¬ 
ing the flowering-stage, and if the plants have 
been well and liberally treated during the 
growing reason, a fine display of blossom will be 
the result. The stock of early flowering soft- 
wooded Heaths will now be setting and swelling 
their flower-buds, and while in this stage must 
not be allowed to suffer from any lack of water 
at the root, otherwise many of the flowerB will 
dry up on the plants when they are about half 
grown. These and Epacrises should now occupy 
positions fully exposed to the sun. Roses in 
pots intended to produce flowers during autumn 
must now be kept perfectly clean and free from 
aphides and other pests. All autumn-flowering 
plants, such as Chrysanthemums, Salvias, &c., 
will now be getting pot-bound, and must be 
liberally fed with liquid manure in order to 
keep their foliage fresh and healthy. Cuttings 
of Kalosanthes, Hydrangeas, and of any other 

S lants that are rooted should be potted without 
elay in order to get them established before 
winter. Among bulbous plants that are now in 
beauty, the Tritonia aurea and several varieties 
of the Tigridia are the best; the latter especially 
are very striking and effective when grown in 
pots. 

Camellias. —Any of the latest flowered 
plants which have been late in making their 
growth will be now about setting their buds, 
and in the case of those that want more root 
room, they should at once be placed in either 
larger pots or tubs, as by being moved now their 
flowering during the coming spring will be little 
affected, and tnrough the autumn they will 
have time to root into the new soil, which will 
evidently place them in a much better position 
for making growth next year than if the potting 
were deferred until after they had bloomed in 
the spring, when their roots are in the tenderest 
condition. Those who have not potted these 
plants in this stage of their growth will, if they 
give it a trial, find it the best. Camellias are 
plants that require little training, and should 
not be submitted to the twisting and inter¬ 
lacing sometimes practised, and when they have 
got into a thin straggling state heading down is 
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often the best remedy. But yet with plants in 
such a condition any strong branches may with 
advantage be tied in to a moderate extent when 
the work is done, so as not to give them a 
formal appearance; but branches so treated 
should not be bent down too much, or 
they generally oease to make further growth 
from the points, simply pushing out young 
shoots where bent. 

Flower Garden. 

Daily look over vases and plants plonged in 
pots, and see that they get plenty of water, 
with which, if the drainage is good, they can 
hardly be overdone; but if any indications oi 
stagnant water at the root are observed take 
them out at once, and replace the drainage with 
fresh clean potsherds. Carpet beds and edging* 
will need frequent pinching or clipping ami 
plenty of water, as if Alternantheras get seedy 
they quickly lose their brilliant colouring. It 
will now be quite time to propagate such tender 
plants as are kept from cuttings propagated 
annually. ColeuB Verschaffelti and Iresines 
should be got in, a few pots or pans of them 
being enough to stock a large garden in spring. 
Alternantheras we lift as soon as the beauty of 
the beds fail, and plant thickly in boxes, when, 
if pulled to pieces in spring, they yield abund¬ 
ance of rooted plants. 

The main stock of Pelargoniums may now be 
put in; many still prefer the plan of striking 
them on open borders and lifting and potto* 
them about the end of September, but we 
putting them moderately thick in shallow box* 
to be the most expeditious way ; and when weS 
rooted, they always winter well if rather dry 
and well ventilated on all favourable occasions 
In the reserve garden transplanting sprinj 
flowering plants and pricking off seedlings t 
be the principal occupations. Keep all the Pto 
rose tribe moist, as they are very impatient 
drought in any stage of growth. Pansies t’ 
have done flowering may be cut back, in oi 
that they may become furnished with yot 
growth before winter sets in. 

Whatever alteration is to be made in 
arrangement of the flower garden in the ensue 
season in these matters can only be adequat* 
provided for by being determined upon at 
present time, so as to admit of the neeea 
propagation of the plants required. Wallflows 
Foxgloves, Sweet Williams, Dianthus, andol 
plants of similar nature, that were sown eai 
in the summer, will now be ready for tranapl 
mg from the seed-bed. Chose for them an o[ 
situation, the soil of which should be light, 
that when in the spring they are removed 
their flowering quarters, this can be done wif 
out so much injury to the roots as when groi 
in adhesive ground. For everything of this Y” 
the soil must not be too rich, as over-luxuri 
should be avoided in all that can be injured 
a severe winter. Put in the plants at a disk 
of 8 inches or 10 inches apart; if they are 
much crowded they get drawn, and are * 
spondingly weak. 

The Shrubbery. 

There is no time in the year when ev 
can be more successfully transplanted than 
the end of August to the beginning of Octobej 
but the earlier in September the better; the) 
is no necessity to wait for showery weatha 
not even if the soil be apparently so dry asl 
contain little moisture. In fact, the heat tij 
is in it when in this state is one of the fii 
requisites as regards success, on account of j 
assisting to promote the immediate formatiouj 
roots ; whereas, if removed late in autunj 
when the temperature of both the air amd car 
is reduced, by waning sun-heat and chilling ran 
all this advantage is lost. In planting, ho! 
ever, whilst the soil is in the dry condition aho 
described, it is imperative that every phi 
should be thoroughly soaked with water whj 
it is replanted. This should not be done I 
half measures ; on the contary, the whole of t 
soil that is put in round the roots down to t 
bottom of the whole should be effectual 
moistened. Where this is done the format! 
of new roots commences immediately, and tij 
single thorough watering will generally be foul 
sufficient. If any doubts be entertained ^ 
roots being formed immediately after plantil 
at this season, an inspection, say a month aftj 
wards, will soon dispel them; for thd 
who will take the trouble to look at the point I 
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every root that has been severed will observe a 
quantity of young fibres which will enable the 
plant to resist the most severe winter that may 
ensue, and ready to supply the demands made 
by spring growth. Each shrub, as soon as it 
is taken up, should be immediately replanted, 
not allowing the roots to have time to dry. In 
this there must be no delay ; indeed, this early 
removal is only to be recommended where shrubs 
can immediately be placed in the new positions 
assigned to them from one part of the garden 
to another. 

Fruit 

Vine*.— Houses of late Grapes intended for 
keeping through the winter will now require 
liberal ventilation, with gentle fire heat, in order 
to secure the perfect maturation of fruit and 
wood by the end of September. Reduce strong 
laterals where they have been allowed to run to 
a considerable length, but at the same time 
ptard against exposing the bunches to the son, 
ii black Grapes always colour best under a good 
anopy of healthy foliage. Black Morocco and 
Ibdresfield Court Muscat, two varieties liable 
»crack if heavily watered or allowed to hang 
s i damp, stagnant atmosphere, Bhould be 
wavily mulched to prevent the escape of 
aoifture from the borders. Muscats, now quite 
ipe, must be closely watched, and if necessary 
hghtly shaded with Haythorn’s hexagon net- 
ing through the hottest part of the day. If the 
»to are in external borders some kind of cover- 
g should be held in readiness for throwing off 
iftvy falls of rain. Gradually reduce the tem- 
irature of the house, using no more fire heat 
an is absolutely necessary to prevent the 
tries from damping, and ventilate freely on 
a days. In cold, unfavourable situations, 
Dies should always have the run of internal, 
wallas external, borders, which should be 
all concreted and drained. Use new turf, 
ith an admixture of old lime rubble, crushed 
•es, and burnt earth. Apply manure as a 
ikhing in preference to mixing it with the 
topost, and aim at narrow borders well filled 
ih roots, which can be easily protected or 
*ited, as circumstances may dictate, always 
Iring in mind that Grapes invariably set and 


■nng in mind that Urapes invariably set and 
wr best when the latter are under the control 
the cultivator. 

Habdy fruit.— Choice Pears on walls will 
{sire netting to protect them from the depre- 
Jions of blackbirds and tomtits. Ordinary 
■ing-uets will answer the purpose. Strawberry 
stations may still be made there, as in many 
fces runners have neither been plentiful nor 
To secure a good stock of clean, early 
Oers for potting or planting, a few rows of 
A kind should be planted out every year. 
UK should be well watered and mulched and 
•Kted of all flower-stems as they throw np in 
l spring. Trim out old beds and leave the 
•■nd clear for the present to ripen the crowns 
■ surface roots, before the mulching is put on 
we autumn. Dress ■out old Raspberry canes, 
a tie the young ones up to prevent them 
Bing injured by wind. Gathering fruit as it 
tens is now an important point, and requires 
tet attention. Fruits must not be gathered 
*n wet, or in hot, sunny weather, and they 
Jt be handled very gently. In the case of the 
ty Pears it is not well to leave them on the 
*s until they are quite ripe ; and, as a rule, 
7 should be gathered a day or two before 
7 are in that condition, otherwise they are 
l to become dry and rotten at the core, 
move all unnecessary lateral growths, and 
pose the fruits as freely as possible. Morello 
ernes should now all be gathered, the trees 
•roughly cleared of vermin, and the new shoots 
the current year nailed or tied in. The liga- 
* of grafts ought now to be removed, and 
s *hoota produced by the stocks should be 
pt rubbed off. In some instances, such as 
tere the union has not been properly esta- 
jhed, a temporary tio may be requisite, in 
wr to prevent injury from wind-waving. 

Vegetables. 

Sow again if necessary, and thin out, as soon 
the plants can be handled, Winter Spinach, 
irnips. Radishes, and lettuces—timely thin- 
ag out of these is of the utmost importance, 
order that the plants may grow up sturdily 
« he the better able to withstand the winter. 
1 Potatoes, Onions, and Peas are harvested or 
•wed away, fill np the vacant ground with 
wbages, Coleworts, Ac.; even if it be not im- 
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mediately required for cropping, or have to be 
left fallow for trenching, weeds and exhausted 
crop should at once be cleared off to prevent 
unnecessary impoverishment of the land. Keep 
all Beans closely picked off as they become fit 
for use; the plants will then bear for a con¬ 
siderable time longer without exhaustion. If 
runners are cut back 2 ft. or 3 ft., all the old 
pods being removed, and are given a good water¬ 
ing and mulching, thev soon break into fresh 
lateral growth, and fruit as freely m at first. 

Give abundance of water to Celery prior to 
earthing up, and occasionally dust over tne rows 
with soot and wood-ashes as a preventive against 
the attacks of fly. Harvest herbs; they dry 
and retain their colour best when hung up in a 
draughty, sunless Bhed. Parsley to stand the 
winter should be given plenty of Bpace and the 
dryest position in the garden. Keep Tomatoes 
to single stems and the foliage thin. Both ridge 
Cucumbers and Vegetable Marrows mildew 
badly, and to check it we find it necessary to 
break off the worst leaves and to give abundant 
supplies of water. Examine them daily to cut 
all fruit as ready. Preparations will now have 
to be made anent the forcing of French Beans 
and the supply of salads by getting the pits or 
frames into working order. Beams ought to be 
at once sown, and allowed to grow on naturally 
till there is danger from frost. 

TRBBS AND SHRUBS. 

Herberts aristata. —In a recent issue of 
Gardening mention is made of the above plant, 
but two of its valuable properties are omitted, 
viz., that it is all but an evergreen ; also that 
when from 4 to 5 feet high it makes a fence 
which animals, whether two or four-footod, 
will not readily attempt to force—its spines 
are not merely very sharp, but leave a sting 
which will be felt for 24 hours or more. I have 
had it for over 20 years, mostly raised from 
seed, from plants supplied to me some 26 years 
since.—W. D. Paine, Reigate. 

Planting trees and shrubs. — Ever¬ 
greens may be safely transplanted by the end 
of the month; the natural warmth of the soil 
at that season induces the formation of new 
roots. Should the weather be dry a good 
watering at the time of planting will be benefi¬ 
cial. Prune and cnt back all straggling branches 
in order to' keep the plants in proper shape and 
within due bounds. In planting town villas 
use a good mixture of Rhododendrons, as they 
are not easily destroyed by smoke, and afford 
great variety both as regards flower and foliage. 
In trenching and preparing ground for Rhodo¬ 
dendrons in the vicinity of new buildings be 
careful that no lime rubbish gets mixed up with 
the soil, as they never thrive if their roots 
come into contact with lime or chalk. The 
following is a list of trees and shrubs well 
adapted for town planting, viz., Hodgins* Holly, 
Aucuba japonica, Ghent Azaleas of different 
sorts, Berberises, Cotone&sters, Elder, Dog¬ 
wood, Guelder Rose, Ivies, Lanrnstinnses, 
Lilacs, flowering Currants, Roses, Robinia 
hispid a complexa (which makes a fine centre 
plant for a group), Birch, Alder, Laburnum, 
Mountain Ash, Laurels, Periwinkle, Privet, 
Service Tree, Planes, Skimmias, Ac. ; these are 
a few of the best for planting in smoky dis¬ 
tricts. The common Thom and its varieties 
also are not only hardy, but highly ornamental, 
and deserve a place in every collection. 

Propagating Ivy. — Ivy cuttings will 
strike with certainty if put m now, for the 
shoots that are now getting firm are mostly 
furnished with embryo rootlets, and if put into 
a shaded position and kept moist, very few will 
fail to grow. Of the common Ivy, if good 
large cuttings can be procured, dibble them in 
at the foot of a north wall. But variegated 
choice varieties may be put in under cloches or 
bell-glasses, let them remain until next May 
before removing them. The best plan is to pot 
them and plunge the pots, inserting a stoat 
stake to which to tie the shoots.—J. 

Autumn v. spring planting. —The time 
for planting trees being nearly at hand, it 
would be interesting and useful to compare 
notes as regards the results of autumn and 
spring planting during the past season. On the 
whole, a more trying time as regards new 
plantations has rarely occurred. In the early 


part there was a continuous rain, which left the 
land saturated ; then a dry time set in, and an 
almost constantly prevailing east wind, which 
continued, at least in this locality, and from 
accounts seemed to be general, till the end of 
April, yet with us the early autumn-planted 
trees did best; the latest worst. Here the 
climate and soil are unfavourable, the rainfall 
is exessive, and generally accompanied by 
strong easterly or westerly winds. There may 
be situations and soils where spring planting is 
to be preferred, but such is the exception; 
early antnmn planting on the whole will be found, 
I apprehend, most successful.—J. J., Preston, 
Propagating Japanese Privet and 
Garrya elliptiea. —Cuttings of these should 
be taken now the young shoots are about half 
ripened, and kept close in a cold frame till 
rooted. They should consist wholly of the 
current year’s growth, with just sufficient leaves 
removed for purposes of insertion, but no more. 
Get some 6-inch pots, drain them well, and fill 
them with sandy soil pressed down rather firmly, 
then insert about a dozen cuttings in each pot, 
give a thorough watering, and the operation is 
complete. In this way many of the cuttings 
will root during the autumn, and the others 
will do so very early in the spring, when they 
may be potted or planted out, but the better 
plan is to pot them m small pots till established, 
then plant in the open ground. They may also 
be put in now, when tney will root during the 
summer, but they will require keeping close and 
shaded till that takes place. If put in the open 
ground a sheltered spot should be chosen for 
them, and the cuttings should be made longer 
than for pots. 

THE VILLA GARDEN. 

(Continued from page 280 .) 

The Late Vinery. 

A span-roofed house will be suitable for late 
work, bat whether it be a lean-to or a span- 
roof it should be as roomy as the means will 
admit or the needs require. There will be less 
fluctuation of temperature in a good - sized 
house than in a small one, and in winter less 
fire will be required to keep out frost. The roof 
should not be too flat, as though, so far an 
regards the growth of the vines, the angle of 
the roof is not very important, yet a mode¬ 
rately steep-pitched roof is beat for carrying off 
the water qnickly, and preventing drip, which 
is often very destructive to the Grapes. If the 
wall-plates are built upon 14-inch piers there 
will do less obstruction to the free passage of 
the roots when they want to go outside. A 
house 20 feet wide may have a 6 feet path 
down the centre, with 7 feet beds on each side, 
which may be raised a foot or 15 inches above 
the ground level. If the vines are planted 
inside and well attended to, the 7 feet of border 
inside will be enough the first year. The second 
year a piece of border may be made outside, to 
be increased as circumstances may require. 
Good sound loam should form the basis of the 
borders, and if possible it might be taken 
from a limestone strata, but what I have 
written about the borders of the early vinery 
will be equally applicable here. 

Kinds to Plant, 

The Muscat of Alexandria is undoubtedly one 
of the very best Grapes, though not so late as 
Lady Downs, Alicante, and Gros Colman. I 
have generally found, too, that to do Muscats 
well required rather more body in the soil than 
the Hamburgs and Sweetwaters. If the loam is 
light a dressing of clay will help it very much, 
and give substance and weight to the wood. 
The Barbarossa is a good keeping Grape, carries 
a large bunch, and has a hardy, vigorous con¬ 
stitution, and is free from most of the defects, 
Buch as shanking, spotting, Ac., which most 
other Grapes are subject to. The best time to 
plant is just as the buds have broken, the vines 
having been brought on without artificial heat, 
assuming, of course, that plants of at least one 
year’s growth are planted. If they are of the 
same season’s propagation they may be planted 
anywhere in summer. All late keeping Grapes 
are thick-skinned ; in fact, that is the cause of 
their keeping, and to ripen them well artificial 
heat is necessary, and it is better to use the fire 
in spring than in antnmn. If started, say, not 
later than the first week in March, they should 
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be ripe in October, or nearly so. A little fire 
again in autumn, especially in dull weather, 
will be desirable to finish off the fruit and ripen 
the wood, the latter point being as important as 
the former. As regards the application of 
moisture read what has been written about the 
early vinery. 

The Extension System. 

If we plant a dozen vines in a house, though 
they may perhaps be all of one size and of the 
sameage when planted, before the end of the first 
year they will manifest signs of inequality. 
Some will have acquired more substance and 
developed more strength than others ; and it 
would be only wise to take advantage of the 
capacity for work of the strong and remove 
the weaklings. Perhaps the term “ extension 
system ” gives as good an idea of the system as 
any other, but it seems lacking in expressiveness, 
because the extension is only of a limited kind. 
When the house is full there cannot be any 
more extension. I should think, perhaps, evesy 
gardener of large experience has either had 
charge of places where a single vine was filling 
a whole house, and which was of considerable 
age, or could point to places in every county in 
England where such treatment has at some 
time or other been carried out. The more growth 
a plant makes the stronger it becomes. ThiB 
may sound paradoxical, but size does not 
always give strength as so much depends upon 
the way the structure has been built up, be it 
man, beast, or plant. 

Spue v . Rod Pruning. 

This matter of pruning is intimately connected 
with the system of training referred to in the 
last chapter. When the growth is restricted— 
i.c., when the branches are confined to a parti¬ 
cular space, spur pruning is universally adopted, 
and it answers fairly well when the roots are 
near the surface. But if the roots run down to 
the bottom of the border or beyond, the wood 
fails to ripen well, and the bunches are• fewer 
in number, and have long stalks and straggling 
habit—in fact, present the usual symptoms of 
vines out of condition. The best remedy is to lift 
the roots, but if this cannot be done its effect 
may be mitigated by training up here and there, 
as opportunity offers, a young rod or two, to 
introduce new blood and new vigour. This is 
adopting the rod system from necessity. Some 
people adopt it from choice, and carry it out 
systematically by leading up a certain number 
of rods annually, and cutting out the same 
number of canes which have first borne 
fruit. In competent hands all systems of 
pruning and training are successful, and the 
rod system does give tne cultivator a Little more 
control over shy bearers, such as the Buckland 
Sweetwater, for instance. Where the spur 
system is adopted, if the vines are in good con¬ 
dition there is no necessity for leaving long 
spurs. One or two eyes at the most will be 
enough, especially with such free-bearing kinds 
as the Muscat, the Hamburg, Ac. 

Summeb Management. 

This will consist in disbudding, stopping, 
and tying down and removing the laterals, 
and, unless some reason exists to the contrary, 
this should be done regularly, when they can be 
rubbed or pinched off. The supply of moisture 
to the roots must be abundant, especially during 
the growing season; and the water will be an 
excellent medium for conveying to the roots any 
stimulant the plants may need. It is possible 
to over-feed, but vines will take up a great 
deal of nourishment at the time the Grapes are 
swelling without being surfeited. This is a 
matter that each must discover for himself, for 
it is impossible to gauge the capacity of vines 
for useful feeding without personal knowledge. It 
may be safely conceded that large, gouty-looking 
berries which lack colour have been overdone 
in the matter of stimulants. This is where 
judgment should come in. Some people can 
never leave well alone. They have been water¬ 
ing, say, with guano, or some quickly acting 
stimulant, they can mm the rapidly swelling 
lierries, and fancy, as they are on the right track, 
they cannot go too far. Moderation in the 
use of stimulants should be insisted on, until 
the capacity of the plants for employing it pro¬ 
fitably has been rightly estimated. The appli¬ 
cation of fire heat, for the purpose of giving the 
thick-skinned sorts a good start, is very 
desirable, and it should not be altogether dis¬ 


continued till the weather has settled down, in 
the end of June or beginning of July. Regu¬ 
larity and steadiness is better, in the case of 
anything, than working by fits and starts. 
A flue is not a bad thing for warming a late 
vinery, even though it be old-fashioned. It is 
possible, sometimes, to take the flue from 
some other building through the late vinery. 
3 *here must be a damper in the flue, in such 
case, to shut off the heat from the house 
when not required. When the flue is in 
good condition it gives off a nice dry 
genial warmth very suitable for a vinery, and 
is very economical, as, if rightly constructed, 
it will burn anything. The ventilation and the 
supply of atmospheric moisture are two of the 
most important items in their summer manage¬ 
ment, for no matter how the border may be 
made, unless the interior management be right, 
the result will not be satisfactory. To give 
tables of temperature would not exactly meet 
the case, because what is really needed is intel¬ 
ligent supervision. For instance, in admitting 
air, we will say on a spring or summer morn¬ 
ing, one man will keep the house shut up and 
steaming with moisture till the thermometer 
reaches a particular figure, and then, by letting 
down the lights too far, let in a rush of chilling 
air, which will do a lot of mischief. Ventila¬ 
tion should be gradual, and ought to begin 
early. The openings should at first be small, 
but they Bhould be increased as the sun gains 
power upon the glass. If taken in time the air 
will gradually be changed without creating any 
draught. In the afternoon the air should lie 
reduced in like manner by degrees, and what¬ 
ever forcing is done with sun heat should be 
done in the afternoon when the atmosphere in 
the house is sweet and pure. If tne ther¬ 
mometer in the afternoon, shortly after the 
house is closed at four o’clock or so, should run 
up to 100 degs., no harm will be done; but 
whenever a high temperature is permitted 
there must be abundant moisture in the atmo¬ 
sphere. This atmosphere question is a most 
important one. A heavy, saturated atmosphere, 
if it continues long without the stimulating effect 
of sunshine, means stagnation and mildew, and 
soft, flabby leaves, which, when the weather be¬ 
comes hot, in July and August, will probably fall 
a prey to red spider. Where the ventilation is 
intelligently carried out, the leaves are strong 
and healthy, and neither red spider or mildew 
find a lodgment on them. But no amount of 
writing could tell everything. Many things 
must of necessity be learned by experience. 

Renovating Old Vines. 

When vines get out of hand, nine times out 
of ten the cause must be sought for at the roots. 
If from any cause the roots of the vine leave 
the surface of the border, which is under the 
warming and sweetening influence of the sun, 
and descend to unknown depths after moisture, 
one may be sure that at no distant day there 
will come long-jointed wood, long-stalked 
bunches of Grapes, with many shanked berries. 
When this state of things comes to pass prepare 
a lot of turfy soil, mixed with some crushed 
bones and old mortar or plaster. Then open a 
trench along the border right down to the 
bottom, wheeling the earth taken out to some 
other part of the garden, where a top-dressing 
is required. This trench should be 4 feet 
wide, and all roots found in it may be cut clean 
off. Having obtained a clear space the length 
and depth of the border, commence with 
forks to loosen and remove the remainder 
of the earth, working upwards from the trench, 
saving all the roots by turning them back and 
covering with mats to keep them fresh. It is 
best to ao the border in sections if the house is 
a long one, otherwise it may be all taken at 
once. As soon as the border is all cleared out 
and the drainage put right, fill in with the pre¬ 
pared soil, lay the roots out straight near the 
surface, covering over all with a mulch of rotten 
manure. If the border is over 12 feet wide 
only a part may be made at first, the other 
portion to be added in a year or two, or when 
more support was required. If everybody 
could be convinced how easy it is to lift vine 
roots and how beneficial it is to them, no one, 
I am sure, would put up with shanked or un¬ 
satisfactory Grapes. The lifting may be done 
at any season when the vines are not in active 
growth. I have lifted vine roots at all times 
from September to March, and I don’t know 
[ that I have any preference. 


Bottling the Grapes. 

It is a distinct advantage to be able to 
cut the Grapes soon after Christmas. It gives 
an opportunity to prune and clean the vines, 
and allows a longer period of rest, because site! 
the Grapes are cut the house may be thrown 
open and kept cool till March. The bunches o! 
Grapes should be cut with a good piece of woo] 
from the bottom of the branch, which will be 
inserted in a bottle of water containing a ami 
quantity of animal charcoal. The bottles, eacl 
containing a branch, from which hangs a bund 
of Grapes, are placed in a slanting position ii 
racks, so that the bunches hang dear of every 
thing. The Grape room should be kept at i 
regular temperature of 53 to 55 degs., and mas 
be so ventilated that no moisture can lodge ot 
the berries. E. Hobday. 


FRUIT. 

The best Strawberries.— As the tin 
has now arrived for making new plantation^ 
allow me to make a few remarks on kini 
which I have found to answer best for all pur 
poses. Everyone, for example, should grot 
Garibaldi. If young plants of it are plants! 
every three or four years, it is a first-rat 
cropper. Though its fruit is rather small in 
dividually, its colour is excellent, and for pn 
serving no other kind is, perhaps, so good 
President is, according to my opinion, the bei 
Strawberry of the present day, and no garda 
however small, should be without it It I 
most prolific, handsome, and good flavoured 
and for forcing it has no equal. Although » 
quite so early as some, the defidency is moil 
than counter-balanced by the heavy crops d 
fine fruit which it produces in April and Mai 
Sir Charles Napier is another that shoal 
find a place in every garden. It is a nw 
abundant bearer, and the brisk acid flavos 
which its fruits possess is generally liked b 
every one. Elton Pine has lateness to reonj 
mend it. It comes in when most others ai 
over, or at least past their beet. It is also 
first-rate bearer. In colour it is a mostbeautiS 
crimson, medium as regards size, and acid i 
flavour, which is very acceptable during t| 
hot days which we generally get at the end i 
July. There may be other good kinds, but 
have found none to answer the general requin 
ments of a private establishment so veBasti 
four sorts j uat named. To those who would ID 
to give a few more kinds a trial I would text 
mend Sir Joseph Paxton, British Queen, D 
Hogg, James \ eitch, and Sir Harry. Thess 
have found to be very good, and where ast’i 
fruit rather than quantity of crop or quail* 
desired, any of these will give satisfadH 
British Queen is no doubt the finest flavod 
Strawberry grown, but it does badly in M 
places, and is therefore not trustworthy.—Oi 
Gardener, 

11817.— Strawberries not colouring. 
It is very unusual for Strawberries not 
colour well out of doors. Some varieties we 
this year badly attacked with mildew, whi 
causes the fruit to appear of a whitish cold 
The Bicton Pine never colours, but ripens 
creamy white. Grow Keen’s Seedling, Pre 
dent, and British Queen, and there will be i 
trouble to obtain good Strawberries. $ 
Joseph Paxton is a good and popular marl 
variety, but it is liable to the attacks of mildff 
-^J. D. E. 

11819.— Red spider in vinery.— This h 
been a very bad season for red spider. Late vii 
suffered more from the attacks of it than eai 
ones. When nothing has been done to stop i 
progress until every leaf is infested the case 
a bad one. Syringing the vines makes a s 
mess of the Grapes. The best way to destx 
it is to heat the not-water pipes well and pai 
them, while they are hot, with flour of « 
phur, which has been mixed in water until 
is like paint. This should be done a secc 
time in a week to catch the young brood whi 
is produced after the fumigating.—J. IX E. 


Mulching v. watering.— Referring to an 
under the above head in Gardening, No. 281, way 1 1 
“C. C." how he does with regard to such flowrw 
Fuchsias, Geraniums, Heliotropes, Lilies, «c,, in pots 
greenhouse ?—R. 8. 
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INDOOR PLANTS. 

STEPHANOTIS FLORIBUNDA. 

The flowers of this are always prize ! in the 
mirket, and growers c^n seldom get enough of 
them. Plants of it are usually planted out at 
the end of Cucumber houses or similar places, 
»ad trained over the roof. Thorough ripening 
of the wood is the chief point aimed at, and 
through this alone can abundance of flowers 
be obtained. When allowed plenty of room 
ind properly treated, it is astonishing to 
what dimensions the Stephanotis will attain, 
lad what a quantity of blossom it will 
jiold. One of the largest plants with which I 
un acquainted is trained lengthwise on wires, 
under the roof of a lean-to Rouse 70 feet in 
length. There are about thirty-five wires about 
9 indies anart, giving altogether 2,450 feet, or 
nearly half a mile of wires, to each of which 
ore tied quite bundles of shoots. This plant, 
which yearly furnishes thousands of flowers, 
jweivea but little pruning, neither are the 
ihoots ever disturbed in any way, excepting 
then they get very thick indeed. In February 


money as can be got for the plants. Many 
people have, however, often been surprised to 
find the Stephanotis flowered in such a small 
state as it is found here, and have wondered 
how such results could be obtained. The 
plants are struck from cuttings of half-ripened 
wood (not points of shoots) in autumn, or are 
obtained by layering a branch of a plant along 
a row of pots filled with soil, into which every 
alternate joint is pegged. Such plants, there¬ 
fore, when rooted and severed from the old 
plant, have one joint above the pot, two leaves 
and two eyes. These eyes produce shoots which 
are encouraged to grow as much as possible 
until the middle of summer, when the plants are 
turned out of doors or into a pit or frame in a 
sunny position, in order to thoroughly ripen the 
wood. In autumn these shoots are cut oack to 
Ann wood, and the plants are placed indoors, 
when they soon put forth shoots, all of which 
are sure to produce several clusters of blossoms. 
These shoots are trained round a few small 
stakes, and when in bloom the plants are ready 
for market. Such plants as arc uot disposed of 
are cut back in the way described the next year, 
when, of course, they make finer specimens. 


portant it is to purchase bulbs that have been 
well grown and thoroughly matured. In select¬ 
ing bulbs it is not well to lay too much stress 
upon their being well formed ; indeed, a rather 
extensive experience confirms me in the belief 
that ihe ugly, misshapen bulbs are the most 
likely to produce good spikes. Some bulbs 
seem as if they were partly split open by some 
internal force. This is doubtless the result of 
spike formation inside, and it is a sure sign that 
the spike will be a good one. 

The potting material ought to be very rich 
and porous. I use a compost of two parts turfy 
loam, one of rotten cow manure, one of leaf- 
mould, and one of Bharp sand—sea sand is best. 
There is a right and a wrong way in potting the 
bulbs. The wrong way is to fill the pot with the 
potting material, and then to press the bulb into 
it. This causes the soil underneath the bulb to 
be so firm that during the process of root for¬ 
mation the bulbs are forced out of the soil. 
The right way is to open a space in the soil, 
rather larger than the bulb, put iu a little sand, 
then close the compost round the bulb, pressing 
it in rather firmly. The top of the bulb should 
just project out of the soil; place a pinch of 



SPRAY OF STEPHANOTIS PLORIBUNDA (ONE-THIRD NATPRAL SIZE). 


I March the old wood pushes out abundance 
kloom from the axils of the leaves, and when 

• crop of flowers is gathered, some of the 
Bgher or worthless wood is cut out ; young 
j>vthd are made freely, and in June the 
tat is again a sheet of blossom. If the plant 

* stocked by insects, the garden engine 
iii clear water are brought to bear upon it 
W *uch force that the insects are dislodged. 
Itt operation is repeated at frequent intervals 

the time in which the plant is out of 
••nni, and it is considered a much more satis- 
tory method than that usually adopted, viz., 
^ of unfastening the shoots from the wires, 
•aing them back, and sponging them, an 
•^ration which disturbs the buds and destroys 
•rge quantity of blossom. Where trimness 
iu order are required, the cutting back and 
“juag system is doubtless the best; but w'here 
'largest quantity of blossom that can be pro- 
*1 is aimed at, which is the case in all 
srket gardens, the plant must be disturbed 
little as possible. Sometimes iu spring may 
|*®n in Covent Garden small plants of the 
fcphanotis in 6-inch pots, bearing several 
^ters of blossom, but such are never very 
Pitiful, as the flowers fetch almost as much 


They are not allowed much pot-room, as in this 
case they grow* too long in the season, and do 
uot ripen their wood so well, but liquid manure 
is used as a substitute for more root-room just 
when the plants require it. A mixture of good 
turfy loam, peat, and a little decomposed m&uure 
or leaf-mould, to which has been added a liberal 
quantity of sand, forms the best compost for the 
Stephanotis. Good drainage and abundance of 
water when the plants are in full growth are 
also essential to the production of line flowers, 
and the perfect health of the plants. S. 
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HYACINTHS FOR THE GREENHOUSE. 
No conservatory or greenhouse can be con¬ 
sidered furnished with spring flowers that 
contains no Hyacinths. Almost everybody 
grows them, but all do not succeed in growing 
them even fairly well. Good spikes cannot be 
produced unless the best bulbs are purchased. 
What we in this country have to do is simply 
to develop the spike formed in the bulb the 
previous season in the bulb gardens in Holland. 
We cannot place more flowers on the spike than 
the number already there before it came into 
our possession. It will thus be seen how im- 


sand over it. When the bulbB are all potted 
they should be placed out of doors on a dry 
bottom of coal ashes. Cover the pots over with 
Cocoa-nut fibre refuse, or leaf-mould answers 
well for the purpose. The best place to plunge 
the pots is an open position where they are 
fully exposed te atmospheric influences. They 
are sometimes put under the stages of plant 
houses, but that is not a good place for them. 
The drip from plauts above is likely to make 
some of them too wet, while others got too dry. 
Such treatment is almost sure to cause an un¬ 
equal growth and many weak and badly deve¬ 
loped spikes. Another frequent cause of failure, 
especially with the earliest flowering plants, is 
to take them into the forcing house l>efore roots 
have been formed or not sufficiently formed to 
support well the rapidly growing spikes and 
leaves. 

Forcino. —The Hyacinth is very easily forced, 
and can stand a moderately high temperature, 
but the bulbs must be early potted and placed 
out of doors in plunging material until roots are 
formed, and it is l>est not to hurry the plants too 
much into growth at first. Start them with a 
low night temperature, and gradually increase 
it as the plants show signs of growth. A very 
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good way of promoting root development is to 
plunge the pots in a very gentle bottom heat; 
with the aid of this they can be poshed on in a 
higher temperature than would otherwise be 
possible. The best spikes are usually obtained 
later in the season. Roots are formed very 
rapidly out of doors about the last week in Sep¬ 
tember, and the spikes are usually to be seen 
aboot an inch above the crowns by the second 
or third week in January, when they may be 
moved indoors. If it is intended to publicly 
exhibit them at the spring exhibitions which are 
usually held in March, about the end of that 
month, extra care must, of course, be taken with 
them. They should receive greenhouse treat¬ 
ment for amonth or six weeks after they are taken 
into the house, and if it is necessary to push 
• some of the late flowering varieties on a little 
faster, it is easy to do so by taking them into a 
warmer house for a few days. For instance, 
one of the best Hyacinths—King of the Blues 
—flowers later than the others, and requires 
to be placed in a warmer house to get it in at 
the same time as the earlier flowering varieties. 
Neat wire supports are the best to keep the 
spikes in an erect position. The wire should be 
bent where it enters the mould to avoid 
injuring the bulbs. In some cases the bells are 
placed too closely on the spikes, and they 
cannot develop themselves, forming a crowded 
mass merely of half-opened flowers. It surely 
agrees with common sense as well as with good 
gardening that the surplus bells should be 
removed with a pair of scissors to allow the 
spikes as well as tne flowers to develop them¬ 
selves perfectly. Thinning the flowers, as well 
as arranging them on the spikes, is allowed to 
an exhibitor, and is a part—a necessary part— 
of the cultivation of the Hyacinth. 

A selection of the very best varieties that are 
to be found in the trade catalogues would com¬ 
prise the following, all of which are adapted 
for exhibition, and of course if a variety is good 
for exhibition, it is also good for the drawing- 
room, greenhouse, or conservatory :—Single 
red: Cavaignac, Fabiola, Garibaldi, Gigantea, 
Lady Palmerston, Lina, Lord Macaulay, 
Linnceus, Princess Helena, Solfaterre, Sultan’s 
Favourite, Von Schiller, Vurbaak. The only 
double red varieties I care to grow are Duke of 
Wellington and Koh-i-noor. The best single 
blue varieties are—Argus, Baron Van Tuyll, 
Blondin, Charles Dickens, Czar Peter, De 
Candolle, Grand Lilas, Grand Maitre, General 
Havelock, King of the Blues, Lord Derby, Lord 
Palmerston, Marie, Mimosa, Prince of Wales, 
and Sir John Lawrence. Of double blue sorts, 

I care only for the deep indigo blue Laurens 
Koster and the pale blue Van Speyk. Mauve 
and magenta are Charles Dickens, Sir Henry 
Havelock, and Haydn. Single white varieties 
should comprise Alba maxima, Baroness Van 
Tuyll, La Grandesse, l’lnnocence, Mont Blanc, 
Queen of the Netherlands; Snowball has the 
best formed bell, but it is not a good spike; 
Grandeur h Merveille is white, with a rose tinge. 
Single yellows: Of these I grow only Bird of 
Paradise and Ida. J, 


IMPORTED AZALEAS. 

During the autumn months great quantities of 
Azaleas are imported into this country from Bel¬ 
gium in the shape of small plants for flowering 
m the ensuing spring, or, in the case of some of 
the early kinds, for forcing into flower about 
Christmas. Long before flowering, however, 
many of these lose their leaves to such an extent 
as to greatly impair their appearance, though 
when first imported their foliage was ample. 
Shifting about would account for the loss of 
some leaves; but, on the other hand, with a 
little extra care and attention, many might be 
prevented from dropping. As these Azaleas are 
planted out in a light vegetable soil, they are 
lifted in most cases with larger balls than can 
be got into a pot of about sufficient size to 
balance the head of the plant. In this case the 
size of the ball may be reduced without injury, 
that is, if the reduction be not too severe. In my 
own case our plants are received about the 
middle of September, frequently just before 
that time; all are unpacked and laid on the 
damp floor of a potting shed. When unpack¬ 
ing, all those whose roots are at all dry are 

P laced in a tub of water just sufficient in 
epth to cover the balls, and there they are 
allowed to remain _for Borne time to soak, other- 
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wise if potted in a dry condition it would be 
almost impossible to thoroughly wet the ball, 
and ill-health would be the result. After all 
are unpacked, 

Potting is commenced, choosing those first 
that have not been soaked, as these latter will 
be benefited by being left to drain for a time. 
The soil which I use is peat and leaf-mould 
in equal proportions, with a fair admixture of 
sand. In potting, a good deal can be sometimes 
done towards getting the plants in reasonable 
sized pots by pressing down with the hand any 
prominent parts of the ball, but where that does 
not suffice, the ball then must be reduced. The 
soil must be pressed down firmly, using where 
required a thin piece of wood to work it down 
into its place. After potting, give a good 
watering through a rosed pot to thoroughly 
settle the soil, and if the foliage is wetted 
at the same time, dust and other impurities 
adhering thereto will be removed. When 
this is done and the superfluous water has 
drained off, they are set m a cold frame as 
thickly as possible without undue crowding, 
that is so that the tips of the branches just touch 
each other. So placed, glimpses of the pots can be 
caught, and their state of moisture ascertained. 
The frame is kept nearly closed and shaded from 
bright sunshine for about a week, in order to 
cause the roots to start, when more air is given 
by degrees and the shading dispensed with. 
During bright days the plants are syringed both 
in the morning and afternoon, but in dull 
weather that is unnecessary. In a week or ten 
days they will have recovered from their check, 
when full exposure to air and sunshine will 
help the ripening of the wood and cause the 
plants to flower better than if they were unduly 
excited at that time. The lights are put on 
during the night, and when requisite protected 
from frost. Treated in this way, the plants 
become well furnished with good, healthy 
foliage, and the buds acquire that plump firm¬ 
ness which betokens a good display of flower. 

The earlier kinds are speedily shifted into 
the greenhouse, and as soon as there is any 
danger to be apprehended from severe frosts 
the whole are removed thereto, whence those 
required early are soon moved into warmer 
quarters. When in the increased temperature 
of the forcing house they will need frequent 
yringing, otherwise they will become a prey to 
hrips, which greatly disfigure the foliage. In 
the case of old plants, if forced every season, 
they may be had in bloom by the beginning of 
December, the old white kind being one of the 
best for the purpose. To fit them for this, force 
them into bloom as early as possible the first year; 
then after flowering encourage them to make a 
good growth in the same temperature, and 
in spring harden them off by degrees, so that 
by midsummer the firm, healthy wood may 
promise well for bloom. If no forcing is re¬ 
quired, all that is needed is to keep them in the 
greenhouse and water them properly till flower¬ 
ing time. Azalea mollis, such a grand object 
in early spring for conservatory decoration, 
flowers just as well if potted when taken indoors 
as it does if done some time before that; in¬ 
deed, from its masses of roots it is in no way 
distressed if simply placed on the floor of the 
house, and a little soil is scattered over the 
roots and kept moist. There is now a much 
wider range of colour among the flowers of this 
last named section than formerly, there being 
now yellow, both of a deep golden and of a pale 
sulphur tint, and also rose, salmon, and all in¬ 
termediate shades. H. P. 


Propagating tuberous Begonias. — 
These Begonias can be so readily propagated by 
means of cuttings put in in early spring, ana 
from seeds which produce flowering plants so 
quickly, that it may be thought no other mode 
of increase is necessary, but having experimented 
successfully in another way with a few last 
spring, I will just record my mode of proceed¬ 
ing. Several tubers were beginning to push up 
two, three, or more shoots, and for my purpose, 
requiring them with a single stem, I cut up the 
tuber as one might a Potato, into as many pieces 
as there were eyes, and potted each in the same 
way as a perfect tuber would have been done ; 
after that 1 kept them in the greenhouse. The 
cut pieces started into growth as quickly as those 
that were not divided, and, under the same 
! conditions, it has not been possible at any time 


since to distinguish one from the other. Those 
divided are growing quite as freely and flower- 
ing as profusely as those that were not. This 
principle cannot be carried out to any great 
extent, as many good-sized tubers have only a 
single stem, and, moreover, large masses are 
generally preferred, but still a mode of increase 
that requires no propagating cases or different 
treatment from the bulk of the collection 
deserves, I think, to be mentioned.— H. P. 

Bouvardias In summer.— Though gene¬ 
rally regarded in the light of winter-blooming 
plants, many Bouvardias flower freely enough 
under special treatment at this Beason, and, 
notwithstanding the wealth of flowering plant* 
now in perfection, their chastely beautiful 
flowers are always prized. Those under notice 
were flowered early last winter, then rested a 
little, and started into growth in spring, with 
the result that they are again in fall bloom, 
and the amount of cut flowers supplied by them 
is very considerable. These plants have been 
top-dressed a couple of times during the season 
with a little artificial manure. Another method 
is to turn the old plants out into a shelters! 
border, whence quantities of flower are obtained 
with no trouble, except an occasional watering, 
but the colour is not so pure as when grows 
under glass. The varieties to which we allude 
are Vreelandi (white), Elegans (scarlet), 
Maiden’s Blush, Queen of Roses, and Row 
oculata (pink), and the two doubles, Alfred 
Neuner and President Garfield. 

Tasmanian plants from seed Tl* 
seeds should be sown in Bpring, so that thi 
young plants have a long season of growth. B 
they were sown now there would be sons 
difficulty in wintering many of them. If then 
is the convenience of a warm house where t 
constant temperature of from 55 degs. to fll 
degs. can be maintained they may be sows 
about the beginning of March; otherwise the 
middle of April is soon enough. Sow each kind 
separately in potB or pans corresponding in ris 
to the amount of seed. Fill them one-four^ 
full of drainage, and then to within about h*| 
an inch of the rim with finely sifted soft peMj 
adding quite one-fourth of the bulk of Bilv*j 
sand for all, except the Eucalyptus Helichrysna 
Acacias, and Asters, which should have jj 
addition about one-third of decomposed leaf sofl 
Press the surface firm and perfectly level, ad 
water moderately, so that the whole bodv o 
soil is quite moist, but not sodden, beioj 
sowing. In the case of the very small seed 
only the slightest covering of very fine sandj 
soil is necessary. Larger pnes should becoveie 
with about their own thickness of mould. Th 
pots should be placed under a handlight or inj 
close frame, where the soil is not likely to dn 
out quickly, as upon its being main tain® 
in an uniform state of moisture depend* tb 
successful germination of the seeds. It is a H 
plan to cover each pot with a pane of gl*d 
first putting a piece of paper on ; this seals ^ 
moutn of the pot almost hermetically, and wha 
the young plants appear the paper can J 
removed. When the young plants are lari 
enough to handle they should be pricked out j 
pans, and afterwards be transferred to sm* 
pots, growing them along in a frame or co» 
greenhouse. Tasmanian and New Holland pN 
all dislike much confinement, requiring plenty! 
air through the summer, and, wnen establish*! 
complete exposure to the open air from tl 
middle of August to housing time. In wintj 
no more heat must be used than is necessarvj 
keep out frost. A little shade from very W 
sun is beneficial.—J. Cornhill, Byfitft. 
11836.—Azaleas and Camellias.—V<* 

S lants seem to be in a sorry plight. It 
ifficult to say why the Azaleas out of doc 
are dying and losing their leaves. If the {*> 
are exposed to the sun out of doors, the roo 
might have been killed ; or the Diants may h* 1 
suffered from want of water. The best thing i 
do now with such sickly plants would be to taj 
them into a greenhouse ; see that they are ke 
free from red spider and thrips. Probably, 
the roots are healthy, they will start and mal 
fresh growths. The Camellias are infested wJ 
brown scale, which may be removed with 
piece of wood. The leaves and wood must tb 
be washed clean with a sponge, using wni 
water and soft water.—J. D. E. 

• If the Azaleas were healthy when I 
potted they must have suffered at some tii 
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from want of water, or the foliage would not 
have dropped as it has done. The leaves having 
Iropped it is improbable that roots have been 
mile in the new soil, and were the plants ours 
re would replace them in the old pots, watering, 
hem carefully through the autumn and winter. 

Diis is the only way of restoring root action 
sd causing the plants to break again, when 
udicious treatment will perhaps bring them 
ato good health once more. Perhaps they were 
hi/ted before young shoots formed, which is 
rrong ; they should have formed shoots an inch 
ang before shifting them. The roots soon 
egin to work into the new soil, otherwise it is 
ome time before they do so, and they never 
xeak so well. When making their growth they 
hould, in fine weather, be fairly syringed mom- 
wand evening, and the soil should never be 
flowed to become very dry ; if it does so fre- 
nently the fine hair-like roots perish and the 
tavcs fall off. About the middle of August put 
tam in the open air. The Camellias are 
&d;ed by brown scale, which must be de¬ 
nied, or they will never thrive. Dissolve 3 

r of soft soap in warm water and add a 
of water to that, syringing the upper and 
ider surfaces of the leaves as well as the wood 
^th it. In a week afterwards thoroughly wash 
Wy part with clean water. Probably a few 
ire insects will make their appearance, but if 
ttclied for and cleaned off as they appear 
ss pest will soon be completely eradicated.— 

C. Byfleet. 

J1S3S. — Seedling Cyclamens. — The 
tots should not be allowed to die down this 
■uner, as the seeds were only sown last 
ibrnaiy. They will flower in the winter if 
9 are kept growing on without a check from 
■time of sowing. The first week in August 
*the best time to sow Cyclamens. They 
mid be grown on in small pots in a warm 
*e through the winter. About the end of 
9 the plants may be placed in cold frames ; 
t with good management fine flowering plants 
J be produced.—J. D. E. 
i —; If young seedlings are to make good 
taing plants by winter they must be grown 
i|g freely. If there is the convenience of a 
|ta house they should be put into small pots 
Karch, and grown along near the light, but, 
are to be grown cool, April is time 
tgh. By the middle of July they should go 
> their blooming pots, which may be either 
»ches or 4} inches, according to the strength 
he plants. A frame is the beat place through 
‘Summer, shading them from hot sun, keep- 
*e soil nicely moist, but avoiding heavy 
wings, and giving plenty of air in fine 
»er. If your plants are still in the Beed-. n 

h pot than off singly, and if they do not 
Jto this season keep them in a cool house 
Ngh the winter, and shift the following 
using loam and leaf-soil in equal parts 
gjfenty of white sand.—J. C. B. 
pS.—Double Petunias.— These may 
F he grown from cuttings struck in late 
Per or in warmth in spring. The great 
pis to secure succulent cuttings, as when 
*ood becomes hard and dry—as is often the 
* when the plants have been blooming freely 
..when the weather is dry—they are a long 
^making roots and often form none at all, 
frt them either singly in small pots, or half- 
Ifcn together in 2$-inch pots, keeping them 
rfool close frame until rooted. Winter them 
»»ol house, and in April pot them off singly, 

S, & nice free sandy soil. Stop the strongest 
pteasthey advance in growth, and before they 
root-bound shift into larger pots. If shifted 
ag and well cared for in the matter of water- 
* the y will come into 6-inch pots by the end 
June, and will flower well. If required for 
i^pen ground, plant out the end of May.— 

C. R, 

^8.—Plants for oool greenhouses.— 

™g is so good as Ferns for a house where 
wn comes, and the best plan would be to 
pt them out in good soil, as then they would 
'■but little trouble and would grow much 
tothan when kept in pots. Any of the 
•wing would Buit:—Lastrea Filix-mas cris- 
P* Athyrium Filix-foemina and its varieties, 
wderi and plumosa, Osmunda regalia, in- 
and cinnamomea, Cyrtomium falcatum, 
urolystichum aculeatum. These are strong- 
owing kinds, those of more moderate dimen- 
*■ being Polystichum angulare proliferum, 


Adiantum pedatum, Onoclea sensibilis, Scolo- 
pendrium crispum and digitatum; or any of 
the many varieties of the Hart-tongue, Poly¬ 
podium vulgare cambricum, Onychium japoni- 
cum, Lastrea opaca, and Standishi. These will 
all thrive in a mixture of peat and loam, plant¬ 
ing them about the middle of March, or they 
may be planted in autumn when they have 
finished their growth. The majority of shrubs 
like more light, sun, and air than they are likely 
to get under glass; but if they were grown in 
the open air through the summer they might be 
employed to vary the aspect of the house in 
winter just the time when most required. The 
gold and silver-leaved Euonymus, Aucubas, 
Laurustinus, Myrtles, Hollies, Escallonia Ber- 
berises may be thus employed. They should be 
in the open air from April till November, 
plunging the pots to the rims and not letting 
them suffer for want of water. October is the 
best time to procure them, potting them firmly 
and using good loam. The beautiful red and white 
Lapagerias are about the only flowering plants 
that could be relied on to thrive. If planted in 
sandy peat they would probably in the course of 
a season or two make good growth. April is 
a good time to plant them.— J. C. B. 

11830.— Heat for stove plants.—A house that con¬ 
tains Crotons and Dipladenias should not have less than 
00 degs. os a minimum temperature in winter. During 
the spring and summer months a minimum of 70 degs. 
would be better.—J. D. E. 

11821.—Thrips on Fuchsias.— Thrips have been 
very troublesome this year, especially during the recent 
hot weather. They may be killed by fumigating the house 
with Tobacco smoke, or syringing the plants infested with 
Tobacco water.—J. D. E. 

11828.— Plante for trellis-work.— The very best 
plants to cover the trellis-work are Lapageria rosea and its 
white variety, L. alba. Clianthus puniceus is also a dis¬ 
tinct and good plant for the purpose : it flowers in spring. 
Plumbago capensis is a charming climber with pole blue 
flowers.—J. D. E. 


ROSES. 

11833.— Dressing 1 for Rosea.— A dessert 
spoonful of guano, mixed with five times the 
quantity of earth, and placed round the roots of 
a Rose growing out of doors, could not harm it 
in the least. Such a small quantity would not 
be termed a good dressing ; but it ought to have 
added vigour to the Rose, if it was watered in. 
The right way to apply such a dressing would 
be to spread it over a space, included in a circle, 
3 feet in diameter, and of which the Rose itself 
would be the centre.—J. D. E. 

11832.—Rose cuttings.— If you give them liberal 
culture they will make nice bushes in the course of two 
seasons. Plant them in well-stirred ground, mulch in 
early spring with short manure, and water oopiously in hot 
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Sowing autumn Onions. — Where a 
supply of large-sized Onions all the year round 
is required, the autumn-sown crop becomes as 
important as that sown in spring. Sow about 
the middle of August, and a large portion are 
transplanted in February on land prepared, as 
for the spring-sown crop, in an open situation. 
Some people have an idea that transplanted 
Onions do not thrive so well as those not trans¬ 
planted. There cannot, however, be a greater 
delusion. It is a very old practice, and in diffi¬ 
cult soils, or where the maggot is destructive, 
Onions sown in August on a warm, dry border, 
and transplanted in February, may generally be 
relied upon. The kinds usually sown in aut umn 
are the Tripoli and Lisbon, but any other kind 
will succeed equally well, such as the White 
Spanish, Brown Globe, the Silver-skinned, and 
others. The Tripoli grows to a large size, but 
does well for summer use. 

Fly on Onions. —More than half my Onions 
are practically destroyed by the fly, and a few 
days since, a last resource, I had the whole lot 
taken up. On the arrival of Gardening, a few 
hours later, I was delighted to observe that 
“W. P.” “had tried for several years, with 
entire success, 1 lb. saltpetre, dissolved in hot 
water, applied in four watering-cans of cold 
water through the rose.” The size of the 
watering-can is not stated. We may, therefore, 
regard the cold water subsequently added cm 
an unknown quantity. Wishing, however, to 
be on the safe side, I made a nearly saturated 
solution of saltpetre, and in this liquid, regard¬ 


less of the existence of a Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, I deliberately soaked 
ten “plump and pleasing” specimens of the 
Onion maggot for at least a quarter of an houK 
After the nitre bath the interesting creatures were 
placed in a small card-board box ; and “ W. P.” 
will possibly hear with surprise that everyone of 
them is in the full enjoyment of robust health 
at the present moment, notwithstanding the 
prolonged immersion.— Robert King. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES, 

(MISCELLANEOUS.) 

11816.— Making tennis lawn. — We 
have lately seen an excellent tennis lawn made 
from a rough piece of pasture by simply taking 
off the turf, levelling the ground, and relaying the 
old turf, which was kept regularly mown and 
rolled. It is wonderful what perseverance will do 
in the way of bringing a piece of rough turf into 
good order. By constantly rolling and beating 
down any bumpy places, and keeping the Grass 
cut quite short, a nice even bit of lawn will be 
formed in the course of a season or two. It is 
the constant attention that does it. If expense 
is no object the best way is to proenre good 
turf, but if seeds are sown the lawn could 
scarcely be used under twelye months from 
Bowing.—J. C. B. 

11771— Yarrow for lawns.— The common 
Yarrow or Milfoil is a good plant for the purpose 
mentioned. A « Constant Reader ” should save 
his own seed, or set plants thinly in light, poor 
soil, it will soon run about and make a turf. 
It is a troublesome weed in gardens as its strong 
suckers run about in every direction. Seea 
might be had, at the hardy plant nurseries, of 
Achillea Millefolium roseum, a rose-coloured 
variety of the common kind. The wild plant is 
extremely common on dry soils where new roads 
are laid out, and on building estates it is one of 
the first weeds to take possession. 

11780.— Garden and wild flowers. —The 
double Daisy of gardens is produced by cultiva¬ 
tion from the wild Daisy of the fields. There 
i® a strain of double Daisy grown by the cottagers 
here which is simply the wild flower doubled. 
There is a wild form of the common Daisy with 
a crimson centre which is no doubt the origin of 
the crimson garden form, all the florets of that 
being like the centre of the wild flower. The 
common Daisy does not become the Marguerite. 
One species cannot change into another, but 
varieties and hybrids are produced. Most 
garden flowers are the wild flowers of our own 
and other countries. A few have been changed 
in shape by cultivation, and others have been 
doubled by accident or by cultivation or other¬ 
wise. The garden doubles of our own wild 
flowers have nearly all been found wild. The 
double Dropwort grows wild on Salisbury plain. 
The lesser Bindweed and the Wood Ane mon e 
come double in one bed in this garden.—J. D. 

11827.— Propagating Passion Flower.-Passion 
Flowersi are readily increased by means of the suckers 
which the plant throws up from time to time. These 
should be severed from the plant near to the root, and if 
possible should have a few roots attached to them, but 
this is not essential; they should then be potted off or set 
out in a bed as required, and shaded till established.— 
Sydnsy Hallah, Sheffield. 


got broken, and we could not decide to what insect they 
belong.——.R. S. The leaf appears to have been eaten by 
some kind of insect, but we could not discover any insects 
on it. Watchthe plant by candle-light and you may find 
the enemy. The leaf is that of Sparmaiinia afri ca na»— ■ 
Charles Meyer.—' The plants appear to have been over¬ 
watered. Take about 1 inch or 1J inch off the top. and 
insert in a pan well drained and filled with sandy soil. 
Water well, and place in a moist place under a bell-glass if 

J™** 1 P° fc off into.separate pots_ 

F. W. Williams.—Kindly repeat your question.- A. McD. 

—Aspiemum bulbiferum is not a British Fern.- Straw 

Mats.— These are made at the Blackrock Straw Factory 

Blackrock, near Dublin.- Considerate Lilia, P. D. D 

and Coddling.— Try Messrs. Carter and Co., High Holboni.’ 
or Messrs. Dick Radcliffe and Co., High Holborn.- Ayr¬ 

shire Reader .—You cannot show a pink Geranium for a 
scarlet one.-— C. Groom.— Your plants are infested with 
an insect called the mealy bug, a common plant pest. 
Try Fir tree oil, insecticide, or petroleum oil os a remedy 

- L. G. if.—Your Roses are infested with a fungus known 

os the red rust. Try dusting the bushes with sulphur as a 
remedy. 

Names of plants.— Rev. J. Biggs.— l, Probably 
Thermopds montana; 2, Sedum Alsoon; 3, Species of 

Lyshnachia, probably vulgaris; 4, Sedum spunum.- 

L. M .- 1 Spiraa pochystachya. Vallota purpurea leaves 
seem to have been attacked by fungus, probably produced 
by excessive dampness- J. C. Beard.— 1, Weigela 
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amabilis; 2, Snowberry Symphoricarpus racemosus.- 

E. M. Paphliton.—P\&xac send when in flower. - W. H. 

Penrose.— Veratrum nigrum.-Af. McDonald.— Viburnum 

Opulus ; Guelder Rose.- S. M. IV. —Polygonum cuspi- 

datum ; Monarda didyma (red).- IV. Clifford.— Appa¬ 

rently Inula Oculis Christi, but cannot be certain without 

fuller material.- R. N.—l, Maurandya Barclayana ; 2, 

Francos appendiculata.— C. 11. Curtis. —Melilotus offici¬ 
nalis. M. P. It. —Stachy s lanata. No name (from South 

Lambeth).—Centaureajsuaveolens.- Iolanthc.— 1, Cyrto- 

mium falcatum ; 2, Cannot name ; 3, Fuchsia procumbens ; 

4, Graphophyllumj«ictum.- H. M. Humphreys. —Cannot 

name.- G.' A. Brown.— Anagallis tenella.-A'enia.— 

The Green Dahlia ; simply a monstrosity. The plants are 

certainly worth saving if you care for the variety.- 

Jessamine. —Silene inflata.- R. W. Green. —1, Colutea 

arborescens; 2, Spinna Ulmaria variegata; 3, Sedum 

populifolium.- T. L.—1, Mentha piperita; 2, Potentilla 

colorata ; 3, Lysimachia ciliata.- Vicar. — A poor 

specimen of a Campanula, probably C. unifolia. 


QUERIES. 

Rules for Correspondents.—AH communications 

for insertion should be clearly and concisely written on one 
side of the paper only and addressed to the Editor. Letters 
relating to business to the Publisher. The name and 
address of the sender is required, in addition to any nom 
de plume to be used in the paper. Answers to Queries 
should always bear the number and title of the Query 
answered. When more than one query is sent each should 
be on a separate piece of paper. Owing to the necessity of 
Gardening going to press a considerable time before the day 
of publication, it is not possible to insert queries and com¬ 
munications the week they are received. Queries not 
answered should be sent to us again 

Naming: plants.— Four plants, fruits, or flowers only 
can be named at one time, and this only when pood 
specimens are sent. We do not undertake to name varieties 
of florist* flmoers, such as Fuchsias, Geraniums, Azaleas, 
as these can only be correctly named by a specialist who 
has the means of comparison at hand. Any communica¬ 
tion respecting plants or flowers sent to name should always 
accompany the parcel. 


11888.— Plants for greenhouse.— I have just had 
erected a cool greenhouse, 24 feet by 12 feet, and would be 
very much obliged if anyone would advise me as to the 
best plants to plant in it ? I wish to have a bed about 3 


11S96. — Propagating Calceolarias.— Having some 
very fine Calceolarias, would someone be kind enough to 
inform me when to take cuttings, and how to treat them 
to grow* them to perfection ? —A Lover ok Flowers. 

11897.— Passion Flower not blooming:.— Can any 
reader tell me the reason of the non-flowering of this plant? 
It is planted out in a bed where it gets plenty of sun ; it 
makes strong growth but never flowers. Any other hints 
as to planting, situation, soil, etc., will be thankfully 
received. —Sydney Hallan, Sheffield. 

11898.-doches.-If “T. S. W.” (pages 284-265) will 
kindly say where he obtains his cloches, price, and sizes, 
I shall esteem it a favour. The cost of the home-made bell- 
glasses is simply prohibitory, besides which, the knob at 
the top is a decided nuisance. I am the happy possessor 
of a copy of each of the three editions of the “ Parks and 
Gardens of Paris.” and, from my own purview of French 
gardens, can fully believe all that Mr. Robinson says of 
the utility of the cloche. With bated breath I venture to 
suggest that a short article from his pen on the manage¬ 
ment and capabilities of this excellent contrivance would 
be very acceptable to large numbers of readers, to whom 
the admirable work above referred to is a sealed book.— 
Considerate Lilia. 


IMPROVED WALL TREE COVER. 
Judging from the experience of practical men, 
there cannot be any doubt that efficient protec¬ 
tion not only increases the general productive¬ 
ness of wall trees, but lessens the risk of losing 
a promising crop of fruit. But by “ efficient 
protection ” must be understood a combination 
of conditions—not merely power to check, when 
necessary, the upward current of air so that a 
wall warmed by the sun may not too rapidly 

S art with its heat; protection from heavy rains 
escending, or horizontal currents of cold air ; 
protection from wasps and birds; but also power 
to give easy, rapid ventilation in any part, to 
any extent, even to that of removing all protec¬ 
tion. This necessitates lightness, portability, 
and an absence of all complications, so that 
skilled labour may not be required in its erec¬ 
tion, manipulation, or removal. If to all these 
conditions we add cheapness and slightness, we 



Movable wall tree cover. 


eet wide at back, which is a brick wall, from which rises 
a span-roof, the front and side facing south and east of 
glass on brickwork 2 feet high. The west end brick¬ 
work with glass at the top of the door. It is in a warm, 
sheltered spot near the sea. Any suggestion as to plants 
and arrangement would be appreciated.— Mary. 

11889.—Carnations and Picotees.— Must I rub off 
superfluous buds in order to get show blooms of Carnations 
and Picotees, and is it best to grow the plants for show in 
frames or in the open ? Do they like to be shaded or in 
the full sun?—G.F. 

11890.—Thrips on Poar trees.— Will someone give 
me the cure for a caterpillar which plays havoc with my 
Pear trees ? It makes every leaf on several wall Pear trees 
look quite brown. Is it the caterpillar or some fly? One 
treo was also affected last year. The appearance of the 
trees is quite spoiled this year.—G. A. W. 

11891.—Geranium with white foliage. — I have a 
seedling Geranium (1883), which has not flowered either 
last year or this, planted in south border. Last year it 
had one perfectly white side shoot, which I cut off, this 
year it has five strong shoots from the roots, perfectly 
white. I have cut off the centre stem, which was green, 
leaving only the white foliage, about 12 inches high. Is 
there any probability of my being able to cultivate it os a 
white plant ?—G. W. 

11892.— Indiarubber plant.— Will someone tell me 
how to manage the above to prevent the leaves turning 
yellow and falling off, and are there more than one kind, as 
the leaves of some aro so much larger than those of 
others ? Do they require large or small pots ?—J. S. 

11893.—Cutting Grass on banks.— Can any reader 
inform me of the quickest and simplest way of clipping 
Grass on banks where I cannot get with the lawn-mower 
or scythe, and whether there is any kind of machine sold 
especially for that purpose ?—A Reader. 

11894.— Seedling vines.—I have three vines in one 
pot grown from seed. They are now 11 inches high I 
would like to know if they will fruit, and when. I would 
like to fruit them in the pot. Any information will oblige. 
—Subscriber. 

11896.—Beetles In houses.—Can you suggest any 
means of getting rid of black beetles in a house ? I have 
tried all sorts of so-called beetle powders, but with little 

ucce8s?—B eetle. 
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have very nearly exhausted the conditions 
which go to make up a thoroughly efficient wall 
tree cover. The annexed illustration will be 
almost self-explanatory of a wall tree cover 
designed by Mr. F. A. Fawkes to meet the above 
requirements. As will be seen by the engraving 
the cover consists of a light, permanent frame¬ 
work, in front slightly inclined from the perpen¬ 
dicular, held in its position by light cast iron T 
ribs, which can be fixed to the wall by bolts and 
nuts, or, where there is an objection to anything 
passing through the walls, by coach screws. 
The roof riba are hollowed in the centre to carry 
to the front any drip or rain which may find its 
way between the roof sashes. Upon the roof 
and front are lights held by special hinges, so 
constructed that the lights are secure, and yet 
may be unhooked in a moment when it is neces¬ 
sary to do so. Each light is provided with a 
simple ratchet set open, so that ventilation to 
any extent may be effected from the inside or 
the out, and the lights are held automatically in 
whatever position they may be placed ; or the 
cover can be stripped of upper or lower lights or 
both in a few moments. Nets may be hung in 
place of the upper or lower lights or both. 1 his 
cover, which is manufactured by Messrs. 
Dennis, of Chelmsford, is sent out ready to put 
up by any intelligent labourer. As the lights 
simply drop on to the framework, there is little 
trouble In fixing. 

Insects In Canaries.— Dissolve a pennyworth of 
white precipitate powder in half a tea cup of warm water. 
Dip the bird in it, taking care none of the solution gets into 
its mouth or eyes. Then dip the bird well in pure warm 
water, and place it in the sun or by the fire to dry. Dust 
the cage well with Keating’s InBcct Powder. It comes from | 
want of allowing the birds to bathe properly.—M. K. L | 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE NOTES. 

The casting out of the drone brood and the d« 
struction of the drones now taking place, prove 
that the honey season is nearly over. Th 
workers worry and haul about the dronei 
driving them from the combs, causing themt 
crowd in heaps upon the floor-board, whei 
they become weak and die, or are ruthlesal 
driven forth from the hive and allowed t 
perish. 

Condemned bees. —Now is the time for tl 
more advanced apiarian to do a good turn fo 
his brother bee-keepers of the old school, b 
rescuing their bees from the brimstone pi! 
saving their lives by driving and joining tbs 
to stocks that are to be kept for another seasa 
Colonies of bees thus strengthened are sure 1 
do exceedingly well the following season, as 
large colony is able to maintain the prop 
degree of warmth in cold weather, and takefu 
advantage of every opportunity of gatherin 
honey and pollen in the early spring. Driven ba 
may also be united, two or three lots togetha 
feeding them up rapidly so as to have a sd 
cient quantity of sealed stores for winterii 
upon. Care must, however, be taken not I 
feed too rapidly, or an undue proportion < 
drone comb will be built. To drive bees sa 
cessfully the first thing to be done is to ch| 
them to gorge themselves with honey, for whl 
in this condition they are very little dispose 
to sting. This is the reason bees seldom stiq 
at swarming time. Every bee in the swui 
has filled itself with honey in order to start hi 
in its new home. Well, to induce bees I 
fill themselves with honey, all that is necesitf 
is to blow a little smoke into the entrance of M 
hive to be operated upon. The smoke fM 
lighted brown paper, old fustian, or touch wa 
is the best for the purpose. The hive is tij 
turned bottom upwards, and placed on a pail i 
pan, to keep it steady, if round-topped;, 
fiat-topped, it can be placed on a stool or tan 
An empty hive is then fixed over it (by me&ni< 
driving-irons) like an open lid, the edges ofj 
hives being brought together at the point towj 
which the combs run, and an iron skewer puq 
through the edge of the empty hive into thej 
below, so forming a hinge. The sides of then 
hive are then rapped with the hands sunicienl 
to jar the combs, when the bees becd 
alarmed, and are soon seen rushing up into 1 
empty hive. In warm weather most of t 
bees can thus be driven up in ten minutes, 
care be taken to continue the rapping on 
sides of the hive the whole time, otherwiseti 
will cease running, and many remain upon 
brood combs. By careful observation, 
queen can usually be seen going up in 
crowd, and can be removed, if so desired, 
gently grasping her over the wings with 
thumb and linger. If it is not wished to «• 
capture the queen, the empty hive mj 
placed close over the full hive—mouth ton# 
—and a cloth tied round the junction of the! 
hives to prevent the escape of any of 
bees in their upward march. ibis * 
answers just as well as open driving, Mi 
preferred by some as involving less risk of W 
stung, which can, however, always be svifl 
by taking the precaution of wearing a bee-* 
Anyhow, there is the great satisfaction ofW 
ing that we are thus obtaining the honey *t 
out destroying the bees, and, further, that I 
honey so obtained is free from the taiM 
sulphur. j 

Uniting driven bees to stocks.— 
in uniting bees depends upon their having 
same scent. The hive to which we wish to 1 
a driven lot of bees is therefore smoked! 
turned mouth upwards, and the bees spring 
with thin sugar syrup, scented with pepp^j 
and the driven bees treated in like manner, 
stock-hive, being replaced on the floor-boil 
propped up an inch or so, and the driven 
thrown from the skep upon a sheet pl*<* 
front of it. The bees, with a loud hum, ri 
into the stock hive, and become 
united. The stock to be driven, and ta 
which it is intended to unite it, should 
viously have been gradually brought togel 

Box worth. & 


Wasps in Bee-hives. — Will a 

kindly tell me what can I do to preveui 
entering bee hives, besides contracting j 
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(oors? Is there anything that I can place by kept for their eggs, a few of these breeds will 
he hives that will attract the wasps and not give the beat results. I have had experience of 
he bees? Does anyone know where I can every breed, excepting Malays, that is kept in 
btain the felt sold at one penny per foot men- this country, ana mmesitatingly assert that 
oned in Pettigrew’s “ Handy book for Bees? ” none of them can come up to the Spanish and 
-E. H. [Contracting the mouth of the hive, Hamburg for eggs. 

> that the bees may be the better able to Egg v. Chicken Production. — Now the 
efend themselves, is probably the only thing question narrows itself into this, seeing we can- 
jat can be done to prevent the entry of the not combine egg and meat production, which is 
asps. The zig-zag, tunnel-like entrance pro- the more profitable to keep fowls for ? I say 
ided to some bar-frame hives gives the for egg-production, lor the following reasons : 
efenders & great advantage over their enemies. Eggs always command a ready sale, and will 
Feak hives, in spite of all precaution, are fre- bring at least Is. 3d. per dozen on an average 
lently cleared of all their stores in a compara- in a good market. A Spanish fowl will lay, say, 
rely short space of time, the wasps working 120 eggs per annum—not to over-estimate— 
trly and late till their object is accomplished— which at Is. 3d. per dozen gives 12s. 6d. ; sup- 
lother reason why the golden rule of keeping posing that a dozen hens are kept, the proceeds 
1 stocks strong should be followed. Many would be £7 10s. The cost of keep, supposing 
asps may be easily taken in wide-mouthed each hen cost l§d. per week — and they should 
ckle bottles half filled with a mixture of beer, not cost this, if they have liberty—the outlay 
igar, and water, and put about in places most would be £3 18s.—leaving a net profit of £3 12s., 
eq Dented, by them. Search should be made that is supposing there is no loss on the stock 
r wasps’ nests, and the nests destroyed by from disease, accidents &c. On the other hand, 
wiring a little turpentine, paraffin, or tar into if chicken were to be reared for the market, 
e bole leading, to the nest, and covering up Dorkings would be required. The cost of keep 
ith clay ; this is most effectually accomplished would be about the same ; but then broody hens 
the evening when the wasps are all within, would have to be secured, the chicks’ food would 
to felt (ordinary roofing felt) can be obtained be expensive, and there would be the risk of bad 
any town, of oilmen, sack merchants, and hatchings, chicks dying, besides double the 
hers.—S. S. G.] labour, worry, and trouole which the non-sit- 

8warming—Supering.—I have a first ting bfleeds entail. The pleasure of rearing a 
sunn, which only came off three weeks ago, * ew chicks, and watching them through the 
id which, though late, is a very strong one. different Btages of growth, is not to be considered 
is in a medium-sized straw skep (without here > as it is not pleasure, but a matter of 
le in crown), and has been fed daily since, pounds, shillings, and pence I am now discus- 
le hive now appears to be very full of bees, ■kfr , _ 

!ge numbers clustering on the alighting But M 1 reduced the last case to figures, let 
ird during the last few days. I should feel me do the same in this case. A dozen Dorking 
liged if you would kindly say whether there hens w °uld lay at least a third less eggs than 
uy probability of them throwing a cast, and the Spanish, say eighty per hen. This is a low 
ftther it is too late to cut a hole in the average, but is taken in proportion to the 
mi as advised by “ S. S. G.” some weeks Spanish, and not supposing the strain to be 
■, and put a small glass super on to hold not selected for good laying, but for table qualities. 

irethan 2 lb. or 31 b. ?_W. H. B. [Unless M fifty chickens were to be reared at least one 

R*. H. B.” is near the heather he will not hundred eggs would have to be set; this would 
tain any super honey so late in the season. leave 860 sell, which, at Is. 3d. per dozen, 
ft hot weather we have been having caused would 8 ive £i 9a - 7d - Fift y chickens sold 
e bees to crowd on the alighting board. The (assuming all to be reared, which is rather im- 

fcrming season is over._S. S. G.] probable) at 2s. fid. each, £6 5s. Total— 

__’ £10 14s. 7d. The cost of food for broody hens, 

and loss in price paid for them, say 7s. Chicks’ 
POULTRY. food (they must be liberally fed on good sound 

_ food, and kept till three or four months old), say 


Diarrhoea in ohioks. —As a preventive of 
this complaint—prevalent at this season—it is 
said that nothing is better than bone meal, of 
which a little should be put in the soft food 
every day. It acts most beneficially upon the 
stomach, and at the same time provides 
material for building up the frame of the bird, 
supplying just those parts which are often 
wanting in artificial food, and which the fowls 
in a state of nature would be able to obtain quite 
easily. Should diarrhoea declare itself, a little 
more bone meal may be mixed in the soft food. 

Points of buff Cochins.— The cock 
should be large, not less than 11 pounds in weight, 
broad breasted, short in back, with plenty of 
cushion rising up to the tail; legs short, yellow 
coloured, and heavily feathered to the toes; 
comb single and upright; colour, any shade of 
buff, cinnamon, or lemon, the breast and lower 
parts being lighter than the hackles and over 
the back and wing ; the tail bronze, with as few 
black feathers in it as possible, and no sickle 
feathers. The hen in colour corresponds with 
the lower parts of the cock, excepting the 
hackle, which is a shade darker ; weight from 
9 pounds to 11 pounds ; short-legged and very 
heavily feathered, with plenty of fluff and 
cushion. The colour must he perfectly even all 
through, no “mealiness” or uneven colour 
allowed. —Psyche. 

Fowls with sores on lege.—I would strongly 
recommend Jeye’s Fluid, instead of carbolic acid. It 
mixes so well with water, and is very useful for skin 
diseases, 4c., 4c.—J. S. 


AQUARIA. 

Fish for aquarium.—I have been read¬ 
ing answers to correspondents concerning gold 
fish, but I do not see quite all I want to know. 
I have a glass aquarium 25 inches long, 14 inches 
wide, and 14 inches deep. How many fish 
would this size hold ? Should I require stones 
3 inches deep ? Is it necessary to put tench, 
carp, stickleback, or others in the aquarium? 
Is river, rain, or hard water best ? Would a 
vinery heated from 60 degs. to 90 degs. or a 
greenhouse heated sufficiently to keep frost out 
be best ? Would fish breed in an aquarium this 
size ? How often should the water do changed 
Do the fish require feeding ?—G. S. 


BEST BREEDS OF POULTRY. 


DE question is often asked me, “ Which 
»d of poultry is the best to keep ? I want to 
*p a few hens for eggs, and to supply the table 
» chicken, but I don’t want each egg to cost 
l threepence or more, or chicken double the 
** at which^ I can purchase them at the 
•lferer’8.” Now this is a common enough 
■tion, but my answer appears to be unintelli- 
■ft to the querist, because he does not know 
ytwag about poultry. I tell him there is no 
■ breed. There are some fowls suitable for 
Jnnement, ^ others not. There are breeds 
•w for their egg-production, and absence of 
wineas, but then the chicken would not 
good table fowls. There are breeds first- 
for the table, but deficient in their yield of 
U “ fiat is there not a breed that combines 
« these qualities?” No; it has yet to be 
The nearest approach to this model of 
g and meat production is to be found in the 
J»ch breeds. Poultry exhibition is not so 
^ understood, or carried to such an excess, 
ft* m it is in this country ; consequently there 
ttore attention paid to the useful qualities of 
* fowls than to feather-marking, &c. The 
sedan is a good layer of good-sized eggs, and 
a good table fowl, but then it is not altogether 
to our variable climate. I do not dispute 
. hundreds of Houdans have been reared in 
“ ^untry, but as a rule they are not hardy 
»ugh to roam about a farmsteading in all 
ssthers. 


Wbeekds and Spanish Breeds. —Cros 
™u biros have been found to be both good laye: 
BBeat producers, and with care and sou 
could no doubt be manufacture 
_ apply both requirements ; many would 1 
employed in solving this problem i 
e practical way than in breeding to g< 
““f 8 and , markings to the feathers. F( 
J . t J ler ® w nothing to beat the Hamburg ac 
En . r *«*. which include Minorca 
v*™***, and Leghorn*; and* if hen* are to l 
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£4 10s. Cost of hens’ keep, £3 18s. Total cost 
—£8 15s., thus showing a profit of £1 19s. 7d., 
against that of £3 12s. for egg-production. 
These figures are only approximate, but are 
based on actual experience. The amount of 
profit will depend greatly on the attendant’s 
abilities, both for rearing and selling the pro¬ 
duce. 

It will be seen that everything has been 
put down at the lowest cost, and it should not 
be difficult in ordinary circumstances to get a 
better price for the chicks; but, even sup¬ 
posing this, there is the extra labour expended 
on the chicks for which no charge is made, 
and there is the risk of an epidemic clearing 
off the young stock. Granted this would be 
very unlikely to happen, unless the manage¬ 
ment was bad, still, individual deaths will 
happen under the best treatment, and no 
account has been, or can be, taken of this in 
such an estimate. One cock at least will be 
necessary, and his keep is not taken into 
account. But for hens kept for eggs no male 
attendant is needed, as they will lay quite as 
well without one. All things considered, it will 
be found more profitable to grow eggs than 
chicks; and I do not hesitate to say that a 
managing cotter’s wife having a small run and 
nice young hens could double the profit I have 
stated. I have reckoned every item to be 
bought, whereas there will always be kitchen 
scraps, and where there is a garden—and most 
people in the country at least have one— 
vegetables will cost nothing. But in conclusion 
a word of warning is necessary. Because a 
few hens show a handsome profit it does not 
follow that a large number could be kept to 
yield the same profit in proportion. Many 
suppose that if a few give such a good return, 
it would be a good investment to go in for 
keeping a large number; or what is called 
“ poultry farming.” Practical consideration of 
the question will show the absurdity of this, and 
the reason why poultry keeping on a large scale 
does not pay, ?. 


Minnows in aquarium.— How can minnows bo 
kept healthy in a bell-plas aquarium holding 7 or 8 gallons 
and standing in a south window; also how often should 
they be fed 7—Margarita. 

Ivy edgings. —About this season those 
who have the opportunity should contrast these 
with Box edging, and notice how much fresher, 
greener, and prettier they are. Shorn down in 
spring, they are soon clothed with fresh green 
foliage such as Ivy only can produce when so 
treated, and at this season, when the fresh 
growth of Box edgings is being cut off with the 
8hears at much cost and labour, leaving the 
edging brown and rusty-looking for the next 
six or eight months, the Ivy is just at its best, 
and looks fresh and green. 

Flower buds best for cutting.— 
Wherever hardy flowers are utilised for room 
decoration it cannot be too generally known 
that they open far more clean and beautiful 
indoors if cut in the fully developed bud stage 
—that is, immediately before the buds naturally 
expand. This fact is pretty well known by those 
who send cut flowers to market, but it should 
also be fully understood by every gardener, and 
especially by all ladies whose especial province 
it is to ornament their rooms with beautiful 
blossoms. All Narcissi, all Gladioli, all Lilies 
open fresh and fair when cut in the full-grown 
bud stage and placed in water indoors. Even 
Roses and Pteonies and Water Lilies, both 
native and tropical, are rarely seen in perfection 
indoors unless so treated. So convinced are we 
of this, that the majority of flowers sent to 
friends or used for decorative purposes are cut 
in the bud state, and the result is that little or 
no damage results from packing or transit, and 
the flowers endure fresh and fair for a much 
longer period than they do if cut in the fully 
expanded or full-blown stage, as is too com¬ 
monly the oase. To all who wish to make the 
most of all flowers, tender or hardy, our advice 
is, cut them while in the bud. 
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barm to this, and bottle it. This will mak< 
12 quarts of barm, and you must use 1 quart t< 
10 pounds of flour when you bake. The firs 
time you make this, you must get a littl< 
brewer’s or baker’s barm, as, of course, yoi 
have none of your own by you to add. 

fepruce beer. —One gallon of water, on< 
quart of good molasses, a quarter of an ounce o 
whole cloves, a quarter of an ounce of white 


O. FRAZER, 

Horticultural Builder, Norwich. 

Three-quarter Gafden Frame, with new (registered) 8ek 
and Corner Fastenings. Made of beet 
ends U inches thick, lights 2 inches 
21-oz. glass, and painted four coats 
No. 1 size. 4 feet by 6 feet. £217s. N 

feet. £410s. No. 3 size, 12 feet by 6 fee*.__„ 

cases from 4 b. to'6 s. 6d. Two-thirds allowed when return.. ’. 


To preserve Green Peas. 

Peas freshly gathered, 
all of the 
riddle, 

champagne bottles with the Peas, add one tea- 


Hare the 
In order to have them 
same size, pass them through a fine 
no small ones must be used. Fill 
, jne bottles with the Peas, add one tea- 
spoonful of powdered sugar to each bottle ; then 
cover the Peas with salt and water thick enough 
to float an egg ; cork and tie down firmly, taking 
care that there is 1 inch space between the cork 
and water. Put some hay in the bottom of a 
fish kettle, place the bottles on it, and pour in 
enough water to half cover them ; let them boil 
up once, then simmer for two hours. Let the 
bottles get cold in the water. When required 
for use, soak the Peas in water, then boil in the 
usual way just to warm them.—A. W. 

Red Currant jelly.— Pick the Red Cur¬ 
rants on a fine dry day ; let them be thoroughly 
ripe ; put a large handful at a time in a jelly 
bag, and squeeze as dry as possible into a basin 
until there is sufficient juice for a boil; then 
weigh 1 lb. of the juice in a jug (taking care to 
weigh the jug first) ; add 1 lb. of sugar to every 
pound of juice ; put them both together in the 
preserving pan and boil for twenty-five minutes; 
take a little of the jelly out on to a plate, and 
if it sets in five minutes the jelly is done. Pot¬ 
ting in small pots is best. Let it stand over 


Deri, tida ta4 


Set of 6 Handlights to cover 15 square feet, ^ r.. ■ 
sizes, painted 3 coats, glazed with 21-oz. glass, per get, 


The “Universal" Handlight Protectors for kitchengwk 
Bet of 6, covers 31 square feet, diminishing Siita, printfl 

coats of good oil colour glazed with 21-oz. glaa Wt 

£2 12s. 


Cucumber Frames, made of best Red Deal, painted I coriil 


f rood oil colour, height at front 13 inches, at back 24 in 
ights 2 inches thick, with improved bars and glazed 
21-oz. glass; iron bar across centre and handle to each I 
No. 2 size, 8 feet by 6 feet, £3 4s. 6d. No. 3 size, 12 lee, 

feet, £4 12s. 6d. Cases 5s.; two-thirds allowed if n: n 


Black Currant vinegar.— To every quart oi picked 
Currants put one pint of vinegar; let it stand about three 
days, stirring occasionally; then strain and squeeze the 
Currants through a fine sieve or close cream cloth, and to 
every pint of juice add 1| pounds lump sugar ; simmer for 
about, twenty minutes, or till the sugar is dissolved ; pour 
into a jug, let it stand till cold, then bottle, tying closely 
down. For a sore throat or cold this is excellent. 


tuei, m do. v,ases os. ; iwo-unruB auowea ll n 
good condition. 

Carriage paid to any Railway Station In England i 
Wales, also to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, and Belfast 
Illustrated catalogues of Greenhouses. Garden Frame*. I 
post-free two penny stamps. 


JOHN PIGGOTT. 

Please send for Price Lists, post fne. 

GARDEN HOS 


MELON & CUCUMBER 
FRAMES. 

Glazed and painted, 


DEFORE Purchasing Greenhou 

inspect stock at the Whittington Hort 
Span Roof Greenhouses from £5 5s. Lear 
Ail kindB of Conservatories made to order, 
on application.—Note address.—GEO. Dj 
cultural Builder, High gate Hill. London, N. 


60 feet § 1 -ply BEST MAKE Garden Hose, 
Fittings 1, 2, and 4 complete, 19s. 6d. 


15 for lbs. ; 20 for 22 b. ; 30 for 30s., sacks included. Truck, 
containing more than two tons, free on rail. 33s. Selected 
Brown j, ,brous Peat. 5s. per sack ; 5 for 22s. 6d. Black Peat, 
4s. 6d. per sack; 5 for 20s. Coarse Silver Sand, Is. 6d. per 
bushel; 14s. half ton; 25s. per ton. Yellow Fibrous Loam, 
Leaf Mould and Peat Mould, each at Is. per bushel. 
Sacks and Bags 4d. each. Fresh Sphagnum, 8s. 6d. pei 
Manures,,p ar den Sticks, Labels, Virgin Cork, Russian 
Mats, Kama, Prepared Compost, Fertiliser, &c Best 
TOBACCO CLOTH, 8d. per lb. ; 28 lb., 18s. SPECIALITE 
Tobacco Paper 10(1 per lb * 28 lb. 21s. Price List on applica- 
^ on * W IiERBERT & CO., 2, Hop Exchange Warehouses, 


Fitting No. 3, to go on any tap, J-in., 1( 
Patterns of Hose sent on Application 
Parcels 10s. CARRIAGE FREE to aivi part oi 
Britain or Ireland. Reel on carriage for 00 Ret, 


1 15, lift, & 117/Clieapside, Lo rn 


W-ftfcYWEATHEI 


/ RED 

! RUBBER 

GARDEN 

HOSE. 


iSiMOVBU 

k hose V 
Vreel. 


Chambers, Wormwood 8treet, London. E.C. 


OVERSPUN INDIA-RUBBER 
SEAMLESS AND PLEATLESS HOSE. 

Patent No. 267. 1881. 


snondeut writes: “I have had a length of your Red RuM 
Hose in use nine years, and It is now as good u ew 
Beware of counterfeit Red Hose. Samples and pa 
catalogue of hose, garden engines, and fittings, free. 

MERRYWEATHER & SONS. 

Sole Manufacturers, 63, Long A cre, London. W 0 

(GREENHOUSES FOR THEMUX™ 

” ALFRED PEEL & SON. Horticultural Built! - ' v 
Green, London; also WindhiU. Shipley, Yorkshire, w* 
houses complete, from 50s.; conservatory, from £5; overJU 
of our houses erected in all parts of the kingdom. Ill 
trated catalogue, poet free, three stamps. Note n mm » 
address. 


Every Length tested before being sent out. 
Unequalled for lightness, pliability, strength, and cheapness . 

Sol© Licensees: The Irwell India-rubber an 
Gutta-percha Works, Limited. 

Works : Salford, Manchester. 

Registered Office and Warehouse, 6, Billiter Street, 
London, E.C. 

Can be obtained from all Seedsmen, Nurserymen, an 
Ironmongers. &e. 


Digitized by 


Google 


Original from 

PENN STATE 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


HUGHES’ 

CREEN SHADINC. 


Gather honey from your flowers. 


Certain Sudden DEATH 


NEIGHBOUR’S 

CELEBRATED 

BEE-HIVES. 

For taking Honey without the 
destruction or the Bees. 
Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876. 

Pan* Exhibition, 1878. 
Three Silver Medals and seve¬ 
ral others awarded to 
GBO. NEIGHBOUR k SONS 
for their improved 
Cottage Bee-hive, 

As originally introduced by 
them, working 3 Bell Glasses 
or Tray of Sectional Supers, is 
neatly and strongly made of 
Straw. It has Three Windows 
in the Lower Hive. 

This Hive will be found to 
possess many practical advan¬ 
tages, and is more easy of 
management than any other 
that has been introduced 
Price, complete .. £\ 15 0 

Stand /or ditto .. 0 10 6 


to all Grubs, Woolly Aphis, Green and Black 
Fly, Lice, Red Spider, Thrlp, Mealy Bug, 
Caterpillars, Ants, Worms, Ac. 


INSECTICIDE (in° water) 

For destroying ALL INSECTS Sc PARASITES 

that infest Trees and Plants, whether at the Roots or on the 
Foliage. It cures Mildew and Blight on Fruit or Foliage, and 
a weak solution Kills all Vegetable Grubs, Turnip Fly, Ac. 
Clears grapes from Mildew, or Mealy Bug without affecting 
the bloom. Thickened with a little clay, makes a good winter 
dressing. Destroys Lice and Fleas on animals and birds. 
Sold by Seedsmen and Chemists, la. 6d., 2a. 6d., and 4s. 6d. a 
Bottle. Per post, 3d. extra. Per gallon 12a. 6d., or less in 
larger quantities. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL, as an Insecti¬ 
cide, its application to plants and Animals, 
sent Post Free on Receipt of address, by the 
Manufacturer, 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, Manchester. 

Wholesale HOOPER k CO .; CORRY, SOPER, FOWLER, 
and CO.; 0. E. OSMAN k CO.; and from all the London 
Seed Merchants and Wholesale Patent Medicine Houses. 
New York ROLKER k SONS. 


A great boon to Florists and all lovers of Flowers. 

instantly. Sold in bottles, la. & 2s. Per post, 3d 


HUGHES’ STYPTIC 


Most effectual in Greenhouses,—for Animals and Bed 
Clothing. Price 6d., Is. & 2s. 6d. Per post, 8d. extra. 

A Treatise on FIR TREE OIL as an Insecticide, and 
on the uses and application of the above prepara¬ 
tions sent POST FREE, on receipt of address, by 

E. GRIFFITHS HUGHES, 

VICTORIA & CATEATON 8TREET, MANCHESTER. 


RADIATING HEAT GENERATOR 

(GILLINGHAM'S PATENT). 


The favourite Summer Beverage. 

A delicious Cooling Drink in Water. 

Is prepared from the Lime Fruit. 

Is entirely Free of Alcohol. 

Effervescing in all Aerated Waters. 

An excellent Stimulant blended with Spirits. 
Is highly Medicinal. 

Cooling and Purifying the Blood. 

An excellent Stomachic, assisting digestion. 

Is recoin mend ed by the Lancet. 

Is Sold Everywhere. 

Wholesale Stores—11, Curtain Road, London. 


In BRAS8, COPPER, or IRON from 31s. 6d. 

By this invention small conservatories can be kept at a uni¬ 
form temperature throughout the whole thirty hours at a 
coBt of 6d. t and the heater requires no attention whatever 
during that period. All other lamp heaters throw burnt and 
vitiated air into the room. This heats by radiation, and all 
impurities are deposited in the water automatically condensed 
Manufactured by 

TREGGON & CO., 

The oldest Arm in the trade), YORK WORKS, BREWERY 
ROAD, LONDON, N. City Office and Warehouse, 19, 
Jewin-street, E.C. 


ROSE’S 

LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


®i which the Combs can be removed at side opening 
Hst *np«rs are on. This Hive affords remarkable facility 


THE CHEVIOT. 

AN 

ENGLISH 

CARPET 


Price Sixpence each. 

T7EGETABLE LIFE and FLOWERLESS 

* PLANTS, by N. Danvers; Illustrated Natural History, 
written in language simple enough to be intelligible to every 
child who can read; HUGHES'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
NUMEROUS DIAGRAMS; ENTIRELY REWRITTEN 
WITH MAP OF WORLD, 3s. 6<L—Philip k Son, Publishers. 
32. F leet Bt„ E.O., a nd Liverpool. 


and 149, Rege nt S treet. 


ie Grateful Blessings and Heartfelt 
Thanks 

Of thousands of former sufferers who have been 

PAINLESSLY CURED 

CORNS, BUNIONS, and WARTS, are weekly received 
by the proprietor of 
White's “NEW CORN CURE." 

»d 9 stamps for sample case of this article, that positively 
Bails, tor. WHITE, Chemist, 1, New Road, London, E., 
*“ Tour Chemist to obtain it for you. You will never 
_ regret having done so, _ 

MU, VOUR MONOGRAM IN 

-L INDIA-RUBBER, Is.; name in full. 
[Tfw, with box, pad, marking ink, Is. 4d. Garden 


FOR 

A CUINEA. 

Size nearly 3 yards by yards, all wool. 
Also made in twenty other sizes. 

Can be obtained only from 

TRELOAR & SONS, 

68, 69, and 70, LUDGATE HILL. 


Now Ready (760pp.), with over twelve hundred illustrations, 
Medium 8vo., 15s. 

THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN: 

WITH DESCRIPTIONS AND ILLUSTRATIONS of all 
thb PLANTS BESTSUITED FOR ITS EMBELLISHMENT: 
tiikir CULTURE, AND POSITION. By W. ROBINSON. 
By the same Author. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS OF PARIS, 

CON81DKRBD IN RKLAT10N TO THK WANTS OF OTHRR 
ClTIKS AND OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATK GaRDKNB J ’Third 
Edition, with 350 Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street; and all Booksellers. 


In bottles at 
2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 
and 11s. 
Sold every- 
where. 


INDEX. 


Page. 

Annual Sunflowers .. 287 
Answers to Queries .. 293 
Autumn v. spring plant¬ 
ing .289 

Azaleas and Camellias 292 

Bees.294 

Berberis aristata.. .. 289 

Bottling the Grapes .. 290 
Bouvardias in summer.. 292 
Carnations and Picotees 288 
Carnations dying off .. 288 

Camellias.288 

Coming w eek’s work .. 288 
Dahlias, tying out .. 287 
Double Petunias .. 293 

Extension system, the.. 290 
Flow-er garden .. .. 288 

Fruit .290 

Glasshouses .. .. 288 

Good September hardy 

flowere.287 

Half - hardy bedding 

plants.286 

Hardy fruits .. .. 289 

Heat for stove plants .. 293 
Hyacinths for the green¬ 
house .291 

Hydrangeas in autumn 287 
Imported Azaleas .. 292 
Improved wall tree cover 294 
Indoor plants .. .. 291 

Ivy edgings .. .. 294 

Ivy, propagating.. .. 289 
Japanese Privet and 
Garryaelliptien, propa¬ 
gating .289 

Late vinery, the .. .. 289 

Lilium auratum .. .. 287 , 

Lilium candidum .. 287 
Making and management 
of small gardens .. 285 
Mulching v. watering .. 290 
Onions, fly on .. 293 


Page 

Onions, sowing autumn 293 
Outdoor plants .. .. 285 

Pentstemons .. .. 286 

Perpetual Carnations 
from seed .. 286 

Planting a garden with 

flowers.288 

Planting trees and shrubs 289 
Plants bare at bottom .. 288 
Plants for cool green¬ 
houses .293 

Plants for trellis work .. 293 

Queries .294 

Red spider in vinery .. 290 
Renovating old vines .. 290 

Roses .293 

Rose cuttings .. .. 293 

Roses, dressing for .. 293 
Seedling Cyclamens .. 293 
Single Pyrethrums .. 287 
Sowing seeds ef hardy 

flowers.287 

Spring bulbs .. ..288 

Spur v. rod pruning .. 290 
Stephanotis floribunda.. 291 
Strawberries not colour¬ 
ing.290 

Strawberries, the best .. 290 
Summer management .. 290 
Tasmanian pluuts from 

seed .292 

The 8hrubbery .. .. 288 

Thrips on Fuchsias .. 293 
Trees and shrubs .. 289 
Tricolor Pelargoniums.. 287 
Tuberous Begonias, pro¬ 
pagating .292 

Varieties of Convolvulus 

tricolor.285 

Vegetables.293 

Villa garden, the .. 289 

Vines .289 

White Alrieau Lily .. 287 


HEARING AND MANAGEMENT, &c„” on receipt of 
lift to any address. 

ICYCLES, BICYCLES, A LAWNMOWERS 

Pnrcbseed for Cash, in any condition, or repaired at 
“EY g CO.’s great Marts and Works, Brixton and 
Clapnam Roads, London, S.W. 
dealersjn Second-hand Machines in Snnth London 

BOXES : B( >XES !—Postal flower 

sending cut flowers, cuttings, bulbs, &c., safely 
p*- Three dozen assorted sizes by parcels post for 
CL?,sample dozen for 2s. Also Boxes for sending game 
^aldiDg cake; and Boxes of all descriptions. Special 
"for large quantities.-A ddIv. S. TANTON A CO.. 


NEURALGIA 


SECURED BY 
USING 


HOOPER’S 

\\CACH0US 


IH CD CD PE IL’S 


After smoking or 
eating seasoned food 

Every respectable 
Chemist and Tobac¬ 
conist sells them. 

[They are certified, 
after analysis, to be 
perfectly harmless 
to health.] 


Avoid the many attempted, and possibly injurious, imitations. 


MOIB’S HOME MiAHE 

AMS, ALSO SOUPS, BOTH IN WHITE GLASS, TABLE JELLIES, 
AND PURE PICKLES. 


samples at Stand ii t 

Digitized by 


G ternationah. 

O gl 


Health Exhibition, Eastern Corridor Annexe. 
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Mairis & Co.’s 

CHEAP PLANTS. 

“DOSES ON OWN ROOTS. — Wonderfully 

Lv cheap; from 10 inches to 15 Inches high; strong plants, 
will noon bloom: Isabella Sprunt, Gloire do Dijon, Martohal 
Niel, Catherine Mermet, and red Gloire de Dijon (the new Rose), 
the fire for 2s. 6<L, or per dozen 5a., free.—MAIRI8 A GO., 
We ston-in-Gordano, Bristol. _ 

PERNS AND BEGONIAS.—Four Maiden- 

hair Perns, two varieties; two lovely Begonias, fuchsi- 
oldes and Snowflake, and six Begonias, with beautifully 


FERNS A SPECIALITY. 

READY. SPECIAL OFFER, No. 4^ 

Of Choice Rare and Beautiful 


COLLINS BROS. & GABRIEL, 

BULB IMPORTERS, 

39, WATERLOO ROAD, LONDON, Si. 


FERNS AND SELACINELLAS, BULBS FOR PRESENT PLANTING 

rriage paid, embracing many of the meet lovely and TTYACINTH, Early White Roman, very 
ranvitn i ™ A. meetly scented pure white flowers; a gem aseutfio^ 


oides and Snowflake, and six Begonias, 
marked leaves, 2s. 6d., free.—MAJHI8 k 
Gordano, Bristol._ 


with beautifully 
CO., Weston-in- 


DEGONIAS, Coleus, and Maiden-hair Ferns.— 

■U Three Begonias coming into flower, three Maiden hair 
Ferns, and six Coleus of the beet varieties. The twelve 
glantej free, 2s. 6<L—MAIRIfl k CO.. Weston-in-Gordano, 

pOUR BEST MAIDEN HAIR FERNS.— 

* Farleyense, concinnum latum, tenerum. and ciiiatum. 
2 variegated Ferns, 2 Lycopodiums, 2 Tradescantias, also 
beautifully variegated ; the 10 plants 2s 6d . free, one-third 
usual price.—MAlRIS k CO., Weston-in-Gordano, Bristol. 

rrwo IMPATIENS SULTAN1, the new rose- 

■L coloured greenhouse plant, always in bloom; 1 Hoya 
carnosa, 1 Jasminum 8ambac. coming into flower; 1 Empress 
Eugenie Passion-flower, and 1 Begonia parviflora. The 
6 plants, named. 2s. 6d., free.—MAJLRI8 ft GO.. Weston-in- 
Gordano, Bristol __ 

TURLY SPRING FLOWERS, strong plants 

-*-* of Intermediate Stocks, finest double, all colours, bloom 
all winter In pots in cool house, early Bpring outdoors, 25 
plants. Is. 9d.; 50, 2s. Bd., free. Read on. 

■DLOVVERS IN WINTER. — Sisley’s laige- 

|»etalled Wallflower, planted early, commences to bloom 
in November, continuing ail winter, deliciously scented (a bed 
in bloom oA December 10th was beautiful), 25 strong plants. 
Is. 9d.; 50. 2». 9d.; 100. 4s. 6d., free.-J. R. FLOWER, Floral 
Nursery^Uliey, near Rotherham. 

BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FOR CHRISTMAS. 

-*-* Any of the following will bloom from November onwards 
if planted at once, indoors or greenhouse. Rend on. 

EXTRAORDINARY LARGE BULBS, pure 

-L* white Roman Hyacinths, average 4J in. to 5J in. circum¬ 
ference, will throw up quantity of lovely spikes, sweetly- 
scented flowers , 3d. each , 3s. do z en. Read on. _ 

DAPER - WHITE POLYANTHUS NAR- 

CI88U8, invaluable for buttonholes, equally early ns 
above, 2s. doz. ; also white Christmas Robcs, strong roots, 
snlendid window plants, 3s. 6d. dozen. Lily of Valley 
Crowns, for pots or forcing. Is. 4d. doz., 10s. per 100,2s. worth, 
free. All cheaper by 100 and 1,000.-JOHN R. FLOWER, 
Floral Nur sery, Ulley. near Rotherham. 

DOSE CUTTINGS from very large collection of 

■Av the best varieties of H. P. and Teas, strong cuttings pre¬ 
pared with heel, Is. doz., 6s. 100, correctly named. Names on 
application. Pansies, large collection, best varieties, show 
and fancy cuttings. Is. doz., named. Cinerarias, Covent 
Garden and other good strains, strong plants ready for bloom¬ 
ing, pots. Is. 3d. doz., 12splendid varieties; Fuchsias, Is. 6d., 
all free.— EDWARD MARGERESON, Florist, Barlow, 
Chesterfield. _ 

STRAWBERRIES NEXT SUMMER 

By planting now. 100 plants for 4s., in five varieties ; 250 
for 8s. 6d., in IT varieties. The best kinds only. Good, 
well-rooted plants delivered, carriage paid, to any address. 
List to select from on application.—RYDER A 80N, 
Sale, Manchester. 

(TARNATION CUTTINGS from a very hand- 

some collection, including Yellows, 2s. 3d. per dozen; 
Scarlet Clove, Is. 6d. per dozen ; named, 7d. each ; all beauti¬ 
fully double ; also Mrs. Sinkins. the large white double Pink, 
12 cuttings, Is. 2d., free.-C. CURTOI8, Brothertoft, Boston, 
Lincolnshire^__ [1904 


Carriage paid, embracing many of the most lovely and 
desirable in culti vation. 

ABRIDGED CATALOGUE of over 1,000 Species 
and Varieties free on application. 

LARGE CATALOGUE (Price 18.), 

Containing 75 Illustrations of Ferns and Selaginellas, 
valuable “Hints on Fern Culture,” and other useful and 
interesting information. 

W. & J. BIRKENHEAD, 

FERN NURSERY 
8ALE, MANCHESTER. 
EXTRA SUPERB 

SEEDS FOR SUMMER SOWING. 

The following at 6d. and Is. per Packet 

CJTOCKS.—Emperor mixed, Emperor white, 

Aj Emperor crimson. East Lothian Snow Whitt, with Wall¬ 
flower leaves, East Lothian mixed, BROMPTON Giant 
White, Snow White Berlin, Giant Starlet, new nhining 
Carmine and Canary Yellow, Antirrhinum Tom Thumb, 
white, do. mixed ; Carnation Grenadin; Carnation, South of 
France, Is. ; Picotee, yellow ground. Is. • Wallflower, double 
German; Cineraria, XX quality, Is. ; Mimulus, Giant Hose 
in Hose; Mimulus, dwarf, bright scarlet; PanBy, Lord 
Beaoonsfield; Pansy, Rainbow, very fine, a most extra¬ 
ordinary colour; Pentstemon, Lemoine's Hybrids; Polyanthus, 
own saving, fancy, extra quality ; Polyanthus, giant white, 
crimson, and yellow, each per packet, 6d.; Anemone, 
Victoria Giant, extra quality; Columbines. All the illus¬ 
trated sorts of gardening (see Illustrated Gardening 
for June, 1884). Columbine, new large flowering, snow 
white, single; Aubrietia Hendersoni; Aubrietia Eyrei, an 
improvement on Hendersoni; Canterbury Bells, same as 
supplied this time twelvemonths, most beautiful forms- 
Catananche ca-rulea and alba, as good as Cornflowers and 
perennial, at 3d. per packet: Coreopsis, 4 Perennial sorts, 
at 3d. per packet each; Yellow Foxglove, 6d. per packet; 
Delphinium, Lemoine's Hybrids; Gaillardia gnuidiflora, 
Aurora Borealis, Ac.; Honesty, early crimson and pure white, 
3d. per packet; Pentstemon, four Alpine sorts, mixed; 
Pyrethrum, Lemoine's Hybrids, own saving; Primula Alpine, 
8 sorts, mixed, Is. ; Phlox; Scabious, Tom Thumb, double; 
Sweet William, The Bride, enow white: Wallflower, single 
pigmy yellow, very fine for bedding, as valuable os 
Cheirauthus alpinus. 

A wonderful Selection of fine Daffodils to offer, some 
very rare forms. See large advertisement in Garden 

“ HARTLAND’S 

Old Established Seed Warehouse, 

it 24. PATRICK STREET. CORK. 


12 cuttings, Is. 2d., free.-C. CURTOI8, Brothertoft. Boston, 
Lincolnshire^__ [1904 

"MTCOTIANA AFFINIS, pure white, richly 

scented flowers, 6 for Is. 2d.; 2s. per dozen. Euphorbia 
jacquiniieflora. Is. each. Poinsettia pulcherrima, 3for 2s. 3d. 
Pansies, choice continental, 24 for Is. 3<1. Good plants; free. 
— CRANE k CLARKE, Florirts, Haddenham Ely. 

DRIMULAS.—Best Covent Garden strain, 
■L Is. 6d. perdoz. Cinerarias, Daniels’Prize, same price, strong 
plants, carefully packed in postal boxes.—CRANE k CLARKE, 
Florists, Hadden ham, Ely. _ 

MR. R. W. BEACHEY. 

Finder, Kingskerswell, Devonshire, 

(OFFERS the following strong, well-rooted, 

Lr healthy plants, true to name. Delivered sake, fresh, 
and free, for cash. Nearly 20 years’ practical experience as 
a devoted amateur and successful exhibitor enables him now, 
as a grower for sale, to offer plants only which he has proved 
to be worthy of cultivation. No rubbish is kept in stock. 
CATALOGUE on application. 

ABUTILONS, six, 2s. 6d. 

BOlTVARDlAS, six best, 2s. 6d. Two double, A. Neuner 
and President Garfield, Is. 6d. 

FUCH8IAS, twelve best 2s. 6d.; twelve new, 5s.: twelve 
large plants, in pots, hamper included, but not carriage, 10s. 
GERANIUMS, twelve best, double and single for pots, 
blooming plants, 4s. 6d.; twelve uew of Pearson' b, Lemoine's, 
Ac., 10s.; six Bcented, 2s 6d. 

FERN8, twelve choice Maiden hair and others, 6s.; larger 
plants. 10s. 

8 ALVIA8, six l>est, distinct, 2s 

SEEDS for present sowing, see catalogue, with instructions. 
ROSES, ROSES.—Buds for budding, all best sorts. Hybrid 
Perpetual. Is. 2d. dozen ; Teas and new Roses of 1882-1883, 
2s. dozen. List. 

CINERARIAS, all from grandest named varieties, seedlings, 
2 s. dozen, free in tin. 

FRIMULA8, vivid red, white, purple, rose, Ac., 2s. dozen, 
free in tin, mixed. 

BEGONIAS, superb collection, now in bloom, all the finest 
double and single known (sec catalogue). 

PAN8IES, twelve grandest, show and fancy, 3s. 8d.; cut¬ 
tings. Is. 6d. 

BEDDING PANSIES AND VIOLAS.-Twelve different 
colours, named. 2s.; cuttings, Is. 

WALLFl OWERSvflnqpt double and single, all colours. Is. 


BEGS to call attention to his large stock of the following in 
small or large pots, by post or rail; other advertisements see 
front page of this issue. 

TROUBLE & SINGLE ZONAL GERANIUMS ; 

very best named varieties, 3s. 6d. dozen; newer, 6s., 9s., 
and 12s. dozen. See catalogue. 

1 0 non FERNS ! FERNS !! FERNS ! !! 

AV/jV/UV/ Twelve fine Stove and Greenhouse Ferns, 
including Maiden-hairs, Pteris, Blechnums, CyTtomiums. 
Ac., good plants in pots or by post, 4s.; larger, in 4in. ana 
Sin. pots, 9 b. aud 12s. dozen. 

1 0 non TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. — My 

-*-U)V/V/v/ strain is now well known and unsurpassed 
by any in England. Twelve seedlings of thiB year, from the 
best hybridized seed, and sure to produce many startling new 
varieties; mixed colours, such as red, scarlet, magenta, rose, 
salmon, white, bronze, yellow, Ac., 4s. by post; in pots, 5s.; 
per 100, 308. These will all flower profusely this year 

8 non SHOW AND DECORATIVE PELAR- 

jUv/U GONIUMS.—Twelve splendid named varieties, In¬ 
cluding the best grown for Covent Garden, such as Mermens, 
Scarlet Gem, Tommy Dodd, St. Mande, Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh, Ac., for 5s.; strong plants in pots or by post. See 
catalogue for these and new varieties. 

5 Don CYCLAMEN. These have been 

rested, and are now fit for starting into growth 
for early bloom in the autumn; good conns, by post, 3s. 6d., 
5s.. and 7s. 6d. dozen ; seedlings of this year, 3s. 6d. dozen. 
All are from the fineBt Covent Garden strains, but I cannot 
possibly compete with the prices of inferior varieties. 

P Y-LEAF GERANIUMS.—These plants are 

unequalled for hanging baskets, eto. Twelve of the 
grandest single and double varieties in cultivation, 4s.; 12 
newer, 6s. ana 9s. See catalogue. 

A BUTILONS.—Twelve grand named varieties, 

■aa. including new varieties of 1883, my selection including 
white, yellow, scarlet, Ac., 5s. See catalogue; six for 3s. 

OALVIAS ! SALVIAS ! !—Six best varieties, 

^ including the new white variety Mons. Issanchou, 
Betheli, rutilans, Ac.. 2s. 6d.; fine for winter flowering. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—All the best large- 

flowered Japanese and Pompone varieties, by post, 2s. Gd. 
dozen; stronger in pots, 3s. 6d. aoz. See Catalogue. 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

W. M. CROWE 

Is prepared to Supply the Trade on liboral terms for cash 

List of Palms , Ferns , Befbnias, &c. t 
on application. 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPTON, 


for bouquets, wreaths, and church decoration at Christmu 
sound strong flowering bulbs that should produoelto Jspfta 
of bloom, 2s. dozen, 15s. 100, free. 

■M\ARCISSUS, Early Paper White, suitable t« 

•I* associate with the above delicately scented and Ira 
flowering, splendid bulbs, Is. Gd. dozen, 9s. 6d. 100; post, 
2 s. dozen. 

TJAFFODILS or GARDEN NARCISSUS.- 

LJ Our collection of these charming and iaahlooaMi 
flowers include all the finest sorts in cultivation. Iltatnt* 
Catalogue of these and other choice bulbs (free on zpjrtia 
tion) ready first week in September. 

ANEMONE FULGENS, the true dazzling 

scarlet variety of Pan, same as exhibited by m »: 
spring shows, 1883-4. Now is a good time to plant this, tfe< 
-nest of all single scarlet Anemones, for blooming in Fefcnuj 
and March ; strong tubers, 2s. dozen, 15s. 100, free. 

f)LD WHITE GARDEN LILY (Lilinn 

D candidum).—We have just received a large coiieipmxtl 
of magnificent bulbs. This grand old Lily should be Lb era] 

S rden, indeed, it is the moBt chaste of all Lilies, 3s. done, 
i. 100; a few really wonderful bulbs, 5s. dozen. 

flOLCHICUM AUTUMNALE (autumn 

LJ Crocus), flowers of a beautiful rose purple, quite hardy, 
will grow in Bhady or open places. If planted now will don 
this autumn. Is. doz. ; 7s. 100, free. 

COLLINS BROS. A GABRIEL, Bulb Tmporten. 

39, Waterloo-road, London, S.E. 

GEORGE ' BOYES & CO. 

STRIKE CUTTINGS NOW, dibble 3 inthei 

^ apart in road grit, out of doors. Will make good H 
for winter blooming. 

(GERANIUMS.—Miss Davidson (new), 

'T (new), Mrs. Newdigate, J. C. Musters, lady RJ 
Olive Carr, 8. Plimsoll, Aurora, Mine. A. Baltet, Mn.Dart 
One of each, post free, Is., P.O. 

HUTTINGS. — Strong, healthy cutting - 

D Pelargoniums, Emelie Everard (new), Atlanta Jta 
mac. Triomphe de 8t. Maude, Bridal Bouquet, Ne PlusO 
Duke of Albany, Bertie Boyes, Duchess of Bedford. 0* 
each, post free. Is., P.O 

AYLESTONE PARK, LEICESTER. 

PORTABLE SPAN-ROOF GREKNH0DI 

-I- shown at the Leicester Agricultural Show, 12 ft hi 11 
9 ft. 9 in. high, made of selected red deal, glazed with a 
kIofb, painted 4 coats, staging complete, fitted with 
“ Long-wrought” boiler and 4 in. piping, ornamentedcoka 
glass door, £20, house only £14, carriage paid. (FMM* 
oft hlB ho use can be had).-H. BRUIN, Belvoir St.kte* 

TJAFFIA.—The very best tying materii 

-I-v splendid quality, in plaited tails, large comignroo 
very low prices. Free by parcels i>o8t. lib., la; 31b.. a* 
51b, 3s. 6d. : 71b., 4s. 6d. 8pecial quotations by the evt^ 
ton.- JAM ES HOBBS, Lower Easton, BrutoL _ a 

T EAN-TO GREENHOUSES.—15 ft. by lOftj 

J-l £10 17s.; 90 ft. by 10 ft, £12 15e.: front 5 ft M 
10 ft. 3 in. Price lists free. A. P. JOHN80N, HorucJfl* 
Builder. Wilmington. Hull. __ 

POULTRY WIRE NETTING, GalvanS 

I can bo obtained at exceptionally low rric« ■ 
FRANCIS MORTON and CO. (I .united), 9. Victor* Cb£| 
Viotoria Street, Westmins ter Price Lists on appliesti^H 

T C. STEVENS, HORTICULTUM 
W* SCIENTIFIC, and NATURAL HISTORY M 
ROOMS. 38, King Street Covent Garden, Loo doa-M 
bliahed 1780. Sales by auction nearly every day. 
on application or post free __ 

on nnn YARDS superior, extra ft* 

tanned string GARDENNETTIN ’ lJ 

and 4 yards wide. Id. per square yard; W yw* 

£2 2s. Good netting. 100 yards, 5s. 6<L ; highly r 
—L. MAUDE, 292, Stamford Street. AshtofrOMH 
London Agent. ___jM 

■DICHARD SMITH & OO. beg to moif 

Iv that they are constantly receiving arrdk’MioaS® 
gardeners seeking situations, and they will be h»pry»* 
any lady or gentleman with particulars, Ae.—8t ■ K ’ ru -« 
series Worcester -I 


dozen, 6s. 

Digitized 


Fl OWERSjJitHjpt double and single, al 


all colours, 1*. 
sep, e»me pries. 


Ail are from the fineBt Covent Garden strains, but I cannot series^ Worcester 

possibly compete with the prices of inferior varieties. p or a Public Institution, Co-operatiVL 3 

P Y-LEAF GERANIUMS.—These plants are or Large Mercantile House. 

unequalled for hanging baskets, eto. Twelve of the n -n-cr c n t ti rr -r, t. E T 

grandest single and double varieties in cultivation, 4s.; 12 T ° ^ ^ U 

newer, 6s. and 9s. See catalogue. thk very extensive 

ABUTILONS.—Twelve grand named varieties, PREMISES IN LONG ACI 

including new varieties of 1883, my selection including formerly known jlh the QUEEN'S THEATB 
white, yellow, scarlet, Ac., 5s. See catalogue; six for 3s. Having commanding frontages to three streets, and « 

OALVIAS! SALVIAS!! — Six best varieties, a total superficial area of over 10,000 feet, 

^ including the new white variety Mons. Issanchou, adjoining property. No. 85, Ling Acre, _ f 

Betheli, rutilans, Ac . 2s. 6d.; fine for winter flowering. Charles-street, which communicates 

/uttt) wyo * \TfTTTTiif TTif o a ii ii i . i iniTR ftro of ii oioflt BubutAntiftl chftntctcr, sou . 

HHRYSANTHEMUMS. All the best large- mnin hloek. basement. im»und-floor. and fourupper-fi*** 
flowered Japanese and Pompone varieties, by post, 2s. Gd. In No. 85, basement, ground-floor, and three uppej- 
dozen; stronger in pots, 3s. 6d. doz. See Catalogue. all well lighted. There is a handsome entrance 

NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 

W M CROWE 

■ Iwlw v II V VV ka FARMER. A. BRIDGEWATER, 80, Cheapsidt —- 

Is prepared to Supply the Trade on liberal terms for cash __—-. , r 7 TTT~ x St 

List of Palm,. Fcrna Befinias, &c„ s ' L ,^i 

on application. freehold detached double-fronted residence : tww» 

imfiAPnM ■ ■ four bed, dressing, and large fitted bath 

BOLEYN NURSERY, UPTON, 

Serjeants'Inn, Chancery Lane. ^ 

QA DEVONSHIRE FERNS, many vaneUeo, Printed and Published b* ' 

with botanical and English names. 12 stamps (roe.- the OflSce, 37, Southampton Street, in theps*^'. ^ 

Miss WARREN, 17, Alexandra-place, Barnstaple. 11912 Corent Garden, in th70^tyo^ , WeatmiMtsr, au^ ^ 

PENN STATE I 





